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Bbcint  events  id  Europe  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  observatJon  of  the  Swedish  Chan- 
cellor, Von  Oxenstiern,  to  his  son :  "  NescU 
mi  fill  quantilla  pnidentia  homines  re^ntur." 
An  observation  in  which  Doctor  Johnson 
seems  to  have  concurred,  when  he  B<iid  to 
Boswell,  "  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  lit- 
tle real  superioiity  of  mind  men  can  make  an 
eminent  figure  in  public  life." 

The  signal  incompetency  of  so  many  states^ 
men  eirioying,  in  the  several  countnes  they 
but  lately  governed,  the  most  brilliant  rcpu- 


tatjon  for  sagacity,  experience,  and  diplomatic 
skill,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
revolutionary  crisis,  cannot  but  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  bigii  reputatiim  was 
undeserved.  "  Omnium  eonseam  capacei  /«- 
perii  nisi  imperasitent."  In  this  country, 
though  we  have  not  been  altogether  ui 
by  the  revolutionary  action  in  continental 
states,  the  prime  minislcr,  whom  the  events 
of  February  found  in  office,  is  still  at  his 
post ;  still  guides  the  vessel  of  state  amidst 
the  shoals  of  Chartism  and  the  breakers  of 
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Repeal.  But  whether  the  stability  of  British 
rule  be  owinjj  to  the  solid  common-sense 
character  of  the  people,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  or  to  the  superior  address 
and  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  or  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  three  elements,  admits  of 
considerable  question.  It  will  not  be  however 
denied,  that  the  statesmen  of  Great  Biitain 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  all  ages,  been 
men  of  high  moral  character,  politically,  as 
well  as  in  private  life;  rarely  deficient  in 
classical  attainments ;  frequently  brilliant  and 
ripe  scholars,  and  often  well  versed  in  con- 
stitutional and  international  law,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected  from  the  studies  usually 
pursued  by  young  men  of  our  Universities, 
aiming  at  legislatorial  honor  and  advancement. 
Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  instimcc  can 
be  found  of  a  "  Literary  Premier" — of  a 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  who  can  lay 
claim  to  that  title — unless  the  character  be 
conceded  to  the  authors  of  smart  epigrams, 
political  pamphlets,  and  "  vers  de  societe*' — 
the  "  nuga^  canorje"  of  an  idle  hour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  in  office,  while  occu- 
pying that  exalted  and  responsible  station, 
the  pursuits  of  literature  could  be  largely  if 
at  all  indulged,  nor  is  it  probable  that  out  of 
office  they  would  be  seriously  resumed,  while 
the  taste  and  capacity  for  public  life  remain- 
ed. It  would  argue  but  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  to  look  for 
the  abandonment  of  tlu;  fiiscinations  of 
political  activity,  the  agitation  of  stirring 
interests  of  state,  the  charms  of  the  senate, 
for  the  more  peaceful  and  less  exciting  exer- 
cises of  the  int<?llect  in  the  paths  of  literature 
and  science.  And  though  a  Grenville  and  a 
Wellesley  may,  in  their  retirement,  have  in- 
dulged in  the  amenities  of  scholastic  lore, 
their  tuneful  labors  may  be  appropriat<*ly 
likened  to  the  fabled  lays  of  the  dying  swan — 
the  last  emanations  of  minds  severed  for  ever 
from  the  abstractions  of  the  political  arena ; 
and  as  filling  up  the  brief  void  between  time 
and  eternity  by  the  harmless  indulgence  of  an 
elegant  taste,  rather  than  as  the  serious  pro- 
ductions of  a  literary  life.  Tliat  there  have 
been  BriUsh  statesmen,  whose  grasp  of  soul 
partook  of  universality ;  that  there  still  is 
one,  of  whom  it  must  be  admitt<id,  even  by 
his  enemies,  that  his  versatility  of  genius  de- 
fies all  limit ;  the  names  of  "  l^acon"  and  of 
"Brougham"  attest.  But  though  both 
statesmen,  they  were  not  prime  ministers. 
Their  rise  to  political  eminence  was  through 
a  channel  widely  distinct  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  different  in  its  termination.  The  bar 
and  the  church   have  ever  been,  doubtless, 


the  chief  avenues  to  distinction ;  and  the 
acquirements  of  the  lawyer  and  the  divine 
tempt  both  to  production  m  the  graver  walka 
of  literature ;  and  though  to  the  lawyer  the 
essay  be  fraught  with  peril,  and  endanger  his 
professional  reputation,  it  is  sometimes  ven- 
tured with  success,  imd  the  hardy  venturer 
not  unfnHjuently  achieves  the  coveted  wool- 
sack. The  mitre,  t<x>,  "in  the  good  old 
times,"  was  not  unfnjquently  the  reward  of 
classic  taste  and  literary  merit,  while  now 
it  seems  to  fall  on  studied  dullness  and  ob- 
scurity, or  crowns  the  flippant  and  iconoclas- 
tic zeal  of  professorial  rashness.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  "  belles  lettres"  have 
not,  upon  the  whole,  impeded  rather  than 
accelerated  the  progress  of  the  lawyer  to  the 
woolsack,  and  the  divine  to  lawn  sleeves ; 
but  it  is  quite  cerUiin  that  literary  attainments 
in  this  country,  su  far  from  being  even  cateris 
paribus,  an  advanttige,  are  prejudicial  to  the 
candidate  for  political  power.  Instead  of 
paving  the  way,  they  render  the  path  more 
rugged,  if  not  ipso  facto  inaccessible.  They 
place  their  possessor  under  a  s})eoies  of 
"  taboo" — an  anomaly  difficult  to  explain. 

In  other  countries,  even  in  these  times, — 
times  fraught  with  stirring  incidents,  big  with 
events  remarkable  for  change,  demanding 
men  of  especi^il  aptitude  to  guide  the  nation- 
al councils  from  knowledge  based  on  the 
soundest  foundation  of  practical  experience, 
and  not  upon  closet  learning  and  theoretic 
wisdom, — men  like  Guizot,  Thiere,  Lamartine, 
have  been  raised  to  the  highest  political  (Em- 
inence. But  for  liis  literary  fame,  Guizot 
might  have  drudged  his  life  away,  a  "  chef 
de  bureau."  Nor  would  Thiere  have  worked 
his  way  to  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of 
his  sovereign,  and  for  a  time  have  swayed 
the  destinies  of  France,  but  for  the  literary 
abilities  which  distinguished  his  career  as  an 
historian  and  political  essayist,  or  rather 
journalist,  a  branch  of  literature  more  suc- 
cessfully though  not  more  ably  cultivated  in 
France  than  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
leading  us  out  of  our  way  to  comment  upon 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  help, 
however,  contrasting  the  career  of  a  popular 
"  Redacteur"  in  France,  and  the  favorite  edi- 
tor of  an  English  journal.  The  one  is  fited 
and  caressed  in  all  societies,  reaches  to  the 
pinnacle  of  political  greatness,  even  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  or  President  of  a  Republic, — 
whih;  the  other  remains  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  pulling  the  strings  and  moving  the 
wires  which  direct,  control,  and  fire  the  pas- 
sions of  the  whole  nation,  which  pull  down 
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and  set  up  ministers,  make  and  immake  cabi- 
nets,— an  imseen  and  often  unknown  private 
individual. 

Again,  if  we  direct  our  eyes  to  Germany, 
where  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  aristocracy 
are,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  till  lately 
were,  pre-eminently  strong,  we  can  cite  a 
numerous  list  of  names  illustrative  of  the  tri- 
umph of  literary  and  scientific  learning.  In 
Saxony  a  Lindenau,  in  Prussia  a  Humboldt, 
both  prime  ministers  of  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns, raised  by  literary  and  scientific  repu- 
tation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Savignys,  the 
Bunsens,  the  Niebuhrs,  who  have  held  port- 
folios, or  been  invested  with  the  highest 
diplomatic  functions.  While  the  despotic 
states  of  Russia  and  Austria  confine  the  re- 
wards of  literary  and  scientific  excellence  to 
a  professorship,  a  bit  of  ribbon  at  the  button- 
hole, or  a  diamond  snufF-box,  France,  Prus- 
sia, and  Saxony  make  ministers  of  their  poets 
and  historians,  ambassadors  and  envoys  of 
their  scholars  and  their  "  savans." 

In  England  we  may  search  in  vain  for 
such  examples.  Successful  commanders, 
naval  and  military,  recruit  the  peerage,  it  is 
true,  and  a  red  ribbon  and  a  baronetcy  now 
and  then  is  doled  out  to  a  Banks,  aUerschel, 
or  a  Bulwer ;  but  where  is  the  soliiary  in- 
stance of  a  man  who,  since  ministerial^  re- 
sponsibility was  more  than  nominal,  since 
premiers  were  somethi^  more  than  the  mere 
blind  instruments  of  the  sovereign  will,  and 
tools  of  faction,  has  grasped  the  helm  and 
piloted  the  vessel  of  state,  whose  intellectu- 
al claims  alone,  irrespective  of  birth,  fortune, 
or  aristocratical  connections,  have  raised  him 
to  that  position  ? 

Of  thirty  premiers  since  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  three  at  most  have  leaped  the  bar 
of  aristocratic  prejudice ;  and  they  not  on  a 
Uterary  Pegasus,  not  from  their  achievements 
in  literature  or  in  science,  but  by  the  force  of 
party  zeal,  the  intrigue  and  warmth  of  politi- 
cal hostility.  How  feelingly  does  Canning 
allude  to  this  rigid  system  of  political  exclu- 
siveness ! 

"  I  know  (he  says)  there  is  a  political  creed 
which  asijtisns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great 
families  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to 
influence  the  people ;  and  this  doctrine  of  heredi- 
tary aptitude  for  administration  is,  singularly 
enough,  most  prevalent  among  those  wlio  find 
notliin^morc  laughable  than  the  principle  of  legit- 
imacy m  the  crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscribed.  If  to  de))end  directly  u|>on  the  peo- 
ple as  their  representative  in  Parliament;  if,  as  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support 
than  that  of  public  confidence — if  that  ia  to  do  an 
adventurer^  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  I 


would  not  exchanofe  that  situation  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages  which  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry 
of  an  hundred  generations.'* 

Canning,  though  not  a  literary  man,  cer- 
tainly distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic 
taste.  His  Oxford  prize  poem,  the  *'Iter  adMee- 
cam,^*  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  classic  taste.  No  one  can  for- 
get his  "Needy  Knife- Grinder,"  his  "  Friend  to 
Humanity," — the  most  exquisite  morsels  of 
literary  trifling ;  nor  his  powers  of  satire,  so 
frequently  exercised  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Pitt,  in  the  "  New  Morality." 

To  what  taunts  again  was  Addinglon  ex- 
posed on  account  of  bus  low  birth !  Who 
forgets  the  sneers  of  Sheridan,  in  his  para- 
phrase of  Martial,  "  i  do  not  love  thee.  Dr. 
Fell,'*  in  allusion  to  the  lucky  accident  whioh 
first  brought  him,  the  Doctor's  Son,  into 
notice!  And  who  can  doubt  that  Peel's 
double  first,  at  Oxford,  would  have  been  as 
little  cared  for  as  a  senior  wninglership  at 
Cambridge,  which  leads  to  the  high  reward 
of  an  obscure  college  hving,  but  for  the  forty 
thousand  a  year  which  backed  the  honorable 
baronet's  claims  to  ministerial  rank ! 

We  are  not  going  to  make  a  disquisition 
on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Uterary  and  scien- 
tific men  for  high  office,  or  to  urge  aca- 
demic fame  as  the  test  of  superior  aptitude 
for  statesmen.  But  we  could  not  help  no- 
ticing the  fact,  that  while  in  France,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  other  Continental  States,  Hterary 
and  scientific  men  have  been  purposely  se- 
lected to  fill  the  highest  offices  m  the  State, 
in  England  high  birth  has  ever  been  and  still 
is  considered  the  first  criterion  of  ministerial 
fitness; — the  indispensable  and  often  sok 
quality  of  a  Premier. 

Whether  Lord  John  Russell  be  entitled  to 
the  charjicter  of  a  ** literary  man"  or  not, 
can  have  but  little  influenced  his  chances  of 
official  success.  Third  son  of  a  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  prestige  of  high  family,  which  in 
his  case  none  can  gainsay,  joined  to  an  assidu- 
ous attendance  upon  parliamentary  duties, 
would  alone  in  time,  with  moderate  capacity 
and  ordinary  acquirements,  lead  to  the  high- 
est official  station.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  ascertain  Lord  John's 
rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  to  measure 
his  excellence  as  a  literary  man, — a  title  he 
may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of,  but  one 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity 
he  has  written,  he  no  doubt  speculated  on 
obtaining.  For  though  some  of  his  produc- 
tions were  evidently  designed  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  to  the  public  the  noble  lord's  po- 
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litical  creed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
indications  of  having  sounded,  if  not  quite 
fathomed,  some  of  the  depths  of  political  and 
constitutional  economy,  yet  this  cannot  be 
said  of  all  his  works;  for  it  is  to  no  one 
branch  of  literature  that  the  noble  writer  has 
confined  himself, — tragedy,  history,  bioCTa- 
phy,  essays, — from  the  ephemeral  pamphlet 
to  the  ponderous  quarto,  swell  the  varied 
catalogue. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  upon  which  of  his 
works  Lord  John  Russell  would  feel  disposed 
to  stake  his  literary  reputation ;  and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  we  are  justified  in  taking 
notice  of  some,  which,  though  published  anon- 
ymously, arc  attributed  to  his  pen,  and,  indeed, 
whose  authorship  is  now  no  longer  a  secret. 
Such  gross  mistakes  have  occurred  to  the 
keenest  critics  in  the  filiation  of  literary  per- 
formances, that  were  the  works  in  question 
less  currently  recognized,  or  were  they  the 
least  favorable  to  his  pretensions,  we  might 
hesitate  to  include  them  in  our  survey ;  for 
WB  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  "  That  when  a 
man  of  rank  appears  in  a  literary  character, 
he  deserves  to  have  his  merit  handsomely 
allowed.'*  And  in  this  spirit  we  are  disposed 
to  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  noble  lUtera- 
tew  of  the  House  of  Bedford. 

The  noble  writer  once  upon  a  time  per- 
haps thought  with  Junius,  "  That  a  printed 
paper  receives  very  little  consideration  from 
the  most  respectable  signature."  However 
that  may  be,  the  first  book  of  Lord  John's  is 
a  collection  of  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  left 
his  lodgings;  published  under  the  euphoni- 
ous pseudonyme  of  Joseph  Skillet,  and  bear- 
ing date  May  24,  1820,  when  his  lordship 
had  just  attained  his  28th  year. 

These  essays,  consisting  of  248  octavo  pa- 
ges, are  ushered  into  pubhc  notice  by  a  rather 
humorous  preface,  as  to  how  the  MS.  came 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Skillet,  and  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  he  determined  to  put 
them  into  print ;  a  style  of  introduction  much 
in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  which  the  author 
of  Waverley  seems  to  have  made  fashionable. 
The  subjects  treated  of  are  various  in  their 
kind  ;  not  in  themselves  destitute  of  interest, 
but  briefly  handled,  and  though  with  evi- 
dence of  some  reading,  not  with  the  ability 
to  justify  the  aphoristic  and  dictatorial  style 
affected  by  the  author.  There  prevails 
throughout  a  dogmatic  tone,  which  disposes 
the  reader  to  rebel  against  the  rather  bold 
opinions  advanced,  and  extravagant  criticism. 
We  have  selected  those  portions  which  we 
think  may  be  most  interesting  to  the  reader, 


and  which  are  at  the  same  time  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  whole. 

E«ayi  of  a  Gentle- 1  "Vanity,  whlch  every  one 
man,  &o.  s  blamcs,  13  the  most  universal 
of  all  motives  of  action  *<?/  qfui  de  canfemnertdd 
gloria  librum  scripsit  numen  affixil,'  There  are 
many  characters  so  slightly  built  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  no  higher  or  more  noble  incitement :  were 
they  without  ^'anity,  thcv  would  be  indolent 
in  afikirs,  uncivil  and  rude  in  society,  selfish  in 
their  actions  and  behavior.  It  is  to  a  desire  to 
conciliate  public  opinion  that  we  owe  all  the  vir- 
tues of  weak  characters,  and  even  many  great 
men  have  been  sustained  in  their  career  by  tlie 
same  useful  passion. 

[Vanity  and  Love  of  Fame,]  *•  There  is  no  mo- 
tive which  ends  in  self  more  noble  Uian  the  love 
of  fame.  Thi:^  is  one  of  the  passions  which  has, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  a  good  and  bad  side. 
There  is  nothing  more  silly  and  contemptible  than 
the  *  besoin  tiefaire  parler  de  soi*  which  animates 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  fame. 
The  wearing  a  particular  dre»s,  or  driving  an  un- 
common carriage;  writing  quarto  books  about  noth- 
ing j  or  making  a  speech  to  every  mob  that  can  be 
collected ;  are  generally  proofs  of  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain distinction  without  the  qualities  which  de- 
serve it.  Btit  there  is  a  love  of  fame  that  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  of  which  nature  makes 
use  to  produce  discotery  in  science  and' emifumce  in 
art.  A  man  of  genius  feels  himself  alternately 
impelled  to  perform  great  actions,  and  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  ^nd  labor  of  the  enterprise.  In  this 
struggle  the  deme  of  exertion  would  gradually 
become  less  violent,  and  would  generally,  in  the 
end,  bo  stifled  by  pleasure  and  indolence,  did  not 
the  love  of  fame  furnish  an  auxiliary  incitement 
to  action.  Pushed  on  by  such  an  impulse,  the 
man  of  genius  overcomes  every  obstacle ;  he  in- 
vestigates, weighs,  and  provides  against  the  most 
minute  blot  in  his  plans ;  he  passes  the  night  with- 
out  repose,  and  tlie  day  without  recreation;  he  for- 
gets the  wear  of  continual  thought,  the  lalx)r  which 
perfection  requires,  or  the  dangers  which  an  un- 
tried enterprise  may  offer;  till  at  length  he  bursts 
forth  in  splendor,  like  the  sun  through  a  mid-day 
fog,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  hero  of  his 
age.  But  his  glory  is  not  complete.  In  centu- 
ries still  to  come  his  verse  shall  fire  the  bosom,  or 
awake  the  tear;  his  discovery  shall  exalt  the  mind 
of  the  student  or  guide  the  rudder  of  navigation ; 
his  example  shall  animate  the  breast  of  patriots, 
and  keep  alive  the  love  of  immortality.  Having 
mentioned  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  cold 
objections  of  some  metaphysicians.  It  has  been 
argued  that  posthumous  fame  is  an  unreasonable 
object  of  desire  ;  as  no  man  can  obtain  it  till  he  is 
incapable  of  enjoying  it.  To  this  I  shall  answer, 
that  himself  living  in  the  future,  he  foresees  the 
homage  that  will  attend  upon  his  name.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  almost  every  great  poet  and 
philosopher  has  foreseen  his  own  immortality.  If 
it  be  ODJected  that  this  foretaste  of  fame,  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  homage,  must  be  an  airy 
and  unsubstantial  pleasure,  I  shall  briefly  reply 
that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  many  others 
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which  have  always  been  appreciated.  If  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  happiness,  though 
without  receiving  the  thanks,  of  an  unknown 
beggar — if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  read  and  admired 
by  distant  nations,  tliough  they  transmit  no  testi- 
mony of  their  admiration — if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
loved  by  persons  in  England  even  when  on  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic — it  may  also  be  a  pleasure,  and 
one  of  the  hicliest  degree,  to  be  conscious  that  we 
shall  obtain  Uie  admiration,  the  blessing,  the  love, 
of  future  generations." 

[Men  of  Letters.]  "  There  is  no  class  of  per- 
sons, it  may  be  observed,  whose  failings  are  more 
open  to  remark  than  men  of  letters.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where 
everything  they  do  is  carefully  observed  by  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  high.  In  the 
next  place,  their  occupation,  especially  if  they  are 
poets,  being  either  the  exjtression  of  superabundant 
jecling  or  the  pursuit  (f  praise,  they  are  naturally 
more  sensitive  and  quick  in  their  emotions  than 
any  other  class  of  men :  hence  a  thousand  little 
quarrels  and  passing  irritabilities.  In  the  next 
place,  they  have  the  power  of  wounding  deeply 
those  of  whom  they  are  envious.  A  man  who 
shoots  envies  another  who  shoots  better.  A  shoe- 
maker even  envies  another  who  makes  morepoiiu- 
lar  shoes ;  but  the  sportsman  and  the  shoemaker 
can  only  say  they  do  not  like  their  rival;  the 
author  cuts  his  brother  author  to  the  bone  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram  or  bon  mot" 

[On Plays.]  **  The  dramatic  art,  when  carried 
to  perfection,  may  be  defined  to  be  that  of  exhibit- 
ing human  nature  in  a  point  of  view,  cither  affect- 
ing or  amusing,  if  we  adopt  this  definition  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  the  English  should  have 
succeeded  best  in  tragedy  and  the  French  in 
comedy.  The  English,  fond  of  deep  emotion,  and 
refleclinnr  lon^  upon  their  own  sensations,  have 
portrayed,  with  a  truth  which  seemed  scarcely 
attainable,  the  character  and  conduct  of  individu- 
als whom  fortune  placed  in  the  highest  rank  and 
exposed  to  tlie  most  stormy  trials.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success  in  this  branch  of  art,  has 
teen  their  failure  in  the  department  of  comedy. 
As  they  are  little  accustomed  to  display  their  feel- 
ings in  society,  authors  have  been  obliged  to  sup- 
ply, by  extravagant  plots  and  eccentric  charac- 
ters, the  want  of  accurate  portraits,  and  to  borrow 
from  fancy  the  interest  which  observation  could 
not  afford. 

"  The  other  fault  which  I  mentioned,  that  of 
mixing  comedy  and  tragedy,  has  been  often  de- 
fended. It  is,  in  fact,  tlie  merit  of  relieving  the 
mind  oppressed  by  too  long  a  succession  of  sad 
scenes,  and  makes  a  tragedy  palatable  to  ordinary 
minds.  //  is  like  the  gas  in  mineral  waters,  which 
makes  steel  supportable  to  weak  stomachs.  But 
does  it  not  also  interrupt  the  interest  ?  and  does 
it  not  prevent  the  existence  of  any  strong  emotion  ? 
Shakspeare  has  best  answered  these  questions  by 
diminisliincfthe  number  of  such  scenes  in  Othello, 
Lear,  and  Macbeth." 

[PUitical  Economy.]  "Political  economy  is 
an  awful  thing ;  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  the 
legislature  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  ques- 


tions which  involve  the  immediate  happiness,  per- 
haps the  very  existence  of  millions  of  the  people 
by  rules  of  science  which  change  from  day  to 
day.  // 15  not  a  matter  of  very  urgent  or  pressing 
necessity  to  know  wliether  oxygen  gets  the  letter  of 
phlogiston,  or  chlorine  is  a  better  founded  name  than 
oxy^muriatic  acid ;  but  it  is  of  another  kind  of  im- 
portance to  know  whether  a  silver  currency,  of 
a  certain  standard,  will  prove  a  considerable  bene- 
fit or  a  certain  ruin;  whether  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  foreign  corn  is  a  blessing  or  a  curae 
to  the  nation  whicn  imports  it.  Yet  these  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  author' 
ity  of  men,  who,  icith  all  their  talents,  do  not,  I  must 
confess,  inspire  me  with  perfect  confidence" 

"It  is  very  true  that  iiingland  would  sell  more 
cotton  if  her  manufacturers  got  cheap  corn  from 
Poland.  But  a  statesman  is  bound  to  think, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  million  more 
people  in  the  manufacturing  towns  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  losing  half  a  million  of  farmers  and  la- 
borers. And  he  must  place  before  his  eyes  tbe 
picture  of  such  half  million  starved  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  dragging  along  with  them,  for  a  time,  tbe 
people  employed  in  every  branch  of  industry 
which  depends  upon  their  demand,  clamorous  for 
a  pittance  which  the  inflexible  f^pirit  of  scienoe 
denies ;  shaking,  perhaps,  the  pillars  of  the  state, 
and  menacing  the  whole  order  of  society,  be- 
fore thev  suffer  themselves  to  be  extirpated  by 
famine. 


The  Life  of  Lord 
Williun  KosMll : 
with  tome  accoant 
of  Uie  Timet  in 
which  he  lived. 
3  vob.     18-20. 


The  noble  essayist,  casting 
aside  the  plebeian  mantle  of 
Joseph  Skillet,  makes  his 
debut,  in  propria  personA,  as 
a  biographer,  animated  by 
the  wish  to  rescue  tne  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  from  the  reproaches 
of  preceding  writers.  In  a  preface  modest 
but  ndice,  and  passing  a  high  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  abilities  of  Hume,  the  giving  forth  to 
the  world  this  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell 
is  justified  on  the  groimd  of  Hume's  partiality 
to  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  prejudiced 
his  narrative,  and  further,  by  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  transactions  of  that  period 
by  the  despatches  of  tlic  French  minister  by 
Sir  John  l)alr}'mple,  wliich  were  not  pub- 
lished when  Hume  wrote.  That  the  pohtical 
bias  of  Hume  may  have  betrayed  him  into  a 
culpable  partiahty,  and  that  it  did  so,  to  a 
ccrtiiin  extent,  is  readily  roncoded.  Few  are 
the  composers  of  personal  histor}'  who  come 
to  their  tiisk  with  that  independent  spirit  of 
impartiality,  that  inflexible  regard  for  the 
distribution  of  equal  ju.stice,  without  which 
the  verj'  end  and  aim  of  this  species  of  writ- 
ing must  fail  of  being  accomplished.  Pre- 
eminent as  is  the  rank  of  Johnson,  incontro- 
vertible as  are  his  merits  in  this  dopiirtment 
of  hterature,  and  high  as  his  moral  character 
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undoubtedly  stood,  yet  the  moment  his  relig- 
ious or  natiomil  prejudices  found  an  oppo- 
nent in  the  character  under  examination,  then 
his  candor  and  his  judgment  utterly  forsook 
him.  But  we  must  naturally  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  same  defects  in  the  present 
work,  and  in  a  degree,  we  fear,  more  than 
sufiicient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  of 
fresh  sources  of  information.  The  tenderness 
o£  reputation  of  an  ancestor,  though  remote — 
the  feelings  of  family  pride — are  motives /or 
paring  which  is  a  great  impediment  to  true 
biography.  This,  however,  concerns  the 
fidelity  of  the  life,  and  bears  little  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  merits,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
with  which  alone  we  are  interested. 

For  though  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  be  partial,  it  cannot  fail  to  disclose  the 
presence  or  the  want  of  the  qualities  of  the 
biographer.  Copious  materials  and  the  strict- 
est impartiality  would  be  of  little  avail  if  the 
method  of  composition  be  wanting  in  perspi- 
cuity. A  collection  of  unconnt^cted  particu- 
lars, the  most  sedulous  accumulation  of  **  ac- 
ta, dicta,  consilia,  script  a,**  of  all  that  could 
be  gathered  together,  does  not  constitute  bi- 
ography ;  a  task  requiring  no  small  pains  in 
the  preparation,  and  no  little  effort  in  the 
performance.  To  avoid  a  tedious  prolixity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  vague  generality  on  the 
other,  to  escape  being  a  mere  dry  narrator  of 
facts,  and  yet  not  to  err  by  over  lavish  de- 
duction, demands  a  mind  of  the  first  order  of 
intellectual  power.  The  Life  of  Lord  Will- 
iam Russell  is  certainly  one  well  calculated  to 
display  the  biofjraphic  spirit.  The  conduct 
of  a  man  laboring  under  misfoitune,  strug- 
gling with  persecution,  wounded  by  ingrati- 
tude, must  ever  afford  the  material  for  inter- 
esting delineation. 

How  fiir  then  has  Lord  John  succeeded  in 
the  important  and  responsible  office  of  delin- 
eator and  expounder  of  his  ancestor's  person- 
al history  ?  Our  expectations  of  any  singu- 
lar excellence  were  not  raised  ver}'^  high  by 
the  noble  lord's  notion  of  the  nature  cf  bio- 
graphical interest — "  What  most  contributes 
to  render  biography  amusing,  is  a  certain  sin- 
gularity and  some  degree  of  forwardness  and 
presumption  in  the  hero."  The  noble  writer's 
own  life  will,  upon  this  theory,  be  amusing 
in  the  highest  degree ;  but  his  ancestor  hav- 
ing been  a  plain,  sober,  unaffected  person, 
who  never  originated  any  measure  of  impor- 
tance, the  reader  is  prepared  for  a  tolerably 
large  dose  of  dullness.  We  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  an  extract,  for  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  entire  page  of  the  author's  own  compo- 
sition.    It  is,  in  fact,  no  life  at  all,  but  a  string* 


ing  together  of  those  opinions  on  government 
and  freedom,  which  the  noble  author  loses 
no  opportunity  of  parading,  interlarded  with 
quotations,  some  not  very  interesting  letters, 
and  a  few  sayings  and  anecdotes,  without 
any  relief  from  polished  style  or  the  smallest 
display  of  feeling.  A  more  cold,  uninterest- 
ing, and  fragmentary  performance  could  hard- 
ly be  written  by  a  dull  schoolmaster,  paid  by 
the  sheet. 

"  The  political  opinions  of  Lord  Russell  were 
those  of  a  Whig.  His  religious  creed  was  that 
of  a  mild  and  talented  Christian.  If,  as  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  showed  a  violent  animosity  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  an  extent  which  cannot  IfC 
justified^  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  hostility 
was  almost  entirely  political.  The  attack  which 
was  made  upon  our  Constitution  appeared  in  the 
colors  and  with  the  ensign  of  Popery,  and  it  was 
only  by  resisting  the  Romish  Church  that  civil 
liberty  could  be  secured.  He  wished  our  own  in- 
stitutions to  be  more  favorable  to  dissenters ;  or, 
in  other  words,  for  a  larger  comprehension  of 
sects.  Had  his  wish  been  pratifiea,  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  England  would  have  been  strength- 
ened, both  against  the  see  of  Rome  and  against 
future  schism,  wiili  the  loss  only  of  some  slavish 
dfKtrines  and  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies  which 
our  early  reformers  never  adopted.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  betrayed  him  into  credulity. 
It  was  the  fault  of  honest  men  in  that  age ;  and  it 
is  singular,  that  absurd  as  the  story  of  the  popish 
plot  avowedly  is,  wo  have  more  respect  for  those 
who  fell  into  the  delusion  than  for  those  who  es- 
caped it.  But  whatever  blame  may  attach  to 
Lord  Russell //ran  excess  of  political  and  religious 
z&il,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  firmness  and 
perseverance  were  eminently  useful  to  his  coun- 
try in  a  most  critical  period  of  her  fortunes,  and 
that  his  example  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  those  liberties  which  he  died  to  vindicate." 

The  simplicity  of  this  contradictory  sum- 
ming up  of  Lord  William  Russell's  political 
character  requires  no  comment ;  to  define  his 
creed  as  that  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  Christian, 
and  to  paint  him  a  credulous  and  excessive 
political  and  religious  zealot,  unjustifiably 
violent  when  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, is  a  blunder  Lord  John  only  could 
commit. 

Pursuing  our  inquiry  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  must  next  pass  in  review,  '  An  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  English  Government  and 
Constitution,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
to  the  present  time,*  [viz.  1821.] 

This  also  bears  upon  the  title-page  the  no- 
ble writer's  name,  who,  in  some  prefatory 
remarks,  announces  his  object  to  have  been 
the  illustration  of  "  two  very  plain  but  some- 
what neglected  truths,**  viz. : — 
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"  First,  that  the  continental  monarchies  of  En- 
rope  require  complete  regeneration  before  their  sub- 
jects can  become  virtuous  and  hapjyy.  Second,  that 
the  Government  of  England  is  not  to  he  included 
in  this  class;  for  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
liberty,  worth,  and  content  amongst  the  people, 
while  its  abases  easily  admit  of  reforms  consist- 
ent with  its  spirit,  capable  of  being  effected  with- 
out injury  or  danger,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
its  preservation." 

It  is,  however,  with  the  latter  of  the  neg- 
lected truths  in  question  that  the  present  vol- 
ume deals.  The  first  not  beiny  finished,  we 
have  therefore  the  second  volume  first,  a  kmd 
of  "  vifTSpov  •'porspov^process  which  we  should 
have  thought  fatal  to  the  argument  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  chronicler.  The 
reason  why  this  latter  portion  is  thus  prema- 
turely published  "  without  sufficient  concoc- 
tion or  correction,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
vanity  of  imagining  it  may  at  this  period  be 
of  some  service.  It  may  at  least  provoke  the 
wits  and  excite  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to 
a  more  happy  attention,  in  which  ever}'  mem- 
ber of  this  free  community  has  an  interest  of 
the  deepest  importance." 

It  is  not  our  design  to  combat  the  doc- 
trine of  monarchical  regenerafion,  which  the 
noble  lord  insists  upon,  in  foreign  lands,  be- 
fore the  population  can  become  a  happy  and 
virtuous  one,  since  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'  has 
not  only  changed  much  abroad,  but  much  at 
home  ;  and  amongst  other  things  which  have 
undergone  mutation,  Lord  John  s  opinions  are 
not  the  least  remarkable.  For  our  own  part, 
with  all  his  freedom,  we  fear  that  John  Bull 
is  not  much  more  virtuous  than  the  Austrian 
or  the  Dutchman,  and  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  he  is  less  happy.  Whether  this 
"pellet"  from  Lord  John's  literary  pop- 
gun "  provoked  the  wit"  or  "  excited  the 
thoughts"  of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  other 
quondam  important  personages,  or  whether  it 
failed  to  do  so  from  want  of  the  "  concoction* 
so  hcrbalistically  lamented,  must  remain  an 
unsolved  problem  until  the  late  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  Austria's  memoirs  are  given  to  the 
world.  If  it  failed  in  awakening  foreign 
governments  to  the  importance  of  completely 
regenerating  their  systems,  perhaps  "  it  did 
not  fail  in  being  of  some  service,**  that  is,  to 
the  noble  author  himself ;  for  though  he  was 
too  modest  to  say  so,  he  alone  can  supply  the 
information  as  to  who  was  the  object  of  such 
service.  That  the  essay,  or  rather  collection 
of  essays,  was  intended  as  an  advertisement 
of  th('  noble  lord's  political  creed,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  reads  the  ninety-one  chapters  into 
which  the  said  volume^of  305  pages,  is  divided. 


Besides  dissertations  upon  the  lives  and 
governments  of  the  successive  sovereigns, 
from  Henry  VII.  to  George  III.,  we  have 
•*  Poor  Laws,"  "  National  Debt,"  "  Liberty  of 
the  Press,"  **  Parliamentary  Reform,"  "  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  "  Criminal  Law,"  "  Influence  of 
the  Crown,"  and  a  sufticiently  piquant  and 
diversified  "bill  of  ftire."  At  the  head  of 
each  chapter  is  placed  a  quotation  from  some 
celebrated  writer,  as  a  kind  of  text  upon 
which  the  noble  lord  spins  his  discourse. 
And  at  the  tail  we  find  some  aphoristic  de^ 
duction,  enunciating  the  author's  political 
notions.  We  shall  pass  by  the  introductory 
chapter  on  the  first  principles  of  the  English 
government  and  constitution,  for  it  b  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Blackstone  mystified,  and 
shown  up  in  masquerade.  The  pith  or  cli- 
max, which,  as  in  a  lady's  letter,  is  to  be 
Umnd  in  the  postscript,  though  not  remarka- 
ble for  elegance  of  expression,  explains  the 
old  tinkering  propensities  of  Lord  John  to 
mend  the  constitutional  kettle ;  but  would 
provoke  a  severe  comment  upon  his  more 
recent  doctrine  of  finality,  and  the  stationary 
policy  of  his  administration  at  the  present 
crisis. 

"  There  was  a  practical  wisdom  in  oar  ances- 
tors, which  induced  them  to  alter  and  vary  the 
form  of  our  institutions  as  they  went  on ;  to  suit 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lime,  and  re- 
form them  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience. 
They  never  ceased  to  work  upon  our  frame  of 
government,  as  a  sculptor  fashions  the  model  of 
a  favorite  statue.  // 15  an  act  tunc  seldom  used, 
and  the  disuse  has  beenattcnded  with  evils  of  the 
most  alarming  magnitude." 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  character  of  Lord 
John  Russell ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  his 
position  as  un  homme  de  Icttres. 


{■: 


[Liberty  of  the  Press.]  "  Before  I  proceed  to 
rive  a  short  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  Press, 
et  us  again  recall  to  our  minds  that  it  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  liberty  without  its  licentiousness. 
Every  attempt  to  curb  its  licentiousness  other- 
wise than  by  the  application  of  the  law  after  an 
oflenco  committed,  must  likewise  restrain  its  lib- 
erty. To  do  tlic  one  without  the  other,  were  as 
diflicult  as  to  provide  that  the  sun  should  bring  our 
flowers  and  fruits  to  perfectitm,  but  never  scorch 
our  faces.  Many  have  a  mistaken  notion  of  what 
the  Press  is :  they  suppose  it  to  be  a  regular  in- 
dependent power,  like  the  Crown,  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Press  does  nothing  more  than 
afford  a  means  of  expressing,  in  g(K)d  and  able 
language,  the  opinions  of  large  classes  of  socie- 
ty. For  if  Uicse  opinions,  however  well  sustained, 
arc  paradoxes  contined  to  the  individual  who  ut- 
ters them,  they  fall  as  harmless,  in  the  middle  of 
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sixteen  millions  of  people,  as  the;  would  do  in  a  | 
private  part*  of  three  or  fntir.  Nor  ia  it  the 
sentiment  of  A,  the  editor  of  one  newspaper,  or 
of  B,  the  editor  of  another,  which  conirola  the 
course  of  Government.  These  men  are  little,  if 
it  all,  known;  with  one  or  two  exceptions, their 
names  are  never  mentioned.  It  is  their  bIuII  in 
embodying  in  a  daily  iournal  the  feeling^s  and 
reasonings  which  coma  home  to  tho  bueinesa  and 
the  boBOme  of  large  portions  of  their  countrj'men, 
that  obtains  for  their  writings  fame  and  general 
acceptance.  But  it  would  he  vnin  for  these  per- 
aumt  to  endeavor  to  make  the  people  dxtcimtented 
teilh  lava  whick  they  torrd  a/id  a  minister  trhom 
thity  revered.  They  would  not  be  dreaded  nor 
even  read.  Equally  vain  would  it  be  for  a  vicious, 
oppressive,  and  odious  government  to  suppress 
the  hbert;  of  printing.  It  was  not  the  Press 
which  oveitumed  Charles  I.,  nor  could  the  Inquisi- 
tion preserve  to  Ferdinand  VIII.  his  despotic 
power — the  dark  cabal,  the  secrtt  cmtjiiratnr,  the 
ndden  tumuli,  the  solitary  assoMsin,  may  all  be 
found  tcliere  tKe  liberty  of  printing  hasnecer  exist- 
ed. And  were  a  government  to  sitppresa  it  where 
it  does  Mist,  without  taking  away  the  matter  of 
sedition,  more  crime  and  less  accuritj  would 
probably  be  the  result  of  their  foolish  panic  and 

powerless  precaution ■     . 

No  one  has  yd  seen  the  newspa- 
per or  pamphlet,  which  openly  defends  the  venal- 
ity of  judges  or  the  infliction  of  torture,  any  more 
than  the  tragedy  which  holda  up  cowardice  to 
odiniration,  or  endeavors  to  make  envy  amiable  in 
our  eyes;  even  the  worst  men  love  virtue  in  their 
stndies.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  evident  the  exer- 
cjee  of  this  cen&orship  must  be  bencScial  to  the 
country ;  no  statesman  can  hope  that  his  corrupt 
practices,  his  jobs,  his  obliqaiiies,  liis  tergiversa- 
tions, can  escape  from  a  vigilance  that  never 
slumbers,  and  an  industry  that  never  wearies. 
Nor  i»  it  an  important  olietaclo  to  truth,  that  the 
daily  newspapers  are  the  advocates  of  party, 
rather  than  searchers  after  truth.  The  nation, 
after  hearing  both  sides,  may  decide  tietween 
them." 

[The  National  Debt.]  "There  can  he  little 
doubt  thai,  for  a  certain  time,  a  national  debt  is 
beneficial  in  its  effects.  It  promotes  a  rapid  cir- 
culation of  money ;  it  brings  new  capitalists  intii 
the  market  with  more  enterprise  and  more  inven- 
tion than  the  old  proprictonj  of  land.  It  obhges 
the  laborer  to  work  harder,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
produces  new  demands  for  labor.  But  Khcn  the 
national  laxei  haxe  increased  to  a  certain  nmnunf, 
Iheie  effects  are  nearly  reversed.  I'riccs  are  so 
prodigiously  increasecf  to  the  consumer,  that  all 
prudent  men  retrench  both  Iheir  conxumption  and 
their  employment  of  labor.  The  ereater  propor- 
tion of  the  general  income  of  the  country,  is 
transferred  from  the  iiands  of  men  who  have  the 
moans  of  laying  it  out  innpricnllure  ormanufac- 
tnres,  into  the  hands  of  great  [nerchants,  whose 
capital  overflows  the  market,  and  returns  in  the 
shape  of  mortgages.  There  is,  atthe  samo  time, 
a  great  want  of  and  grpat  abundance  of  money. 
Such  are  the  eifecls  of  a  great  national  debt  upon 
individuals.    But  tliere  is  another  view  in  which 


this  ddil  It  an  tinmiird  eiil ;  I  [uean,  at  it  impaiiv 
and  exhausts  the  resources  of  the  State.  The 
erpenst  </  former  tears  render*  it  at  lait  difficttU 

much  of  the  rent  of  Ihc  lanilholdcr  is  taken  from 
him,  that  the  niinislcr  dares  not  apk  for  more,  \m 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
land  itself." 

The  premier  here  digresses  into  a  retro- 
spect of  variotis  epochs  of  distress  ;  commends 
the  corn  lau:3,  at  prerenting  the  abandonment 
of  agriculture  in  England  ;  reviews  the  mon- 
etary crisis  of  1813,  and  takes  occasion  to 
eulogize  a  nostrum  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  that 
guineas  should  be  coined  of  the  value  of  the 
twenty-one  shillings  paper  currency,  a  pro- 
ceeding his  lordship  seems  to  think  very 
highly  of.  "  Perhaps  the  fandholdrr  tcould 
hare  had  reason  to  bless  the  day  oii  which 
such  a  measure  icol  adopted,  for  il  would  have 
retarded  the  period  ichich,  some  time  or  other. 
Kill  in  all  probability  arrive,  tchnt  the  pay- 
ment of  the  full  dividend,  and  the  safely  of 
the  Stale,  shall  be  found  incompniible." 

In  a  second  edition,  enlarged,  wc  find  & 
rniher  long  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  pa- 
tronage in  the  crown.  Tlie  bar  and  the 
churcn  both  get  roughly  handled. 

[The  Bar.]  "  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  pro- 
fession to  give  men  a  rooted  attachment  to  the 
inttitutiona  by  whose  rules  all  their  decisions  are 
made.  Bui  their  attachment,  it  must  be  cunfessed, 
is  seldom  of  a  xery  discriminating  nature.  And 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  kindle  with  indignation 
when  the  ancient  rights  of  the  peojile  are  tmm- 
pled  upon,  on  the  other,  Ihcy  fire  with  almost  equal 
zeal  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  moderate  the  cruel 
spirit  of  ancient  legislation.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  first  disposition  of  a  lawyer,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  to  inquire  boldly  and  nrgue 
sharply  upon  public  abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to 
indulge  any  bigoted  reverence  for  the  dejwsita- 
ries  of  power  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  value 
liberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  fpeech.     But  the 


__ by  too  warm  an  admiration  for  popular 

privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt  for  all 
enthusiasm.  They  are  accustomed  to  let  their 
tongues  fur  ihebavr,  and  by  a  natural  t-aiisilian  iheg 
sell  Ihem  for  a  term  of  years,  or  fa-  life.  Cum- 
m'neing  with  the  tanity  of  popular  harangws,  Ihey 
end  by  the  meanest  calculations  of  acarkt." 

The  bar  must  fool  flattered  by  Lord  John 
Rassell's  exposition  of  a  barrister's  career. 
Tlie  noble  premier  hiia,  however,  piiinled  a 
portrait  of  the  divine  in  not  much  more 
pleasing  colors. 

[The  Church.']  "The  church  has  not  to  re- 
proach itself  with  the  same  tergiversation  in  its 
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members,  [ministers?]  Connected  with  power 
and  office  by  their  very  profession,  all  members 
^ministers)  of  the  church  have  an  original  ten- 
dency, not  easily  overcome,  to  take  the  side  of 
Government,  and  those  who  desire  to  rise  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  hierarchy  generally  make  a  display 
of  sercility,  as  the  surest  means  of  elevation.  Or 
if  raised  by  some  rare  accident  from  real  merit, 
super-add  a  varnish  of  adulation  to  their  other  ac' 
quirements.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  a  cringing 
churchman  has  not  that  scoffing  contempt  of  virtue 
and  affected  disbelief  of  aU  public  principle  which 
distinguish  the  apostate  lawyer.*^ 

Though  these  essays  will  not  tend  much,  if 
at  all,  to  establish  the  noble  author's  reputa- 
tion as  a  literary  man,  it  had  been  better  had 
he  confined  his  efforts  to  this  species  of  com- 
position exclusively :  for  though  it  demands 
many  high  quahfications,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  faculty  of  compression,  "to 
give  the  virtue  of  a  draught  in  a  few  drops," 
the  task  is  far  easier  than  the  one  which  be- 
longs to  the  elevated  flights  of  the  dramatic 
aspirant. 


Don  Carlotf  a   ) 
~         r.      I 


Success  is  the  mother  of 
Tragedy.  ]  rashness,  and  though  often  a 
diminutive  parent,  the  infant  is  commonly  re- 
markable for  its  size.  The  success  of  the 
noble  lord  as  an  essayist,  whether  as  Joseph 
Skillet,  or  in  his  own  proper  person,  if  we 
can  form  any  opinion,  must  have  been  of  the 
most  limited  kind ;  but  the  rashness  engen- 
dered was  as  colossal  as  the  success  was  mi- 
croscopic, and  bears  out  the  epigrammatic 
character  of  the  premier  so  feUcitously  hit  off 
by  a  defunct  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  for  wit  re- 
nowned. Dr.  Johnson  declares,  "  that  a  man 
who  writes  a  book  thinks  himself  wiser  or 
wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  sup- 
poses that  he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them ;" 
but  a  man  who  writes  a  play  must  have  a 
still  higher  estimate  of  his  pow^ers,  if  we  re- 
ceive the  opinion  of  his  Grace  of  Bucking- 
ham: 

"  That  to  write  plays,  why,  'tis  a  bold  pretence 
To  judgment,  breeding,  wit,  and  eloquence ; 
Nay  more,  for  they  must  look  within  to  find 
The  secret  turn  of  nature  in  the  mind." 

The  hardihood  of  the  venture  in  the  present 
instance  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  story  of  Don  Carlos  had 
already  exercised  the  skill  of  the  most  cele- 
brated dramatic  writers,  not  forgetting  Schil- 
ler and  Alfi(;ri.  And  this  in  defiance  of  the 
highest  critical  authorities,  who  condemn  the 
selection  of  the  unhallowed  perversions  of 
one  particular  passion  for  the  source  of  dra- 


matic interest  as  unworthy  of  genius,  and  re- 
sorted to  only  by  men  of  puny  and  sterile 
imagination,  though  by  genius  alone  can  such 
exhibitions  be  made  sufferable. 

IIow  far  Lord  John's  treatment  of  the 
story  redeems  the  play  from  the  strictures  of 
this  canon  we  shall  inquire. 

Schiller  more  modestly  styled  his  work  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  declared  that  his  hopes 
of  its  success  on  any  stage  were  not  high. 
Here  it  is  ushered  in  with  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  circumstance,  "  A  Tragedy  in  Five 
ilc'«,"  entitled  "  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution.** 

The  alternative,  or  explanatory  title,  must, 
we  are  convinced,  have  been  inserted  at  the 
recommendation  of  some  waggish  friend  of 
the  author,  alluding  to  the  reader,  or  intend- 
ed audience  of  Covent  Gardeuv 

It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Holland,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  mixed  adulation  and  depreci- 
ation, rather  at  variance  with  the  preface, 
which  savors  strongly  of  the  puff  prepara- 
tory, and  in  which  there  is  an  affectiition  of 
research,  and  a  careful  apology  for  slight  his- 
torical deviations  on  the  score  of  poetical 
license. 

We  shall  in  a  few  hnes  explain  the  nature 
of  the  plot ;  since,  though  "  Don  Carlos"  may 
be  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  it  has  not  been 
made  so  through  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
English  reader:  for  with  all  the  prestige 
of  noble  authorship,  and  all  the  knavish 
adjuncts  of  the  stage,  ("  Fourberia  dtlla 
Scena,**)  the  play  was  acted  once,  and  once 
only.  Not  that  its  failure  as  an  acting  drama 
would  be  conclusive  against  its  merit  alto- 
gether, for  Johnson's  "  Irene"  met  with  the 
same  fate,  as  indeed  have  a  hundred  others. 
Whether  Lord  John  felt,  as  Johnson  ex- 
pressed himself  to  have  done  after  his  de- 
feat, "  like  the  monument/*  or  whether  he  de- 
rived consolation  from  the  reflections  of  Mr. 
Wire  Wove  Hot  Press,  "  that  there  may  be 
calamitous  eclipses  of  the  most  effulgent 
minds,"  must  remain  mysteries  buried  in  the 
womb  of  time. 

The  plot  turns  upon  the  intrigues  of  the 
Inquisition,  whose  chief,  Valdez,  the  grand 
Inquisitor,  works  upon  the  suspicious  mind 
of  Philip  king  of  Spain  to  destroy  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  suspected  of  favoring  the  Prot- 
estant cause ;  and  the  modus  operandi  is  by 
insinuating  to  the  King  an  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Don  Carlos  with  the  Queen. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  Act  I.,  Valdez, 
the  grand  Inqiusitor,  and  one  of  his  ad- 
herents, Lucero,  discuss  the  King's  character 
and  the  chtmces  of  their  success.     Valdez 
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tries  to  remove  some  scruples  of  his  fellow 
conspirator. 

"  VdUkz.    Fear  not ; 
The  King  has  got  a  demon :  'tis  suspicion 
Whose  senses  are  refined  to  pain,  whose  ears 
Are  stung  to  madness  by  a  cricket's  chirp : 
Whose  jaundiced  eyes  tn  every  sheep  perceive 
A  covert  wolf;  and  nmrk  you  well,  Lucero, 
He  who  reposes  not  in  confidence 
That  men  are  somewhat  better  than  they  are, 
Conceives  them  worse !    Philip,  besides,  is  crazed 
With  love  of  fioime;  he  does  not  love  his  Queen, 
He  does  not  love  his  country;  but  he  loves 
To  swell  his  name  with  their  bright  attributes ; 
And  when  he  sees  his  consort  and  his  throne 
Both  menaced,  will  he  not  resist  ?*' 

Here,  at  the  very  outset,  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar defects  are  visible  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  play,  and,  we  might  say,  the 
whole  of  the  noble  lord's  writings.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  address  of  Valdez  is  intended  to 
be  dignified,  and  if  tumid  metaphor  and  false 
aphorism  could  atone  for  positive  breaches 
of  all  rules,  both  of  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, it  might  be;  but  it  is  in  fact  grand 
nonsense,  which,  of  all  thmgs,  is  the  most  m- 
supportable. 

Scene  II.  discloses  the  King  soliloquizing 
upon  his  Queen's  dishonor ;  he  requires  the 
attendance  of  one  of  her  women,  Leonora, 
when  the  following  dignified  dialogue  takes 
place.     [Enter  Donna  Leonora.] 

^  King,     Madam,  good  day,  I  have  desired 
your  presence 
On  urgent  matters ;  answer  me,  and  quick. 
What  is  the  genersd  temper  of  the  Queen 
When  with  her  women  ?  gay,  or  sad,  or  staid  7 
What  her  diversions  ?   Does  the  prince's  presence 
Make  any  change  in  her  deportment  7 

Leonora.    Sire ! 

The  King.   I  ask  you  how  the  Queen  receives 
our  son  7 

Leonora.    I  know  not  well  to  answer. 

The  King.    Yet  my  words  are  plain  and  simple. 

Leonora.    Sire !    Indeed — 

Hie  King.    Reply ;  I  must  have  truth. 

Leonora.    Then,  sire,  behold  the  truth  : 
Her  usual  air  appears  as  if  she  mocked 
The  state  she  wears ;  all  the  royal  pomp 
Makes  her  not  proud,  but  sad  :  the  dignity 
That  doth  befit  Castile  she  casts  aside, 
As  if  it  soiled  her  ^rity  of  heart. 
But  if  Don  Carlos  in  her  presence  stands, 
Then,  like  a  statue  starting  into  life. 
Her  cheeks  blush  deep  unth  rosy  streams,  her  eyes 
Glow  with  unusual  fires  ;  her  arm,  her  hand 
No  longer  move  with  languor :  all  her  frame 
In  animated  gesture  speaks  the  soul ; 
Though  still  her  timid  modesty  of  mind 
Tempers  with  grace  the  beauty  of  her  mien. 

Jne  King.    She  welcomes  him  ? 


Leonora.  Yes,  sire :  such  welcome  gives 
As  when  upon  the  dark  blank  world  the  sun 
Pours  forth  his  beams;   when  undistinguished 

space 
Grows  rich  with  meaning ;  hill,  and  lake,  and 

plain 
Glitter  in  new-bom  liffht,  and  hail  the  day  : — 
Such  is  the  Queen,  when  to  our  quiet  hours 
Don  Carlos  gives  his  leisure. 

The  King.    It  is  well ; 
She  should  rejoice  to  see  our  royal  son. 
Say,  does  he  ever  speak  to  her  alone  7 

Leonora.     Nay,  gracious  sire,  that  were  to  my 
reproach. 
My  office  here  is  to  attend  the  Queen, 
Never  to  leave  her  presence ;  and  to  break 
That  rule,  so  long  as  I  can  hold  my  station, 
Were  to  betray  my  duty,  soil  my  race. 
None  ever  yet,  of  countrymen  or  friends. 
Or  childish  playmates  of  her  infancy. 
Or  near  relations  of  your  royal  blood, 
Have  ever  spoken  to  the  Queen  alone : 
Nor  have  I  missed  a  gesture  or  a  word. 
Or  failed,  when  reason  was,  to  bear  the  tale 
Unto  your  majesty. 

The  King.    Tis  well,  'tis  well : 
Say  now,  I  would  know  more ;  I  fain  would 

know — 
Not  that  these  things  which  you  have  told  to  me 
Excite  a  thought  unworthy  of  the  Queen, 
Or  can  the  least  unhinge  my  stedfast  love, 
And  anchored  trust  in  her  fidelity  ; 
Far  from  us  all  suspicion — but  'tis  well 
That  I,  the  kin^,  should  know  the  slightest  sign. 
The  breath  of  air,  or  creaking  of  a  door, 
That  passes  in  my  court ;  inform  me,  then. 
Has  it  been  known  to  you  the  prince,  our  son. 
Used  more  familiar  ^sture  to  the  Queen 
Than  does  befit  his  duty  7  touched  her  hand. 
Or 

Leonora.    Never,  gracious  sire,  have  I  beheld 
Aught  but  of  reverence  from  our  royal  prince, 
With  due  and  subject  duty 

The  King.    Tell  me,  then. 
Have  you  observed  the  Queen  at  any  time 
Bestow  a  trinket  on  the  prince  7  or  seen 
The  prince  make  homage  of  a  gift  to  her  7 
A  chain — a  riband — any  bauble  7 

Leonora.     Sire, 
Last  month,  upon  her  birthday,  I  remarked 
Don  Carlos  g:ive  a  necklace  to  tlie  Queen 
In  worship  ot  the  day 

The  King.    Madam,  it  is  well : 
Such  giils  are  but  the  bonds  of  courtesy. 
That  €uld  civility  to  kindred  tics : 
[Aside.']  Yet  like  I  not  such  tokens  always  worn  ; 
ix)ve,  oflentimes,  that  dares  not  lead  his  march 
Direct  from  heart  to  heart,  by  such  bye-paths 
Conducts  his  enterprise ;  and  trarm  desires 
That  would  shrink  back  from  looking  on  the  life^ 
Are  yet  excited  by  the  fond  caress 
Bestowed  on  senseless  matter." 

We  cannot  pursue  this  contemptible  trashy 
dialogue  further.  The  "  stilted  talk"  of  the 
duenna  Leonora  is  only  surpassed  in   non- 
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sense  by  the  royal  catechist.  It  Is  poeitivcly 
beneath  all  criticism  as  to  versification.  It 
is  a  mere  collocation  of  words  and  syllables, 
marshalled  into  array  by  the  printer  to  make 
a  kind  of  poetry  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  species  of 
bad  prose  in  ambush,  a  jumble  of  forced  meta- 
phor and  low  phraseology,  destructive  of 
both  sense  and  propriety — passing  by  the  mo- 
rale of  the  whole,  which  is  flagrant. 

Can  anything  be  so  utterly  silly  as  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  King — 

**  That  T,  the  king,  should  know  the  slightest  sign, 
The  breath  of  air,  or  creaking  of  a  door  /" 

Or  more  unintelligible  and  nonsensical  than 
**Loce  leading  his  march:"  and  "  Warm 
desires  looking  on  the  life :"  "  Gifts,  bonds 
of  courtesy  that  add  civiLrrv  to  kindred  ties." 
The  constant  recurrence  of  tlie  same  words 
and  the  same  phrases  is  enough  to  n&useiite 
the  most  indefatigable  and  indulgent  reader. 
The  word  "Talc*^  occurs  no  less  than  ten. 
times;*  though  it  will  hardly  be  said  "  decies 
repetita  placebit" 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  other  characters 
of  the  play,  we  find  no  better  entertainment. 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  [Apartment  of  Don  Carlos.] 

Don  Carlos,  like  his  royal  father,  is  given 
to  soliloquizing,  and  makes  his  debut  to  the 
audience  in  a  metaphorical  Jeremiad,  bewail- 
ing his  hard  lot  in  having  been  bom  a  prince  in- 
stead of  a  bird-catcher  or  rustic.  His  friend 
Cordoba  enters,  to  inquire  by  what  plan  he  in- 
tends to  defeat  his  unforeseen  arrest — a  rather 
curious  use  of  the  word  defeat,  applied  to  a 
"fait  accompli,"  the  said  Don  Carlos  being 
safely  lodged  in  durance  \\\c.  The  prince, 
very  surveyor-like,  replies,  **  Ihave  no  plan." 
Cordoba  seems  to  think  such  an  answer  more 
suited  to  an  architect,  and  rejoins — "  Such  a 
reply  but  illbecomes  a  Prince."  Don  Carlos 
is  piqued  at  this,  and  determines  to  make  up 
for  his  bre^^ty  of  response  by  a  grandiloquent 
confession  of  his  un-princely  faculties. 

*  "Or  failed,  when  reason  was,  to  bear  the  tale  vmto 
your  majesty." 

**  Sire — TV  tale  is  of  that  kind  the  bearer  fears  to 
let  escape  too  rudely .** 

**  The  tale  was  dreadful,  but  your  royal  counte- 
nance,"' <j[:c. 

"  My  king,  I  will  proceed,  though  harsh  and  crude 
thetaler 

"  I  come  not  with  the  tale  of  some  base  wretch." 

"  To  wed  the  queen  I  a  false  informer^ 9  tale.** 

**  The  tale  is  long  to  tell,"  <ta 

**  And  came  herself  unconsciously  to  tell  the  mad- 
dening tale  to  me.** 

•*  "ns  death  to  tell  or  to  convey  a  tale**  Ac 

''These  letters  may  unfold  a  tale,** 


"  Don  Carlos.    My  faculties  but  ill  become  a 
prince. 
Our  mother  Nature,  with  a  strange  caprice. 
Fits  us  for  other  parts  than  those  we  plhy ; 

&c.  61C.  &c. 

I,  even  I,  was  framed 
To  wander  idly  all  the  day  in  woods — 
To  gather  flowers — to  feed  on  the  wild  grape — 
To  drink  the  natural  »pring — to  list  to  birds — 
And  find  my  joy  in  breathing  balmy  air. 
I  was  not  made  for  courts  or  camps." 

We  fear  Mother  Nature  has  played  off 
some  of  her  tricks  on  Lord  John.  We  have 
sad  misgivings,  however,  that  he,  like  the 
prince,  was  more  calculated  to  "  wander  idly 
m  the  woods,"  "  to  feed  on  the  wild  grape, 
and  "drink  the  natural  spring,"  than  for 
court  or  camp.  Poor  Cordoba's  dull  matter- 
of-fact  brain  finds  some  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending these  pastoral  longings,  not  exactly, 
perhaps,  appreciating  the  distinguished  pro- 
pensities of  his  royal  master  for  drinking  natu- 
ral springs  and  feeding  on  wild  grapes. 

"  Cordoba.    Yet  sUll 
You  think  of  public  weal ;  and  even  now 
You  were  embarking  in  a  public  cause : 
&c.  &c.  &.C. 

Don  Carlos.    See  you,  Don  Luis,  no  distinc- 
tion, tlicn. 
Between  a  chmce  oflot^  and  bearing  ill 
What  is  already  chosen  7    I  stand  here 
Prince  of  Asturiae,  the  heir  of  Spain  : 
To  leave  the  mighty  interests  of  mankind 
To  follow  nightingales^  would  be  in  me 
Consummate  baseness,  treason  to  my  state. 
Cruel  injustice  to  collected  millions — 
The  people  of  two  hemispheres,  who  own 
The  Spanish  rule,  and  on  some  future  day. 
Which  Heaven  long  avert,  will  take  their  hue 
Of  joy  or  sorrow  from  my  smile  or  frown. 
Overwhelming  thought!    would  it  were  other- 
wise." 

Poor  Cordoba  is  no  doubt  puzzled  how  a 
man  can  choose  his  lot,  and  appears  to  be 
equally  overwhelmed  as  his  master.  Whe- 
ther he  fancies  his  master  might  better  se- 
cure the  happiness  of  the  collected  milhons  if 
he  did  follow  his  bird-catching  propensi- 
ties, especially  if  the  hue  of  joy  or  sorrow  of 
the  people  of  two  hemispheres  is  to  vary 
with  his  smile  or  frown,  we  can  hardly  ascer- 
tain ;  but  in  the  deprecatory  tone  of  a  re- 
pentant Mr.  Caudle,  he  ventures  to  remon- 
strate. 

"  Cordoba.    Nay,  say  not  so ! 
Don  Carlos,   fl^ike  Mrs.  Caudle,  with  a  vigorous 
rejoinder,] 

/  mean  it." 
6lc.  &c.  &C.  &C. 
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Can  there  be  anytliing  more  trashy  than 
this. 

Even  in  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  his  son,  which  might  have  given  scope 
to  something  like  passionate  feeling,  we  have 
the  same  miserable  monotony  of  yes  and  no 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  the  same  frothy 
declamation  and  vexed  metaphor. 

Act  II. — Scene  I.  conlinued,     [Enter  King  Phi- 
lip.] Cordoba  retires, 

**  Philip,    Don  Carlos,  'ti^  with  heavy  grief 
The  safety  of  the  State  has  forced  me  thus 
To  place  a  gnard  upon  your  sacred  person : 
Your  hi*rhness  has  oeen  charged  with  crimes — 

Carlos.    Who  dares 
Impeach  my  honor  ?    Who— 

Philip.     Softly,  my  son. 
I  camo  not  to  accuse,  &^c. 

Carha.     By  Heaven,  not  so. 

Philip.     Nay,  interrupt  me  not.    If  it  be  thus, 
III  do  you  know  the  spectral  forms  that  wait 
Upon  a  king,"  &c.  &c. 

This  threat  of  spectral  forms,  and  the  ///  do 
you  know,  must  of  course  freeze  up  the  boil- 
ing indignation  of  the  Prince,  and  he  simply 
puts  in  his  disclaimer  to  all  unfilial  hanker- 
mgs  after  his  father's  crown. 

"  Carlos.    Oh !  far  from  me  is  lust  of  tliat  sad 
power: 
1  hate  it  all. 
Philip.    If  truly, 'tis  with  reason. 

&.C.  &c. 

Carlos.    I  know  not  what  means  your  Mo 

jc^ty. 
Philip.     Listen,  Don  Carlos ! 
Your  honored  grandsire,  when  a  manly  beard 
Scarce  plumed  his  cheeks,  &c. 


While  to  his  empty  treasury  a  new  uwld 
Across  the  ocean  wafted  tides  of  gold, 
&,c.  &c.  ^c. 

Aspired  to  private  life  and  humble  rest." 

Beards  pluming, — new  worlds  wafting, — 
aspiring  to  privacy — Mrs.  Malaprop,  "thy 
occupation's  gone  1 ' 

Carlos  reiterates  his  disinclination  to  wield 
a  sceptre. 

•*  Philip.     You  do  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me, 
then  r 

Now  we  think  this  is  more  like  a  little  ur- 
chin asking  Betty  if  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
his  hoop  or  peg-top  away.  *  And  we  have 
ten  pages  of  this  puerility,  with  the  continued 
ebullitions  in  the  nursery  ttyle,  "Hold 
your  peace;"  "Peace,  Pnnce;  "I'll  hear 
no  more ;"  "  Prince,  beware.'* 


It  is  really  impossible  to  single  out  a  page, 
or  even  a  passage  that  rises  to  mediocrity, 
though  we  have  not  paraded  the  most  ridi- 
culous portions.  Mark  the  Noodle  and  Doo- 
dle style  of  Act.  IV. — Scene  II. : — 

"  Osorio.    'Tis  strange ! — Don  Luis — 

Carlos.    Don  Luis  was  invited  to  asnist 
In  this  unnatural  treachery,  where  the  father 
Plotted  his  son's  destruction,  but  he  shrunk 
From  horrors  so  Satanic. 

Oiorio.     Did  he,  indeed  ? 

Carlos.      He  did  indeed:    what  means    tliat 
doubting  tone  7 

Osorio.    Nay,  prince,  I  know  not 

Carlos.    He  does  more ;  he  risks 
His  liberty  and  life  to  wipe  away 
The  stain  he  has  contracted ;  ana  to-night 
He  comes  with  friends  in  arms  to  save  my  life. 

Osorio.     Indeed. 

Carlos.     Iruieed!  Indeed!  Had  you  been  there, 
Osorio,  all  your  hatred  would  have  melted." 
&^.  &c.  &c. 

This  may  be  certainly  selected  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  art  of  sinking,  in  poetry. 
The  mahcious  reader  would  perhaps  be  grat- 
ified by  more  extracts,  especially  from  the 
concluding  act,  but  we  abstain  from  the  cru- 
elty of  further  selections.  Lord  John,  like 
Fielding,  and  many  others,  evidently  curses 
the  follow  "  who  invented  fifth  acts."  Poison 
and  the  dagger,  the  old-fashioned  aids,  come 
to  the  rescue  and  do  the  btisiness ;  but,  con- 
trary to  Aristotelian  law,  they  do  it  before 
the  audience,  and  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Luis 
die  in  most  appropriate  confusion. 

Unfit  as  the  tragedy  clearly  is  for  the 
stJige,  we  can  find  no  merits  that  fit  it  for  the 
closet.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  poetical 
feeling,  not  a  single  passage  that  rises  above 
common-place,  not  a  character  or  creation  in 
the  whole  dramatis  persona.  They  are  mere 
automata  ;  a  more  imdignified,  pitiful  puppet 
than  Philip,  could  not  be  walked  through  hve 
acts  of  any  play  ;  nor  a  more  puling,  charac- 
terless personage  than  Don  Carlos,  whose 
mawkish  sentimentahty  would  overpower 
even  a  boarding-school  Miss  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. The  Queen  is  a  mere  piece  of  pa- 
geantry, a  walking  gentlewoman,  whose 
"  yes"  and  "  no"  are  often  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  while  Valdez,  the  arch  intriguer  and 
supposed  mover  of  the  pieces,  who  is  to  con- 
duct the  check-mate,  is  a  mere  cut-and-dried 
specimen  of  the  old  hacknied  rogue  of  a 
hundred  penny  stories.  There  is  throughout 
a  palpable  attempt  at  dignity  and  elt*vation  of 
style,  by  a  lansh  use  of  metaphor,  of  which 
the  noble  lord  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  hortus 
siccus  ;  but  which  he  so  mixes  and  involves 
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that  they  make  a  perfect  jumble  of  images, 
and  the  radical  idea  is  completely  lost  sight 
of,  in  the  tangled  heap  of  metaphorical  ex- 
crescences. The  noble  litterateur  has  deci- 
dedly made  a  "fiasco ;"  he  has,  with«ll  his 
incubation,  produced  a  wind-egg.  We  are 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  effort,  we  see 
the  straining  of  the  wires,  and  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  pulleys,  and  have  a  strong 
sense  of  smelling  tallow  and  rosin — but  no 
illusion.  Plenty  of  rant  aud  fustian,  but  "  no 
storming  of  the  breast,  or  holding  enthralled 
the  sense  ;**  "  there  is  all  the  contortion  of 
the  Sybil  without  the  inspiration,  all  the  no- 
dosity of  the  oak  without  the  firmness  ;"  and 
we  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
owlets  who  fancied  themselves  eagles,  are  a 
breed  by  no  means  extinct. 

The  last  three  lines  of  this  "  doleful  mys- 
tery" must,  we  think,  have  been  added  by 
the  same  satirical  wag  who  had  a  hand  in 
fixing  on  the  title  ;  and  who  probably  know- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  noble  author's  feel- 
ings on  literary  matters,  slyly  depicts  the  an- 
guish the  noble  lord  would  feel  (no  doubt 
has  felt)  at  rushing  into  print,  and  neglect- 
ing the  wise  Horatian  maxim,  "  nonum  pre^ 
matur  in  annum,** 

"  May  this  sad  story  [play  ?1  rest  forever  secret ; 
Vain  hope  !  in  one  short  day  I  have  destroyed 
My  peace  of  conscience,  aTuim^  hope  offame.*^ 


„     .     -„         ^       The  work  upon  which  Lord 

Memoir* of  Eorope   )     •  i.      v>  ii  u  i        i     i_ 

from  the  Peace  V  John  Russell  hus  clcarly  be- 
of  Utrecht.  )  Btowed  the  most  pains,  and 
which  appears  in  the  imposing  form  of  a  quar- 
to, notwithstanding  the  misgiving  of  the  noble 
author's  alter  ego,  Joseph  Skillet,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  form,  and  hints  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  vice  of  writing  quarto  works 
about  nothing,  is  "  The  Memoirs  of  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,**  2  vols.  4to. 
1824.     Fourth  edition.     1826. 

There  is  some  craft,  however,  in  being 
voluminous,  for  voluminous  authors  have  a 
warrant  for  occasional  dullness,  and  the  most 
severe  readers  make  allowance  for  many  rests 
and  nodding  places  in  quarto  volumes,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  author  in  octavo.  This 
principle,  however,  must  be  sparingly  used, 
for,  though  history,  it  is  true,  "  quoqne  modo 
scriptn  delectat,**  the  interest  springing  out 
of  the  subject  itself  will  only  secure  that  au- 
thor from  oblivion  whose  mediocrity  is  shield- 
ed by  a  monopoly  of  being  the  only  chroni- 
cler of  his  time.  This  monopoly  the  noble 
lord  does  not  enjoy,  and  he  must  have  been 
prepared  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  "  lend* 


ing  fresh  interest  to  an  oft-told  tale."  Un- 
less he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  his  work,  as 
he  knew,  would  be  regarded  as  a  pun^  liter- 
ary superfetation.  Not  that  we  can  point  to 
any  eminently  successful  productions  of  this 
class  among  our  countrymen.  Memoir 
writing  does  nbt  appear  to  be  so  well  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  as  of  the  French 
character  ;  and  when  lacking  the  esprit  frin^ 
gant,  **  the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination," 
which  our  neighbors  contrive  to  throw  into 
their  most  trivml  works,  it  drops  down  into  a 
mere  dry  compilation  of  fragmentary  docu- 
mentSy  seasoned,  perhaps,  with  obsolete  sto- 
ries and  resuscitiited  anecdotes,  a  species  of 
annotated  chapter  of  the  historical  accidents 
of  a  period — a  kind  of  dropsy  of  history. 

The  fourth  edition  would  seem  to  imply 
success,  and  the /awe  of  the  noble  premier 
secured ;  but  as  nearly  all  of  the  noble 
lord's  works  have  been  invested  with  the 
same  honor,  we  must  decline  this  as  any  very 
searching  test  of  excellence.  If  the  end 
of  fame,  however,  "  is  but  to  fill  a  certain 
portion  of  uncertain  paper,"  then  the  noble 
author's  exertions  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

In  the  Introduction,  (for  the  noble  writer 
loves  Introductions,)  there  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble parade  of  erudite  research  and  quasi  phi- 
losophical deduction ;  but  it  is  the  parade  of 
a  very  school-boy  in  both  cases,  and  in  the 
most  slovenly  method.  A  very  few  extracts 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

[Pajje  1,  Introduction.'^  "The  communities  of 
modem  Europe  arc  distinmiished  from  those  of 
ancient  times  by  many  broad  and  conspicuous 
marks;  among  those  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able, or  which  more  forcibly  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  historian,  than  the  difference  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modem  na- 
tions have  been  formed.  AncietU  cxixcs  falling  ai 
once  into  political  society,  and  requiring  forms  of 
government  to  hold  them  together,  were  obliged 
to  appoint  some  one  person  or  body  of  persons,  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  general 
affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  These 
early  legislator.^,  finding  themselves  thus  called 
upon  to  prescribe  the  institutions  of  an  infant 
state,  extended  their  directions  to  everything 
which  might  influence  Uio  well-being  of  the  com- 
monwealUi ;  manners,  dress,  food,  amusements, 
became  an  object  of  public  care  for  puniiihmcnt  or 
reward.  The  members  of  these  communities  thus 
became  attached  to  the  fiectUittr  customs  of  their 
city;  and,  whan  attacked  bv  a  foreign  enemy, 
they  defended  themselves  with  the  more  vigor  and 
perseverance,  as  conquest  implied  the  loss,  not 
only  of  liberty,  but  of  all  the  babits  of  their  lives, 
encfeared  to  them  by  long  prescription  and  by  leg- 
lilative  sanction.'* 
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[Page  42  Introduction.']  In  a  disquisition 
on  the  kingly  character,  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy, the  noble  writer  tells  us : — 

"  In  the  society  of  men  who  are  utterly  insig- 
nificant on  the  score  of  rank  and  fortune,  the 
sovereign  imagines  he  may  unbend  securely ;  no 
familiarity  on  his  part  can  raise  them  to  subatan- 
tive  importance,  and  no  liberties  which  they  as- 
same  in  moments  of  case,  can  prevent  his  reducing 
them  by  a  nod  to  their  original  nothingness. 
Hence  an  Emperor  of  the  tctfrld  loies  the  society 
of  the  kitchen^  and  willingly  endures  vulgarity  with 
which  a  proud  noble  would  disdain  to  mingle. 
Hence,  likewise,  his  mind  is  continually  perverted 
by  the  interested  representations  of  low  cour- 
tiers, who  naturally  instil  into  him  a  jealousy  of 
those  whose  industry  and  prudence  have  raised 
them  to  the  situation  of  his  ministers,  and  whose 
knowledge  gives  them  an  advantage  over  him  in 
every  discussion  of  state  affairs.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way,  he  removes  from  his  coun- 
cils every  one  whose  eminence  mortifies  his  pride. 
He  confides  iiis  kingdom  to  the  guidance  of  min- 
ions, whose  rule  is  disguised  in  the  shape  of  flat- 
tery ;  and  wliile  he  is  indulging  their  avarice  and 
ambition,  he  thinks  his  own  maudlin  majesty  the 
object  of  the  veneration  of  the  whole  world. 

[Page  27.  The  Reffrmation.]  "There  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe  when  every  com- 
motion on  its  surface  was  occasioned  by  one  cause, 
deeply  neated  like  the  internal  fire  thai  is  supposed 
to  have  produced  the  earthquake  at  Lisbw\ ;  and, 
like  it,  breaking  out  with  violence  in  one  place, 
and  making  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
This  cause  was  the  Reformation.  From  1520  to 
1649  the  Reformation  was  the  great  lever  tf  Eu- 
rope. From  that  time  the  violence  of  the  convul- 
sion abated,  but  its  influence  continued  to  be  per- 
ceptible till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver in  England,  and  the  alliance  of  George  I.  and 
the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  stations  from  which  future  historians 
will  date  the  events  of  modem  history.  At  first 
sight,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  either  of  these 
two  general  changes  might  have  happened  before 
the  other.  It  may  seem  that  a  philosopher  who 
was  speculating  with  views  beyond  those  of  his 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the 
conseauences  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  might 
as  well  predict  that  a  great  struggle  would  take 
place  between  kings  and  their  people  for  the  cause 
of  arbitrary  or  limited  monarchy,  as  that  great 
innovations  would  be  made  in  religion.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  former  might  seem  much  the 
more  likely  of  the  two.  The  authority  of  the 
temporal  bovereign  had  been  more  frequently  dis- 
puted than  that  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  laws  and 
customs  of  all  nations  were  to  be  found  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  representative  government.  The  rea- 
sons why  the  spiritual  despotism  was  the  first  sha- 
ken off  are,  however,  many  and  mighty." 

The  reader  will  reqidre  a  long  pause  oyer 
the  involved  phraseology  of  the  preceding 


paragraph  to  collect  the  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  appreciate  their  metaphorical 
and*  logical  consistency.  He  is  to  understand 
of  a  certain  period  in  the  past,  that  it  both  U 
and  wa$.  That  the  Reformation  was  a  sub- 
terranean fire,  converted  into  a  "  great  lever." 
That  this  lever  produced  violent  con>iilsioiiB 
in  Europe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  That  the  lever  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution  then 
b*-'came  two  stations,  or  points  of  observa- 
tion in  the  landscape  of  history;  and  that 
these  "stations"  (space  and  time  being  con- 
foimded)  are  chronological  epochs,  of  which 
the  one  could  not  well,  for  certain  weighty 
reasons,  have  come  before  the  other. 

These  memoirs  present  a  kind  of  Mosaic 
of  the  noble  author's  defects,  metaphor  and 
moralizing  predominating;  and  if  we  speak 
out  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  them  hasty 
yet  hea^'y,  presumptuous  though  shallow.  At 
one  time,  with  seven-league  boots,  striding 
over  centuries,  and  despatching  the  whole 
rise  and  progress  of  European  society,  from 
the  savage  state  to  the  polished  times  of  ro- 
mance, **  ab  ova  usque  ad  malum  **  in  one 
page ;  at  other  times  creeping  along  through 
half  a  volume  in  the  discussion  of  pure  triv- 
ialities. If  ever  Sterne's  comparison  of  book- 
making  were  borne  out,  viz.,  "a  pouring  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another,"  here  is  the  in- 
stance :  but  the  noble  author  contrives  at  the 
same  time  to  shake  up  the  sediment  of  each 
in  his  operation,  and  instead  of  filtering  or 
purifying,  muddies  the  whole  mixture. 

Tlie  internal  evidence  of  unconscious  contra- 
dictions is  so  strong  as  to  remind  one  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  satire  upon  "  spouters,"  **  that 
it  would  be  a  belying  of  the  age  to  put  so 
much  good  sense  together  in  any  one  speech 
as  to  make  it  hold  out  steadily  and  with  plain 
coherence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

There  seems  a  positive  incapacity  to  follow 
out  a  single  paragraph  with  logical  consist- 
ency, and  in  proportion  as  the  idea  itself  is 
indefinite  and  ill  conceived  the  language  is 
vague  and  unmeaning. 

"  For  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow, 
The  willing  words  in  just  expression  flow."  ' 

Unfortunately  the  conceptions  of  Lord  John 
Russell  are  anything  but  clear ;  and  we  must 
allow  the  truth,  while  we  are  ashamed  of  the 
ingratitude,  of  Professor  Von  Reaurner'a 
criticism  of  his  patron,  who  must  feel,  with 
tenfold  force,  the  imkind  return  of  his  protege 
as  we  believe  he  is  the  only  foreigner  w  ho 
ever  noticed  Lord  John's  hterary  produc- 
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tions,  that  he  wrote  as  if  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  all  logic,  "  vor  die  erfindung  alter 
rhetorikr 

The  Esiabliahmeni  of  the  Turks  in  Europe; 
an  Historical  Essay j  with  Preface,  Murray. 
Pp.  128.  12mo.     1828. 

In  1828  Lord  John  appears  again  upon 
the  stage  as  an  essayist ;  we  say  Lord  John, 
for  though  this  hterary  bantling  came  into 
the  world  without  paternal  acknowledgment, 
it  has  been  since  duly  acknowledged.  In- 
deed the  impress  of  the  paternal  lineaments 
was  so  strong  that  Uttle  difficulty  arose  in  the 
process  of  affiliation.  Professedly,  it  treats 
of  "  The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  m  Eu- 
rope ;"  but  the  connection  of  the  title  with  the 
work  actually  before  us  is  even  less  discover- 
able than  in  other  of  the  noble  author's  pro- 
ductions. It  exhibits  but  a  very  shallow 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  Tur- 
key and  the  East,  either  religious  or  political. 
There  are  many  gross  blunders,  mixed  up  with 
gossiping  stories.  The  premier  views  with 
a  rather  favorable  eye  the  doctrines  of  Ma- 
homet ;  indeed,  appears  to  look  with  some  de- 
gree of  relish  upon  the  Mussulman's  Para- 
dise. It  has  one  merit,  viz.,  brevity :  it  is  in 
12mo. ;  and  the  same  plea  urged  by  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  a  very  diminutive  and 
fatherless  baby  in  extenuation  of  her  fault, 
that  it  was  a  very  Htile  one,  may  here  be 
oflFered  in  abatement  of  critical  severity.  A 
short  extract  or  two  must  suffice. 

"  The  meanest  Turk  might  treat  the  highest 
Christian  with  contempt  and  insult.  A  Mussul- 
man seeing  a  Greek  seated  in  his  shop  might  call 
him  forth  and  make  him  load  his  baggage  horse 
or  perform  any  other  menial  service  :  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  Greeks  might  openly  be  struck 
and  buffeted  by  the  youngest  and  lowest  Mahom- 
etans, all  with  impunity.  The  practice  of  carry- 
ing arms  leads  to  the  prompt  inaulgence  of  every 
passion.  And  it  may  well  be  imagined  what  was 
the  condition  of  men  in  the  constant  presence  of 
masters  who  have  pistols  at  their  belts  and  swords 
by  their  sides.  The  limbs  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  Greeks  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  gust  of 
passion,  and  they  were  maimed  or  murdered  with 
less  forethought  [compunction  7]  than  the  mildest 
rebuke  is  given  by  an  Encrlish  magistrate.  These 
are  the  things,  which,  borne  quietly  by  dastard 
souls,  sink  deep  in  the  minds  of  a  people  who  be- 
gin to  have  a  sense  of  shame  or  honor.  These 
are  the  injuries,  which,  long  suffered  and  long  un- 
resented,  are  yet  entered  in  the  great  hook  of  a  na- 
tion, and  are  at  length  repaid  with  a  vengeance 
not  less  full  or  less  cruel  tlian  the  wrongs  they 
have  endured.** 

"  The  chief  of  the  police  at  Constantinople  and 
other  great  towns  goes  round  in  the  day  ttme  and 


at  night,  and  executes  immediately  the  sentence  he 
gives.  If  a  baker  is  found  telling  his  bread  by  a 
Tight  weight,  he  is  hanged  before  his  door.  *  If 
any  one  is  apprehended  on  the  spot  where  a  dis- 
turbance takes  place,  he  is  instantly  despatched, 
no  matter  if  the  apprentice  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  fraud  is  hangca  instead  of  the  actual  rioter. 
The  purpose  is  to  create  terror  to  the  guilty  even 
by  shedaing  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
crime  is  punished  when^the  criminal  escapes.** 

These  are  samples  of  the  slip-slop  flippant 
style,  the  crambe  recocta  from  old  travellers' 
tales,  which  Lord  John  dignifies  with  the 
title  of  an  historical  discourse,  and  offers  as 
an  account  of  the  government  of  Turkey  for 
more  than  300  years. 

The  cawet  of  ihe  )  The  year  1832  afibrded 
French  Kevotation.  J  another  proof  of  the  noble 

Proteus*s  literary  industry,  in  a  book  on  **  The 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;"  a  more  fla- 
grant instance  of  the  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo,** 
no  title  ever  furnished.  It  might  as  well  be 
styled  causes  of  the  Chinese  war.  The 
introductory  chapter,  from  which  we  have 
made  our  extract,  promises  much;  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry :  but  it  is  in  fact  a  mere  gos- 
siping book  about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  court  of  Louis,  with  some  anecdotes  of 
the  principal  skeptics  of  the  age,  their  writ- 
ings and  coteries.  It  abounds  in  the  same 
prurient  style  of  metaphor,  in  which  it  is  as 
natural  for'  Lord  John  to  write  as  for  fish  to 
swim. 

C.  i.  "  The  word  *  Revolution,'  which  was  as- 
sociated in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with  events 
BO  fortunate,  and  has  inspired  so  much  terror  in 
our  own,  is  applied  to  changes  totally  dissimilar 
in  character.  When  Brutus  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins  from  Rome,  a  family  was  banished,  and  the 
office  of  king  was  abolished  ;  but  the  senate  re- 
tained its  authoritv,  and  the  breach  in  the  consti- 
tution was  filled  by  the  election  of  two  consuls, 
who  held  for  a  year  the  greater  part  of  the  author- 
ity which  had  l)efore  b(Sn  exercised  for  life  by  a 
royal  head.  In  modem  times,  when  the  Dutch 
TOie  against  their  Spanish  masters,  kingly  supre- 
macy was  done  away  :  but  the  chief  persons  of 
the  country  were  called,  without  confui<ion,  to  the 
government  of  the  state.  So  when  the  English 
revolted  in  1688,  and  the  Americans  nearly  a 
centuiy  afterwards,  the  powers  which  had  been 
abnsecf  were  taken  away  from  one  person,  but 
were  transferred,  with  new  engagements  and  re- 
strictions, to  others,  who  naturally  and  easily  suc- 
ceeded to  the  confidence  their  predecessors  had 
forfeited.  But  the  French  Revolution  is  a  revo- 
lution of  another  kind.  It  led  rapidly  to  that  which 
we  often  speak  of,  but  scarcely  ever  see,  namelr, 
anarchy.  All  that  had  previously  formed  a  title 
to  respect  became  an  object  of  proscription ; 
neither  wealth,  nor  station,  nor  clMx^^^s^st^  ^wst 
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law,  nor  even  the  revolutionary 
theoiBelvee,  liad  any  permanent  influenco  with 
the  peo|i1e.  The  i>tale  was  left  to  the  (guidance 
of  men  who  woiilJ  for  ever  have  reinajned  ob- 
■cntc,  hud  they  not  become  emtncnl  in  crime. 
The  ruling  aBsemhly  was  converted  into  an  arena, 
vhere  each  gladiator  trod  in  the  blood  of  his  cvm- 
ladcB ;  and  wJien  his  tum  came  his  fall  w-bb  ap 

E lauded  with  aa  much  aavnge  delinhl  as  that  of 
is  antagoniat  had  liecn  bat  a  few  moments  be- 

"  It  is  onr  purpose,  however,  not  to  describe 
the  French  Revolution,  but  to  inquire  into  its 
canseB.  The  singular  spectacle  of  deeds  aocrael, 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  so  polished,  must  excite 
the  mind  to  observe  and  reflect.  The  duty  of  the 
hietorian  requires  more  than  a  lamentation  over 
the  horror*  of  this  terrible  period;  nor  will  it  be 
enough  to  show  that  reforms  quietly  accomplished 
would   have  been  better  than  a  violent  convul-  , 

"In  making  lhe»e  inquiries,  it  is  no  part  of  our  . 
business  to  justify  those  who  overlhrew  the  mon- 
archy. NuoncaccuHtomed  to  calm  reasoning  can 
allow  thai  the  popular  voice  is  an  infullibte  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  measures  of  state;  hut  al- 
though tiio  people  are  conducted  bv  leaders  to  the 
choice  of  wise  or  pernicious  remedies,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  tbey  are  seldom  mistaken  as  to  the 
existence  of  grievances.  Let  us  o'lserte,  thfn,  Ihr  ' 
eondvcl  of  the  kingf  the  nottlity,  and  clergy,  let  us  , 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  goiernmeni  acted  upnn 
the  eonditiim  of  the  nation.  When  tee  hare  thui  ' 
ateertaimdihe  nalvre  of  the  eiil,  inoill  be  instriie- 


without  chart  or  compass,  through  stormy  seas, 
in  darkness  and  in  danger." 

"Nequc  semper  arciun   tendit  Apollo." 

From  I83i!  to  1842,  the  noble  lilterateur  re- 
laxcd  his  literary  bow,  and  gave  himself  to 
nunination,  probably  refreshing  himself  for  a 
more  i  ijjorous  assault  on  the  temple  of  fume. 
"  On  ne  recule  que  pour  mieux  sauter."  The 
production  of  1842,  is,  however,  a  verj' hum- 
ble flight.  "  Correspondence  of  John,  fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford,"  selected  from  Originals  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  3  vols. ;  each  volume  ush- 
ered in  by  n  prosy  Introduction.  The  dull 
duty  of  an  editor  admits  of  little  scope  for 
talent ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  recognizing 
»  ccrtaii  litnees  in  the  noble  lord  to  tiU  the 
place  of  gentleman-usher  to  an  author's  club. 
The  niiture  of  the  Introduction  may  be 
judged  by  one  specimen,  an  anecdote  of  the 
duke. 

"  Besides  building,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  a 
warm  interest  in  planting.  The  evergreen  drive, 
al  Wobum,  waa  {dantM  by  him  with  variona 
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kinds  of  pine  and  fir,  selected  with  the  anistance 
of  I'liilip  Miller,  and  thinned  by  his  own  care. 
Indeed,  on  this  last  point  an  anecdote  has  been 
related  by  my  fatlicr  characleristic  of  his  dispoai- 
tion.  In  the  year  1743,  the  duke  planled  the  large 
plantation  in  Wulium  Park,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Evergreens,'  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
hin  daughter,  afrcrwards  Caroline,  Thichesa  of 
Marlborough.  Ttie  space  waa  something  mora 
than  100  acres,  and  was  Ik  fore  that  time  a  rab- 
bit-warren producing  nothing  but  a  few  blades  of 
grass,  with  the  heath  or  ling  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  without  a  single  tree  upon  il. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke,  per- 
ceiving that  the  plantation  required  thinning,  in 
order  to  adtnil  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  give 
health  and  vigor  to  the  young  trees,  he  acc^iti- 
ingly  gave  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and  direct- 
ed him  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  thinning 
required.  The  gardener  paused  and  hesitated, 
and  at  length  said,  '  Your  Grace  must  pardon  me 
if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against  your  orders,  but 
I  cannot  possibly  do  what  you  desire ;  it  would  at 
once  destroy  the  younfr  plantation,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  my  repuCatioD 
as  a  planter.'  The  dulie  replied, '  Do  as  I  desira 
you,  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  reputation,' 
The  plantation  was  consequently  thinned  accord- 
ing to  his  instriictjons,  and  the  duke  cnused  m, 
board  to  be  fixed  in  the  plantation  facing  the  road, 
on  which  was  inscribed, '  Tliis  plantation  has  been 
thinned  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  his  gardener.' " 

Lord  John  takes  care  to  add,  that  the  said 
plantation,  which  the  noble  duke  so  gdlhintly 
thinned,  has  been  pronoimced  by  Mr.  Forbes, 
uihis  "Pinelum  Wnbumente,"  as"unc(|ualled 
by  any  other  plantntion  in  the  kingdom,  which 
may  ha  chiefly  attributed  to  the  judicious 
thinning  applied  to  that  plantBtion  when 
young."  "  De  mtnimtt  non  curat  lex."  Not 
so  Lord  John  ;  no  matter  is  too  petty  to  oc- 
cupy his  notice  ;  even  trimming  up  a  planta- 
tion, to  record  the  triumph  of  a  Duku  of  Bed- 
ford over  his  gardener.  Swift  says,  "  So 
mnn  Cicr  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood 
his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook 
them."  How  fares  it  with  Lori>  John  Ri-s- 
SELL  ?  Has  he  achieved  the  "  yiu6i  asixMrm" 
or  has  he  mistaken  hLs  vocation  in  att<;mpting 
to  add  n  literary  reputation  to  his  hereditary 
honors  ?  Tlie  list  of  his  works  denotes  suffi- 
cient activity.     We  have — 

"Essays  and  Skelcbesof  life  and  Cliaracler," 
&c.     1  vol.    1830. 

"The  yfeof  lyird  William Rnssell,  wiih  fome 
Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived."  2 
vols.     1S20. 
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'*  Memoirs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht;"  with  Introduction.    2  vol«.,  4to.    1824. 

"  The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe." 

vol.     1828. 

"The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution."  1 
vol.     1832. 

"Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;"  with  Introduction.    2  vols.     1842. 

"  Multa,"  perhaps,  rather  than  "  multum." 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  variety  in  the 
subjects  treated  of.  In  future  editions  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  the 
noble  Hilerateur  of  the  House  of  Bedford 
will  figure  under  the  several  heads  of  His- 
tory, the  Drama,  Biography,  Essays,  <fec. 
But  how  ?  Can  any  one  of  all  his  numerous 
productions  be  said  to  range  with  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  the  age  ?  The  noble  writer 
has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
public  as  an  author :  does  he  take  rank  with 
the  eminent  authors  of  the  day?  Is  he 
known  as  a  writer  ?  Is  he  read  ?  For  a 
man  can  scarcely  be  called  an  author  whose 
works  are  neither  known  nor  read,  however 
voluminous  and  prolific.  **  Non  scribit  cujus 
Carolina  nemo  legit,''  says  Martial.  We  be- 
lieve few  persons  read  the  noble  lord's  works ; 
that  few,  indeed,  are  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  say  this  ill-naturedly ;  for 
we  are  indisposed  to  attack  a  man  who  has 
tried  so  perseveringly. 

"  Attaquer  Chapelain !     Ah,    c^est    un    si  bon 
homme. 
II  e»t  vrai  s'il  m'eut  cru  qu'il  n^cut  point  fait 
des  vers ; 
n  se  tne  ^  rimer,  que  n^errit-il  en  prose  ? 
Voila  ce  que  je  Tai  dit,  et  que  dis-je  autre 
chose  ?" 

And  though,  as  a  general  rule,  while  an 
author  is  yet  living,  it  is  customary  to  esti- 
mate his  powers  by  his  worst  performance, 
and  when  he  is  dead,  to  rate  them  by  his 
best,  we  would  indulgently  grant  Lord  John 
the  privilege  of  a  defunct  author,  and  not 
offer  him  up  a  martyr  to  his  indiscreet  ramble 
into  the  "  poet's  pleasaunce."  That  the  noble 
author  of  Don  Carlos  looked  boldly  forward 
to  a  niche  in  the  literary  Pantheon  we  read- 
ily believe.  We  can  imagine  that  in  an  idle 
hour  he  may  have  emerged  from  the  lobby 
of  the  House  into  Poet's  Comer,  and  thought 
within  himself,  *'far8Uan  et  nostrum  uomen 
miscebitur  istis,'* 

But  men's  aspirations  are  often  strangely 
at  variance  with  their  powers  ;  and  if  we  may 
quote  Steele  as  an  authority,  it  would  appear 
that  the  least  imaginative  portion  of  the  com- 
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munity  are  the  most  prone  to  dedicate  their 
leisure  to  poetical  composition. 

"  Dull  fellows  (i«aya  Steele)  prove  verj'  good 
men  of  business.  Business  relieves  them  from 
their  own  natural  heaviness,  by  furnishing  them 
witli  what  to  do ;  whereas  business,  to  mercurial 
men,  is  an  interruption  from  their  real  existence 
and  happiness.  Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind 
are  harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to  be 
wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  because  they 
usually  undertake  something  that  makes  thelr 
wants  conspicuous  by  their  manner  of  supplying 
them.     You   shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of 

f^ood  education,  but  if  he  happen  to  have  any 
eisure  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one 
of  these  two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence 
— politics  or  poctrv.  The  former  of  these  arts  is 
the  study  of  all  dull  pci^ple  in  freneral ;  but  when 
dullness  is  lodged  in  a  person  of  qvick  animal  life, 
it  generally  exerts  itself  in  postry.^* 

Now,  without  applying  this  rule  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  of  whose  "animal  life," 
whether  quick  or  slow,  we  know  nothing, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  politics 
and  poetry,  may  be  anything  but  a  dull  fel- 
low in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  we  should  not 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  can  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  "  Imagination's  chartered  lib- 
ertines." 

The  noble  lord's  style  (and  style  will,  so 
long  as  the  world  endures,  ever  be  regarded 
as  much  as  matter)  is  \icious  in  the  extreme. 
As  an  author  he  seems  to  labor  under  a 
continued  indigestion  of  metaphor,  which, 
throughout  his  works,  are  **  thick  as  autum- 
nal leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallam- 
brosa,"  in  utt<ir  \iolation  of  granamar,  and 
frequently  of  the  sense. 

Had  his  lordship  followed  the  advice  of  a 
worthy  old  college  tutor  to  his  pupils,  "  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  passage  which  you  think  is  par- 
ticularltt  fine,  strike  it  out,"  the  quality  of 
the  works  would  have  been  certainly  bene- 
fited, though  the  quantity  would  have  been 
reduced  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 

But  the  premier  had,  no  doubt,  Aristotle's 
recipe  in  his  eye :  "  The  greatest  thing  of  all 
is  to  be  powerful  in  metaphor,  for  this  alone 
cannot  be  acquired  from  another,  but  is  a 
mark  of  original  genius  ;  for  to  metaphoriz^ 
well,  is  to  discern  in  different  objects  that 
which  is  similar." 

The  noble  premier  is  powerful  enough  in 
metaphor, — strong  as  Samson,  to  his  own 
undoing.  lie  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
adoptmg  a  canon  for  his  own  guidance  which 
is  aadres.sed  to  "  original  genius."  Nor  an^ 
there  any  counterbalanciii^^i8JfiiSMi^V^^^>^^ 
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down  this  besetting  sin.  Tliere  is  no  origi- 
nality of  tliought,  no  vigorous  reasoning,  no 
evidence  even  of  industrious  research.  We 
have  neither  new  facts  and  materials,  nor 
liappy  illustrations  of  old  ones.  The  noble 
writer's  works  are  "  objectless ;"  we  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  no  fresh  information 
of  any  kind,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  premier  should  have  rushed  into 
print. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinions  on  the 
several  works  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  published.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  our  criticism  on  their  several 


merits.  We  regret  that  we  cannot,  upon  the 
whole,  sum  up  m  Lord  John  Russell's  favor ; 
that  we  cannot  favor  his  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary rank,  even  in  the  smallest  degree.  The 
noble  lord  may  call,  it  is  true,  eleven  wit- 
nesses, 4to.,  8vo.,  and  12mo.,  to  support 
his  pretensions ;  but,  if  well  advised,  he  will 
rather  trust  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  court  than  rely  upon  their  testimony  : 
for  the  said  witnesses,  though  decent  enough 
in  their  exterior  clothing,  when  made  to  dis- 
close their  evidence,  will  infallibly  damage 
the  noble  defendant's  cause,  and  for  ever 
strip  him  of  all  literary  character. 
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The  accompanying  Plate  presents  a  group 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, whose  names  are  inseparably  identified 
with  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
the  influence  of  whose  genius  and  writings 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt.  Though  their 
names  are  familiar  as  household  words  to  the 
intelligent  lover  of  literature,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  characterize  in  a  few  words, 
the  several  eminent  personages  portrayed  so 
strikingly  by  the  engraver's  skill.  At  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  James  Boswell, 
the  well  known  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Johnson  after  hav- 
ing travelled  in  Europe,  and  acquired  an  eager 
love  of  literature  and  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter. His  attachment  to  Johnson  was  sincere 
and  enthusiastic ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with 
Johnson  was  foimded  upon  the  basis  of  re- 
ciprocal esteem,  it  is  a  happy  circimistance 
that  he  began  early  to  collect  and  digest  the 
materials  ^r  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  1790,  was  received  with  that  avidity  from 
the  public  which  is  the  best  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  character,  as  well 
as  to  the  judicious  execution  of  the  biogra- 

Eher.  Besides  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  he  pub- 
shed  an  account  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides 
with  the  great  moralist — two  well-known 
letters  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  essence 
of  the  Douglas  cause,  when  it  so  much  en- 
gaged the  public  attention.  Boswell  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  literary  enjoy- 
ments of  London,  and  he  not  only  visited  the 
capital  frequently,  but  at  last  settled  there  in 


1 785,  and  was  called  regularly  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar.     He  died  19th  June,  1795,  aged  65. 

Next  to  Boswell  is  seated  the  great  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  Colossus  of  English 
literature.  He  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Sept. 
7,  1709,  and  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller. 
His  great  talents  were  early  displayed,  and 
soon  after  his  marriage  in  1735,  he  went  to 
London,  as  a  literary  man.  His  first  adven- 
tures were  exceedingly  unpropitious.  His 
fortunes  began  to  mend  with  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magiizine  ;  and  his  first  performance 
in  that  work  was  a  Latin  Alcaic  Ode,  inserted 
in  March,  1738.  From  1740  to  1743  he  was 
laboriously  employed  in  the  service  of  this 
periodical  work,  and  during  that  period, 
wrote  the  parliamentary  debates,  valuable 
not  as  the  effusions  of  orators,  but  as  the  bold 
composition  of  a  man  of  genius  on  such  sub- 
jects as  were  supposed  to  engnge  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  age.  In  1738  he  published  his 
London,  a  poem,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's 
third  satire,  which  was  well  received,  and 
honored  with  the  commendation  of  Pope,  and 
passed  to  a  second  edition  in  one  week.  Be- 
sides his  valuable  contributions  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  he  in  1744  published  the  life 
of  Savage,  a  work  of  great  merit,  which,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  pathetic  narration,  exhib- 
ited the  sufferings  and  the  poverty  of  a 
friend,  whose  calamities  he  himself  had  shared 
and  bewailed.  He  began  in  1747  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  and  published  the  plan  of 
hb  English  dictionary.  Thb  gigantic  work 
was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
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booksellers;  and  the  lexicographer  engaged 
a  house  in  Gough-square,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  six  amanuenses,  he  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.     This 
great  work,  so  honorable  to  the  talents  of 
the  author,  appeared,  May,  1755,  in  2  vols, 
without  a  patron.     Lord  Chesterfield,   who 
had  at  first  favored  the  underUiking,  but  had 
afterwards  neglected  the  author,  endeavored, 
by  a  flattering  recommendation  of  the  work 
in  "  the  World,"  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
good  opinion ;  but  Johnson,  with  noble  in- 
dignation, spumed  at  the  mean  artifice  of  his 
courtly  patron ;  and  his  celebrated  letter  re- 
flected, with  independent  spirit  and  in  severe 
language,  against  his  selfish  and  ambitious 
views.     In  1 749  the  Irene  had  been  brought 
forward  on  the  stage,  by  the  friendship  of 
Garrick,  but  with  no  success.     The  Rambler 
was  undertaken  20th  of  March,  1750,  and  till 
the  17th  March,  1752,  when  it  ceased,  a  pa- 
per had  regularly  appeared  ca  ery  Tuesaay 
and   Saturday;    and  it  is   remarkable  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  only  five  num- 
bers   were   contributed   by   other    authors. 
But  these  publications,  popular  as  they  were, 
still  left  Johnson  in  distressed  circimistan- 
ces  ;  and  in  1756,  the  year  after  the  publishing 
of  his  dictionary,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt 
of  five  guineas,  from  which  the  kindness  of 
Richardson  reheved  him.     In  1758  he  began 
the  Idler,  and  continued  it  for  two  years  with 
little   assistance;  and   on   the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1759,  that  he  might  pay  some  de- 
cent respect  to  her  funeral,  and  discharge 
her  debts,  he  wrote  his  Rasselas,  and  ob- 
tained for  it,  from  the  booksellers,  the  sum  of 
£100.    Happily,  however,  these  high  services 
to  literature  were  not  to  pass  unrewarded : 
in  1702  he  was  honorably  presented  by  the 
king,  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume,  with  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
without  a  stipulation  af  future  exertions,  but 
merely,  as  the  grant  expressed  it,  for  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  a  character 
to  wliich  his  ELambler  was  most  fully  entitled. 
In  1777,  he  began  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  he  finished  in  1781,  a  work  of  great 
merit,    and    which    exhibits,    in    the   most 
pleasing  manner,  the  soundne^is  of  the  critic, 
the    information    of    the    biographer,    and 
the  benevolent  views  of  the  man.     In  a  few 
years  of  gigantic  labors,  he  found  his  health 
gradually  declining,  from  the  united  attacks 
of    the  dropsy   and    of  an   iisthma.     It  is 
reraukuble,   that    Johnson,  whose   pen   wiis 
ever  employed  in  recommending  piety,  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  purest  morality;  and 
whose  conduct  and  example  in  life  exhibit- 


ed the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  ;  should,  in  the  close  of  life,  be- 
tray dreadful  apprchciLsions  of  death.  By 
degrees,  indeed,  the  terrors  which  his  imagi- 
nation had  painted  to  itself,  disappeared. 
Johnson  expired  on  the  13th  Dec,  1784,  full 
of  resignation,  strong  in  faith,  and  joyful  in 
hope  of  a  happy  resurrection.  His  works 
are  very  numerous,  and  all  respectable. 

Opposite  Johnson,  sits  Sir  Josuua  Rey- 
nolds, eminent  as  an  artist,  and  man  of  culti- 
vated taste  and  literary  ze«l.  He  was  bom  in 
1723,  at  Plympton,  where  his  father,  a  cler- 
gyman, was  master  of  the  grammar  school. 
He  had  very  early  a  strong  partiality  for 
painting  ;  but  being  intended  for  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, seemed  so  congenial  to  his  taste  as 
painting,  and  his  father  indulged  him,  and 
placed  him  in  London  under  the  care  of  Hud-  ' 
son,  after  which,  about  1749,  he  travelled 
into  Italy.  His  first  production  which  at- 
tracted notice,  was  a  portrait  of  his  friend 
Keppel,  and  other  piece^s  equally  correct,  and 
equally  finished,  continued  to  command  the 
public  attention,  and  to  rank  him  among  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  oge.  But  not  only  as 
a  painter  the  name  of  Reynolds  must  stand 
respectable,  but  also  as  a  literary  character, 
and  as  the  active  promoter  of  the  literary  club, 
which  was  established  in  1764,  and  which 
had  among  its  illustrious  members  the  names 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Douglas,  Gold- 
smith, the  Whartons,  Windham,  <fec.  ,In  t\m 
academic  lectures  which  he  delivered,  Sir 
Joshua  displayed  not  only  great  taste  and  a 
perfect  acquainttmce  with  his  profession,  but 
strong  powers  of  language,  sound  judgment, 
an  elegant  style  and  luminous  order. 

Next  is  Edmund  Bukke,  the  splendid  ora- 
tor, and  comprehensive  sttitesman.  Ho  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  1730.  His  first  ac- 
knowledged work,  which  was  of  course  pub- 
lished anonymoa*ily,  was  his  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society ;  an  admirable  imitation  of 
Jjord  Bolingbroke's  style  and  manner  of 
reasoning,  which  deceived  even  some  of 
the  best  judges.  This  was  followed  in 
1757,  by  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  His  career  as  an  orator,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  modem  history,  com- 
menced with  his  introduction  into  Parliament. 
HLs  speeches  were  numerous  and  always 
great.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797. 
His  compositions  have  been  collected  in  elfc- 
teen  volumes  oct&vo.  Ixly^'"'^^^^^"^^*^^'^^^ 
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amiable  and  benevolent ;  in  public,  indefati- 
gable, ardent,  and  abhorrent  of  meanness 
and  injustice.  It  was  this  latter  quality 
which  made  him  a  persevering  advocate  of 
the  Irish  Catholics.  As  an  orator  he  ranks 
among  the  first  of  modern  times ;  and  as  a 
writer,  whether  we  consider  the  splendor  of 
his  diction,  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
imagery,  or  the  boundless  stores  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  displays,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  few  who  equal,  and 
none  who  transcend  him. 

David  Garuick,  the  illustrious  actor,  was 
bom  in  1 7 1 6.  He  was  educated  at  Litchfield 
school,  but  was  more  attached  to  theatrical 
pursuits  than  io  learning,  bo  that  he  acted 
with  his  fellow  pupils  the  play  of  "  the  Re- 
cruiting Officer/'  and  supported  himself  the 
character  of  Sergeant  Kite.  He  went  after- 
wards to  reside  with  his  uncle,  a  wine  mer- 
chant at  Lisbon,  but  soon  returned  to  Litch- 
field school,  and  after  being  six  months  the 
pupil  and  companion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  London,  in  1735.  The 
powers  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him 
were  fostered  and  improved  by  the  conversa- 
tion and  company  of  the  most  popular  actors, 
but  Garrick,  still  diffident,  fiew  from  a  London 
Audience  to  Ipswich,  where  in  1741,  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  Aboan  in  Oroonoko,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal.  His  ef- 
forts were  received  with  repeated  and  in- 
creasing applause,  and  thus  flushed  with  pro- 
vincial approbation,  he  came  to  Goodman's 
Fields^and  acted  Richard  HI.,  October  19th, 
174L  So  superior  were  his  abihties,  and  so 
powerful  their  display,  that  the  other  thea- 
tres were  now  left  empty,  and  the  house  in 
Goodman's  Fields  was  daily  crowded  with  all 
the  beauty,  the  fashion,  and  the  taste  of  the 
town.  Besides  the  display  of  his  astonishing 
powers  on  the  stage,  Garrick  merited  the  pub- 
lic approbation  as  a  writer.  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  mentions  not  less  than  38  of  his 
plays,  some  of  which  were  original,  and  some 
translations,  besides  a  great  number  of  pro- 
logues, epilogues,  songs,  and  elegies. 

Gen.  Paoli  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Cor- 
sica, in  1720.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he 
was  chosen  eeneralissimo  of  Corsica,  where 
he  exerted  himself  in  promoting  such  objects 
as  were  best  calculated  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic.  The  Genoese, 
however,  having  made  a  transfer  of  the 
island  to  France,  that  power  sent  such  an 
overwhelming  force  into  it  as  compelled  Paoli 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Fngland,  where  he  ob- 


tained a  pension.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  returned  to  Corsica, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  submit 
to  the  English  government,  after  which  he 
returned  to  London,  and  died  in  1807. 

Charles  Blrney,  a  doctor  of  miLsic,  and 
Uteniry  character,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury, 
in  1726,  and  studied  music  under  Dr.  Ame. 
He  died  in  1814,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  of 
which  he  was  organist.  Besides  many  musical 
compositions,  he  produced  sovenil  works, 
one  of  the  cliief  of  which  is,  a  Life  of  Metaa- 
tasio,  in  three  volumes. 

The  Marquis  of  Wiiautox  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  circle  of  which  Burke,  Gar- 
rick and  Johnson  were  the  chief  lights.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  lo'er  of  literature,  though 
not  distinguished  for  talents  or  labors.  He  waa 
a  zealous  politician,  and  a  steadfast  friend. 

GoLDSMnii,  the  celebrated  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man; was  bom,  in  1731,  in  Ireland;  and 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Ley  den,  with  a  view  to  his 
adopting  the  medical  profession.  Ley  den, 
however,  he  quitted  abruptly,  with  no  money 
and  a  single  shirt  in  his  pocket,  and  wander- 
ed over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Du- 
ring his  peregrinations  he  was  sometimes  in- 
debted to  his  German  flute  for  procuring 
him  a  meal  or  a  lodging  from  the  peasants. 
In  1759  appeared  his  first  work,  an  Essay  on 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature.  His 
subsequent  labors  were  multifarious ;  for  he 
soon  gained  an  honorable  popularity,  and 
seems  never  to  have  been  unemployed,  but 
his  want  of  economy  kept  him  always  em- 
barrassed. Among  his  friends  he  numbered 
Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  many  other 
eminent  characters.  As  an  author  he  stands 
high.  His  poetiy,  natural,  melodious,  affect- 
ing, and  beautifully  descriptive,  finds  an  echo 
in  every  bosom ;  and  his  prose,  often  enli- 
vened with  humor,  and  always  adorned  with 
the  graces  of  a  pure  style,  is  among  the  best 
in  our  language.  The  Traveller  abounds 
with  elegant  and  animated  description,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  no  poem  of  greater 
excellence  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Pope.  The  Deserted  Village  exhibits  beau- 
ties pecuHarly  its  own,  and  while  tlie  simple 
tale  of  indigent  nature  and  suflering  humani- 
ty can  interest  and  captivate  the  heart,  so 
long  will  the  lines  of  this  correct  poem  con- 
tinue to  be  read  and  admired. 
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The  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered 
as  the  opening  of  modem  improvement  in  re- 
ligion, government  and  civilization ;  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  great  states  of  the 
world  presented  a  very  different  picture  from 
what  we  see  at  present ;  but  the  seed 
sown  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  was  even  then  begin- 
ninfi^  to  show  itself  as  a  vigorous  plant,  from 
which  future  centuries  were  to  reap  the  ma- 
turer  fruits.  Our  object  in  con.sidering  the 
works  before  us,  is  to  examine  the  state  of 
religion  in  France  at  the  period,  and,  from  a 
short  view  of  the  prominent  characters,  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  why  France  rejected 
those  truths,  which  England  and  other  na- 
tions eagerly  received. 

During  the  middle  and  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  greatest  countries  of  the 
world  were  governed  by  women, — England 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  France  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis ;  their  reigns  commenced 
about  the  same  period,  if  we  date  Catherine's 
accession  from  the  death  of  her  husband 
Henry  II.  in  1550,  and  consider  her  as  the 
real  ruler  of  the  kingdom  during  the  lives 
of  her  unfortunate  sons,  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  III.  Tlie  history  before  us 
includes  only  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  of 
these  princes,  from  1559  to  1574,  a  period 
when  events  were  crowded  into  a  space  al- 
most incredibly  small ;  a  violent  persecution, 
three  civil  wars,  several  sieges,  murders  of 
the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartliolomew,  succeeded  each  other  with 
frightful  rapidity.  France  became  tlie  arena 
on  which  the  world*s  gro^it  contending  par- 
ties tried  their  strength  ;  liberty  of  conscience 
struggled  for  existence  wgainst  papal  tyranny 
and  the  superstition  of  ages,  and  the  Hugo- 


nots,  after  severe  trials  and  several  victories, 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  field. 

In  examining  the  characters  presented  to 
our  view,  the  first  which  desenes  our  attention 
is  Catherine  herself:  with  as  much  ambition  as 
Elizabeth,  and  with  the;  same  desire  of  per- 
sonal authority,  she  fell  far  short  of  her  great 
contemporary  in  the  art  of  acquiring  and  re- 
taining power.  Elizabeth  had  a  certain  object ; 
she  was  determined  to  advance  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  improve  England,  and  by  both 
these  means  to  increase  her  own  power ;  she 
chose  her  instruments  judiciou.sly,  and  as  long 
as  her  ministers  ser\'ed  her  purpose,  she 
never  betrayed  them  or  consulted  their  oppo- 
nents. Catherine,  however,  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  she  had  no  fixed  principle,  and  do 
definite  object ;  **  divide  and  govern"  was  her 
motto ;  she  was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel, 
out  of  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  departed, 
"  empty,  swept,  and  garmshed,"  and  so  ever 
ready  for  the  occupancy  of  any  power  of 
evil,  who  should  seize  upon  the  first  posses- 
sion. Her  love  of  pletusure  was  unbounded  ; 
she  invented  side-saddles,  to  enable  her  to  ac- 
company her  husband  in  hunting;  she  de- 
lighted m  tournaments,  processions,  masque- 
rades, and  all  the  gaieties  of  a  dissipated 
court.  Her  young  ladies,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  called  "  the  queen's  daughters,** 
added  much  to  the  splendor  of  her  train, 
and  were  a  special  object  of  her  care  :  she 
attended  to  their  education,  cluistised  them  if 
they  displeased  her,  and  was  extremely  strict 
in  repressing  scandalous  couNersiUion  or  wri- 
tinjrs.  She  considered  lienst^lf  a  warrior  as 
well  as  a  queen  ;  she  attended  several  sieges, 
and  loved  to  see  a  battle  :  wlien  the  English 
reinforcements  were  allowed  to  enter  Rouen, 
she  got  into  a  violent  passion,  and  s\^  ore  a^ 
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the  French  officers,  saying,  that  had  she 
been  in  command  it  should  not  have  happon- 
od ;  and  that  she  had  the  courage,  if  not  the 
strengtli  of  a  man.  Though  a  good  French 
woman  (says  13rant6rae)  she  discouraged 
duelling.  (IJrantome  has  written  largely  on 
duels,  and  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject).  "  For,"  he  adds,  "  when  one  of 
my  'Cousins  challenged  an  officer,  she  sent 
him  to  the  B:istile  ;  and  suspecting  that  I 
was  encjasjed  as  his  second,  she  sent  for  me 
and  reprimanded  m(^  severely,  siiying,  that 
whatever  excuse  might  be  made  for  the  folly 
of  a  young  man,  there  was  none  for  me,  as 
beinjy  older  I  ouj^lit  to  have  been  wiser." 
But  with  all  her  physical  counige,  she  was 
evidently  deficient  in  moral  courage ;  and 
for  her  cruelty  she  had  not  even  the  pretext 
of  religious  enthusiasm :  after  the  battle  of 
Drcux,  when  the  Hugonots  were  supposed 
to  have  gained  a  victor}',  her  only  remark  was, 
"  Then  for  the  future  we  must  sjiy  our  pray- 
ers in  French." 

The  predominant  party  was  of  course  Ro- 
man Catholic  ;  these,  represented  by  the  Con- 
5rtable  de  Montmorenci,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andre,  who  are 
known  as  the  trium>irate,  held  possession  of 
Paris  and  the  king's  person.  As  Catherine 
disliked  all  authority  except  her  own,  she 
feared  and  hated  these  nobles ;  to  check 
their  power  she  encouraged  the  Hugonot'*, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Anthony,  king  of 
Navarre,  the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  his  brother 
tlie  Prince  of  Conde,and  the  Admiral  Coligny. 
These  generally  seemed  Catherine's  favor- 
ites, except  when  they  were  in  arms  against 
the  king,  yet  this  was  the  party  afterwards 
massacred  by  her  orders.  In  order  therefore 
to  gain  a  true  view  of  the  times,  we  must 
consider  Catherine  as  vacillating  in  her 
intentions,  the  creature  of  those  around  her, 
always  wishing  to  advance  her  own  power, 
but  never  hesitating  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
most  depraved  religionist  who  should  promise 
her  her  object,  even  by  the  most  unworthy 
means.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  not  been  idle  in  its  op- 
position to  Luther  ;  a  vast  and  irresponsible 
power  had  now  been  created,  ready  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rome,  and  bound  to  advance  the 
spiritual  empire  of  the  Church  by  everv  art, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful.  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543. 
Now  the  secret  influence  of  their  crafty  policy, 
in  which  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  all 
things  expedient  are  considered  lawful,  had 
already  begun  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the 


councils  of  nations.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had  returned 
from  the  Council  oi  Trent  with  a  full  deter- 
minati(»n  to  uphold  Catholicism ;  the  duke 
was  the  first  warrior  of  his  day,  and  though 
so  ignorant  that  he  swore  a  New  Testament 
could  be  worth  nothing  because  it  was  onlj 
a  year  printed,  and  our  Lord  died  1500  years 
ago,  yet,  as  he  said  himself,  he  understood 
the  trade  of  chopping  oflf  heads,  and  that  was 
enough  to  give  him  the  greatest  inflence  in  a 
barbarous  age. 

With  these  men,  the  near  relations  of 
Francis  II.  and  hLs  beautiful  bride,  (the  un- 
fortunate Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots,)  nothing  was 
more  easy  thjin  to  obtain  the  ascendant  over 
a  weak-minded  and  delicate  boy  of  thirteen. 
Francis  had  attained  his  legal  majority  at 
that  age  when  some  children  are  almost  too 
younnr  for  a  public  school.  The  duke's  hab- 
its of  business  were  such,  that  he  seldom 
commanded  his  officers  to  do  what  could  be 
done  by  himself ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
amininij  the  enemv*s  fortifications  with  his 
own  eyes,  attending  to  the  most  mniute  de- 
tails, and  then  sitting  up  during  the  whole 
night  to  write  his  own  despatches  :  one  of  his 
oflicers  inquiring  for  him  at  the  siege  of 
Thronville,  was  told  that  he  was  writing ;  he 
repli(?d  by  cursing  his  writings,  and  added, 
"  What  a  pity  he  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a 
clerk  I"  "  Well,  Montluc,"  said  the  duke,  over- 
hearing him,  "  do  you  think  I  am  the  right 
stuflf  to  make  a  clerk  ?"  and  then,  coming 
out  of  his  tent,  he  gave  his  orders  with  his 
customar}'  decision  and  authority.  He  was 
killed  by  Poltrot,  an  assassin,  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  in  15C3.  While  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  the  pope's  temporal  agent,  his  brother 
the  cardmal  was  no  less  useful  in  spiritual 
matters ;  like  his  brother,  he  had  great  tal- 
ent for  business,  and  was  besides  an  excel- 
lent courtier  and  fluent  speaker.  He  spared 
no  expense  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  thus,  by  his 
paid  agents,  he  enacted  the  part  which  Eugene 
Sue  attributes  to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
he  organized  a  sort  of  spiritual  police,  who 
could  inform  him  of  the  secret  intentions,  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  men  ;  and  of  course,  as 
a  cardini'.l,  he  was  bound  to  wield  this  pow- 
er in  the  service  of  the  pope.  Though 
learned,  eloquent  and  polite,  the  cardinal  iyus 
essentially  vicious ;  he  was  a  persecuting 
bigot  without  the  excuse  of  religious  zeal. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  tells  us,  that  he 
used  his  religion  chiefly  as  a  means  to  build 
up  his  greatness ;  he  often  spoke  highly  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  at  times  al- 
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most  preached  it  to  please  the  Germans  :  his 
own  party  accxised  him  of  extreme  haughti- 
ness in  prosperity  ;  and  when  he  once  spoke 
more  graciously  than  usual  to  some  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  court,  one  of  them  re- 
plied, flippantly  enough,  but  with  some  truth, 
"  Pray,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  what  reverse  of 
fortune  has  befallen  you  that  you  condescend 
to  speak  to  us  ? 

The  cardinal,  though  outwardly  a  strict 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  equally 
anxious  for  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  (says 
Ranke*)  he  demanded  the  cup  for  the  laity, 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  the  accompaniment  of  the 
mass  with  instruction  and  preaching,  and  per- 
mission to  sing  psalms  in  French  in  full  con- 
gregation ;  besides,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  French  bishops,  he  maintained  the 
authority  of  a  council  as  above  the  pope.  In 
these  matters,  however,  he  was  overruled ; 
the  Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  his  de- 
mands, and  the  Itahan  bishops  gave  the  pope 
an  overwhelming  preponderance.  Lorraine 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  council,  and  was  all  his 
life  a  most  unrelenting  persecutor.  Two 
years  before,  he  had  revived  a  confession  of 
faith  which  had  been  used  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. ;  he  induced  the  king  to  issue  an 
order  that  any  person  who  should  refuse  to 
sign  it  should  be  deprived  of  all  offices,  and 
burnt  alive  without  further  trial.  He  also 
added  a  declaration,  that  all  persons  who 
should  sign  the  confession  should  solemnly 
engage  to  pursue  all  recusants  as  public 
criminals,  without  regard  to  their  nearest  re- 
lations. The  chancellor  was  bound  to  re- 
quire the  signature  of  the  officers  of  state ; 
the  bishops  were  to  present  it  to  the  inferior 
clerg}' ;  the  cures  were  obliged  to  carry  it 
from  house  to  house ;  and  the  Queens  were 
enjoined  to  require  the  signatures  of  their  re- 
spective households.  This  scheme  the  cardi- 
nal called  his  rat-trap.  Supported  by  his 
rank,  his  connections,  his  brother's  authority, 
and  his  own  secret  intelhgence,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  dangerous  an  opponent  the  car- 
dinal must  have  been  to  the  llugonots,  and 
how  powerful  a  rivalry  he  must  have  pre- 
sented to  the  views  and  ambition  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis. 

The  colleagues  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
the  triumvirate  were  Montmorenci,  generally 
known  as  the  Constable,  and  the  Marechal 
St.  Andre.     The  former,  hke  the  duke,  was 
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a  w^arrior,  with  little  idea  of  religion.  lie 
was  scrupulously  exact  in  saying  his  prayers ; 
but,  like  tliose  of  William  of  Delonuue,  they 
seem  to  liave  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  bor- 
der foray.  His  soldiers  used  to  say,  "  The 
Lord  deliver  us  from  the  pater-nosters  of 
Monsieur  le  Connetable !"  He  would  turn 
about  between  his  beads,  and  say,  **  Hang 
such  a  one  for  disobedience  !'*  "  Bum  three 
villages  on  yond(;r  hill  !'*  "  Let  another  be 
iim  through  with  pikes  !'*  He  was  inferior 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  talent ;  but  by  a 
gravity  of  manner,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve,  he  could  often,  like  Solomon's  fool, 
pass  for  a  wise  man  by  holding  his  tongue. 
He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  where  he  command- 
ed the  king's  array ;  after  several  successful 
cliarges,  his  squadron  of  cavalry  was  routed 
by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  ha\'ing  received 
several  wounds,  he  was  retiring  from  the 
field,  when  a  Scottish  adventurer,  Robert 
Stewart,  levelled  his  piece,  and  Montmorenci 
exclaimed,  "  1  am  the  constable  !'*  "  There- 
fore," siiid  Stewart,  **I  present  you  with 
this."  Though  severely  wounded,  the  cour- 
ageous old  man  dashed  the  broken  hilt  of  his 
sword  into  the  face  of  his  adversary  with  so 
much  force  that  he  broke  several  of  his  teeth, 
and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  consta- 
ble's wound  proved  mortal ;  a  priest  was  sent 
for,  but  the  old  man  told  liim  not  to  molest 
him,  as  it  would  be  a  vile  and  unworthy  thing 
if  he  had  Uvod  for  nearly  eighty  years  with- 
out learning  to  die  for  half  an  hour.  This 
anecdote  proves  that  zeal  for  a  cause,  loyalty 
to  a  king,  and  the  desire  of  military  glory, 
were  his  ruling  principles,  rather  than  any  pre- 
ference of  his.own  reUgion  above  Protestantism, 
or  any  mistaken  zeal  in  thinking  that  he  was 
doing  God  service  by  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  constable  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
long  been  jealous  of  each  other ;  each  thought 
himself  entitled  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
each  looked  upon  the  other  as  a  dangerous 
rival.  After  the  death  of  Francis  IL,  the 
Marechal  de  St.  Andre  undertook  to  recon- 
cile these  ditferenccs,  and  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  triumvirate  as  a  sort  of  medi- 
ator between  the  two  contending  parties. 
At  Easter,  1501,  the  con.stable  and  the  duke, 
by  St.  Andre's  advice,  partook  together  of 
the  sacrament,  and  dined  at  tiie  same  table. 
St.  Andre  did  not  long  survive  his  union  with 
these  greiit  men,  as  he  was  killed  the  next 
year  at  the  battle  of  Dreux :  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end ;  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he  came 
to  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  muck  do.- 
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jected,  and  seeing  the  duke's  confessor  g^ing 
out,  he  said,  "  that  the  duke  was  much  hap- 
pier than  himself  in  having  heard  mass  that 
day,  as  a  preparation  for  what  might  occur." 
He  hated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  said  on 
one  occasion,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
for  France  would  be  to  throw  her  into  the 
sea  in  a  sack ;  and  he  might  probably  have 
fulfilled  his  purpose,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  Chancellor  de  L'Hopital  was  the  man 
of  the  highest  principle  and  most  liberal 
views  among  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Brantome  calls  him  the  Cato  of  his  age,  and 
compares  him  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He 
upheld  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  its  strong- 
est sense,  yet  made  more  advances  towards 
toleration  and  libeily  of  conscience  than  any 
of  his  fellow  ministers ;  but  the  sentiments  of 
a  single  individual,  however  noble  and  en- 
lightened, were  easily  overborne  by  a  host 
of  persecuting  courtiers;  and  the  pope  offer- 
ed Charles  100,000  crowns  of  church  prop- 
erty, if  he  would  "  confine  the  chancellor 
within  four  walls."  De  L'Hopital  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Hugonot  at  heart,  though 
he  never  showed  any  tendency  to  their  doc- 
trines; and  some  of  the  Romanist*  were 
heard  to  sav,  "The  Lord  deliver  us  from 
the  chancellor's  mass !" 

At  the  head  of  all  these  various  powers, 
Charles  IX.  found  himself  the  nominal  King 
of  France,  at  the  arre  of  eleven  years,  with 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  his  legal  majori- 
ty at  thirteen.  Few  princes  received  a 
worse  education  in  childhood  ;  and  few  kings 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  rule  a  more 
corrupt  court  even  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
His  early  education  was  intrusted  to  Du  Per- 
ron, from  whom,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  learnt  to  swear  outrageously ;  *'  not 
like  a  gentleman,"  says  Brantome,  who  occa- 
sionally lets  fall  an  oath,  "  but  like  a  catch - 
pole,  when  lie  seizes  his  victim."  To  this 
habit  of  profane  swearing  we  may  attribute 
the  disregard  of  solemn  engagements,  and 
the  tendency  to  break  his  faith  which  charac- 
terized the  life  of  Charles.  He  was  less  dis- 
sipated and  more  inclined  to  manly  amuse- 
ments than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  circumstances  ;  but  his  temper  was  vio- 
lent, and  he  was  easily  led  by  his  mother 
and  her  associates :  he  oujjht  to  be  consid- 
ered  rather  as  the  instrument  of  a  party,  than 
their  leader ;  and  as  he  only  lived  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  we  cannot  suppose  that  his 
authority  was  much  felt,  or  that  he  is  the 
person  really  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
committed  in  his  name. 


While  the  destinies  of  France  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
a  foreigner  appeared  upon  the  scene,  who 
was  the  real  mover  of  the  CTeatest  enormi- 
ties, and  the  evil  genius  of  Catherine ;  we 
mean  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Till  long  after  the 
death  of  Francis  H.,  the  queen  seemed  unde- 
cided between  two  opinions ;  she  appeared 
to  biilance  Conde  against  Guise,  and  Beza 
against  Lorraine ;  but  circumstances,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  France,  brought  her  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark,  designing,  treacherous, 
and  bloodthirsty  Spaniard,  who  seemed,  like 
some  brilliant  but  poisonous  serpent,  to  fasci- 
nate his  victim  to  the  destruction  of  her  prin- 
ciples and  the  perversion  of  her  conscience. 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  had 
been  engaged  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  but 
had  afterwards  married  his  father  Philip  II. 
The  court  of  France,  with  Catherine  at  its 
head,  visited  the  court  of  Spain  at  Bayonne, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1565.  Here  was  a 
grand  oppoitunity  for  the  display  of  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  in  which  Catherine  so 
much  delighted.  The  queen  travelled  from 
town  to  town,  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty 
of  her  young  ladies,  mounted  on  beautiful 
haquenOes  with  splendid  trappings.  "To 
imagine  these  scenes,"  says  Brantome,  "  one 
must  have  seen  this  lovely  troop,  one  more 
richly  and  bravely  attired  than  another, 
shining  in  those  magnificent  assemblies,  like 
stars  in  the  clear  azure  of  heaven ;  for  the 
queen  expected  them  to  appear  in  full  dress, 
though  she  herself  was  attired  as  a  widow, 
and  m  silk  of  the  gravest  colors ;  still  she 
was  elegant  and  enchanting,  over  appearing 
the  queen  of  all ;  she  rode  with  extreme 
grace,  the  ladies  following  with  plumes  float- 
ing in  the  air,  so  that  Virgil  w^hen  he  de- 
scribes Queen  Dido  going  to  the  chase  has 
never  imagined  anything  comparable  to 
Queen  Catherine  and  her  attendants."  This 
graphic  writer  minutely  describes  the  beau- 
ties of  the  court,  but  gives  the  highest  praise 
to  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  future  queen  of 
Henry  IV.  The  brilliant  cavalcade  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  and  was  entertiiined  by  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Kinjj  of 
Spain  was  absent,  but  Alva  attended,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  pnjsenting  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  Charles  IX.,  but 
really  with  the  intention  of  estiiblishing  a 
secret  influence  over  the  mind  of  Catherine, 
and  with  the  determination  to  induce  her  to 
renew  in  France  the  persecutions  of  the  late 
reign,  and  to  imitate  the  cruelty  which  Philip 
had  countenanced  in  England,  and  which  he 
himself  afterwards  devised  and  executed  in 
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his  sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
of  Holland.  The  connection  of  Philip  with 
England  has  already  too  well  fixed  his  his- 
tory in  our  minds  ;  his  object  was  to  exter- 
minate heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
extinguish  political  and  religious  liberty  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Alva  was  an  agent  singularly  well 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  he  was  barbarouidy  cruel,  but  cold  and 
dispassionate,  not  the  less  dangerous  because 
ahke  incapable  of  tenderness  or  rage  ;  he 
seized  liis  victim  like  some  vast  machine,  and 
crushed  him  to  pieces  with  the  certainty  and 
coldness  of  a  complicated  series  of  wheels 
and  pulleys,  breaking  his  limbs  with  remorse- 
less power,  and  insensible  to  his  cries  and 
indifferent  to  his  resistance.  Living  in  an 
age  of  dissimulation,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
certainly  not  a  hypocrite  ;  he  openly  avowed 
his  belief  that  no  toleration  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  should  dissent  from  the 
religion  of  the  king ;  he  stated  his  determina- 
tion to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and,  like 
some  political  economists,  coolly  argued  on 
his  right  to  exterminate  as  if  he  were  demon- 
strating an  abstract  proposition,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  human  rights,  or  the  suflcrings  of 
mankind.  In  the  midst  of  feasts,  tourna- 
ments, processions,  dancing  parties^  and  illu- 
minations, the  wily  Spaniard  managed  to 
spend  a  certain  portion  of  every  night  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Thither 
Catherine  used  to  repair  to  meet  him,  through 
a  private  gallery ;  and  while  tlie  rest  of  the 
ffay  party  of  courtiers  were  sleeping  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  day  of  pleasure,  the  queen  and 
the  duke  were  consulting  upon  the  best 
method  of  governing  France.  The  wily 
Spaniard  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  two 
religions  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  state ; 
that  no  prince  could  do  a  more  pernicious 
tiling  as  regarded  himself  than  to  permit  his 
people  to  live  according  to  their  consciences ; 
that  there  are  as  many  religions  in  the  world 
as  there  are  caprices  in  the  human  mind,  and 
that  to  give  them  free  license  is  only  to  open 
a  door  to  confusion  and  treason  ;  that  religbus 
controversy  is  only  another  name  for  popular 
insurrection;  and  that  all  indulgence  only 
increases  the  disorder.  The  queen,  it  appears, 
was  av4^rse  to  sanguinary  measures ;  she  was 
desirous  of  restoring  her  subjects  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  but  wished  to  do  it  by  fair 
means.  She  spoke  of  the  strength  of  the 
principles  of  the  Hugonots,  admitted  the 
mconvenience  of  conflicting  opinions,  but 
declared  her  intention  of  reaching  her  object 
by  a  circuitous  route ;  she  said  the  port  was 


distant  and  the  sea  difficult  of  navigation,  she 
must  therefore  be  satisfied  not  to  steer  a 
straight  course ;  that  it  is  safer  to  weaken  the 
opposing  power  by  degrees,  than  to  attempt 
to  stifle  a  flame  too  suddenly,  as  it  may  then 
burst  out  into  a  violent  conflagration.  These 
sentiments  it  was  Alva^s  business  to  comb&t. 
He  had  received  absolution  for  making  war 
upon  the  pope,  and  was  of  course  anxious  to 
give  a  compensation  for  his  late  sins.  The 
pope  had  recommended  a  repetition  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  while  the  queen  was 
cautious,  Alva  pressed  her  to  proceed  boldly 
and  make  away  with  the  chiefs ;  he  said  in 
the  hearing  of  Henry  IV.,  (then  a  child  of 
eleven  years  old,)  that  **  one  salmon  was  well 
worth  a  hundred  frogs.*'  It  seems,  then, 
from  the  best  contemporary  authority,  which 
is  quoted  at  large  by  our  author,  that  the 
plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  now  con- 
sidered advisjible  if  opportunity  should  oflfer ; 
that  Alva  persuaded  the  queen,  contrary  to 
her  better  judgment,  that  destruction  of 
heretics  was  both  lawful  and  politic ;  and 
that  while  she  herself  might  have  been  con- 
tented with  indirect  persecution,  double  taxa- 
tion, legal  restraint,  and  the  occasional  exe- 
cution of  a  troublesome  leader  on  feigned 
pretexts,  nothing  less  than  final  extirpation 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  agent  of  the 
pope. 

The  young  king  was  not  exempt  from  the 
temptations  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  he  seems 
at  this  meeting  to  have  been  familiarized  with 
notions  from  which  in  his  better  moments  he 
must  have  shrunk  with  horror.  The  Queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  zealous  Hugonot  of  her 
day,  perceived  the  change  in  Charles  during 
the  return  of  the  expedition.  It  is  hard  to 
ascertain  that  any  definite  plan  was  arranged 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonots :  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  must  have 
arisen  out  of  circumstances ;  but  this  much 
seems  clear,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  prepared 
the  minds  of  Catherine  and  Charles  to  betray 
and  murder  the  most  innocent  portion  of  their 
subjects,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
should  oflfer  ;  and  having  thus  broken  down 
the  barrier  of  conscience  in  the  rulers  of 
France,  he  himself  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Protestants  has 
handed  down  his  name  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unrelenting  agents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court,  the  Hugonots  and  their  leaders. 
Here  we  may  easily  trace  one  of  tht*  great 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism in  France.     The  whole  history  ^t<jsft»i^ 
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us  yritb  a  narrative  of  a  political  scheme  rather 
than  a  religious  movement.  We  believe  true 
religion  was  never  yet  propagated  by  the 
sword.  **  Tlic  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,"  though  they  are  mighty.  God 
has  appointed  a  way  in  which  his  cause  is  to 
be  advanced,  and  that  way  he  will  bless  and 
no  other.  The  Hugonots  certainly  fought 
for  liberty  ;  they  only  drew  the  sword  when 
they  were  attacked ;  but  there  seems  a  sad 
want  of  religious  zeal  even  among  those  in 
whom  we  ought  most  to  expect  it.  The 
Reformation  m  England  was  strictly  relig- 
ious ;  Cranmer,  La  tuner,  Ridley,  Hall,  Dave- 
nant,  and  a  host  of  writers  and  preachers, 
laid  hold  first  on  the  intellects  and  then  on 
the  feelings  of  the  nation.  John  Knox,  hke 
Luther,  was  a  zealot  of  the  most  ardent  class, 
sometimes  intemperate,  but  always  sincere. 
We  look  in  vain  for  such  men  among  the 
French  Hugonots.  Religion — by  the  word 
we  mean  a  conscientious  desire  of  ser\ing 
God  according  to  his  will — has  always  been 
the  prime  moving  cause  of  every  great  change 
in  England.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  zealot ; 
if  he  was  not,  his  party  thought  him  so,  and 
followed  his  orders  because  they  felt  anxiety 
in  the  same  cause.  James  XL  lost  his  crown 
because  he  interfered  with  the  religion  of 
England,  represented  by  the  seven  bishops. 
Radicals,  Chartists,  and  various  disturbers, 
have  in  all  periods  endeavored  to  overturn 
our  institutions;  but  the  strength  of  the 
people  has  always  been  attached  to  Protest- 
antism and  the  established  Church,  because 
they  consider  them  the  proper  means  of  serv- 
ing God.  Nothing  therefore  has  ever  shaken 
the  throne  of  England  but  a  religious  move- 
ment, and  to  be  religious  a  movement  must 
depend  upon  its  leaders  :  we  may  fairly  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of  any  class  of 
men  from  the  persons  whom  they  obey,  and 
whom  they  put  forward  as  their  spokesmen 
when  liberty  and  life  are  at  stake.  Here,as  in  the 
present  day,  France  presents  a  strong  contrast 
with  England;  there  seems  a  strange  want  of 
all  religion  among  the  people,the  power  of  God 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  hb  name  is  never 
mentioned,  and  last  Easter  Sunday  was  fixed 
for  a  general  election.  We  regret  that  even 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  evangelical 
principles  and  virtue.  Let  us  consider  the 
character  of  some  of  the  leading  Hugonots. 

The  first,  in  point  of  rank,  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  is  Anthony  of  Navarre.  His  wife, 
Jeanne  D'Albret,  was  well  fitted,  as  far  as  a 
woman  can  be,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  religious 
war.     Her  letters  aU  express  zeal  for  God, 


and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  to  her  early  care  may  be  traced  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  her  celebrated  son 
Henry  IV.  As  long,  however,  as  her  husband 
lived,  her  powers  seem  to  have  been  shackled, 
and  her  influence  lost. 

"  Anthony  (says  our  author)  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  evils  which  arise,  when  second-rate 
ability,  combined  with  weakness  of  moral  princi- 
ple and  instability  of  temper,  is  elevated  to  Infla- 
ential  situations.  The  vacillations  of  his  selfish 
fears  and  calculations,  aided  by  jealousy,  that 
demon  of  weak  minds,  did  more  to  ruin  France 
than  all  the  loftier  errors  of  the  rest  united;  so 
true  is  it,  that  states  and  families  may  perish  as 
surely,  through  the  timidity,  meanness,  and  want 
of  spirit  in  their  leaders,  as  through  the  greatest 
excesses  of  ill-directed  energy." — Vol  i.  p.  81. 

After  lending  his  name  to  the  Hugonot 
party,  and  supporting  them  by  his  right  to 
approach  and  advise  the  king  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  league  with  their  enemies ;  and,  in 
15C2,  he  is  found  imited  with  the  cardinal 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  insidious  of  the  enemies  of  his 
party.  His  wife  remonstrated,  but  he  only 
answered  her  by  sending  her  home  to  Na- 
varre, and  placing  his  son  under  the  care  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Shortly  after  new  troubles 
broke  out,  and  we  find  the  King  of  Navarre 
on  the  sid(}  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
mortjilly  wounded,  but  though  he  suffered 
great  pain,  he  was  not  at  first  considered  in 
a  dangerous  state.  His  amusements  at  this 
time  were  dances,  which  he  gave  in  his  bed- 
chamber to  the  young  people  of  the  camp  ; 
and  his  mistress.  La  Belle  Rouet,  was  seated 
by  his  side.  He  continued  to  boast  of  all 
he  was  to  do,  and  talked  much  of  the  riches 
and  beauty  of  Sardmia.  When  the  town  was 
taken,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  through  it 
in  a  litter,  which  inflamed  his  wound,  and 
caused  serious  apprehensions  of  danger.  The 
terrors  of  conscience  now  succeeded  to  the 
levity  of  his  former  occupations,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  whether  he  were  a 
Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  began 
to  examine  his  past  life,  and,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  regretted,  when  too  late,  that  he 
had  sacrificed  his  religion  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  When  his  brother,  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  sent  to  inquire  for  him,  he 
returned  an  answer,  that,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  ho  should  make  the  establishment  of 
reform  his  great  object.  His  last  hours  were 
spent  in  the  miserable  remorse  of  a  troubled 
conscience :  he  was  attended  by  two  physi- 
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cians  of  opposite  persuasions;  and  a  contem- 
porary writer  describes  him  as  receiving  ex- 
treme unction  from  a  priest,  and  listening  to 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  by  a  Protestant  minister. 
He  seems  altogether  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  of  men ;  in  private  his 
propensity  for  thieving  was  so  great,  that  his 
attendants  were  obliged  to  empty  his  pockets 
after  he  was  asleep,  and  restore  the  plunder 
of  the  day  to  its  lawful  owners. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  character  like  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, to  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond6.  In  him  were 
united  several  of  the  noble  traits  ^'hich  con- 
stitute the  hero  of  the  world's  admiration: 
— a  skilful  warrior,  a  generous  adversary,  the 
admiration  of  the  lauies  of  the  court,  the 
most  scientific  knight  in  the  tournament,  and 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  cinl  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  Who  ia  there  that  does  not 
admire  the  character  of  the  valiant,  the 
liberal,  and  the  accomplished  prince  ?  But 
here,  unfortunately,  we  must  stop ;  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  high  principle  of  sound  re- 
ligion, which  shines  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  personal 
gratification  in  the  sendee  of  God.  Conde 
fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  did 
so  rather  as  a  crusader  than  as  a  Christian : 
he  valued  his  life  little,  for  he  was  a  truly 
brave  soldier;  but  his  own  pleasures  were 
the  rock  on  which  he  split ;  the  temptations 
of  a  dissipated  court  were  more  dangerous 
weapons  than  the  swords  of  his  opponents ; 
and  he  who  could  conquer  in  the  field,  or 
take  a  hostile  city,  was  yet  unable  to  rule  his 
own  spirit,  and  was  foiled  in  the  conflict  with 
his  own  ill-regulated  passions.  Catherine, 
ever  watchful  of  her  advantagre,  was  too  wise 
to  overlook  the  weak  point  of  the  prince,  and 
soon  set  snares  for  him,  which  he  was  una- 
ble to  escape.  Among  the  daughters  of  the 
queen,  were  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of 
Limeuil :  to  the  elder  of  these,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fine  figure,  her  taste  in 
dress,  her  beauty,  and  her  wit,  the  queen 
confided  the  task  of  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  prince.  The  busmess  wjis  but  too  easy, 
for  the  victim  was  willing,  and,  like  Samson, 
only  too  ready  to  betray  his  dearest  secrets 
to  his  treacherous  charmer.  Catherine  ob- 
tained her  object,  and  learned  the  intentions 
of  the  Hugonots ;  but  La  Belle  Limeuil  dis- 
covered too  late  that  she  had  ventured  on 
dangerous  ground ;  that  she  had  been  tam- 
pering not  only  with  the  affections  of  Conde, 
but  with  her  own ;  what  she  had  considered 


as  a  gay  frolic,  ended  in  a  melancholy  reality ; 
she  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  knight 
she  had  intended  to  betray,  and  she  now 
found  herself  deserted  in  her  turn,  like  some 
unfaithful  damsel  of  romance.  The  widow 
of  the  Mar^chal  de  St.  Andre  had  also  set 
her  affections  upon  the  Prince  de  Cond6 ;  she 
bestowed  upon  him  the  most  valuable  gifts ; 
among  others,  the  splendid  palace  of  St. 
Yaler)',  which  her  husband  had  built;  but 
Conde,  equally  unfaithful  to  his  religion  and 
his  knighthood,  received  the  gifts,  but  deserted 
the  giver.  The  tragedy,  however,  does  not 
end  here ;  tlie  beginning  of  sin  is  like  the  let- 
ting out  of  water :  his  excellent  wife,  who  had 
long  shut  her  eyes  to  his  irregularities,  died 
shortly  after,  the  nctira  of  abused  affections ; 
and  the  Demoiselle  de  Limeuil  found  herself 
pointed  at  by  a  censorious  court,  not  because 
she  had  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  but 
because  she  had  been  fool  enough  to  be 
caught  in  her  own  snare.  Her  health  began 
to  sink,  and  she  retired  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  desired  her  page 
to  play  her  a  melancholy  air,  where  "  tout 
est  perdu  "  is  the  burden  of  the  song.  When 
this  had  been  once  or  twice  repcjited,  she 
called  on  him  to  play  it  over  again,  with 
increased  emphasis,  until  she  should  desire 
him  to  leave  oft* ;  he  did  so  for  some  minutes, 
and  she  seemed  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but 
suddenly  her  voice  ceased,  and,  on  looking 
round,  the  page  perceived  that  his  mistress 
had  breathed  her  last. 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  lale  that  men  betrav, 

• 

WliHt  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

"  The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  ehame  from  every  eye. 
To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die." 

A  man  influenced  by  true  religion  may 
fall  once  and  again,  but  had  the  character 
of  Conde  been  such  as  the  leader  of  a  relig- 
ious movement  ought  to  possess,  no  wonum 
of  Catherine's  discernment  would  have  con- 
ceived such  a  scheme,  and  the  first  advances 
in  executing  it  would  have  been  repelled  with  ^ 
scorn. 

Again  we  meet  with  Condfc  under  circum- 
stances where  religious  principle  is  tried  to 
the  uttermost — the  near  prospect  of  death. 
By  the  treachery  of  Francis  II.,  he  and  his 
brother  Anthony  were  seized,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial,  were  left  under  aeuten$^  ^^  ^<?«fi&K^ 
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on  a  vague  charge  of  treason.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  most  anxious  to  have  Conde 
executed  at  once,  but  his  connection  with  the 
royal  family  was  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  vacillating  spirit  of  Catherine  was  anxious 
to  be  free  from  his  influence,  but  afraid  of 
the  power  of  his  rivals :  under  such  uncer- 
tainty we  might  expect  some  traits  of  relig- 
ious feeling :  but  the  contemporary  accounts 
give  us  little  on  the  subject.  The  death  of 
Francis  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs, 
and  one  of  Conde*s  attendants,  who  went  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  him,  found 
him  qnietlif  plajfing  at  cards  with  the  officer 
who  guarded  him  ;  and  being  afraid  to  tell 
him  directly,  made  signs  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate.  The  prince  let  fall  a 
oard,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  his  attend- 
ant whispered  m  his  ear,  •*  Our  friend  is  done 
up."  The  prince  finished  his  game  without 
altering  a  feature.  Much,  however,  as  we 
must  regret  the  want  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
prince,  we  must  remember  the  difference  be- 
tween those  times  and  the  present,  and  make 
every  allowance  for  the  differences  of  educa- 
tion and  the  darkness  of  the  age.  Conde 
was  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  never  wavered  in  its  cause.  Some- 
times at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army ;  some- 
times a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  his  rival,  and 
meeting  him  with  the  courtesy  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend  ;  sometimes  flying  from  a  supe- 
rior force,  unable  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
with  equal  reason  to  fear  his  own  troops  and 
the  royal  army,  he  displays  a  degree  of  hero- 
ism which  we  seldom  meet  with,  except  in 
romance.  The  Alcibiades  of  modem  history, 
fond  of  pleasure,  but  faithful  to  his  cause, 
anxious  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  some- 
times inclined  to  superstition,  erring  in  many 
instances,  but  beloved  by  all  around  him,  his 
character  and  adventures  give  an  opening  for 
the  historian  which  modem  events  seldom 
afford,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
our  author  has  not  neglected  the  opportunity. 
We  extract  a  passage  from  his  history : — 

"  Conde,  who  regarded  a  battle  as  inevitable, 
wished  to  halt  and  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy : 
but  the  admiral,  judging  from  the  excessive  re- 
serve that  had  already  been  shown,  that  this 
movement  was  intended  as  a  demonstration  only, 
was  for  proceeding  without  delay.  His  advice 
prevailed,  and  the  dawn  of  the  19th  found  the 
Hugouot  army  still  upon  their  march.  '  I  will 
relate,'  pays  Hcza,  *two  things  that  occurred, 
which  seemed  as  if  sent  from  God  as  presages  of 
what  was  approaching ;  and  that  I  can  attest  for 
true,  having  seen  the  one  with  my  own  eye?,  and 
heard  the  other  with  my  own  ears.  The  first  is 
that  the  prince,  crossing  a  little  river  at  Mainte- 


non,  (he  passed  Maintenon  on  the  17th,)  where 
some  of  the  lower  orders  had  assembled  to  see 
him  go  by — an  aged  woman  flung  herself  into  the 
river,  which  was  deep,  (the  rivulet  having  been 
trampled  in  by  the  passing  of  the  cavalry^)  and 
stopping  him  short,  laid  hold  of  his  boot,  and  said, 
'  Go  on,  prince,  vou  will  sufier  much,  but  God 
will  be  with  you.  To  which  he  added, '  Mother, 
prav  for  me,'  and  went  on.  The  other  was,  that 
in  the  evening,  the  prince  being  in  bed,  and  talking 
with  some  who  had  remained  in  his  cliambor,  held 
the  following  discourse  to  a  minister  who  had 
been  there,  and  was  reading  prayer8,(probably  Beza 
himself,)  '  We  shall  have  a  battle  to-morrow,' 
said  he,  *  or  I  am  much  deceived,  in  spite  of  wha^t 
the  admiral  says.  I  know  one  ought  not  to  at^ 
tend  to  dreams,  and  yet  I  will  tell  yon  what  I 
dreamed  last  night.  It  was  that  it  seemed  to 
mo  that  I  had  ^iven  battle  three  times,  one  after 
the  other;  Anally  obtaining  the  victory — and  that 
I  saw  our  three  enemies  dead ;  but  that  I  also  had 
received  my  death-wound.  So,  bavins  ordered 
their  bodies  to  be  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  I 
upon  the  top  of  all,  I  there  rendered  up  my  sool 
to  God.'  The  minister  answered,  as  usually  a 
sensible  man  would  answer  in  such  cases,  that 
such  visions  were  not  to  here  wded.  Yet  strange 
to  say,  (adds  Beza,)  the  dream  seemed  con- 
firmed by  the  result.  The  next  day  the  Mare* 
chal  de  St.  Andre  was  killed,  then  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  then  the  constable,  and  finally,  after  the 
third  engagement,  the  prince  himself.' " — Rtfor^ 
matiorij  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Again,  in   1568,  when  Lorraine  and  Alva 
had  first  persuaded  the   Hugonots    to    lay 
down  their  arms,  and  then  proclaimed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Conde  had 
retired  to  his   country  seat.     In  the  mean 
time,  strange  reports  had  been  spread  that 
no  Protestant  would  be  alive  against  the  vin- 
tage ;  that  Charles  must  either  exterminate 
them,  or  retire  to  a  monastery  ;  that  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics  is  a  weakness,  and  to  mur- 
der them  a  service  acceptable  to  God.     Sev- 
eral of  the  adherents  of  Conde  had   been 
slain,  some  as  if  by  the  king's  order,  some 
by  popular  violence.     The  clubs  of  Paris  had 
begun  to  show  their  power,  and  had  declared 
for  the  pope ;  and  the  first  movement  was 
made  for  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
Hgue.     Conde  naturally  began  to  fear  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  while  consulting   with 
Coligny  on  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted, 
Coligny's  son-in-law  arrived,  bearing  friendly 
letters  from  the  king,  but  advising  his  rela- 
tions not  to  trust  the  royal  promises.     The 
same  evening  a  mysterious  note  was  intercept- 
ed, containing  these  ominous  words,   *'  The 
stag  is  in  the  toils  !  the  hunt  is  ready !"  and 
at  the  dead  of  night  an  unknown  cavalier 
galloped  by  the  castle,  sounding  his  hunting- 
horn,  and  crying,  "  The  great  stag  has  bro- 
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ken  cover  at  Noyers."  Conde  acted  on 
these  warnings,  and  escaped  with  his  broth- 
er's family  and  his  own,  closely  pursued  by 
the  king's  troops.  Ho  crossed  the  Loire  at 
a  ford  not  commonly  known,  the  prince  hold- 
ing his  infant  in  his  arms.  Though  tlie  river 
was  generally  too  deep  for  crossmg,  yet  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing the  ford,  until  Conde  and  his  troop  of 
about  150  persons  had  landed  in  safety.  Im- 
mediately, however,  as  if  by  a  special  interpo- 
sition of  Providence,  the  stream  rose  above 
its  usual  height,  foaming  and  rushing  with  a 
sudden  torrent,  so  that  the  pursuers,  who 
crowded  rapidly  upon  the  further  bank,  saw 
that  they  were  too  late,  and  that  their  ex- 
pected prey  had  escaped  from  their  hands. 
Conde  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jamac, 
after  he  had  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  death  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  lU. 

The  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  religion, 
in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  wa^  the  Ad- 
miral of  France,  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  To 
his  influence  may  be  attributed  the  strictness 
and  sobriety  which  usually  characterized  the 
Protestant  army.  Games  of  chance  were 
strictly  forbidden  ;  swearing  and  plundering 
were  severely  punished ;  and  the  forms  of 
religion  steadily  observed.  "I  fear,"  said 
Coligny  to  one  who  complimented  him  on 
these  subjects,  "  that  it  will  not  last  long — a 
young  hermit  is  an  old  devil:"  **  the  French 
mfantry  will  soon  become  tired  of  their  vir- 
tue, and  put  the  cross  into  the  fire."  His 
predictions  were  only  too  true,  as  the  event 
proved.  Coligny  himself  combined  the  char- 
acters of  a  soldier  and  a  reformer  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Brant6me  com- 
pares him  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  says 
they  were  diiimonds  of  the  first  water,  on  the 
superior  excellence  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide.  They  had  been  inti- 
mate friends  in  youth,  wearing  the  same 
dresses,  taking  the  same  side  in  the  tourna- 
ment««,  joining  in  the  same  mischievous  pranks, 
and  encouraging  each  other  in  extravagjmt 
follies.  Cohgny,  however,  soon  grew  tired 
of  youthful  excesses ;  he  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  principle, — 

"  Nee  lusissc  pudct,  eal  nou  incidere  ludum," — 

for  as  a  man  we  never  find  him  dniwn  into 
the  excesses  of  the  court,  or  imitating  his 
friend  Conde  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  were 
adopted  even  by  his  enemies;  and  he  was 


the  first  who  raised  the  character  of  a  French 
army,  and  placed  it  above  the  level  of  a 
horde  of  barbarous  invaders,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject was  plunder,  without  respect  even  to 
their  own  allies.  He  attempted  to  procure 
for  France  a  just  system  of  representative 
government;  and  he  is  said,  by  his  influence 
during  the  civil  wars,  to  have  preserved  the 
lives  and  properties  of  more  than  a  million  of 
persons.  His  wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  was 
devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause.  She  es- 
tablished in  his  family  a  system  of  propriety 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  households  of  the 
great.  We  have  a  minute  description  of 
Coligny's  household,  the  regularity  of  his 
hours,  his  fiimily  prayers,  and  his  instruction 
of  his  dependants ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
stood  almost  alone :  few  in  that  age  could 
appreciate  his  virtues  ;  and  though  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  exerted 
for  good,  yet  he  was  but  one  among  a  multi- 
tude, and  his  salutary  influence  was  often 
overborne  by  the  evils  incident  to  a  civil  war. 
This  great  man  survived  the  other  leaders  of 
his  piirty,  and  was  the  first  victim  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Another  reason  why  uitelligimce  and  Prot- 
estantism made  little  progress  was  the  igpio- 
rauce  of  the  times.  We  do  not  speak  so 
much  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  of 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
the  best  educition.  When  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  wounded  by  an  assassin,  during  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  the  surgeons  at  first  au^red 
favorably  of  his  recovery,  but  they  evidently 
killed  him  by  th(Mr  unskilful  treatment :  first, 
they  widened  and  cauterized  with  a  hot  sil- 
ver instrument,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
poison  which  they  imagined  to  be  in  the 
powder  and  bulhits.  They  were  astonished 
to  find  that  the  bullet  had  made  a  lirger  hole 
at  its  exit  than  at  its  entrance,  and  therefore 
agreed  to  open  the  wound  again  in  order  to 
look  for  it,  though  the  age  of  the  moon  point- 
ed out  the  day  as  unfavorable.  They  then 
with  their  fingers  examined  both  sides  of  the 
wound,  and  found  all  safe  and  sound :  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  nature  waa 
making,  they  made  another  opening  across 
the  wound,  and  passed  a  piece  of  linen  through 
it,  by  way  of  a  seton,  to  keep  it  open  ;  and 
though  this  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
moon,  the  duke  was  better,  though  his  fever 
increased.  Some  of  his  friends  wanted  him 
to  try  the  effect  of  enchantments — we  confess 
we  should  have  preferred  them  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  surgeons — but  the  duke  r(;fused 
them  as  unlawful  means,  and  declared  that 
he  should  prefer  death  to  the  ^ros^e<it^^^s^^ 
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by  remedies  forbidden  by  God.  When  wc 
consider  the  ignorance  of  one  learned  pro- 
fession, and  recollect  that  it  liad  become  a 
proverb  to  say,  "as  ignorant  as  a  priest,**  we 
cannot  much  wonder  at  the  darknesw  of  the 
people  ;  and  we  cannot  feel  much  surprised 
that  they  should  be  led  into  excesses  by  the 
advice  of  a  cruel  nobility  and  an  ambitious 
priesthood. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlie 
differences  of  the  age  from  ours;  and  we 
must  remember  that  until  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  toleration,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
was  never  understood.  Uniformity  of  opinion 
was  the  grand  object ;  the  Council  of  Trent 
met  for  the  purpose  of  settling  what  men 
ought  to  believe,  with  the  full  expectation  of 
being  able  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so,  and  a  full  determination  to 
exterminate  all  rccusimts.  Some  of  the  more 
moderate  party  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
bind  the  opinions  of  others ;  these  only  said 
that  outward  conformity  to  established  usage 
should  be  sufficient ;  and  that  no  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  religious  sentiments, 
provided  only  the  people  should  attend  mass 
and  confession.  The  Hugonots  themselves 
never  expected  equal  privih^ges  with  the 
dominant  party  :  all  they  asked  was,  leave  to 
have  tlieir  own  churches,  and  administer  the 
sacraments:  and  tiiey  even  proposed  that 
they  should  pay  double  taxes  as  a  test  of 
their  sinceiity.  These  reasonable  demands 
were  frequently  promised,  but  the  promises 
were  broken  as  toon  as  the  Hugonots  had 
laid  down  their  arms. 

Persecution,  burning  heretics  by  legal  war- 
rant, were  as  common  as  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary ;  but  France  went 
a  step  further  than  England,  and  often  mur- 
dered the  recusants  without  the  shadow  or 
pretence  of  law.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
even  from  the  worst  portions  of  the  history 
of  England,  that  a  nobleman  of  high  nink, 
like  the  Duke  of  GuLse,  should  set  out  on  a 
progress  to  his  country  seat,  and  suddenly 
massacre  a  whole  congregation  of  men, 
women,  and  children  while  on  his  journey. 
Yet  this  took  place  at  Vassy,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1562.  Tlie 
duke  declared  that  it  was  done  against  his 
will,  and  in  consequence  of  an  insult  offered 
by  the  Hugonots  to  some  of  his  followers ; 
but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  melancholy 
effects  were  undeniable.  The  massacre  of 
Vassy  was  the  signal  for  similar  exces^^es 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  priests  were  seen 
pointing  out  their  victims  to  the  soldiers,  lest 
any  should  escape ;  and  though  the  duke 


asked  pardon  on  his  death -bed  for  being  the 
cause  of  no  much  bloodshed,  yet  Brant bme 
tells  us,  that  while  he  solemnly  denied  having 
done  it  intentionally,  he  at  the  same  time 
made  light  of  the  matter.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  Hugonot<j,  in  their  petition  to  the 
king,  that  3000  lives  had  been  lost  at  Vassy, 
and  by  the  excesses  which  followed. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  the  only  roy- 
alist who  made  light  of  human  life :  Montluc, 
one  of  the  king  s  generals,  coolly  tells  us, 
that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prisoner  in 
a  ci>'il  war :  I  therefore  hung  up  the  carrions 
as  soon  as  I  took  them :  ever)'bo<ly  knew 
where  I  passed,  as  the  trees  were  ever}' where 
hung  with  my  colors.  At  Monsegur,  I  took 
eighty  or  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  went  round 
the  walls  and  made  them  leap  down ;  they 
were  dead  before  they  came  to  the  bottom. 
At  Pamiers,  forty  women  were  killed  at  once, 
which  made  me  very  angry,  as  soldiers  ought 
not  to  kill  women ;  but  several  bad  boys  came 
in  my  way,  who  8or>'ed  to  fill  up  the  wells 
in  the  castle.**  A  letter  is  still  extant  from 
Pope  Pius  IV.  to  this  noble  and  well-beloved 
son  of  the  Church,  congratulating  him  on  the 
gifts  of  Heaven,  commending  him  for  his  vir- 
tuous and  honorable  deeds,  and  assuring  him 
of  the  eternal  favor  of  God,  whose  cause  he 
had  so  triumphantly  defended. 

Reprisals  are  the  natural  consequence  of 
oppression  ;  and  the  Hugonots,  though  slow 
to  take  up  arms,  were  well  skilled  in 
their  use ;  and  in  one  single  instance  were 
equally  cruel  with  their  opponents.  The 
Baron  D*Adrcts  was  the  onlv  Protestant  who 
imitat<id  the  barbarity  of  his  enemies :  after 
plundering  several  convents,  and  laying  waste 
the  country  around,  he  took  the  tower  of 
Maugiron  ;  and,  by  way  of  amusement  after 
dinner,  he  compelled  the  garrison  to  leap  from 
the  biittlcments.  One  of  his  victims  ran 
forward  three  times  to  the  fatal  leap,  but 
paused  upon  the  brink.  The  baron  reproached 
him  with  cowardice  :  but  the  man  replied, 
"  My  lord,  brave  as  you  are,  I  will  give  you 
ten  trials.*'  For  this  answer  the  baron  spared 
his  life. 

With  these  characters  and  facts  before  us, 
we  are  led  to  the  painful  conclusion,  that 
there  was  little  religion  on  either  side ;  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  no  "  acts  and 
monuments**  of  the  martyrs  of  France.  The 
historians  seem  to  have  thought  little  of  the 
feelings  which  prompted  men  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  conscience'  siike :  and  we  cer- 
tainly miss  honest  John  Fox  and  his  writings : 
perhaps,  had  such  a  man  been  found  to  record 
the  sentiments  and  viilucs  of  the  Hugonot 
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martyrs,  they  might  have  been  considered 
equal  to  some  of  his  English  heroes  : — 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Affameninona 
Multi ;  sed  omncs  ilfacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignolique  longa 
Nocte,  carcnt  quia  vate  sacro." 

Kings  were  supposed  to  be  absolute,  but 
"  woe  to  the  land  where  the  king  is  a  child 
and  the  princes  eat  in  the  morning  ;"  he  who 
could  secure  the  person  of  the  king  and  get 
his  signature  to  his  warrants,  had  the  power 
of  Ufc  and  death  in  his  hands ;  the  court 
was  bent  on  pleasure;  excitement  was  the 
grand  object,  and  Catherine's  motto  was, 
"keep  the  ball  rolling."  The  Parliament 
was  a  mere  court  for  the  registry  of  royal 
edicts  ;  and  the  only  influence  they  ever  ex- 
erted was  to  reject  some  of  the  proclama- 
tions in  favor  of  toleration,  which  Charles 
IX.  had  been  induced  to  grant. 

The  interest  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  and 
Charles  is  fully  sustained  up  to  the  final 
catastrophe  of  1572.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
author  to  allow  the  history  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  we  wish  we  had  room  to  extract  the 
whole  chapter ;  our  limits,  however,  will  only 
admit  of  a  short  portion. 

"Qncen  Margaret  (the  bride  of  Henry  IV). 
will  supply  a  picture  of  what  was  passing  iu  the 
qnecn^s  private  circle,  during  this  terrible  even- 
ing. *  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,'  says  she ;  *  I 
saw  every  one  in  agitation.  The  iJiigonots  in 
despair  at  the  wound,  (Coligny  had  been  wounded 
some  days  before;)  the  Guises,  having  been 
threatened  that  justice  would  be  had  for  it, 
whispering  in  each  other's  earR.  I  was  suspected 
by  the  liugonots  of  bein^  a  Catholic,  by  the  Ca- 
tholics as  being  married  to  the  King  of  Navarre; 
so  that  no  one  told  me  anything  until  the  even- 
iniTi  when,  being  at  the  toilet  of  the  queen  my 
moUicr,  and  silting  near  my  sister  of  Lorraine, 
who  I  saw  was  very  sorrowful,  the  queen  my 
mother  saw  me.  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed.  As  [ 
made  my  courtesy,  my  sister  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  stopping  me  began  to  weep,  saying,  Sister,  do 
not  go.  This  frightened  me  excessively,  which 
the  queen  perceived,  and  calling  very  angrily  to 
my  siriter,  forbade  her  to  tell  me  anything.  My 
sister  said  it  was  too  shocking  to  send  me  to  be 
sacrificed  in  that  manner;  for  doubtless  if  any- 
thing were  discovered,  immediate  revenge  would 
be  had  upon  me.  The  queen  answered,  unless 
it  were  the  will  of  God,  no  harm  could  happen  to 
me ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  I  must  go,  lest  they 
should  suspect  something.  They  continued  to 
dispute,  but  I  could  not  hear  their  words.  At 
len^h  she  told  me  very  roughly  to  go  to  bed,  and 
my  sister  bursting  into  tears  bade  me  good  night, 
not  daring  to  say  more.  Ah  for  me,  I  went  away 
shivering  and  trembling,  unable  to  imagine  what 
was  to  be  feared.    As  soon  as  I  was  in  my  closet, 


I  began  to  pray  God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
protect  and  guard  me,  not  knowing  from  whom  or 
against  what.  The  king,  my  husband,  who  was 
already  in  bed,  called  to  me ;  I  came  and  found 
the  bed  surrounded  by  about  thirty  or  forty  Hn- 
gonot  gentlemen,  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  bt  ing 
so  lately  married.  All  night  they  did  nothing  but 
talk  of  the  admiral's  accident;  and  resolve  that 
in  tlie  morning  they  would  demand  justice  of  the 
king  on  M.  de  Guise  and  failing  him,  do  it  for 
themselves.  I,  who  had  my  sister's  tears  still 
upon  my  heart,  could  not  sleep,  and  so  the  night 
passed.  At  the  point  of  day  the  king  rof*e,  say- 
ing he  would  go  and  play  tennis  till  Charles 
awoke;  resolving  then  to  demand  justice.  lie 
quitted  the  room,  his  gentlemen  with  hiin  ;  I  beg- 
ged the  nurse  to  shut  the  door,  and  fell  asleep.' 

^  It  was  at  midnight  that  Catherine,  fearing 
the  resolution  of  her  son  might  still  fail,  came> 
down  to  tlie  king's  apartment,  to  watch  over  him 
till  the  moment  for  execution  should  arrive.  She 
found  there  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  the  Duke  de 
Nevcrs,  De  Kitz,  and  Biraque,  who  were  all 
uniting  their  efforts  to  encourage  Charles  and 
maintain  him  in  his  resolution,  but  their  words 
were  vain.  As  the  moment  approached,  horror 
took  possession  of  the  king ;  cold  damps  stood 
upon  Ills  brow,  and  a  troubled  fever  agitated  his 
frame.  The  queen  endeavored  to  arouse  him  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  endeavoring,  by  arts 
she  too  well  understood,  to  irritate  once  more  his 
fiercer  passions,  and  silence  the  remorseful  and 
relenting  feelings  of  nature — striving  with  her 
usual  wicked  sophistry  to  color  crime  by  a  pre- 
tence of  justice  and  necessity.  She  asked  liim 
(says  D'Aubigiie)  whether  it  were  not  best  at 
once  to  tear  corrupted  members  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  the  blessed  spouse  of  our  Lord ; 
and  repeated,  after  a  celebrated  Italian  divine, 
that  abominable  srntiment,  so  of^en  and  so  easily 
perverted,  *  Tliat  in  their  case  mercy  was  cruelty, 
and  cruelty  was  mercy.' 

"  She  again  represented  the  critical  nature  of 
his  affairs,  and  how  bitterly  he  would  repent  if  he 
suffered  the  present  opportunity  to  escape  him : 
thus  ft  riving  to  stifle  that  cry  of  outraged  con- 
science which,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  would 
make  itself  heard  in  the  bosom  of  her  wretched 
son.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  draggino^  the  fatal 
order  from  his  lips.  The  moment  it  was  obtained 
she  was  impatient  to  begin.  It  wanted  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  day-break,  when  the  appointed  sig- 
nal was  to  be  given  upon  the  tocsin  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  But  the  interval  appeared  too  long  for 
her  fears ;  and  as  the  distance  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  considerable,  she  commanded  the 
tocsin  of  St.  Germain  de  TAuxerrois,  which  is 
close  upon  the  Louvre,  to  be  sounded  in  its 
place,  and  the  dreadful  alarum  to  be  given  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

**  This  order  being  issued,  a  pause  of  perfect 
silence  ensued — and  tiien  those  three  guilty 
creatures,  the  queen  and  her  two  misenihlo  sons, 
crept  to  a  smaM  closet  over  the  gate  of  the  I^oiivro, 
ana,  opening  a  window,  looked  uneasily  out  into 
the  night. 

**  But  all  was  silent  aa  the  grave.    SadsiA.<^V^  ^ 
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pistol  shot  was  heard.  *  I  know  not  from  whence,' 
says  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  (for  it  is  his  account 
wliich  1  am  following,)  *  nor  if  it  wounded  anv 
one  ;  hut  this  I  know,  that  the  shot  struck  us  all 
three  in  such  a  manner  that  it  paralyzed  our  sense 
and  judgment.  Seized  at  once  with  terror  and 
apprehension  at  the  iden  of  tho«e  crrcat  disorders 
about  to  be  committed,  we  sent  down  a  gentle- 
man in  much  haste  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Guii^e  to 
proceed  no  further  against  tiie  admiral,  which 
would  have  prevented  all  that  followed.  But  the 
order  came  too  late.  Guii^e  was  already  gone. 
It  wus  still  dark,  for  the  moniing  had  not  yet 
dawned,  when  through  the  awful  stillness  of  that 
fearful  night  the  tocsin  of  St.  Germains  was 
heard  sounding.  Through  streets  lighted  by 
flambeaux,  which  now  appeared  in  every  win- 
dow, and  through  crowds  of  people  gathering  on 
every  side,  the  Dnkes  of  Guise  and  Severs,  with 
the  Chevulicr  d\\ngoul^:ne,  and  their  suite,  made 
their  way  to  the  hotel  of  the  admiral,  with  whose 
murder  tJie  general  slaughter  was  to  begin.' 

"  Coligny,  reposing  in  peace  upon  the  good 
faith  of  his  master,  was  quietly  restmg  in  hi.s  bed ; 
and  having  dismissed  Guerchi  and  Teligny,  who 
lingered  long  after  the  rest  of  the  Hugonot  gen- 
tlemen had  retired,  was  attended  only  by  Cornaton 
and  Laimnne,  two  of  his  gentlemen,  Yolet  his 
squire,  Muliu  his  religious  minister,  his  German 
interpreter,  and  Ambrose  Pure,  who  was  still  in 
(he  house.  His  ordinary  domestic  servants  were, 
however,  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  Out- 
side the  street-door  of  his  hotel,  Cosseins  (his 
enemy,  and  a  creature  of  Catherine,  sent  osten8i- 
sibly  for  his  protection)  with  fifty  arquebusiers, 
was  posted,  and  within  were  five  Swiss  guards 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  As  soon  as 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  followinl  by  his  company,  ap- 
peared, Costcins  knocked  at  the  outer  door  which 
opened  into  the  hall  where  the  Swiss  were  placed, 
and  saying  one  was  come  from  the  king  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  admiral,  demanded  ad- 
mittance. Some  persons  who  were  in  wailing 
upon  this  went  up  to  Labonne,  who  kept  the  keys, 
and  who  came  down  into  the  court,  and  hearing 
the  voice  of  Cos^'eins,  undid  the  lock  immediately. 
But  at  the  moment  that  the  door  opened,  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  fell  covered  with  blood, 
poignarded  by  Cosseins  as  he  rushed  in  followed 
by  his  arquebusiers.  The  Swiss  guards  prepared 
to  defend  themselves ;  but  when  they  saw  the  tu- 
mult headed  by  the  very  man  who  had  stood  guard 
before  the  door,  they  lost  courage,  and  retreating 
behind  another  which  led  to  the  stairs,  shut  and 
bolted  it,  but  the  arquebusiers  fired  through  it,  and 
one  of  the  Swiss  guards  fell.  The  noise  below 
awakened  Cornaton,  who  springing  up  ran  down 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  He 
found  the  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  with  Cosseins 
'  crying  out  to  open  the  inner  door  in  the  king's 
name.  Seeing  no  means  to  escape,  he  resolved 
at  least  to  deticnd  the  house  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  began  barricading  the  door  with  boxes, 
benches,  and  anything  that  came  to  hand.  This 
done  he  ran  up  to  the  admiral.  He  found  him  al- 
ready risen,  and  in  his  dressing  gown,  standing 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 


Still  unsaspicioas  of  the  real  truth,  and  imagining 
the  populace,  headed  by  the  Guises,  were  endeav- 
oring to  force  the  house,  he  relied  upon  Cosseins 
for  protection.  Merlin,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chamber,  had  risen  with  him  on  the  first  alarm. 

'*  Cornaton  entering  in  the  greatest  terror,  Go- 
ligny  asked  what  all  U)is  noise  was  about  ?  *  My 
lord,'  said  Cornaton, '  it  is  God  who  calls  you — 
the  hall  is  carried,  we  have  no  means  of  resist- 
ance.' The  eyes  of  Coligny  were  suddenly 
opened,  and  he  becan  to  understand  the  treachery 
of  the  king;  but  the  terrible  conviction  could  not 
shake  his  composure;  he  preserved  his  usual 
calmness  and  said,  *  I  have  long  been  prepared  to 
die;  but  for  you,  all  of  you,  save  yourselves  if  It 
be  possible :  you  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  me. 
I  recommend  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  Upon 
this,  those  who  were  in  the  room,  all  except  one 
faithful  servant,  Nicholas  Muss,  his  German  in- 
terpreter, ran  up  to  the  garrets,  and  finding  a  win- 
dow in  the  roof,  endeavored  to  escape  over  the 
tops  of  the  neighboring  houses ;  but  they  were 
fired  at  from  below,  and  the  most  part  killed, 
Merlin  and  Cornaton,  with  two  others,  only  sur- 
viving. In  the  mean  lime,  Cosseins  having 
broken  the  inner  door,  sent  in  some  Swiss  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  guard,  (known  by  their  uniform, 
black,  white  and  green  ;)  these  passed  the  Swiss 
upon  the  stairs  without  molesting  them,  but  Cos- 
seins rushing  in  after  armed  in  his  cuirass,  and 
with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his 
arquebusiers.  massacred  them  all,  and  then  hur- 
r}Mng  up  stairs  forced  open  the  door  of  the  admi- 
ral's room.  Besme,  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
a  man  of  Picardy,  named  Sarlaboux,  and  a  few 
others  rushed  in.  They  found  Coligny  seated  in  an 
arm  chair,  regarding  I  hem  with  the  composed  and 
resolute  air  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Besme  rushed  forward  %vilh  his  sword  raised  in  his 
hand,  crying  out,  *  Are  you  the  admiral  ?'  *I  am,'  re- 
plied Coligny  calmly  looking  at  the  sword.  *  Voung 
man,  you  ought  lo  resf)ect  my  gray  hairs  and  in- 
firmities—yet you  cannot  shorten  my  life.'  For 
answer  Besme  drove  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the 
admiral's  bosom  ;  then  he  struck  him  over  the 
head  and  across  the  face — the  other  assassins  fell 
upon  him,  and,  covered  with  wounds,  he  soon  lay 
mangled  and  dead  at  their  feet.  D'Aubign^  adtfs 
that  at  the  fir>t  blow  Coligny  cried  out,  *  If  it  had 
been  but  at  the  liands  of  a  man  of  honor,  and  not 
from  this  varlet !' 

"  'J'he  above  circumstances  were  related  afler- 
ward.^  by  Altin  Sarlaboux,  who  has  been  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  murderers,  but  who  was  so  struck 
with  the  intrepidity  displayed  by  this  great  cap- 
tain, tlmt  he  could  never  afterwards  speak  of  the 
scene  but  in  terms  of  admiration,  saying  *  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  meet  death  with  such  constancy 
and  firmness.'  The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  rest 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  court,  stood  under  the 
window  of  the  admiral's  chamber,  Guise  crying 
out,  *  Besme,  have  you  done  ?'  '  It  is  over,^  an- 
sweied  he  from  above;  the  Chevalier  d'Angon- 
leme  called  out,  *  Here  i^  Guise  will  not  believe  it, 
unless  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Throw  him 
out  of  the  window.'  Then  Besme  and  Sarlalioux 
with  some  difiicuity  Ulted  up  the  gashed  and  bleed- 
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\ng  body,  and  flung  it  down ;  the  face  being  so 
covered  with  blood  uiat  it  could  not  be  recognized. 
The  Duke  de  Guise  stooped  down,  and  wiping  it 
with  his  handkerchief,  this  man  (whom  Hume 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  as  magnanimous  as  his 
father)  cried  out,  *  I  know  him ;'  and  giving  a 
kick  to  the  poor  dead  body  of  him  whom  living 
every  man  in  France  had  feared.  *  Lie  there,* 
said  he,  *  poisonous  serpent,  thou  shalt  shed  thy 
venom  no  more.'  The  head  was  afterwards  sev- 
ered from  the  body  and  carried  to  the  queen,  with 
a  large  sack  full  of  papers  found  in  pillaging  the 
house.  The  poor  miserable  trunk  was  exposed 
to  all  the  insults  which  the  terrific  violence  of  an 
infuriated  and  fanatical  mob  can  lavish  upon  the 
objects  of  its  detestation.  Mutilated,  half-burned, 
dragged  through  the  dirt  and  mire,  kicked,  beaten, 
and  trampled  on  by  the  very  children  in  the  street, 
it  was  lastly  hung  by  the  heels  upon  a  common 
ffibbct  at  Montfaucon.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that 
honest  patriot  and  true  Christian,  Gaspard  de  Co- 

ligny- 

"The  murder  completed,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
sallied  from  the  gate,  followed  by  all  the  rest,  cry- 
ing out,  *  Courage,  soldiers!  we  have  becrun 
well ;  now  for  the  others.  For  the  king !  ft  is 
the  will  of  the  king ;  the  king's  express  com- 
maud  !*  At  that  moment,  the  tocsin  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Justice  began  to  sound,  and  then  a  loud 
and  terrible  cry  arose,  *  Down  with  the  Hugo- 
nots  !  Down  with  the  Hugonots !'  and  the  mas- 
sacre in  all  its  horrors  began. 

"  Dreadful  was  the  acene  that  ensued.  The 
air  resounded  with  the  most  hideous  noises  :  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  assailants  as  they  rushed  to 
the  slaughter ;  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  mur- 
dered ;  the  crashing  of  breaking  doors  and 
windows ;  the  streets  streaming  with  blood ;  men, 
women,  and  cliildren  flying  in  all  directions,  pur- 
sued by  the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  who  were 
encouraged  to  every  species  of  cruelty  by  their 
dreadful  chiefs — Guise,  Ncvers,  Montpensier,  and 
Tavannes,  who,  hurrving  up  and  down  the  streets 
cried  out,  *Kill!  Kill!  Blood-letting  is  good  in 
August !  By  command  of  the  king !  Kill !  Kill ! 
Oh,  Hugonot !  oh,  Hugonot !' 

**  The  massacre  w^hin  the  Louvre  had  already 
commenced.  Some  scuffling  had  early  taken 
place  between  the  guards  posted  in  the  courts  and 
neighboring  streets  and  the  Protestant  gentlemen 
returning  to  their  quarters,  and  the  general 
slaughter  of  all  within  the  palace  speedily  fol- 
lowed. 

***  I  had  slept  but  an  hour/  continues  Margaret, 
'  when  I  was  startled  by  the  cries  of  one  striking 
with  hands  and  knees  against  the  door,  and  call- 
ing loudly,  Navarre,  Navarre.  My  nurse  ran  to  it 
and  opened  it,  when  a  gentleman  called  M.  Tejan 
rushed  in,  having  a  sword  wound  in  Iiis  elbow, 
and  one  from  a  halbert  in  his  arm,  and  pursued 
by  four  archers;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed 
from  which  I  sprang,  and  he  after  me,  catching 
me  in  his  bloody  arms,  both  of  us  screaming  with 
terror.  At  last,  by  God's  help,  M.  de  Nancay 
came  in,  who,  finding  me  in  that  situation,  could 
not  help  laughing.  He  scolded  the  archera  for 
their  indiscretion,  and  having  ordered  them  out  of 
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the  room,  he  granted  me  the  life  of  tlie  poor  man, 
whom  I  hid  in  my  cabinet  till  he  vna  cured. 
While  I  was  changing  my  night-dreee,  which 
was  covered  with  bloM,  M.  de  Nancay  told  me 
what  was  going  on,  assuring  me  that  the  king 
my  husbani  was  in  the  king's  own  apartments, 
and  that  he  was  safe ;  and  throwing  a  cloak  over 
me,  he  led  me  to  the  chamber  of  my  sister  Do  I^or- 
raine,  where  I  arrived  more  dead  than  alive.  As 
I  entered  the  ante*  chamber,  the  doors  of  which 
were  all  open,  a  gentleman  named  Bourse,  flying 
from  the  archers  who  were  pursuing  him,  received 
a  blow  from  a  halbert  and  fell  deacTat  my  feet.  I 
swooned  in  tlie  arms  of  M.  de  Nancay,  who 
thought  the  same  blow  had  struck  both  at 
once,  and  was  carried  into  my  sister's  room  ; 
soon  afterwards  two  gentlemen,  M.  de  Moissons, 
and  D'Armagnac,  valet  to  my  husband  the  king, 
came  to  entreat  me  to  save  their  lives ;  I  went 
and  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  at  last  my  petition  was  granted.' 

"  The  above  gentlemen  were  almost  the  only 
ones  who  escaped  of  the  numbers  that  night  with- 
in the  palace.  Flying  from  room  to  room,  the 
murderers  butchered  the  Calvinist  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  servants,  without  mercy  or  distinction ; 
dragging  them  from  their  beds,  and  flinging  their 
bodies  out  of  the  windows.  Others,  attempting 
to  escape,  were  pushed  into  the  courts  between 
files  of  the  guards,  who  struck  them  down  with 
their  halberts  as  they  passed.  The  staircases  and 
galleries  were  slippery  with  blood  and  defiled  with 
the  mangled  bodies ;  and  vast  heaps  of  the  dead 
were  accumulated  under  the  king's  windows,  who 
from  time  to  time  came  to  look  out  upon  this  hor- 
rid spectacle.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  barbarous  insen- 
sibility of  those  dissolute,  yet  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women,  who  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Catherine's  court,  it  must  be  relate<i  that 
numbers  of  them  might  be  seen  examining  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  acquaintances,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  ridiculous  remarks  upon  the 
miserable  remains." — Refttrmaiion^yoX.  ii.  p.  363. 

"  All  eflbrts  to  stop  the  slaughter  were  useless. 
The  demon  of  popular  insurrection  is  easily  sum- 
moned in  aid  of  political  measures ;  but  the  power 
which  has  conjured  is  incflectual  to  lay  it ;  that 
hideous  population,  which  exists  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  obscure  quarters  of  Paris,  and  with 
the  characteristic  and  still  existing  features  of 
which  some  late  French  writers  nave  made  us 
but  too  well  acquainted ;  that  population  grovel- 
ling in  obscure  vice  and  misery  till  some  fearful 
revolution  summons  it  into  action  ;  and  which  has 
taken  such  a  tremendous  part  in  every  one  of 
those  convulsions  with  which  that  city  has  been 
visited,  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  had  ta- 
ken the  matter  into  their  own  bands.  In  spite  of 
every  eflbrt,  which  was  at  last  in  sincerity  made 
by  the  citizens,  soldiers,  and  superior  classes,  to 
restrain  them,  they  raged  through  the  streets  and 
continued  their  barbarous  slaughters. 

"  Seven  long  days  was  Paris  one  sc^ne  of  pil- 
lage,  outrage,  and  cruelty,  which  would  have  ais- 
graced  a  horde  of  the  wildest  savages.  Brutality 
was  bred  of  brutality,  cruelty  grew  from  cruelty. 
Four  monsters, — Tanehou,  Pezon,  Croiact^  and 
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Perier, — stood  for  three  days  in  turns  at  a  gate 
near  the  river,  and  taking  all  that  could  be  found, 
poignarded  them  and  flung  them  into  the  water 
with  every  sort  of  outrage.  Men  might  be  seen 
stabbing  little  infants,  while  the  innocents  smiled 
in  their  faces  and  played  with  their  lieards. 
Even  children  might  be  seen  slaughtering  children 
younger  than  themselves.  Pierre  Ramus,  a  man 
of  learning,  is  torn  out  of  his  study,  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  and  his  body,  all  broken  and  man- 
gled, is  dragged  along  in  the  mire  by  the  younger 
scholars,  incited  to  it  by  his  rival,  named  Char- 
pentier.  Lambin,  a  royal  lecturer,  and  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  dies  of  horror  at  the  sight." — Vol  ii.  p. 
373. 

According  to  different  historians,  from  70,000 
to  100,000  perished  at  this  time;  and  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  ordered  thanksgivings  for  the 
victory  of  the  faithful ;  and  a  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event,  with  the 
head  of  the  pope  on  one  side,  and  a  rcpre- 
scntiition  of  the  massacre  on  the  reverse. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  characters  which  influenced  an 
important  crisis  in  history ;  we  recommend 
our  readers,  however,  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  book  suggests  many  subjects 
for  reflection,  and  gives  many  hints  for  the 
present  time.  There  is  still  fierce  confusion 
and  civil  war,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course,  and  there  is  still  the 
secret  power  of  Romanism  endeavoring  to 
shape  all  changes  to  its  own  purpose,  and 
employing  every  agent  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the 
Church,  and  bring  all  men  into  subjection  to 
the  spiritual  power.  The  pope  is  shaken 
as  a  temporal  prince,  but  as  a  spiritual 
power  he  is  the  same  as  ever.  The  individual 
pope,  like  an  individual  monarch,  is  often  but 
a  name,  while  the  power  resides  in  the  body 
of  his  satellites,  and  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  with  every  Roman  Catholic  priest 
as  its  sworn  agent.  Alva  and  Lorraine  were 
only  doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  and 
assisting  her  spiritual  authority,  when  they 
led  Catherine  and  Charles  to  believe  that 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  lawful  and  ex- 
pedient ;  and  we  believe  there  are  thousands 
at  this  moment  in  the  British  Islands  who 
would  use  the  secular  arm  to  carry  out  their 
own  ends,  if  the  power  of  the  state  were 
once  in  their  possession. 

"  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  is  a  work 
of  great  research,  and  gives  most  valuable 
historical  information.  The  notes  are  full, 
and  contain  long  quotations  from  contempo- 
rary authorities;  but  the  Reformation  in 
France  will  be  read  as  a  book  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and  while  the  author,  by  long  refer- 


ences to  contemporary  writers,  increases  our 
information,  and  gives  us  an  opportimity  to 
acquire  more  by  consulting  the  authorities, 
the  style  of  the  narrative  is  animated  and  the 
characters  well  sustained.  History  is  improv- 
ing where  it  is  true,  but  private  ifte  and  indi- 
vidual character  have  an  interest  beyond 
historical  detail,  and  our  author  has  happily 
combined  both.  We  only  hope  that  the 
promise  in  the  advertisement  may  be  realized, 
and  that  we  may  soon  have  a  continuation  of 
the  history  through  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of   Nantes. 


Compression  in  Obatoby. — ^The  following 
remarks  from  the  Westminster  Review  have 
reference  to  an  evil,  which  is  the  bane  of 
our  legislative  assemblies  and  political  meet- 
ings—longwindedness  of  our  public  speakers. 

Eloquence,  we  are  persuaded,  will   never 
flourish  in  America  or  at  home,  so  long  as  the 
public  taste  is  infantile  enough  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  speech  by  the  hours  it  occu- 
pies, and  to  exalt  copiousness  and  fertility  to 
the  absolute  disregard  of  conciseness.     The 
efficacy  and  value  of  compression  can  scarce- 
ly be  overrated.     The  common  air  we  beat 
aside  with  our  breath,  compressed,  has  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  and  will  rend  the  solid 
rock ;  and  so  it  is  with  language.     A  gentle 
stream  of  persuasives  may  flow  through  the 
mind  and  leave  no  sediment ;  let  it  come  at  a 
blow,  as  a  cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it. 
It  is  by  this  magnificent  compression    that 
Cicero  confounds  Catiline,  and  Demosthenes 
overwhelms  ^schines  ;   by   this  that  Mark 
Anthony,  as  Shakspeare  makes  him  speak, 
carries  the  heart  away  with  a  bad  cause ;  by 
this  that  Lady  Macbeth  makes  us  for  a  mo- 
ment sympathize  with   murder.      The  lan- 
guage of  strong  passion  is  always  terse  and 
compressed ;    genuine   conviction    uses  few 
words ;  there  is  something  of  artifice  and  dis- 
honesty in  a  long  speech.     No  argument  is 
worth  using,  because  none  can  make  a  deep 
impression,  that  does  not  bear  to  be  stated  in 
a  single  sentence.    Our  marshalling  of  speech- 
es, essays  and  books,  according  to  their  length, 
deeming  that  a  great  work  which    covers  a 
great   space — this  "  inordinate   appetite   for 
printed  paper,"  which  devours  so  much  and  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  fairly 
tasting  anything, — is  pernicious  to  all  kinds 
of  literature,  but  fatal  to  oratory. 
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1. — Geschichie  der  EuropAisch-jibendldndischen  oder  unserer  heutigen  Musik,  von 
dem  ersten  Jahrhundert  des  Christenthums  bis  aufunsre  Zeit.  Von  R.  Kiese- 
wetter.     Leipsig,  1846. 

The  Quantity  and  Music  of  the  Greek  Chorus.     Discovered  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Mosely,  A.M.,  LL.D.      Oxford,  1847. 

Mozarfs  Leben.     Von  A.  Oulibichef,  Ehrenmitglied  der   Philharmonischen 
Gesellschaft  in  St.  Petersburg.     Stuttgart,  1847. 

The  Life  of  Mozart^  including  his  Correspondence.    By  Edward  Holmes.    1846. 


2.— 


3.— 


4.— 


In  attempting  to  define  the  sister  arts  of 
Music  and  Painting,  we  would  say,  broadly, 
that  the  one  is  suppUed  from  inward  senti- 
ments, the  other  from  outward  obser>'ation  : 
therefore,  that   in   presenting   them  to  the 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  a  race  of 
beings  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  the 
art  consists  in  giving  to  music  a  form,  and  to 
painting  a  soul ;  that  it  is  an  argument  both 
of  our  earthly  and  heavenly  natures,  that 
music   must    be    materialized  and   painting 
spiritualized  to  fit  them  for  our  service,  since 
only  a  higher  order  of  beings  can  be  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  their  ineffable  beauties 
m  their  abstract  essence,  and  converse  with 
art  as  they  do  with  truth,  face  to  face.     We 
mean  no  comparison  of  the  relative  value  and 
beauty  of  these  two  arts,  feeling  sure  that, 
however  distinct  their  hues  of  hght  may  ap- 
pear to  us  here,  they  unite  in  one  radiant 
point  beyond  our  sight,  though  visible   to 
true  artist  faith.     Nor  are  we  less  assured 
that  each  art  is   equally  favorable  to  that 
purity  of  life  and  high  spiritual  attainment  to 
which  all  great  poetic  gifts  are  intended  to 
contribute  as  a  subordinate  but  still  divine 
revelation ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  process  of 
music  is  necessarily  from  within  to  witliout, 
as  the  very  depth  of  its  source  requires  it  to 
pass  through  so  much  of  this  earth  before  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  our  perceptions,  music 
is  of  all  others  that  art  which  is  more  espe- 
cially placed  at  the  mercy  of  mankind.     The 
painter,  when  he  has  completed  his  picture, 
rests  from  his  labor — it  requires  nothing  fur- 
ther at  his  hands.     It  stands  there  in  silent 
independence,  needing  nothing  but  the  light 


of  heaven  to  convey  it  to  the'  organ  by  which 
it  is  admitted  to  the  mind.  But  the  offspring 
of  the  musician  is  bom  dumb — ^it  reaches  no 
car  but  his  own,  and  that  a  mental  one — it 
has  to  appeal  to  others  to  give  it  voice  and 
being.  Men  and  women,  subject  to  all  the 
caprices  and  corruptions  of  their  kind — and 
those  of  the  mere  material  musician  are 
among  the  meanest  in  the  world — wood  and 
wire,  and  brass  and  catgut,  liable  to  every 
variation  of  the  atmosphere,  are'indispensabii^ 
to  its  very  existence ;  and  thus  the  composer 
and  his  composition  are  separated  by  a  me- 
dium which  too  often  reflects  dishonor,  though 
falsely  so,  on  the  art  itself  As  Guide,  in 
the  prologue  to  his  Antiphonariimi,  bitterly 
says  of  those  who  for  centuries  were  the  only 
instruments  of  music,  namely  singers, — 

Musicoram  ct  Cantorum 
Magna  est  distantia : 
Isli  dicunt — illi  sciunt, 
Quae  componit  Musica : — 
Nam  qui  tacit  quod  non  sapit, 
Definitur  Bestia. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  the  subtle  form  and 
condition  of  music.  When  the  composer  has 
conceived  it  in  his  mind,  the  music  itself  is 
not  there ; — ^when  he  has  committed  it  to 
paper,  it  is  still  not  there ; — when  he  has 
called  together  his  orchestra  and  choristers 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  it  is  there — 
but  gone  again  when  they  disperse.  It  has 
always,  as  it  were,  to  put  on  mortality  afresh. 
It  is  ever  being  bom  anew,  but  to  die  away 
and  leave  only  dead  notes  and  dumb  instru- 
ments behind.     No  wonder  that  there  «hfipa&sL 
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have  been  men  of  shallow  reasoning  powers 
or  defective  musical  feelings,  who  in  the  furi- 
tiveness  of  the  form  have  seen  only  the  fri- 
volity of  the  thing,  and  tried  to  throw  con- 
tempt upon  it  accordingly.  But  in  truth 
such  critics  have  hit  upon  the  highest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  art ;  for  how  deep,  on 
the  contrary,  must  be  the  foundations  of  that 
pleasure  which  has  so  precarious  a  form  of 
outward  expression; — ^how  intensely  must 
that  enjojrment  be  interwoven  with  the  God- 
like elements  of  our  being,  in  which  mere  out- 
ward sense  has  so  fleeting  a  share !  The 
very  limitation  of  its  material  resources  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  its  spiritual  powers. 
We  feel  its  influence  to  be  so  heavenly,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  grossness  of  our  natures, 
we  should  take  it  in  not  by  the  small  chan- 
nel of  the  ear  alone,  but  by  every  pore  of 
our  frames.  What  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication when  compared  with  the  efifect 
on  our  minds  ?  It  is  as  if  we  were  myste- 
riously linked  with  some  spirit  from  the  other 
world,  which  can  only  put  itself  en  rapport 
with  us,  as  long  as  we  are  here,  through  a 
slight  and  evanescent  vibration  of  the  air,  yet 
even  that  all-sufficient  to  show  the  intensity 
of  the  S3rmpathy. 

"  Whence  art  thou — from  what  causes  dost  thou 

sprinff. 
Oh  Music !  thou  divine,  mysterious  thing  ?" 

We  ask  the  question  in  vain,  as  we  must  ever 
do  when  we  would  follow  paths  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  our  being.  We 
only  know  and  only  can  know  of  music  that 
its  science  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature — ^its 
subjects  the  emotions  of  our  hearts — that  at 
^rery  step  we  advance  in  its  fundamental 
laws  we  are  but  deciphering  what  is  written 
within  us,  not  transcribmg  anything  from 
without.  We  know  that  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  after  three  whole  notes  a  half 
note  must  succeed,  is  part  of  ourselves — a 
necessity  in  our  being — one  of  the  signs  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  brute,  but  which 
we  shall  never  account  for  till  we  are  able  to 
account  for  nil  thin"^. 

As  to  tlic  hacKncyed  doctrine  that  derives 
the  origin  of  music  from  the  outward  sounds 
of  nature,  none  but  poets  could  have  con- 
ceived it,  or  lovers  be  justified  in  repeating 
it.  Granting  even  that  the  singing  of  birds, 
the  rippling  of  brooks,  the  murmuring  of 
winds,  might  have  suggested  some  ideas  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  art,  all  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  evidence  of  common 
sense,  proves  that  they  gave  no  help  what- 


soever at  the  commencement.  The  sjivage 
has  never  been  inspired  by  them :  his  music, 
when  he  has  any,  is  a  mere  noise,  not  dedu- 
cible  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  from 
such  souAds  of  nature.  The  national  melo- 
dies of  various  countries  give  no  evidence  of 
any  influence  from  without.  A  collection 
of  native  airs  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  will  help  us  to  no  theor}'  as  to  whether 
they  have  been  composed  in  valleys  or  on 
plams,  by  resounding  sea-shores  or  by  roar- 
mg  waterfalls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mu- 
sic itself  which  tells  of  the  natural  sounds 
most  common  in  tlie  desolate  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia, the  woody  sierras  of  Spain,  or  the  rocky 
glens  of  Scotland.  What  analogy  there 
exists  is  solely  with  the  inward  character  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  that  too  profound 
to  be  theorized  upon.  If  we  search  the 
works  of  the  earhest  composers,  we  find  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  their  having  been 
inspired  by  any  outward  agencies.  Not  till 
the  art  stood  upon  its  own  independent  foun- 
dations does  it  appear  that  any  musician  ever 
thought  of  tummg  such  natural  sounds  to 
account ;  and — though  with  Beethoven's  ex- 
quisite Pastoral  Symphony  ringing  in  our 
ears,  with  its  plaintive  clarionet  cuckoo  to 
contradict  our  words — we  should  say  that  no 
compositions  could  be  of  a  high  class  in 
which  such  sounds  were  conspicuous. 

The  connection  between  sound  and  num- 
bers is  a  fact  which  at  once  invests  music 
with  the  highest  dignity.  It  is  like  adding 
to  the  superstructure  of  a  delicate  flower 
the  roots  of  an  oak  of  the  forest.  Far  from 
being  a  frivolous  art,  meant  only  for  the 
pastime  of  the  senses  in  hours  of  idleness,  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  that  importance  to 
mankind  that  we  are  expressly  furnished 
with  a  double  means  of  testing  its  truth. 
The  simple  instinct  of  a  correct  car  and  the 
closest  calculations  of  a  mathematical  head 
give  the  same  verdict.  Science  proves  what 
the  ear  detects — the  ear  ratifies  what  sci- 
ence asserts — instinct  and  demonstration  co- 
alesce as  they  do  with  no  other  art : — for 
though  the  same  species  of  identity  exists 
between  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  in- 
tuition of  a  correct  eye,  yet  the  science  in 
this  instance  is  neither  so  profound  nor  the 
instinct  so  acute.  The  mere  fact  that  mu- 
sic and  mathematics  should  be  allied  is  a 
kind  of  phenomenon.  One  can  hardly  be- 
lieve how  £uclid  and  Jenny  Lind  should 
have  any  common  bond  of  union  ;  but  deep 
in  the  secret  caverns  of  the  mind  the  mate- 
rials from  which  both  are  supplied  mingle 
in  one  common  source,  and  the  paths  which 
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have  conducted  a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  and  a 
Herschel  to  the  profoundcst  abstractions  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of,  have  started  from 
the  sweet  portals  of  musical  sound. 

But  the  natural  history  of  music  is  full  of 
wonders.  Wherever  we  look  into  its  inhe- 
rent elements  we  are  met  by  signs  of  pre- 
cautionary care.  It  is  as  if  the  Qiver  of  all 
good  gifts  had  presided  over  the  construc- 
tion of  this  one  with  especial  love,  fencing 
it  round  with  every  possible  natural  security 
for  its  safe  development,  and  planting  them 
among  those  instincts  we  have  least  power 
to  pervert.  The  sense  of  time  is  alone  a 
marvellous  guarantee — ^a  conscience  which 
no  other  art  possesses  in  the  same  mea- 
sure— the  order  which  is  music*s  first  law — 
the  pulso  which  regulates  the  health  of  the 
whole  impalpable  body — the  first  condition 
of  musical  being — an  invisible  framework 
in  which  the  slippery  particles  of  sound  are 
knit  together  for  action — a  natural  regu- 
larity which  we  can  only  bear  to  hear 
transgressed  from  the  pleasurable  suspense 
in  which  the  mind  is  kept  for  its  return ;  for 
the  suspensions  in  the  musical  world,  unlike 
those  in  the  moral,  have  the  blessed  prop- 
erty of  never  bringing  disappointment  in 
their  train.  How  deep  the  sense  of  time  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast,  when  the  mere 
motion  of  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and  that  not 
governed  by  any  piece  of  nicely-constructed 
mechanism,  but  by  the  sole  will  of  one 
capricious  dandy,  can  supply  it  in  ample 
abundance  to  an  orchestra  of  five  himdred 
performers  !  But  the  true  timist  is  time  all 
over — ^his  outward  man  is  one  general  con- 
ductor— eye,  ear,  or  touch  are  alike  sus- 
ceptible to  the  electric  fluid  of  true  musical 
measure — you  may  communicate  it  to  him 
by  the  palms  of  his  hands  or  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  cor- 
poreal infirmity  or  mutilation  which  could 
render  him  insensible  to  this  law.  He  may 
be  blind  or  lame,  he  may  be  paralyzed  from 
head  to  foot,  or  may  have  left  half  his  limbs 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  matters  not — while 
he  has  sufficient  body  left  to  house  his  mind, 
the  sense  of  time  will  not  desert  him. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  memory 
lends  itself  to  the  service  of  music  is  another 
standing  phenomenon  peculiar  to  her.  By 
what  mysterious  paradox  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  w^hat  the  mind  receives  with  the 
most  passivity  it  is  enabled  to  retain  with 
the  most  fidelity — laying  up  the  choicest 
morsels  of  musical  entertainment  in  its  store- 
houses, to  be  ready  for  spontaneous  per- 
formance without  our  having  so  much  as  the 


trouble  of  summoning  them  ?  For  not  even 
the  exertion  of  our  will  is  required :  u 
thought — aye,  less  than  a  tli ought — the 
slightest  breath  of  a  hint  is  sufficient  to  set 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  strings  of  musical 
memory  vibrating ;  and  often  we  know  not 
what  manner  of  an  idea  it  is  that  has  just 
fluttered  across  our  minds,  but  for  the  mel- 
ody, or  fnigment  of  a  melody,  it  has  awak- 
ened in  its  passage.  By  what  especial  favor 
is  it  that  the  ear  is  permitted  a  readier  access 
to  the  cells  of  memory,  and  a  steadier  lodg- 
ing when  there,  than  any  of  the  other  or- 
gans ?  Pictures,  poetry,  thoughts,  hatreds, 
loves,  promises  of  course,  are  all  more  fleet- 
ing than  iunes  !  These  we  may  let  lie  buried 
for  years — they  never  moulder  in  the  grave 
— they  come  back  as  fresh  as  ever,  yet  show- 
ing the  depth  at  which  they  have  lain  by  the 
secret  associations  of  joy  or  sorrow  they 
bring  with  them.  There  is  no  such  a  pitiless 
invoker  of  the  ghosts  of  the  past  as  one  bar 
of  a  melody  that  has  been  connected  with 
them.  There  is  no  siich  a  sigh  escapes  from 
the  heart  as  that  which  follows  in  the  train 
of  some  musical  reminiscence. 

With  all  this  array  of  natural  advimtages 
— science  to  endow  her — instinct  to  regulate 
— memory  to  help  her — what  is  it  after  all 
that  Music  can  do  ?  Is  the  result  propor- 
tionate to  her  means  ?  Does  she  enlighten 
our  views,  or  enlarge  our  understandings  ? 
Can  she  make  us  more  intelligent  or  more 
prudent,  or  more  practical  or  more  moral  ? 
No,  but  she  can  make  us  more  romantic  ;  and 
that  is  what  we  want  nowadays  mure  than 
anything  else.  She  can  give  us  pleasures  wo 
cannot  account  for,  and  raise  feelings  we  c.in- 
not  reason  upon :  she  can  transport  us  into 
a  sphere  where  selfishness  and  worldliness 
have  no  part  to  play ;  her  whole  domain,  in 
short,  lies  in  that  much  abused  land  of  ro- 
mance— the  only  objection  to  which  in  real 
life  is  that  mankind  are  too  weak  and  too 
wicked  to  be  trusted  in  it.  This  she  oflers 
unreservedly  to  our  range — with  her  attend- 
ant spirits,  the  feelings  and  the  fancy,  in 
every  form  of  spiritual  and  earthly  emotion, 
of  fair  or  fantastic  vision,  stationed  at  the 
portals  to  beckon  and  welcome  us  in.  But 
if  she  cannot  captivate  us  by  these  means, 
she  tries  no  other.  She  appeals  ncitlier  to 
our  reason,  our  principles,  nor  our  honor. 
She  can  as  little  point  a  moral,  as  she  can 
paint  a  picture.  She  can  neither  be  witty, 
satirical,  nor  personal.  Tliere  is  no  1  logarth 
in  music.  Punch  can  give  her  no  place  on 
his  stafif.  She  cannot  reason,  and  she  cannot 
preach ;   but,  also,  she  cannot  vj^nmA^  ^jaa^ 
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she  cannot  defile.  She  is  the  most  innocent 
companion  of  the  Loves  and  Graces ;  for  real 
romance  is  always  innocent.  Music  is  not 
pure  to  the  pure  only,  she  Ls  pure  to  all. 
We  can  only  make  her  a  means  of  harm 
when  we  add  speech  to  sound.  It  is  only 
by  a  marriage  with  words  that  she  can  be- 
come a  minister  of  evil.  An  instrument 
which  is  music,  and  music  alone,  enjoys  the 
glorious  disability  of  expressing  a  single 
vicious  idea,  or  of  inspiring  a  single  corrupt 
thought.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  human  historj' 
how  any  form  of  religion  can  condemn  an 
organ ;  for  it  could  not  say  an  impious  thing 
if  it  would.  "  Every  police  director,"  as 
Hoffman  says  in  his  Phantasie  Stiicke,  "  may 
safely  give  his  testimony  to  the  utter  in- 
nocuou-sness  of  a  newly  invented  musical 
instrument,  in  all  matters  touching  religion, 
the  state,  and  public  morals ;  and  every 
music -master  may  unhesitatingly  pledge  his 
word  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils  that  his  new 
sonata  does  not  contiiin  one  reprehensible 
idea" — unless  he  have  smuggled  it  into  the 
dedication.  Music  never  makes  men  thivk, 
and  that  way  lies  the  mischief :  she  is  the 
purest  Sanscrit  of  the  feelings.  The  very 
Fall  seems  to  have  spared  her  department. 
It  is  as  if  she  had  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  before  it  became  desperately  wicked, 
and  had  ever  since  kept  her  portion  of  it  free 
from  the  corse,  making  it  her  glorious  avoca- 
tion upon  earth  to  teach  us  nothing  but  the 
ever  higher  and  higher  enjoyment  of  an  in- 
nocent pleasure.  No  means  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  this  end. 

How  fortunate  that  an  art  thus  essentially 
incorrupt  should  reign  over  a  greater  number 
of  hearts  than  any  other.  If  poetry  and 
painting  have  their  thousands,  music  has  her 
tens  of  thousands.  Indeed  we  should  hard- 
ly deem  that  man  a  responsible  being  whose 
heart  had  not  some  weak  point  by  which 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  could  enter ;  for  it 
enters  his  better  part.  Not  that  it  is  possible 
to  form  any  theorj'  of  the  class  of  minds 
most  susceptible  of  her  influence — facts  stop 
and  contradict  us  at  every  step.  The  ques- 
tion lies  too  close  at  the  sanctuary  of  our 
being  not  to  be  overshadowed  by  its  mys- 
tery. There  are  no  given  signs  by  which  we 
can  predicate  that  one  man  has  music  in  his 
soul  and  another  has  not.  Voltaire  is  com- 
monly stated  to  have  been  a  hater  and  de- 
spiser  of  the  art  of  sweet  sounds ;  but  there 
is  perhaps  as  much  evidence  against  the  as- 
sertion, as  for  it,  in  his  works.  Gretry  says 
of  him  that  he  would  sit  with  a  discontented 
face  whilst  mu,sic  was  going  on — which,  con- 


sidering what  French  music  was  in  his  time, 
might  argue  not  a  worse  ear  than  his  neigh- 
bors*, but  a  better.  But  granting  Voltaire 
had  no  musical  sympathies  in  him,  and  it 
I  goes  against  our  consciences  to  think  he  had, 
j  his  friend  and  fellow-thinker,  Fnnleric  of 
Prussia,  had  them  in  a  threat  degree ;  and  a 
man  as  unlike  both  as  this  world  could  offer, 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  none  at  all — ex- 
cept of  course  that  he  liked  a  Scotch  air,  as 
all  Scotchmen,  by  some  merciful  provision  of 
nature,  appear  to  do.  Then  it  may  seem 
natural  to  our  preconceived  ideas  that  such  a 
mind  as  Horace  Walpole's  should  have  no 
capacity  for  musical  pleasure ;  but  by  what 
possible  analogy  was  it  that  Charles  Lamb's 
should  have  just  as  little?  How  came  it  to 
pass  that  R<»usseau,  the  worthless  ancestor 
of  all  Radicals,  was  an  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
found musician — while  Dr.  Johnson,  the  type 
of  old  Toryism,  did  not  know  one  tune  from 
another ;  or  that  Luther  pronounced  music 
to  be  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven,  and 
encouraged  the  study  of  it  by  precept  and 
example,  while  Calvin  and  Knox  persecuted 
it  as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  ana  conscien- 
tiously condemned  it  to  perpetual  degrada- 
tion m  their  churches  ?  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  majority  pay  her  homage— ^that  it  is 
one  of  her  heavenly  attributes  to  link  those 
natures  together  whom  nothing  else  can 
unite.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  characters 
and  lives  that  histor}'  can  produce  fraternize 
in  music.  If  Alfred  loved  her,  so  did  Nero  ; 
if  Coeur  de  Lion  was  a  sweet  musician,  so 
was  Charles  IX. ;  if  George  III.  delighted 
in  all  music,  especially  in  that  of  a  sacred 
character,  so  did  Henry  VIII. ;  if  the  hero 
of  our  own  times,  the  motto  of  whose  life 
hiis  been  rfM/i/,  is  musical  both  by  nature  and 
inh<»ritance,  his  antagonist  Napoleon  at  least 
hummed  opera  tunes.  Oliver  Cromwell 
bade  a  musician  ask  of  him  what  favor  he 
pleased.  John  Wesley  remonstrated  against 
leaving  all  the  good  tunes  to  the  Devil. 
Every  private  family  could  quote  some  do- 
mestic torment  and  some  domestic  treasure, 
alike  in  nothinrr  else  but  in  the  love  for 
music.  There  is  no  forming  any  system  of 
judgment.  There  is  no  looking  round  in  a 
concert-room  and  saying  in  one's  heart,  these 
people  are  all  of  one  way  of  thinking — they 
are  all  intelligent,  or  all  humane,  or  all  po- 
etical. There  is  no  broad  mark :  young  and 
old,  high  and  low — passionate  and  meek — 
wise  and  foolish — babies,  idiots,  insane  peo- 
ple— all,  more  or  less,  like  music.  At 
most  there  are  some  who  are  indifferent,  or 
fancy  themselves  so,  as  much  from  want  of 
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opportunity  as  of  taste — some  who  don't 
care  for  bad  music,  and  never  hear  good — 
if  so  hard  a  lot  can  be  imagmed — but  there 
is  only  one  class  of  men  who  condemn  it,  and 
those  are  fanatics ;  and  tliere  is  only  one 
order  of  beings,  according  to  Luther,  who 
hate  it,  and  those  are  devils. 
But 

"  If  Music  and  fiweel.Poetry  agree, 

As  needs  they  must,  the  sister  and  the  brother," 

it  is  among  the  poets  that  we  shall  find  the 
most  invariable  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
numbers.  And  what  a  row  of  undying 
names  rise  at  the  mere  suggestion — all  bound 
up  with  melodious  associations,  who  have 
done  due  homage  to  the  power  of  sound,  and 
been  in  just  return  linked  for  ever  with  her 
most  exquisite  productions — thus  sending 
their  immortal  ideas  in  double  channels  to 
the  heart !  Shakspeare,  whose  world-hack- 
neved  mottoes  come  over  our  minds  with 
freshened  power  and  truth,  as  we  seek  to 
analyze  what  he  at  once  defined — nowhere 
with  such  instinctive  truth  as  in  the  words 
he  has  put  into  Cahban's  mouth — 

'*  The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not;" — 

Milton — music-descended — who,  when  the 
chord  of  sweet  sound  is  struck,  dwells  upon 
it  with  such  melting  luxuriance  of  enjoyment, 
exalts  it  with  such  solemn  grandeur  of  feel- 
ing, and  clothes  it  with  such  sounding 
harmony  of  verse  as  makes  us  feel  as  if  an 
earlier  Hnndel  might  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  if  a  previous  Milton  had  not  been 
needful  to  inspire  him  ; — old  Cowley  too,  who 
asks  the  siime  question  all  have  asked — 

"  Tell  me,  oh  Muse !  for  thou,  or  none,  canst  tell, 
The    mvstic    powers    tliat  in    blessM   nmnbera 
dwell"— 

though  he  goes  on,  in  the  fantastic  metaphor 
of  the  day,  to  relate  how  Chaos  first 

•*  To  numbers  and  fixed  rules  was  broujrht 
By  the  Eternal  mind*8  poetic  thought ; 
Water  and  air  He  for  the  tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  baas,  the  treble  flame  arose ;" — 

and  Dry  den,  who  overflows  with  love  for  the 
art,  and  has  left  in  Alexander's  Feast  a 
manual  of  musical  Mesmerism  never  to  be 
surpassed.  Who  will  not  think  of  Collins — 
and  his  death  listenintr  to  the  distant  choir  of 
Chichester  ? 


Yet  from  many  poets  music  receives  only 
that  conventional  homage  which  one  art  pays 
to  another.  We  need  hardly  recall  Pope's 
poetry — nor  Swift's — nor  Goethe's — to  know 
that  she  had  no  zealous  worshippers  in  them 
— all  men  of  better  heads  tlian  hearts,  who 
understood  the  feelings  more  by  a  process  of 
anatomy  than  by  sympathy.  Others  again 
feel  the  contingent  poetry  attending  particu- 
lar music  too  much  to  be  real  enthusiasts 
for  the  music  itself.  Byron  loved  the  music 
that  came  to  him  "  o'er  the  waters."  Burns 
was  too  much  possessed  with  the  "tuning 
of  the  heart"  to  have  any  cold  judgment 
about  that  of  the  voice.  Scott  loved  the 
hiun  of  the  bagpipe,  and  would  have  liked 
the  beating  of  the  tom-tom  had  it  been  Scotch 
— though  the  verse  of  each  has  been  as  much 
a  fund  of  inspiration  to  the  musician  as  if,  like 
Moore,  they  themselves  could  have  sung  as 
well  as  they  have  written.  We  should  ques- 
tion Mr.  Wordsworth's  musical  sympathies — 
direct  or  indirect.  The  materials  of  hia 
poetry  are  not  akin  to  music.  We  do  not 
long  to  set  his  deep  thoughts  to  melody — 
they  leave  nothing  unexpressed  for  the  musi- 
cian to  say.  No  poet  who  has  been  so  much 
read  has  been  so  little  sung.  Nor  does  music 
in  her  turn  seem  to  inspire  him  with  poetry  : 
— he  tells  us,  for  example,  of  the  Manz  de 
Vaches — 

"  I  listen,  but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  land?,  tlie  Swiss  aflect 
Willi  teuderest  passion." 

A  musician  mij^ht  have  said  this — 1\  mere 
musician — but,  we  confess,  we  are  rather 
puzzled  with  it  from  so  true  a  poet. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  art,  how  the  two  extremes  combine  the 
greatest  number  of  admirers.  Handel  and 
Julhen  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  great  net 
which  draws  all  mankind ;  the  one  catching 
the  ear  with  the  mere  beiit  of  time — the  other 
subduing  the  heart  with  the  sense  of  eternity. 
But  it  is  in  the  wide  tcrritor\'  between  them 
that  the  surest  instincts  must  Ix^  tried.  Here, 
there  are  amateurs  of  every  shade  and  grade, 
some  learned  in  one  instrument,  others  in- 
fatuated for  one  performer — some  who  listen 
ignorantly,  others  intelligently,  but  both 
gratefully,  to  whatever  is  really  music — 
others  again,  conspicuous  as  musical  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  who  care  for  none  but 
their  own.  Doubtless  some  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  prr.ctical 
skill  of  hand,  greatly  enhance  the  ^leas.\y:<^  ^<. 
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the  listener ;  but  still  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact 
that  the  class  of  individuals  who  contentedly 
perform  that  species  of  self-serenade  which 
goes  by  the  ominous  title  of  "  playing  a  little," 
are  the  last  in  whom  any  real  love  for  it  is 
to  be  found.  There  is  something  in  the 
small  retailing  of  the  arts,  be  it  music,  paint- 
ing or  poetry,  which  utterly  annihilates  all 
sense  of  their  real  beauty.  There  is  a  certain 
piteh  of  strumming  and  scraping  which  must 
oe  got  over,  or  they  had  better  never  have 
touched  a  note. 

Apparently  the  highly-gifted  and  cultivated 
amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  enviable  creatures  in  the  world.  Beauty 
must  always  dazzle,  and  wealth  buy;  but 
no  disparity  in  the  respective  powers  of  at- 
traction ever  strikes  us  so  great  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  woman  who  has 
only  to  lift  her  hand,  or  open  her  mouth,  te 

five  pleasure,  and  her  who  sits  by  and  can 
o  neither.  But  we  know  that  superiority 
of  all  kinds  must  have  its  penalties,  and  none 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  ranks  of  private 
musical  excellence :  and  though  the  first- 
rate  amateur  may  command  all  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  the  art,  without  those  con- 
comitants of  labor,  anxiety,  and  risk  which 
devolve  on  the  professed  artist — ^though  she 
may  be  spared  all  tlie  hardships  and  many  of 
the  temptations  which  lie  so  thick  in  the  path 
of  her  professional  sisters,  yet  the  draught 
of  excitement  is  pernicious  to  all  alike,  and 
one  which  we  instinctively  shrink  from  seeing 
at  the  lips  of  those  we  love.  Not  that  we 
would  disparage  such  a  position.  It  is,  and 
always  will  be,  an  enWable  one  to  be  able  to 
confer  pleasure  at  will,  and  generally  a  lovely 
and  becoming  one  in  the  person  of  a  wo- 
man. We  know,  too,  that  there  are  cool 
heads  and  pure  hearts  who  can  innocuously 
breathe  the  incense  of  admiring  crowds,  and 
who  walk  humble,  though  unwilling.  Jugger- 
nauts over  every  form  of  adulation — ^httle  as 
it  is  usually  believed  of  them  ;  but  even  such, 
in  the  universal  equalization  of  human  happi- 
ness, have  their  trials,  and  keen  ones  too — 
and,  among  them,  that  of  peipetually  feeling 
their  better  selves  overlooked  in  the  homage 
paid  to  an  adventitious  gift,  is  an  mifailing 
humiliation  to  a  delicate  mind. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  really  enviable  parUiker  of 
musical  felicity,  the  one  in  whom  the  pleasure 
is  most  pure  for  himself  and  least  selfish  for 
others,  is  he  who  has  no  stake  of  vanity  or 
anxiety  in  the  matter — but  who  sits  at  over- 
ture, symphony,  or  chorus,  with  closed  eyes 
and  swimming  senses — brightens  at  major 


keys,  saddens  at  minors — smiles  at  modula- 
tions, he  knows  not  why, — and  then  goes 
forth  to  his  work  next  morning  with  steady 
hand  and  placid  brow,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  irrepressible  echoes  of  past  sounds  break 
forth  over  desk  or  counter  into  jocund  or 
plaintive  himimings,  as  if  the  memory  were 
rejoicing  too  much  in  her  sweet  thefts  to  be 
able  to  conceal  them.  Happy  hummings 
these  for  wife  or  sister,  to  whose  voice  or 
piano  he  is  for  ever  a  petitioner  for  pleasure 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  and  who  lead  him 
with  ''that  exquisite  bit  of  Beethoven"  as 
with  a  silken  string. 

We  should  hardly  say  that  an  ear  for  mel- 
ody is  the  highest  criterion  of  a  taste  for 
music.  It  sets  heads  wagging,  and  feet 
tapping — sends  the  ploughman  whisUiiig 
forth,  and  takes  many  a  stall  at  the  Opera ; 
but  we  suspect  it  is  rather  the.  love  oi  har- 
mony which  is  the  real  di^ining-rod  of  the 
latent  treasures  of  deep  musical  feeling. 
Gretry  danced  when  a  cluld  to  the  sound  of 
dropping  water,  foreshowing  perhaps  in  tlus 
the  light  character  of  his  taste  and  composi- 
tions ;  but  Mozart,  it  is  well  known,  when 
an  infant  of  only  three  years  old,  would 
strike  thirds  on  the  clavichord  and  incline 
bis  little  head,  smiling  to  the  harmony  of  the 
vibrations.  Nothing  proves  more  strongly 
the  angelic  purity  of  music  than  the  very 
tender  age  at  which  the  mind  declares  for  it. 
No  art  has  had  such  early  proficients,  and 
such  eager  volunteers,  and  no  art  has  so 
surely  performed  in  manhood  what  it  prom- 
ised in  infancy.  All  the  greatest  musi- 
cians— Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn, (it  seems  not  Beethoven,  how- 
ever,)— were  infant  prodigies.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  dread  in  prematureness  of 
musical  development — ^it  grows  with  the 
growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength  in 
natural  concord  ;  when  we  see  a  child  pick- 
ing out  airs  on  a  piano,  or  silent  at  a  concert, 
we  may  rejoice  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  Greek  child 
could  ever  evince  its  natural  predilection  for 
music — those  two  chief  elements  of  the  art 
which  test  the  highest  and  the  lowest  grade 
of  musical  inchnation,  time  and  harmony, 
being  alike  unknown  to  them.  The  whole 
Greek  world,  it  would  seem,  and  many  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian,  never  advanced  so  far 
even  as  the  knowledge  of  those  harmonious 
thirds  which  the  little  Mozart  instinctively  en- 
joyed. We  seek  in  vain  for  any  indications 
of  that  which  we  feel  to  be  the  real  nature 
of  music  and  its  purpose  as  regards  the  hu- 
man heart.     They  either  used  it  outwardly  as 
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a  mere  sing-song  enhancement  of  that  luxu- 
rious pleasure  which  all  Orientals  take  in 
story-telling  or  verse-reciting,  or  they  sought 
for  it  inwardly  as  an  abstract  thing  on  which 
to  try  their  powers  of  thought,  and  not  their 
springs  of  emotion,  They  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  deep  science  in  music  before 
they  suspected  a  deeper  instinct.  They 
studied  her  granmiar  before  they  knew  her 
speech.  Instead  of  combining  her  tones  in 
fullness  of  harmony,  they  split  tliem  into  di- 
visions incognisable  to  our  modem  ears. 
They  loaded  her  with  a  complex  theory  in 
which  no  indication  of  a  right  system  can  be 
traced  ;  and  then  made  her  over  to  the  study 
of  philosopers  and  the  performance  of  poets, 
without  suspecting  that  there  was  a  realm 
yet  undiscovered  independent  of  both.  To 
define  what  ancient  music  was',  seems,  by 
the  confes.sion  of  all  who  know  anything  of 
modem,  to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  is  a  thankless 
task.  To  living  ears  there  is  more  real 
music  to  be  found  in  the  first  organ  tunc  that 
strikes  up  under  our  windows  than  in  all  the 
fragments  of  soft  Lydian  measures  that  have 
been  deciphered. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  measure 
the  void  occasioned  among  the  people  of 
ancient  Greece  by  the  absence — even  if  total 
— of  real  music,  bv  that  which  would  ensue 
imder  the  same  circumstances  to  us.  What 
void  could  there  be  with  such  a  language  as 
theirs,  which  held  music,  as  it  were,  in  too 
close  an  embrace  for  her  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent action  ?  Had  there  been  less  melody 
m  their  speech  and  verse,  there  would  have 
been  more  room  for  music  as  a  separate  art. 
Music  and  poetry  seem  in  some  combination 
or  proportion  to  have  supplied  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment  to  every  cultivated  people  ; 
but  where  poetry  itself  had  such  power  as 
with  the  Greeks,  it  may  justly  be  supposed 
that  what  tM  call  music  would  not  be  missed. 
In  the  most  glowing  days  of  Italian  poetic 
imagination  there  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  music  ;  and  even  the  best  music  of 
modem  Italy  has  never  been  able  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  sweet  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage— they  have  flowed  together  in  natural 
affinity — the  word  Addio  is  a  song  in  itself. 
Only  in  that  nation  where  the  language  is 
hardly  musical  enough  to  be  spoken,  has 
music  raised  her  voice  independently ;  and 
how  exquisitely  !  Whether  this  theory  be 
true  or  not,  however,  it  is  certain  that  "  in 
the  Isles  of  Greece  where  Sappho  loved  and 
sung,"  that  which  we  now  call  music  was  so 
imknown,  that  were  old  Timotheus  to  rise 
from  the  dead  we   imagine  no  change  or 


development  in  modem  civilization  could 
astonish  him  so  much  as  that  in  the  art  of 
music.  He  would  be  delighted  with  our 
post-office — interested  in  our  railroads — 
ashamed  of  our  oratory — ^horrified  at  our 
public  buildings,  but  dumbfounded  at  our 
musical  festivals. 

The  most  ingenious  theory  we  have  met 
with  on  the  subject  of  Greek  music  is  that 
propounded  in  Dr.  Moseley*s  few  pages. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  total  disparity 
between  the  effect  of  the  ancient  specimens 
of  melody,  when  transposed  into  our  modes 
of  notation  and  performance,  and  that  so 
enthusiastically  commented  on  by  contem- 
porary writers,  this  gentleman  has  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  the  riddle  in  a  manner  of 
execution  dependent  entirely  on  the  rules  of 
rhythm  and  quantity.  The  choruses  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  he  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  divisible  into  lines  of 
seven  syllables  each.  Coupling  this  with 
the  fact  of  there  being  seven  notes  in  the 
Greek  Diatonic  Scale,  and  seven  altemate 
singers  of  Strophe  and  Antistrophe,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  music  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  like  that  of  the  Rusi>ian  hora- 
band  of  the  present  day,  might  probably  be 
performed  on  the  principle  of  a  note  to  each 
person :  thus  producing  an  eflect  of  which, 
under  any  other  circumsUinces,  the  meagre 
skeletons  of  melody  that  have  been  handed 
down  would  give  no  idea.  The  theory  is 
curious,  and  might  be  met  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  that  peculiar  hom-music — 
belonging  as  it  does  to  a  countr}'  where 
nothing  truly  national  goes  back  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  where  the  earliest  form 
of  ritual  music  is  preserved  as  strictly  in  the 
commonest  church  as  it  is  in  the  Pope's 
chapel  itself.  Many  will  superficially  attrib- 
ute it  to  that  simple  relation  of  master  and 
slave  which  may  degrade  a  man  to  a  mere 
note,  or  any  other  form  of  the  cipher  it 
pleases ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  m  that  light.  Setting  aside  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  idea  was  too  ingenious 
to  have  proceeded  from  any  Russian  czar  or 
boyar  before  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
in  whose  reign  the  Russian  hom-music  was 
well  known,  we  must  own  that  we  see  no 
degradation  in  it  at  all.  The  man  of  one 
note  has  as  much  to  do,  to  say  the  least,  as 
many  a  brother  horn  in  our  orchestra,  who 
patiently  bides  his  time  through  inter^'als  of 
fifty  bars,  and  far  more  scope  for  his  sense 
of  time  and  expression — in  which  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Russian  homist  is  marvcllouB. 
His  instrument  may  have  \^>\V  ^^q& 'stf3ftA«\s<QS^ 
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so  have  others,  and  his  note  has  the  merit  of 
being  indispensable  to  the  piece.  If  D  or  G 
be  ill,  all  are  stopped.  The  case,  however, 
of  the  Greek  chorister  is  not  strictly  parallel. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  he  represents 
not  only  one  note,  but  one  syllable  ;  and,  in 
a  people  whose  instincts  for  poetical  accent 
were  so  acute  that  they  compelled  even  that 
of  music  to  bow  before  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  a  division  of  labor  could 
produce  the  requisite  effect. 

At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  accepted 
that  to  the  development  of  that  art  which 
charms  modem  ears  and  hearts,  all  the  la- 
bors of  Greek  musicians  never  contributed 
one  iota  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  clog- 
ged its  progress — everywhere  raising  up  be- 
fore the  timid  gropers  after  musical  truth  a 
wall  of  false  theory  which  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  pull  down.  We  are  apt,  and  no 
wonder,  to  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  more 
than  men  in  matters  of  art.  It  is  as  well 
that  painted  statues  and  enharmonic  intervals 
remam  to. prove  their  fallibility.  Mr.  Kiese- 
wetter  opens  his  History  with  a  decided  re- 
pudiation of  their  musical  services : — 

**  It  is  a  preconceived  and  deeply-rooted  opinion 
that  our  present  music  has  been  perfected  upon 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  only  a  further 
c^tiniiation  of  the  same.  Authors,  even  of  our 
own  times,  talk  of  the  revival  of  ancient  music  in 
the  middle  agfs.  True,  there  was  a  period  when 
llie  music  of  the  Christian  West  soujjht  counsel 
with  that  of  the  heathen  East,  and  the  decisions 
of  Greek  writers  were  looked  upon  as  the  source 
of  all  true  musical  inspiration;  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  later  music  only  prospered  in  proportion 
as  she  disenoraged  herself  from  the  earlier,  and 
then  first  attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
when  she  had  succeeded  in  throwing  on  the  last 
fetters,  real  or  conventional,  of  old  ilellenic  doc- 
trine. There  had  been  long  nothing  further  in 
common  between  them  but  the  mere  fundamental 
elements  of  tone  and  sound.  Even  had  ancient 
Greece  continued  to  exist  for  two  thousand  years 
more,  no  music,  in  any  way  analogous  to  ours, 
could  possibly  have  proceeded  from  her.  The 
systems  in  which  the  art  was  bound,  the  purposes 
for  which  she  was  used,  the  very  laws  of  the 
State  regarding  her,  offered  unconquerable  im- 
pediments to  her  development.  The  old  Greek 
music  perished  in  its  infancy,  an  interesting  child, 
but  one  predestined  never  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
For  the  numan  race  her  fall  was  no  loss." 

The  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  have  transmitted  no  sounds  to  posterity. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  low  chanting  which 
echoed  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome ;  which 
Constantine  listened  to,  and  which  St  Am- 
brose reformed.    We  have  no  idea  on  what 


the  beautiful  musical  tradition  of  St.  (lecelia 
was  founded.  There  is  no  proving  whether 
the  music  of  the  day  was  borrowed  from  the 
chorusses  of  the  idohitrous  Greek,  or  the 
hymns  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  or  whether, 
in  the  exclusiveness  of  early  Christian  feel- 
ing, it  wf^  independent  of  both.  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  is  the  silence 
broken  with  the  Gregorian  chants,  which 
rise  up  from  the  vast  profound  of  the  past 
like  solemn  heralds  of  a  dawning  world  of 
sound — pure,  solemn,  and  expressionless — 
like  those  awful  heads  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels we  discover  sometimes  in  rude  fresco 
beneath  the  richer  coloring  and  suppler 
forms  of  a  later  day.  It  was  these  chants, 
it  may  be  supposed,  given  in  the  thrilling 
tones  of  yotmg  singing  boys,  whom  the  Popes 
had  alreiidv  trained  in  their  service,  that 
melted  the  great  heart  of  Charlemagne  when 
on  a  visit  to  Hadrian  I.,  and  caused  the  im- 
portation of  the  antiphonal  books  into  the 
monasteries  of  middle  Europe. 

But  the  course  of  true  music  was  not  to 
run  smooth.  It  lay  too  deep  at  the  human 
heart  not  to  be  subjected  to  every  human 
caprice.  Strange  theories  of  concord  were 
propounded  and  laid  down  by  old  monks, 
themselves  probably  hard  of  hearing,  which, 
if  ever  performed  in  presence  of  their  bre- 
thren, must  have  made  them  bless  the  thick- 
ness of  their  cowls.  No  convent  penance, 
Mr.  Kiese wetter  remarks,  could  have  ex- 
ceeded that  "  sweet  commixture  of  sounds" 
compounded  of  consecutive  fourths  and 
fifths,  which  good  Thibaldus,  who  died  930, 
so  complacently  announces  in  his  **  Orga- 
num."  We  listen  to  the  specimens  he  gives 
with  that  contraction  of  the  brow  and  winc- 
ing of  the  nerves  with  which  we  see  a  child 
place  a  pencil  upright  on  a  slate,  and  know 
what  must  ensue  before  we  can  prevent  it. 
This  ingenious  discord  was  partly  the  result 
of  a  revived  respect  for  the  doctrines  of 
Boethius — a  disciple  of  the  Greek  theory  of 
music,  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, suffered  martyrdom  after  he  had 
written  those  commentfiries  which  have  been 
the  curse  of  all  musicians,  instead  of  before  ; 
and  also  partly  from  the  state  of  the  times. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  ask  how  such  a 
per\'ersion  of  the  common  use  of  what  is 
called  ear  could  have  occurred;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  science  we  were 
boasting  of  a  few  pages  back,  has  here  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  music  united 
the  double  imporUmce  of  an  art  and  a  science 
too,  she  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
and  vicissitudes  of  each.    As  an  art  she  had 
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very  little  chance  till  her  science  was  de- 
fined, and  as  a  science  she  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  same  tedious  schohistic  absur- 
dities which  accompamed  the  course  of  all 
knowledge  in  those  days.  Theories  were 
her  bane,  as  they  have  been  the  bane  of 
every  system  of  ethics  and  physics.  Even 
the  celebrated  Guido  of  the  eleventh  century, 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of 
the  early  musical  fathers,  seems  to  our  ears 
to  have  done  but  little  towards  developing 
the  pleasing  properties  of  the  art ;  for  though 
he  invented  the  sol  fa,  or  the  art  of  solmisa- 
tion,  and  is  said,  like  another  Mainzer,  to 
have  taught  Popo  John  XX.  to  read  music  in 
one  lesson,  yet  the  harmonies  thus  admitted 
to  the  pontifical  ears  were  such  as  any  of 
Mr.  Mainzer's  fifteen  hundred  little  choris- 
ters, if  all  accounts  of  them  be  true,  would 
have  repudiated  in  one  grand  unison  of 
horror. 

The  history  of  music  was  destined  in 
some  measure  to  be  analogous  with  that  of 
poetry.  While  learned  men,  in  the  silence 
and  abstraction  of  their  closets,  were  per- 
verting her  from  a  pleasure  to  a  problem, 
occasionally  sending  forth  some  discordant 
torso  of  sound,  laboriously  fabncated  all 
wrong  upon  the  profound  est  theories  of  right, 
a  wild  growth  of  sweet  sounds  had  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  the  world  without, 
which,  casting  off  all  doctrines  and  trusting 
only  to  a  native  sense  of  what  was  pleasing, 
spoke  the  native  tongue  intelligible  to  all 
ears.  It  was  the  Troubadours  who  first 
directed  music  in  the  way  she  should  go, 
as  the  expression  of  all  thase  feelings  which 
belong  to  romance — ^it  was  they  who  re- 
leased her  from  the  tyranny  of  schools,  from 
the  uncongenial  fellowship  of  chemistry, 
logic,  and  the  black  art,  and  the  tedious 
homage  of  pedantic  old  monks,  with  cold 
hearts  and  cracked  voices.  It  is  true  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  monochord  or  tetra- 
chord,  save  what  all  musical  ears  know 
without  being  aware  of  it.  They  had  never 
studied  the  law  of  vibrations — nor  looked 
into  Boethius  or  Thibaldus;  but  they  fol- 
lowed the  art  with  instinct  of  heart  and  ear, 
wooed  her  with  skill  of  finger  and  voice,  and 
devoted  her  to  the  service  of  the  gentle  and 
fair,  who  were  satisfied  with  "  de$  mots  bien 
trouves  et  des  sons  bien  chantes"  and  never 
troubled  their  heads  about  any  theory  of 
sound.  Meagre  as  is  the  music  of  the 
Troubadours*  songs,  we  feel  that  they  con- 
tain the  germ  of  that  which  the  Greeks  never 
sought  after,  and  the  convent  never  sus- 
pected.    In  the  specimens  Bumey  gives  of 


the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Complaint  of 
the  Chatelain  de  Courcy,  indications  both  of 
military  fire  and  lover-like  pathos  are  to  be 
traced ;  and  in  a  song  by  Thibaut,  king  of 
minstrels  and  of  Navarre,  there  is  a  passage 
upon  the  words  "  et  plenrs,  tt  plains,  et 
soupirs"  which,  even  at  this  day,  a  young 
lady  vriih  long  curls  would  be  requested  to 
repeat. 

The  world  was  now  fairly  possessed  with 
tlie  sweet  infection.  The  stream  of  melody 
flowed  steadily  on,  to  be  joined  in  due  time 
by  those  mighty  tributaries  of  measure,  har- 
mony, invention,  modulation,  pathos,  and 
grace,  which  have  swelled  it  to  that  fullness 
of  tide  all  civilized  Europe  now  rejoices  in. 

The  Church,  meanwhile,  true  to  her  con- 
servative system,  took  no  note  of  the  changes 
in  musical  feeling  that  were  going  on  with- 
out her  walls — till  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turv,  she  discovered  that  a  niuhtinjjnlc,  not 
a  cuckoo,  had  been  surreptitiously  fostered 
in  her  holy  nest — to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  venerable  fathers,  who  are  shocked  at 
the  introduction  into  the  service  of  such  rapid 
notes  as  the  semibreve  and  the  minim,  and 
rather  ungraciously  compare  the  effect  of 
an  apptffgiatura  to  that  of  a  hiccup  !  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  excite  tluMr  alarm ; 
far  from  indulging  in  any  wanderings.  Mu- 
sic had  sown  her  wild  oits,  and  was  now 
ready  to  go  to  school.  Slie  had  felt  what 
she  could  do,  and  like  all  children  of  true 
promise  was  anxious  to  strengthen  her 
powers  on  the  basis  of  correct  knowledge. 
The  sense  of  harmony,  or  the  mingling  to- 
gether of  two  or  more  voices,  had  given  rise 
to  the  science  of  counterpoint,  or  the  art  of 
arranging  sounds  correctly,  and  this  again 
developed  fr(»sh  secrets  in  harmony,  till  in 
the  stiff,  timid  and  ingenious  fugues  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  we  feel 
that  the  art  is  going  through  those  careful 
exercises  which  alone  could  give  her  a  solid 
foundation.  Kyries,  Sanctuses,  and  Te  De- 
ums  now  rise  up  before  us  like  the  early 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  all  breath- 
ing a  certain  purity  and  austere  grace,  and 
all  marked  with  that  imperfection  which 
naturally  belongs  to  the  eccle^siastical  modes 
or  keys  of  the  oay — and  yet  an  imperfection 
which  gave  them  a  kind  of  solemn  beauty, 
as  if  they  were  too  holy  to  stoop  to  please. 
The  secular  music*  partook  of  the  same  ri- 
gidity— invention  was  held  in  suspense, 
whilst  principles  were  being  established  ; 
any  meagre  traditional  melody  serving  to 
arrange  in  harmony,  as  asL^  %fo\s^i!scv^ft^  ^^sr^ 
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to  decline  in  grammar,  till  the  music  that 
kings  and  nohles  *'  called  for/'  as  the  old  dra- 
matic phrase  goes,  was  such  as  one  wonders 
how  they  could  possibly  take  any  pleasure  in. 

Music  having  thus  become  again  rather 
an  exercise  of  study  and  patience,  and  this 
time  on  the  right  road,  than  a  test  of  melo- 
dious gifts,  was  more  cultivated  as  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  a  gentleman's  education  than 
it  has  ever  been  smce  ;  for  though  its  diffi- 
onlties  were  never  drier,  they  were  of  a 
kind  any  head  could  overcome.  There  is 
that  too  in  the  nature  of  correct  harmony 
which  suffices  to  give  pleasure  to  the  mind 
independent  of  any  exertion  of  invention, 
as  any  skillful  combination  of  colors  gives 
delight  to  the  eye  independent  of  all  subject. 
Charles  V.  studied  music,  as  well  as  Henry 
VIII.,  whose  well-known  motett  "  Quam 
pulchra  est'*  is  still  occasionally  performed 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  not,  as  Bur- 
ney  says,  **  too  masterly  or  clear  for  the 
production  of  a  royal  dilettante."  The  com- 
posers of  Queen  Eliziibeth's  time  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  examples  of  the  use 
and  beauty  of  the  art  of  counterpoint.  Their 
ideas  move  easily  and  naturally  within  its 
limits,  and  as  we  libten  to  the  sober  harmo- 
nies, though  involved  mechanism,  of  the  an- 
thems of  that  day — presented  to  us,  however, 
we  must  remember,  with  full  organ  accom- 
paniments and  other  improvements— our 
ears  are  pleased  and  satisfied,  not  so  much 
from  any  real  sympathy  with  this  species  of 
composition  as  from  the  sense  of  its  being 
something  perfect  of  its  kind.  We  feel 
"  ringrat  chef-tH (Buvre  d\n  bon  harmotdste,** 
as  Rousseau  unjustly  calls  the  fugue,  to  be 
the  architecture  of  music.  We  follow  the 
streams  of  sound  as  they  meet  and  cross  in 
stifif  regular  forms,  as  we  do  the  ribs  of  a 
groined  roof,  feeling  how  each  gives  equal 
strength  and  support  while  separated,  and 
all  return  again  into  the  firm  tonic  chord,  as 
into  a  massive  perpendicular  shaft. 

The  instrumental  compositions  of  that  day 
are  not  so  interesting,  in  some  measure, 
because  we  hear  them  performed  more 
strictly  in  their  original  forms ;  we  want 
"  the  pealing  organ"  and  "  full- voiced  quire 
below '  to  enhance  their  slender  attractions. 
The  pieces  for  keyed  instruments  to  be 
found  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book 
show  only  that  habit  of  complication  and 
contrivance  acquired  in  writing  for  several 
voices,  which  was  out  of  place  in  a  dififerent 
sphere  of  expression— -overloading  the  old 
airs,  which  they  still  chose  as  themes  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inventmg   new 


ones,  with  dry  unmeaning  intricacies— and 
cramping  the  fingers  with  such  a  crowd  of 
clumsy  difficulties  as  her  maiden  Majesty 
could  have  had  no  chance  of  overcoming 
unless  she  had  abdicated  on  purpose.  And 
not  even  then — according  to  the  account  of 
Signora  Margarita,  wife  of  Dr.  Pepiisch,  to 
whom  the  Virginal  Book  belonged — for  she, 
after  her  own  abdication  of  the  English 
stage,  spent  great  part  of  her  hfe  in  trying 
to  master  the  first  piece  in  the  volume,  and 
failed.  Whether  the  disciples  of  Liszt  and 
Thalberg,  who  climb  the  mountains  and 
plunge  the  deeps  with  a  hardihood  and  ce- 
lerity which  old  Drs.  Bull  and  Bird  never 
dreamt  of,  even  in  a  nightmare,  would  find 
these  compositions  the  same  pieces  de 
resist ance,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  would ;  for  variety  and 
scope,  mstead  of  increasing  difficulties,  have 
eased  them,  and  there  is  no  performer  who 
does  not  know  that  the  navigation  of  a  few 
close  crusty  notes  is  a  far  greater  test  of 
skill  than  all  the  voyages  to  the  North  and 
South  Poles  that  can  be  executed  in  the  open 
sea  of  an  cight-octaved  modem  piano. 

The  Reformation  cannot  be  said  in  any 
way  to  have  materially  influenced  the  pro- 
gress of  music,  which  took  the  same  course 
in  England,  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  it,  as  in  Italy.  The  preser>'ation  of 
the  Church  in  England  saved  us  from  that 
total  degradation  of  the  art,  and  questionable 
benefit  to  religion,  which  some  Reformers 
placed  among  the  chief  conditions  of  their 
worship.  The  fashion  of  singing  the  Psalms 
prevailed  nowhere  more  than  in  France ;  and 
at  the  very  time  that  pious  people  were  oh- 
jecting  to  the  fantastic  and  inappropriate  style 
of  sacred  music  which  had  obtained  in  our 
church,  the  Council  of  Trent  were  prot<5sting 
against  the  same  in  that  of  Rome,  and,  hut 
for  the  mterposition  of  Palestrina*s  genius, 
might  have  cut  off  one  of  her  chief  sources 
of  edifying  cnthralment. 

In  truth,  the  art  of  contrapuntal  harmony 
had  fulfilled  its  mission — and  in  those  com- 
plicated efiforts  at  efifect  which  at  this  time 
pressed  it  beyond  its  legitimate  powers,  a 
struggling  sense  of  invention  may  be  traced. 
The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  style  was  to  give  the  growing  feeling 
for  music  freedom  elsewhere  ;  accordingly, 
counterpoint  stepped  out  of  the  church  into 
the  world  in  the  form  of  the  madrigal,  which 
was  first  transplanted  from  Italy,  and  imme- 
diately fastened  itself  upon  the  Englbh 
taste.  From  this  foreign  root  sprang  up 
again  a  number  of  native  varieties  in  the 
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cheerful  race  of  round,  catch,  and  glee,  all 
eiercising  real  science  in  their  composition, 
and  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  conceit- 
loving  humor  of  the  times.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  better  reason  which  made 
this  species  of  music  popular  among  our 
forefathers,  and  we  trust  will  keep  it  so 
among  our  descendants.  It  agreed  with 
tlie  domestic  habits  which  have  ever  char- 
acterized old  England.  It  suited  that  best 
of  old  clubs — a  Targe  family  party ;  it  was 
welcome  to  that  best  of  all  earthly  abodes — 
a  good  old  country  house.  Father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  could  all  take 
a  part  in  this  domestic  chorus ;  and  on 
joyous  occasions,  when  sons  returned  to  the 
paternal  mansion,  and  married  daughters 
met  again  beneath  the  roof  from  which  they 
had  gone  forth,  the  old  glee-book  was  pulled 
out  and  spread  on  their  knees,  and  long- 
separated  voices  mingled  again  in  **  hey-, 
down  a-down,"  or  perhaps  in  a  solemn  Latin 
canon.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  beau- 
tiful moral  of  this  class  of  music,  when,  by 
the  request  of  some  revered  elder  in  the 
family,  the  modem  Italian  trio  or  quartet — 
beautiful  as  it  is — ^has  been  forsaken  for 
some  old  English  glee,  and  a  voice  feeble 
and  low,  but  sweet  and  true,  has  chimed 
plaintively  in ;  while,  in  the  silence  that 
followed,  both  age  and  youth  have  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  such  music  which 
"  linked  each  to  each  in  natural  piety  ?" 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
such  an  old  collection,  and  muse  on  their 
words  of  deep  national  significance.  There 
is  a  regular  declaration  of  English  rights 
and  principles  in  them,  with  their  sound 
piety,  broad  fun,  perfect  liberty  of  speech 
and  capital  eating  and  drinking.  One  may 
look  upon  them  as  a  stronghold  of  moral  as 
well  as  musical  principles  during  that 
gloomy  interregnum  when  the  enemy  of  all 
sweet  sounds — puritanism — triumphed  in  the 
land,  and  when  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
raised  by  a  perverse  generation  rather  as 
songs  of  revolutionary  ferocity  and  rebellious 
self-conceit  than  as  expressions  of  prayer 
and  praise.  The  most  valuable  collections 
of  **  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  for  three 
and  four  voices,"  were  cautiously  circulated 
during  the  Protectorate:  and  deep  in  the 
retirement  of  many  such  a  house  as  Wood- 
stock the  prayers  for  the  Restoration  and  the 
practice  of  "  profane  music"  were  kept  up 
together. 

In  this  stage  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  scope  or  use  for  the  powers  and 
beauties  of  a  smgle  voice.     As  the  human 


voice  was  the  first  of  all  instruments,  so  the 
early  composers  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  only  as  such,  performing 
their  pieces  literally  upon  it,  without  any 
reference  to  its  intrinsic  qualities  of  expres- 
sion. But  we  need  not  search  history  to  be 
sure  that  the  gift  of  an  exquisite  voice  could 
never  have  left  its  errand  unfulfilled ;  that 
hearts  could  never  have  remained  deaf  to 
the  beauties  of  a  rich  bass  or  liquid  soprano, 
or  to  the  still  more  moving  speech  of  those 
two  other  voices,  the  alto  and  tenor,  which, 
in  their  deep  pathos  and  full  sweetness,  seem 
each  to  have  stolen  their  highest  charm  from 
the  other.  We  may  be  sure  that  Rizzio  and 
Chatelard  were  both  beautiful  singers,  and 
that  when  their  voices  were  silenced  in  early 
and  bloody  graves,  there  were  others  who 
followed  to  sing  their  songs,  if  not  their 
fates.  We  need  only  remember  Milton  to 
be  sure  that  there  were  voices  then,  as  now — 


"  Such  as  the  melting  soul  do  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  8Woetne:»s  lon*^  drawn  out; 


»> 


voices  which,  like  that  of  the   lady  in  Co- 
mus, 

^  Ro^e  like  a  stream  of  rich  distiUM  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air ;" 

voices,  according  to  Dry  den, 

"  So  great,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note, 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat." 

What  they  sung  we  know  not :  beautiful 
things,  we  are  cominced  ;  but  which,  as  the 
irregular  offspring  of  the  art,  have  found  no 
place  in  its  great  genealogical  tree. 

The  human  voice  only  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  right  sphere  as  the  gradual 
growth  of  instruments  below  it  drove  it  out 
of  the  subordinate  place  it  had  occupied  for 
them.  Hitherto  the  range  of  musical  in- 
struments had  been  confined  to  such  as  only 
accompanied  the  voice,  and  that  in  the 
strictest  unison,  as  the  lute  and  tlie  viol ;  or 
such  as  drowned  it  in  noise,  as  the  drum  and 
trumpet.  But  now  that  wonderful  musical 
factotum,  which  was,  above  all  others,  to 
emulate  the  gift  of  the  human  voice, — to 
give  as  much  delight  and  almost  as  much 
pain — ^we  mean  the  violin — was  beginning  to 
show  promise  of  its  exquisite  power  of  word- 
less expression.  In  imitation  of  Louis  XIV., 
Charles  II.  had  brought  over  a  band  of  four- 
and-twenty  fiddlers,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  one  Balsar,  a  Lubecker^  tV\&  ^^^^^gass^^ 
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the  day,  who  played  so  wonderfully  that 
sharp  Anthony  a  Wood  stooped  down  and 
looked  at  his  feet  **  to  see  whether  he  had  a 
huff  on :" — tliough  the  supernatural  consisted 
in  only  running  a  scale  up  the  finger-board 
and  down  again,  "  with  great  alacritie  and  in 
very  good  time,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  heard  in  England  before.'*  Altogether 
the  Restoration  was  a  great  epoch  for  the  ad- 
vance of  English  music.  New  organs  were 
built,  old  composers  held  up  their  heads, 
anthems  and  Te  Deums  emerged  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  cathedral  service  was 
restored  in  all  its  contrapuntal  severity.  But 
in  Dr.  'i  udway's  words,  "  His  Majesty,  who 
was  a  bjisk  and  airy  prince,  coming  to  the 
throne  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  his  age, 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  tired  with  the  grave 
and  solemn  way  which  had  been  established 
by  TallLs,  Bird,  and  others  ; — ordered  the 
composers  of  his  chapel  to  add  symphonies, 
(S^c,  with  instruments,  to  their  anthems ;  and 
thereupon  established  a  select  number  of  his 
private  musicians  to  play  the  spmphony  and 
ritornello  which  he  had  appointed.  "  I'he  old 
masters,"  he  adds,  **  hardly  knew  how  to  com- 
port themselves  to  such  new-fangled  ways," 
and  continued  to  work  on  in  the  old  fetters ; 
but  the  number  of  young  and  excellent  com- 
posers who  sprang  up—the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  them  boys  in  the  Chapel  Royal — 
showed  how  much  the  King's  taste  was  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  alteration  in  chamber  music  was  no  less 
importiint.  His  Majesty's  banishment  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  first  hspings 
of  those  sounds  which  were  subsequently  to 
mellow  into  the  modem  Opera.  He  loved 
the  music  of  Lulli ;  he  had  acquired  a  con- 
ception of  a  certain  grace  and  expression  in 
tones  befitting  the  words  they  were  to  de- 
pict ;  he  wanted  something  to  which  he  could 
beat  time ;  in  short,  tlie  merry  monarch 
loved  a  tune,  and  small  blame  to  him,  but 
this  was  the  hist  thing  the  old  school  ever 
thought  of.  The  Music  of  Matthew  Locke's 
•'  Macbeth"  is  an  excellent  apology  for  his 
great  patron,  the  "  airy  prince  ;"  and  though 
it  scarcely  exceeds  the  range  of  two  octaves, 
nor  th(j  measure  of  a  minim  and  crotchet, 
will  still  set  every  gray  head  or  elderly  bon- 
net in  a  hall  wagging  with  pleasure. 

But  the  real  and  substtmtial  reasons  for 
this  step  in  music  are,  as  we  have  hinted, 
not  so  much  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
composers  and  ears  of  princes  as  in  the  im- 
provement of  instruments.  The  experiment 
of  doubling  the  parts  by  accompanying  the 
voices  in   a  madrigal  or  glee  with  an  equal 


number  of  instruments,  each  in  unison,  of 
course,  with  its  vocal  partner,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  instruments  expressed  the 
music  quite  as  well  without  the  singers  as 
¥rith  them.  The  song  for  four  voices  ac- 
cordingly became  the  quartet  for  four  in- 
struments. This  opened  the  way  to  all  con- 
certed music,  and  concerted  music  gradually 
iilled  the  orchestra.  But  though  the  close 
partnership  of  instrument  and  voice  in  uni- 
son was  thus  dissolved,  it  was  formed  again 
immediately  on  more  advantageous  princi- 
ples. Instruments  began  to  be  made  use  of 
not  merely  to  swell  the  volume  of  sound,  but 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  harmony.  A 
trio,  duet,  or  even  solo,  thus  sustained,  or,  as 
the  natural  and  technical  word  is,  accom- 
panied, was  found  to  produce  an  effect  grate- 
ful to  all  musical  ears.  The  voice  was  thus 
set  free  to  avail  itself  of  its  great  human 
prerogative — the  expression  of  woixis — and 
in  this  lay  the  germ  of  all  dramatic  music. 
Nor  were  the  severer  provinces  of  the  art, 
which  it  had  been  the  labor  of  generations 
to  establish,  at  all  endangered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imme<isurably  benefited  by  these 
changes.  The  improvements  on  the  organ 
had,  indeed,  mainly  contributed  to  them,  but 
wliile,  in  its  own  unrivalled  majesty  of  com- 
bined and  sustained  notes,  it  at  once  did  the 
work  of  a  whole  choir  of  human  voices,  it 
provided  a  far  statelier  home,  and  the  only 
natunil  one,  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
fugue. 

The  first  idea  of  the  monody  or  single  ac- 
companied song  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  last  hngcring  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Greek  music.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Gio- 
vanni Bardi,  Conte  di  Vemio,  in  Florence, 
where  the  chief  literati  of  the  day,  about 
1500,  were  accustomed  to  assemble*  that  the 
nature  of  Greek  art,  and  the  possibility  of 
reviving  its  dramatic  effect,  were  frequently 
discussed.  These  conversations  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  Vincen- 
zio  Galileo,  father  of  the  astronomer,  and 
himself  a  distinguished  musician ;  so  much 
so,  that  he  was  induced  to  arrange  a  scene 
from  Dante  for  the  compass  of  his  own 
voice,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  lute. 
The  experiment  was  received  with  great 
applause  ;  other  musicians  hailed  the  idea ; 
some  applied  it  to  sacred  music — some  to 
secular ;  and  in  the  same  year,  1600,  the 
first  oratorio,  L'Anima  c  el  Corpo,  composed 
by  Emilio  di  Caviliere,  wiis  performed  at 
Rome,  and  the  first  opera,  Euridice,  by  Peri 
and  Caccini,  was  performed  at  Florence. 
Thus  after  the  world  had  been  for  centuries 
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misled  by  the  false  theory  of  Greek  music, 
its  true  idea,  we  are  assured,  made  due 
atonement  by  at  last  pointing  the  way  to  the 
highest  intentions  of  the  art.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  have  our  doubU  about 
giving  it  all  this  honor.  Music  was  just 
then  seeking  for  fresh  food,  and  could  hard- 
ly have  overlooked  that  which  the  emotions 
of  every  heart  suggested.  The  revival,  if 
any,  was  just  as  probably  that  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Troubadours,  wliich,  after  having 
been  at  a  careful  school  for  four  centuries 
or  so,  now  returned,  endued  with  all  the  re- 
soiu-ces  of  a  sound  science.  Vincenzio  Ga- 
lileo, we  fancy,  would  have  sung  a  scene 
from  Dante  to  the  music  of  his  lute,  whether 
Greek  dramatic  art  had  been  discussed  in 
his  presence  or  not,  for  the  time  was  come 
for  this  order  of  music  to  arise.  At  all 
events  the  true  electric  spark  was  kindled 
it  matters  not  from  what  natural  or  acci- 
dental heat,  and  that  in  the  passion-charged 
atmosphere  of  Italy ;  and  in  Venice  alone, 
between  the  years  1637  and  1700,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kiesewetter,  no  less  than 
seven  theatres  were  built,  and  357  different 
operas  performed. 

But  in  accepting  that  magic  word,  Opera, 
we  must  separate  it  from  most  of  those  ac- 
cessory ideas  which  now  follow  in  its  train, 
till  the  art  itself  is  hardly  seen  for  the  halo 
which  surrounds  it.  There  was  little  of 
that  vocal  skill  and  dramatic  power  with 
which  rival  performers  are  now  competing 
before  rival  courts ;  there  was  little  of  that 
varied  fullness  in  the  music  in  which  every 
passion  of  the  heart  now  finds  some  echo ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  old  opera,  with  its  "  dia^ 
logue  psabnodise,**  as  the  French  describe  it, 
with  its  airs,  few  and  far  between,  accom- 
panied solely  by  a  meagre  bass,  with  a  so- 
called  ritomell  played  by  violins  between 
the  parts,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end,  w^is  a 
kind  of  thing  which  required  a  prerious 
course  of  counterpoint  to  give  it  a  relish. 
As  to  the  dramatic  effect,  we  may  guess 
what  that  must  have  been,  when  so  late  as 
the  last  century,  Italian  and  English  per- 
formers repeated  their  parts  in  the  same 
openi  in  their  respective  languages.  Such 
as  the  opera  was,  however,  it  was  as  much 
as  the  heads  of  the  day  could  stand.  It  is 
not  the  music  but  the  enthusiasm  it  excited 
we  must  compare,  and  this  was  as  much  in 
Lulli's  time  as  in  Rossini's,  and  more  still, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  audience  used  spontane- 
ously to  join  the  performers  in  singing  the 
choruses. 

Music  had  now  begun  to  feel  her  own 


powers.  Her  whole  mission  upon  earth  as 
an  expression  of  the  feelings  and  the  fancy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  mysteriously  kept 
in  the  background  till  the  code  of  her  ac- 
tual principles  had  been  laid  down,  was 
now  clear  to  her  comprehension.  Ilitherto 
words  had  been  considered  as  the  necessary 
interpreters  of  what  sounds  meant ;  now 
sound  began  to  tell  its  own  tale,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul  itself — something  that  all 
nations  were  to  understand  alike,  "  car  relle 
qui  sait  exprimer  ia  nature  est  de  toulesles  wa- 
tions^  Each  walk  of  art  now  sent  forth  its 
musical  ambassadors,  commissioned  to  treat 
with  every  mood  of  the  human  heart.  Mon- 
teverde,  Carissimi,  and  Stradella,  in  Italy, 
opened  fresh  veins  of  treasure  in  dramatic 
art ;  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Lotti  im- 
proved on  their  steps ;  Gasparini  and  the 
patrician  Marcello  added  softer  graces '  to 
church  composition ;  Frescobaldi  exalted 
the  organ ;  Corelli  endowed  the  violin ; 
Lulli,  llameau,  and  Gretr}-,  with  their  bal- 
let-hke  melodies,  successively  seized  upon 
the  national  characteristics  of  French  taste  ; 
Domenico  Scarlatti  and  Sebastian  Bach, 
with  their  stem  gymnastic  exercises,  strength- 
ened every  joint  and  muscle  of  musical  in- 
vention. The  German  Hasse  was  adopted 
by  the  Italians — the  German  Gllick  was 
adored  by  the  Parisians — ^in  England  Purcell 
entered  through  the  door  which  the  Itestora- 
tion  had  opened,  and  Handers  mighty  tread 
took  up  where  his  lighter  step  left  oflf— 
while,  for  the  whole  musical  world  at  large, 
the  coming  of  Haydn  announced  that  of 
Mozart,  as  the  song  of  the  redstart  shows 
that  the  nightingale  is  near. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pretend  to  follow 
the  genealogy  of  musical  progress  any  fur- 
ther. Its  generations  tread  now  too  closely 
on  each  other.  The  rulers  and  vice -rulers 
of  the  world  of  sound,  voices  and  instru- 
ments, mingle  and  cross  in  too  intricate  a 
maze  of  mutual  circulation  and  imitation ; 
families  and  countries  marry  and  intermarry 
too  nearly,  till,  with  the  same  principles  to 
guide  it,  the  same  cipher  to  express  it,  and 
the  same  instruments  to  interpret  it,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  literature  of  music  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  subtlest  and  deepest  dis- 
tinctions between  country  and  country. 

In  the  nationalities  of  modern  Music — 
and  by  modem  we  mean  the  best,  for  the 
meridian  of  the  great  masters  is  but  iust 
past — we  are  aware  that  our  own  hind  does 
not  take  a  distinguished  part.  But  if,  since 
the  early  death  of  Purcell,  Eugland  has  pro- 
duced  but  few  native  composen^  q1    ^so^- 
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nence,  we  may  be  satisfied  in  remembering 
that  she  has  adopted  more  than  any  other 
•  country.  It  may  be  said  without  presump- 
tion that  in  no  other  respect  is  the  national 
pride  and  prejudice  so  utterly  forgotten  as 
in  our  taste  for  music ;  nowhere  does  the 
public  ear  embrace  a  wider  range  of  musi- 
cal enjoyment  and  knowledge ;  nowhere  do 
the  various  professors  of  musical  art  find 
fairer  hearinff  or  better  pay.  "  We  have  been 
brought  up,  *  as  Mr.  Rogers  says,  "  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Handel."  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven are  household  names  among  us.  We 
have  been  learning  to  like  the  Italian  Opera 
for  the  last  150  years  at  an  insane  cost.  The 
English  musical  festivals  have  been  the  first 
in  the  world  both  in  time  and  in  excellence, 
and  in  them  the  finest  achievements  of  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn  have  first  found  a  heanng  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  our  solemn  cathedral 
services  have  preserved  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  English  anthem,  and  some  faithful 
club  in  every  provincial  town  kept  alive  the 
practice  of  our  native  glee  and  madrigal. 
The  English,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  that 
homage  to  the  fire  of  Italy  and  the  thought 
of  Germany  which  neither  does  to  the  other. 
An  Italian  cannot  appreciate  the  intellectual 
depths  of ^  a  German  symphony :  a  German 
cannot  follow  the  impetuous  declamation  of 
an  Italian  recitative.  Handel,  in  the  mouths 
of  most  Italian  singers,  is  clothed  in  a  false 
costxmie  ;  and  as  for  a  thorough-paced  Ger- 
man female  singer  interpreting  a  solo  of 
Rossini's,  we  would  as  soon  make  it  over  to 
an  English  oysterwoman. 

We  look  with  most  pride  on  our  national 
appreciation  of  Handel.  We  pensioned  him 
as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  kept  him.  The 
French  starved  poor  Mozart,  and  dismissed 
him.  Why  should  not  the  latter  have  be- 
come the  same  musical  benefactor  to  them 
as  Handel  has  been  to  us  ?  Such  encour- 
agements are  repaid  a  hundred  fold  into  our 
bosoms.  What  adopted  citizen  ever  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  a  whole  people  more  than 
Handel  does  ours  ?  What  genius  ever  gave 
pleasure  of  a  higher  and  purer  kind  to  a  larger 
number  of  our  countrymen  than  that  of  the 
mighty  master  has  done  and  is  ever  doing  ? — 
for  here  alone  his  music  is  played  as  he  in- 
tended it  to  be — here  alone  the  tradition  of 
his  teaching  has  never  been  lost  sight  of — 
here  alone,  therefore,  his  power  really  tells. 
He  lived  long  enough  among  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  depths  of  gen- 
uine English  feeling,  and  gave  it  a  rich  en- 
dowment and  true  echo.  We  feel,  on  return- 
ing from  hearing  the  **  Messiah/'  as  if  we  had 


shaken  off  some  of  our  dirt  and  dross — as  if 
the  world  were  not  so  much  with  na.  Our 
hearts  are  elevated,  and  yet  subdued,  as  if 
the  glow  of  some  good  action  or  the 
grace  of  some  noble  principle  had  passed 
over  them.  We  are  conscious  of  having  in- 
dulged in  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  lead 
us  astray — of  having  tasted  a  pleasure  which 
is  not  of  the  forbidden  tree,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  which  is  distinctly  promised  to  be  trans- 
lated with  us  from  earth  to  heaven.  Who 
is  there  of  any  sound  musical  taste,  or  fair 
musical  opportunities,  with  whom  one  or 
more  of  Handel's  solemn  sentences  of  mixed 
musical  and  religious  emphasis  is  not  laid  by 
among  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  memory, 
to  refresh  himself  with  when  weary  ?  Mil- 
ton's verse  in  the  "  Christmas  Hymn"  seems 
a  prophecy  Handel  was  sent  to  fulfil — 

**  For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 
And  speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering 
day." 

George  III.'s  enthusiastic  love  for  Handel 
seems  to  us  the  s^ond  best  example  he  set 
his  people — his  own  righteous  fife  being 
the  first.  We  almost  feel  as  if  Handel's 
sacred  music  would  have  reproved  the 
French  of  infidelity,  and  enticed  the  Scotch 
from  Presbyterianism ;  though  perhaps  the 
French  crusade  would  have  proved  the  more 
successful  of  the  two,  for  of  all  the  fancies  of 
a  fretful  conscience  which  liberty  of  opinion 
has  engendered,  that  which  many  excellent 
people  entertain  on  the  subject  of  sacred 
music  seems  to  us  the  most  perverse.  It  is 
useless  arguing  with  those  who  mistake  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  sacred  things  of  art 
for  a  higher  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  relig- 
ion, and  who,  if  they  consistently  follow  up 
their  own  line  of  argument,  must  class  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  and  indeed  all  those 
whose  powers  have  been  of  that  high  order 
which  only  the  highest  themes  could  expand, 
as  so  many  delegates  of  Satim  mysteriously 
permitted  to  entrap  man  to  his  fall  through 
his  loftiest  instincts  of  beauty  and  reverence — 
as  if,  alas !  he  had  not  enough  to  ruin  him 
without  that.  For  those  who  lorge  the  temp- 
tation are  the  real  foes.  There  is  no  reason- 
ing with  those  who  think  it  wrong  to  be 
edified  except  when  in  actual  worship,  and 
wicked  to  praise  God  in  any  music  but  such 
as  is  ordinary  enough  for  the  whole  congre- 
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gation  to  join  in.  Human  nature  is  a  strange 
tiling — never  a  greater  puzzle  perhaps  than 
when  it  conscientiously  abjures  one  of  the 
few  pure  pleasures  with  which  the  hands  of 
virtue  are  strengthened  here  below. 

The  mistake  consists  in  ever  bringing  such 
matters  into  the  bondage  of  religious  con- 
science, instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  liberty 
of  mere  feeling.  At  most  the  objection  can 
be  but  relative.  "  To  him  that  estcemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean/' 
not  to  others  ;  therefore  let  him  not  require 
the  same  abstinence  from  them.  But  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  not  incUned  to  be  so  tolerant 
with  that  objection  against  the  private  cliar- 
acter  of  the  performers,  which,  in  default 
of  all  real  argument  against  the  music,  is  so 
triumphantly  brought  forward.  We  do  not 
admit  that  the  work  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
workman,  or  the  art  in  the  artLst.  At  the 
same  time,  if  there  be  any  hne  of  life  the 
members  of  which  invariably  give  occasion 
for  scandal,  it  is  but  natural  and  right  that  it 
should  fall  into  disrepute.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  music.  Of  course,  if  we  employ 
foreigners,  we  must  expect  them  to  offend 
our  canons  of  morality  as  much  in  the  pro- 
fession of  music  as  in  any  other  calling.  But 
tliis  does  not  apply  to  our  sacred  perform- 
ances. There  the  parts  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, filled  up  by  our  own  countrymen  and 
count r}' women,  who,  as  far  as  human  judg- 
ment can  decide,  are  as  blameless  in  their 
lives  and  conduct  as  those  who  hear  them,  or 
those  who  do  not. 

As  regards  the  composers,  we  are  imwil- 
ling  to  believe  that  any  ever  attempted  to 
express  the  awful  truths  of  sacred  subjects 
without  hearts  attuned  to  the  ta.sk  they  had 
undertaken.  Handel  was  jesilous  when  the 
bishops  sent  him  words  for  anthems,  as  he 
felt  it  implied  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  *'  1  have  read  my  Bible,"  said 
he — **  I  shall  choose  for  myself  ;*'  and  his 
selection  was  better  than  theirs.  Haydn 
wrote  at  the  commencement  of  all  his  scores, 
"  In  nomine  Domini,"  or  "  Soh  Deo  Gloria ;" 
and  lit  the  end  of  them,  "  Laus  Deo."  "  When 
1  was  occupied  upon  the  Creation,"  he  says, 
"  always  before  1  sat  down  to  tlie  pitmo  I 
prayed  to  God  with  earnestness  that  he  would 
enable  me  to  praise  Ilim  wortliily."  We  may 
perhaps  damage  this  anecdote  by  adding  that 
whenever  he  felt  the  ardor  of  his  imagination 
decline,  or  was  stopped  by  some  insupcnible 
difliculty,  he  rose;  from  the  pianoforte  and 
began  to  run  over  his  rosary — but  it  was  a 
method,  lie  says,  which  he  never  found  to 
fail.     Mozart  composed  his  Requiem  with  the 
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shadow  of  death  upon  him,  feeling  it  to  be  a 
solemn  duty  which  he  must  work  while  there 
was  still  life  to  fulfil ;  and  who  is  there  that 
can  hear  it  without  the  sense  of  its  sublimity 
being  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  its 
being  the  work  of  the  dying  for  the  dead  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  any  re- 
ligious compositions  should  exceed  those  of 
Handel  in  true  sublimity.  There  is  some- 
thing which  tells  us  that  a  majesty  of  music 
surpa.ssing  his  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  flesh. 
We  feel  that  the  sculptured  grandeur  of  his 
recitative  fulfils  our  liighest  conception  of 
Divine  utterance — that  there  is  that  in  some 
of  his  choruses  which  is  almost  too  mighty 
for  the  weakness  of  man  to  express, — as  if 
those  stupendous  words,  "Wonderful !  Coun- 
sellor !  The  Prince  of  Peace  !"  could  hardly 
be  done  justice  to  till  the  lips  of  angels  and 
archangels  had  shouted  them  througli  the 
vast  Profound  in  his  tremendous  salvos  of 
sound  ;  and  yet  that,  though  the  power  of 
such  passages  might  be  magnified  by  heav- 
en's millions,  their  beauty  could  hardly  be 
exalted.  We  feel  in  that  awful  chorus, 
"And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  reveal- 
ed," that  those  three  magical  notes  which 
announce  in  claps  of  thunder  "  That  all  flesh 
— shall  see — it,  toge — ther,"  might  better 
belong  to  an  order  of  ethereal  beings,  with 
wings,  that  they  might  rise  spontaneous  with 
the  sounds,  tlian  to  a  miserable  race  who  are 
merged  in  clay  and  chained  to  earth,  though 
they  feel  they  hardly  stand  upon  it  when 
they  hear  them. 

Mozart  brings  no  such  overpowering  sen- 
sations. His  music  man  can  sing  and  listen 
to,  and  none  but  man.  It  is  the  very  voice 
of  humanity — poor,  prayerful,  supplicating, 
wretched  humanity  with  folded  hands  and 
uplifted  eyes — "  Dona  eis  requiem" — "  salve 
UPs" — the  words  have  not  more  intensity  of 
prayer  than  the  music.  His  Agnus  Dei's 
are  wrung  from  full  hearts,  unable  of  them- 
selves to  help  themselves.  We  feel  it  is 
music  in  sympathy  with  beings  who  know 
themselves  to  be  fallen,  and  yet  the  heirs  of 
immortality — that  he  hivs  invented  for  his 
fellow-creatuies  another  medium  of  appeal 
ngainst  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  life 
— nay,  that  his  music  might  be  tunied  into 
an  argument  for  purgatory  itself,  jind  tempt 
many  to  believe  that  it  could  help  them  be- 
yond it.  The  distinction  between  Mozart 
and  Handel  is  that  given  in  Dryden's  ode : 
the  one  raises  a  morUil  up  to  heaven,  th» 
other  brings  an  angel  down. 

A  whole  Bridgewatcr  treatise  might  have 
been  not  unworthily  devoted  to  the  wonder* 
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ful  varieties  of  keys  alone,  and  their  provi- 
dential adaptation,  as  we  may  say  without 
presumption,  to  the  various  moods  of  humani- 
ty. A  composer  is  now  helped  so  far  for- 
ward on  his  road ;  the  ground-color  is 
ready  laid  which  is  to  pervade  his  whole 
work.  It  is  for  him  to  choose  between  the 
daylight  of  a  major  key,  or  the  soft  twilight 
or  murky  gloom  of  the  minor :  to  feel  whether 
he  wants  the  earnest,  honest,  grand  matter 
of  fact  of  the  natural  key,  or  the  happy, 
fearless,  youthful  brightness  of  the  key  of  G, 
or  the  soft  luxuriant  complaint,  yet  loving  its 
sorrow,  of  A  flat.  He  knows  whether  he 
requires  the  character  of  triumphant  praise 
riven  by  two  sharps,  as  in  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  by  Handel,  or  the  Simctus  and  Ho- 
sanna  of  Mozart's  Requiem  ;  or  the  wild 
demoniacal  defiance  of  C  minor,  as  in  the  al- 
legro of  the  Freischutz  overture ;  or  the 
enthusiastic  gladness  of  four  sharps,  as  in  the 
song  of  Di  Piacer  ;  or  the  heart- chilling 
horror  of  G  minor,  as  in  Schubert's  Erl 
King  and  all  the  Erl  kings  that  we  have 
known.  He  knows  what  he  is  to  choose  for 
anxious  fears,  or  lovers'  entreaties,  or  songs 
of  liberty,  or  dead  marches,  or  any  occasion, 
in  short,  which  lies  within  the  province  of 
music — ^though  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  occur  to  every  amateur,  in  which  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  composer  seems  to  tri- 
umph over  the  natural  expression  of  the  key. 
That  most  solemn  of  all  human  compositions, 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  is  not  only  in  the 
full  common  chord  of  the  natural  key,  but 
modulates  through  the  lively  keys  of  G  and  D 
— a  magnificent  device  for  implying  the  depth 
of  the  sorrow  by  the  triumptiant  strength  of 
the  consolation.  The  andante  to  the  Freischutz 
overture,  too,  has  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy 
over  it,  which  we  could  hardly  have  supposed 
reconcilable  with  the  natural  key  it  is  in. 

A  change  of  key  is  the  most  powerful  en- 
gine in  the  hands  of  a  musician ;  it  is  the 
lifting  of  a  curtain,  or  the  overshadowing  of 
a  cloud  ;  it  is  the  coolness  of  a  deep  forest 
after  the  heat  of  the  plain ;  it  is  the  sudden 
hurlinff  from  the  throne  to  the  dungeon  ;  it 
is  the  hope  of  life  after  the  sentence  of  death ; 
every  modulation  is  a  surprise,  a  warning,  a 
tantalizing  to  the  heart.  We  cannot  ^r 
the  monotony  of  one  key  long,  even  the 
most  joyful — 

"  Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian ; 
Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian." 

We  long  for  "  a  mournful  muse,  soft  pity 
to  infuse.'     Nor  can  we  bear  perpetual  mod- 


\ilation ;  every  mind  instinctively  feels  thia 
when,  after  following  a  restless  recitative  from 
key  to  key,  touching  many  but  resting  in 
none,  till  the  ear  seems  to  have  lost  all  com- 
pass and  rudder,  the  full  dominant  and  tonic 
chord  comes  gratefully  to  the  rescue,  and 
leads  us  slowly  and  majestically  into  safe 
harbor. 

The  varieties  of  time,  too.  as  far  as  they 
go,  are  as  magical  in  their  influence ;  we  look 
upon  those  mysterious  ciphers  standing  at 
the  entrance-door  of  every  five-seated  galle- 
ry of  notes  Hi;  so  many  constellations  presid- 
ing over  the  tide  of  musical  afl&iirs— either  a 
solid  matror.ly  figure  of  an  antique  cast, 
raised  on  a  s(]uare  pedestal,  and  dealing  out 
the  measure  of  common  time,  or  a  fantastic 
elf,  with  high  spiral  cap,  nodding  good  hu- 
moredly  to  3-4,  or  a  mischievous  urchin, 
with  bright  eyes,  snapping  his  fingers  and 
cracking  his  whip,  as  he  hurries  on  the  rest- 
less merriment  of  2-4,  or  the  dejected  nymph 
with  downc:ist  looks,  who  drags  her  heavy- 
robes  along  to  the  mournful  tread  of  9-12.  A 
sudden  change  of  one  of  these  signs  of  the 
musical  zodiac  must  act  electrically  upon  all 
ner\es ;  every  piece  of  dramatic  imitation 
abounds  with  them.  Our  own  Purcell  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  avail  himself  of  this 
resource,  as  he  did  of  all  which  gave  expres- 
sion to  music.  ITie  frequent  change  of  time 
in  his  song  of  Mad  Bess  describes  the  uncon- 
nected thoughts  of  a  mind  imhinged,  and 
Russell  has  adopted  the  same  in  his  Maniac. 

Properly  speaking,  the  whole  science  of 
music  is  a  storehouse  hung  round  with  ma- 
terials of  expression  and  imitation,  for  the 
use  of  the  composer.  It  depends  upon  his 
instinctive  feelings  whether  the  object  to 
which  he  devotes  them  lie  within  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  music.  Delusion  in  music, 
as  in  painting,  is  only  the  delight  of  the  vul- 
gar. We  love  the  idea  of  the  dance  conveyed 
in  a  light  tripping  measure,  or  the  sense  of 
the  fresh  echoing  greenwood  given  by  pro- 
longed bugle-like  tones ;  but  when  a  man 
expressly  imitates  the  nightingale,  we  say 
with  King  Agesilaus,  "  we  have  heard  the 
nigtingale  herself."  The  mind  feels  the  ex- 
ceeding sorrowfulness  of  the  "  Lacrymosa"  in 
the  Requiem,  the  faltering  tones  of  "  qua  re- 
sur-get, '  which  seem  to  remind  the  hearer 
that  here  the  dying  Mozart  burst  into  tears  ; 
our  hearts  sink  as  we  hear  how  '*  the  children 
of  Israel  sighed  !— sighed  ! — sighed  ! — by 
reason  of  the  bondage  ;'  but  we  care  not  for 
the  closest  imitation  of  a  sob  given  in  the 
duet  of  the  Gazza  Ladra. 

The  broad  humor  of  the  catch  and  glee 
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family,  as  well  as  the  practical  buffoonery  of 
the  time,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  burlesque 
imitative  muaic,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Itslj, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cackling  of 
heas  all  on  one  note  and  ending  with  a  hfth 
above,  the  mewing  of  rival  cats  in  nice  chro- 
matic order,  with  a  staccato,  of  course,  by 
way  of  a  spit,  were  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
severest  German  contrapuntists;  and  even 
Marcello,  the  Pindar  of  Music,  as  he  was 
called,  has  left  two  elabonite  choruses,  one  for 
i;oprani,  the  other  for  contr'alti,  which  baa 
like  sheep  and  mon  like  oxen.  These  were 
the  avowed  absurdities  of  men  who  liked  oc- 
casionally to  drop  their  robes  of  dignity  ;  but 
at  all  times  the  close  power  of  imitation 
which  music  affords  has  been  a  dangerous 
rock  for  the  musician.  Haydn  in  his  finest 
music  did  not  steer  clear  of  it :  one  feels  that 
the  servile  representations  of  the  tiger's  leaps, 
of  the  stag's  branching  horns,  of  the  patter- 
ing hail — (why  he  gave  a  pert  staccato  triplet 
accompaniment  to  the  rolling  of  "awful 
thunders"  is  not  so  easily  occounted  for) — are 
so  many  blots  on  his  glorious  Creation.  The 
verdure-clad  fields,  the  purling  of  the  "  limpid 
brook,"  the  mild  light  of  the  moon  as  she 
*'  glides  through  silent  night,"  delight  us  not 
so  much  from  the  correctness  of  the  musical 
image,  for  the  same  music  would  express 
other  words,  as  from  the  intrinsic  sweetness 
of  the  melody,  the  exquisite  stmg  with  which 
Haydn  always  overflows.  But  his  "rising 
sun  with  darting  rays"  is  an  utter  failure  :  it 
is  a  watchman's  lantern  striking  down  a  dark 
alley,  not  the  orb  of  day  illuminating  the 
earth.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  it  of  that  "  majes- 
tic crescendo  of  Nature,"  as  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  has  so  musician-like  expressed  himself, 
and  which  he  himself  has  rendered  in  his  little 
known  music  of  the  Preciosa,  where  we  feel 
pile  upon  pile  of  heavy  cloud  to  be  slowly 
heaving  and  dispersing,  while  the  majestic 
luminary  ascends,  almost  laboriously,  here 
and  there  tearing  a  rent  through  a  veil  of 
vapor  with  a  thunderbolt  bass  note,  till  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

All  dramatic  music  must  be  full  of  imiUi- 
tion ;  herein  lies  its  greatest  charm  and  great- 
est snare.  The  notes  must  tell  the  incident 
as  well  as  the  text,  often  instead  of  it.  The 
composer  must  give  us  his  definite  thoughts ; 
his  skill  lies  between  defining  them  over 
much  or  over  little ;  it  is  his  art  so  to  treat 
the  subject  that  you  feel  it  is  subservient  to 
him,  not  he  to  that — making  you  forget  even 
the  thing  imitated  in  the  resources  it  has  de- 
veloped. What  grander  example  in  the 
work!  is  there  than  Handel's  Hailstone  Cho- 


rus? It  begins  with  the  closest  imitation. 
There  are  the  single  decided  ominous  notes, 
like  the  first  heavy  liunps  of  ice  striking  the 
earth  in  separate  shots.  They  fall  faster,  yet 
still  detached,  when  from  a  battery  which 
we  liave  felt  hanging  suspended  above  our 
heads,  "  down  comes  the  deluge  of  sonorous 
hail,"  shattering  everything  before  it;  and 
having  thus  raised  the  idea,  he  sustains  it 
with  such  wonderful  simplicity  of  means — 
the  electric  shouting  of  the  choruses  "  Fire ! 
Hailstones !"  only  in  strict  unison — the  burst 
of  the  storm  changing  only  from  quavers  into 
semi-quavers — the  awful  smashing  of  the 
elements  only  the  common  chord  of  the  key, 
and  that  the  natural  key — till  we  feel  aston- 
ished how  the  mere  representation  of  the 
rage  of  the  elements  should  have  given  occa- 
sion for  one  of  the  grandest  themes  that  mu- 
sician ever  composed. 

ITiere  is  a  sense  of  sublimity  conveyed  by 
storms   and   tempests   which,  however  fre- 
quently vulgarized  by  the  mere  tricks  of  per- 
formers, must  ever  make  them  fevorite  sub- 
jects  for  audiences  and  composers.     Even 
our  old  favorite  Steibelt's  Storm,  in  spite  of 
strumming   school-room   associations,    when 
the  lightning  used  to  break  time,  and  come 
in  at  the  wrong  place,  and  then  have  to  begia 
all  over  ngain,  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  (£ra- 
matic  meaning  which  justifies  our  youthful 
predilections.     It  was  not  the  noise  and  din 
of  two  handfuls  of  notes  with  all  the  pedals 
down,  which  juvenile  amateurs  declare  to  be 
"just  like  thunder,"  but  at  which  we  felt  in- 
clined to  stop  our  ears  with  an  instinct  of  the 
profaneness  of  the  likeness,  and  yet  the  con-, 
temptibility  of  the  attempt ;  but  it  was  the 
gnidwil  lulling  of  the  winds  and  hushing  of 
all  natui'e  which  preceded  the  crash,  and 
then  the  clearing  of  the  air  after  it,  the  tink- 
ling of  the  rain-drops  all  sparkling  with  the 
light  that  is  bursting  out  in  the  west,  and 
finally  that  happy  chorus  of  birds  in  the  return 
of  that  gay  chirping  ritomell,  in  four  sharps, 
which  tells  you  that  all  is  over  and  no  harm 
done  to  any  one.     Beethoven's  Tempest  also, 
in  his  Pastoral  Symphony — which,  by-the-by, 
is  like  Thomson's  Seasons  set  to  music — is  the 
grandest  and  most  fearful  of  all   storms,  as 
M.  Oulibichof  Siiys,  *•  which  ever  thundered 
in  the  basses,  whistled  in  the  flutes,  bellowed 
and  blustered  in  the  trumpets,  and  lightened 
and  hailed  in  the  violins ;'    but  who  can  re- 
sist the  sweet  enchantment  of  those  modula- 
tions, when  the  thunder  is  heard  retreating 
in  the  distance,  and  timid  sounds  of  inquiry 
rise  up  from  leaf  and  flower,  and  birds  an- 
swer, and  steps  emerge,  and  \sl  ^  \s^<^\fi«c!X 
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"  'tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around  !" 
The  sternest  conductor  smiles  involuntarily 
on  his  platform,  and  we  grin  to  ourselves  at 
our  lonely  piano.  We  should  like  ever}-  great 
musician  to  leave  to  the  world  his  definition  of 
a  storm. 

At  the  same  time  we  own  that  it  is  not  from 
any  walk  of  imitative  music,  however  en- 
chanting, that  the  highest  musical  pleasure 
can  be  derived.  It  is  not  in  the  likeness  of 
anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth 
breath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  that 
the  highest  musical  capacity  can  be  tried. 
It  is  not  the  dipping  pas.sage  like  a  crested 
wave  in  "Ihe  floods  stood  upright  as  an 
heap,"  or  the  wandering  of  the  notes  in  "All 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astmy,"  in  which 
HandeFs  intensest  musical  instinct  is  display- 
ed ;  for  beautiful  as  are  these  passages,  and 
full  of  imagery  to  eye  and  ear,  they  smack 
of  a  certfiin  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but  it  is 
in  the  simple  soothing  power  of  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  first  song  in  the  "  Messiah" 
which  descend  like  heavenly  dew  upon  the 
heart,  tilling  us  that  those  divine  words 
'*  Comfort  ye,"  arc  at  hand.  This  we  feel 
to  be  the  indefinable  province  of  expresnon, 
in  which  the  composer  has  to  draw  solely 
upon  his  own  intense  sympathies  for  the  out- 
ward likeness  of  a  thing  which  is  felt  and 
judged  of  only  in  the  innermost  depths  of 
every  heart. 

Not  but  what  much  of  the  truth  of  dra- 
matic musical  expression  is  copied  from  the 
natural  declamation  of  the  human  voice,  and 
never  was  true  till  Gliick  adopted  this  as  a 
model.  This  is  why  the  Italian  recitative, 
derived  as  it  is  from  a  people  of  so  much 
violent  passion,  and  pathos  of  articulation, 
must  ever  be  an  uncongenial  thing  to  most 
ears  unlearned  in  this  land  of  quiet  speech. 
Most  English  minds  di.slike  violent  exclama- 
tion ;  we  object  to  it  in  our  dwellings  and  in 
our  pulpits ;  we  shrink  from  it  even  in  the 
mouths  of  those  foreigners  to  whom  it  is  na- 
tive ;  it  stuns  our  ears  and  shocks  our  habits  ; 
w©  disapprove  of  such  an  outlay  of  passion 
OD  small  occasions ;  but  let  us  he^ir  it  where 
the  subject  is  commensurate  with  the  vehe- 
mence— ^let  us  see  Rachel  in  her  Corinne  or 
Phaedre, — and  we  at  once  understand  the 
true  source  of  all  musical  expression.  We 
feel  that  this  is  the  viusiva  pariavte  that 
founded  the  opera — that  every  passion  in  the 
mouth  of  the  true  interpreter  has  its  key  and 
its  time — that  many  of  her  passages  only  re- 
quire a  note  struck  here  and  there  by  the 
orchestra  to  convert  them  mto  recitative. 
Her  ''  Donne  moi  (on  caur,  barbare,"  pitched 


j  at  the  highest  tones  of  her  voice,  (in  answer 
;  to  her  brother,  who  urges  her  not  to  forget 
'  that  she  is  a  Roman,)  though  it  rends  our 
:  lu;arti^,  does  not  take  us  by  surprise,  for  we 
"  know  it  at  once  to  be  the  natural  music  of  her 
;  fet^lings.  Her  "  imp!  a  cable  Venvsr  hissed 
out  pianisbimo  in  the  lowest  alto  tones,  (in  ad- 
juration of  the  goddess  who  is  persecuting 
Iht.)  comes  home  to  us  so  closely  in  the  truth 
of  its  expostulating  despair,  that  we  forget 
even  the  falseness  of  the  power  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  very  name  of  Venus  cannot 
disturb  our  sympathy.  Intonation  hke  this 
teaches  us  to  follow  the  varied  passions  of 
such  music  as  the  Scena  in  the  Freischutz 
with  greater  intelligence  of  its  matchless 
truth  ;  we  feel  that  the  cantabUe  of  all  Mo- 
zart's opera  airs  is  amenable  to  this  stand- 
ard, and  their  immortality  of  beauty,  their 
hold  over  our  hearts  through  every  various 
fashion  of  music,  only  to  be  understood  by  it. 
But  in  all  this  the  art  has  had  a  stated 
object  to  fulfil,  and  we  have  sought  for  defi- 
nite causes  to  account  for  definite  eflfects. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  those  pure  musical  ideas 
which  give  no  account  of  their  meaning  or 
origin,  and  need  not  to  do  it — to  that  deli- 
cious German  Ocean  of  the  symphony  and  the 
sonata — to  those  songs  without  words  which 
we  find  in  every  adagio  and  andante  of  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven — far  more,  we  must  say, 
than  in  those  dreamy  creations,  beautiful  as 
they  are,  expressly  composed  as  such  by 
Mendelssohn.  These  are  the  true  indepen- 
dent forms  of  music,  which  adhere  to  no 
given  subject,  and  require  us  to  approach 
them  in  ^o  particular  frame  of  feeling,  but 
rather  show  the  essential  capacities  of  the 
muse  by  having  no  object  but  her,  and  her 
alone.  We  do  not  want  to  know  what  a 
composer  thought  of  when  he  conceived  a 
symphony.  It  pins  us  down  to  one  train  of 
pleasure — whereas,  if  he  is  allowed  the  free 
range  of  our  fancy  without  any  preconceived 
idea  which  he  must  satisfy,  he  gives  us  a 
hundred.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  merely 
watching  Beethoven's  art  of  conversation — 
how  he  wanders  and  strays,  Coleridge  like, 
from  the  path,  loses  himself  apparently  in 
strange  subjects  and  irrelevant  ideas,  till  you 
wonder  how  he  will  ever  find  his  way  back 
to  the  original  argument.  There  is  a  peculiar 
delight  in  letting  the  scenery  of  one  of  his 
symphonies  merely  pass  before  us,  studying 
the  dim  Turner-like  landscape  from  which  ob- 
jects and  landmarks  gradually  emerge,  feeling 
a  strange  modulation  passing  over  the  scene 
like  a  heavy  cloud,  the  distant  sunlight  melo- 
dies still  keeping  their  places,  and  showing  the 
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breadth  of  the  ground  by  the  slow  pace  at 
which  they  shift  towards  us.  There  is  an  in- 
finite interest  in  following  the  mere  wayward 
mechanism  of  his  ideas — how  they  dart  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  like  children  on  forbidden 
ground,  each  time  gaining  a  step  higher  and 
each  time  flung  back — how  they  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  whole  orchestra,  chased  fur- 
ther and  further  by  each  instrument  in  turn  ; 
are  jostled,  entangled,  separated,  and  dis- 
persed, and  at  length  flung  pitilessly  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  musical  scene.  But  wait ; 
one  soft  bassoon  link  holds  the  cable,  a  timid 
clarionet  fastens  on,  other  voices  beckon, 
more  hands  are  held  out,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  fleet  of  melody  is  brought  back  in  tri- 
umph and  received  with  huzziis.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing,  too,  to  watch  how  he  treats 
his  instruments,  how  he  at  flrst  gives  them  all 
fair  play,  then  alternately  seizes,  torments, 
and  disappoints  them,  till  they  wax  impa- 
tient, and  one  peeps  in  here  and  another  tries 
to  get  a  footing  there,  and  at  first  they  are 
timid  and  then  bold,  and  some  grow  fretful 
and  others  coquettish,  and  at  hmgth  all  deaf- 
en you  with  the  clamor  of  their  rival  claims. 
There  is  varied  pleasure  in  these  and  many 
other  fantastic  ideas  which  he  conjures  up — 
but  there  is  quite  as  much  in  sitting  a  pas- 
sive recipient  and  giving  yourself  no  account 
of  your  enjoyment  at  all. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  in  that 
magical  symphony  of  C  minor,  where  those 
three  mysterious  notes  compose  the  ever-re- 
curring theme,  Beethoven  was  possessed  by 
the  idea  of  "Fate  knocking  at  the  door," 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  bhould  wLsh  to 
have  that  black  figure  with  its  skeleton- hand 
always  filling  up  the  foreground  of  our 
thoughts.  We  never  enjoyed  that  symphony 
more  than  once  under  the  impression  that  it 
represented  a  military  subject,  and  those  in- 
quiring notes  seemed  the  outposts  reconnoi- 
tring. The  mere  leading  idea  of  the  composer 
is  often  utterly  incommensurate  with  the 
beauty  of  the  composition.  If,  like  the 
Frenchman,  we  ask  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G, 
"  Sonate,  que  veux-tu  V*  it  docs  not  satisfy 
us  to  hear  that  it  means  a  (quarrel  between 
husbimd  and  wife  ;  that  the  plaintive,  coquet- 
tish repartee  of  the  piissages  is  all  recrimina- 
tion and  retort,  and  those  naive  three  notes 
which  end  the  last  bar,  the  last  word  !  No, 
pure  wordless  music  has  too  mysterious  and 
unlimited  a  range  for  us  to  know  precisely 
whjit  it  means.  The  actual  idea  from  which 
it  may  have  sprung  is  like  the  sin<rle  seed  at 
the  root  of  a  luxuriant  many-headed  flower, 
curious    when  found,  but  worthless.     The 


j  ideas  of  the  composer,  like  himself,  often  dis- 
I  appoint  us.  R^imeau  declared  that  he  could 
i  set  a  Dutch  newspaper  to  music.  Havdn 
'  pared  not  how  commonplace  the  idea  might 
be  which  was  given  him  to  compose  to.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  depths  of  musical 
inspiration  be  stirred  by  a  pebble  or  a  jewel ; 
at  most,  we  can  but  judge  of  the  gloom 
or  sunshine  that  is  reflected  on  their  surface. 
Tliere  is  that  in  Beethoven's  works  which 
might  well  give  credibility  to  the  report  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
probably  led  to  it.  This  grand  genius  and 
crabbed  eccentric  man  never  loved  or  tiusted. 
He  shut  himself  up  with  his  music  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  deaf- 
ness only  gave  him  the  excuse  of  being  more 
morose.  We  hear  this  to  a  certain  degree  in 
his  muhic.  His  instruments  speak,  but  they 
do  not  speak  like  men.  We  listen  to  their 
discourse  with  exquisite  delight,  but  not  with 
that  high  and  complete  sympathy  which 
Mozart's  wordless  speech  gives.  High  as  he 
is  above  us,  Mozart  is  still  always  what  we 
want  and  what  we  expect.  There  is  a  sense 
and  method  in  all  he  does,  a  system  pursued, 
a  dominion  over  himself,  an  adaptation  to 
others,  which  our  minds  can  comprehend. 
He  is  as  inten>ely  human  in  his  instrumental 
as  in  his  vocal  music,  and  therefore  always 
intelligible.  Beethoven  is  perpetually  taking 
us  by  surprise.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
have  vsuch  sympathies  till  he  appe«ils  to  them 
— he  creates  them  first,  and  then  satisfies 
ihvm.  He  keeps  our  fancy  in  a  perpetual 
flutter  of  wonder  and  ecstasy,  but  he  rarely 
speaks  direct  to  the  common  humanity  be- 
tween us.  More  delicious  musical  odes  than 
his  Longing  Waltz,  Hope  Waltz,  and  Sorrow 
Waltz  there  cannot  be,  but  they  were  Eo 
named  for  him.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ever  expressly  thought  of  these 
subjects.  We  never  feel  that  he  inspin*s  the 
highest  idea  of  all — the  idea  of  religion. 
His  **  Mount  of  Olives"  is  exquisite  ;  we  are 
grateful  for  it  as  it  is,  but  it  might  have  been 
composed  for  an  emperor's  namc's-day,  only 
Beethoven  would  never  have  done  such  a 
civil  thing.  His  grand  "  Missa  Solennis"  is 
the  most  wonderful  moving  tableau  of  musi- 
cal painting  that  was  ever  presented  to  out- 
ward ear  and  inward  eye.  Eiich  part  is  ap- 
propriate in  expression.  The  **  Kyrie  Elei- 
son"  is  a  sweet  Babel  of  supplications ;  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo"  is  a  rapturous  cry  : 
the  quartette  *'  Kt  in  terra  ptix — hominibus 
bon.e  voluntiitis"  is  meant  tor  beings  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  the  '*  Credo"  is  the 
grand  declamatory  miirch  of  cv^t^  ^^>R»i  ''"^ 
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unison,  tramping  in  one  consent  like  the  sim- 
ultaneous steps  of  an  approaching  army  ; 
the  "  Ante  omnia  secula'*  is  an  awful  self-sus- 
tainment  of  the  music  in  regions  separated 
in  time  and  space  from  all  we  ever  conceived 
in  heaven  or  eartli.  Beethoven  out-Beetho- 
vens  himself  in  a  sublimity  of  imagery  no 
mtisician  ever  before  attempted ;  but  as  to 
the  pure  religious  feeling,  we  neither  fall  on 
our  knees  as  with  Mozart,  nor  rise  on  wings 
as  with  Handel. 

Where  will  the  flight  of  musical  inspira- 
tion next  soar?  It  has  been  cleverly  said 
by  Reichardt  that  Haydn  built  himself  a 
lovely  villa,  Mozart  erected  a  stately  palace 
over  it,  but  Beethoven  raised  a  tower  on  the 
top  of  that,  and  whoever  should  A-enturc  to 
build  higher  would  break  his  neck.  There 
is  no  fear  of  such  temerity  at  present.  We- 
ber, Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn  have  each  add- 
ed a  porch  in  their  various  styles  of  beauty, 
but  otherwise  there  are  no  sfigns  of  further 
structure.  The  music  of  the  dav  hjis  a 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  coloring  which 
was  never  surpassed,  but  all  distinction  of 
form  seems  crumblinjj  awav.  It  is  like  fair 
visions  in  dreams,  or  studies  of  shifting 
clouds,  or  one  of  Tennyson*8  rhapsodies; 
the  strain  delicate,  the  touches  bnlliant,  but 
the  subject  iwthing  if  the  finish  were  taken 
away.  They  cannot  be  stripped  to  the  level 
of  a  child's  exercise  and  still  show  their 
beauty  of  form,  like  a  chorus  of  Handel  or 
an  air  of  Mozart. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  resources  re- 
main still  undeveloped  in  the  progress  of 
music.  Fresh  forms  of  nationality  may 
arise.  The  Italians  may  form  a  grand  instru- 
mental school  ;  the  father  or  grandfather  of 
some  sublime  Enghs^h  composer  may  be  now 
fiddling  waltzes  in  one  of  our  ball-rooms ;  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia  may  foster  some 
Palestrina  of  its  own  ;  new  instruments  may 
be  invented  ;  the  possibility  of  this  may  be 
conceived,  but  the  probability  not  hoped  in, 
for  earthly  music  must  share  the  mortality 
of  all  things  here,  and  Mozart's  "  Requiem 
is  above  fifty  yeai*s  old. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  modem  opera 
— the  subject  has  been  too  well  treated  but 
the  other  day  in  a  contemporary  journal*  for 
us  to  venture  on  the  same  ground.  Nor 
does  it  square  with  our  endeavor  to  prove  the 
exclusive  value  of  music  as  the  only  one  of 
the  arts  exempt  from  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
There  are  few  recent  operas  that  do  not  give 

♦  "A  Few  Word-*  on  the  Opera,''  in  Frazer's 
MagaziDe  for  October,  1847. 


this  theory  somewhat  the  lie  ;  not  only  in  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  their  luxurious  acces- 
sories, but  in  a  suspicious  fascination  in  the 
music  itself,  leaving  impressions  on  the  mind 
that  we  have  been  rather  listening  to  the  Sy- 
rens of  the  "  isle  perilous"  than  the  Muses  of 
snow-peaked  Olympus. 


Drudgery  of  Literature. — ^We  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture,  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  of  the  life  of  a 
popular  author,   which  is  as  true  as  it  is 
graphic,  and  may  serve  to  show  that  the  wit, 
and  imagination,  and  liveliness  which  sparkle 
upon  paper,  may  after  all  be  draining  the  life- 
blood  from  a  trembling  heart  and  weary  brain. 
It  is  a  sketch  of  Laman  Blanchard.     **  For 
the  author  there  is  nothing  but  his   pen,  till 
that  and    life  are  worn  to  the  stump ;   and 
then,   with   good    fortune,  perhaps  on   his 
death-bed  he  receives  a  pension — and  equals, 
it  may  be,  for  a  few  months  the  income  of  a 
retired  butler !     And  so,  on  the  sudden  loss  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  frittered  away 
his  higher  and  more  dehcate  genius,  in  all  the 
drudgery  that  a  party  exacts  from  its  defend- 
er of  the  press,  Laman  Blanchard  was  thrown 
again  upon  the  world,  to  shift  as  he  might, 
and  subsist  as  he  could.     His   practice  in 
periodical  writing  was  now  considerable  ;  his 
versatihty  was  extreme.     He  was  marked  by- 
publishers  and  editors  as  a  useful  contributor, 
and  so  his  hveUhood  was  secure.     From  a 
variety  of  sources  thus  he  contrived,  by  con- 
stant waste  of  intellect  and  strength,  to  eke 
out  his  income,   and  insinuate  rather  than 
force  his  place  amon^  his  contemporary  pen- 
men.    And  uncomplainingly,  and  with  pa- 
tient industry,  he  toiled  on,  seeming  farther 
and   farther  oflf  from  the   happy  leisure  in 
which  '  the  something  to  verify  promise  was 
to  be  completed.'     No  time  had  he  for  pro- 
found reading,  for  lengthened  works,  for  the 
mature  development  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
charming  fancy.     He  had  given  hostages  to 
fortune.     He  had  a  wife  and  four  children, 
and  no  income  but  that  which  he  made  from 
week  to  week.     The  grist  must  be  ground, 
and  the  wheel  revolve.     All  the  struggles,  all 
the  toils,   all  the  weariness  of  brain,  ner\e, 
and  head,  which   a   man  undergoes   in  his 
career,  are  imperceptible  even  to  his  friends — 
almost  to  himself;  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill, 
to  be  fatigued  ;  his  spirit  has  no   holiday  ; 
it  is  all  school-work.     And   thus   generally, 
we  find  in  such  men  that  the  break-up  of  the 
constitution  seems  sudden  and  unlooked-for.'* 
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[The  following  article  condeniet  the  latest  retnlu  oC  inTcttifA- 
Uonand  reasoning  in  this  new  bnt  imiiortant  idence  in  a  style  so 
lactd  and  jileasing  that  the  general  reader  will  be  wc»ri<  d  with 
neither  iti  length  nor  its  statistics.  It  is  by  far  the  briefett  and 
ablest  exposition  of  tlie  science  we  have  met  with. — Ed  ] 

Among  the  new  sciences  which  the  progress 
of  human  knowledge  is  calling  into  exist- 
ence from  time  to  time,  and  which  find  dev- 
otees no  less  earnest  and  sincere  than  those 
who  continue  to  worship  at  the  older 
shrines.  Ethnology,  or  the  Science  of  Races, 
is  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  legist  prac- 
tically important.  It  may  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign the  period  when  the  investigations  with 
which  the  ethnologist  is  concerned,  first  be- 
gan to  assume  a  really  scientific  form,  in- 
stead of  presenting  their  results  as  a  mere 
chaos  of  disjecta  membra — crude  materials, 
waiting  the  hand  of  the  architect  to  work 
them  up  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  object 
for  which  they  were  collected.  As  yet,  we 
fear,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  de- 
sign, rather  than  boast  of  its  execution  ;  and 
please  ourselves  with  the  anticipation  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than 
dwell  with  complacency  on  what  has  been 
already  effected.  When  we  look,  indeed,  at 
the  amount  of  toil  which  ethnological  in- 
vestigations require  for  the  development  of 
even  their  least  extended  results,  and  the 
small  number  of  laborers  who  are  profes- 
sedly devoted  to  their  advancement,  we 
might  doubt  whether  Ethnology  would 
emerge  in  our  own  time  from  the  lowest 


grade  among  the  sciences, — the  place  with 
which  its  votaries  must  be  at  present  con- 
tent, and  where  indeed  they  may  think  them- 
selves fortunate  that  they  can  secure  a  place 
at  all. 

But  we  may  well  take  courage,  when  we 
reflect  not  merely  upon  the  industry  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  those  who  aie  indi- 
reciiif  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Ethnol- 
ogy is  far  greater  than  that  of  its  professed 
followers.  For  whilst  the  traveller  who 
examines  into  the  physical  characters  and 
the  mental  condition  of  the  new  races  of 
men  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact,  who 
studies  their  vocabulary  and  inquires  into 
their  grammar,  who  is  a  spectator  of  their 
religious  observances,  and  pries  into  the 
dark  mysteries  of  their  traditions  and  super- 
stitions, who  watches  their  habits  of  life 
and  acquaints  himself  with  th(*ir  laws  and 
usages, — furnishes  the  most  importjint  quota 
to  the  accumulation  of  materials  :  scarcely 
less  valuable  are  the  materials  collected  bv 
Iiim,  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  altend  rather 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country  than  to 
that  of  its  human  inhabitants,  to  its  climati' 
and  its  soil,  its  products  and  its  capabilities. 
*nither  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions. 
For  in  the  determination  of  the  important 
problem,  how  far  the  chanictei*8  of  particu- 
lar races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  the  latter  set  of  data 
are  as  useful  as  the  format  \  ^»!i.\iSi  ^ai&^afiAR.- 
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lory  result  can  ever  be  anticipated,  until 
both  have  been  ascertained  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. So,  again,  the  philolomst  who  is 
working;  out,  in  the  solitude  of  his  studv, 
tlie  problems  involved  in  the  liistory  and 
science  of  languaj^c,  thoujy;h  he  may  little 
think  of  connecting  his  conclusions  with  the 
affinities  of  nations,  is  an  invaluable  ally. 
In  the  same  manner  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists, in  scrutinizing  the  varieties  which 
the  typical  form  of  humanity  undergoes,  and 
contrasting  the  extremes  of  configuration, 
oF  color,  and  of  constitutional  peculiarity, 
as  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tant climes,  cannot  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  sciences,  without  at  the  same 
time  rendering  the  most  essential  assistance 
to  the  ethnologist. 

In  thus  drawing  within  its  grasp,  and  con- 
verting to  its  own  purposes,  the  results  sup- 
plied by  the  investigat'^rs  of  various  and 
widely  dissimilar  branches  of  science.  Eth- 
nology bears  a  striking  analogy  to  Geology  ; 
an  analogy  of  which  Dr.  Prichard  has  dex- 
terously availed  himself,  in  vindicating  the 
claijn  of  Ethnology  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
departments  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
British  Association  should  be  primarily  di- 
rected. Th<»y  are  both  histories  of  the  past, 
and  depend  for  tlieir  successful  cultivation 
on  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  many 
minds,  often  ignorant  of  each  other's  labors. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  Ethnological  Sci- 
ence, the  relation  in  which  the  various  nices 
of  mankind  stand  to  each  other  and  to  our- 
selves, is  perhaps  the  most  attractive.  The 
determination  of  this  relation  is,  in  fact,  the 
ultimate  aim  to  which  its  departments  sev- 
erally converge,  however  widely  they  ap- 
parently divaric4ite.  The  Anatomist  exam- 
ines the  configunition  of  the  body,  arfd 
compares  together  the  peculiarities  of  vari- 
ous tribes,  with  the  view  of  determining  how 
far  stiTictural  differences  pievail  over  resem- 
blances, and  of  ascertjuning  whether  these 
differences  possess  that  constant  and  intran- 
Mtive  character  which  the  naturalist  requires 
as  a  justificatien  of  specific  distinction.  The 
Physiologist  searches  into  the  lustory  of  the 
vital  functions  in  the  several  types  of  hu- 
manitv,  and  seeks  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  permanence  of  anatomical  dif- 
fer<?nces,  the  efTect  of  external  agencies  in 
modifying  the  contiguratiim  or  constitution  of 
the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  sponUmeous 
variation  in  the  forms  presented  by  individu- 
als, families,  or  tribes,  known  to  be  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Psychologist  has  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  investigation,    in  the 


study  of  the  psychical  constitution  of  the  ser- 
eral  races ;  in  the  extraction  of  their  i*espec- 
tive  mental  and  moral  chanictc»rs  from  their 
habits  of  life,  their  languag<'8,  and  their  relig- 
ious observances.  It  is  his  business  to  in- 
(juire  how  far  one  common  psychical  nature  is 
to  be  inferred  from  such  diverse  manifesta- 
tions :  that  is,  how  far  the  differences  which 
he  cannot  but  observe  in  intellectual  capacity, 
and  in  mond  and  even  instinctive  tendencies, 
are  fixed  and  permanent,  or  are  liable  either  to 
spontaneous  variation,  or  to  alteratitm  from 
the  modifying  influence  of  education  and 
other  external  conditions.  The  Physical 
Geographer  lends  his  aid  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  inquiry  his  knowledge  of  the 
outward  circumsUmces  under  which  these 
variations  in  bodily  and  mental  constitution 
are  most  consUmtlv  found.  And  it  is  from 
the  materials  which  he  contributes,  that  tho 
physiologist  and  tht  psychologist  have  to  de- 
termine the  degree  m  which  these*  circum- 
stimces  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  the 
causes  of  variation  ;  more  especiallv.  whether 
the  coincidences  between  particular  bodily 
configurations  or  mental  constitutions,  and 
certain  combinations  of  climatic  and  geologi- 
cal conditions,  are  the  result  of  induced  dif- 
ferences among  the  human  races  which  are 
respectively  subject  to  them,  or  are  to  be 
attribut<;d  to  oritjinal  dissimilarity  of  stock. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  these  researches, 
historical  information  is  continuallv  needed, 
on  the  actual  descent,  migrations,  conquests, 
<fec.,  of  the  nations  whose  physicnl  and  men- 
tal characters  we  are  comparing.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  fixity  of  all  or  any  of  the  charac- 
ters by  which  the  races  of  mankind  are  at 
present  distinguished  from  each  other,  re- 
quires for  its  i^olution  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  No  valid  proof  of 
their  permanence  can  be  drawn  from  the 
hmited  experience  of  a  few  genenitions  ;  and 
no  evidence  of  change  can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  except  from  the  long-continued 
agency  of  modifying  causes.  Tlie  required 
information  is  sometimes  supplied  by  direct 
historical  testimony  ;  but  this  is  fre([uently 
insufficient.  And  here  it  is  that  the  com- 
parative study  of  langujiges  becomes  so 
importmt  to  the  ethnologist  as  jm  auxiUary 
to  history  ;  extending,  combining,  and  con- 
firming the  evidence  derived  from  sources 
which  the  historian  has  exhausted. 

Independent  of  the  aid  which  philological 
research  affords  to  other  departments  of  Eth- 
nology, it  directly  bears  upon  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  unity  or  identity  of  mankind. 
Since  it  not  merely  answers  a  common  pur- 
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pose  with  historical  testimony,  in  establish- 
ing  the  fircnealo^rical  relations  of  tribes  long 
since  dispersed  from  their  original  centres 
and  separated  at  present  by  strongly  marked 
physical  and  psychical  differences;  but  it 
also  furnislics  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
common,  or  at  least  the  similar  origin  of  all 
races.  For  it  shows  that  an  articulate  lan- 
guage, relating  not  merely  to  objects  of 
sense,  but  to  our  spiritual  nature— ciipable 
of  describing  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  as  well  as  of  giving  utt<»rance  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  our 
internal  existence — and  susceptible,  too,  of 
decomposition  into  a  limited  number  of  ele- 
mentary sounds,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  written  signs  applicable  alike  to  all 
tongues — not  only  now  exists  among  all 
nations,  but  has  everywhere  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  an  original  similarity  in  the  endowments 
of  which  lanffuajfe  is  the  manifestation  ;  and 
the  inference  is  confirmed  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  thoughts,  which  are  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  one  language,  may  be  translated 
into  any  other  found  in  use  ampng  a  people 
equally  advanced.  Any  two  barbarous 
languages,  or  any  two  that  arc  highly  culti- 
vated, are  so  per\'aded  by  a  sameness  of 
character,  notwithstanding  they  may  not 
liave  a  word  in  common,  that  the  identity  of 
the  internal  nature,  whose-states  of  conscioas- 
ness  they  ser^'o  to  express,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  attends  fairly  to  the 
evidence. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  tlie  present 
range  of  Ethnological  Science,  we  must 
bring  under  their  notice  a  summarj'  of  the 
labors  of  these  several  in(]uirers.  The  dif- 
ferences between  different  races,  in  form, 
features,  and  complexion,  have  naturally 
attracted  most  attention.  Accordingly,  we 
will  begin  by  exiimining,  with  the  Anato- 
mist and  Physiologist,  the  most  striking 
variations  in  bodily  structure  ; — with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  possess 
that  fixed  and  definite  character,  by  which 
alone  the  hypothesis  of  a  diverse  origin,  in  the 
races  that  now  exhibit  them,  can  be  sustained. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  such  distinc- 
tions on  a  scientific  basis,  was  made  by  the 
celebrated  anatomist  Camper,  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  connection  with  the  "facial 
angle,"  so  commonly  appealed  to  as  a  test 
of  the  relative  elevation  or  degradation  of  a 
race  or  individual.  This  angle — included 
betwe(»n  two  lines,  one  of  them  drawn  from 
the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose, 


the  other  joining  the  most  advanced  points 
of  the  forehend  and  of  the  upper  jaw-bone — 
was  thought  to  afford  a  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and 
of  the  size  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the 
brain.  And,  with  the  large  dimensions  of 
these  parts,  common  consent  s(»ems  to  have 
connected  the  idea  of  intellectual  power,  • 
even  from  remote  times.  Thus,  whilst  the 
facial  angle  in  the  skulls  of  living  Europeans 
averages  80®,  in  the  ideal  heads  of  the 
Grecian  gods  it  is  increased  to  90°.  Cam- 
per, too,  inferred  from  his  measurements, 
which  were  made  upon  a  small  number  of 
skulls,  that  a  rcfjular  gradation  is  exhibited 
by  the  different  races  of  men,  connectmg 
the  highest  Europ<»an  type  with  the  Apes : 
the  facial  ani;1e  in  the  skull  of  a  Kalmuck 
being  75°  ;  that  of  a  Negro  only  70°  ;  and 
that  of  different  species  of  Apes  being  64°, 
63°,  and  00°.  So  that,  by  this  test,  the 
Nej^ro  would  stand  in  as  ne  ir  a  relation  to 
the  higher  Apes  as  to  a  Kalmuck,  and  a 
great  deal  nearer  than  U^  a  European.  But 
he  committed  an  important  mistak«»  in  his 
estimate  of  the  facial  angle  of  the  Apes  ;  for 
his  measurements  were  all  tiiken  from  young 
skulls,  in  which  the  for\vard  extension  of 
the  jaws,  which  takes  place  on  the  second 
dentition,  had  not  yet  occurred.  In  the 
adult  Chimpjinzee,  the  facial  angle  is  no 
more  than  35°,  juul  in  the  great  Ourang  it 
is  onlv  30°.  as  we  learn  f.om  the  measure- 
ments  of  Professor  Owen.  However,  under 
any  circumstanccis,  this  nit^thod  of  compari- 
son is  of  very  little  value ;  for  the  facial 
an«rl<'  is  too  much  affected  bv  the  dey^ree  of 
prominence  of  the  jaws,  to  afford  any  cer- 
tiun  information  concerning  the  elevation 
of  the  forehead  or  the  capacity  of  the  cra- 
nlVim. 

It  was  bv  the  venerable  Blumenbach  that 
this  department  of  Ethnology  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  object. 
He  collected,  witH  immense  labor,  a  vast 
mass  of  materials  for  a  systi'matic  accoimt 
of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  Xho  different 
races  of  mankind ;  which  he  arranged  into 
five  primary  groups — chiefly  according  to 
the  configuration  of  the  skull — dtjsignating 
them  by  the  names  either  of  th<^  people  com- 
prised in  each  form,  or  of  the  regions  of  the 
world  where  eiich  wjis  supposed  to  have 
originati^d.  These  divisions  and  their  desig- 
nations having  been  adopted  by  Cuvier,  and 
ha\ing  passed  into  our  ordinary  forms  of 
expression,  require  a  brief  notice  ;  although 
they  are  no  longer  scientifically  appropriate. 
1.  The    Caucasian    form.^  -^V^vsJo.  -^^^svs^ 
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among    European  nations,   was  bo  termed 
from  Mount  Caucasus,  to  which  ancient  tra- 
ditions refer  the  origin  of  many  celebrated 
nations ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
live  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  tribes,  com- 
monly  regarded  as  displaying  the  highest 
type  of  human  beauty  in  shape  and  feature. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  the   Caucasian  tribes  as  the 
ancestral  stock  of  the  Indo-European  nations, 
whose    cranial    conformation    places    them 
under  thus  category  : — the  Greek  skull  might 
be  selected  with  as  much  propriety  for  its 
type.     2.  The  Mongolian  form,  characteris- 
tically seen  among  certain  races  inhabiting 
High  Asia,  was  improperly  named  from  a 
single  and  subordinate  nation  of  that  conti- 
nent ;  one,  too,  which  does  not  happen  to 
possess  the  distinctive  type  in  any  remark- 
able degree.      3.  The   term    Ethiopian,   as 
applied  to  the  great  mass  of  African  nations, 
is  faulty  for  a  similar  reason ;  since  the  Eihi- 
opii  of  the  ancients  is  buta^mall  part  of  the 
African  continent,  and  the  people  inhabiting 
it  are  not  those  among  whom  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  African  conformation  are  most 
strikingly  displayed.    4,  5.  The  terms  Ameri- 
can and  Malayan  are  much  less  objection- 
able, as  collective  designations  of  groups  of 
nations.     It  has  been  found  impossible,  how- 
ever,  to  assign  to  them  any  very  definite 
types  of  cranial  configuration,  on  account  of 
the   varieties    which   abound   in   the   tribes 
inhabiting  the  several  portions  of  the  great 
American  continent,  and  the  remote  islands 
of    the    vast    Malay o-Polynesian    Archipe- 

This  distribution  was  as  complete  as  the 
ethnographic  knowledge  of  the  time  permit- 
ted it  to  be  ;  but  to  hold  it  up  as  the  system 
under  which  all  subsequent  observations  were 
to  be  marshalled  and  arranged,  would  be 
about  as  absurd,  as  if  we  were  to  take  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  (or  the  groundwork 
of  our  present  zoological  classification.  Dr. 
Prichard  has  shown  that  there  are  but  three 
leading  types  of  cranial  conformation ;  of 
which  all  others  are  variations  or  combina- 
tions. Minute  anatomical  descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Prichard  s  works. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  their  most 
striking  characteristics. 

ITie  oca  I  or  elliptical  form  of  skull,  cor- 
responding with  that  which  Blumenbach 
termed  Cauciisian,  is  distinguished  by  the 
symmetry  of  its  form — there  being  no  excess 
either  of  prominence  or  compression.  The 
cranial  cavity  is  large,  the  forehead  full  and 


elevated,  the  face  small  in  proportion  ;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  over  the  instinctive  propen- 
sities more  directly  connected  with  sensation. 
The  Greeks  are  probably  the  most  favorable 
examples  of  this  symmetry ;  but  other 
instances  of  it  may  be  found  in  almost  any  of 
the  great  group  of  nations  now  termed  Indo- 
Atlantic.  These  nations  extend  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, from  Inaia  and  Persia,  through  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  portion 
of  Africa  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  cov- 
ering almost  the  whole  area  of  Europe. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  civilization,  living  by  agriculture, 
and  possessing  settled  habitations ;  and 
among  them,  or  among  the  offsets  which 
have  proceeded  from  them,  we  find  all  the 
nations  which  have  been  most  distinguished 
by  intellectual  advancement. 

The  form  described  by  Dr.  Prichard  as 
the  pyramidal  skull  corresponds  with  that 
termed  Mongolian  by  Blumenbach,  but  which 
is  most  characteristically  seen  in  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  striking  peculiarity  of  these 
skulls  is  the  great  lateral  prominence  of  their 
cheek-bones  and  zygomatic  arches,  together 
with  an  extreme  flatness  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  face,  whilst  the  forehead  rapidly  nar- 
rows at  its  highest  part ;  so  that,  on  a  front 
view,  the  portion  of  the  skull  above  the  line 
joining  the  cheek-bone  has  an  almost  pyra- 
midal form,  that  line  serving  as  the  base. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  large  and  deep  ; 
and  the  bones  surround  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  in  most  instances  of  this  conforma- 
tion, the  opening  of  the  lids  has  a  decided 
obliquity,  the  inner  angle  being  directed 
downwards.  The  whole  face,  instead  of 
approaching  the  oval  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a 
lozenge  shape :  and  the  larger  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
indicates  in  the  pynimidal  skull  a  more  ainplc 
extension  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  races  of  this  type  are 
nomadic :  some  of  them  wandering  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  over  the  vast  plains 
of  High  Asia ;  whilst  others  creep  along  the 
shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  supporting  themselves 
by  fishing.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  we  encounter  the  type  again  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  nice  appa- 
rently of  a  totally  different  descent — the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa. 
They  also  were  formerly  a  nomadic  people, 
and  wandered  about  with  herds  of  cattle 
over  the  extensive  plains  of  Kafirland.  The 
Mongolian  character  of  their  skull  and  physi- 
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ognomy  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers 
familliar  with  both. 

The  third  type  of  configuration  of  the 
skull  has  been  very  happily  named  by  Dr. 
Pri  chard  prognathous,  to  express  its  most 
distinctive  character,  namely,  the  forward 
prominence  of  the  jaws.  This  character  is 
best  seen  in  some  of  the  Necro  races  of  the 
Guinea  coast;  but  it  is  far  Irom  being  con- 
fined to  African  nations,  being  almost  as  de- 
cided in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Aus- 
tralian races.  From  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  skull,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  compressed  at  the  two  sides ;  conse- 
quently, instead  of  being  flattened  in  front, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  bones  of  the 
face  project  far  forwards,  and  the  occiput 
backwards.  This  projection  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  upper  and  lower  jawbones ; 
and  its  effect  is  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  front  teeth  are  not  implanted  verti- 
cally in  their  sockets,  so  as  to  meet  in  the 
same  plane  when  their  edges  are  brought  to- 
gether, but  have  a  forward  slant,  so  tlmt  they 
meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  this  projec- 
tion of  the  jaw,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  the  faciiil  angle  rem£,rked  by 
Camper;  jind  it  produces  the  effect,  even 
where,  as  in  some  instimces,  the  forehead 
rises  after  the  European  model.  In  the 
typical  prognathous  skull,  however,  there  is 
certainly  a  want  of  elevation  of  tlie  forehead ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the 
cranial  ca\'ity,  the  retrcixting  form  of  the 
forehead  being  partly  due  to  the  backward 
elongation  of  the  entire  skull.  As  the  cavity 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  organ  of  sight  is 
peculiarly  spacious  in  the  pyramidal  skull,  a 
similar  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  and  of  the  openings  which  lead  into  it 
both  before  and  behind,  occurs  in  the  present 
instance :  The  apparatus  for  hearing,  too, 
seems  to  be  unusually  developed.  And  thus 
we  have  in  the  prognathous  skull  the  same 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  face  to  the 
cranium  which  we  noticed  in  the  pyramidal, 
though  obtained  by  a  different  arrang(iment. 
This  configuration  is  to  be  met  with,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  tropical  Africa,  south  of  the 
Great  Desert;  and  it  especially  prevails 
among  those  which  have  been  rendered  most 
familiar  to  us  from  their  having  been  canied 
across  the  Atlantic  into  slavery.  It  is  quite 
<jrroneous,  however,  to  regard  it,  as  Bluraen- 
bacl)  did,  in  the  light  of  a  type  common  to  the 
African  nations  generally ;  the  fact  being  that 
in  many  of  them  it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned, 


whilst  it  is  frequently  found  elsewhere.  It 
is  always  associated,  in  our  minds,  with  the 
idea  of  degradation ;  and  not  unjustly  so : 
for  wherever  it  is  well  pronounced,  we  have 
squalor  and  destitution,  ignorance  and  bru- 
ttidity.  Instead  of  following  an  agricultural 
or  pastoral  life,  such  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  hunters,  the  savage  inhabitants  of  for- 
ests, dependent  for  food  upon  the  accidental 
produce  of  the  soil  or  on  the  chase,  and  but 
little  advanced  in  any  of  the  arts  of  social 
life. 

A  more  elaborate  classification  of  skulls, 
taking  cognizance  of  finer  shades  of  differ- 
ence, has  lately  beep  put  forth  by  Dr.  Ret- 
ziu8,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Stockholm;  but  it  would  not  suit  our 
present  purpose  to  go  more  into  deUiil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these 
differences  re-appear  so  constantly  in  all  the 
bninches  of  any  particular  national  stocks,  as 
to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  these  stocks 
were  originally  distinguishable  by  the  same 
characters ;  or  whether,  in  the  passage;  from 
one  group  of  nations  to  another,  we  do  not 
find  them  undergoing  such  gradual  modifi- 
cations as  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw  any 
definite  line  between  them :  Again,  we  must 
further  consider  whether  these  characters  are 
so  invariably  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another,  where  the  purity  of  the  race  has 
been  preserved,  as  to  necessaiily  infer  their 
permanency :  or  whether  there  is  not  occa- 
sionally adequate  evidence  of  a  departure  from 
one  or  other  of  these  types,  and  of  the  as- 
sumption of  another.  We  think  it  better 
not  to  encumber  ourselves  here  with  the  term 
9f)en€8f  of  which  so  many  different  definitions 
have  been  given ;  especially  since  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  races  of  mankind  are  to  be 
regarded  as  varieties  of  one  species,  or  as  dis- 
tributable among  several,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  question  of  the  unity,  similarity,  or  di- 
versity of  the  original  stock,  only  expressed 
in  other  words. 

When  we  examine  the  cranial  conformation 
of  the  whole  Indo- Atlantic  group  of  nations, 
we  perceive  that,  although  the  elliptical  type 
prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very  different 
degrees  of  development.  Certain  races  mani- 
fest a  decided  tendency  towards  the  pyramidal, 
others  towards  the  prognathous  character;  and 
considerable  variations  may  be  seen  amon^  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  race.  If  the  so-called 
Mongohan  group  be  sun'eyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  peculiarities  of  the  pyramidal  skull 
will  be  often  found  so  much  softened  down,  as 
to  approach  the  elliptical  form  ;  sometimes 
throughout  the  whole  of  certain 
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casionally  only  in  individuals.  Between  the 
proper  African  nations  (excluding  those  of 
Arabian  descent)  the  difference  is  still  more 
remarkable.  Some  of  them  present  the 
prognathous  type  in  its  most  complete  de- 
velopment ;  in  other  cases,  the  pyramidal 
form  is  nearly  as  evident  as  among  many  of 
the  Northern  Asiatics  ;  others  agam  discov- 
er a  decided  tendency  towards  the  more 
elevated  and  symmetrical  type  of  the  so-called 
Caucasians.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal 
dissimilarity  in  cranial  configuration  among 
the  widely  spread  and  isolated  tribes  by 
which  Oceania  is  peopled.  For,  whilst  the 
skulls  of  the  Malayan  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  referable  to  the  pyramidal  type 
rather  than  to  any  other, there  are  savage  races 
in  and  around  Australia  which  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  prognathous  as  the  African  Ne- 
groes ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Fol3mesian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  tribes 
of  higher  civilization,  whose  skulls  can  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  the  best  European 
forms.  So,  among  the  American  races,  the 
Esquimaux  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  pyra- 
midal type ;  yet,  in  some  of  the  Southern 
nations  the  character  of  the  skull  inclines  to 
become  prognathous ;  in  others  elliptical. 
Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  variation,  that 
it  would  seem  utterly  impossible  to  establish 
any  peculiar  form  as  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. "  A  Peruvian,"  says  a  distinguished  nat- 
unilist,  M.  d'Orbigny,  speaking  from  personal 
obser\'ati()n,  "  is  more  different  from  a  Pata- 
gonicm,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarini, 
than  is  a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mon- 
golian." 

Those  ethnologists,  therefore,  who  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  originally  distinct  types,  have 
been  obliged  to  admit,  not  three  or  five  mere- 
ly, but  twenty  or  thirty  ;  and,  as  we  increase 
our  acquaintance  with  the  physical  character 
of  tribes  at  present  little  known,  we  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  number.  There  is  this 
further  difficulty.  Although  at  the  present 
time  a  considerable  number  of  forms  might  be 
selected,  with  well-marked  differences  be- 
tween them  ;  nevertheless,  on  comparison  of 
the  whole,  the  types,  which  appear  to  be 
most  remotely  separated,  are  ascertained  to 
be  really  connected  by  such  a  gradation  of 
intermediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the 
types  a  particular  specimen  should  be  referred. 
This  fact  of  itself  invalidates  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  uniform  transmission  of  physical 
characters  from  parent  to  offspring  ;  on  which 
supposition  the  presumption  of  the  original 
diversity  of  races  chiefly  rests.     For,  on  the 


theory  of  distinct  stocks,  each  race  should 
have  fixed  and  definite  characters,  common  to 
all  its  subdivisions  :  whereas,  in  nature,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  characters  shading  off 
in  families  or  individuals,  so  as  to  approach  a 
common  type. 

By  considerations  of  this  kind  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  second  head  of  our  inquiry  ; 
namely — whether  historical  evidence  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the   cranial  characters  of  the 
several   races  are   rejilly   thus    transmitted, 
with  little  or  no  modification,  from  generation 
to  generation— or  whether  an  actual  passage 
may  be  effected  in  time  from  one  type  to  anoth- 
er ?     Now,  of  such  alterations.  Dr.  Prichard 
has  collected  abundant  evidence.     One  of  the 
most  striking  examples,  perhaps,  is  afforded 
by  the  cranial  conformation  of  the  Turks  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.     It  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  European 
nations ;  departing  so   widely  from   that  of 
the  Turks  of  Central  Asia,  that  many  writers 
have  referred   the  former  to  the  Caucasian 
rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.     Yet 
historical  evidence   sufficiently   proves,  that 
the  Western  Turks  originally  belong  to  the 
Northern   Asiatic    group    of    nations,   with 
which  the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation  still 
remains  associated,  not  only  in  its  geographi- 
cal position,  but  in  its  physical   characters 
and  habits  of  life  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  West- 
em  branch,  not  in  the  Eastern,  that  the  change 
has  taken  place.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this    change,    from    the  pyramidal    to 
the  elliptical  form  of  skull,  might  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  with  that  of  the  countries  they  have 
conquered,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Georgfian 
or  Circassian   slaves  into  their  harems.     But 
the  cause  suggested  is  plainly  inadequate  to 
the  effect,     t  or  we  know  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian countries  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the 
conquering   and    the  conquered   races  have 
been  kept  separate  by  mutual  hatred,  fostered 
by  their  difference  in  religion  and  manners  ; 
while  any  improvement  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of    Georgian  and    Circassian  slaves 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  class- 
es, who  alone  could  afford  to  purchase  them. 
In  either  case   the  assigned  cause,  even   if 
admitted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  would 
have  merely  produced  a  hybrid  or  intermedi- 
ate race,  instead  of  effecting  the  phenomenon 
for  which  we  have  to  account — the   entire 
substitution  of  a  new  type  for  the  original 
one.     So  complete  a  change  we  can  scarcely 
attribute  to  any  other  cause  than  civilization 
and  social  improvement ;  the  constant  tend- 
ency of  which  is  to  smooth  down  the  awk- 
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ward  prominences  both  of  the  pyramidal  and 
the  prognathous  skulls,  and  bring  them  to- 
wards the  symmetry  of  the  elliptical.  The 
Eastern  Turks,  retainmg  tnb  nomadic  habits 
of  their  ancestors,  have  retained  also  then* 
cranial  conformation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  modification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Magyar  race,  of  which 
the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed.  This 
race,  which  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  men- 
tal characters  to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by 
historical  and  philological  evidence  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Northern  Asiatic 
stock,  closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  stupid 
and  feeble  Ostiaks  and  the  untamable  Lap- 
landers. About  ten  centuries  ago  they  were 
expelled  by  Tutkish  invasion  from  Great 
Hungary,  the  country  they  then  inhabited, 
which  bordered  on  the  Uralian  mountains ; 
and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Slavonian 
nations  from  the  fertile  parts  of  Hungary, 
which  they  havje  occupied  ever  since.  Slav- 
ing thus  exchanged  their  abode,  from  the 
most  rigorous  climate  of  the  old  continent, — 
a  wilderness  where  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes 
pursue  the  chase  during  only  the  mildest 
season, — ^for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
amid  fertile  plains,  abounding  in  rich  har- 
vests, they  laid  aside  the  rude  and  savage 
habits  which  they  are  recorded  to  have 
brought  with  them,  and  adopted  a  settled 
mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  their  type  of  cranial  conformation  has 
been  changed  from  the  pyramidal  to  the  el- 
liptical, and  they  have  become  a  handsome 
people,  of  fine  stature  and  regular  European 
features.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
regard  this  improvement  as  arising  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  an  intermixture  of 
races ;  the  Magyars  being  to  this  day  distinct 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  produced  by  mere  change 
of  place,  without  civilization.  For,  among 
the  Lapps, — who,  though  inhabiting  Europe, 
retain  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongolian 
ancestors, — the  pyramidal  form  is  still  pre- 
served 

The  Negro  type  is  one  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  cit«?d  as  an  example  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  physical  characters  of  races. 
The  existing  Ethiopian  physiognomy  is  said 
to  agree  precisely  with  the  representations 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest  periods, 
in  those  marvellous  pictures,  whose  preser- 
vation in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt 
has  revealed  to  us  so  much  of  the  inner  hfe 
of  one  of  the  most  anciently  civilized  nations 
of  the  world :  and  this  physiognomy,  it  is 
further    maintained,    continues    at  present 


identically  the  same  from  parent  to  child, 
even  where  the  transportation  of  a  Negro 
population  to  tempenite  climates  and  civil- 
ized associates,  (as  in  the  United  States,) 
has  entirely  changed  the  external  conditions 
of  their  existence.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Negro  races  which  have  made  no 
advance  in  civilization,  retain  the  progna- 
thous character  even  in  temperate  regions ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. But  it  is  not  true,  when  they  have 
made  any  progress  in  civilization,  that  they 
remain  equally  unaltered.  The  most  ele- 
vated forms  of  skull  among  the  African  na- 
tions are  found  in  those  which  have  emerged, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  their  origi- 
nal barbarism.  This  has  chiefly  taken  place 
through  the  influence  of  the  Mahommedan 
religion,  which  prevails  extensively  among 
the  people  of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of 
Africa.  And  although  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  of  their  original  similarity  in  cranial 
conformation  to  the  truly  prognathous  Ne- 
groes, yet  all  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
supposition.  Otherwise,  we  must  imagine 
that  they  have  always  been  distinguished  by 
the  same  elevation  of  the  skull  as  distin- 
guishes them  at  present.  In  which  case  we 
shall  be  obliged  either  to  resort  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  great  number  of  original  stocks  for 
the  nations  of  Central  Africa  alone,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  most  degraded  Negroes 
have  sprung  from  the  more  elevated  type : — 
which,  to  be  sure,  would  be  as  great  an  ad- 
mission as  we  can  desire  of  the  capability  of 
modification  in  an  instance  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  most  permanent  of  all. 

In  regard  to  the  transplanted  Negroes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  removal  is  as  yet  too  short  to  ex- 
pect any  considerable  alteration  of  cranial 
configuration.  Many  of  the  Negroes  now 
living  in  the  West  Indian  islands  are  natives 
of  Africa,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ne- 
gro population,  both  there  and  in  the  United 
States,  are  removed  by  no  more  than  one  or 
two  descents  from  their  African  ancestors. 
But  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  disinterested  observers,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  United  States,  an  approx- 
imation in  the  Negro  physiognomy  to  the 
European  model  is  progressively  taking  place, 
in  instances  in  which,  although  there  has 
been  no  intermixture  of  European  blood,  the 
influence  of  a  higher  civilization  has  been 
powerfully  exercised  for  a  lengthened  period. 
The  case  of  Negroes  employed  as  domestic 
servants  is  particularly  noticed.  Dr.  Han- 
cock, of  Guiana,  even  asserts  that  it  is  fre- 
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quently  not  at  all  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
Negro  of  pure  blood  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
portion  of  the  colony,  from  another  belong- 
ing to  the  EngUsh  settlements,  by  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  features  and  ex- 
pression of  each,  and  those  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  their  respective  masters.  This 
alteration,  too,  is  not  confined  to  a  change  of 
form  in  the  skull,  or  to  the  diminution  of  the 
projection  of  the  upper  jaw ;  but  it  is  seen 
also  in  the  general  figure,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  soft  parts,  us  the  lips  and  nose.  And 
Mr.  Lyell  was  assured,  during  his  recent 
tours  in  America,  by  numerous  medical  men 
residing  in  the  slave  states,  that  a  gradual 
approximation  was  taking  place,  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  head  and  body  of  the  Ne- 
groes, to  the  European  model,  each  succes- 
sive generation  exhibiting  an  improvement  in 
these  n^spects.  The  change  was  most  ap- 
parent in  such  as  arp  brought  into  closest 
and  most  habitual  relation  with  the  whites, 
(as  by  domestic  servitude,)  tcUhoitt  any  ac- 
tual intermixture  nf  races, — a  fact  which  the 
difference  of  complexion  in  the  offspring 
would  at  once  betray. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  tendency 
in  botli  the  pyramidal  and  the  prognathous 
types  to  pass  into  the  elliptical,  under  the 
influence  of  those  multifarious  conditions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  general  term  civi- 
lization. The  question  how  far  tlie  progna- 
thous may  be  changed  to  the  pyramidal,  or 
vice  versa,  from  want  of  adequate  historical 
evidence,  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity. 
As  already  remarked,  the  Hottentot  skull  is 
decidedly  pyramidal ;  with  oblique  eyes,  yel- 
lowish complexion,  sparse  hair,  and'the  other 
chanicters  of  the  Northern  Asiatics.  Are 
the  Hottentots  descended  from  the  common 
African  stock  ? — and  are  their  peculiarities 
of  conformation  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their 
country,  which,  as  Dr.  Prichard  has  pointed 
out,  present  an  extraordinary  correspondence 
with  those  inhabited  by  the  roving  Mongoles 
and  Tartars  ?  Or  are  they  in  reality  an  off- 
set from  the  Tartar  stock,  driven  into  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  African  continent,  by 
the  gradual  extension  and  increasing  power 
of  the  proper  African  races  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  study  of  the  affinities  of  their  lan- 
guage must  be  the  chief  means  of  deciding 
this  question ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  We  observe  that  the  Che  v.  Bunsen 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Hottentot  lan- 
guage is  a  degraded  Kafir,  as  the  Bushman 
tongue  is  a  degraded  Hott<»ntot  (Report,  p. 
286.)  It  is  certiiinly  a  remarkable  coincidence 


that  a  race  presenting  such  a  decided  resem* 
blance  to  the  Mongolian  stock,  should  be  found 
dwelling  in  the  only  part  of  Africa  in  which 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  resemble 
those  of  Central  A^ia :  and  in  the  choice  of 
difficulties  we  are  disposed  on  the  whole  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Prichard,  in  thinking  that  the 
Hottentots  are  probably  a  proper  African 
race  whose  change  of  type  may  be  attributed 
to  the  prolonged  influence  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from  the 
pyramidal  to  the  prognathous  type,  a  more 
satisfactory  instance  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Oceania.  Even  where  they  are 
most  isolated  from  each  other,  the  remark- 
able conformity  in  the  fundamental  charac- 
ters of  their  languages,  as  demonstrated  by 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  appears  (with  other 
considerations)  to  have  established  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  Malayan,  Polynesian, 
and  Australian  races.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  together  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  south-eastern  Asia,  they  must 
originally  have  presented  some  modification 
of  the  pyramidal  form.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  the  prognathous  character  is  highly 
developed  in  those  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  which  seem  to  have 
longest  remained  in  the  most  degraded  state  ; 
— whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  very  favorable 
examples  of  the  elliptical  type  are  produce- 
able  from  among  them. 

But,  we  may  illustrate  our  argument  nearer 
home.  Races  which  have  advanced  the  fur- 
thest in  civilization,  and  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  physical  form,  produce  also 
examples  of  physical  inferiority  in  individuals 
or  families.  Among  other  consequences  of 
long- continued  want  and  ignorance,  the  con- 
formation of  the  cranium  appears  to  have 
been  affected.  The  Sanatory  Commission 
would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  believe, 
were  it  to  examine  the  worst  part  of  the 
population  of  our  great  towns ;  the  most  con- 
vincing proof,  however,  is  unfortunately  fur- 
nished by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish 
population.  There  are  certain  districts  in 
Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  (as  pointed  out  by 
an  intelligent,  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  No.  48,)  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  native  Irish  driven  by  the 
British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down, 
about  two  centuries  ago.  These  people,  whose 
ancestoi's  were  well-grown,  able-bodied  and 
comely,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stat- 
ure of  five  feet  two  inches,  are  pot-bellied, 
bow-legged,  and  abortively  featured ;  and  are 
especially  remarkable  for  *'  open  projecting 
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moTiths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed 
gums,  their  advancing  check-bones  and  de- 
pressed noses  bearing  barbarism  on  their 
very  front."  In  other  words,  within  so  short 
A  period,  they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prog- 
nathous type  of  skull,  like  the  savages  of 
Australia; — "thus  giving  such  an  example 
of  deterioration  from  known  causes,  as  almost 
compensates,  by  its  value  to  future  ages,  for 
the  suffering  and  debasement  which  past 
generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its 
appalling  lesson."  The  hordes  of  wretched 
Irish,  whom  famine  has  driven  to  seek  sub- 
sistence in  the  seaports  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  must  have  enabled 
many  of  our  readers  to  make  this  observation 
for  themselves : — every  gradation  being  per- 
ceptible, from  the  really  noble  type  of  coun- 
tenance and  figure  seen  in  some  of  them,  to 
that  utterly  debased  aspect  which  can  be 
looked  at  only  with  disgust.  It  is  marvel- 
lous, indeed,  how  close  is  the  physical  re- 
semblance between  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Irish  population  and  the  natives  of  Austra- 
lia, as  depicted  in  the  voyage  of  the  "  As- 
trolabe." The  delineations  of  the  latter, 
when  first  seen,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  old 
acquaintanceship.  In  both  cases,  the  same 
cause — a  long-continued  deficiency  of  food 
and  social  degradation  (where  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  resist  these  depressing  agencies 
had  not  been  previously  attained) — has  ter- 
minated in  the  same  results.  And,  although 
the  ancestral  types  of  the  two  were  in  all 
probability  very  different,  the  changes  thus 
induced  have  tended,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  to  bring  about  a  singular  similarity. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  how  short  a  time  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  produce  a  coitc- 
sponding  alteration  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Hottentot  race.  It  is'  an  untoward  circum- 
stance in  human  nature,  that  alterations  for 
the  worse  appear  to  take  much  more  quickly 
and  much  more  cerUiinly,  than  alterations  for 
the  better. 

We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  bony  skeleton,  which  have 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
races  of  men  from  each  other.  It  has  been 
maintiiined,  for  example,  that  the  form  of  the 
pelvis  differs  so  much  in  the  European  and 
the  Negro,  as  to  constitute  a  valid  distinction 
between  the  two  races:  and  that  different 
races  have  their  characteristic  pelves ;  some 
light,  some  heavy,  some  with  an  oval  open- 
ing, some  with  a  round  aperture,  some  ap- 
proaching the  quadrilateral  form,  and  some 
being  wedged-shaped.  But  the  careful  and 
extended  comparisons  of  those  eminent  anato- 


mists, the  Professors  Weber  of  Bonn,  have 
shown  that  the  real  facts  regarding  the  con- 
figuration of  the  pelvis  are  precisc^ly  analo- 
gous to  those  relating  to  the  conformation  of 
the  cranium.  No  one  form  is  assignable  to 
any  particular  nation  or  gi-oup  of  nations,  as 
a  constant  distinctive  character;  but  speci- 
mens of  each  kind  are  found  in  the  same 
nices.  At  the  same  time,  particular  types  arc 
more  common  than  others  in  partifulnr  races, 
a  certain  relation  being  discernible  between 
the  prevalent  form  of  the  pelvic  ciivity  and 
that  of  the  cnmium.  So  the  "cucumber 
shin,"  broad  flat  foot,  and  projecting  heel, 
which  are  popularly  regarded  as  typical 
characters  of  the  Negro  race,  are  found, 
upon  a  more  extended  survi-y,  to  belong 
chiefly  to  that  small  proportion  of  it  with 
which  we  ha[>pen  to  be  most  familiar,  and  to 
disappear  wherever  the  cranium  is  more  ele- 
vated. Even  among  the  Guinea-coast  Ne- 
groes, and  their  immediate  descendants,  in- 
dividuals are  occasionally  found  whose  per- 
sons might  be  taken  as  models  of  symmetry 
and  vigor:  witness  the  celcbnued  athlete, 
a  cast  of  whose  body  is  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London.  Such  facts  put  a 
negative  on  the  popular  notion  of  t])c  perma- 
nency of  characters  of  this  kind  ;  on  which 
assumption,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  ori- 
ginal diversity  of  the  Negro  and  European 
races  always  has  proceeded. 

There  is  probably  no  evidence  of  original 
diversity  of  race,  which  is  so  generally  and 
unhesitatingly  relied  upon,  as  that  derived 
from  the  rolor  of  the  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  hair.  That  the  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  hue,  is  by  many  considered  to 
be  as  impossible  as  that  the  sun  should  rise 
in  the  west.  And  the  retention  of  the  char- 
acteristic hue  of  a  race  in  the  descendants 
of  individuals  who  have  long  since  migrated 
into  a  temperate  climate,  is  continually  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  triumphant  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  a  position,  which,  it  is  maintained,  is 
conformable  alike  to  the  teachin<;s  of  his- 
tory  and  to  every-day  observation.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  give  a  plausible  aspect 
to  this  opinion ;  but  it  will  not,  we  think, 
stand  the  test  of  a  searching  examination, 
any  better  than  the  doctrine  of  the  restric- 
tion of  particular  conformations  of  the  cra- 
nium to  particular  races.  Let  us  proceed, 
then,  to  cliscuss  it  in  the  same  manner  ;  con- 
sidering, in  the  first  place,  whether  charac- 
ters derived  from  the  skin  and  hair  are  at 
the  present  time  so  constant iy  presented  by 
different  races,  as  to  be  capable  of  beui%< 
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ployed  for  the  purpose  of  scienti6c  defi- 
nition ;  nnd  secondly,  whether  history,  when 
carefully  interrogated,  really  t^anctions  the 
idea  that  the  hue  of  any  race  is  permanent 
and  unalterable — or  whether  there  are  not 
examples  to  the  contrary,  in  which  a  de- 
cided change  has  taken  place.  Before  we 
enter,  however,  upon  this  inquiry,  it  may 
be  proper  to  submit  a  few  general  consider- 
ations upon  the  structure  of  the  coloring 
tissue  of  the  animal  skin,  and  upon  the  value 
of  color  as  a  zoological  character. 

VVc  are  accustomed  to  say  that  color  is 
**  only  fckin-deep :"  but  in  point  uf  fact  it  is 
not  eoen  skin-tlecp;  for  it  does  not  reach  the 
true  skin,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  epi- 
dermis or  scarf-skin.  It  was  forraeily  sup- 
posed that,  between  the  true  skin  nnd  scarf- 
skin,  there  lay  a  proper  coloring  layer,  to 
which  the  term  leie  mncosnm  was  given  ; 
and  it  was  imagined  that  this  layer  was 
greatly  developed  in  the  dark-skinned  race^, 
but  nearly  v/anting  in  those  of  fair  com- 
plexion.  This  account  of  it,  however,  when 
submitted  to  the  test  of  microscopic  inquiry, 
has  been  found  to  be  totally  incorrect. 

If  Voltaire  is  to  be  believed,  no  well- 
informed  p(;rson,  formerly,  passed  by  Ley- 
den,  without  seeing  a  part  of  the  black 
membrane  (the  reticulum  mncosnm)  of  a 
Negro,  dissected  by  the  celebrated  liuysch : 
the  other  part  had  been  carried  away  to 
Peters  burgh  by  Peter  the  Great.  Their  er- 
ror, however,  is  now  universallv  admitted. 
The  "  rete  mucosum'*  has  been  discovered 
to  be  nothing  but  the  latest  layer  of  epider- 
mis, the  inner  surface  of  which  is  continually 
being  renewed  as  the  exterior  is  worn  away, 
just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  There  is  no 
distinct  coloring  layer,  it  appears,  either  in 
the  fair  or  the  dark-skinned  races  ;  the  pecu- 
liar hue  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  coloring  matter  in  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  itself.  Now,  that  this 
coloring  matter  may  be  generated  even  in 
the  fairest  skins,  under  the  influence  of  fight 
and  warmth,  we  have  a  familiar  proof  in 
the  summer  freckle,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  local  production  of  that  which  in 
some  races  is  general  Persons  who  have 
been  much  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  become  '*  Umned'*  or  **  sunburnt" 
in  likrj  manner,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
coloring  particles  in  the  cells  of  the  epi- 
dermis, which  are  usually  almost  color- 
less. The  face  and  hands,  for  instance, 
frequently  undergo  a  considerable  alteration 
in  hue,  while  the  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  habitually  covered,  retain  their  original 


fairness.  The  effect  of  such  exposure  va- 
ries, besides,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  individual.  Fair  skins  become  of  a 
reddish  brown ;  and  those  in  which"  there 
was  previously  any  tinge  of  a  black  or  swar- 
thy hue  (such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  indi- 
viduals even  of  the  fairest  races,  in  whose 
veins  there  is  not  the  slightest  intermixture 
of  Negro  blood,)  become  much  more  swar- 
thy. While  the  in^uence  of  light  is  per- 
ceived to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  com- 
plexion of  the  individual,  the  complexion 
itself  is  sensibly  liable  to  variation  within 
the  limits  of  families — much  more,  there- 
fore, of  races.  This  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
observation ;  two  children  of  the  same  pa- 
rents being  frequently  the  one  a  blonde^  the 
other  a  brunette.  Further,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find,  in  individuals  of  the  fair  races, 
large  patches  of  the  surface  almost  as  deeply 
colored  as  the  skin  of  the  Negro.  On  the 
other  hand,  albinoism,  that  is,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  color  in  the  skin,  is  occasionally 
seen  in  dark  races  as  well  as  fair.  A  curi- 
ous case  lately  fell  under  our  cognizance  in 
which  both  these  aberrations  were  combined 
— the  hue  of  the  skin,  naturally  rather  swar- 
thy, had  been  becoming  darker  for  some 
years ;  but  there  were  light  patches  on  the 
face  and  body,  in  which  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  pigment;  whilst,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  these,  peculiarly  dark  patches 
came  out  elsewhere.  As  the  existence  of 
colorless  patches  on  the  face  produced  a 
disagreeable  disfigurement,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  re-excite  the  chromatogenous  func- 
tion by  stimulating  applications.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  was  unfortunately  mther 
too  successful ;  for  although  the  parts  thus 
treated  at  first  assumed  the  hue  of  the  gene- 
ral surface,  they  did  not  remain  in  that  state, 
but  became  in  the  end  of  the  color  of  the 
spots  which  were  previously  the  most  deeply 
tinged. 

These  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  that  any 
distinctions  drawn  from  a  character  so  su- 
perficial, and  so  little  liable  to  modification 
from  external  circumstances,  as  the  hue  of 
the  skin,  must  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion. This  is  well  known  to  the  natundist, 
who  entirely  discards  it  in  every  cjise  in 
which  the  least  tendency  to  spontaneous  va- 
riation is  shown.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  he  considers  it  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  permanent  diversity  of 
race,  that  is,  of  distinctness  of  species;  for 
example,  there  are  many  butterflies  and 
moths  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  any  other  character  than 
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the  form,  situation,  and  color  of  certain 
spots  upon  their  wings.  But  these  spots 
are  found  to  be  constantly  present — to  have 
precisely  the  same  form,  situation,  and  color 
— and  not  to  show  the  least  disposition  to 
variation  of  type.  They  become,  therefore, 
from  their  permanence,  as  positive  indica- 
tions of  original  diversity  of  race,  as  other 
criteria  are  allowed  to  be.  But  look  at  any 
of  our  domesticated  animals,  in  which  the 
color  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages  is  dis- 
posed to  variation — the  hoi'se,  for  instance. 
We  there  see  diversities  much  greater  than 
those  which  are  relied  on  as  distmctive  char- 
acters among  moths  and  butterflies ;  but 
these  differences  are  so  far  from  being  con- 
stant, that  they  spring  up  among  individuals 
which  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  the 
same  parentage ;  they  are,  therefore,  utterly 
valueless  as  evidences  of  breeds.  In  fact, 
any  approach  to  permanence  which  they  may 
possess,  is  entirely  due  to  the  agency  of  man 
m  matching  like  with  like ;  for  all  the  races 
of  wild  horses  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
whether  known  to  be  descendants  of  domes- 
ticated ancestors  or  not,  present  one  uniform 
brown  hue. 

To  which  of  these  two  cases  then  has  that 
of  the  human  races  the  most  rest^mblance  ? 
Are  there  definite  hues  or  markings,  which 
are  characteristic  of  all  the  individuals  of 
particular  races,  and  which  are  regularly 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offsprbg?  Or 
do  we  find  such  a  variation  in  this  respect, 
among  tnbe«  or  families  known  or  presumed 
to  have  had  a  common  parentage,  as  pre- 
vents any  such  line  of  demarcation  from  be- 
ing drawn  ?  To  this  question  we  shall  en- 
deavor, with  Dr.  Prichard's  assistance,  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  problem  may  be  thus  stated.  Given, 
a  fair  and  ruddy  specimen  of  the  so-called 
Caucasian  race,  a  jet-black  Negro,  a  swarthy 
Malay,  an  olive  Mongolian,  and  a  copper- 
colored  American  Indian ;  let  it  be  deter- 
mined— whether  their  hues  are  typical  of 
their  respective  races  ;  or  whether  such  va- 
rieties of  color  may  not  be  communicated 
to  all,  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  founded  upon  complexion. 

The  nations,  whose  agreement  in  cranial 
conformation  has  caused  them  to>  be  associ- 
ated together  under  the  general  designation 
Caucasian,  are  very  naturally  arranged  under 
two  groups,  differing  from  one  another,  but 
agreeing  among  themselves,  in  the  funda- 
mental peculianties  of  their  language.  They 
are  sometimes  designated  as  the  Semitic  and 
Japetic  nations ;  but  Dr.  Pnchard  much 
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more  appropriately,   in  our    apprehension, 
terms  them  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Indo- 
European — ^names   which  at  once  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  subdivision.     The  former 
of  these  groups  seema  to  have  had  its  ori- 
ginal seat  in  South-western  Asi^i ;   but  is 
now  much  more  widely  extended.     For  it 
seems  to  have  diffused  itself  at  a  very  re- 
mote  period  over  Northern  Africa,   which 
has  been  again  colonized  from  the  parent 
stock  at  vanous  subsequent  times  ;  and  one 
of  its  offsets,  the  Jewish  nation,  has  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
world.      The   Atlantic   region  of  Northern 
Africa    comprises    the     elevated     country, 
mountainous  in  some  parts,  stretching  from 
the  Great  Desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
admixture  of  foreign  elements,  the  remains 
of  the  language  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to   have  enabled  Prof. 
Newman   to   class   it  among  the  primitive 
branches   of  the   Syro- Arabian   or  Semitic 
group,  coeval  with  the  ancient  Syrian,  the 
Phoenician,  &c.    In  this  case,  we  can  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  regard  the  people  who 
speak  dialects  of  this  ancient  Berber  lan- 
guage— and    who    correspond    in    general 
bodily    configuration,   not   only   with    each 
other,  but  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
same  stock — ^as  forming  part  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  group.     Now  among  the  Kabyles 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  Tuaryks  of  Sahara, 
the  Shelahs   or  mountaineers  of  Southern 
Morocco,  and  other  people  of  the  same  race, 
there  are   very  considerable   differences  of 
complexion.     In  fact,  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  example  anywhere  to  be  met  with  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  climate,  and  by 
tendency  to  spontaneous  variation,  in  modi- 
fying the  complexion.     Fqr  the  particulars 
to   be   inquired    into   in    their    case   occur 
not  only   within  a   very   limited   range  of 
country,  but  among  races  connected  by  the 
closest  affinities  of  language,  and  who  agree 
also  in  every  other  important  physical  char- 
acter.     Although   the   Kabyles   in  general 
have  a  swarthy  hue  and  dark  hair,  the  tribe 
of  Mozabi  is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as 
remarkably  white ;  and  the  lofty  table-land 
called  Mount  Aurasius  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
so  fair  and  ruddy,  and  with  hair  of  so  deep 
a   yellow,   that   they  have   been  supposed 
(though  without  any  adequate  foundation) 
to  be  a  colony  of  Teutonic  orijrin.     On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  Tuaryk  tribes  bor- 
dering on  the  Great  Desert,  have  a  complex- 
ion as  black  as  that  of  the  darkest  negro. 
Similar  varieties  of  colot  qV^Vwcel  Ssn.  ^'^^^ 
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branches  of  the  Syro- Arabian  stock.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  high  lands 
of  Arabia  represent  the  inhabitants  as  hav- 
ing light  complexions,  their  eyes  being  often 
blue  and  their  hair  red.  The  Arabs  near 
Muscat  are  of  a  sickly  yellovr  hue  ;  those  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Mecca  arc  of  a  yellow- 
ish brown  ;  whilst  those  of  the  low  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile  are  almost  jet  black. 
Mr.  Buckingham  noticed  that  the  Arabs  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a  region  of  very 
constant  and  intense  heat,  had  darker  skins 
as  well  as  flatter  features  and  coarser  hair, 
than  he  had  seen  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  Haii- 
ran,  a  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  met 
with  a  family  who  had  Negro  features,  a 
deep  black  complexion,  and  crisped  hair,  of 
whose  pure  Arab  descent  he  was  neverthe- 
less assured. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, which — though  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  advocates  of  the  permanence  of  com- 
plexion and  other  physical  characters — real- 
ly tells  the  other  w^ay,  when  fully  stated. 
This  case  is  particularly  satisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evidence  of  general  purity  of 
descent  through  a  long  succession  of  gene- 
rations, during  which  the  scattered  residence 
of  the  race  has  subjected  its  members  to  a 
great  variety  of  external  conditions.  Now, 
although  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are' 
still  generally  recognizable  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  physiognomy,  we  find  a  great  va- 
riety of  complexion  among  them.  In  this 
country  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  are  not 
trnfrecjuent;  but  a  light  brunette  hue  with 
black  hair  is  most  common.  In  Germany 
and  Poland,  the  ordinary  complexion  is  more 
florid,  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Portugal  are  very 
dark ;  while  those  who  have  been  settled 
from  very  remote  times  in  Cochin  and  the 
interior  of  Malabar,  are  so  black  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  by  their  complexion  from  the 
native  inhabitants.  Thus  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  complexion 
of  the  Jews  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to  that 
of  any  nation  in  which  their  residence  has 
been  sufficiently  prolonged  ;  while  of  this 
assimilation,  the  introduction  of  a  small 
amount  of  extraneous  blood  does  not  by  any 
means  afford  an  adequate  explanation.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  there  is  at  Mat- 
tacheri,  a  town  of  Cochin,  a  particular  colo- 
ny of  Jews  which  anived  at  a  comparatively 
late  date  in  that  countrv,  and  which  are 
called  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews.    That  they 


have  not  yet  been  blackened  by  the  tropical 
light  and  heat,  shows  that  iime  is  in  this  case 
a  necessary  condition. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Indo-European  branch 
of  the  Caucasian  stock,  we  encounter  a  series 
of  analogous  phenomena.  Passing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Islands, 
not  only  does  the  same  general  type  of  cra- 
nial conformation  ever}'where  re-appear ;  but 
a  fundamental  onformity  in  the  languages 
of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  their  history  and  tradi- 
tions, all  indicate  an  early  connection.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  certain  exceptional 
cases,  no  ethnologist  of  repute  now  disputes 
the  eastern  origin  of  the  great  body  of  the 
population  of  Europe.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  most  striking  example  of  variation  of  color 
among  the  descendants  of  one  common 
stock ;  for  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoo 
does  not  less  differ  from  that  of  a  Scandina- 
vian, than  does  that  of  the  Negro  ;  indeed, 
there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  interposed 
between  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  in- 
habitant of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  jet 
black  of  the  dweller  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Even  if  the  common  origin  of  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Germanic  and  other  European  nations 
should  be  disputed,  (which,  however,  cannot 
be  attempted  without  overthrowing  the 
whole  fabric  of  modem  philology,)  it  will 
bo  easy  to  show  that  similar  variations  are 
generated  within  much  narrower  limits. 
Thus  among  the  Hindoo  nation  alone,  we  find 
the  most  marked  diversities  of  complexion  ; 
some  are  as  black  as  Nogroos,  some  are  of  a 
copper  color,  others  little  daiker  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  others 
have  actually  fair  complexions  with  blue 
eyes,  and  aubirm  or  even  red  hair.  These 
diversities  appear  to  be  connected  with  two 
sets  of  conditions,  as  their  operating  causes. 
The  first  place  must  de  assigned  to  the  mark- 
ed differences  of  climate,  which  prevail  be- 
twixt the  mountainous  elevations  of  Kashmir 
or  Kafiristan,  and  the  low  plains  bordering 
the  great  rivers  of  India.  But  the  distinction 
of  castes  is  scarcely  of  secondary  conse- 
quence ;  since  it  perpetuates  the  same 
modes  of  life  in  particular  families  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  also  tends  to  render 
permanent  any  variety  that  may  spontane- 
ously spring  up,  and  to  resti-ain  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  caste  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
high- caste  people  of  the  northern  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  India  are  remarkable  for 
the  fairness  of  their  complexions ;  while  the 
Affghans,  descended  from  the  Median  stock, 
and  speaking  a  dialect  derived  from  the  an- 
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cient  Zend,  contain  within  their  passes  every 
variety  of  complexion,  from  that  of  the  dark 
Indian  to  that  of  the  fair  European. 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  hue  of  the  skin  as  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  since, 
whatever  we  may  assume  to  be  its  typical 
complexion,  that  type  is  subject  to  every 
kind  and  degree  of  modification.     The  Arabs, 
the  -Berbers,   the   Jews,  the   Hindoos,   the 
Affghans,   and  numerous  other  tribes  that 
might  be  cited,  exhibit  many  such  modifica- 
tions among  themselves,  not  to  mention  those 
which   distinguish  them  from   each   other ; 
when  the  European  nations  are  added  to  the 
list,  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  striking. 
Let  us  next  examine  the  African  nations. 
Here,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  no  such  vari- 
ety embarrasses  us :   blackness,  with  a  rcd- 
disli  or  yellowish  tinge,  being  the  universal 
hue  of  the  Ethiopian  race.     Such  an  asser- 
tion, however,  would  only  exhibit  the  very 
limited  information  of  the  rash  ethnologist 
who  should  hazard  it ;  for  no  fact  is  better 
established,  than   that  of  great  diversity  of 
complexion  among  the  different  inhabitants 
of  this  great  continent.     Some  of  the  Kafir 
tribes,   among   which   we    frequently   meet 
with  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses, 
have    also   light    brown    complexions    and 
reddish  hair ;  yet  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  attributing  to  them  an  origin  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  proper  Negro  races, 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  different 
degrees  of  affinity.     There  are  tribes  even 
upon  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts,  considera- 
bly  lighter  than   ordinary   Negroes.      The 
Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in 
his  complexion  ;  whilst  the  Fiilahs  of  Central 
Africa  are  of  a  dark  copper  color. 

The  widest  departure  from  the  ordinary 
Negro  complexion  is  shown  in  the  African 
nations  who  border  on  the  lied  Sea.  Little 
was  known  of  them  prior  to  the  French  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt ;  much  information,  how- 
ever, has  been  gained  since,  especially  by 
M.  d' Abbadie.  They  exhibit  specialties  on  the 
one  hand,  which  approximate  closely  to  the 
Negro  type ;  though  in  other  respects,  more 
particularly  in  the  hue  of  their  skin,  the 
severance  is  complete  : — so  that  they  evident- 
ly constitute  a  series  of  links  between  the 
Negro  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  race.  This 
gradual  transition  has  been  attributed  by 
writers  who  regard  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
of  Caucasian  origin,  to  an  intermixture  of 
races  from  neighboring  confines.  But  M. 
d'Abbadie,  a  most  careiul  observer,  express- 
ly states  that  these  intermediate  tribes  are 


certainly  not  Mulattoes,  having  none  of  the 
characters  of  mixed  races.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  each  of  them  distinguished  by  the 
characteristic  physical  features  and  peculi- 
arities of  language,  which  mark  them  out  as 
races  distinct  from  the  Negroes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  white  races  on  the  other; 
though  they  possess  at  the  same  time  points 
of  resemblance  to  both.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  lightest  complexions  and  a  superior  phys- 
ical conformation  characterize  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  highlands;  whilst  the  dwellers 
on  the  low  plams  beneath  the  same  latitudes 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  Negroes  of  their 
neighborhood,  not  merely  in  the  blackness  of 
their  skin,  but  in  the  tliickness  of  their  lips, 
the  flatness  of  their  noses,  and  the  crispness 
of  their  hair. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
tained by  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr. 
Prichard  respecting  the  physical  characters 
of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians.  The  conclusion  to 
which  it  conducts  him  is  a  conviction — that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  so  closely  allied 
to  the  Negro  race,  that  the  origin  of  both 
was  probably  the  same.  Thg  complexion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  represented  by 
their  own  artists,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  red 
copper  or  light  chocolate  color,  and  to  have 
resembled  the  present  complexion  of  the 
reddest  of  the  Fulah  and  Kafir  tribes.  Their 
peculiar  physiognomy  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  still  better,  perhaps,  in  their  sculptures : 
where  it  is  at  once  recognized  as  much  more 
African  than  Arabian  :  the  Negro  features 
being  only  an  exaggeration  of  it.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  that  this  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  philological  considerations. 

Complexion,  therefore,  must  bo  admitted 
to  be  no  such  definite  distinction  as  can 
sever  the  Negro  races  from  other  branches 
of  the  human  family.  Nor  will  the  character 
of  their  hair  be  found  more  conclusive ; 
though  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  be  a 
more  lasting,  and  therefore  more  trust  wor- 
th}', critAjrion — so  much  so,  that  the  African 
nations  have  been  collectively  termed  *'  wool- 
ly-haired." Now,  it  is  clearly  proved  by 
microscopic  examination,  that  the  hair  of  the 
Negro  is  not  wool ;  and  that  its  intimate 
structure  differs  from  that  of  the  fairer  races, 
solely  in  the  greater  quantity  of  pigmentary 
matter  con  tamed  in  its  interior — as  is  the 
case  with  jet-black  hair  in  our  own  country. 
The  crisp,  twisted  growth  of  Negro  hair  is 
the  only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  sepa- 
rated from  the  straight  and  flowing  hair  of 
Europeans.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  futility  oC  oX^AXii^Nkci^  Vj^  ^k^wc^IU^ 
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races  on  distinctions,  which  do  not  exceed 
such  variations  as  may  be  observed  within 
the  hmits  of  any  single  race.  For  instance, 
among  the  African  nations,  some  have  a  dark 
complexion,  and  are  conformable  in  other 
respects  to  the  Negro  type,  yet  at  the  same 
time  have  lonj;  flowing  hair.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  many  Europeans,  having  no 
admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with  hair  so  crisp 
and  frizzled  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet 
of  woolly.  But  supposing  the  difference  to 
be  as  great  and  constant  as  is  commonly 
represented,  it  would  still  be  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  a  diversity  of  origin. 
For  the  zoologist  knows  that  he  can  place 
little  reliance  upon  characters  derived  from 
the  hairy  covering,  they  are  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  yariation  under  climatic  influences. 
Thus  the  sheep  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  descended  from  those  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards,  bear  wool  in  the 
first  instance,  and  continue  to  do  so  if  regu- 
larly shorn.  If  neglected,  however,  the 
wool  forms  a  large  tufted  mass,  which  finally 
breaks  off  in  shaggy  portions ;  and  beneath 
is  found,  not  fresh  wool,  nor  a  naked  and  dis- 
eased skin,  but  a  short  fine  hair,  shining  and 
smooth,  like  that  of  the  goat  in  its  best  state : 
and  this  remains  permanently,  the  wool  never 
reappearing. 

On  instituting  a  similar  comparison  be- 
tween the  complexions  of  the  various 
branches  and  offsets  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
it  will  appear  that,  although  an  admixture 
of  yellow  is  one  of  its  most  constant  charac- 
ters, yet  this  may  co  exist  with  many  other 
shades,  and  may  even  disappear  altogether. 
Thus,  in  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India,  still  existing  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
the  north,  in  the  Decc-m,  and  especially  in 
Ceylon, — all  of  which  appear  from  the  char- 
acters of  their  language,  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  their  traditions,  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Northern  Asiatic,  rather  than  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Arian  stock, — we  find  a  variety 
of  shades  of  complexion ;  and  this  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  nation.  For 
example,  the  Cinghalese  are  described  by 
Dr.  Davy  as  varying  in  color  from  light 
brown  to  black ;  the  prevalent  hue  of  their 
hair  and  eyes  is  black,  but  hazel  eyes  and 
brown  hair  are  not  very  uncommon:  gray 
eyes  and  red  hair  are  occasionally  seen, 
tnough  rarely  ;  and  sometimes  the  light- blue 
or  red  eye  and  light  flaxen  hair  of  the  Albi- 
no. Dr.  Davy,  in  describing  such  a  one, 
remarks  that  her  complexion  would  scarcely 
be  considered  peculiar  in  England,  certainly 
not  in  Norway ;  for  her  eyes  were  light  blue,  I 


and  not  particularly  weak,  her  hair  of  the 
color  that  usually  accompanies  such  eyes* 
and  her  complexion  rather  rosy.  "  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,'  he  adds,  "that  an  accidental 
variety  of  this  kind  might  propagate,  and 
that  the  white  race  of  mankind  is  sprung 
from  such  an  accidental  variety.  The  In- 
dians are  of  this  opinion ;  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition or  story  among  them  in  which  this 
origin  is  assigned  to  us."  This  tendency 
towards  a  fair  and  even  florid  complexion, 
with  light  blue  eyes  and  bushy  hair,  can  be 
traced  in  several  other  nations  of  the  same 
type,  such  as  the  Mantchoos  in  China,  and 
also  among  the  Chinese  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Samoiedes,  Tun- 
gusians,  and  others  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  have  a  dirty  brown  or  swarthy 
complexion.  A  scantiness  of  hair,  we  may 
observe,  is  generally  found  in  company  with 
the  Mongolian  type ;  yet  there  are  tribc^s 
having  all  the  other  characters  conformable, 
and  speaking  Linguages  obviously  derived 
from  the  sami3  stock,  whose  hair  and  beard 
are  long  and  bushy. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Oceanic  races,  any 
attempt  to  employ  the  characters  of  the  skin 
and  hair  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  other  supposed  primary  stocks, 
must  utterly  fail,  so  great  and  so  numerous 
are  the  diversities.  Thus  the  Malays  of  the 
eastern  Archipelago,  who  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  features  and  general  conforma- 
tion, are  of  darker  color ;  retaining,  how- 
ever, somewhat  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  their 
complexion.  This  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  whose 
aspect  is  decidedly  Mongolian,  and  whose 
complexion  is  of  a  citron  hue,  although  it 
becomes  brown  by  exposure.  The  Tahicians 
and  Marquesjms — especially  in  the  families 
of  their  chiefs,  which  are  secluded  from  the 
wind  and  sun — exhibit  a  clear  olive  or  bru- 
nette complexion,  such  as  is  common  amonor 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  ; 
and  the  hair,  though  generally  black,  is 
sometimes  brown,  auburn,  or  even  red  or 
flaxen.  The  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  Islanders 
are  somewhat  darker,  and  their  hair  is  fre- 
quently crisp  and  frizzled.  The  New  Zea- 
landers  and  Ombai  islanders  present  remark- 
able varieties  of  complexion,  as  well  as  of 
general  conformation ;  some  of  them  being 
tall,  well-formed,  and  comparatively  fair, 
whilst  others  are  dark  or  almost  black,  and 
inferior  in  stature  and  figure.  Yet  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  in  either  of 
these  cases  a  mixed  descent ;  or  for  surmis- 
ing that  they  have  a  different  parentage  from 
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each  other,  or  from  the  fairer  race^  of  other 
islands.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar, 
little  is  known  as  yet  with  any  certainty  ;  but 
it  appears  that  some  of  them  approximate 
towards  the  Malayan  type,  others  towards 
the  Negro.  The  probability  of  an  admixture 
of  race  is  here  obviously  considerable. 

But  besides  the  ^lalayan  Polynesians, 
whose  affinity  to  each  other  and  to  the  Mon- 
golian stock  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there 
arc  others  whose  settlement  in  particular 
islands  seems  to  have  been  of  much  older 
date,  and  whose  physical  characters  have  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Negro.  These  tribes  are  described  as  fero- 
cious and  sullen,  of  savage  and  menacing 
aspect,  averse  to  intercourse  with  strangers, 
exceeding  in  ugUness  the  most  ill-favored 
brood  of  the  African  forests,  and  rivalling 
them  in  the  sooty  blackness  of  their  com- 
plexion. Some  of  them  have  the  woolly 
hair  of  the  Negroes  of  Guinea;  but  others 
have  long  straight  locks  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Algon- 
quins ;  while  many  astonish  the  beholder 
with  their  broad,  bushed-out,  and  frizzly 
periwigs,  reaching  to  the  circumference  of 
three  feet,  by  which  they  obtained  from 
Dampier  the  epithet  of  "mop-headed  Pa- 
puas.*'  The  headquarters  of  these  "Pela- 
gian Negroes,**  as  Dr.  Prichard  calls  them, 
arc  the  insulated  countries  which  lie  around 
Australia.  In  some  of  these  they  constitute 
the  sole  population  ;  but  wherever  the  Ma- 
layan races  have  established  themselves,  the 
blacker  tribes  have  been  either  exterminated 
or  driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
interior.  The  relation  of  these  people  to  the 
genuine  Malay o-Polynesian  race  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  consequence  of  our  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  former. 
But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  behef  of  their  common  origin,  and 
especially  this : — In  several  of  the  islands 
peopled  by  the  Malay o-Polynesian  stock,  the 
complexion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
are  continually  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air,  grows  darker,  tlie  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  somewhat  crisp,  with  a 
decided  approach  towards  tlie  Pelagian  Ne- 
gro type.  Yet  among  the  very  same  people, 
the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their  days  in 
ease,  and  are  carefully  sheltered  from  the 
tropical  sun,  have  a  ftiir  complexion  and  an 
almost  European  cast  of  features.  All  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  dif- 


ferences can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
diversified  agency  of  climate  and  physical  in- 
fluences on  the  different  branches  of  a  race 
originally  the  same.  If  color  be  once  adopted 
as  a  test  of  separate  origin,  we  must  suppose 
that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  hav- 
ing the  same  customs  and  traditions,  and 
closely  related  in  general  conformation, 
sprang,  nevertheless,  from  ancestors  who 
had  no  relation  to  each  other ;  and  we  must 
assign  a  distinct  pair  to  almost  every  island 
or  group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instances 
even  two  or  more  pairs  to  a  single  island. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  Amtrican  nations, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  appellation 
"  red  men"  is  by  no  means  characteristic ; 
for,  not  only  are  tribes  elsewhere  found,  at 
least  equally  deser%'ing  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  continent  of  America.  Al- 
though some  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians are  copper-colored,  some  are  as  fair 
as  many  Europeans ;  others  arc  of  a  brown 
or  yellow  complexion,  and  others  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  black  as  the  Negroes  of  Af- 
rica. Here  also,  therefore,  we  should  be 
forced  into  the  supposition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  primitive  stocks  in  near  vicinity  to 
each  other,  were  so  much  authority  to  be 
attributed  to  color  as  to  allow  it  to  conclu- 
sively establish  the  separate  origins  of  any 
races  of  mankind. 

We  haVe  already  adverted  to  examples 
in  which  there  existed  historical  proof,  or 
at  least  adequate  presumption,  of  an  actual 
change  in  the  prevalent  hue  of  a  people, 
within  a  certain  tract  of  time  ;  we  may  ad- 
duce a  few  more  instances  by  way  of  con- 
firmation. The  Barabra  or  Berbeiines  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Nile  appear,  from 
the  most  careful  researches  that  have  been 
made  into  their  history,  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Nobata?,  who  were  brought  fif- 
teen centuries  ago  from  an  oasis  in  the 
western  country,  by  Diocletian,  to  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  particular  dis- 
trict, out  of  which  they  issued,  appears  to 
have  been  Kordofan  ;  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  true  Negroes,  still  preserve 
and  speak  the  Barabra  language.  1'he  Ber- 
berines  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  any  soil  they  plant  date 
trees,  set  up  wheels  for  irrigation,  and  sow 
dhourra  and  leguminous  plants.  At  Cairo, 
where  many  of  them  resort,  they  are  prized 
for  their  honesty.  Now,  this  advance  in 
civilization  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable change  in  complexion :  for  their 
present  physiognomy  and  l\\iA  <5kl  ^«a^  ^xfc 
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very  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians: their  hair,  too,  is  long  and  slightly 
crisp,  without  being  woolly.  This  altera- 
tion cannot  be  set  down  to  any  intermixture 
with  the  Arabs  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley,  from  whom  the  Berberines  keep 
themselves  distinct.  In  like  manner  the 
Funge,  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
Sennaar  about  three  centuries  ago,  although 
originally  Negroes  of  the  Shiliikh  nation,  no 
longer  present  the  physiognomy  or  complex- 
ion of  that  race,  but  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proach the  Berberines.  There  appears  in 
both  cases  to  be  a  special  tendency  towards 
a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair;  and 
among  the  Funge  the  individuals  thus  dis- 
tinguished are  stated  to  form  a  separate 
caste,  being  known  under  the  name  of  "  El 
Akmar,"  or  **  the  red  people."  In  North- 
em  India,  again,  there  are  tribes  of  moun- 
taineers descended  from  families  which  mi- 
^ated  at  remote  periods  from  the  plains  of 
Rindostan  to  high  tracts  in  the  Himalaya, 
especially  towards  the  sources  of  the  sacred 
rivers.  Many  of  these  have  so  far  departed 
from  the  ordinary  Hindoo  aspect  as  to  have 
acquired  a  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  auburn  or  red  hair.  The  most  complete 
change,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Siah-P6sh.  They  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Sanskrit,  (which  is  no  longer  the  spoken 
language  of  any  part  of  India,)  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  only  the  simplest  form  of 
Hindoo  mythology ; — they  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  to  have  separated  from  the  main 
stock  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  and  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  Siah- 
Posh  arc  a  people  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes,  arched 
eye-brows,  and  fair  complexion ;  they  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  Afighan  or  Cashmi- 
rian  people  near  whom  they  dwell. 

We  have  thus  shown,  that  however  easy 
it  may  be  to  select  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  vaiious  races,  and  to  set 
them  up  as  typical  forms,  it  is  utterly  futile 
to  attempt  to  make  any  general  classifica- 
tion of  races  according  to  such  forms. 
There  is  no  single  distinctive  ciiaracter  com- 
mon to  all  those  tribes,  whose  general  agree- 
ment would  nevertheless  re<juire  their  asso- 
ciation in  any  such  tiystem  of  classification  ; 
and  there  is  none  so  permanent  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  undergoing  modification  in  course 
of  time,  either  from  inherent  tendency  to 
spontaneous  variation,  or  from  the  influence 
of  external  conditions. 

A  general  view  of  the  phenomena  belong- 


ing to  the  various  complexions  of  the  human 
race  must  compel  us  to  admit,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  influence  of  climate 
among  the  causes  of  these  varieties.  Thus 
it  is  only  in  the  intertropical  regions,  and  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  them,  that 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  depth  of  color 
in  tho  skin  ;  and  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
those  regions  have  an  inclination  to  com- 
plete blackness,  which  may,  however,  be 
kept  in  check  by  other  circumstances.  The 
two  other  conditions  which  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  modifying  influence,  next  to 
geographical  position,  are  elevation  above 
the  sea-levei,  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  botanical  geography, 
elevation  is  considered  an  equivalent  to  re- 
moval towards  the  nearest  pole ;  and  it  has 
obviouslv  the  same  eftect  on  human  com- 
plexion  as  on  the  growth  of  plants — the 
inhabitants  of  mounUtinous  districts  being 
almost  always  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains 
at  their  base.  On  the  influence  of  humidity 
much  stress  is  laid  by  M.  D'Orbigny  and 
Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  each  of  whom  has 
made  the  remark,  as  the  result  of  personal 
and  independent  observation  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  World,  that  people  who 
live  under  the  damp  shade  of  dense  and 
lofty  forests  are  comparatively  fair ;  whilst 
those  exposed  to  solar  heat  in  diy  and  open 
spaces  arc  of  a  much  deeper  hue. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  be- 
tween climate  and  color  is  not  perfectly 
uniform  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  uniform  as  the 
relation  between  color  and  race  ; — that  is, 
the  difl*erence  of  shade  among  diflercnt 
families  of  nations  which  have  been  ex- 
posed sufficiently  long  to  the  same  climatic 
influences,  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
presents  itself  among  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.  It  would  seem  that,  among 
the  greater  number  of  dark-skinned  nations, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  complexion 
than  is  found  in  those  of  fairer  hue.  We 
have  already  noticed  this,  when  speaking  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  :  and  the 
following  quotation  from  Bishop  Heber'a 
journal  shows  the  amount  of  variety  exist- 
ing among  the  Hindoos.  He  remarks,  on 
landing,  "  The  great  difterencc  in  color  be- 
twixt different  natives  struck  me  much. 
Of  the  crowd  by  w^hom  we  were  surrounded, 
some  were  as  black  as  Negroes,  others 
merely  copper-colored,  and  others  little 
darker  than  the  Tunisines  whom  I  have 
seen  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  Principal 
of  the  Bishop's  College,  who  came  down  to 
meet  me,  and  who  has  seen  more  of  India 
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than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  difference,  which  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere 
striking.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of 
exposure,  since  this  variety  is  visible  in  the 
fishermen,  who  are  naked  all  alike.  Nor 
does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high- 
caste  Brahmins  are  sometimes  black,  while 
Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference,  like 
that  of  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Eu- 
rope ;  thoufifh,  where  so  much  of  the  body 
is  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  more  striking 
here  than  in  our  own  country." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arab,  living  in  the 
country  of  the  Negro,  becomes  of  Negro 
blackness  ;  that  the  Negro,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  presents  the  dark  red 
tinge  of  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  that  the  Jew, 
transplanted  into  the  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, has  tlie  original  swarthy  complexion 
of  his  race  replaced  by  a  fair  and  even  a 
florid  hue,  whilst  another  offset  of  the  same 
stock  rivals  in  blackness  the  Hindoos  among 
whom  he  dwells ;  that  the  Hindoo,  when  he 
migrates  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  as  fair 
as  the  Europeans  who  have  come  thither 
from  the  far  North  ;  that  the  nations  proved 
by  aflinities  of  language  to  be  descendants 
of  the  great  Arian  stock,  which  has  dis- 
persed itself  through  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, admit  of  every  variety  of  color ;  and 
that  equal  and  similar  varieties  abound 
among  the  members  of  other  groups  of  na- 
tions, (e.  g,  the  American  and  the  Polyne- 
sian) whose  geographical  distribution  and 
linguistic  aflBnities  afford  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  a  common  origin.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  candid  person  can  weigh  this 
mass  of  evidence,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  extreme  differences 
of  complexion  are  unsafe  indications  of  an 
original  distinctness  of  race ;  and  that  these 
differences  owe  their  oriixin  far  more  to  the 
prolonged  influence  of  external  physical 
conditions,  than  to  any  other  assi<rnable 
causes.  And  we  thus  arrive  at  the  same  re- 
•ult  to  which  we  were  led  by  a  comparison  of 
the  cranial  conformation  of  the  different  races. 

The  general  propositions,  then,  which  we 
feel  entitled  to  deduce  from  these  premises, 
are  as  follows : — First,  that  no  such  differ- 
ence exists  in  tlie  external  aspect  or  internal 
structure  of  the  different  races  of  men  as  I 
would  justify  the  assertion  of  their  distinct 
origin  ;  and  second,  that  although  the  com- 
parison of  the  anatomical  characters  of  races 


does  not  furnish  any  positive  evidence  of 
their  descent  from  a  common  stock,  it  proves 
that,  even  if  their  stocks  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, there  could  have  been  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  them, — the  descendants  of 
any  one  such  stock,  being  able  to  assume 
the  characters  of  another. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  physiological  comparisons  instituted  by 
Dr.  Prichard,  of  which,  however,  we  can 
only  notice  the  leading  features.  He  lays 
it  down,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  general 
axiom,  that  the  great  laws  of  the  vital 
functions,  such  as  those  governing  the  peri- 
ods and  duration  of  Hfe,  the  economy  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  parturi- 
tion and  reproduction,  are,  with  slight  devi- 
ations resulting  from  external  agencies, 
constant  and  uniform  in  each  particular 
species ;  whilst  there  are  usually  decided 
differences  in  regard  to  the  same  peculiari- 
ties among  races  of  animals,  which,  though 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  yet  specifi- 
cally distinct.  This  axiom  will  be  admitted, 
we  believe,  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
signally  confirmed  by  the  careful  study  of 
those  races  of  domesticated  animals,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
anatomical  variation. 

Now,  taking  the  average  duration  of  life 
as  the  first  point  of  comparison,  we  find 
th.it,  w^hilst  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  between  man  and  the  highest 
apes — the  full  term  of  existence  of  the 
Chimpanzee  being  stated  by  M.  Le^json  at 
not  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  of  infe- 
rior species  being  less — there  is  absolutely 
no  ditference  among  the  several  races  of 
mankind  ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  Negro  and 
American  races  being  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  the  European  ;  with  the  same  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  under  the  same  circuj?i- 
stances  as  regards  climate,  mode  of  life,  6ic, 
This  is  true  also  of  the  period  at  which  the 
body  attains  its  full  development ;  of  that  at 
which  the  capability  of  reproduction  is  first 
manifested  in  the  female,  and  of  that  at 
which  it  ceases.  The  slight  diffe nances 
which  are  observable  as  to  these  pariiculars 
among  the  several  races,  are  not  greater 
than  among  individuals  of  the  same  race  or 
nation  under  similar  climatic  influences. 
The  term  of  gestation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  definite  of  all  the  periodical  phenom- 
ena of  life,  and  which  frequently  differs 
widely  in  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  is  exactly  the  same  in  every  one  of 
the  human  races. 
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This    conclusion   derives  additional  sup- 
port from  the  results  attending  the  mixture 
of  races.     Dr.  Prichard  has  drawn  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  point,  and  has  placed 
the   question   in  a  somewhat  new   aspect. 
He  brings  together  a  large  number  of  facts 
from  the  domains  of  zoology  and  botany,  to 
prove  the  comparative,  if  not  the  absolute, 
sterility  of  mules,  or  hybrids  between  parents 
of  different  species ;   and  the  superior  vigor 
and    fecundity   of    hybrids   whose   parents 
are  merely  varieties  of  one  species.     Accord- 
ing  to  De   Candolle,  no   hybrids   between 
plants  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species  can 
continue  the  race   by   themselves  for  more 
than  three  or  four  generations ;  their  capa- 
bility of   more  permanent  fecundity  being 
dependent  on  the  occasional  crosnng  of  the 
race  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks,  towards 
which   it  gradually    returns ;    so   that   the 
hybrid   race  becomes  virtually  extinct.     It 
is   questioned    by    Dr.    Prichard    whether 
hybrids  between  animals  of  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinct species  are  ever  fertile  with  each  other, 
although  it  is  well  known   that  they  may 
become  so  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  an  intermixture  of  mere  varieties,  as  in 
the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals,  tends  to  the  improvement  of   the 
race,  and  is  favorable  to  its   perpetuation. 
He  considers  that  it  may  be  possible  in  this 
manner  to  test  the  specific  identity  or  dif- 
ference of  two  races  of  plants  or  animals ; 
any  two  races  that  will  produce  a  progeny 
of  equal  fertility  with  themselves  being  of 
the  same  species,  whilst  those  whose  pro- 
geny falls  off  in  vigor  and  fecundity  are  to 
be  regarded  as  of  different  species.     If  this 
test  could  be  implicitly  relied  on,  the  spe- 
cific identity  of  all  the  human  races  must  be 
at  once  admitted  ;    since  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  that  races  of  men  descended 
from  a  mixed  parentage  are  at  least  equal  in 
^igor  and   fertility  to  their   parent   stocks, 
and  frequently  exceed  them.     But  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  naturalists  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally agreed  on  the  adoption  of  this  test ; 
there    beingr  many  who   maintain  that  the 
limits  of  hybridity  are  much  wider  than  Dr. 
Prichard  supposes  ;    and  that  the  fertility  of 
the  progeny  depends  rather  upon  the  gene- 
ral simihirity  of  the  parents  than  upon  their 
specific   unity.     Certain   eminent  zoologists 
are  even  disposed  to  believe  that  our  domes- 
ticated  quadrupeds  are  for  the  most   part 
hybrid    races  between  parents  of  different 
species.     On  this  supposition,  our  breeds  of 
horses,   oxen,   sheep,   dogs,   cats,  &c.,  are 


not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  descended 
from  single  wild  stocks  now  for  the  most 
part  lost  sight  of,  but  have  had  several 
original  stocks,  whose  traces  are  still  dis- 
corerable.  Hence  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  particu- 
lar argument;  though  whatever  weight  it 
possesses  must  go  into  the  scale  of  original 
unity. 

Following  the  order  we  have  indicated, 
we  shall  now  pass  to  that  department  of 
our  survey  which  embraces  the  Psychical 
characters  of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind:— ^in  our  apprehension,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  inquiry;  but 
which.no  ethnologist  till  Dr.  Prichard  had 
thought  worthy  of  a  systematic  investigation. 
The  capaciousness  of  the  skulls  of  the  Negro 
and  European  has  been  measured  and  com- 
pared; but  little  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  workings  of  the  brains  which  they 
contained.  The  color  of  the  skin,  the  flat- 
ness or  projection  of  the  nose,  the  lankness 
or  crispness  of  the  hair,  the  straightness  or 
curvature  of  the  limbs,  have  been  scrutinized 
and  contrasted  ;  as  if  these  alone  constituted 
the  proper  description  of  man :  though  it  is 
surely  in  the  psychical  character  and  its 
manifestations  that  the  attributes  of  human- 
ity peculiarly  consist. 

The  tests  by .  which  we  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  outcast  and  degraded  of  our 
own  country  to  a  common  humanity,  are 
surely  the  same  by  which  we  should  esti- 
mate the  true  relation  of  the  Negro,  the 
Bushman,  or  the  Australian  savage,  to  the 
cultivated  European.  We  must  not  judge 
of  their  capabilities  solely  by  their  manner 
of  life,  however  wretched  that  may  be  ; 
since  this  is  often  forced  upon  them  by 
external  circumstances.  Nor  have  we  any 
right  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  enter- 
tiiining  any  particular  class  of  ideas,  simply 
because  we  cannot  find  the  traces  of  these 
in  their  existing  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  only  when  such  people  have  been  atten- 
tively studied — not  by  a  passing  traveller, 
who,  though  he  may  pick  up  a  little  of  their 
language,  sees  little  of  their  inner  life — but 
bv  a  resident  who  has  made  it  his  business 
to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of  them- 
selves, and  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
acquaintance  with  habits  which  a  jealous 
reserve  would  conceal,  and  ideas  which  the 
imperfections  of  language  render  most  diffi- 
cult of  transmission — that  we  have  any 
right  to  affirm  what  they  arc;  and  even 
this  amount  of   information    affords    little 
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means  of  judging  what  they  may  become. 
It  will  be  only  when  the  eflfect  of  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been 
fairly  tested,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  of  any  essential  and  constant  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  most  de- 
graded being  clothed  in  the  human  form. 
It  will  only  be  when  the  influence  of  perfect 
equality  in  civilization  and  in  social  position 
has  been  ineffectually  brought  to  bear  on 
them  for  several  consecutive  generations, 
that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  say,  of  the 
Negro  or  any  other  race,  that  it  is  separated 
by  an  "impassable  barrier"  from  those 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  an  inalienable 
superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments. All  our  present  knowledge  on  this 
subject  tends  rather  to  show  that  no  such 
barrier  exists  ;  and  that  there  is  a  real  com- 
munity of  psychical  characters  among  all  the 
races  of  men  ;  the  differences  in  the  degree 
of  their  positive  and  relative  development 
not  being  greater  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  history  or  in  the  varieties  of  our  own 
race.  And  we  may  add,  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  more  we  learn  concern- 
ing any  particular  nation  or  tribe  reputed  to 
present  the  meanest  possible  aspect  of  hu- 
manity, the  more  we  generally  have  to 
recede  from  the  harshness  of  our  first  impres- 
sions. This  has  been  found  especially  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  They  were  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  not  merely  as  regards 
their  physical  condition,  but  to  be  deficient 
in  their  intellectual  and  their  moral  feelings, 
and  to  want  even  the  rudiments  of  any 
religious  impression.  More  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  however,  has  fully 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  statements.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  they  possess  many 
singular  institutions,  more  resembling  those 
of  the  North  American  Indians  than  of  any 
other  nation  known  to  us.  One  great  ob- 
struction to  the  improvement  of  their  social 
state  is  said  to  consist  (}is  in  a  certain  other 
country  nearer  home)  in  the  great  com- 
plexity of  their  landed  tenure — the  perverted 
ingenuity  of  which  would  do  credit,  it  is  said, 
to  the  genius  of  an  astute  lawyer. 

The  examination  of  the  psychical  endow- 
ments of  the  several  races  of  mankind  is 
pursued  by  Dr.  Prichard  through  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  details, 
into  which,  however,  we  have  no  longer  room 
to  enter.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  laying  before  our  readers  a  pretty 
full  account  of  one  of  his  most  striking  illus- 
trations. 


The  example  which  we  select  is  that  of 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  ;  a  race  which 
many  ethnologists  regard  as  the  most  de- 
graded of  the  human  species  ;  and  which 
some  have  thought  so  far  below  the  level  of 
the  real  Japetic  man,  as  not  even  to  be 
worth  making  slaves  of !  Their  language 
has  been  said  to  consist  only  of  a  few  gut- 
tural tones,  and  to  be  capable  of  expressing 
but  few  ideas ;  and  they  themselves  to  be 
all  but  incapable  of  reasoning.  Without 
houses  or  even  huts,  they  live  in  caves  and 
holes,  naked  and  half-starved  savages ;  and 
wander  through  forests  in  small  companies 
or  separate  mmilios,  hardly  supporting  a 
miserable  existence  on  wild  roots,  the  eggs 
of  ants,  lizards,  snakes,  and  the  most  loath- 
some insects.  They  are  horribly  filthy  in 
their  personal  habits,  and  their  only  enjoy- 
ment is  smoking.  They  are  said,  indeed,  to 
make  no  use  of  fire,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  their  pipes  ;  and  they  eat  the 
most  unclean  food  without  even  takinjj  the 
trouble  to  wash  it.  We  can  scarcely  feel 
surprised,  then,  that  those  writers  who 
search  for  indications  of  approximatiort  be- 
tween mankind  nnd  the  inferior  animals, 
should  have  found  in  these  wretched  Bush- 
men a  plain  link  of  connection. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Bushmen  are  a  degraded  caste  of  the 
Hottentot  race.  They  agree  with  the  Hot- 
tentots in  all  the  peculiarities  of  physiogno- 
my, cranial  conformation,  (fee,  by  which  the 
latter  are  characterized  ;  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  languages  of  the  two  races 
has  shown  that  there  is  an  essential  affinity 
between  them.  Still  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  is  derived  from  historical  testimony. 
The  process  of  the  conversion  of  Hottentots 
into  Bushmen — the  change  of  a  mild,  con- 
fiding, and  unenterprising  race  of  shepherds, 
wandering  about  in  large  societies  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  into  fierce,  suspicious,  and 
vindictive  savages,  who  issue  from  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  rocky  deserts  only  to  plunder 
and  destroy — has  been  witnessed  even 
within  the  present  generation,  as  the  result 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  colo- 
nists on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Kafirs  on  the 
other.  Hence  some  persons  have  attribu- 
ted the  origin  of  the  Bushman  race  entirely 
to  the  oppressions  to  which  certain  Hotten- 
tot tribes  had  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of 
their  more  civilized  neighbors;  and  have 
dated  it,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  appears,  however,  from 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Andrew  Sioscikw^  ^\tfi  ^«^»' 
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engaged  by  the  colonial  goremment,  during 
his  long  residence  in  South  Africa,  to  un- 
dertiike  a  journey  of  investigation  into  the 
interior  of  Hottentot-land  and  Kafiristan, 
not  to  be  strictly  true.  The  numbers  of  the 
Bushmen  will  have  been  augmented  from 
time  to  time  by  various  concjuered  and  re- 
duced tribes  of  Hottentots  resorting  to  the 
wandering  hordes  of  their  vicinity ;  yet  the 
first  separation  of  the  two  races  took  place 
at  a  remote  period,  probably  long  antece- 
dent to  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  at 
the  Capo.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  almost 
all  the  South  African  tribes  who  have  made 
any  advances  in  civilization,  are  surrounded 
by  more  barbarous  hordes,  whose  abodes 
are  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  fastnesses  of 
mountiiins  and  forests,  and  who  constantly 
recruit  their  numbers  by  such  fugitives  as 
crime  and  destitution  may  have  driven  from 
their  own  more  honest  and  thriving  commu- 
nities. Thus  the  Kafirs  have  their  Bush- 
men, as  well  as  the  Hottentots ;  although 
it  is  only  the  outcasts  of  the  latter  who  are 
known  to  the  Cape  colonists. 

NMwithstanding  what  has  been  just  stated 
of  the  fundamental  affinities  between  the 
Bushman  and  Hottentot  languages,  there  is 
so  groat  a  difference  in  their  vocabularies  as 
to  have  given  an  apparent  sanction  to  the 
idea  of  their  complete  dissociation.  Of  this 
difference,  however,  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
able  to  mye  a  satisfactory  account.  Ho 
states  that  many  of  the  Bushman  hordes 
vary  tlioir  speech  designedly,  by  affecting  a 
singular  mode  of  utterance,  and  even  adopt 
new  words  in  order  to  rondtT  their  meanins: 
unintelligible  to  all  but  the  members  of  their 
own  community.  This  modified  dialect  is 
more  or  less  understood  by  the  population 
belonging  to  each  Bushman  tribe ;  but  not 
by  the  Hottentots,  or  by  persons  who  know 
only  the  common  lan^uaije  of  the  race.  Tho 
clapping  noise  occiisioned  by  the  various 
motions  of  the  tongue,  which  Is  characteris- 
tic of  the  Hottentot  language,  occurs  still 
more  frequently  among  th(».  Bushmen ;  they, 
indeed,  often  use  it  so  incessantly,  as  to  seem 
to  be  giving  utterance  to  a  jargon  consisting 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  claps. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that 
these  curious  facts  are  valuable  as  bearing 
on  other  ethnological  questions. 

•*  The  fact  of  a  tribe  of  i>cople  in  a  better  con- 
dition, and  looking  upon  themselves  as  of  higher 
caste  and  dignity,  having  in  ita  vicinity  hordes  of 
a  lower  slate,  a  m/^c/ias,  or  *  mixed  multitude,' 
descended  probably  from  refugees  and  outcasts, 
and  more  or  less  mingled  witii  foreigners  and  vag- 


abonds from  various  quarters,  is  a  thin?  likely  to 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides 
South  Africa ;  and  the  supposition  of  its  existence 
may  tend  to  explain  many  phenomena  in  history 
or  ethnology.  In  India,  for  example,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  mnny  a  tribe  of  obscure  orirrin  living 
beyond  the  limits,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized 
communities,  owes  its  existence*,  in  a  (rroat  part  at 
least,  to  the  shelter  which  woods  and  fastnesses 
and  mountainous  tracts  afford,  from  time  to  time, 
to  persons  whose  character  and  habits  oflife  are 
such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  observation  of  laws, 
and  for  submission  to  regal  and  priestly  ordi- 
nances." (Appendix  to  Natural  History  of  Man- 
kind, p.  598.) 

There  are  many  instances  in  ancient  his- 
tory of  tribes  who  were  probably  of  kindred 
origin  with  their  masters,  being  reduc(*d  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  vjissalage  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  treated  with  the  greatest  cru- 
elty. The  enslavement  of  the  Helots  by 
the  Spartans  will  occur  to  every  one.  In 
hke  manner  the  ancient  Slavonian  race  was 
long  held  in  servile  subjection  to  the  Sar- 
matae  ;  but  having  been  armed  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  common  country  against  the 
Goths,  they  finally  turned  their  arms  against 
their  domestic  tyrants  and  expelled  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Prich- 
ard observes,  there  was  probably  a  large 
population  of  mixed  races,  besides  the  pure 
castes  of  the  Egyptian  stock  ; — a  supposi- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
many  variotios  of  statement  in  ancient  de- 
scriptions of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  phys- 
ical traits  of  mummies, — while  the  national 
type,  iis  represented  by  paintings  and  sculp- 
tiires,  is  strikingly  unifurm.  Dr.  Prichard 
finds  another  analogy  in  the  case  of  the 
Laj)pes  of  Xorthern  Europe,  who  may  have 
originally  bornc.^  the  same  relation  to  the 
Finns  in  their  vicinity  as  the  Bushmen  bear 
to  the  present  Hottentots.  A  similar  or 
even  greater  difference,  at  least  in  bulk  and 
stature,  is  pointed  out  between  the  small 
and  meagre  Jk'douins  who  lead  a  predatory 
life  in  the  African  desert,  and  the  industri- 
ous Fellahs  who  live  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  who,  though  of  the  same  race, 
are  comparatively  stout  and  athletic  men. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
languages,  the  fact  that  a  savage  race  is 
known  to  modify  its  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  unintelligible  to  its  neighbors, 
is  by  no  means  unimportant.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  many  of  the  apparently- 
original  diversities  of  human  speech  have 
had  their  commencement  in  a  similar  cause, 
and  in  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  new  jar- 
gon  by  some  small   separated  community. 
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The  clapping  articulation  of  the  Hottentots 
themselves  may  have  originated  wliolly  from 
this  habit ;  particularly  if,  as  hinted  by 
Bunsen,  the  Hottentot  language  is  a  degrad- 
ed dialect  of  the  Kafir.  We  liave  specially 
noticed  their  case,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
obs(;r^'ing  that  the  moral  disparities,  by 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  exclude  the 
Bushmen  from  a  fellowship  with  the  higher 
races,  constitute  on  the  contrary  an  affinity 
between  them ;  since  such  surely  is  the 
case,  when  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  most  recent 
publication  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  total 
want  of  forethought,  and  a  wild  desire  of  re- 
venge, among  their  most  striking  character- 
istics. 

Would  we  could  say  that  recklessness 
or  ferocity  were  confined  to  the  rude  dwellers 
in  the  remote  deserts  of  South  Africa  !  Un- 
fortunately there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  na- 
tion, ui  the  very  bosom  of  which  there 
does  not  exist  an  outcast  population,  neither 
less  reckless  nor  less  prone  to  the  fearful 
indulgence  of  their  worst  passions  than 
these  miserable  Bushmen,  and  only  re- 
stniined  from  brtjaking  loose  by  external 
coercion.  Their  want  of  forethought  is 
matter  of  daily  lamentation  ;  and  as  often  as 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  paralyzed,  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  the  unknown  deserts  of  our 
great  towns  issue  from  their  dens,  and  rival, 
m  their  excesses  of  wanton  cruelty,  the  most 
t(irrible  exhibitions  of  barbarian  inhumanity. 
Now,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  admit  the  in- 
fluence of  want,  ignorance,  and  neglect, 
in  accounting  for  the  debiLsement  of  the 
savages  of  our  own  great  towns,  and  yet 
cherish  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  beinjr 
irreclaimable,  thev  may  at  least  be  broujrht 
up  to  the  standard  from  which  they  have 
degenerated ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
well  doubt  the  operation  of  the  siime  causes 
on  the  outcasts  of  the  Hottentot  races,  or 
refuse  to  believe  that  even  the  wretched 
Bushmen  might  be  brought  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  from  among  whom  they 
have  been  driven  forth. 

Of  the  Hottentots  themselves,  however, 
we  are  accustomed  to  entertain  a  very  low 
estimate;  our  ideas  of  them  have  been 
chietly  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Cape  settlers  with  the  tribes  which  have 
been  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  which 
hav<i  unfortunately  undergone  that  deterio- 
ratiun  which  is  so  often  f(^und  t4)  be  the  first 
result  of  the  contact  of  civilized  with  com- 
paratively savage  nations.  From  the  Dutch 
writers,  however,  who  described  the  Hot- 
tentots at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement. 


we  find  that  thev  were  orimnallv  a  nume- 
rous  people,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under 
the  patriarchal  government  of  chiefs  or 
elders ;  who  wandered  about  with  fiocks 
and  herds,  associating  in  communes  of 
three  or  four  hundred  persons,  li\'ing  in 
kraals,  or  movable  >'illages  of  huts,  which 
were  constructed  of  poles  or  boughs  covered 
with  rush  mats,  and  taken  down  and  carried 
about  on  pack-oxen.  They  were  bold  and 
active  in  the  chase,  and  courageous  in  war- 
fare ;  their  general  disposition  was  distin- 
guished by  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and 
they  are  particularly  extolled  as  the  most 
faithful  servants  in  the  world.  Thoujrh  ex- 
cessivelv  fond  of  wine,  brandv,  and  tobacco, 
they  might  safely  be  intrusted  with  them — 
neither  themselves  taking,  nor  suffering 
others  to  take,  any  such  articles  when  com- 

•  

mitted  to  their  charge.  Their  chastity  was 
remarkable — adultery  being  punished  with 
death.  Their  besetting  sin  appears  to  have 
been  indolence  ;  which  prevent«'d  them 
from  troubling  themselves  much  about  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  or  about  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Nevertheless,  when  they  could 
be  induced  to  apply,  they  made  no  mean 
progress.  Kolben,  a  voyager  and  writer  of 
that  date,  declares  that  he  has  known  many 
of  them  who  were  tolerable  masters  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese ;  one  partic- 
ularly, who  leamed  English  and  Portuguese 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  who  having  con- 
quered the  vicious  pronunciation  contracted 
from  his  native  speech,  was  said  by  good 
judges  to  understand  and  spi*ak  his  new 
languages  with  surprising  rcadiiK'ss  and 
propriety.  They  were  even  employed  by 
Europeans  in  affairs  that  retjuire  judg- 
ment and  capacity.  A  Hottentot  named 
Cloos  was  intrusted  by  Van  dor  Stel,  one  of 
the  early  governors  of  the  Cape,  with  carry- 
ing on  a  large  trade  in  cattle  with  tribes  at 
a  great  distance,  and  generally  executed  his 
commission  with  great  succe^s. 

And  yet  these  are  the  beings  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  with  certain  classes  of  writers  to 
represent  as  little  better  than  improved  apes, 
and  as  having  no  sufficient  cLiim  to  the  broth- 
erhood of  humanity  !  We  wish  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Caucasian  race  manifested  an 
equal  degree  of  improveability  with  some 
of  these  despised  Hottentots. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  Hot- 
tentots differ  from  the  higher  races  in  their 
incapacity  to  form  or  to  receive  religious 
ideas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true. 
The  authorities  to  which  we  have  just  refer- 
red assure  us  that  the   Hottentota  ol  ^Wkt 
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time  had  a  firm  belief  in  supreme  powers 
both  of  good  and  evil,  and  endeavored  to 
concihate  them  (especially  the  latter)  by 
religious  rites.  They  believed  also  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  but  whether  they  had 
any  distinct  idea  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments could  not  be  clearly  ascertained. 
The  early  endeavors  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance as  has  been  the  case  in  almost  every 
similar  instance ;  and  one  writer  has  given  as 
the  summing  up  of  his  observations,  that 
"the  Hottentots  seem  bom  with  a  natural 
antipathy  to  all  customs,  and  to  every  relig- 
ion, but  their  own."  But  it  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  when  the  attempt  was  perseveringly 
made  and  rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot 
nation  lent  a  more  wilUng  ear  than  any  other 
uncivilized  race  had  done,  to  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  ;  and  no  people  has  been 
more  strikingly  and  speedily  improved  by  its 
reception, — not  only  in  moral  character  and 
conduct,  but  also  in  outward  condition  and 
prosperity.  Gladly  would  we  follow  Dr. 
Prichfird  through  the  interesting  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  labors  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  of  their  settlements  at 
Gnadenthal  and  other  spots  on  which  they 
have  been  located.  We  are  sure  that  no  un- 
prejudiced person  can  perase  them,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  aptitude  for 
the  reception  of  religious  impressions,  they 
are  far  superior  to  the  young  heathens  of  our 
own  land,  who,  when  first  induced  to  attend 
a  ragged  school,  are  recorded  to  have  min- 
gled '•  Jim  Crow"  with  the  straias  of  adora- 
tion in  which  they  were  invited  to  join  ;  and 
who  did  their  best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  solemn  offering 
of  prayer.  With  the  following  extract  we 
must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
subject : — 

"  Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  re- 
mnrkablo  than  the  fact  that  so  strnng  a  sensation 
was  produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot  nation, 
and  even  amonnf  the  neighboring  tribes  of  differ- 
ent people,  by  the  improved  and  happy  condition 
of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as  to  excite  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hot- 
tentot?, and  oven  of  Bushmen,  set  out  for  the 
borders  of  Kafirland,  and  even  performrd  jour- 
neys of  many  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gnaden- 
thal. It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these 
barbarous  races  of  men,  that  the  savage  Bushmen, 
of  their  own  accord,  solicited  from  the  colonial 
government,  when  negotiations  were  opened  with 
them  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  that  teachers  might  be  sent 
among  them,  such  as  those  who  had  dwelt  among 


the  tame  Hottentots  at  Gnadenthal.  '  History," 
says  the  historian  of  the  mission,  *  probably  fur- 
nishes few  parallel  examples  of  a  savage  people,  in 
treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace,  thit  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  Christianity.' "  (Nat- 
ural History  of  Man,  p.  524.) 


The  records  of  the  same  devoted  order  of 
missionaries  have    furnished   Dr.    Prichard 
with  similar  materials  for  a  psychological  ac- 
count of  the  Greenlanders  and  Negroes ;  the 
former  being  a  branch  of  the  great  American 
family  of  nations,  which  has  been  represented 
by   many    writers    as    entirely    differing  in 
psychical  character  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the   Old  World ;  and  the  latter  being  pop- 
ularly regarded  even  in  this  country,  and  stdl 
more  in  the  United  States,  as  a  race  utterly 
incapable  of  elevation  to  our  own  level.     We 
find,  however,  in  these  as  in  other  races,  une- 
quivocal indications  of  the   same  moral  and 
intellectual   nature  as  that  which  the  most 
civilized  races  of  men  exhibit ;  these  indica- 
tions becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  their  habits  not  merely 
of  action   but   of  thought.     We   can  trace, 
in  short,  among  all  the  tribes  who  are  endow- 
ed with  articulate  speech,  the  same  rational, 
human  nature  ;  superior  to  that  of  the  high- 
est brutes,  not  merely  in  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  which  it  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing, but  in  that  capacity  for  generating  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  thus  arriving  at  general 
principles,   which,   so  far  as  we   have   the 
means  of  judgment,  appears  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  Man.     So  again,  we 
discover  in  all  of  them  the  same   elements 
of  moral  feeUng ;  the  same  sympathies  and 
susceptibilities  of  affection;  the   same  con- 
science or  internal  conviction  of  accountable- 
ness,  more  or  less  obscurely  developed ;  the 
same  sentiments  of  guilt  and  self-condemna- 
tion,  and    the   same    desire   of     expiation. 
These  principles  take  very  different  forms  of 
expression,  even  in  civilized  life  ;  much  more, 
therefore,  ought  w^e  to  be  prepared  for  finding 
nothing  more,  even  among  the  best  specimens 
of  uncivihzed  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  a  higher  understanding  and  of  a 
nobler  moral  nature,  than  that  which  they 
have  at  present  reached.     But  the  rudiments 
are  there ;  though  not   always  in  the  same 
degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to 
the   institutions  of  a  more  regular  society ; 
for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers under  a  rational  education ;  and  for  that 
growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
which  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
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promote  in  every  mind  that  opens  itself  to  its 
benign  influence. 

It  is  true  that  different  nations  manifest  a 
different  capacity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  improvement ;  but  this  difference  b 
not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between 
individuals  of  the  most  favored  races.  If  the 
Negro,  generally,  is  at  present   far  behind, 

J  ret  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  intel- 
ect  and  moral  character  of  individual  Ne- 
groes have  been  elevated  to  the  European 
standard  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
too  frequent  proof  that  the  intellect  and 
moral  character  of  the  European  are  capable, 
not  merely  in  individuals,  but  in  families  and 
groups  of  people,  of  sinking  even  below  the 
average  standard  of  the  Negro.  An  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  African  character,  nas 
led  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  our 
boasted  superiority  is,  after  all,  more  intel- 
lectual than  moral ;  and  that  in  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  affections,  in  childlike 
simplicity  and  gentleness  of  demeanor,  in  fact, 
in  all  tne  milder  graces  of  the  Christian 
temper,  we  raiay  even  have  much  to  learn  of 
the  despised  Negro.  "I  should  expect," 
said  Channmg,  "from  the  African  race,  if 
civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  intel- 
lectual originality,  than  in  ours;  but  more 
amiablcness,  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and  con- 
tent." They  might  not  nse  to  an  equality  in 
outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a 
much  happier  race.  We  have  ourselves  had 
considerable  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
capacity  of  Negro  children  with  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  population ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  equal,  and  that  there  is,  if  any- 
thing, a  superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro.  Bjisil  Hall  gives  the  same  testimony, 
on  the  authority  of  the  schoolmasters  even 
of  the  United  States.  That  this  mental  de- 
velopment is  genenilly  checked  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  the  Negroes  too  frequently  re- 
main through  life  in  the  condition  of  "  chil- 
dren of  a|  larger  growth,"  may  be  freely 
conceded ;  but  this  need  not  be  wondered  at, 
as  long  as  every  encouragement  to  advance- 
ment is  withheld,  and  the  doctrine  that  the 
Negro  never  can  be  admitted  within  the  pale 
of  white  civilization,  is  sedulously  maintained 
and  acted  on.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
sufficient  opportunities  have  existed,  and  suffi- 
cient inducement  has  been  offered,  the  result 
has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic philanthropist  could  expect.  We  may 
add  that  the  same  remark  respecting  the 
absence  of  any  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of 
the  children  of  races  reputed  to  be  inferior. 


has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Australians, 
the  Hottentots,  and  others  ;  who  nevcrthelei:3 
have  often  been  condemned,  in  the  same  off- 
hand way,  that  Caesar  and  his  countrymen 
would  have  unquestionably  disposed  of  the 
early  Britons.  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  such 
immense  difficulty  to  raise  man  out  of  his 
animal  condition,  that  the  wonler  rather  is, 
how  it  has  ever  been  done  at  all. 

Tlie  contributions  which  Ethnology  has 
received  from  Philological  investigation  have 
rapidly  increased  in  importance,  as  the  true 
principles  of  the  latter  science  have  bet-n  un- 
derstood and  applied.  We  almost  despair  of 
communicating  to  our  readers,  within  any 
re^isonable  limits,  an  idea  of  the  present 
aspect  of  this  department  of  the  inquiry.  We 
will,  however,  make  the  attempt  with  the  , 
assistance  of  the  able  Report  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association  by  the  Che  v. 
Bunsen. 

It  is  to  the  speculations,  discoveries,  and 
divinations  of  Leibnitz,  that  we  owe  the 
origin  of  thiit  investigation  into  the  history 
of  languages,  their  analysis,  comparison,  and 
classification,  which  is  termed  by  the  Ger- 
mans "  Sprachenkunde  ;"  and  to  represent 
which,  our  own  tongue  has  been  lately 
enriched  by  the  word  **  Glottology," — sum- 
ciently  apposite  and  significant,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  very  harmonious.  The  science 
has  as  yet  been  little  pursued  except  in 
Germany  ;  where  the  labors  of  the  Adelungs, 
Vater,  Klaproth,  Fred.  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Jacob 
Grimm,  WilUam  von  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  and 
others  scarcely  less  eminent,  attest  that  the 
seed  has  been  c!ust  into  no  unfruitful  soil.  It 
has  been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these 
philologists,  that  they  have  rejected  the 
etymological  dreams  and  conjectures,  the  loose 
compari:<ons  of  single  words  made  without 
principle  or  analogy,  and  generally  without 
any  sufficient  or  critical  knowledge  of  the 
idioms,  in  short,  all  that  unscientific  compari- 
son of  languages  or  rather  of  words  caught 
up  at  random  from  among  them,  which  have 
made  the  etymologies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth. 

"  By  its  very  principle,  the  critical  school  ad- 
mits of  no  claim  to  historical  affinity  between  dif- 
ferent lanflruapfef*,  unless  this  affinity  be  Bhown  to 
rest  apon  definite  laws,  upon  Rubstintial  analogy 
established  by  a  complete  cxamiuatiou  of  the  ma- 
terials. But  that  Fchool  demand:)  the  strictest 
proof  that  tliose  affinities  are  neither  accidental, 
nor  merely  ideal,  but  essential ;  that  titey  are  not 
the  work  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indij^enous, 
as  running  through  the  whole  original  Ui^^^^^  ^ 
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the  lanffTiaei's  cna>par(?d,  nccording  to  n  U.icc-Me 
general  riili:  of  aiialuiry.  Tlic  VLTy  iiifthnJ  of 
Uli^  critical  kIioc'I  cxcli'idcs  ttio  possibilily  of  uc- 
cidiMital  or  im-ru  iiL'al  an;ilo;£i<M  bv'iav  t:iki>n  for 
proor«of  a  rii[n<iioii  hi^nricjil  dfvccnt  of  dltTcri'nt 
tribi^M  or  nAilo:^."    (Ilnni'pn'a  Itcport,  p.  -JU.) 

By  this  methiid  of  stndy,  the  liingunjres 
of  the  great  bulk  of  tlic  existing  popukiiun 
of  the  Old  Cuntinent  maj  be  reduced  [o  five 

freat  familifs  or  dynasties.  These  nrc  : — 1. 
be  Indu-Kuropcon,  Homptimcs  termed  Indo- 
German,  frc-^uenlly  Jnpctic,  and  bv  late  ivri- 
ora  Avian  or  Iranian  languages.  2,  The 
Sj-ro-Aiiibian,  often  termed  Si'miiic.  3.  The 
languages  of  lli;jli  Asia  and  of  cerlain  parts 
of  Jiortliem  Europp,  to  wliicli  tlic  nnnic 
Turanian  has  licen  given,  anil  whicli  is 
t<Tmed  bv  Dr.  Piiohard  Ugro-Tartni'ian.  ■!. 
The  Cliineiie  and  Indo-CliincKfi.  or  tlic  mono- 
Bjllabic  and  unindected  language's.  5.  The 
African  liinguagcs,  spoken  by  tlic  wi>olly- 
hairi-d  nations  of  Africa,  who  iahabit  tlic 
cnuntri'.'s  within  a  few  degrees  to  the  north 
of  t)ie  ei|uaior,  nnd  all  south  of  tliat  line. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  first  of  iIh'bc  famili«s  of  languages, 
uid  to  the  viiriely  in  the  physical  chaniclers 
of  the  nation!)  who  spcnk  them.  No  scien- 
tific philoloc.'ist,  we  believe,  any  Inngi-r  re- 
twns  a  doubt  that  all  these  languages  have 
been  derived  from  one  prtniilivc  stock,  devi- 
ating frnra  Iheir  oti^nal  identity  by  varia- 
tions at  first  merely  dialeclic,  tut  ^raduidly 
increasi-d.  Of  course,  the  intunil  mference 
is,  that  the  nations  which  now  speak  them 
have  diverged  fr<jm  a  common  centre.  The 
only  alternative  capable  of  meeting  the  facts 
■eems  to  be  tlic  hypolbesis,  tliat  some  sin- 
gle nation,  to  whicti  the  Indo-Enrfipcan  lan- 
guage originally  hclongod,  coniiuerod  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Europe,  and  imposed  upon 
them  all  its  own  language.  But,  as  Dr. 
Prichard  justly  remarks  : — 

"  If  wo  suppose  tin  Asiatic  tribe,  for  exnirijiln, 
Bpenkiiij;  niiy  one  idioia  bolcngiog  to  this  iJyim.-ly 
of  lungiiiip'i',  to  li'ivc  lanJe  prin(|ucpls  ever  po  ex- 
Icni^ive  in  IOiirU{io  iiiiil  A^in,  williiiut  leaviii>,'  lr:ii'i':< 
in  liinlory,  will  I'll  i"  nlinoKt  InBrud'.We,  we  kIiuII 
■till  be  hr  froiii  a  vnhition  of  the  [m.Mi-iii.  Ifow 
ConM  one  rntt<iii  inlroilucc  0>Tiniin  hmj.'iiii'.'cf 
amonn  the  Uenniin  nations;  (.'«ltic(1inlect»,vnriinis 
*i  ihey  are,  anions  tlic  Cehii ;  llie  Selavrmie  |:in- 
gaage  uia<mi:  the  widely  i>|in-atl  n:iiions  of  Saniio- 
tia;  Greek  aiuuu^  the  Ureek^ ;  the  okl  Iialicdia- 
loctflnmiinglliciuitioasof Ibily  ?  The hiiptiivi linn 
is  ab^iml.  Miirruver,th('re  is  internal  eviileiici<  in 
lbeInilo-Knnipe:inl;ingiiai!ei'llicini'''l»-c»BiifficienI 
to  prove  thill  liiey  jirew  by  prNdiiiil  ilislectic  devel- 
opment out  of  one  common  mnlrix.  Any  [lerson 
wlis  considers,  with  coniju'tciit  knowledge  of  llienc 


pe"  liiere  is  nothing  eli-e  tlian  The  varied  develop- 
ment of  common  principle:',  must  be  convinced 
that  the  difforencex  lietween  them  arc  but  the  re- 
dt  of  [lie  gmlirnl  devintion  of  one  common  lan- 
^iia;!C  into  a  mullilude'of  iliverRing  dialects :  and 
the  ultimate  conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  is. 
thai  the  Indo-European  nations  arc  the  descend- 
ants of  one  urigiiiiit  people,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  vuriclicsof  complexion,  form,  stature,  and 
other  physical  finalities  which  exit't  anions  <hcm, 
are  the  re.-inlt*  of  deviation  from  an  original  tvpe." 
<I)r.  I'richani's  Keprt  on  Ethnology,  p.  244.  j 

The  end  of  nil  language  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sentence,  of  which  the  several  parts 
are  mutually  connected  and  dependent  one 
on  another  ;  so  ns  to  be  capable  uf  expressing 
a  logical  proposition,  by  a  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula,  with  all  their  dependencies.  Al- 
most every  language  has  H  distinct  form  for 
tlie  cliief  [Nirts  of  the  uentence,  as  a  noun  for 
the  subject,  and  the  verb  for  the  predicate  ; 
nnd  has  also  words  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  component  parts,  which  may  either 
stand  as  sepamto  particles,  or  may  be  united 
to  the  principal  words  a^  afiixes ;  iho  same 
end  being  also  served  by  intleiione  of  these 
words.  In  the  completeness  of  its  system 
of  infiexions,  nnd  in  the  close  knitting  to- 
gether uf  all  the  components  of  the  sentence, 
so  that  every  shade  of  thought  may  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision, the  lnd<i-£umpean  languages,  of 
whicli  the  Sanskrit  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  stand  pre-eminent ;  certain  of  these  (es- 
pecially liie  Hellenic)  pri'senling  the  high- 
est development  that  language  has  yet  at- 
tained, and  of  whicli  indeed  it  seems  capa- 
ble ;  and  containing,  also,  the  power  of  mod- 
iScation  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  of  advancing 
knowledge  nnd  of  new  hnbits  of  thought. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  we 
find  the  Clitneiie,  or  monosyllabic  langun^  ; 
in  which  there  is  the  least  possible  connec- 
tion between  the  elements  of  the  sentence. 
In  fact,  every  word  (or  syllable)  might  al- 
most be  faid  to  be  a  sentence  in  itself ;  for  it 
muy  for  the  most  part  he  interpreted  either 
as  a  verb,  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  as  a 
ginnimatical  particle,  tin  empty  word,  ns  the 
Chinese  grammarianii  say  ;  its  import  being 
partly  determined  by  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  partly,  when  spoken,  by  the  tones 
or  accents  with  which  the  woiti  is  pro- 
nounced, each  word  having  three,  and  some 
four   of    these  accents.     Even   with    these 
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aids,  no  Chinese  would  understand  the  pres- 
ent spoken  language, — still  less  the  old  one, 
which  very  sclaom  uses  grammatical  parti- 
cles,— without  the  help  of  repetitions,  ex- 
pletives, pauses,  and  finally  of  gestures. 
The  place  of  these,  however,  is  supplied, 
tn  writing,  by  an  immense  number  of  con- 
ventional signs,  derived  from  figurative  sour- 
ces, which  are  destined  not  to  express  sounds, 
but  to  suggest  ideas,  and  thus  to  assist  the 
reader  in  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  Chinese  is  thus  by  far  the  most  inflexi- 
ble of  all  languages ;  and  has  preserved,  in  a 
fixed  or  crystallized  state,  that  earliest  stage 
in  the  development  of  speech,  in  which  everj' 
word  corresponded  to,  or  represented  a  sub- 
stantial object  in  the  outward  world. 

The  law  of  progress  in  all  languages  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  the  substantial  iso- 
lated word,  as  an  undeveloped  expression  of 
a  whole  sentence,  towards  such  a  construc- 
tion as  makes  every  single  word  subservient 
to  the  general  idea  which  the  sentence  is  to 
unfold  ;  and  shapes,  and  modifies,  and  com- 
bines it  accordingly.  The  mind  starts  with 
forming  sentences ;  and  tends  to  break  the 
absolute  isolating  character  of  the  words  first 
devised  by  it,  by  making  them  subservient 
to  the  whole  of  a  developed  sentence,  and 
changing  them  into  **  parts  of  speech."  But 
this  it  can  only  do,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
using  the  full  roots  it  already  possesses, 
namely,  nouns  and  verbs.  To  such  roots,  as 
is  now  well  known,  all  other  "  parts  of 
speech,"  in  all  languages,  are  to  be  referred ; 
not  merely  adnouns  and  adverbs,  but  also 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  other  parti- 
cles, whether  separate  or  affixed.  And, 
finally,  the  syllables  thus  added  to  the  origi- 
nal roots  frequently  take  the  form  of  inflex- 
ions ;  which  now  appear,  at  first  sight,  as 
mere  modifications  of  the  sound  of  the  word, 
but  which  have  been  shown  in  most  cases 
to  have  their  origin  in  syllables  that  once  had 
a  separate  and  substantial  meaning. 

"  The  only  preparation,"  stiys  Bunsen,  (Re- 
port, p.  290,)  **  which,  after  a  literature  of 
four  thousand  years,  the  Chinese  presents 
for  such  a  change,  is  the  use  of  some  of  its  im- 
changeable  roots  as  signs  of  grammatical  re- 
lations. A  nation  which  came  into  separate 
existence  in  sucii  a  sUite  of  the  language, 
could  {IS  easily  make  that  great  step  which 
leads  to  affixes  and  then  to  inflexions,  as  the 
mummified  Chinese  is  unable  and  unwilling 
to  do  it.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  absolute 
independence  and  isolating  substantiality  of 
each  word  in  a  sentence,  which  makes  him 
contemplate  such  a  change  as  a  decided  de- 


cay and  barbarism.  He  expresses  day  light 
by  two  words,  signifying  exactly  in  the  same 
order,  day  light ;  but  he  cannot  condescend 
to  subordinate  the  second  to  the  first,  by 
saying  with  one  accent  day'-light."  How  re- 
markable do  we  here  find  the  psychical  c  har- 
acter  of  this  strange  ])eople  displayed  in  the 
bolation  and  inflexibility  of  their  language  ! 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  Chinese  nation 
preserA'es  the  most  ancient  farui  of  language 
now  existing,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  assert  that  that  language  is  itself  the 
original  stock,  of  which  all  others  are  offsets. 
In  fact,  there  is  strong  reason  to  regard  it  as 
being  itself  an  offset  from  one  of  the  great 
Asiatic  stocks,  the  separation  having  only 
taken  place  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the 
severed  branch  having  preserved  the  original 
character  more  completely  than  the  main 
trunk  and  its  other  ramifications  have  done. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence ; 
since  we  actually  find  the  original  Scandina- 
vian language  much  better  preserved  in  ice- 
land  than  in  Sweden. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  langu:igi»s  propounded  by  Wil- 
belm  von  Humboldt  in  his  Letter  to  Abel 
R6musat,  **  On  the  Nature  of  Grammatical 
Forms  in  general,  and  on  the  Genius  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  particular,"  and  since 
ably  advocated  by,  the  learned  Chevalier 
Uunsen.  To  our  own  minds  it  is  most  satis- 
factory ;  from  its  accordance  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  phenomena  which  history  enables 
us  to  trace  in  the  construction  of  languages, 
and  also  from  that  a  priori  probability  of 
its  taking  such  a  course,  which  a  philosophic 
view  of  the  human  faculties  would  suggest. 
For  as  ideas  are  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  impressions  of  outward  objects  on  the 
mind,  and  as  all  the  higher  operations  of  the 
mind  consist  in  the  development  of  the  rela- 
tions of  ideas, — so  does  it  seem  natural,  that 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  formation  of  language 
every  word  should  answer  to  some  object  in 
the  outward  world,  whilst  every  future  stage 
of  progress  consists  in  the  mere  connection 
of  these  words,  by  a  mechanism  expiessive 
of  their  purely  mental  relations. 

Now  between  the  Chinese  and  the  San- 
skrit group  of  languages,  which  have  been 
taken  as  types  of  the  two  extremes  of 
development,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  in- 
termediate degrees  ;  and  there  are  also  seve- 
ral different  courses  of  development, — the 
same  end  hanng  been  sought  to  be  attained, 
TnoT6  or  less  successfully,  in  various  modes. 
And  by  a  careful  analysis  and  comparisjon  of 
different  languages,  it  appears    ^o:!sibU>  u^ 
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detenmine,  not  merely  the  primitive  stock  to 
which  each  should  be  referred,  but  also  the 
stage  of  advancement  at  which  it  became 
detached  from  its  parent,  and  took  an  inde- 
pendent development.  Thus  when  we  find 
dialects  of  the  same  language  agreeing  in 
almost  every  essential  particular  of  construc- 
tion, and  having  also  in  the  main  the  same 
vocabulary, — each  dialect,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  words  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
still  more  by  peculiarities  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  common  to  all, — we  are 
justified  in  assuming  the  close  affinity  of  the 
nations  which  speak  them  ;  and  in  regarding 
their  separation,  however  wide  it  may  be 
geographically,  as  having  taken  place  at  a 
lime  subsequent  to  the  full  development  of 
the  language.  If  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  greater  variety  of  woids  peculiar  to  the 
individual  tongues,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
words  common  to  all,  wiih  a  decided  dis- 
similarity of  the  inflections,  while  the  aame 
general  principle  of  construction  is  yet  re- 
tained, the  common  origin  of  the  languages 
may  be  still  predicated — though  the  separa- 
tion must  be  held  to  have  Uiken  place  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  should  recognize  several  distinct 
gradations  of  diflerence,  marked  by  an  in- 
creasing dissimilarity  of  words  and  inflec- 
tions; the  organic  structure,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  or  the  mode  of  composition  of  the 
sentences,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  many 
primitive  words,  still  remaining  essentially 
the  same.  Such  is  the  sUite  of  those  lan- 
guages which  are  held  to  belong  to  a  com- 
mon dynasty  or  family, — to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean, for  example,  or  to  the  Semitic.  But 
can  any  still  more  remote  conformity  be 
discovered^ between  these  or  other  stocks,  in 
which  there  is  a  total  dissimilarity  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  lanL^uaf^e  ?  Even  here 
the  philologist  is  not  altogether  baffled,  but 
looks  for  a  resemblance  m  the  roots  of  the 
primitive  words.  And  the  results  of  recent 
comparisons  would  seem  to  show,  that  some 
such  community  may  thus  be  traced  between 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  families 
themselves,  as  indicates  that  they  too  are  but 
branches  of  one  common  stock, — their  di- 
vergence having  taken  i»lace  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  totally 
different  construction  respectively  character- 
istic of  these  families  was  developed. 

In  like  manner  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  concluding,  from 
his  profound  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  that  it  presents  indications  of  a 
strictly  historical  connection  with  both  the 


Semitic  and  Japetic  groups ;  and  that  it  must 
have  consequently  been  of  Asiatic  origin, — 
its  divergence  having  taken  place  at  a  period 
when  as  yet  those  two  groups  had  not  be- 
come isolated  from  each  other.     The  Egyp- 
tian language  is  much  less  pliable  and  full- 
grown  than  either  the  Semitic  or  Sanskrit ; 
and   yet  it  admits   the   principle  of   those 
inflections  and  radical  formations,  which  wo 
find  carried  to  a  higher  development,  some- 
times in  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other  of 
those  great  families.     The  necessary  conclu- 
sion from  this  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that 
Egypt  must  have  been  a   colony  from  the 
ttndicided  Asiatic   stock ;   and  that  its  lan- 
guage points  to  a  more  ancient  Asiatic  for- 
mation, since  extinct  in  its  native  countiy, — 
just  as  the  Icelandic  points  to  the  old  Norse 
of   Scandinavia.      This    stock    accordingly 
must  be  regarded  as  the  common  origin  of 
both  the  Semitic  and  Japetic   dynasties  of 
languages.      Notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
marked    differences    which    exist    between 
them,  there  would  appear  to   be  a  certain 
degree  of  conformity,  not  merely,  as  just 
stated,  in  their  roots,  but  also  in  the  direc- 
tion of   their  development.      By    Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  "Universal  View  of 
Languages,'*  the  two  families  are  treated  as 
one  m  essential  character ;  the  Semitic,  how- 
ever, only  tending  towards  what  the  Jape- 
tic   perfectly    accomplishes.      The    system 
of  inflection  in  the  former  is  Umited ;  while 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  terminations,   indi- 
cating all  the  shades  of  the  different  modes 
of  existence  and   action;  and  is,  therefore, 
eminently  the  language  of  a  progressive  peo- 
ple.    The  Egyptian  language  was  a  form  of 
speech  only  just  emerging  from  the  mono- 
syllabic state  and  the  absolute  isolation   of 
words  ;  and  it  expressed  very  clumsily  and 
incompletely,    by  mere  agglomemtion,  that 
to  wliich  the  Semitic  and   Japetic  tongues 
could  give  much  more  distinct  utterance  by 
the   system    of   inflections.     The   Egyptian 
mind,   "  mummified"  like  the  Chinese,  was 
not  fitted  to  carry  forward  this  development ; 
and  the  original  language  gave  way,  there- 
fore, before  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements. 
The   Turanian  or    Ugro -Tartarian  family 
of  languages,  spoken  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  whose   geo- 
graphical distribution  and  physical  charac- 
ters connect  them  with  the  Mongolian  stock, 
entirely  differ   in  their   mode  of   construc- 
tion from  the  Japetic  and  Semitic ;  the  di- 
rection of  their  development  being  altogether 
opposite.     The  following  are  enumerated  by 
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Dr.  Prichard,  as  some  of  tbo  principal  char- 
acteristics of  their  grammatical  structure: — 

**  1.  Noans  are  nearly  or  wholly  incapable  of 
inflection.  They  admit  of  no  variations  of  case, 
number,  or  sex — which  can  only  be  expressed  by 
appending  an  additional  word,  as  a  noun  of  multi- 
tuae  or  of  gender. 

**2.  All  auxiliaries  to  composition,  such  as 
prepositions  and  other  particles,  and  the  posses- 
sive and  even  relative  pronouns  of  other  lan- 
guages, are  in  those  idioms  uniformly  suffixed,  or 
placed  after  the  words  of  which  they  modify  the 
meaninfi;. 

"3.  In  many  of  these  languages  the  principle 
of  vocalic  harmony  prevails  through  the  entire  vo- 
cabulary, and  extends  to  the  grammatical  sys- 
tem, such  as  it  is.  According  to  it,  only  vowels 
of  certain  sets  can  occur  in  the  same  words ; 
and  this  extends  to  words  compounded  with 
particles  or  appended  syllables.''  (Report,  p. 
245.) 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  complete 
discordance,  we  are  assured  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen  that  there  are  too  many  "positive 
and  material  vestiges  of  original  connection" 
between  the  Turanian  and  the  Iranian  or 
Indo-European  languages,  to  allow  us  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  original 
relation  between  them.  He  even  proposes 
to  include  them  both  under  the  general 
designation  of  Japetic ;  more  particularly  as 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Persia  and 
India  indicate  that  the  two  branches,  the 
Iranian  and  Turanian,  though  always  in  op- 
position to  each  other,  are  to  be  considered 
but  as  diverging  lines  from  one  common  cen- 
tre. The  Iranian  family  of  nations  appears 
to  have  been  agricultural  from  the  first ; 
whilst  the  Turanian  has  remained  nomadic 
to  the  present  time. 

There  are  indications  of  an  early  and  wide 
extension  of  the  Turanian  branch:  and 
from  it  would  seem  to  have  originated  the 
whole  American  family  of  nations.  The 
similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  (es- 
pecially shown  in  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
northern  tribes,)  together  with  obvious  geo- 
graphical considerations,  always  made  such 
an  affinity  highly  probable ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  remarkable  analogy  betw^cen 
the  peculiar  grammatical  structure  common  to 
the  American  languages  and  that  of  the 
Turanian  tongues  of  Asia.  "  We  believe," 
says  Chevalier  Bunsen,  *'  that  the  curious 
and,  at  the  first  appearance,  startling  prob- 
lem, of  the  apparent  entire  diversity  of  the 
lexicographic  part  of  these  American  lan- 
guages, by  the  side  of  that  grammatical 
affinity,  will  receive  a  satbfactory  solution 
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by  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  roots, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
secondary  formation,  overgrowing,  some- 
times, luxuriantly,  the  ancient  stock  of 
roots." 

The  Malay o-Polynesian  languages,  clearly 
shown  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  to  be 
branches  of  the  Malayan  stock,  are  through 
it  connected  with  the  great  Turanian  fam- 
ily ;  and  thus  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  gradual  modification  which  we  may  trace, 
through  the  people  of  Malacca,  Sumatra 
and  Java,  from  the  Mongolian  type  to  tfa^ 
Polynesian  varieties  of  complexion  and  ji%l- 
formation — an  inference  which  is  in  obvious 
accordance  with  the  geographical  probability 
that  the  Malayo-Folynesian  Archipelago,  if 
peopled  from  Asia  at  all,  received  its  first 
human  inhabitants  from  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula— ^is  found  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  glottolo^ical  indications. 

Whether  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Pelagian  Negroes,  and  by  other  races  which 
seem  to  have  had  the  earliest  possession  of 
these  islands,  be  a  primitive  type  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Malay,  which  afterwards  in 
many  parts  superseded  it,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain until  more  complete  information  regard- 
ing them  has  been  supplied.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  language  of 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Tamulian; 
which  seems  itself  to  be  a  detached  offset  of 
the  Turanian  stock,  still  preserved  in  the 
Deccan. 

Another  very  ciuious  "  outher"  of  the 
Turanian  stock  seems  to  exist  in  the  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain ;  which  are  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  still  dbtin- 
guished  by  their  very  peculiar  language.  Of 
this  language,  now  termed  the  Euskarian  or 
Euskaldunc,  the  relationship  is  much  closer 
to  the  Turanian  group  than  to  any  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Now  the  Iberi 
formerly  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  not  only  through  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France,  but  also  into  Italy  and  Sicily;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  thoy  were  a  Turanian 
race,  which  had  occupied  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  Ugrian  part  of  that  race  had 
occupied  the  north,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  north-western  extension  of  the  Indo- 
European  races  from  their  Asiatic  centre. 
Many  circumstances  attest  that  when  that 
colonization  took  phice,  Europe  was  by  no 
means  uninhabited ;  and  it  seems  natural 
that  the  original  Iberian  races,  gradually 
giving  way  before  the  superior  intelligence 
and  power  of  the  Iranian,  8hQuL<l%k\s^\sKi. 
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pent  up  in  a  remote  south-western  comer  of 
Europe  ;  whilst  the  Ugrian  were  driven  to- 
wards the  opposite  corner,  henceforward  to 
be  confined  to  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
region. 

However  probable  it  may  seem,  from  geo- 
graphical considerations,  and  from  conform- 
ity in  physical  characters,  that  the  Chinese 
and  other  people  speaking  monosyllabic  and 
inflexible  languages,  are  descended  from  the 
Turanian  stock,  no  very  decided  indications 
of  relationship  have  yet  been  traced  between 
those  languages  and  any  others  of  the  great 
dynasties  which  have  been  enumerated. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese 
philology,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  The  language  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  studied  with  a  view  merely  to 
the  exigencies  of  commercial  intercourse; 
and  such  philological  investigation  as  it  has 
received  has  been  from  men  too  exclusively 
imbued  with  the  forms  and  categories  of  the 
grammars  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  is 
yet  known,  moreover,  of  those  languages  in 
which  traces  of  connection  with  other  Asiatic 
forms  of  speech  may  be  expected  to  remain 
imbedded  ;  especially  the  Burmese  and  the 
Bhotiya  of  Thibet,  which  last  would  appear, 
from  the  researches  of  Abel  Remusjit,  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Mongolian. 
"  It  would  be  presumptuous,"  says  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  "  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  such 
well-prepared  and  sifted  comparisons ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  in- 
cline to  believe  it  will  be  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  primitive  connection.  There  is  a 
gap  between  that  formation  and  all  others  ; 
and  that  gap  probably  corresponds  to  that 
caused  in  the  general  development  of  the 
human  race  by  great  destructive  floods, 
which  separate  the  history  of  our  race  from 
its  primordial  origines.  In  this  sense,  the 
Chinese  may  be  called  the  great  monument 
of  antediluvian  speech.  Indeed,  the  first 
emigration  from  the  cradle  of  mankind  is  said 
in  Genesis  to  have  gone  eastward."  (Report, 
p.  299.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  glottological  consider- 
ations afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  Kurope, 
America,  and  Polynesia,  from  one  common 
stock;  and  in  this  respect  they  go  beyond 
those  anatomical,  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical indications  on  which  we  have  already 
dwelt ;  the  only  conclusion  which  could  be 
9afe1y  drawn  from  the  latter,  being,  that 
these  nations  all  possess  the  same  constant 
characters,  and  differ  only  in  those  which  can 
be  shown  to  yary  from  generation  to  genera- 


tion,— so  that  they  may  have  all  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  or,  that  their  original  stocks,  if 
not  identical,  must  have  still  been  analogous 
in  all  essential  particulars.  Now  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  where  glottological  evidence 
is  the  weakest,  anatomical  evidence  is  the 
strongest,  and  rice  versa.  Thus  the  hiatus 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Turanian  lan- 
guages is  very  wide ;  but  the  physical  con- 
formity is  80  strong  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  nations  of  High  Asia,  that  no  ethnologist 
has  ever  thought  of  assigning  to  them  a  dis- 
tinct origin.  So  also  the  nations  speaking 
the  Semitic  and  Japetic  languages  bear  such 
a  near  physical  relationship  to  each  other, 
that  they  have  been  almost  invariably 
arranged  together,  under  the  Caucasian 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian  and  the  American  nations, 
whose  physical  characters  are  most  diverse, 
the  glottological  bond  of  grammatical  aflinity 
is  peculiarly  close. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  consider 
the  connection  of  the  proper  African  lan- 
guages with  the  foregoing:  and  here,  again, 
the  knowledge  derived  from  recent  inquiries 
into  the  ancient  Egyptian  seems  likely  to 
supply  a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
inquiry.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  peculiar  to  this  continent.  It  has 
been  chiefly  obtained  through  the  efforts  of 
various  enlightened  missionaries,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  amoner  the  African  na- 
tions,  have  labored  successfully  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  their  forms  of 
speech.  These  researches  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed all  previous  unfounded  notions  re- 
specting the  prevalence  of  a  vast  number  of 
rude  and  poor  tongues  among  the  nations  of 
Southern  Africa.  Excluding  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen,  for  reasons  already  given,  it 
appears  that  the  nations  peopling  nearly  all 
that  vast  region  of  Africa  which  lies  south  of 
the  Ecjuator,  may  he  glottologically  consid- 
ered as  forming  but  a  single  family  ;  the 
Kafir  tonnruc  of  the  south  having  close  rela- 
tions  of  attinitv  both  with  the  Kon<jo  dialects. 
which  it  joins  on  the  west;  and  with  the 
Galla  language,  which  stretches  down  to 
meet  it  along  the  eastern  coast.  Now  these 
lanffuaores  are  stated  by  Chev.  Bunsen  to 
retain  vestiges  of  primitive  relationship  with 
the  great  tripartite  stock  whence  originated 
the  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Chametic  (or  Egyp- 
tian) tongues ;  but  they  evince  a  much 
higher  development  than  the  last  of  these, 
and  this  development  is  rather  in  the  Japctie 
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than  in  the  Semitic  direction.  Whether  these 
languages  have  passed  through  the  form 
which  has  remained  stationary  in  the  Egyp- 
tian, or  whether  they  were  derived  from  that 
still  earlier  Asiatic  formation  in  which  the 
Egyptian  itself  originated,  is  a  question  on 
which  Chev.  Bunsen  considers  that  no  definite 
opinion  can  at  present  be  formed  ;  although 
the  combined  progress  of  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa  will  probably  in  a  few  years 
lead  to  a  decided  answer. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  woolly-haired 
tribes  inhabiting  Central  Negroland,  Sene- 
gambia,  and  Guinea,  too  Utile  is  yet  known 
to  justify  any  positive  assertion  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  and  to  a  common  stock. 
The  comparative  researches  instituted  by  Dr. 
Latham,  however,  which  form  the  subject  of 
a  very  elaborate  Report  accompanying  those 
of  Dr.  Prichard  and  Chev.  Bunsen,  all  tend 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  philological 
isolation  does  not  exist  among  the  African 
tongues.  Characters  of  approximation  to 
the  Semitic  group  are  indicated  by  him  ih 
several  instances  ;  and  indeed  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  the  Galla  language  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  branch  of  Semitic  phi- 
lology. There  is,  then,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  no  glottological  reason 
for  separating  the  nations  of  Central  from 
those  of  Southern  Africa.  And  as  we  find 
the  true  Negro  characters  among  the  latter, 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability, on  physical  grounds,  of  their  com- 
mon origin. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  general  con- 
clusions to  which  we  are  conducted  by  the 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  human  lan- 
guage, than  in  the  words  of  Chev.  Bunsen. 
After  stating  the  two  possible  hypotheses — 
first,  that  there  has  been  a  great  number  of 
begiimings,  out  of  which  different  tribes  have 
sprung,  and  with  them  different  languages, — 
each  doing  originally  the  same  work,  and 
continuing  and  advancing  it  more  or  less 
according  to  its  particular  task,  its  natural 
powers,  and  its  historical  destinies  ;  and 
second,  that  the  beginning  of  speech  was 
made  only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  human 
lime,  in  the  dawn  of  the  mental  day,  by  one 
favored  race,  in  a  genial  place  of  the  earth, 
the  garden  of  Asia, — he  thus  continues : — 

"if  the  first  supposition  be  true,  the  differ- 
ent tribes  or  families  of  languages,  however 
analogous  they  may  be,  (as  being  the  produce 
of  the  same  human  mind  upon  the  same  out- 
ward world  by  the  same  organic  means,)  will 
nevertheless  offer  scarcely  any  affinity  to  eaoli 


other,  in  the  skill  displayed  in  their  forma- 
tion, and  in  the  mode  of  it ;  but  their  very 
roots,  full  or  empty  ones,  and  all  their  words, 
whether  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  must 
needs  be  entirely  different.  There  may  be 
some  similar  expressions,  in  those  inarticulate 
bursts  of  feeling  not  reacted  on  by  the  mind, 
which  grammarians  call  interjections.  There 
are  besides  some  graphic  imitations  of  exter- 
nal sounds,  called  onomatopoetica,  words  the 
formation  of  which  indicates  the  relatively 
greatest  passivity  of  the  mind.  There  may 
be,  besides,  some  casual  coincidences  in  real 
words ;  but  the  law  of  combination  appUed 
to  the  elements  of  sound,  gives  a  mathemati- 
cal proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  such  a 
chance  is  less  than  one  in  a  million  for  the 
same  combination  of  sounds  signifying  the 
same  precise  object.  What  we  shall  have  to 
say  hereafter  about  the  affixing  of  words  to 
objects,  will  show  that  this  chance  is  stOl 
considerably  diminished,  if  the  very  strict  and 
positive  laws  are  considered  which  govem 
the  application  of  a  word  to  a  given  object. 
But  the  ordinary  crude  method  suffices  to 
prove  that  if  there  are  entirely  different  be- 
ginnings of  speech,  as  philosophical  inquinr 
is  allowed  to  assume,  and  as  the  great  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  have  assumed,  there 
can  be  none  but  stray  coincidences  between 
words  of  a  different  origin.  Now,  referring 
to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  the  result 
of  the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries, 
such  a  coincidence  does  exist  between  three 
great  families,  spreading  from  the  north  of 
Europe  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  there  exists,  not  only  in  radical 
words,  but  even  in  what  must  appear  as  the 
work  of  an  exclusively  peculiar  coinage,  the 
formative  words  and  inflections  which  per- 
vade the  whole  structure  of  certain  families 
of  languages,  and  arc  interwoven,  as  it  were, 
with  every  sentence  pronounced  in  every 
one  of  their  branches.  All  the  nations  which, 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days,  have 
been  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa,  must  consequently  have 
had  one  beginning.  This  is  the  chief  lesson 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage teaches  us."     (Report,  p.  294.) 

This  statement,  having  especial  reference 
to  the  Semitic,  Japet'c,  and  Chametic  lan- 
guages only,  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of 
those  still  more  widely-diffused  forms  of 
speech  which  are  referable  to  the  Turanian 
stock,  that  stock  being  itself,  in  Chev.  Bon- 
sen's  estimation,  a  branch  of  the  Japetie. 
And  thus,  in  a  very  unexpected  manner,  we 
find    that    Egyptological    tesAax^^onk  \Mn^ 
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greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  a  common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of 
the  globe ;  and  to  strengthen,  therefore,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of  mankind. 

We  shall  now  briefly  inquire,  in  the  last 
place,  what  are  the  principal  difficulties  in 
ihe  way  of  this  hypothesis,  and  what  the 
merit  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  usually 
met. 

The  ground  usually  taken  by  those  who 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  numerous  original 
stocks,  is  the  Jixity  of  the  characters  by 
which  the  several  races  of  men  are  at  present 
distinguished ;  whence  it  is  infened  that  they 
must  have  been  always  separated  by  the 
same  differences.  We  have  already  met  this 
argument,  by  opposing  facts ;  but  we  shall 
now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  results  to 
which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  if  legitimately 
carried  out. 

When  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  African  and  the  American 
continents,  and  throughout  the  scattered  isl- 
ands of  Oceania,  there  are  numerous  tribes 
of  people,  differing  at  least  as  much  among 
themselves  as  the  Ethiopian,  American,  and 
Malayan  varieties  have  been  considered  to 
differ  from  each  other,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  must  extend  our  ideas  of  original 
diversity  of  stock  to  all  these  subordinate 
divisions ;  and  that  every  race  which  differs 
from  the  rest  by  any  well-marked  characters, 
must  have  a  distinct  parentage  assigned  to 
it.  But  such  an  hypothesis  would  leave 
utterly  unaccountable  the  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, tradition,  habits  of  thought,  and  social 
condition,  which  is  undoubtedly  found  to 
exist  between  nations  separated  from  one 
another  by  trackless  deserts  or  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  ocean ;  and  the  more  rigorously  it 
IS  applied,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  and 
inconsistencies  which  it  involves.  Thus,  if, 
without  regard  to  historical  or  philological 
considerations,  wc  assume  cranial  conforma- 
tion as  a  valid  ground  of  specific  distinction, 
we  must  assign  a  distinct  ancestry  to  the 
Turks  of  Europe  and  to  those  of  Central 
Asia,  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  and  to  the 
Ugrians  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  whilst  we  should 
bring  together  the  Negroes  of  the  Guinea 
coast  and  the  blacks  of  Papua,  and  might 
even  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  Tahitian 
or  Marquesan  islanders  from  the  European 
division.  If  we  take  complexion,  again,  as 
our  guide,  we  shall  be  led  into  yet  greater 
absurdities ;  for  wc  must  then  split  up  the 
Jewish  people  into  half  a  score  of  diverse 
races:  between  the  ruddy  Saxon  and  the 
black  Hindoo  we  must  establish  a  dozen  of 


distinct  grades ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
African,  American,  and  Oceanic  nations,  we 
must  assign  a  new  Adam  and  Eve  to  almost 
every  tribe.  We  may  be  told  that  we  are 
refining  too  much — ^hat  original  diversity 
should  be  inferred  only  where  a  well-marked 
distinction  exists — that  we  should  be  guided, 
therefore,  only  by  the  prominent  differences, 
and  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  subordi- 
nate ones.  But  every  one  who  has  tried  his 
hand  at  classification,  whatever  may  W  the 
objects  of  his  attention,  knows  full  well  that 
a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere ;  and  that, 
however  easy  may  be  the  separation  of  groups 
when  their  respective  characters  show  no  ten- 
dency to  mutual  approximation,  it  becomes 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  a  complete 
gradation  exists  between  them.  Thus  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  the  Hindoo  must  have 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  Saxon  or  Celt ; 
but  to  which  family  shall  we  assign  the 
.«»warthy  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  or 
the  fair-skinned  dwellers  among  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Northern  India?  The  red 
Egyptians  and  the  jet  black  Negroes  are  dis- 
tinct enough  in  the  paintings  left  to  us  by 
the  former;  but  without  going  far  from  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  every  possible  shade  of 
transition  will  be  found.  With  which  group 
are  we  to  arrange  these  intermediate  varie- 
ties? 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  difficulties  which  are  involved  in 
the  hypothesis  of  numerous  original  stocks, 
marked  by  all  the  diversities  of  physical 
character  which  at  present  exist.  From  these 
(and  we  might  multiply  them  almost  without 
limit)  there  seems  no  way  of  escape,  save  in 
the  doctrine  that  a  certain  capacity  Jor  varia- 
tion exists  in  the  human  race,  as  in  the  races 
of  domesticated  animals.  We  have  purposely 
abstained  from  dwelling  on  the  analogical 
argument,  which  is  put  prominently  forward 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  because  we  have  thought 
it  more  satisfactory  to  base  our  inquiries  on 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  human  race 
alone.  And  we  must  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  the  remark,  that — whether 
our  various  breeds  of  domesticated  animals 
have  originated  from  single  or  similar  stocks, 
as  maintained  by  some,  or  are  the  result  of 
the  intermixture  of  several  originally  distinct 
species,  as  supposed  by  others, — there  is 
adequate  historical  endence  that,  when  left 
to  themselves  and  introduced  into  new  con- 
ditions, they  may  undergo  changes^  even 
within  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries, 
at  least  equal  in  degree  to  the  diversities  by 
which  they  were  previously  distinguished 
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from  each  other.  Ample  proof  to  this  ef- 
fect is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent characters  of  the  races  of  animals  intro- 
duced into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  now  spread  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole 
continent,  with  those  of  their  domesticated 
ancestors.  These  present  a  striking  contrast, 
not  merely  in  the  character  of  their  integu- 
ments, but  in  the  configuration  of  their  skele- 
tons, and  not  unfrequently,  also,  in  their 
habits  and  instincts.  Wide  as  are  the  phys- 
ical ditFerences  between  the  cultivated  Euro- 
pean and  the  barbarous  Negro  or  the  Aus- 
tralian savage,  they  are  not  greater  than 
tliosc  which  have  been  certainly  produced  by 
the  agency  of  external  conditions,  within  a 
very  limited  time — almost,  indeed,  under  our 
own  observation — in  the  ox,  sheep,  hog,  <fec., 
of  South  America. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  al- 
though a  certain  modification  may  be  allowed 
to  have  been  effected  in  the  characters  of 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  human  race  by  the 
agency  of  external  conditions,  yet  the  ex- 
treme or  typical  forms,  of  whose  existence  in 
the  remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  our 
race  we  have  adequate  evidence,  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  supposed  to  have  thus 
originated,  and  must  be  referred  to  distinct 
parentage  at  the  beginning.  In  support  of 
this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that,  although 
complexion  and  cranial  conformation  within 
a  certain  extent  are  altered  by  climatic  influ- 
ence and  habits  of  life,  yet  that  such  influences 
tend  merely  to  change  one  variety  into  an- 
other, or  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  type; 
and  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  new  vari- 
eties could  spring  up  in  our  race  under  any 
such  agency.  This  is  a  purely  physiological 
argument,  to  be  discussed  upon  physiological 
grounds ;  and  if  we  cannot  meet  it  by  posi- 
tive disproof,  we  think  that  we  can  bring  a 
strong  weight  of  analogical  evidence  to  bear 
against  it.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
all  races  of  animals  which  exhibit  a  capacity 
of  modification  from  external  agencies,  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  variations 
for  which  such  agencies  will  not  account,  and 
which  we  are  obliged,  in  our  ignorance,  to 
term  sponianeoitt.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
new  breeds  are  every  now  and  then  originated 
among  domesticated  animals.  Individuals 
are  frequently  bom  with  some  peculiarity  of 
organization  which  distinguishes  them  from 
their  follows :  and  if  this  peculiarity  should 
be  considered  in  any  way  advantageous, 
every  care  is  taken  to  render  it  permanent, 
by  selecting  those  among  the  offspring  of 
thu«  peculiar  individual  which  present  the 


same  peculiarity,  and  causing  them  to  breed 
together.  In  this  manner  are  new  and  well- 
marked  varieties  occasionally  produced,  even 
in  our  own  day,  among  domesticated  animals; 
although  it  would  seem  as  if  this  tendency 
had  well  nigh  exhausted  itself.  Now  it  can- 
not but  be  admitted  that  the  human  race 
possesses  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for 
the  endless  diversity  of  form  and  feature  ex- 
hibited by  the  individuals  of  any  one  communi- 
ty, subjected  for  ages  to  the  same  climatic  and 
social  influences?  Moreover,  we  may  ob- 
serve it  not  only  in  the  ordinary  diversities 
which  are  every  day  offering  themselves  to 
our  notice,  but  in  extraordinary  modifications 
of  rarer  occurrence,  though  of  great  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  infants  are  occasionally  bom 
with  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on 
each  foot ;  and  this  pecuUarity  is  often  found 
to  descend  through  .successive  generations. 
In  case  those  who  possess  it  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively matched  together,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  six- 
fingered  and  six-toed  race  of  men  would  be 
produced  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  by  free 
intermixture  with  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
six-fingered  race,  however  originated,  tends 
to  merge  in  the  prevailing  five-fingered  type. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
able condition  of  the  human  population  at 
an  early  period  of  its  history,  we  shall  at 
once  see  how  much  it  would  favor  the  perpet- 
uation of  any  such  spontaneous  variety ;  for 
its  scantiness  and  want  of  settled  habits 
would  tend  to  isolate  different  families,  or 
very  small  tribes,  from  each  other,  and  would 
occasion  continual  inieraiarriages  even  iimong 
very  near  relatives ;  so  that  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances would  do  that  which  is  now  often 
accompHshed  by  intentional  interference,  in 
the  multiplication  of  breeds  of  animals.  And 
if  it  be  urged  that  the  diversities  which  now 
occasionally  present  themselves  are  not  com- 
parable in  amount  with  those  which  cxiist  be- 
tween the  moht  widely  separated  types  of 
humanity,  it  may  be  fairly  replied,  that  we 
should  natui-ally  expect  tliis  tendency  to 
spontiineous  variation  to  have  a  limit ;  and 
that  we  might  anticipate  that  its  most  re- 
markable manifestations  should  have  oc- 
curred at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
beheve  that  they  did  in  all  analogous  in- 
stances— such  as  those  of  our  domesticated 
animals  and  cultivated  plants. 

But  lastly  it  has  been  argued  that,  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  all  which  we  have 
urged,  the  lapse  of  lloaft  ^<wj«aR»x^  \.si\3fc«tf^ 
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about  such  changes  as  those  required  in  any 
hypothesis  of  the  single  origin  of  the  liuman 
races,  is  far  greater  than  the  received  chro- 
nology admits ;  the  evidence  of  extreme  di- 
versity of  races  being  at  least  coeval  with  the 
earliest  records.  An  objection  founded  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  chronology 
comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  re- 
fuse their  assent  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  critical  inquiry,  it 
scarcely  needs  a  serious  refutation.  For 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  intended  to  give  us  an 
exact  chronology,  than  that  it  was  designed 
to  teach  us  geology  or  astronomy.  All 
writers  who  have  entered  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  primaeval  history,  have  felt  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  proofs  of  the  early  exist- 
ence of  powerful  empires  and  high  grades  of 
civilization,  with  the  ordinary  chronology 
founded  upon  the  Mosaic  records ;  whilst  the 
fragmentary  character  of  these  records,  de- 
priving them  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded  even 
as  affording  a  continuous  genealogy,  has  been 
increasingly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  un- 
prejudiced biblical  critics.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  modern  geological  inquiry,  more- 
over, is  to  lengthen  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  rc- 
cetU  epoch;  so  that  without  carrying  the 
origin  of  man  one  step  further  back  in  geo- 
logical time,  we  are  quite  free  to  assign  any 
moderate  number  of  thousands  of  vears  that 
we  may  think  necessary,  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  race,  and  for  the  origination  of  its  va- 
rieties. Ethnology  is  in  no  state  at  present 
for  dogmatical  conclusions :  and  so  far  are 
we  from  presenting  our  own  as  such,  that 
we  should  be  glad  if  our  readers  would  com- 
pare what  we  have  said  upon  the  *'  varieties 
of  complexion  in  the  human  race,"  with  the 
opposite  views  put  forth  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Ethnological  Journal.  The  subject 
in  all  its  branches  is  one  not  of  revelation  but 
of  science :  and,  on  this  and  similar  subjects, 
our  most  zealous  theologians  need  not  be 
afraid  of  being  found  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Henry  Moore  ;  who.  in  his  "  Defence  of  the 
Moral  Cabbala,"  has  cited,  with  approbation, 
the  judgment  of  Bodinus — that  **the  unskil- 
ful insisting  of  our  divines  upon  the  literal 
sense  of  Moses  has  bred  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  atheists." 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  safer  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry,  to  refrain  from  specu- 
lating as  to  the  primary  condition  of  the 
race,  and  the  centre  of  its  diflfusion ;  and  Dr. 
Prichard  has  cautiously  held  his  peace  on 


this  topic.  It  is  too  interesting  a  question, 
however,  to  pass  by  altogether ;  and  we  may 
state  our  own  conclusion,  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  geographical,  physiologi* 
cal,  and  glottological  considerations  mvolved 
in  it,  that  some  part  of  High  Asia  was  the 
I  centre  from  which  the  world  was  peopled ; 
and  that  the  race  still  inhabiting  that  region 
most  nearly  represents  the  original  stock. 
All  the  early  migrations  of  which  we  have 
any  traditional  evidence,  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  region  as  their  centre  ;  and 
its  connections  with  all  other  lands  are  such 
as  are  possessed  by  no  other  region.  The 
Mongolian  type  of  conformation  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  suscep- 
tible both  of  improvement  into  the  highest 
European  form,  and  of  degradation  into  the 
prognathous-  Papuan  or  Australian.  And 
the  more  closely  and  extensively  the  affinities 
of  language  are  studied,  the  more  is  it  found 
that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  every 
part  of  the  globe  communicate  with  the 
nations  of  High  Asia,  or  with  some  of  their 
acknowledged  oflfset«. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  express- 
ing our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Prichard  ;  who  ha^  unquestionably 
done  more  than  any  other  single  individual 
to  place  Ethnology  on  a  scientific  basis. 
We  have  seen  how  many  departments  of 
inquiry  must  be  prosecuted,  and  this  not 
superficially,  but  profoundly,  to  warrant 
even  the  simplest  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Prichard  has  ac- 
quitted himself  in  each — whether  Physical 
Geography,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psy- 
chology, History,  or  Philology — as  if  it 
alone  had  occupied  his  attention.  Not  that 
we  would  claim  for  him  the  highest  place 
among  the  votaries  of  any  one  of  these 
sciences ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  may  rank 
as  facile  princtps  among  those  who  have 
attempted  to  bring  them  all  into  mutual  re- 
lation. We  should  be  giving  a  very  erro- 
neous view  of  his  labors,  however,  if  we 
represented  them  as  merely  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  he  has  taken  up 
regarding  the  single  origin  of  the  race.  In 
his  larger  work  he  has  essayed  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  most 
important  information  that  can  be  collected 
from  the  various  sources  we  have  indicated, 
illustrative  of  the  present  condition  and  past 
history  of  the  races  of  mankind  ;  and  whilst 
deducing  from  these  materials  his  own  con- 
clusions, he  gives  his  readers  the  most  ample 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  them- 
selves— the    whole  evidence  on  each  point 
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being  candidly  stated  without  disguise  or  sup- 
pression. Although  composed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  laborious  professional  occupation,  this 
work  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  labor  of  a  life  uninterruptedly  devoted 
to  the  investigation.  Originating  nearly 
forty  years  since  in  an  academical  thesis,  it 
has  become  the  standard  of  ethnological 
science ;  and  will  remain  so,  we  feel  assured, 
so  long  as  the  life  of  its  accomplished  author 
shall  be  spared  to  engraft  upon  it  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiries  now  so  extensively  and 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

Of  the  smaller  work  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  it  affords  a  more  concise  and  popular 
view  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it  by 
the  bulk  and  profundity  of  the  '*  Physical 
History ;"  those  departments,  however,  being 
dwelt  upon  in  most  detail,  which  most  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Race. 
We  shall  be  happy  if,  by  making  Dr.  Prich- 
ard's  writings  better  known  among  our 
countrymen,  we  contribute  towards  their  ob- 
taining that  place  in  our  scientific  literature, 
which  they  have  long  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  learned  of  Germany. 


Affection  for  Offspring  in  Brutes  and 
Human  Beings. — One  of  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  animals  is  that  of  affection  for  their 
offspring,  and  indeed  so  intense  is  this  im- 

tulse  among  the  greater  number,  that  it  may 
e  said  to  exceed  the  care  which  they  em- 
Sloy  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  in- 
ulgence  of  their  own  appetites.  Among 
insects  and  some  other  of  the  inferior  tribes, 
the  care  and  solicitude  of  providing  for  their 
young  engrosses  the  better  half  of  their  ex- 
btence ;  for  they  labor  during  the  prime  of 
hfe  to  provide  a  comfortable  nest  and  proper 
food  for  their  offspring,  which  they  are  never 
destined  to  see,  death  overtaking  them  be- 
fore they  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  behold- 
ing their  future  family.  Many  timid  animals 
that  shrink  from  danger  while  they  are  single 
and  alone,  become  bold  and  pugnacious 
when  surrounded  by  their  young.  Thus  the 
domestic  hen  will  face  any  danger  and  en- 
counter any  foe  in  order  to  protect  her  brood 
of  chickens ;  and  the  lark  and  linnet  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  their  nest 
rather  than  desert  the  young  which  lie  pro- 
tected under  their  wings.  Even  those  ani- 
mals whose  general  nature  is  characterij^ed 


by  savage  and  unrelenting  fierceness,  are 
gentle,  and  tender,  and  affectionate  to  their 
young.  The  grim  lion  fondles  with  paternal 
softness  his  playful  cubs;  and  the  savage 
bear  has  been  known  to  interpose  her  own 
body  between  the  deadly  musket  and  her 
helpless  offspring.  But  this  feeling  in  ani- 
mals lasts  only  for  a  season.  After  they 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  their  young, 
these  go  out  from  their  parente,  all  further 
ties  between  them  are  broken  up,  and  they 
know  each  other  no  more.  How  different 
is  this  from  human  connections !  The  fond 
mother  watches  over  the  long  and  helpless 
period  of  infancy,  instils  into  early  childhood 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  feels  her 
hopes  and  affections  increase  with  every 
year  that  brings  an  increase  of  reason.  Nor 
are  such  family  ties  severed  by  death.  The 
child,  on  its  part,  returns  the  care  and  af- 
fection of  its  parents,  and  when  old  age  and 
second  childhood  come  upon  them,  the 
children  then  feel  it  their  greatest  happiness 
to  repay  in  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  justly  due.  What 
a  moral  beauty  is  thus  thrown  over  the  com- 
mon instinctive  affections,  and  how  greatly 
superior  appears  man's  nature  to  that  of  the 
mere  brute. — British  Quarterly, 


Dickens  in  Africa. — Perhaps  no  author 
ever  sprung  into  popularity  so  suddenly  and 
universally  as  Dicfeens.  That  popularity  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  and  geniality  of 
Boz's  style,  and  the  thorough  nationality  and 
genuineness  of  his  portraitures.  An  anecdote 
will  illustrate  the  influence  of  his  works  upon 
foreigners  and  absentees.  "  Mr.  Davy,  who 
accompanied  Colonel  Cheney  up  the  Euphra- 
tes, was  for  a  time  in  the  sen'icc  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Pacha.  '  Pickwick '  happening  to  reach 
Davy  while  he  was  at  Damascus,  he  read  a 
part  of  it  to  the  Pacha,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  Davy  was,  on  one  occasion,  called 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  finish  the 
residing  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  and  the 
Pacha  had  been  interrupted.  Mr.  Davy  read, 
in  Egypt,  upon  another  occasion,  some  passa- 
ges from  these  unrivalled  *  Papers*  to  a 
blind  Englishman,  who  was  in  such  ecstosy 
with  what  he  hwird,  that  he  exclaimed  he 
was  almost  thankful  he  could  not  see  he  wjis 
in  a  foreign  country  ;  for  that  while  he  list- 
ened, he  felt  completely  as  though  he  were 
again  in  England. ' 
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MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


When  considering  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  England  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, the  historian  to  come, — especially  if 
there  be  anything  of  the  Salique  law-giver 
in  his  composition, — will  possibly  be  sur- 
prised by  the  value  of  the  contributions 
made  to  it  by  women.  It  is  pleasant  mean- 
while for  contemporary  chroniclers  to  reflect 
Iiow  many  among  these  have  been  allowed 
by  "  Time  and  Change"  to  live  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  virtuous  and  bright  repu- 
tation— to  have  seen  one  fashion  pass  and 
another  succeed,  and  the  illustrations  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  they  originated,  as 
clear  and  as  little  likely  to  wane  as  at  the 
moment  of  beine  given  forth  to  the  world, 
amidst  all  the  fevers  and  tremors  of  virgin 
authorship.  The  authoress  of  **  The  Can- 
terbury Tales"  has  lived  to  become  a  classic ; 
Jane  Porter,  to  read  the  long  list  of  his- 
torical novels  of  which  her  own  and  her  sis- 
ter's were  the  predecessors  ;  Joanna  Baillie, 


though 


**  Retired  as  noontide  dew,** 


delightful  example  among  those  who  have 
been  the  equal  and  chosen  friends  of  men  of 
genius,  and  yet  have  kept,  not  acted  the 
keeping  of  their  womanly  simplicity, — has 
been  searched  out  on  the  Hampstead  Hill, 
by  the  voices  of  the  worthiest  of  the  world 
bringing  her  their  precious  and  honest  trib- 
utes. And  here,  now  that  we  are  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  novelists, — now  that  the 
spasmodic  manufacturers  of  horrors  have 
had  their  day, — now  that  tlie  Silver  Fork 
people  have  "  said  their  say,"  and  can  hardly 
find  a  reader  in  tlie  Porter's  black  chair,  or 
in  the  drowsy  Abigail,  who  sits  up  waiting 
for  the  retuni  of  Lady  Anne  from  Almack's 
— now  that  tlie  last  school,  that  of  "The 
Wooden  Ladle,"  with  its  tales  of  jails  and 
hospital  anatomies,  and  garret  graces,  and 
kennel  kindlinesses,  begins  to  tire,  and  its 
sentimentality  to  be  proved  "  a  hollow 
thing," — here  do  we  find  ourselves,  return- 


ing to  the  Good  Fairy  who  delighted  us  in 
the  young  days  when  a  "  book  was  a  book," 
— being  called  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  pro- 
nouncing an  eloge  (as  they  say  in  France) 
upon  the  authoress  of  **  Castle  Rackrent, 
and  the  "Absentee,"  and  "Vivian,"  and 
"  Basil  Lowe,"  and  "  Harry  and  Lucy," — 
the  excellent  and  incomparable  Maria  Edg^e- 
worth. 

Our  eloge,  however,  shall  not  be,  "  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,"  a  piece  of  un- 
mitigated flattery.  No  one  has  more  closely 
and  systematically  addressed  herself  to  the 
understanding  than  the* delightful  novelist 
whom  we  shall  attempt  to  characterize ;  in 
the  case  of  no  one,  therefore,  is  the  keenest 
intellectual  appreciation  more  of  a  necessity. 
The  Delia  Cruscans  did  well  to  rhapsodize 
over  one  another's  Delia  Cruscanisms;  the 
class-novelists  must  look  to  be  propped  by 
olass-panegyric,  or  assailed  by  class-pre- 
judice ; — the  romantic,  to  be  romantically 
approached  with  compliments  of  the  super- 
lative degree.  We  will  try  to  be  "  fair  and 
honest"  with  one,  the  whole  scope  and 
tissue  of  whose  authorship  has  been  to  de- 
fend fairness  and  honesty  by  the  inculcation 
of  truth  and  high  principle. 

By  Miss  Edge  worth's  own  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  her  Father, 
we  are  reminded  that  eighty-two  years  have 
elapsed  since  she  was  born,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  by  the 
first  of  four  wives,  born  in  England,  and 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  little  excep- 
tion, brought  up  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  record  already 
quoted  Maria  was  less  rigidly  trained  accord- 
ing to  system  than  some  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters ;  one  of  whom  was  brought  up  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  Rousseau,  and 
others,  it  may  be  divined,  on  plans  which  her 
own  reference  to  her  father's  work  on  "  Prac- 
tical Education"  explicitly  points  out  were, 
in  many  of  their  details,  proved  to  be  untena- 
ble, if  not  fallacious.  Time  and  space  may 
thus  have  been  given  for  an  originality  to  de- 
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velop  itself,  which  a  more  formal  training 
might  have  discouraged.  A  girl  has  already 
gathered  much,  and  felt  more,  ere  she  ar- 
rives at  her  teens;  and  though  eighty- two 
years  ago  precocity  was  less  common  than  it 
18  in  our  time  of  electrically-diffused  intelli- 
gence, it  is  not  chimerical  to  presume  that 
Imagination  must  even  then  have  begun  to 
stir, — nay,  too,  and  taste  to  select  have 
already  awakened  in  one  whose  character 
throughout  life  has  displayed  a  singular 
union  of  vivacity  with  temperance,  of  obser- 
vation with  reasoning  power.  Then,  too,  it 
may  have  been  good  for  the  authoress  that 
Ireland,  with  its  strange,  pathetic,  humorous 
life,  came  upon  her  as  a  contrast,  not  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  might  otherwise 
hardly  have  so  shrewdly  noticed  all  the  odd 
discrepancies  and  striking  individualities  of 
its  Sir  Condy  Rackrents  and  its  Sir  Terence 
O^Fays; — she  might  have  treated  that  as 
natural,  inevitable,  and  not  worth  the  paint- 
ing, which  proved  to  be  a  vein  of  rare  in- 
terest and  peculiar  nature. 

It  was  by  her  **  Castle  Rackrent"  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  wA  first  introduced  to  the 
public,  and  took  at  once  her  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  female  novelists.  Though 
the  eminent  personages  of  her  chronicle 
might  very  possibly  not  really  be  more  in- 
dividual than  Miss  Bumey's  Br  aught  oriSy  or 
Madame  Duval,  or  Briggs,  or  the  "  tonish" 
people  (as  the  authoress  called  them)  in 
"Cecilia,"  they  arrested  English  attention 
by  their  strange  over-sea  air.  It  was  at 
once  felt  that  we  of  Britain  have  nothing  so 
charming,  so  savage,  so  humorous,  so  pa- 
thetic, so  endearing,  and  so  provoking,  as 
the  society  and  manners  depicted.  Most 
curious,  too,  is  it  now  to  read  the  apology  of 
the  Artist  for  offering  such  a  picture,  on  the 
plea  that  Ireland  must,  owing  to  the  Union, 
presently  lose  its  identity,  and  that  the  Sir 
Kits  ana  Thadys  must  become,  Hke  other 
British  subjects,  dull,  thriving,  country 
gentlemen,  and  tame  followers.  Most  cu- 
rious ! — seeing  that  there  is  no  more  puzzling 
sign  of  the  times — their  intellectual  enlarge- 
ment and  gracious  benevolence  considered — 
than  the  revival,  in  every  exasperated  form, 
of  all  the  obsolete  prejudices  and  animosities 
of  race, — than  the  cherislung  prepense  of  all 
those  jealousies,  peculiarities,  and  barbarisms 
which  keep  asunder  Saxon  from  Celt,  Slave 
from  German,  the  South  from  tlje  North. 

But  though — in  part,  because — Miss  Edge- 
worth's  prophecy  runs  small  chance  of  being 
fulfilled  in  our  hfe-time,  fifty  years  or  more 
have  done  nothing  to  tarnish  the  brightness 


of  kcr  delineations,  or  to  give  them  an  obso- 
lete or  washed-out  air.  And  her  Irish  tales 
and  characters  are  among  her  best : — witness 
"  Ennui," — witness  **  The  Absentee," — wit- 
ness the  persona  of  her  Comic  Dramas, — to 
whom  we  especially  call  attention  because 
we  think  they  have  been  unfairly  overlooked. 
We  have  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  own  warrant  for 
saying,  that  it  was  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  their  nationality,  and  the  success  of  their 
characteristic  dialogue,  which  led  him  to  ad- 
venture those  tales  in  the  "  language  of 
Bums,"  which,  (in  spite  of  its  being  criti- 
cised, on  its  first  utterance,  ''  as  a  dark  dia- 
lect of  Anglified  Ei*se,")  metamorphosed  the 
Fiction  of  Europe.  We  have  the  warrant, 
too,  of  one  of  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  tail,  Mr. 
O'Neill  Daunt,  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberator  was  aggrieved  at  the  novelist,  be- 
cause she  never  directly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  something 
to  have  shown  the  way  to  the  genius  of 
Scott,  and  to  have  been  counted  as  a  stum- 
bling-block by  the  Arch (let  Orange- 
man or  Repealer  fill  the  blank  each  for  him- 
self) of  Derrynane  Abbey  ! 

Once  having  begun  and  been  acknowledg- 
ed. Miss  Edgeworth  could  not  but  proceed  in 
her  pleasure-giving  labor,  (for  who  gives  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  Story  Teller  ?)  We 
by  no  means  profess  to  enumerate  her  novels 
— but  must  mention  the  "  Moral  Tales,"  the 
"  Popular  Tales,"  the  "  Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,  * — the  insulated  stories,  "  Leonora," 
"  Belinda,"  "  Patronage,"  "  Harrington  and 
Ormond ;"  that  inimitable  sarcastic  sketch 
*•  The  Modem  Gi  iselda  ;"  and  the  stories  for 
children,  which  will  never  lose  their  hold. 
We  are  acquainted  with  wiser  men  than  our- 
selves, and  burdened,  to  boot,  with  graver 
burdens,  (if  that  could  be,)  who  are  still  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  read  again  "  The  Cherry  Or- 
chard," and  "  The  Purple  Jar,"  and  "  Sim- 
ple Susan."  There  are  few  such  books  for 
children  in  any  other  language,  as  we  Eng- 
lish possess — and  that  is  one  reason  why 
there  are  few  such  men  and  women  as 
English  men  and  women ! 

\  or  the  pleasure  of  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  it  would  be  hard  to  specify  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  men  and  manners  which 
novelists  have  given,  scenes  of  greater  power 
and  emotion,  characters  of  more  vivacity  and 
variety,  finer  touches  of  humor,  than  exist  in 
the  Edgeworth  Library.  Let  us  mention 
"  Vivian,"  with  its  deep  overmastering  inter- 
est and  exquisitely  painful  close,-^"  To-^ior- 
row,"  **  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,"  a&  t^ti^ 
ries,  the  end  of  ^Vi^^^Vi  y^  ^jas^sw^:.^^  '"^ccl  ^^aft- 
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very  titles  thereof,  without  the  interest  and 
pain  being  thereby  in  the  least  lessened. 
Let  us  recall  the  post-boy  Lanly's  letter, 
winding  up  "  The  Absentee"  with  a  verita- 
ble "  trot  for  the  Avenue," — recollecting  the 
while  that  the  same  hand  wrote  Sir  Philip 
Baddeley*8  description  of  the  fete  at  Frog- 
more,  in  **  Belinda."  Liet  us  instance  as  mas- 
terly studies  of  foible  in  female  form,  (all 
how  distinUly  marked,  all  how  different!) 
Almeria,  Mrs.  Soiners  in  "  Emilie  de  Cou- 
langes,"  Airs.  Beaumont,  the  policizer  in 
"  Manoeuvring,"  and  the  Frankland  girls  in 
"  The  Contrast,"  who  rejoiced  over  their  newly 
acquired  wealth,  because  now  "  they  could 
push  Mrs.  Craddock  in  the  street."  A  bright- 
ness, a  truth,  and  clearness  animate  these, 
and  one  hundred  similar  ei^amples  which 
could  be  collected — which,  of  themselves, 
would  suffice  to  give  the  author  her  due  rank 
with  the  initiated.  As  an  artist  in  detail, 
whose  hand  has  embraced  a  range  of  sub- 
jects and  characters,  very  nearly  as  wide  as 
society,  there  are  very  few  of  either  sex 
who  have  surpassed  Miss  Edge  worth. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  whole  of  which 
the  above  form  merely  parts.  Tlie  taste  and 
tendency  of  Miss  Edgewoith's  works  have 
been  too  widely  discussed  for  us  also  not  to 
enter  into  the  question  a  Httle  diffusely,  as 
the  most  important  part  of  our  task.  While 
some  of  her  panegyrists  have,  peradventure, 
exalted  her  too  high  as  a  moralist,  another 
section  of  her  critics  luis  perversely  consider- 
ed her  as  a  sort  of  teaching-machine,  opposed 
to  everything  beautiful,  fanciful,  poetical, — 
to  all,  in  fact,  which  a  Goethe  loves  to  ob- 
6er>e^  as  making  up  **eihe  Nalur.^*  No 
greater  amount  of  short-sighted  and  wilful 
misconception  has  been  perpetrated  on  any 
argument  than  this.  Generally  speaking,  in- 
deed, it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
quarrel  betwixt  Utilitarianism  and  Imagina- 
tion, is  one  of  words  nither  than  rejilities. 
For  it  will  be  owned  as  abstract  propositions, 
that  Beauty  without  discretion  is,  insomuch. 
Beauty  without  s}Tnpathy,  and  thus  far, 
Beauty  imperfect :  that  Vice  hath  as  much 
coldness  as  warmth — as  much  cruelty  as  in- 
dulgence towards  others.  Again,  it  will  be 
agreed  that  the  power  in  pjission  theory  (to 
coin  words  in  the  new-fashioned  manner) 
bore  with  a  tyrannic  and  extinguishing  harsh- 
ness upon  the  feeble,  the  delicate,  the  hum- 
bly-gifted, and  those  to  whom  Nature  had 
denied  pleasant  attractions.  Small  is  the 
imaipnation  required  to  invent  a  monster: 
great  and  truthful  the  magic  which  can  in- 
terest us  in  a  heart,  moving  within  the  com- 


mon walks  of  men, — bound  by  our  responsi- 
bilities, agitated  by  our  cares :  loving,  fearing, 
sacrificing  itself,  serving  others  as  we  (should) 
do !  But  enough  of  aphorism, — ana  let  us 
for  a  moment  exclusively  regard  the  light  in 
which  Miss  Edge  worth  was  studied  and  ana- 
lyzed by  a  philosophical  and  refined  critic. 

'*In  my  first  enthusiasm  of  admiration/' 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  (following  out  a 
defence  of  the  use  of  imagination,  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  Raffaelle  with  Hogarth,) 
"  I  thought  that  Miss  Edge  worth  had  first 
made  fiction  useful ;  but  every  fiction  since 
Homer  has  taught  friendship,  patriotism,  gen- 
erosity, contempt  of  death.  These  are  the 
highest  virtues,  and  the  fictions  which  taught 
them  were,  therefore,  of  the  highest,  though 
not  of  unmixed  utility.  Miss  Edgeworth  in- 
culcates prudence,  and  the  many  \irtues  of 
that  fiEimily.  Are  these  excellent  virtues 
higher  or  more  useful  than  those  of  fortitude, 
— of  benevolence?  Certainly  not.  Where, 
then,  is  Miss  Edgeworth 's  merit  ?  Her  merit, 
— her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  moralist 
and  as  a  woman  of  genius, — consists  in  her 
having  selected  a  class  of  virtues  far  more 
difficult  to  treat  as  the  subject  of  fiction  than 
othei*s,  and  which  had,  therefore,  been  left  by 
former  writers  to  her." 

Thus,  then,  it  seems,  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  Mackintosh,  that  we  are  in  Miss 
£Idgeworth's  case,  also,  dealing  with  a  poet- 
ess working  up  materials  whi<!h  had  been 
found  by  her  predecessors  hard  to  break  and 
bend ;  and  her  title  as  such,  therefore,  un- 
fairly questioned  or  misunderstood  by  those 
belonging  to  a  different  congregation.  Ques- 
tion and  misunderstanding  were  rendered  crit- 
ically and  personally  exclusive  by  the  fact, 
that,  shortly  after  Miss  Edgeworth*s  success 
was  established,  arose  that  singular  and  fas- 
cinating school  of  writers,  whoee  denuncia- 
tion of  the  selfishness  of  Virtue  (while,  in  re- 
ality, they  were  illustrating  the  selfishness  of 
Vice,)  so  stnmgely  for  a  time  aflfected  our 
literature.  During  the  reign  of  the  Poetry  of 
Passion,  it  was  totally  forgotten — ^it  was  in- 
dignantly denied — that  self-restraint  could 
have  any  poetr}*, — that  there  was  any  benev- 
olence in  sparing  pain  to  others,  by  provid- 
ing honestly  for  tlieir  happiness  in  one  s  own. 
No — ^the  unfaithful  wife  wiis  to  be  pitied  ;  the 
husband  she  wronged,  the  children  she  de- 
moralized, were  both  to  be  forgotten,  for- 
sooth, in  the  bitterness  of  her  sufferings! 
The  extravagant  spendthrift  was  pardoned, 
and  the  wreck  and  ruin  brought  by  him  on  a 
thousand  homely  and  ungracious  folks  utterly 
forgotten,  because  of  his  charming  smile,  and 
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because  "  he  wouldn't  sell  Unrle  Olivrr't  pic- 
ture!" The  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the  mys- 
tery of  crime,  were  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  atluretnent  and  sympathy. — power  and 
diseased  passion  combined,  were  to  be  pitied, 
because  they  could  not  rule  the  world  ;  and 
"hardness,"  "selfishness,"  and  other  brand- 
ing epithets,  were  flung  nboat  on  those  whom 
such  a  code  of  monil  monstrosities  revolted. 
It  may  be  well  for  England  that  the  end  of 
this  epidemic  came  many  years  ago ! 

The  above  granted,  let  us  own  that  the  as- 
signment of  an  egotbtic  and  mechanical  spirit 
to  Miss  Edgeworth's  works  may  be  in  part 
chargeable,  not  upon  her  peculiarities  as  a. 
morsiist,  but  upon  her  manner  of  working  as 
an  artist.  This  she  has  herself  so  pleasantly 
described  in  her  "  Memoirs  of  her  Father,"  that 
it  has  naturally — necessarily — a  place  here  i — 
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to  write  00.'  His  okill  in  eutiini;,  his  decision  in 
criticism,  were  per.uliarijr  useful  to  me.  Hi* 
ready  invention  and  infinite  reeouree,  wlien  I  liail 
run  myself  into  difGcuttica  or  Bbrardiliefi,  never 

failed  to  extricate  me  at  my  ulmnst  need.  It  was 
(he  happy  experience  of  thia,  and  my  confoquent  . 
reliancd  on  hie  abilil}-,  decision  and  taste,  that  re- 
lieved me  from  the  vaclllnliDn  and  anxiety  to  which 
I  was  much  suhirct.  He  enjoined  me  to  finish 
whatever  I  began ;  and  »ucli  was  his  power  oi'er 
my  mind,  tliat  during  his  life  nolliinn  I  becan  to 
write  was  left  untinishcd  ;  and  in  particular  In- 
Htfliices  where  the  subject  was  not  happily  chosen^ 
it  wns  irhnnme  to  mt  on  and  complete  the  task. 
.«  tlie  labor  always  paid  by  lilewrv 
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to  BiatB  to  the  public— only  tliat  small  circle  of 
our  friends,  who  saw  the  manuscriptE  before  and 
after  ihev  were  corrected  by  him,  can  know  or 
imagine  how  much  they  were  improved  by  his 
critical  taste  and  judgment. 

'■  Whenever  I  thought  of  writing  anything,  I  : 
told  hitD  my  first  rough  plans,  and  alwavn,  with 
the  inttlnct  of  a  good  CTJtic,  he  used  to  luc  imme- 
diately upon  that  which  would  best  answer  the 
pnrpoae.  '  Sketch  that,  and  show  it  to  me.' 
These  words,  from  the  experienre  of  his  saoflcily, 
imer  failed  to  inspire  me  with  hope  of  buccbbb. 
It  was  Ilten  nketched.  Sometimes,  when  I  was 
fond  of  a  particular  part,  I  u>«d  to  dilate  upon  it 
in  the  sketch;  but  to  this  he  always  objected  : — 
'  I  don't  wiinl  any  of  your  paiLiting — iiOLie  of 
yonrdnpery!  lean  imagine  all  that;  let  me 
■ee  the  bare  skeleton.' 

"  It  seemed  to  mo  Bometimes  impoBBiblo  that  he 
could  understand  the  very  slight  sketches  1  made, 
when,  bufore  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  expressed  I 
this  doubt  in  my  countenance,  he  always  saw  it.     i 

"  '  Now  my  dear  little  dau(;hter,  I  know,  does 
not  believe  that  I  undentand  her.'  Then  he 
would,  in  his  own  words,  fill  up  my  sketch,  p<ilnt 
the  description  or  represent  the  character  intended, 
with  such  life,  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he  not 
only  seized  the  ideas,  but  that  he  saw,  with  the 
prophetic  eye  of  teste,  the  utmost  that  could  be 
made  of  them.  After  a  aketch  had  hie  approba- 
tk>n,  Ik;  would  not  see  the  filling  it  up  till  it  had 
been  worked  upon  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or 
till  the  first  thirty  or  forty  pages  were  written. 
Then  they  were  read  lo  him,  and  if  he  thought 
them  gotnj*  on  tolerably  well,  the  pleasure  in 
hit  cye«,  (he  approving  sonnd  of  his  voice,  even 
without  the  praise  he  so  warmly  bestowed,  were 
sufficient  and  delightful  excitements  to  go  on  and 
Anish.  When  he  thought  that  there  was  spirit  in 
what  was  written,  but  that  it  required,  as  it  oflen 
did,  great  correction,  he  would  say,  '  Leave  that 
tome;  itis my  buainesB to cuf  and  correct— yoon 


Wt 
power  of  ] 

"  Were  it  worth  while,  I  could  point  out  may 
hints  for  invention  furnished  mc  ly  (ho  incidents 

and  cliaractem  which  my  fatlier  bad  met  with  in 
his  youth." 

Those  who  are  curious  whether  as  to  char- 
acter or  the  manner  of  working  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  Van  Eyck  from  a  Pietro  Pem- 
gino,  or  a  Teniers  from  a  Wilkie,  can  hardly 
do  better  than  compare  the  above  passage 
with  Miss  Rumey's  revelations  of  the  fevers 
of  confidentiiil  mode.sty,  in  which  she  laid  her 
"  Cecilia,"  and  a  certain  defunct  comedy,  be- 
fore the  Strcatham  Sanhedrim  of  wits  and 
critics — -the  Thralea,  the  Johnsons,  the 
Murpliyi,  the  Montogns — her  more  stub- 
bom  counsellor.  Daddy  CrLsp  of  T^hesington, 
and  her  animated,  accomplished  father,  the 
historian  of  music  and  the  biographer  of 
Mctastasio ! 

Now,  it  is  hardly  within  nature  and  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  manner  of  writing  aj  Mts.^ 
Edgcworth  reveals,  should  not  produce  a 
certain  stiffness  and  over-anxioua  finish,  be- 
cause of  which  BuperGcial  or  impuluve 
readers  have  been  apt  to  rebuke  the  matter 
of  her  tales,  and  the  argument  of  their  pur- 
pose. DifficulUes  solved  by  the  active  inge- 
nuity of  another  brain  than  the  inventor's — 
incidents  clipped,  dove-tailed,  and  chiselled, 
by  a  revising  hand — subjccta  felt  to  be  "un- 
happily chosen,"  which  were  still  to  be 
wrought  out  for  consistency's  sake — these 
phenomena  can  hardly  consist  with  ease, 
and  flow,  and  the  appearance  of  inspiration. 
There  must  be  also  evident  under  such  a  dis- 
pensation, a  certain  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  writer :  a  complacent  and  careful  lay- 
m(f-out  of  plots  and  plans,  of  utilinng  every 
episodical  incident  and  accessory  figure : — ■ 
and  these  are  calculated  to  disturb,  if 
not  to  distract,  the  reader,  by  draw- 
ing his  attention  from  the  bwit^  "A  "fci*. 
fabric  to  tV«  «rt  A  -ilMi  TMMSwBssn-   '^^ora'* 
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whom  analysis  interests  will  find  an  example 
of  art  carried  to  its  extremity  in  "  Patronage," 
the  most  ambitious,  but  the  least  interesting, 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales.      We  know  that 

*"  Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things,** 

but  in  ^'Patronage"  every  important  affair 
turns  upon  some  minute  incident  by  way  of  a 
pivot.  A  broad-seal  thoughtlessly  given — 
the  direction  ,of  a  letter  casually  recognized  by 
the  right  person  at  the  right  moment — set  a 
Minister  to  rijrhts  with  his  Monarch.  A  fam- 
ily  artfully  and  progressively  tried  by  every 
temptation  whicli  enables  them  to  exhibit 
their  independence,  is  reinstated,  rewarded, 
with  the  mathematically  apportioned  bounty 
of  (as  it  were)  steam  fairies.  The  phrase  of 
"  poetical  justice**  acquires  a  new  meaning 
from  books  like  these  ;  and  not  till  we  close 
them  do  we  remind  ourselves  that  (to  quote 
a  yet  truer  phnise)  the  best  of  mankmd  must 
be  content  with  the  poetry  without  the  jus- 
tice. But  we  repeat,  the  manner  has  a  larger 
share  in  producing  this  impression,  and  pro- 
voking this  repulsion,  than  the  matter  of  Miss 
Edge  worth's  tales. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  distinction  from  not 
having  seen  it  drawn  in  any  other  place ;  and 
becaiLse  it  is  one,  in  every  respect,  important. 
But  whether  the  peculiarity  commented  on, 
(or  complained  of  as  may  be,)  be  here  rightly 
estimated,  or  not :  certain  it  is  that  the  novel 
written  by  Miss  Edgeworth  alone  and  unas- 
sisted after  her  father's  death,  is  so  superior 
in  ease,  in  play,  in  nature,  and  in  poetry,  to 
any  of  her  earlier  productions  of  similar  ex- 
tent, as  to  warrant  us  in  fancying  that  filial 
affection  overvalued  the  assistance  of  the  mon- 
itor and  guide,  whose  literary  counsels  she 
prized  so  highly.  We  allude  to  "  Helen"  its 
compared  with  "  Belinda"  or  "  Patronage." 
It  has  been  impossible  to  return  to  this  tale, 
after  the  pause  of  some  years,  without  being 
surprised  by  its  elegance,  its  vivacity,  the 
skill  of  its  invention,  the  shrewdness  and 
sweetness  of  heart  which  it  discloses:  the 
knowledge  of  life,  the  sympathy  with  pro- 
gress which  it  registers.  Here,  at  least, 
those  whom  the  ver}"-  idea  of  the  School- 
mistress scares,  have  not  to  complain  of  the 
prim  presence  or  the  ponderous  pressure  of 
the  Pattern  Woman.  Helen's  strength  (upon 
which,  and  her  sacrifice  of  herself  for  her 
friend,  the  story  turns)  is  set  in  motion  at  the 
service  of  her  weakness — her  immoderate 
craving  for  love  and  sympathy.  Cecilia's 
falsehood  is  not  excused,  but  explained,  by 
the  deep  and  reverential  affection  she  bears 
her  husband,  which  makes  her  desirous  of 


blotting  out  from  her  own  recollection  the 
thoughts  of  an  earlier  affection,  such  as  she 
fears  he  would  have  disapproved.  Lady 
Davenant's  high-toned  and  intellectual  char- 
acter has  a  redeeming  weakness.  She  can  be 
credulous,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  her  page ; 
she  can  have  been  womanish,  and  failing  in 
her  duties  as  a  mother,  as  the  early  struggles 
for  ascendency  which  her  confessions  reveal. 
And  how  admirably,  as  in  life,  are  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  these  tliree  charac- 
ters made  to  play  into  each  other's  hands  and 
hearts !  Then,  for  secondary  characters,  how 
highly  finished  are  the  persons  of  the  scan- 
dalous coteriej  and  Churchill  who  hovers, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  betwixt  their  poisonous 
world  and  "  the  diviner  air"  of  better  feeling ! 
and  Lady  JSearcroft,  with  her  liberality,  and 
her  \^lgarity,  and  her  cordiality,  and  her  self- 
interest.  Capitiilly  is  the  interest  compli- 
cated ;  with  exquisite  neatness  "  the  tow  spun 
off  the  reel,"  (and  how  few  novelisti*,  now-a- 
days,  are  competent  to  manage  a  close  I)  and 
the  sprighthness,  the  grace,  tlie  depth,  are  un- 
impaired by  the  intrusion  of  any  mechanical 
process  which  can  be  detected.  Were  we 
given  to  prophecy  in  these  d.iys,  when  the 
Comet  is  keeping  away  from  us  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  (of  course)  of  rebuking  arro- 
gant prophecy,  and  when,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  literature  may  rise  of  form  and  scope 
as  yet  totally  undreamed  of — we  should 
assert,  with  the  confidence  of  those  who  know 
much  and  risk  little,  that  the  good  days  of 
"Helen's"  right  appreciation,  and  steady 
popularity  as  a  classic,  are  only  just  set  in,  if 
not  still  to  come. 

We  have  written  principally  of  the  author- 
ess ;  for  to  prowl  about  the  private  dwelling 
of  a  lady  **  pen  in  hand,"  does  not  altogether 
suit  our  humor.  That  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
taken  her  place  with  due  distinction  in  the 
brightest  worlds  of  London  and  Paris,  cotem- 
porary  memoirs  have  already  told.  Byron 
looked  out  for  her  even  when  Byron's  Gtf/- 
nares  and  Zukikas  were  the  rage  in  May 
Fair.  One  of  the  happiest  months  ever 
known  at  Abbotsford  (as  Mr.  Lockhart  as- 
sures us,)  was  the  one  which  followed  her 
crossing  of  Scott's  threshold.  He  wrote  of  her 
as  a  Good  Fairy,  tiny  in  stature,  lively  of  eye, 
kind  and  gay  in  speech.  Nor  is  the  vivacity 
dimmed  even  now  which  has  made  Miss 
Edgeworth,  throughout  her  long  life  and  dis- 
tinguished literary  career,  not  merely  "  the 
observed"  of  mere  lion-hunters,  and  *'  the 
discussed"  of  philosophers  and  poets,  but 
also  "  the  beloved"  of  a  large  and  happily- 
united  domestic  circle. 
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Final  Memorials  of  Charles   Lamb.     By  Thomas   Noon    Talfourd.     2  vols, 
London:   1848. 


It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  is  not  so  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  say,  that  in  every  literature  of 
large  compass  some  authors  will  be  found  to 
rest  much  of  the  interest  which  surrounds 
them  on  their  essential  non-popularity.  They 
are  good  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
not  in  conformity  to  the  current  taste.  They 
interest  because  to  the  world  thev  are  not 
interesting.  They  attract  by  means  of  their 
repulsion.  Not  as  though  it  could  separately 
furnish  a  reason  for  loving  a  book,  that  the 
majority  of  men  had  found  it  repulsive. 
Prima  facie,  it  must  suggest  some  presump- 
tion against  a  book,  that  it  has  failed  to  en- 
gaged public  attentiojj.  To  have  roused 
hostility  indeed,  to  have  kindled  a  feud 
against  its  own  principles  or  its  temper,  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  sign.  That  argues 
power.  Hatred  may  be  promising.  The 
deepest  revolutions  of  mind  sometimes  begin 
in  hatred.  But  simply  to  have  left  a  reader 
unimpressed  is  in  itself  a  neutral  result, 
from  which  the  inference  is  doubtful.  Yet 
even  that,  even  simple  failure  to  impress,  may 
happen  at  times  to  be  a  result  from  positive 
powers  in  a  writer,  from  special  originalities, 
such  as  rarely  reflect  themselves  in  the  mir- 
ror of  the  ordinary  understanding.  It  seems 
little  to  be  perceived  how  much  the  great 
scriptunil*  idea  of  the  worldly  and  the  un- 
worldly is  found  to  emerge  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  life.  In  reality  the  very  same 
combinations   of    moral   qualities,   infinitely 


*  "  ScripturoT*  we  call  it,  because  thia  element 
of  thought, »)  indispensable  to  a  profound  philoso- 
phy of  moral:!,  is  not  simply  more  used  iu  Scripture 
than  elsewhere,  but  is  so  exclusively  significant  or 
intellii^ible  amidst  the  correlative  ideas  of  Scripture, 
as  to  be  absolutely  insusceptible  of  translation  into 
classical  Greek  or  classical  Latin.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  more  reflection  has  not  been  directea  to  the 
vast  causes  and  consequences  of  bo  pregnant  a 
troth. 


varied,  which  compose  the  harsh  physiogno- 
my of  what  we  call  worldliness  in  tiie  living 
groups  of  life,  must  unavoidably  present 
themselves  in  books.  A  librarv  divides  into 
sections  of  worldly  and  unworldly,  even  as  a 
crowd  of  men  divides  into  that  same  majori- 
ty and  minority.  The  world  has  an  instinct 
for  recognizing  its  own ;  and  recoils  from 
certain  qualities  when  exemplified  in  books, 
with  the  same  disgust  or  defective  sympathy 
as  would  have  governed  it  in  real  life.  From 
qualities  for  instance  of  childlike  simplicity, 
of  shy  profundity,  or  of  inspired  self-com- 
munion, the  world  does  and  must  turn  away 
its  face  towards  grosser,  bolder,  more  deter- 
mined, or  more  intelligible  expressions  of 
character  and  intellect ; — and  not  otherwise 
in  literature,  nor  at  all  less  in  literature,  than 
it  docs  in  the  realities  of  life. 

Charles  Lamb,  if  any  ever  was,  is  amongst 
the  class  here  contemplated  ;  he,  if  any  ever 
has,  ranks  amongst  writers  whose  works  ar« 
destined  to  be  forever  unpopular,  and  yet 
forever  interesting ;  intercstmg,  moreover,  by 
means  of  those  very  qualities  which  guarantee 
their  non -popularity.  Tlie  same  qualities 
which  will  be  found  forbidding  to  the  worldly 
and  the  thoughtless,  which  will  be  found  in- 
sipid to  many  even  amongst  robust  and  pow- 
erful minds,  are  exactlv  tbose  which  will  con- 
tinue  to  command  a  select  audience  in  every 
generation.  The  prose  essays  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Elia  foi*m  the  most  delight ftl  section 
amonjrst  Lamb's  works.  Thev  traverse  a 
peculiar  field  of  observation,  sequestered  from 
general  interest ;  and  they  are  composed  in 
a  spirit  too  delicate  and  unobtrusive  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  noisy  crowd,  clamoring  for 
strong  sensations.  But  this  retiring  delicacy 
itself,  the  pensiveness  chequered  by  gleams 
of  the  fanciful,  and  the  humor  that  is  touched 
with  cross-lights  of  pathos,  together  with  the 
picturesque  quaintncss  of  the  objects  casually 
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described;  whetlier  men,  or  things,  or  usages, 
and,  in  the  rear  of  all  this,  the  constant  re- 
currence to  ancient  recollections  and  to  de- 
caying forms  of  household  life,  as  things 
retiring  before  the  tumult  of  new  and  revo- 
lutionary generations ;  these  traits  in  combi- 
nation communicate  to  the  papers  a  grace  and 
strength  of  originality  which  nothing  in  any 
literature  approaches,  whether  for  degree  or 
kind  of  excellence,  except  the  most  felicitous 
papers  of  Addison,  such  as  those  on  Sir  Ro- 
ger de  Coverly.  and  some  others  in  the  same 
vein  of  composition.  They  resemble  Addi- 
son's papers  also  in  the  diction,  which  is 
natui-al  and  idiomatic,  even  to  carelessness. 
They  are  equally  faithful  to  the  truth  of 
nature ;  and  in  this  only  they  differ  remark- 
ably, that  the  sketches  of  Elia  reflect  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  the  writer's  own 
character,  whereas  in  all  those  of  Addi- 
son the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  delinea- 
tor (though  known  to  the  n^ader  from  the 
beginning  through  the  account  of  the  Club) 
are  nearly  quiescent.  Now  and  then  they 
are  recalled  into  a  momentary  notice,  but 
they  do  not  act,  or  at  all  modify  his  pictures 
of  Sir  Roger  or  Will  Wimble.  Theu  are 
slightly  and  amiably  eccentric ;  but  the 
Spectator  himself,  in  describing  them,  takes 
the  station  of  an  ordinary  observer. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  writings  of 
Lamb,  and  not  merely  in  his  Elinf  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer  co-operates  in  an  under- 
current to  the  effect  of  the  thing  written. 
To  understand  in  the  fullest  sense  either  the 
gaiety  or  tenderness  of  a  particular  passage, 
you  must  have  some  insight  hito  the  peculiar 
bias  of  the  writer's  mind;  whether  native 
and  original,  ur  impressed  gradually  by  the 
accidents  of  situation  ;  whether  simply  de- 
veloped out  of  predispositions  by  the  action 
of  life,  or  violently  scorched  into  the  consti- 
tution by  some  fierce  fever  of  qalamity. 
There  is  in  modern  literature  a  whole  class 
of  writers,  though  not  a  large  one,  standing 
within  the  same  category ;  some  marked 
originality  of  character  in  the  writer  becomes 
a  co-efUcient  with  what  he  says  to  a  common 
result.  You  must  sympathize  with  this^jcr- 
itmality  in  the  author  before  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  most  siirniOcant  parts  of  his  views. 
In  most  books  the  writer  figures  as  a  mere 
abstraction,  without  sex  or  age  or  local  sta- 
tion, whom  the  reader  banishes  from  his 
thoughts.  W' hat  is  written  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  blank  intellect,  not  from  a  man  clothed 
with  fleshy  peculiarities  and  differences. 
These  peculiarities  and  differences  neither  do 
nor  (generally  speaking)   could  int<3rmingle 


with  the  texture  of  the  thoughts  so  as  to 
modify  their  force  or  their  direction.  In  such 
books,  and  they  form  the  vast  majority,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  or  to  be  looked  for 
beyond  the  direct  objective.  (Sit  tenia  ver- 
bo  f)  But  in  a  small  section  of  books,  the 
objective  in  the  thought  becomes  confluent 
with  the  subjective  in  the  thiuker ;  the  two 
forces  unite  for  a  joint  product ;  and  fully  to 
enjoy  that  product,  or  fully  to  apprehend 
either  element,  both  must  be  known.  It  is 
singular,  and  worth  inquiring  into,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
had  no  such  books.  Tlmon  of  Athens,  or 
Diogenes,  one  may  conceive  qualified  for  this 
mode  of  authorship,  had  Journalism  existed 
to  rouse  them  in  those  days ;  their  '*  articles" 
would  no  doubt  have  been  fearfully  caustic. 
But,  as  they  failed  to  produce  anything,  and 
Lucian  in  an  after  age  is  scarcely  character- 
istic enough  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  we  may 
pronounce  Riibelais  and  Montaigne  the  ear- 
liest of  writers  in  the  class  described.  In 
the  century  following  theirs,  came  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  and  immediately  after  him  La  Fon- 
taine. Then  came  Swift,  Sterne,  with  others 
less  distinguished  ;  in  Germany,  Hippel,  the 
friend  of  Kant,  ilamann  the  obscure,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  whole  body,  John  Paul  Fr. 
Kichter.  In  hitn,  from  the  strength  and  de* 
terminateness  of  his  nature  as  well  as  from 
the  greiit  extent  of  his  writings,  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  interaction  between  the  author  as 
a  human  agency  and  his  theme  as  an  intel- 
lectual reagency,  might  best  be  studied. 
From  him  might  be  derived  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases  illustnvting  boldly  this  absorption 
of  the  universal  into  the  concrete;  of  the 
pure  intellect  into  the  human  nature  of  the 
author.  But  nowhere  could  illustrations  be 
found  more  interesting ;  shy,  delicate,  eva- 
nescent ;  shy  as  lightning,  delicate  and  eva- 
nescent SIS  the  colored  pencillings  on  a  frosty 
night  from  the  Northern  Lights,  than  in  the 
better  parts  of  Lamb. 

To  appreciate  Lamb,  therefore,  it  is  requi- 
site that  his  character  and  temperament  should 
be  understood  in  their  coyest  and  most  way- 
ward features.  A  capitiil  defect  it  would  be 
if  these  could  not  be  gathered  silently  from 
Lamb's  works  them-^clves.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  mode  of  dependency  upon  an  alien  and 
separable  accident  if  they  nc^eded  an  exter- 
nal commentary.  But  they  do  not.  The 
syllables  lurk  up  and  down  the  writings  of 
Lamb  which  decipher  his  eccentric  nature. 
His  charjicter  lies  there  dispersed  in  ana- 
gram ;  and  to  any  attentive  reader  the  re- 
gathering  and  restoration  of  the  total  word 
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from  its  scattered  parts  is  inevitable  without 
an  effort.  Still  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  a  result,  to  know  also  its  why  and 
haw  ;  and  in  so  far  as  every  character  is  like- 
ly to  be  modified  by  the  particular  expe- 
rience, sad  or  joyous,  through  which  the  life 
has  travelled,  it  is  a  good  contribution  to- 
wards the  knowledge  of  that  resulting  char- 
acter as  a  whole  to  have  a  sketch  of  that 
particular  experience.  What  trials  did  it  im- 
pose ?  What  energies  did  it  task  ?  What 
temptations  did  it  unfold  ?  I'hcse  calls  upon 
the  moral  powers,  which  in  music  so  stormy, 
many  a  life  is  doomed  to  hear,  how  were 
they  faced  ?  The  character  in  a  capital  de- 
gree moulds  oftentimes  the  life,  but  the  life 
always  in  a  subordinate  degree  moulds  the 
character.  And  the  character  being  in  this 
case  of  Lamb  so  much  of  a  key  to  the  writings, 
it  becomes  important  that  the  life  should  be 
traced,  however  briefly,  as  a  key  to  the  char- 
acter. 

That  is  one  reason  for  detaining  the  reader 
witl.  some  slight  record  of  Lamb's  career. 
Such  a  record  by  preference  and  of  right  be- 
longs to  a  case  where  the  intellectual  dis- 
play, which  is  the  sole  ground  of  any  public 
mtercst  at  all  in  the  man,  has  been  intensely 
modified  by  the  humanities  and  moral  person- 
alities distinguishing  the  subject.  We  read  a 
Physiology,  and  need  no  information  as  to  the 
life  and  conversation  of  its  author :  a  medita- 
tive poem  becomes  far  better  understood  by 
the  light  of  such  information ;  but  a  work  of 
genial  and  at  the  same  time  eccentric  senti- 
ment, wandering  upon  untrodden  paths,  is 
barely  intelligible  without  it.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  arresting  judgment  on  the 
writer,  that  the  court  may  receive  evidence 
on  the  life  of  the  man.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  and,  in  any  other  place,  a  better; 
which  reason  lies  in  the  extraordinary  value 
of  the  life  considered  separately  for  itself. 
Logically,  it  is  not  allowable  to  say  that  here ; 
and,  considering  the  principal  purpose  of  this 

f)aper,  any  possible  independent  value  of  the 
ife  must  rank  as  a  better  reason  for  report- 
ing it.  Since,  in  a  case  where  the  original 
object  is  professedly  to  estimate  the  writings 
of  a  man,  whatever  promises  to  further  that 
object  must,  merely  by  that  tendency,  have, 
in  relation  to  that  place,  a  momenUiry  ad- 
vantage which  it  would  lose  if  valued  upon 
a  more  abstract  scale.  Liberated  from  this 
casual  office  of  throwing  light  upon  a  book, 
raised  to  its  grander  station  of  a  solemn  de- 
position to  the  moral  capacities  of  a  man  in 
conflict  with  calamity — viewed  as  a  return 
made  into  the  chanceries  of  heaven,  upon  I 


an  issue  directed  from  that  court  to  try  the 
amount  of  power  lodged  in  a  poor  desolate 
pair  of  human  creatures  for  facing  the  very 
anarchy  of  storms — this  obscure  life  of  the 
two  Lambs,  brother  and  sister,  (for  the  two 
lives  were  one  life,)  rises  into  a  grandeur  that 
is  not  paralleled  once  in  a  generation. 

Rich,  indeed,  in  moral  instruction  was  the 
life  of  Charles  Lamb;  and  perhaps  in  one 
chief  result  it  offers  to  the  thoughtful  obser- 
ver a  lesson  of  consolation  that  is  awful,  and 
of  hope  that  ought  to  be  immortal,  viz.,  in  the 
record  which  it  furnishes,  that  by  meekness 
of  submission,  and  by  earnest  conflict  with 
evil,  in  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  it  Ls  possi- 
ble ultimately  to  disarm  or  to  blunt  the  very 
heaviest  of  curses — even  the  curse  of  lunacy. 
Had  it  been  whimpered,  in  hours  of  infancy, 
to  Lamb,  by  the  angel  who  stood  by  his  cra- 
dle— "  Thou,  and  the  sister  that  walks  by  ten 
years  before  thee,  shall  be  through  life,  each 
to  each,  the  solitary  fountain  of  comfort ;  and 
except  it  be  from  this  fountain  of  mutual  love, 
except  it  be  as  brother  and  sister,  ye  shall  not 
taste  the  cup  of  p(»i;ce  on  earth  !" — here,  if 
there  was  sorrow  in  reversion,  there  was  also 
consolation. 

But  what  funeral  swamps  would  have  in- 
stantly engulfed  this  consolation  had  some 
meddling  fiend  prolonged  the  revelation,  and, 
holding  up  the  curt-iin  from  the  sad  future  a 
little  longer,  had  said  scornfully — "  Peace  on 
earth  !  Peace  for  vou  two,  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb !  What  peace  is  possible  under 
the  curse  which  even  now  is  gathering  against 
your  heads  ?  Is  there  peace  on  earui  for 
the  lunatic — peace  for  the  parenticide — peace 
for  the  girl  that,  without  warning,  and  with- 
out time  granted  for  a  penitential  cry  to 
heaven,  sends  her  mother  to  the  last  audit  ?*' 
And  then,  without  treachery,  speaking  bare 
truth,  this  prophet  of  wo  might  have  added 
— "Thou  also,  thyself,  Charles  Lamb,  thou 
in  thy  proper  person,  shalt  enter  the  skirts  of 
this  dreadful  hail-storm :  even  thou  shalt 
tiste  the  secrets  of  lunacy,  and  enter  as  a 
captive  its  house  of  bondage ;  whilst  over  thy 
sister  the  accursed  scorpion  shall  hang  sus- 
pended through  life,  like  Death  hanging  over 
the  beds  of  hospitals,  striking  at  times,  but 
more  often  threatening  to  strike ;  or  with- 
drawing its  instant  menaces  only  to  lav  bare 
her  mind  more  bitterly  to  the  persecutions  of 
a  haunted  memory !''  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  calamity,  in  the  first  place ;  consider- 
ing, m  the  second  place,  its  life-long  dura- 
tion; and,  in  the  last  place,  considering  Uie 
quality  of  the  resistance  by  which  it  was  met, 
and  under  what  circumstances  of  humble  re- 
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sources  in  money,  or  friends — we  have  come 
to  the  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  whole 
range  of  history  scarcely  presents  a  more 
affecting  spectacle  of  perpetual  sorrow,  hu- 
miliation, or  conflict,  and  that  was  supported 
to  the  end  (that  is,  thi-ough  forty  years) 
with  more  resignation,  or  with  more  abso- 
lute victor\'. 

Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in  Februar}'  of  the 
year  1Y75.  His  immediate  descent  was  hum- 
ble ;  for  his  father,  thoujjh  on  one  particular 
occasion  civilly  described  as  a  "scrivener," 
was  in  reality  a  domestic  servant  to  Mr.  Salt 
— a  bencher  (and  therefore  a  barrister  of 
some  sUmding)  in  the  Liner  Temple.  John 
Lamb  tlie  ftither  belonged  by  birth  to  Lincoln ; 
from  which  city,  being  transferred  to  London 
whilst  yet  a  boy,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Mr.  Salt  without  delay  ;  and  apparently  from 
this  period  throughout  his  life  continued  in 
this  good  man's  household  to  support  the 
honorable  relation  of  a  Roman  cUent  to  his 
patronns,  much  more  th:in  that  of  a  merce- 
nary servant  to  a  tran>ii;nt  and  capricioiLS 
master.  The  terms  on  which  he  seems  to 
have  lived  with  tlie  faniilv  of  the  Lambs,  ar- 
gue  a  kindness  and  a  liberality  of  nature  on 
both  sides.  John  Lamb  recommended  him- 
self as  an  attendant  by  the  versatility  of  his 
accomplishments ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  being  a 
widower  without  children,  which  means  in 
effect  an  old  bachelor,  naturally  valued  that 
encyclopaedic  range  of  dexterity  which  made 
his  house  independent  of  external  aid  for 
every  mode  of  service.  To  kill  tme's  own 
mutton  is  but  an  operose  way  of  arriving  at 
a  dinner,  and  often  a  more  costly  way ;  where- 
as to  combine  one's  own  carpenter,  locksmith, 
hair- dresser,  groom,  &c.,  all  in  one  man's 
person — to  have  a  Kobinson  Crusoe,  up  to  all 
emergencies  of  life,  always  in  waiting,  is  a 
luxury  of  the  highest  class  for  one  who  val- 
ues his  ease. 

A  consultation  is  held  nn)re  freely  with  a 
man  familiar  to  one's  eye,  and  more  profita- 
bly with  a  man  aware  of  one's  pt'culiar  habits. 
And  another  advantajje  from  such  an  an'anfje- 
ment  is,  that  one  gets  any  little  alteration  or 
repair  executed  on  the  sj>fit.  To  hear  is  to 
obey,  and  by  an  inversion  of  Pope's  i-ule, — 

One  always  is,  and  never  to  be,  blest 

People  of  one  sole  accomplishment,  like 
the  Jwmo  lunus  Uhriy  are  usually  within  that 
narrow  circle  disagreeably  perfoct,  and  there- 
fore apt  to  be  arrogant.  People  who  can  do 
all  things,  usually  do  ever}'  one  of  them  ill ; 
and  living  in  a  constant  effort  to  deny  this 


too  palpable  fact,  they  become  irritably  vain. 
But  Mr.  L;imb  the  elder  seems  to  have  been 
bent  on  perfection.  He  did  all  things ;  he 
did  them  all  well ;  and  yet  was  neither  gloom- 
ily arrogjmt,  nor  testily  vain.  And  being 
conscious  apparently  that  all  mechanic  excel- 
lencies tend  to  illiberal  results,  unless  coun- 
teracted by  perpetual  sacrifices  to  the  Muses 
— he  went  so  far  as  to  cultivate  poetrj' :  he 
even  printed  his  poems,  and  were  we  pos- 
sessed of  a  copy,  (which  we  are  not,  nor  prob- 
ably is  the  Vatican,)  it  would  give  us  pleas- 
ure at  this  point  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and 
to  cut  them  up,  purely  on  considenitions  of 
respect  to  the  author's  memory.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  really  ment 
castigation  ;  and  we  should  best  show  the 
sincerity  of  our  respect  for  Mr.  Lamb,  senior, 
in  all  those  cases  where  we  could  conscien- 
tiously profess  respect  by  an  unlimited  appli- 
cation of  the  knout  in  the  cases  where  we 
could  not. 

The  whole  familv  of  the  Lambs  seem  to 
have  won  from  Mr.  Salt  the  consideration 
which  is  granted  to  humble  friends ;  and  from 
acquainttmces  nearer  to  their  own  standing, 
to  have  won  a  tenderness  of  esteem  such  as 
Is  granted  to  decaying  gentry.  Yet,  natur- 
ally, the  social  rank  of  the  parents,  as  people 
still  Hving,  must  have  operated  disadvantage- 
ously  for  the  children.  It  is  hard,  even  for 
the  pnictised  philosopher,  to  distinguish  aris- 
tocnitic  graces  of  manner,  and  capacities  of 
delicate  feeling,  in  people  whose  very  hearth 
and  dress  b<\ir  witness  to  the  servile  humility 
of  their  station.  Yet  such  distinctions^  as 
wild  gifts  <>f  nature,  timidly  and  half- uncon- 
sciously asserted  themselves  in  the  unpre- 
tending Lambs.  Already  in  their  favor  there 
existed  a  silent  privilege  analogous  to  the  fa- 
mous one  of  Lord  Knisale.  He,  by  special 
grant  from  the  Crown,  is  allowed,  when 
standing  before  the  King,  to  forget  that  he  is 
not  himself  a  king :  the  bearer  of  that  Peer- 
age, through  all  generations,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  weniing  his  hat  in  the  Royal  presence. 
By  a  gr'neral  though  tacit  concession  of  the 
same  nature,  the  rising  generation  of  the 
Lambs,  John  and  Charles,  the  two  sons,  and 
Mary  Lamb,  the  only  daughter,  were  per- 
mitted to  forget  that  their  grandmother  had 
been  a  housekeeper  for  sixty  years,  and  that 
their  father  had  worn  a  livery.  Charles 
Lamb,  individually,  was  so  entirely  humble, 
and  so  (^anrless  of  social  distinctions,  that  he 
has  taken  pleasure  in  recurring  to  these  very 
facts  in  the  family  records  amongst  the  most 
genial  of  his  Elia  recollections.  He  only  con- 
tinued to  remember,  without  shame,  and  with 
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a  peculiar  tenderness,  these  badges  of  ple- 
beian rank,  when  everybody  else,  amongst  the 
few  survivors  that  could  have  known  of  their 
existence,  had  long  dismissed  them  from  their 
thoughts. 

Probably  through  Mr.  Salt's  interest, 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  autumn  of  1*782,  when 
he  wanted  something  more  than  four  months 
of  completing  his  eighth  year,  received  a  prc- 
sen tuition  to  the  magnificent  school  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  when  con- 
trasting the  school  of  his  own  boyish  experi- 
ence, Winchester,  with  Rugby,  the  school 
confided  to  his  management,  found  nothing 
.so  much  to  rejifret  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
latter  as  its  forlorn  condition  with  respect  to 
historical  traditions.  Wherever  these  were 
wanting,  and  supposing  the  school  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Arnold 
that  something  of  a  compensator}'  effect  for 
impressing  the  imagination  might  be  obtained 
by  conncicting  the  school  with  the  nation 
through  the  link  of  anniml  prizes  issuing  from 
the  Exchequer.  An  official  basis  of  national 
patronage  might  prove  a  substitute  for  an  an- 
tiquarimi  or  ancestral  basis.  Happily  for  the 
great  educational  foundations  of  London,  none 
of  them  is  in  the  naked  condition  of  Rugby. 
Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tailors', 
the  Charter- House,  &c.,  are  all  crowned  with 
historical  recollections ;  and  Christ's  Hospital, 
besides  the  original  honors  of  its  foundation, 
so  fitted  to  a  consecrated  place  in  a  youthful 
imagination — an  asylum  for  boy-students, 
provided  by  a  boy-king — innocent,  religious, 
prematurely  wise,  and  prematurcrly  called 
away  from  earth — has  also  a  mode  of  per- 
petual connection  with  the  State.  It  enjoys, 
therefore,  both  of  Dr.  Arnold's  advantages. 
Indeed,  all  the  great  foundation-schools  of 
London,  bearing  in  their  very  codes  of  orgtm- 
ization  the  impress  of  a  double  function — 
viz.,  the  conser\'ation  of  sound  leaminir  and 
of  pure  religion — wear  something  of  a  mo- 
nastic or  cloisteral  character  in  tlieir  aspect 
and  usages  which  is  peculiarly  impressive, 
and  evt^ii  pathetic,  amidst  the  uproars  of  a 
capital  the  most  colossjil  and  tumultuous  upon 
earth. 

Here  Lamb  remained  until  his  fifteenth 
year,  whicii  year  threw  him  on  the  world, 
and  brought  him  alongside  the  golden  dawn 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Hen»  he  learned 
a  little  elemenUirv  Greek,  and  of  Latin  more 
than  a  little  ;  for  the  Latin  notes  to  Mr.  Vary, 
(of  Dante  celebrity,)  though  brief,  are  sufli- 
cient  U)  reveal  a  true  sense  of  what  is  grace- 
ful and  idiomatic  in  Latinity.  We  say  this, 
who  have  studied  that  subject  more  than 
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most  men.  It  is  not  that  Lamb  would  have 
found  it  an  easy  tjisk  to  compose  a  long  pa- 
per in  Latin — nobody  can  find  it  easy  to  do 
what  he  has  no  motive  for  habitually  practis- 
ing ;  but  a  single  sentence  of  Latin,  wearing 
the  secret  countersign  of  the  "  sweet  Roman 
hand,"  may  show  sufficiently  that,  in  read- 
ing Latin  classics,  a  man  feels  and  compre- 
hends their  peculiar  force  or  beauty.  That 
is  enough.  It  is  requisite  to  a  man's  expan- 
sion of  mind  that  he  should  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  hterature  so  radically  dilFerent 
from  all  modern  literatures  as  is  the  Latin. 
It  is  not  requisite  that  he  sliould  practise 
Latin  composition.  Here,  therefore.  Lamb 
obtained  in  sufficient  perfection  one  priceless 
accomplishment,  which  even  singly  throws  a 
graceful  air  of  liberality  over  all  the  rest  of  a 
man's  attainments :  having  rarely  any  pecu- 
niary value,  it  challenges  the  more  attention 
to  its  intellectual  value.  Here  also  Lamb 
commenced  the  friendships  of  his  life :  and, 
of  all  which  he  formed,  he  lost  none.  Here 
it  was,  as  the  consummation  and  crown  of  his 
advantages  from  the  time-honored  Hospital, 
that  he  came  to  know  "  Poor  S.  T.  C."*  rov 
^aLfJuxcfiuTarov. 

Until  1790,  it  is  probable  that  he  lost  sight 
of  Coleridge,  who  was  then  occupied  with 
Cambridge — having  been  transferred  thither 
as  a  **  Grecian"  from  the  house  of  Christ 
Church.  That  year,  1796,  was  a  year  of 
change  and  fearful  calamity  for  Charles 
Lamb.  On  that  year  revolved  the  wheels  of 
his  after-hfc.  During  the  three  years  suc- 
ceeding to  his  school- days,  he  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1795,  he 
wtis  transferred  to  the  India  House.  As  a 
junior  clerk  he  could  not  receive  more  than 
a  slender  salary  ;  but  even  this  was  important 
to  the  suppoil  of  his  parents  and  sister. 
They  lived  together  in  lodgings  near  Holbom ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Miss  Lamb,  (hav- 
ing previously  shown  signs  of  lunacy  at 
intervals,)  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  her  dis- 
ease»  s(?ized  a  knife  from  the  dinner  tiible,  and 
stabbed  her  mother,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
A  coroner's  inquest  easily  ascertained  the 
nature  of  a  <?ase  which  was  transparent  in  all 
its  circumstances,  and  never  for  a  moment 
indecisive  as  regarded  the  medical  svmptoms. 
'J'he  poor  young  lady  was  transferred  to  the 
establishment  for  lunatics  at  Hoxton  :  she 
s<x)n  recovered,  we  Iwlieve  ;  but  her  relapses 

*  Tho  nifocting  czprcasion  by  which  Coleridge  in- 
dicut4.'3  liimsc'lf  in  the  few  It  es  written  during  his 
last  illness  for  an  inscription  up'>n  his  grave;  lines  ill 
constructed  in  point  of  diction  ana  compression,  but 
otherwise  speaLing  from  the  <]A\|iUba  c^lxas^^ 
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were  as  sudden  as  her  recoveries,  and  she 
continued  through  life  to  revisit,  for  periods 
of  uncertain  seclusion,  this  house  of  wo. 
Tliis  calamity  of  his  fireside,  followed  soon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  in  a  state  of  imbecility, 
determined  the  future  destiny  of  Lamb.  Ap- 
prehending, with  the  perfect  grief  of  perfect 
love,  that  his  sister's  fate  was  sealed  for  life — 
viewing  her  as  his  own  greatest  benefactress, 
which  she  really  had  been  through  her 
advantage  by  ten  years  in  age — ^}Melding  with 
imp:issioned  readiness  to  the  depth  of  his 
fraternal  affection,  what  at  any  rate  he  would 
have  yielded  to  the  sanctities  of  duty  as 
interpreted  by  his  own  conscience — he  re- 
solved for  ever  to  resign  all  thoughts  of 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  whom  he  loved, 
for  ever  to  abandon  all  ambitious  prospects 
that  might  have  tempted  him  into  uncertain- 
ties, humbly  to  content  himself  with  the 
certainties  oi  his  Indian  clerkship,  to  dedicate 
himself  for  the  future  to  the  care  of  his 
desolate  and  prostrate  sister,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  God.  These  sacrifices  he  made  in  no 
hurry  or  tumult,  but  deliberately,  and  in 
religious  tranquilUty.  Tliese  siicrifices  were 
-accepted  in  heaven — and  even  on  this  earth 
they  had  their  reward.  She  for  whom  he 
ive  up  all,  in  turn  gave  up  all  for  him.  She 
J  voted  herself  to  his  comfort.  Many  times 
she  returned  to  the  lunatic  estfiblishment,  but 
many  times  she  was  restored  to  illuminate 
the  household  hearth  for  him ;  and  of  the 
happiness  which  for  forty  years  more  he  had, 
no  hour  seemed  true  that  was  not  derived 
from  her.  Henceforward,  therefore,  until  he 
was  emancipated  by  the  noble  generosity  of 
the  East  India  Directors,  Lamb's  time,  for 
nine  and  twenty  years,  was  given  to  the 
India  House. 

"  O  forlunati  nlmium,  sua  si  bona  ndrint" 
is  applicable  to  more  people  than  **  ayricola." 
Clerks  of  the  India  House  are  as  blind  to 
their  own  advantages  as  the  blindest  of 
ploughmen.  Lamb  was  summoned,  it  is  true, 
through  the  larger  and  more  genial  section 
of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  a  copying 
clerk — making  confidential  entries  into 
mighty  folios,  on  the  subject  of  calicoes  and 
muslins.  By  this  means,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  he  became  gradually  th(i  author  of  a 
great  "  serial"  work,  in  a  frightful  number  of 
volumes,  on  as  dry  a  department  of  lit- 
erature as  the  children  of  the  great  desert 
could  have  suggested.  Nobody,  he  must 
have  felt,  was  ever  likely  to  study  this  great 
work  of  his,  not  even  Dr.  Dryasdust.  He 
had  written  in  vain,  which  is  hot  pleasant  to 


know.  There  would  be  no  second  edition 
called  for  by  a  discerning  public  in  Leaden- 
hall  street:  not  a  chfuice  of  that.  And 
consequently  the  opera  omma  of  Lamb» 
drawn  up  in  a  hideous  battalion,  at  the  cost 
of  labor  so  enormous,  would  be  known  only 
to  certain  families  of  spiders  in  one  genera- 
tion, and  of  rats  in  the  next.  Such  a  labor 
of  Sisyphus — the  rolling  up  a  ponderous 
stone  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  only  that  it  might 
roll  back  again  by  the  gravitation  of  its  own 
dullness,  seems  a  bad  employment  for  a  man 
of  genius  in  his  meridian  energies.  And 
yet,  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  the  collective 
wisdom  of  Europe  could  not  have  devised  for 
Lamb  a  more  favorable  condition  of  toil  than 
this  very  India  House  clerkship.  His  works 
(his  Leadenhall  street  works)  were  certainly 
not  read  ;  popular  they  could  not  be,  for 
they  were  not  read  by  anybody ;  but  then,  to 
balance  /Aa/,  they  were  not  reviewed.  His 
folios  were  of  that  order,  which  (in  Cowper's 
words)  "  not  even  critics  criticise."  Is  thai 
nothing  ?  Is  it  no  happiness  to  escape  the 
hands  of  scoundrel  reviewers  ?  Many  of  us 
escape  being  read ;  the  worshipful  reviewer 
does  not  find  time  to  read  a  line  of  us  ;  but 
we  do  not  for  that  reason  escape  being  crit- 
icised, "shown  up,"  and  martyred,  xkelist 
of  errata  again,  committed  by  Lamb,  was 
probably  of  a  magnitude  to  alarm  any  possible 
compositor  ;  and  yet  these  errata  will  never 
be  known  to  mankind.  They  are  dead  and 
buried.  They  have  been  cut  oflf  prematurely ; 
and  for  any  effect  upon  their  generation, 
might  as  well  never  have  existed.  Then  the 
returns,  in  a  pecuniar)'  sense,  from  these  folios 
— how  important  were  they  !  It  is  not  com- 
mon, certainly,  to  write  folios  ;  but  neither  is 
it  common  to  draw  a  steady  income  of  from 
£300  to  £400  per  annimi  from  volumes  of 
any  size.  This  will  be  admitted  ;  but  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  draw  the  income 
without  the  toil  ?  Doubtless  it  would  always 
be  more  agreeable  to  have  the  rose  without 
the  thorn.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  taken 
with  all  its  circumstances,  we  deny  that  the 
toil  is  truly  typified  as  a  thorn  ; — so  far  from 
being  a  thorn  m  Lamb's  daily  hfe,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  second  rose  engrafted  upon 
the  original  rose  of  the  income,  that  he  had  to 
earn  it  by  a  moderate  but  continued  exertion. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  exertion  really 
amounted  to.  Holidays,  in  a  national  establish- 
ment so  great  as  the  India  House,  and  in 
our  too  fervid  period,  naturally  could  not  be 
frequent ;  yet  all  great  English  corporations 
are  gracious  masters,  and  indulgences  of  this 
nature  could  be  obtained  on  a  special  appli- 
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cation.  Not  to  count  upon  these  accidents  of 
faTor,  we  find  that  the  regular  toil  of  those 
in  Lamb's  situation  began  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ended  as  the  clock  struck  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Six  hours  composed  the  daily 
contribution  of  labor,  that  is  precisely  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  total  day.  Only  that,  as 
Sunday  was  exempted,  the  rigorous  expres- 
sion of  the  quota  was  one-fourth  of  six-sev- 
enths, which  makes  six-twenty-eighths  and 
not  six  twenty-fourths  of  the  total  time. 
Less  toil  than  this  would  hardly  have  availed 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  value  in  that  large  part 
of  the  time  still  remaining  disposable.  Had 
there  been  any  resumption  whatever  of  labor 
in  the  evening,  though  but  for  half  an  hour, 
that  one  encroachment  upon  the  broad  con- 
tinuous area  of  the  eighteen  free  hours  would 
have  killed  the  tranqmlhty  of  the  whole  day, 
by  towing  it  (so  to  speak)  with  intermitting 
anxieties — anxieties  that,  like  tides,  would  still 
be  rising  and  falling.  Whereas  now,  at  the 
early  hour  of  four,  when  day-light  is  yet 
lingering  in  the  air,  even  at  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  when  the 
enjoying  section  of  the  day  is  barely  com- 
mencing— everything  is  left  which  a  man 
would  care  to  retain.  A  mere  dilettante  or 
amateur  student,  having  no  mercenary  inter- 
est concerned,  would,  upon  a  refinement .  of 
luxury — would,  upon  choice,  give  up  so  much 
time  to  study,  were  it  only  to  sharpen  the 
value  of  what  remuned  for  pleasure.  And 
thus  the  only  difference  between  the  scheme 
of  the  India  House  distributing;  his  time  for 
Lamb,  and  the  scheme  of  a  wise  voluptuary 
distributing  his  time  for  himself,  lay,  not  in 
the  amount  of  time  deducted  from  enjoyment, 
but  in  the  particular  mode  of  appropriating 
that  deduction.  An  intellectual  appropri- 
ation of  the  time,  though  casually  fatiguing, 
must  have  pleasures  of  its  own ;  pleasures 
denied  to  a  task  so  mechanic  and  so  monoto- 
nous as  that  of  reiterating  endless  records  of 
sales  or  consignments  not  essentially  varying 
from  each  other.  True,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
pursue  an  intellectual  study  than  to  make 
entries  in  a  ledger.  But  even  an  intellectual 
toil  is  toil :  few  people  can  support  it  for 
more  than  six  hours  m  a  day.  And  the  only 
question,  therefore,  after  all,  is,  at  what  period 
of  the  day  a  man  would  prefer  takmg  this 
pleasure  of  study.  Now,  upon  that  point, 
as  regards  the  case  of  Lamb,  there  is  no 
opening  for  doubt.  He,  amongst  his  Popular 
FallacieSy  admirably  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  evening  and  artificial  lights  to  the  pros- 
perity of  studies.  *  After  exposing,  with  the 
perfection  of  fun,  the  savage  unsociality  of 


those  elder  ancestors  who  lived  (if  life  it 
was)  before  lam p-Ught  was  invented,  showing 
that  "jokes  came  in  with  candles,"  since 
"  what  repartees  could  have  passed"  when 
people  were  "  grumbling  at  one  another  in 
the  dark,"  and  "  when  you  must  have  felt 
about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbor's 
cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it  ?" 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  this  accounts  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry,"  viz.,  because 
they  had  no  candle-light.  Even  eating  he 
objects  to  as  a  very  imperfect  thing  in  the 
dark ;  you  are  not  convinced  that  a  dish 
tastes  as  it  should  do  by  the  promise  of  its 
name,  if  you  dine  in  the  twilight  without 
candles.  Seeing  is  believing.  **  The  senses 
absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally."  The 
sight  guarantees  the  taste.  For  instance, 
"  Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal  in  the  dark,  or 
distin^sh  Sherries  from  pure  Malaga  ?"  To 
all  enjoyments  whatsoever  candles  are  indis- 
pensable as  an  adjunct :  but,  as  to  reading j 
"  there  is,"  says  Lamb,  "  absolutely  no  such 
thing  but  by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the 
affectation  of  a  book  at  noon- day  in  gardens, 
but  it  was  labor  thrown  away.  It  is  a 
mockery,  all  that  is  reported  of  the  influ- 
ential Phoebus.  No  true  poem  ever  owed  its 
birth  to  the  sun*s  light.  The  mild  internal 
light,  that  reveals  the  fine  shapings  of  poetry, 
hke  fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in 
the  sunshine.  Milton's  morning  hymn  in 
Paradise,  we  would  hold  a  good  wager,  was 
penned  at  midnight;  and  Taylor's  rich  de- 
scription of  a  sunrise  smells  decidedly  of  the 
taper."  This  view  of  evening  and  candle- 
light as  involved  in  literature  may  seem  no 
more  than  a  pleasant  extravaganza,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  gaieties  to 
travel  a  little  into  exaggeration ;  but  substan- 
tially it  is  certain  that  Lamb's  feelings  pointed 
habitually  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
His  literary  studies,  whether  taking  the  color 
of  tasks  or  diversions,  courted  the  aid  of 
evening,  which,  by  means  of  physical  weari- 
ness, produces  a  more  luxurious  state  of 
repose  than  belongs  to  the  labor-hours  of 
day,  and  courted  the  aid  of  lamp-light, 
which,  as  Lord  Bacon  remarked,  gives  a  gor- 
geousness  to  human  pomps  and  pleasures, 
such  as  would  be  vainly  sought  from  the 
homeliness  of  day-light.  The  hours,  there- 
fore, which  were  withdrawn  from  his  own 
control  by  the  India  House,  happened  to  be 
exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  Lamb 
least  valued  and  could  least  have  turned  to 
account. 

The  account  given  of  Lamb's  friends,  of 
those  whom  he  endeavored  \f:^\s;:sH^>\sR5»Bssfe 
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he  admired  them,  or  to  esteem  intellectually 
because  he  loved  them  personally,  is  too 
much  colored  for  general  acquiescence  by 
Sergeant  Talfourd's  own  early  prepossessions. 
It  is  natural  that  an  intellectual  man  like  the 
Sergeant,  personally  made  known  in  youth 
to  people  whom  from  childhood  he  had  re- 
garded as  powers  in  the  ideal  world,  and  in 
some  instances  as  representing  the  eternities  of 
human  speculation,  since  their  names  had 
perhaps  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  concur- 
rence with  the  very  earliest  suggestion  of 
topics  which  they  had  treated,  should  over- 
rate their  intrinsic  grandeur.  Hazlitt  accord- 
ingly is  styled  "the  great  thinker."  But 
had  he  been  such  potentially,  there  was  an 
absolute  bar  to  his  achievement  of  that  sta- 
tion in  act  and  consummation.  No  man  can 
be  a  great  thinker  in  our  days  upon  large 
and  elaborate  questions  without  bemg  also  a 
great  student.  To  think  profoundly,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  a  man  should  have  read 
down  to  his  own  starting-point,  and  have 
read  as  a  collating  student  to  the  particular 
stage  at  which  he  himself  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject. At  this  moment,  for  instance,  how 
could  geology  be  treated  otherwise  than 
childishly  by  one  who  should  rely  upon  the 
encyclopjedias  of  1800  ?  or  comparative 
Physiology  by  the  most  ingenious  of  men 
unacquainted  with  Marshall  Hall,  and  with 
the  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  secrets  unfolding 
under  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen?  In 
such  a  condition  of  undisciplined  thinking, 
the  ablest  man  thinks  to  no  purpose.  He 
lingers  upon  parts  of  the  inquiry  that  have 
lost  the  importance  which  once  they  had, 
under  imperfect  charts  of  the  subject;  he 
wastes  his  strength  upon  problems  that  have 
become  obsolete ;  he  loses  his  way  in  paths 
that  are  not  in  the  line  of  direction  upon  which 
the  improved  speculation  is  moving;  or  he 
gives  narrow  conjectural  solutions  of  difficul- 
ties that  have  long  since  received  sure  and 
comprehensive  ones.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should 
in  these  days  attempt  to  colonize,  and  yet 
through  inertia  or  through  ignorance,  should 
leave  behind  him  all  modem  resources  of 
chemistr}%  of  chemical  agriculture,  or  of 
steam-power.  Hazlitt  had  read  nothing. 
Unacquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy,  with 
Scholastic  philosophy,  and  with  the  rccom- 
position  of  these  philosophies  in  the  looms  of 
Germany,  during  the  last  sixty  and  odd 
years,  trusting  merely  to  the  untrained  in- 
stincts of  keen  mother- wit, — whence  should 
Hazlitt  have  had  the  materials  for  great 
thinking?  It  is  through  the  collation  of 
many  abortive  voyages  to  Polar  regions  that 


a  man  gains  his  first  chance  of  entering  the 
Polar  basin,  or  of  running  ahead  on  the  true 
line  of  approach  to  it.  The  very  reason  for 
Hazlitt*8  defect  in  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  is 
sufficient  also  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not 
have  been  a  comprehensive  thinker.  "  He 
was  not  eloquent,  says  the  Sergeant,  "  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term."  But  why  ?  Because 
it  seems  "  his  thoughts  were  too  weiglity  to 
be  moved  along  by  the  shallow  stream  of 
feeling  which  an  evening's  excitement  can 
rouse ;" — an  explanation  which  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  Hazlitt  forfeited  his  chance 
of  eloquence  by  accommodating  himself  to 
this  evening's  excitement,  or  by  gloomily  re- 
sisting it.  Our  own  explanation  is  different. 
Hazlitt  was  not  eloquent,  because  he  was 
discontinuous.  No  man  can  be  eloquent 
whose  thoughts  are  abrupt,  insulated,  ca- 
pricious, and  (to  borrow  an  impressive  word 
from  Coleridge)  non-sequacious.  Eloquence 
resides  not  in  separate  or  fractional  ideas,  but 
in  the  relations  of  manifold  ideas,  and  in  the 
mode  of  their  evolution  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  indeed  enough  that  the  ideas  should 
be  many,  and  their  relations  coherent :  the 
main  condition  lies  in  the  key  of  the  evolu- 
tion, in  the  law  of  the  succession.  The  ele- 
ments are  nothing  without  the  atmosphere 
that  moulds,  and  the  dynamic  forces  that 
combine.  Now  Hazlitt's  brilUancy  is  seen 
chiefly  in  separate  splinterings  of  phrase  or 
image,  which  throw  upon  the  eye  a  vitreous 
scintillation  for  a  moment,  but  spread  no 
deep  suffusions  of  color,  and  distribute  no 
masses  of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  soli- 
tary flash,  and  all  is  gone.  Rhetoric,  accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  stands  in  many  degrees  of 
relation  to  the  permanencies  of  truth ;  and  all 
rhetoric,  like  all  flesh,  is  partly  unreal,  and 
the  glory  of  both  is  fleeting.  Even  the 
mighty  rhetoric  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whom  only  it  has  been 
granted  to  open  the  trumpet-stop  on  that 
great  organ  of  passion,  oftentimes  leaves  be- 
hind it  the  sense  of  sadness  which  belong 
to  beautiful  apparitions  starting  out  of  dark- 
ness upon  the  morbid  eye  only  to  be  reclaim- 
ed bv  darkness  in  the  instant  of  their  birth, 
or  which  belongs  to  pageantries  in  the  clouds. 
But  if  all  rhetoric  is  a  mode  of  pyrotechny, 
and  all  pyrotechnics  are  by  necessity  fuga- 
cious, yet  even  in  these  frail  pomps  there  are 
many  degrees  of  frailty.  Some  fire-works 
require  an  hour's  duration  for  the  expansion 
of  their  glory  ;  others,  as  if  formed  from  ful- 
minating powder,  expire  in  the  ver}'  act  of 
birth.  Precisely  on  that  scale  of  duration 
and  of  power  stand  the  glitterings  of  rheto- 
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ric  that  are  not  worked  into  the  texture,  but 
washed  on  from  the  outside.  Hazlitt's 
thoughts  were  of  the  same  fractured  and  dis- 
continuous order  as  his  illustrative  images — 
seldom  or  never  self-diffusive ;  and  that  is  a 
sufficient  argument  that  he  had  never  culti- 
vated philosophic  thinking. 

Not  however  to  conceal  any  part  of  the 
truth,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
Lamb  thought  otherwise  on  this  point,  mani- 
festing what  seemed  to  us  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  Uazlitt,  and  perhaps  even  in 
part  for  that  very  glitter  which  we  are  de- 
nouncmg — at  least  he  did  so  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  ourselves.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  this  conversation  travelled  a  little  into  the 
tone  of  a  disputation,  and  our  frost  on  this 
point  might  seem  to  justify  some  undue  fer- 
vor by  way  of  balance,  it  is  very  possible 
that  Lamb  did  not  speak  his  absolute  and 
most  dispassionate  judgment.  And  yet 
again,  if  he  did,  may  we,  with  all  reverence 
for  Lamb's  exquisite  genius,  have  permission 
to  say,  that  his  own  constitution  of  intellect 
sinned  by  this  very  habit  of  discontinuity. 
It  was  a  habit  of  mind  not  unlikely  to  be 
cherished  by  his  habits  of  life.  Amongst 
these  habits  was  the  excess  of  his  social  kind- 
ness. He  scorned  so  much  to  deny  his 
company  and  his  redundant  hospitality  to 
any  man  who  manifested  a  wish  for  either 
by  calling  upon  him,  that  he  almost  seemed 
to  think  it  a  criminality  in  himself  if,  by  ac- 
cident, he  really  was  from  home  on  your  visit, 
rather  than  by  possibility  a  negligence  in  you, 
that  had  not  forewarned  him  of  your  inten- 
tion. All  bis  life,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
he  must  have  read  in  the  spirit  of  one  liable 
to  sudden  interruption;  like  a  dragoon,  in 
fact,  reading  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
when  expecting  momentarily  a  summons  to 
mount  for  action.  In  such  situations,  read- 
mg  by  snatches,  and  by  intervals  of  preca- 
rious leisure,  people  form  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing and  unduly  valuing  condensations  of  the 
meaning,  where  in  reality  the  truth  suffers 
by  this  short-hand  exhibition,  or  else  they 
demand  too  vivid  illustrations  of  the  mean- 
ing. Lord  Chesterfield  himself,  so  brilliimt 
a  man  by  nature,  already  therefore  making  a 
morbid  estimate  of  brilliancy,  and  so  burned 
throughout  his  life  as  a  pubhc  man,  read  un- 
der this  double  coercion  for  craving  instan- 
taneous effects.  At  one  period,  his  only 
time  for  reading  was  in  the  morning,  whilst 
under  the  hands  of  his  hair- dresser :  com- 
pelled to  take  the  hastiest  of  flying  shots  at  his 
author,  naturally  he  demanded  a  very  con- 
spicuous mark  to  fire  at.    But  the  author 


could  not,  in  so  brief  a  space,  be  always  sure 
to  crowd  any  very  prominent  objects  on  the 
eye,  unless  by  being  audaciously  oracular  and 
peremptory  as  regarded  the  sentiment,  or 
flashy  in  excess  as  regarded  its  expression. 
"  Come  now,  my  friend,"  was  Lord  Chester- 
field's morning  adjuration  to  his  author; 
"  come  now,  cut  it  short— -don't  prose — don't 
hum  and  haw."  The  author  had  doubtless 
no  ambition  to  enter  his  name  on  the  honor- 
able and  ancient  roll  of  gentlemen  prosers : 
probably  he  conceived  himself  not  at  all 
tainted  with  the  asthmatic  infirmity  of  hum- 
ming and  hawing:  but,  as  to  "cutting  it 
short,"  how  could  he  be  sure  of  meeting  his 
Lordship's  expectations  in  that  point,  unless 
by  dismissing  the  limitations  that  might  be 
requisite  to  fit  the  idea  for  use,  or  the  ad- 
juncts that  might  be  requisite  to  integrate  its 
truth,  or  the  final  consequences  that  might 
involve  some  deep  arriere  peiiseey  which, 
coming  last  in  the  succession,  might  often- 
times be  calculated  to  lie  deepest  on  the 
mind  ?  To  be  lawfully  and  usefully  brilliant 
after  this  rapid  fashion,  a  man  must  come 
forward  as  a  refresher  of  old  truths,  where 
his  suppressions  are  supplied  by  the  reader's 
memory  ;  not  as  an  expounder  of  new  truths, 
where  oftentimes  a  dislocated  fraction  of  the 
true  is  more  dangerous  than  the  false  itself. 

To  read  therefore  habitually,  by  hurried 
instalments,  has  this  bad  tendency — that  it  is 
likely  to  found  a  taste  for  modes  of  composi- 
tion too  artificially  irritating,  and  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  colorings  of  style.  Lamb,  howevei*,  whose 
constitution  of  mind  wjis  even  ideallv  sound 
in  reference  to  the  natural,  the  simple,  the 
genuine,  might  seem  of  all  men  least  liable  to 
a  taint  m  this  direction.  And  undoubtedly 
ho  was  so  as  regarded  those  modes  of  beauty 
which  nature  had  specially  qualified  him  for 
apprehending.  Else,  and  in  relation  to  other 
modes  of  beauty,  where  his  sense  of  ilie  true, 
and  of  its  distinction  from  the  spurious,  had 
been  an  acquired  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  hide  from  ourselves,  that  not  through 
habits  only,  not  through  stress  of  injurious 
accidents  only,  but  by  original  structure  and 
temperament  of  mind,  Liinib  had  a  bias 
towards  those  ver}'  defects  on  which  rt-sted 
the  startling  characteristics  of  style  whicli  we 
have  been  noticing.  He  himself,  we  fear,  not 
bribed  by  indulgent  feelings  to  another,  not 
moved  by  friendship,  but  by  native  tendency, 
shrank  from  the  continuous,  from  the  sustain- 
ed, from  the  elaborate. 

The  elaborate,  indeed,  without  which  much 
truth  and  beauty  must  perish  in  ^r^^^^»^\s^ 
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name  the  object  of  his  invectives.  The  in- 
stances arc  many  in  his  own  beautiful  essays 
where  he  hterally  collapses,  literally  sinks 
away  from  openings  suddenly  offering  them- 
selves to  flights  of  pathos  or  solemnity  in  di- 
rect prosecution  of  his  own  theme.  On  any 
such  summons,  where  an  ascending  impulse, 
and  an  untired  pinion  were  required,  he  re- 
fuses  himself  (to  use  militirj"  language)  inva- 
riably. The  least  observing  reader  of  Elia 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  most 
felicitous  passages  always  accomplish  their 
circuit  in  a  few  sentences.  The  gyration 
within  which  his  sentiment  wheels,  no  matter 
of  what  kind  it  may  be,  is  always  the  short- 
est possible.  It  does  not  prolong  itself,  and 
it  docs  not  repeat  itself.  But  in  fact,  other 
features  in  Lamb's  mind  would  have  argued 
this  feature  by  analogy,  had  we  by  accident 
been  left  unaware  of  it  directly.  It  is  not  by 
chance,  or  without  a  deep  ground  in  his 
nature  common  to  all  his  qualities,  both  affirm- 
ative and  negative,  that  Lamb  had  an  insensi- 
bility to  music  more  absolute  than  can  have 
been  often  shared  by  any  human  creature,  or 
perhaps  than  was  ev(T  before  acknowledged 
so  candidly.  The  sense  of  music,  as  a  pleas- 
urable sense,  or  any  sense  at  all  other  than 
of  certain  unmeaning  and  impertinent  differ-, 
ences  in  respect  to  high  and  low — sharp  or 
flat — was  utterly  obliterated  as  with  a  sponge 
by  nature  herself  from  Lamb's  organization. 
It  was  a  corollary  from  the  same  large  sub- 
stratum  in  his  nature,  that  Lamb  had  no 
sense  of  the  rhythmical  in  prose  composition. 
Rhythmus,  or  pomp  of  cadence,  or  sonorous 
ascent  of  clauses,  in  the  structure  of  senten- 
ces, were  eft'ects  of  art  as  much  thrown  away 
upon  him  as  the  voice  of  the  charmer  upon 
the  deaf  adder.  We  ourselves,  occupying 
the  very  station  of  polar  opposition  to  that  of 
Lamb,  being  as  morbidly,  perhaps,  in  the  one 
excess  as  he  in  the  other,  naturally  detected 
this  omission  in  Lamb's  nature  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  ac(juaintance.  Not  the  fabled 
Regulus,  with  his  eye-lids  torn  away,  and  his 
uncurtained  eye-balls  exposed  to  the  noon- 
tide glare  of  a  Carthaginian  sun,  could  have 
shrieked  with  more  anguish  of  recoil  from 
torturo  than  we  from  cert  lin  sentences  and 
periods  in  which  Lamb  perceived  no  fault  at 
all.  Pomp,  in  our  apprehension,  was  an  idea 
of  two  categories ;  the  pompous  might  be  spu- 
rious, but  it  might  also  be  genuine.  It  is 
well  to  love  the  simple :  tee  love  it ;  nor  is 
there  any  opposition  at  all  between  that  and 
the  very  glory  of  pomp.  But,  as  we  once  put 
the  case  to  Lamb,  if  as  a  musician,  as  the 
leader  of  a  mighty  orchestra,  you  had  thb 


theme  offered  to  you — "  Belshazzar  the  ^wg 
gave  a  ^reat  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords 
^-or  this,  "And  on  a  certain  day,  Marcus 
Cicero  stood  up,  and  in  a  set  speech  rendered 
solemn  thanks  to  Caius  Czesar  for  Qiuntus 
Ligarius  pardoned,  and  for  Marcus  Marcellus 
restored,'  — Surely  no  man  would  deny  that, 
in  such  a  case,  simplicity,  though  in  a  passive 
sense  not  lawfully  absent,  must  stand  aside 
as  totally  insufficient  for  the  positive  part. 
Simplicity  might  guide,  even  here,  but  could 
not  furnish  the  power ;  a  rudder  it  might  be, 
but  not  an  oar  or  a  sail.  Tliis,  Lamb  was 
ready  to  allow ;  as  an  intellectual  quiddity,  he 
recognized  pomp  in  the  character  of  a  privi- 
leged thing;  he  was  obliged  to  do  so;  for 
take  away  from  great  ceremonial  festivals, 
such  as  the  solemn  rendering  of  thanks,  the 
celebration  of  national  anniversaries,  the  com- 
memoration of  public  benefactors,  &c.,  the 
element  of  pomp,  and  you  take  away  their 
very  meaning  and  life ;  but,  whilst  allowing  a 
place  for  it  in  the  rubric  of  the  logician,  it  is 
certain  that,  sensuously ,  Lamb  would  not  have 
sympathized  with  it,  nor  have  felt  its  justifi- 
cation in  any  concrete  instance.  We  find  a 
difficulty  in  pursuing  this  subject,  without 
greatly  exceeding  our  limits.  We  pause, 
therefore,  and  add  only  this  one  suggestion  as 
partly  explanator}'  of  the  case.  Lamb  had 
the  dramatic  intellect  and  taste,  perhaps  in 
perfection ;  of  the  Epic,  he  had  none  at  alL 
Here,  as  happens  sometimes  to  men  of  genius 
pretematurally  endowed  in  one  direction,  he 
might  be  considered  as  almost  starved.  A 
favorite  of  nature,  so  eminent  in  some  direc- 
tions, by  what  right  could  he  complain  that 
her  bounties  were  not  indiscriminate  ?  From 
tliis  defect  in  his  nature  it  arose,  that  except 
by  culture  and  by  reflection,  Lamb  had  no 
gonial  appreciation  of  Milton.  The  solemn 
planetary  wheelings  of  the  Paradise  Lost  were 
not  to  his  taste.  What  he  did  comprehend, 
were  the  motions  like  those  of  lightning,  the 
fierce  angular  coruscations  of  that  wild  agency 
which  comes  forward  so  vividly  in  the  sud- 
den flrepiWrreia,  in  the  revolutionary  catastro- 
phe, and  in  the  tumultuoiLs  conffic^,  through 
persons  or  tlu*ough  situations,  of  the  tragic 
drama. 

There  is  another  vice  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  mode 
of  composition,  viz.,  the  habit  of  trite  quota- 
tion, too  common  to  have  challenged  much 
notice,  were  it  not  for  these  reasons : — Ist, 
that  Sergeant  Talfourd  speaks  of  it  in  equiv- 
ocal terms,  as  a  fault  perhaps,  but  as  a 
"  felicitous"  fault,  "  trailing  after  it  a  line  of 
golden  associations  ;"  2dly,  because  the  prac- 
tice involves  a  dishonesty.     On  occasion  of 
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No.  1,  wc  must  profess  our  belief  that  a  more 
ample  explanation  from  the  Sergeant  would 
have  left  him  in  substantial  harmony  with 
ourselves.  We  cannot  conceive  the  author 
of  Ion,  and  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  seri- 
ously to  countenance  that  paralytic  *'  mouth- 
diarrhcea,"  (to  boiTOW  a  phrase  of  Cole- 
ridge's)— that  Jluxe  de  bouche  (to  borrow  an 
earlier  phrase  of  Archbishop  Huet's) — which 
places  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  a  man's 
tritest  remembrances  from  his  most  school- 
boy reading.  To  have  the  verbal  mem- 
ory infested  with  tags  of  verse  and 
"  cues"  of  rhyme  is  in  itself  an  infirmity  as 
vulgar  and  as  morbid  as  the  stableboy's 
habit  of  whistling  slang  airs  upon  the  mere 
mechanical  excitement  of  a  bar  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some 
other  stable.  The  very  stage  has  grown 
weary  of  ridiculing  a  folly,  that  having  been 
long  since  expelled  from  decent  society  has 
taken  refuge  amongst  the  most  imbecile  of 
authors.  \V  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  then  of  that  class  ? 
No  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  of 
capacity  for  greater  things  than  he  ever  at- 
tempted, though  without  any  pretensions  of 
the  philosophic  kind  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Sergeant.  Meantime  the  reason  for  resisting 
the  example  and  practice  of  HazHtt  lies  in 
this — that  essentially  it  is  at  war  with  sin- 
cerity, the  foundation  of  all  good  writing,  to 
express  one's  own  thoughts  by  another  man's 
words.  This  dilemma  arises.  The  thought 
is,  or  it  is  not,  worthy  of  that  emphasis 
which  belongs  to  a  metrical  expression  of  it. 
If  it  is  not,  then  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mere 
folly  in  pushing  into  strong  relief  that  which 
confessedly  cannot  support  it.  If  it  t»,  then 
how  incredible  that  a  thought  strongly  con- 
ceived, and  bearing  about  it  the  impress  of 
one's  own  individuality,  should  naturally,  and 
without  dissimulation  or  falsehood,  bend  to 
another  man's  expression  of  it !  Simply  to 
back  one's  own  view  by  a  similar  view  de- 
rived from  another  may  bo  useful ;  a  quota- 
tion that  repeats  one's  own  sentiment,  but  in 
a  varied  form,  has  the  grace  whicli  belongs 
to  the  idem  in  alio,  the  same  radical  idea  ex- 
pressed with  a  difference ;  similarity  in  dis- 
similarity ;  but  to  throw  one's  own  thoughts, 
matter,  and  form,  through  alien  organs  so 
absolutely  as  to  make  another  man  one's  in- 
terpreter for  evil  and  good,  is  either  to  con- 
fess a  singular  laxity  of  thinking  that  can  so 
flexibly  adapt  itself  to  any  casual  form  of 
words,  or  else  to  confess  that  sort  of  careless- 
ness about  the  expression  which  draws  its 
real  origin  from  a  sense  of  indifference  about 
the  things  to  be  expressed.     Utterly  at  war 


this  distressing  practice  is  with  all  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  writing  ;  it  argues  a  state 
of  indolent  ease  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
sure and  coercion  of  strong  fermenting 
thoughts,  before  we  can  be  at  leisure  for  idle 
or  chance  quotations.  But  lastly,  in  refer- 
ence to  No.  2,  we  must  add  that  the  prac- 
tice is  signally  dishonest.  It  '*  trails  after  it 
a  line  of  golden  associations."  Yes,  and  the 
burglar,  who  leaves  an  ainiy-tailor's  after  a 
midnight  visit,  trails  after  him  perhaps  a 
long  roll  of  gold  bullion  epaulettes  which 
may  look  pretty  by  lamp-light. 

But  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  moral 
philosophy  amongst  the  police,  is  ciccounted 
robbery.  And  to  benefit  too  much  by  quo- 
tations is  little  less.  At  this  moment  we 
have  in  our  eye  a  work,  at  one  time  not  with- 
out celebrity,  which  is  one  continued  cento 
of  splendid  passiigcs  from  other  people.  The 
natural  effect  from  so  much  fine  writing  is, 
that  the  reader  rises  with  the  impression  of 
having  been  engaged  upon  a  most  eloquent 
work.  Meantime  the  whole  is  a  series  of 
mosaics  ;  a  tessellation  made  up  from  hor* 
rowed  fragments;  and  first,  when  the 
reader's  attention  is  expressly  directed  upon 
the  fact,  he  becomes  aware  that  the  nominal 
author  has  contributed  nothing  more  to  the 
book  than  a  few  passages  of  transition  or 
brief  clauses  of  connection. 

In  the  year  1796  the  main  incident  occur- 
ring of  any  importance  for  English  literature 
was  the  publication  by  Southey  of  an  epic 
poem.  This  poem,  the  Joan  of  Arc,  was  the 
earliest  work  of  much  pretension  amon^t 
all  that  Southey  wrote  ;  and  by  many  de- 
grees it  was  the  worst.  In  the  four  great 
narrative  poems  of  his  later  years,  there  is  a 
combination  of  two  striking  qualities,  viz.,  a 
peculiar  command  over  the  tisuaUy  splendid, 
connected  with  a  deep-toned  grandeur  of 
moral  pathos.  Especially  we  find  this  union 
in  the  Thalaba  and  the  Roderick;  but  in 
the  Joan  of  Arc  we  miss  it.  What  splendor 
there  is  for  the  fancy  and  the  eye  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  Vision,  contributed  by  Cole- 
ridge, and  this  was  subsecjuently  withdrawn. 
The  fault  lay  in  Southey *s  political  relations 
at  that  era ;  his  sympathy  with  the  French 
Revolution  in  its  earlier  sUiges  had  been 
boundless ;  in  all  respects  it  was  a  noble 
sympathy,  fading  only  as  the  gorgeous  color- 
ing faded  from  the  emblazonries  of  tliat  aw- 
ful event,  drooping  only  when  the  promises 
of  that  golden  dawn  sickened  under  station- 
ary eclipse.  In  1790  Southey  was  yet  under 
the  tyranny  of  liis  own  earliest  fjiscination : 
in  hit  eyes  the  Revolution  had  suffeced.  ^ 
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momentary  blight  from  refluxes  of  panic ; 
but  blight  of  some  kind  is  incident  to  every 
harvest  on  which  human  hopes  are  sus- 
pended. Bad  auguries  were  also  ascending 
from  the  unchaining  of  martial  instincts.  But 
that  the  Revolution,  having  ploughed  its  way 
through  unparalleled  storms,  was  preparing 
to  face  otlier  storms,  did  but  quicken  the  ap- 
prehensive ness  of  his  love — did  but  quicken 
the  duty  of  giving  uttenmce  to  this  love. 
Hence  came  the  rapid  composition  of  the 
poem,  which  cost  less  time  in  writing  than  in 
printing.  Hence  also  came  the  choice  of  his 
heroine.  What  he  needed  in  his  central 
character  was — a  heart  with  a  caj)acity  for 
the  wrath  of  Hebrew  prophets  applied  to 
ancient  abuses,  and  for  evangelic  pity  applied 
to  the  suifei'ings  of  nations.  This  heart, 
with  this  double  capacity — where  should  he 
seek  it  ?  A  French  heart  it  must  be,  or  how 
should  it  follow  with  its  sympathies  a  French 
movement  ?  lliere  lay  Southey's  reason  for 
adopt in;r  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  the  deposit- 
ary of  hopes  and  aspirations  on  behalf  of 
France  as  fervid  as  his  own.  In  choosing 
this  heroine,  so  inadequately  known  at  that 
time,  Southey  testified  at  least  his  own  no- 
bility  of    feeling  ;*    but    in   executing  his 

♦  It  is  right  to  remind  the  reader  of  this,  for  a 
reason  applying  forcibly  to  the  present  moment 
Michclet  has  taxed  Englishmen  with  yielding  to 
national  animosities  in  the  case  of  Joan,  having  no 
plea  whatever  for  that  insinuation  but  the  single  one 
drawn  from  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  To  this  tlie 
answer  is — ^iirst,  tliat  Shakspcare's  share  in  that  tri- 
logy is  not  nicely  ascertained.  Secondly,  that  M. 
Michelet  forgot  (or,  which  is  far  worse,  not  forget- 
ting it,  he  di:>sembled)  the  fact,  that  in  undertaking 
a  series  of  dramas  upon  the  basis  avowedly  of  na- 
tional chronicles,  and  frtr  the  very  purpose  of  profit- 
ing by  old  traditionary  recollections  connected  with 
ancestral  glories,  it  was  mere  lunacy  to  recast  the 
drcimistances  at  the  bidding  of  antiquarian  research, 
so  as  entirelv  to  disturb  these  glories.  Besides  that  to 
Shakspeare  s  age  no  such  spirit  of  researcli  had  blos- 
somed. Writing  for  the  stage  a  man  would  have  risked 
lapidation  by  uttering  a  whisper  in  that  direction. 
And,  even  if  not,  what  sense  coiud  there  have  been  in 
openly  running  counter  to  the  very  motive  tlmt  had 
originally  prompted  that  particular  class  of  chroni- 
cle plays  {  Thirdly,  if  one  Englishman  had,  in  a 
memorable  situation,  adopte<l  the  popular  view  of 
Joan's  conduct^  (popular  as  much  in  France  as  in 
England ;)  on  the  other  hand,  fifty  years  before  M. 
llichelot  was  writing  this  fiagrant  injustice,  another 
Englishman  (viz.  Southey)  had,  in  an  epic  poem,  re- 
versed tliis  misjudgmcnt,  and  invested  the  sliepherd 
fl;irl  with  a  glory  nowhere  ol:iie  accorded  to  her,  un- 
less indeed  by  Schiller.  Fourthly,  wc  are  not  en- 
titled to  view  as  an  attack  upon  Joimna,  wlrnt,  in 
the  worst  construction,  is  but  an  unexaniining  adop- 
tion of  the  contemporary  historical  accounts.  A  poet 
or  a  dramatist  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
chronicles.    Bat  what  ta  an  attack  upon  Joan,  being 


choice,  he  and  his  friends  overlooked  two 
faults  fatal  to  iiis  purpose.  One  was  this  : 
sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  meant 
sympathy  with  the  opening  prospects  of  man 
— meant  sympathy  with  the  Pariah  of  every 
clime — with  all  that  suffered  social  wrong,  or 
saddened  in  hopeless  bondage. 

That  was  the  movement  at  work  m  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  movement  of 
Joanne  d'Arc  took  a  different  direction.  In 
her  day  also,  it  is  true,  the  human  heart  had 
yearned  after  the  same  vast  enfranchisement 
for  the  children  of  labor  as  aftemards 
worked  in  the  great  vision  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  her  days  also,  and  shortly 
before  them,  the  human  hand  had  siiught  by 
bloody  acts  to  realize  this  dream  of  the  heart. 
And  in  her  childhood,  Joanna  had  not  been 
insensible  to  these  premature  motions  upon  a 
path  too  bloody  and  too  dark  to  be  safe. 
But  this  view  of  human  misery  had  been  ut- 
terly absorbed  to  her  by  the  special  misery 
then  desolating  France.  The  hliea  of  France 
had  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  con- 
quering stranger.  Within  fifty  years,  in  three 
pitched  battles  that  resounded  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  chivalry  of  France  had  been 
exterminated.  Her  orifiamme  had  been 
dragged  through  the  dust.  The  eldest  son 
of  Baptism  had  been  prostrated.  The  daugh- 
ter of  France  had  been  surrendered  on  coer- 
cion as  a  bride  to  her  English  conquerer. 
The  child  of  that  marriage,  so  ignomimous  to 
the  land,  was  king  of  Fnmce  by  consent  of 
Christendom  :  that  child's  uncle  domineered 
as  regent  of  France  :  and  that  child's  armies 
were  in  military  possession  of  the  land.  But 
were  they  undisputed  masters  ?  No  ;  and 
there  precisely  lay  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 
Under  a  perfect  conquest  there  would  have 
been  repose  ;  whereas  the  presence  of  the 
English  armies  did  but  furnish  a  plea,  mask- 
ing itself  in  patriotism,  for  gathenngs  every- 
where of  lawless  marauders ;  of  soldiers  that 
had  deserted  their  banners  ;  and  of  robbers 
by  pn^fession.  This  was  the  wo  of  France 
more  even  than  the  military  dishonor.  That 
dishonor  had  been  palliated  from  the  first 
by  the  genealogical  pretensions  of  the  £ng- 


briefly  the  foulest  and  obscencst  attempt  ever  made 
to  stifle  the  grandeur  of  a  great  human  struggle, 
viz.  the  French  burles<^uo  poem  oiLa  Pucelhy — ^wnat 
memorable  man  was  it  that  wrote  th€Uf  Was  he  a 
Frenchman,  or  was  he  not?  lliat  M.  Michelet 
should  pretend  io  liave  forgotten  this  vilest  of  pas- 
quinades, is  more  shocking  to  the  general  sense  of 
justice  than  any  special  untruth  as  to  Shakspeare 
can  be  to  the  particular  nationality  of  an  English- 
man. 
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lish  royal  family  to  the  French  throne,  and 
these  pretensions  were  strengthened  in  the 
person  of  the  present  claimant.  But  the 
military  desolation  of  France,  this  it  was  that 
woke  the  faith  of  Joanna  in  her  own  heaven- 
ly mission  of  deliverance.  It  was  the  at- 
titude of  her  prostrate  coimtry,  crying  night 
and  day  for  purification  from  blood,  and  not 
from  feudal  oppression,  that  swallowed  up 
the  thoughts  of  the  impassioned  girl.  But 
that  was  not  the  cry  that  uttered  itself  after- 
wards in  the  French  Revolution.  In  Joan- 
na's days,  the  first  step  towards  rest  for 
France  was  by  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
Independence  of  a  forei^  yoke,  liberation  as 
between  people  and  people,  was  the  one  ransom 
to  be  paid  for  French  honor  and  peace. 
That  debt  settled,  there  might  come  a  time 
of  thinking  of  civil  liberties.  But  this  time 
was  not  within  the  prospects  of  the  poor 
shepherdess.  The  field — the  area  of  her 
sympathies  never  coincided  with  that  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  Southey  could  not  have  raised  Joanna 
(with  her  condition  of  feeling)  by  any  man- 
agement, into  the  interpreter  of  his  own. 
inat  was  the  first  error  in  his  poem,  and  it 
was  irremediable.  The  second  was,  and 
strangely  enough  this  also  escaped  notice, 
that  the  heroine  of  Southey  is  made  to  close 
her  career  precisely  at  the  point  when  its 
grandeur  commences.  She  believed  herself 
to  have  a  mission  for  the  deliverance  of 
France ;  and  the  great  instrument  which  she 
was  authorized  to  use  towards  this  end,  was 
the  king,  Charles  VII.  Him  she  was  to 
crown.  With  this  coronation  her  triumph, 
in  the  plain  historical  sense,  ended. — And 
there  ends  Southey *s  poem.  But  exactly  at 
this  point,  the  grander  stage  of  her  mission 
commences,  viz.,  the  ransom  which  she,  a 
solitary  girl,  paid  in  her  own  person  for  the 
national  deliverance.  The  grander  half  of 
the  story  was  thus  sacrificed,  as  being  irrele- 
vant to  Southey *s  political  object ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  half  which  he  retained  did  not 
at  all  symbolize  that  object.  It  is  singular, 
indeed,  to  find  a  long  poem,  on  an  ancient 
subject,  adapting  itself  hieroglyphically  to  a 
moaem  purpose ;  2dly,  to  find  it  failing  of  this 
purpose  ;  and  3dly,  if  it  had  not  failed,  so 
planned  that  it  could  have  succeeded  only 
by  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  grandest  in  the 
theme. 

To  these  capital  oversights  Southey.  Cole- 
ridge, and  Lamb  were  all  joint  parties  ;  the 
two  first  as  concerned  in  the  composition, 
the  liist  as  a  frank  though  friendly  reviewer 
of  it  in  his  private  correspodence  with  Cole- 


ridge. It  is,  however,  some  palliation  of 
these  oversights,  and  a  very  singular  fact  in 
itself,  that  neither  from  English  authorities 
nor  from  French,  though  the  two  nations  were 
equally  brought  into  close  connection  with  the 
career  of  that  extraordinary  girl,  could  any 
adequate  view  be  obtained  of  her  character 
and  acts.  The  q^cia/ records  of  her  trial,  apart 
from  which  nothing  can  be  depended  upon, 
were  first  in  the  course  of  pubhcation  from 
the  Paris  press  during  the  currency  of  last 
year.  First  m  1847,  about  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  after  her  ashes  had  been  dis- 
persed to  the  winds,  could  it  be  seen  distinctly, 
through  the  clouds  of  fierce  partisanships 
and  national  prejudices,  what  had  been  the 
frenzy  of  the  persecution  against  her,  and  the 
utter  desolation  of  her  position, — what  had 
been  the  grandeur  of  her  conscientious  resist- 
ance. 

Anxious  that  our  readers  should  see  Lamb 
from  as  many  angles  as  possible,  we  have 
obtained  from  an  old  friend  of  his  a  memo- 
rial— slight,  but  such  as  the  circumstances 
allowed — of  an  evening  spent  with  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  winter  of  1821-2. 
The  record  is  of  the  most  unambitious  char- 
acter ;  it  pretends  to  nothing,  as  the  reader 
will  sec — not  so  much  as  to  a  pun,  which  it 
really  required  some  singularity  of  luck  to 
have  missed  from  Charles  Lamb,  who  often 
continued  to  fire  puns,  as  minute  guns,  all 
through  the  evening.  But  the  more  unpre- 
tending this  record  is,  the  more  appropriate 
it  becomes  by  that  very  fact  tc^  the  memory 
of  him  who,  amongst  all  authors,  was  the 
humblest  and  least  pretending.  We  have 
often  thought  that  the  famous  epitaph  writ- 
ten for  his  own  ffrave  by  Piron,  the  cynical 
author  of  La  Metromanie,  might  have  come 
from  Lamb,  were  it  not  for  one  objection : 
Lamb's  benign  heart  would  have  recoiled 
from  a  sarcasm,  however  eflfective,  inscribed 
upon  a  grave-stone ;  or  from  a  jest,  however 
playful,  that  tended  to  a  vindictive  sneer 
amongst  his  own  farewell  words.  We  once 
translated  this  Piron  epitaph  into  a  kind  of 
rambling  Drayton  couplet;  and  the  only 
point  needing  explanation  is,  that,  from  the 
accident  of  scientific  men.  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  being  usually  very  solemn 
men,  with  an  extra  chance,  therefore,  for 
bemg  dull  men  in  conversation,  naturally  it 
arose  that  some  wit  amongst  our  great-grand- 
fathers translated  F.  R.  §.  into  a  short-hand 
expression  for  a  Fellow  Remarkably  Stupid  ; 
to  which  version  of  the  three  letters  our 
English  epitaph  alludes.  The  French  ori- 
ginal of  Piron  is  this : — 
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"  Ci  git  Piron ;  qai  ne  fat  rien ; 
Pas  micneacaacmicien." 

The  bitter  arrow  of  the  second  line  was  feath- 
ered to  hit  the  French  Academic,  who  had 
declined  to  elect  him  a  member.  Our  trans- 
lation is  this : 

Here  lies  Piron  ;  who  was — nothing ;  or,  if  thai 

could  be,  was  less ; 
How  !  nothing  ?    Yes,  nothing ;  not  so  much  as 

F*  R>*  S. 

But  now  to  our  friend's  memorandum. 

**  October  6, 1848. 
"  My  Dear  X. — You  ask  me  for  some  memo- 
rial, however  trivial,  of  any  dinner  party,  supper 
party,  water  party — no  matter  what — that  I  can 
circumstantially  recall  to  recolleciion,  by  any 
features  whatever,  puns  or  repartees,  wisdom  or 
wit,  connecting  it  with  Charles  Lamb.  I  CTieve 
to  say  that  my  meetings  of  any  sort  with  Lamb 
were  few,  though  spread  through  a  score  of  years. 
That  sounds  odd  for  one  that  loved  Ijamb  so  en- 
tirely, and  so  much  venerated  his  character.  But 
the  reason  was,  that  I  so  seldom  visited  London, 
and  Lamb  so  seldom  quitted  it.  Somewhere 
about  1810  and  1812  I  must  have  met  Lamb  re- 
peatedly at  the  Courier  Office  in  the  Strand ;  tliat 
18,  at  Coleridge's,  to  whom,  as  an  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Stuart  (a  proprietor  of  the  paper)  gave  up 
for  a  time  the  use  of  some  rooms  in  the  office. 
Thitlier,  in  the  London  season,  (May  especially 
and  June,)  resorted  Lamb,  Godwin,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and,  once  or  twice,  Wordsworth,  who  visited  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  Leicestershire  residence  of 
Coleorton  early  in  the  spring,  and  then  travelled 
up  to  Grosvenor  Square  with  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Bcaum«nt;  *spectatum  vcnicns,  venicns 
epcctetur  ut  ipse."' 

But  in  these  miscellaneous  gatherings 
Lamb  said  little,  except  when  an  opening 
arose  for  a  pun.  And  how  effectual  that 
sort  of  small  shot  was  from  Atii,  I  need  not 
flay  to  anybody  who  remembers  his  infirmity 
of  stammering,  and  his  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  it  for  pm^oses  of  light  and  shade. 
He  was  often  able  to  train  the  roll  of  stam- 
mers into  settUng  upon  the  words  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  one ;  by  which 
means  the  key-note  of  the  jest  or  sarcasm, 
benefiting  by  the  sudden  liberation  of  his 
embargoed  voice,  was  delivered  with  the 
force  of  a  pistol-shot.  That  stammer  was 
worth  an  annuity  to  him  as  an  ally  of  his 
wit.  Firing  imder  cover  of  that  advantage 
he  did  triple  execution ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  distressing  sympathy  of  the  hear- 
ers with  his  distress  of  utterance  won  for  hun 
unavoidably  the  silence  of  deep  attention ; 
and  then,  whilst  he  had  us  all  hoaxed  into 
this  attitude  of  mute  suspense  by  an  appear- 


ance of  distress  that  he  perhaps  did  not  feel, 
down  came  a  plunging  shot  into  the  very 
thick  of  us  with  ten  times  the  effect  it  would 
else  have  had.     If  his  stammering,  however, 
often  did  him  true  "  yeoman's  service,"  some- 
times it  led  him  into  scrapes.     Coleridge  told 
me  of  a  ludicrous  embarrassment  which  it 
caused  him  at  Hastings.     Lamb  had  been 
medically  advised  to  a  course  of  sea-bathing  ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  door  of  his  bathinff 
machine,  whilst  he  stood  shivering  with  cold, 
two  stout  fellows  laid  hold  of  him,  one  at 
each  shoulder,  like  heraldic  supporters  ;  they 
waited  for  the  word  of  command  from  their 
principal,  who  began  the  following  oration 
to  them :  ''  Hear  me,  men  !    Take  notice  of 
this — I  am  to  be  dipped."     What  more  he 
would  have  said  is  unknown  to  land  or  sea 
or    bathing-machines;  for,   having   reached 
the  word  dipped,  he  commenced  such  a  roll- 
ing fire   of  Di — di — di — di,  that  when  at 
length  he  descended  a  plomb  upon  the  full 
word  dipped,  the  two  men,  rather  tired  of 
the  long  suspense,  became  satisfied  that  thej 
had  reached  what  lawyers  call  the  "  opera- 
tive ''  clause  of  the  sentence ;  and  both  ex- 
claiming at  once,  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  we're  quite 
aware  of  that"  down  they  plunged  him  into 
the  sea.     On   emerging.   Lamb  sobbed   so 
much  from  the  cold,  that  he  found  no  voice 
suitable  to  his  indignation.     From  necessity 
he  seemed  tranqml ;  and  again  addressing 
the  men,  who  stood  respectfully  listening,  he 
began  thus :  ''  Men  !  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
your  attention  ?" — "  Oh,  surely,  sir,  by  all 
means." — "  Then  listen  :   once  more   I  tell 
you  I  am  to  be  di — di — di — " — and  then, 
with  a  burst  of  indignation,  **  dipped,  I  tell 
you." — **  Oh,  decidedly,  sir,''  rejoined  the 
men,  "  decidedly" — and  down  the  stammerer 
went  for  the  second  time.     Petrified  with 
cold  and  wrath,  once  more  Lamb  made   a 
feeble  attempt  at  explanation :  "  Grant  me 
pa — pa — patience ;  is  it  mum — um — murder 
you  me — me — mean  ?     Again  and  a — ga — 
ga — gain,  I  tell  you,  I'm  to  be  di — di — di — 
dipped,"  now  speaking  furiously,  with  the 
voice  of  an  injured  man.     "  Oh,  yes,  sir," 
the  men  replied,  "  we  know  that — ^we  fully 
understood  it ;"  and  for  the  third  time  down 
went  Lamb  into  the  sea.     "  Oh,  limbfr^  of 
Satan !"  he  said,  on  coming  up  for  the  third 
time,  "it's  now  too  late ;  I  tell  you  that  I 
am — no,  that   I   was — to  be   di^li— di — 
dipped  only  once.*^ 

Since  the  rencontres  with  Lamb  at  Cole- 
ridge's I  had  met  him  once  or  twice^at  literary 
dinner  parties.  One  of  these  occurred  at 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  ihe 
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publishers.  I  myself  was  suffering  too  much 
from  illness  at  the  time  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  what  passed,  or  to  notice  it  with  any  vigi- 
lance 01  attention.  Lamb,  I  remember, 
as  usual,  was  full  of  gaiety ;  and  as  usual  he 
rose  too  rapidly  to  the  zenith  of  his  gaiety  ; 
he  shot  upwards  like  a  rocket,  and,  as  usual, 
people  said  he  was  "  tipsy."  To  me  Lamb 
never  seemed  intoxicated,  but  at  most  aeri- 
ally elevated.  He  never  talked  nonsense, 
which  is  a  great  point  gained  ;  nor  polemi- 
cally, which  is  a  greater  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  find  a  drunken  man  bent  upon  con- 
vertmg  oneself  ;  nor  sentimentally,  which  is 
greatest  of  all.  You  can  stand  a  man's  fra- 
ternizing with  you;  or  if  he  swears  an 
eternal  friendship — only  once  in  an  hour,  you 
do  not  think  of  calling  the  police  ;  but  once 
in  every  three  minutes  is  too  much.  Lamb 
did  none  of  these  things ;  he  was  always  ra- 
tional, quiet,  and  gentlemanly  in  his  habits. 
Nothing  memorable,  I  am  sure,  passed 
upon  this  occasion,  which  was  in  November 
of  1821 ;  and  yet  the  dinner  was  memorable 
by  means  of  one  fact  not  discovered  until 
many  years  later.  Amongst  the  company, 
all  literary  men,  sate  a  murderer,  and  a  mur- 
derer of  a  freezing  class ;  cool,  calculating, 
wholesale  in  his  operations,  and  moving  all 
along  under  the  advantages  of  unsuspecting 
domestic  confidence  and  domestic  opportuni- 
ties. This  was  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial,  but  not  for 
any  of  hb  murders,  and  transported  for  life. 
The  story  has  been  told  both  by  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  in  the  second  volume  of  these 
"  Final  Memoirs,"  and  previously  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward B.  Lytton.  Both  have  been  much 
blamed  for  the  use  made  of  this  extraordinary 
case ;  but  we  know  not  why.  In  itself  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  case  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  appall- 
ing revelation  which  it  makes  of  power 
spread  through  the  hands  of  people  not  lia- 
ble to  suspicion,  for  purposes  the  most  dread- 
ful. It  is  remarkable  also  by  the  contrast 
which  existed  in  this  case  between  the  mur- 
derer's appearance  and  the  terrific  purposes 
with  which  he  was  always  dallying.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  a  journal  in  which  I  also 
had  written  several  papers.  This  formed  a 
shadowy  link  between  us  ;  and,  ill  as  I  was, 
I  looked  more  attentively  at  him  than  at  any- 
body else.  Yet  there  were  several  men  of 
wit  and  genius  present,  amongst  whom  Lamb 
(as  I  have  said)  and  Thomas  Hood,  Hamil- 
ton, Reynolds  and  Allan  Cunningham.  But 
them  I  already  knew,  whereas  Mr.  W.  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time  and  the  last.  What  I 
interested  me  about  hm  was  this— the  papers  \ 


which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  his, 
(signed /aiiu5  Weathercock,  Vinkbooms,  &c.,) 
were  written  in  a  spirit  of  coxcombry  that 
did  not  so  much  disgust  as  amuse.  The 
writer  could  not  conceal  the  ostentatious 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  luxurious  fit- 
tings-up  of  his  rooms,  in  the  fancied  splen- 
dor of  his  bijouterie,  <fec.  Yet  it  was  easy  for 
a  man  of  any  experience  to  read  two  facts  in 
all  this  etalage — one  being,  that  his  finery 
was  but  of  a  second-rate  order ;  the  other, 
that  he  was  a  parvenu,  not  at  home  even 
amongst  his  second-rate  splendor.     So  far 

there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  Mr.  W 's 

papers  from  the  papers  of  other  triflers.  But 
m  this  point  there  was,  viz.,  that  in  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  great  Italian  masters  of  paint- 
ing. Da  Vinci,  Titian,  <fec.,  there  seemed  a 
tone  of  sincerity  and  of  native  sensibility,  as 
in  one  who  spoke  from  himself,  and  was  not 
merely  a  copier  from  books.  This  it  was 
that  interested  me ;  as  also  his  reviews 
of  the  chief  Italian  engravers — Morghen, 
Volpato,  <fec. ;  not  for  the  manner,  which 
overflowed  with  levities  and  impertinence, 
but  for  the  substance  of  his  judgments  in 
those  cases  where  I  happened  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  myself.  Here 
arose  also  a  claim  upon  Lamb  s  attention : 
for  Lamb  and  his  sister  had  a  deep  feeling 
for  what  was  excellent  in  painting.  Accord- 
ingly Lamb  paid  him  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  continued  to  speak  of  him  for  years 
with  an  interest  that  seemed  disproportioned 
to  his  pretensions.  This  might  be  owing  in 
part  to  an  indirect  compliment  paid  to  Miss 

Lamb  in  one  of  W 's  papers ;  else  his 

appearance  would  rather  have  repelled 
Lamb;  it  was  common-place,  and  better 
suited  to  express  the  dandyism  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  his  manner  than*  the 
unaffected  sensibility  which  apparently  lay 
in  his  nature.  Dandy  or  not,  however,  this 
man  on  account  of  the  schism  in  his  papers, 
so  much  amiable  puppyism  on  one  side,  so 
much  deep  feeling  on  the  other,  (feeling,  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  grandest  objects  that 
earth  has  to  show,)  did  really  move  a  trifle 
of  interest  in  roe,  on  a  day  when  I  hated  the 
face  of  man  and  woman.  Yet  again,  if  I 
had  known  this  man  for  the  murderer  that 
even  then  he  was,  what  sudden  loss  of  inte- 
rest— ^what  sudden  growth  of  another  in- 
terest, would  have  changed  the  face  of  that 
party !  Trivial  creature,  that  didst  carry 
thy  dreadful  eye  kindling  with  perpetufu 
treasons!  Dreadful  creature,  that  didst 
carry  thy  trivial  eye,  mantling  with  eter- 
nal   levity,   over  the    sleei^\n%  ^!«aS3M«^  ^ 
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lution  for  man  wooldst  thou  have  accom- 
plished had  thy  deep  wickedness  pros- 
pered !  What  was  that  wickedness  ?  In  a 
few  words  I  will  say. 

At  this  time  (October,  1848)  the  whole 
British  island  is  appalled  by  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  poisoning.    Locusta  in  an- 
cient Rome,  Madame  Brinvilliers  in  Paris, 
were  people  of  original  genius ;  not  in  any 
new  artifice  of  toxicology,  not  in  mei*e  man- 
agement of  poisons,  was  the  audacity  of  their 
ffenius  displayed.     No;  but  in  profiting  by 
domestic  openings  for  murder,  unsuspected 
through  their  very  atrocity.     Such  an  open- 
ing was  made  some  years  ago  by  those  who 
saw  the  possibiUty  of  founding  purses  for 
parents  upon  the  murder  of  their  children. 
This  was  done  upon  a  larger  scale  than  had 
been  suspected,  and  upon  a  plausible  pre- 
tence.   To  bury  a  corpse  is  costly  ;  but  of  a 
hundred  children  only  a  few,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  mortality,  will  die  within  a  given 
time.      Five  shillings  a-piece  will  produce 
£25  annually,  and  that  will  bury  a  considera- 
ble number.     On  this  principle  arose  Infant 
Burial-societies.     For  a  few  shillings  annu- 
ally, a  parent  could  secure  a  funeral  for  every 
child.     If  the  child  died,  a  few  guineas  fell 
due  to  the  parent,  and  the  funeral  was  accom- 
plished without  cost  of  hU,     But  on  this 
arose  the  suggestion — Why  not  execute  an 
insurance  of  this  nature  twenty  times  over  ? 
One  single  insurance  pays  for  the  funeral — 
the  other  nineteen  are  so  much  clear  giiin,  a 
lacro  ponatur,  for  the  parents.     Yes ;  but  on 
the  supposition  that  the  cliild  died !  twenty 
are  no  better  than  one,  unless  they  are  gath- 
ered into  the  garner.     Now,  if  the  child  died 
naturally,  all  was  right ;  but  how,  if  the  child 
did  not  die  ?     Why,  clearly  this : — the  child 
that  can  die,  and  won't  die,  may  be  made  to 
die.    There  are  many  ways  of  doing  that ; 
and  it  is  shocking  to  know,  that  according  to 
recent  discoveries,  poison  is  comparatively  a 
very  merciful  mode  of  murder.     Six  years 
ago  a  dreadful  communication  was  made  to 
the  public  by  a  medical  man,  viz.,  that  three 
thousand  children  were  annually  burned  to 
death  under  circumstances  showing  too  clearly 
that  they  had  been  left  by  their  mothers  with 
the  means  and  the  temptations  to  set  them- 
selves on  fire  in  h^r  absence.     But  more 
shocking,  because  more  lingering,   are  the 
deaths  by  artificial  appliances  of  wet,  cold, 
hunger,  bad  diet,  and  disturbed  sleep,  to  the 
frail  constitutions  of  children.     By  that  ma- 
chinery It  is,  and  not  by  poison,  that  the  ma- 
jority qualify  themselves  for  claiming  the  fu- 
neral allowances.    Here,  however,  there  oc- 


cur to  any  man  on  reflection,  two  eventual 
restraints  on  the  extension  of  tliis  domestic 
curse : — 1st,  as  there  is  no  pretext  for  want- 
ing more  than  one  funeral  on  account  of  one 
child,  any  insiutmces  beyond  one  are  in  them- 
selves a  ground  of  suspicion.  Now,  if  any 
plan  were  devised  for  securing  the  publica- 
tion of  such  insurances,  the  suspicions  would 
travel  as  fast  as  the  grounds  for  them.  2dly» 
it  occurs,  that  eventually  the  evil  checks 
itself,  since  a  society  established  on  the  ordi- 
nary rates  of  mortality  would  be  ruined  when 
a  murderous  stimulation  was  apphed  to  that 
rate  too  extensively.  Still  it  is  certain  that, 
for  a  season,  this  atrocity  has  prospered  in 
manufacturing  districts  for  some  years,  and 
more  recently,  as  judicial  investigations  have 
shown,  in  one  agricultural  district  of  Essex. 

Now,  Mr.  W 's  scheme  of  murder  was, 

in  its  outline,  the  very  same,  but  not  applied 
to  the  narrow  purpose  of  obtaining  burials 
from  a  public  fund.  He  persuaded,  for  in- 
stance, two  beautiful  young  ladies,  visitors  in 
his  family,  to  insure  their  lives  for  a  short 
period  of  two  years.  This  insurance  was  re- 
peated in  several  different  offices,  until  a  sum 
of  £18,000  had  been  secured  in  the  event  of 
their  deaths  within  the   two   years.      Mr. 

W took  care  that  they  should  die,  and 

very  suddenly,  within  that  period ;  and  then, 
having  previously  secured  from  his  victims  an 
assignment  to  himself  of  this  claim,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  this  assignment  available. 
But  the  offices,  wliich  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  extract  from  the  young  ladies  any  satisfac- 
tory accoimt  of  the  reasons  for  thb  limited 
insurance,  had  their  suspicions  at  last  strongly 
roused.  One  office  had  recently  experienced 
a  case  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  also  the 
young  lady  had  been  poisoned  by  the  man  in 
whose  behalf  she  had  effected  the  insurance  : 
all  the  offices  declined  to  pay  ;  actions  at  law 
arose ;  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  which 

followed,  Mr.  W 's  character  was  fully 

exposed.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  ensued,  he  committed  forgery, 
and  was  transported. 

From  this  Mr.  W ,  some  few  days  af- 
terwards, I  received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner 
party,  expressed  in  terms  that  were  oblig- 
ingly earnest.  He  mentioned  the  names  of 
his  principal  guests,  and  amongst  them  rested 
most  upon  those  of  Lamb  and  Sir  David  Wil- 
kie.  From  an  accident  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, and  I  greatly  regretted  it.  Sir  David 
one  might  rarely  happen  to  see  except  at  a 
crowded  party.  But  as  regarded  Lamb,  I 
was  sure  to  see  him  or  to  hear  of  him  again  in 
some  way  or  other  within  a  short  time.     This 
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opportunity  in  fact  offered  itself  within  a 
month  throu<vh  the  kindness  of  the  Lambs 
themselves.  They  had  heard  of  my  being  in 
solitary  lodgings,  and  insisted  on  my  coming 
to  dine  with  them,  which  more  than  once  I 
did  in  the  winter  of  1821-2. 

Tlie  mere  reception  by  the  Lambs  was  so 
full  of  goodness  and  hospitable  feeling,  that 
it  kindled  animation  in  the  most  cheerless  or 
torpid  of  invalids.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
any  memorabilia  occurred  during  the  visit ; 
but  I  will  use  the  time  that  would  else  be 
lost  upon  the  settling  of  that  point,  in  put- 
ting down  any  triviality  that  occurs  to  my 
recollection.  Both  Lamb  and  myself  had  a 
furious  love  for  nonsense  ;  headlong  nonsense. 
Excepting  Professor  Wilson,  I  have  known 
nobody  who  had  the  same  passion  to  the 
same  extent.  And  things  of  that  nature  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  realities  of  Lamb's  social  life 
than  the  gravities  which,  weighing  so  sadly 
on  his  solitary  hours,  he  sought  to  banish 
from  his  moments  of  relaxation. 

There  were  no  strangers ;  Charles  Lamb, 
his  sister,  and  myself  made  up  the  party. 
Even  this  was  done  in  kindness.  They  knew 
that  I  should  have  been  oppressed  by  an  ef- 
fort such  as  must  be  made  in  the  society  of 
strangers ;  and  they  placed  me  by  their  own 
fireside,  where  I  could  say  as  little  or  as 
much  as  I  pleased. 

We  dined  about  five  o'clock,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  hospitalities  ine\itable  to  the 
Lambs,  that  any  game  which  they  might  re- 
ceive from  rural  friends  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  was  reserved  for  the  day  of  a  friend's 
dining  T^ith  them. 

In  regard  to  wine.  Lamb  and  myself  had 
the  same  habit — perhaps  it  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  principle — viz.,  to  take  a  great  deal 
during  dinner — none  after  it.  Consequently, 
as  Miss  Lamb  (who  drank  only  water)  retired 
almost  with  the  dinner  itself,  nothing  remain- 
ed for  men  of  our  principles,  the  rigor  of 
which  we  had  illustrated  by  taking  rather  too 
much  of  old  port  before  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
except  talking ;  amoebsean  colloquy,  or,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  a  dialogue  of  "  brisk 
reciprocation."  But  this  was  impossible : 
over  Lamb,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  there 
passed  regularly,  after  taking  wine,  a  brief 
eclipse  of  sleep.  It  descended  upon  him  as 
softly  as  a  shadow.  In  a  gross  person,  la- 
den with  superfluous  flesh,  and  sleeping 
heavily,  this  would  have  been  disagreeable  ; 
but  in  Lamb,  thin  even  to  meagemess,  spare 
and  wiry  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  as  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  wasted  by  scholastic  vigils,  the 
affection  of  sleep  seemed  rather  a  network  of 


aerial  gossamer  than  of  earthy  cobweb — 
more  like  a  golden  haze  falling  upon  him 
gently  from  the  heavens  than  a  cloud  exhal- 
mg  upwards  frqm  the  flesh.  Motionless  in 
his  chair  as  a  bust,  breathing  so  gently  as 
scarcely  to  seem  certainly  alive,  he  presented 
the  image  of  repose  midway  between  life  and 
death,  like  the  repose  of  sculpture ;  and  to 
one  who  knew  his  history  a  repose  affecting- 
ly  contrasting  with  the  calamities  and  inter- 
nal storms  of  his  life.  I  have  heard  more 
persons  than  I  can  now  distinctly  recall,  ob- 
serve of  Lamb  when  sleeping,  that  his  coim- 
tenance  in  that  state  assumed  an  expression 
almost  seraphic,  from  its  intellcctmd  beauty 
of  outline,  its  childlike  simplicity,  and  its  be- 
nignity. It  could  not  be  called  a  transfigu- 
ration that  sleep  had  worked  in  his  face ;  for 
the  featiu*es  wore  essentially  the  same  expres- 
sion when  waking;  but  sleep  spiritualized 
that  expression,  exalted  it,  and  also  harmo- 
nized it.  Much  of  the  change  lay  in  that 
last  process.  The  eyes  it  was  that  disturbed 
the  unity  of  effect  in  Lamb's  waking  face. 
They  gave  a  restlessness  to  the  character  of 
his  intellect,  shifting,  like  Northern  Lights, 
through  every  mode  of  combimition  with  fan- 
tastic playfulness,  and  sometimes  by  fiery 
gleams  obliterating  for  the  moment  that  pore 
light  of  benignity  which  was  the  predominant 
reading  on  his  features.  Some  people  have 
supposed  that  Lamb  had  Jewish  blood  in  his 
vems,  which  seemed  to  account  for  his  gleam- 
ing eves.  It  might  be  so :  but  this  notion 
found  little  countenance  in  Lamb's  own  way 
of  treating  the  gloomy  mediaeval  traditions 
propagated  throughout  Europe  about  the 
Jews,  and  their  secret  enmity  to  Christian 
races.  Lamb,  indeed,  might  not  be  more 
serious  than  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  his  Shylock ;  yet  he  spoke  at  times 
as  from  a  station  of  wilful  bigotry,  and  seem- 
ed (whether  laughingly  or  not)  to  sympathize 
with  the  barbarous  Christiah  superstitions 
upon  the  pretended  bloody  practices  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  early  Jewish  physicians. 
Being  himself  a  Lincoln  man,  he  treated  Sir 
Hugh*  of.  Lincoln,  the  young  child  that  suf- 
fered death  by  secret  assassination  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  rather  than  suppress  his  daily 
anthems  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  true  historical 
personage  on  the  rolls  of  martyrdom  ;  care- 
less that  this  fable,  like  that  of  the  apprentice 
murdered  out  of  jealousy  by  his  master,  the 
architect,  had  destroyed  its  own  authority  by 

*  The  story  which  furnishos  a  basis  to  the  fine 
ballad  in  Percy's  Kcliques,  and  to  the  Cantwbmy 
Tale  of  Chaucer  8  Lady  Abbess. 
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ubiqmtous  difiosion.     All  over  Europe  the 
same  legend  of  the  murdered  apprentice  and 
the  martyred  child  reappears  under  different 
names — so  that  in  effect  the  verification  of 
the  tale  is  none  at  all,  because  it  is  tmani- 
mous ;  is  too  narrow  because  it  is  too  im- 
possibly broad.     Lam^s  however,  though  it 
was  often  hard  to  say  whether  he  were  not 
secretly  laughing,  swore  to  the  truth  of  all 
these  old  fables,  and  treated  the  liberalities 
of  the  present  generation  on  such  points  as 
mere  fantastic    and  effeminate  affectations, 
which,  no  doubt,  they  often  are  as  regards 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  them.    The 
bigotry,  which  it  pleased  his  fancy  to  assume, 
he  used  like  a  sword  against  the  Jew,  as  the 
official  weapon  of  the  Christian,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  Capulet  would  have 
drawn  upon  a  Montague,  without  concei\Tng 
it  any  duty  of  his  to  rip  up  the  grounds  of 
so  ancient  a  quarrel :  it  was  a  feud  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  it  was 
Iheir  business  to  see  that  originally  it  had 
been  an  honest  feud.     I  cannot  yet  believe 
that  Lamb,  if  seriously  aware  of  any  family 
interconnection  with  Jewish   blood,   would, 
even  in  jest,  have  held  that  one-sided  lan- 
guage.    More  probable  it  is,  that  the  fieiy 
eye  recorded  not  any  alliance  with  Jewish 
blood,  but  that  disastrous  alliance  with  in- 
sanity which  tainted  his  own  life,  and  laid 
desolate  his  sister's. 

On  awaking  from  his  brief  slumber.  Lamb 
sat  for  some  time  in  profound  silence,  and 
then,  with  the  most  startling  rapidity,  sang 
out — "  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins  ;"  not  look- 
ing at  me,  but  as  if  soliloquizing.     For  five 
minutes  he  relapsed  into  the  same  deep  si- 
lence ;  from  which  again  he  started  up  into 
the  same  abrupt  utterance  of — **  Diddle,  did- 
dle, dumpkins.       I  could  not  help  laughing 
aloud  at  the  extreme  energy  of  this  sudden 
communication,  contrasted  with  the  deep  si- 
lence that  went  before  and  followed.    Lamb 
smilingly  bogged  to  know  what  I  was  laugh- 
ing at,  and  with  a  look  of  as  much  surprise 
as  if  it  were  I  that  had  done  something  un- 
accountable, and  not  himself.     I  told  him  (as 
was  the  truth)  that  there  had  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  the  possibility  of  my  being  in 
some  future  period  or  other  called  on  to  give 
an  account  of  this  very  evening  before  some 
literary  committee.     The   conmiittee   might 
say  to  me — (supposing  the  case  that  I  out- 
lived him) — "  You  dmed  with  Mr.  Lamb  in 
January,  1822 ;  now,  can  you  remember  any 
remark  or  memorable  observation  which  that 
celebrated  man  made  before  or  after  dinner  ?" 
I  as  Respondent.  **  Oh  yes,  I  can." 


Com,  "What  was  it?" 

Resp.  "  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins." 

Com.  "And  was  this  his  only  observa- 
tion ?  Did  Mr.  Lamb  not  strengthen  this  re- 
mark by  some  other  of  the  same  nature  ?" 

Resp.  "  Yes,  he  did." 

Com.  "  And  what  was  it  ? 

Resp.  "  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins." 

Com.  "Wliat  is  your  secret  opinion  of 
Dumpkins  ?  Do  you  conceive  Dumpkins  to 
have  been  a  thing  or  a  person  ?" 

Resp.  "I  conceive  Dumpkins  to  have 
been  a  person,  having  the  rights  of  a  person/' 

Com.  "  Capable  for  instance  of  suing  and 
being  sued?" 

Resp.  "  Yes,  capable  of  both ;  though  I 
have  reason  to  think  there  would  have  been 
very  little  use  in  suing  Dumpkins." 

Com.  "  How  so  ?  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you,  the  Respondent,  in 
your  own  case  have  found  it  a  vain  specula- 
tion countenanced  only  by  visionary  lawyers, 
to  sue  Dumpkins  ?" 

Resp.  "No;  I  never  lost  a  shilling  by 
Dumpkins,  the  reason  for  which  may  be  that 
Dumpkins  never  owed  me  a  shilling  ;  but 
from  his  pranomen  of  '  diddle'  I  apprehend 
that  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  joint- 
stock  companies." 

Com.  "  And  your  opinion  is,  that  he  may 
have  diddled  Mr.  Lamb  ?" 

Resp.  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  unlikely." 
Com.  "And,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Lamb's 
pathetic   reiteration  of  his  name,    'Diddle, 
diddle,'  you  would  be  disposed  to  infer  that 
Dumpkins  had  practised  his  diddling  talents 
upon  Mr.  L.  more  than  once." 
Resp.  "  I  think  it  probable." 
Lamb  laughed,  and  brightened   up;  tea 
was  announced  ;  Miss  Lamb  returned.     The 
cloud  had  passed  away  from  Lamb's  spirits, 
and  again  he  realized  the  pleasure  of  evening, 
which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  so  essential 
to  the  pleasure  of  literature. 

On  the  table  lay  a  copy  of  Wordsworth, 
in  two  volumes  ;  it  was  the  edition  of  Long- 
man, printed  about  the  time  of  Waterloo. 
Wordsworth  was  held  in  little  consideration, 
I  beUeve,  amongst  the  house  of  Longman  ; 
at  any  rate,  their  editions  of  his  works  were 
got  up  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  In  par- 
ticular, the  table  of  contents  was  drawn  up 
hke  a  short-hand  bill  of  parcels.  By  accr- 
dent  the  book  lay  open  at  a  part  of  this  ta- 
ble, where  the  sonnet  beginning — 

"  Alas !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest" 

had   been  entered   with  mercantile   speed. 
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■'  Alas!  what  booU*,- 


"  Yes,"  said  Lamb,  reading  this  entry  in 
a  dolorous  tone  of  voice,  "he  may  well  say 
thai.  I  paid  Hoby  three  guineas  for  a  pair 
that  tore  like  blotting  paper,  when  I  was 
leaping  a  ditch  to  escape  a  farmer  that  was 
pursuing  mc  with  a  pitch-fork  for  trespass- 
ing. But  why  should  W.  wear  boots  in 
Westmoreland  ?  Pray  adTiae  him  to  patron- 
ize shoes." 

The  mercurialities  of  Lamb  were  Infinite, 
and  always  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
recklessness  for  the  quality  or  the  prosperity 
of  the  sally.  It  seemed  to  liberate  his  spirits 
from  some  burthen  of  blackest  molancfaoly 
which  oppressed  it,  when  he  had  thrown  off 
a  jest :  he  would  not  stop  one  instant  to  im- 
prove it ;  nor  did  he  care  the  value  of  a 
straw  whether  it  were  good  enough  to  be 
remembered,  or  so  mediocre  as  to  extort  high 
moral  indignation  from  a  collector  who  re- 
fused to  receive  into  his  collection  of  jests 
and  puns  any  that  were  not  fehcitously  good 
or  revoltingly  bad. 

After  t«a,  Lamb  read  to  me  a  number  of 
beaulifnl  compositions  which  he  had  himself 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  into  a  blank 

Eper  folio  from  unsuccessful  authors.  Ncg- 
:ted  people  in  every  clnss  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  Lamb.  One  of  the  poems,  1  re- 
member, was  a  very  beautiful  sonnet  from  a 
volume  recently  published  by  Lord  Thur- 
low — which,  and  Lamb's  just  remarks  upon 
it,  I  could  almost  repeat  terbalim  at  this  mo- 
ment, nearly  twenty-seven  years  later,  if 
your  limits  would  allow  me.  But  these, 
you  t«]l  me,  allow  of  no  such  thing  ;  at  the 
utmost  they  allow  only  twelve  lines  more. 
Now  nil  the  world  knows  that  the  sonnet 
iUelf  would  require  fourteen  lines ;  but  take 
fourteen  from  twelve,  and  there  rcmnine 
very  little,  I  fear ;  besides  which,  I  am  afraid 
two  of  my  twelve  are  already  exhausted. 
This  forces  me  to  interrupt  my  account  of 
Lamb's  reading  by  reporting  the  very  acci- 
dent ihat  did  interrupt  it  in  fact ;  since  thai 
no  less  characteristically  expressed  Lamb's 
peculiar  spirit  of  kindness,  (always  quicken- 
ing itself  towards  the  ill-used  or  the  down- 
trodden,) than  it  had  previously  expressed 
itself  in  his  choice  of  obscure  readings. 
Two  ladies  came  in,  one  of  whom  at  least 
had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  worldly  considera- 
tion. They  were  ladies  who  would  not  have 
found  much  recreation  in  litera^  discne- 
»ODs;  elderly,  and  habitually  depressed. 
On  their  account.  Lamb  proposed  whist — 
and  in  that  kind  effort  lo  amuse  (Am,  which 


naturally  drew  forth  some  momentary  gaie- 
ties from  himself,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  im- 
press themselves  on  the  recollection,  the 
erening  terminated. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  a 
special  examination  of  Lamb's  writings, 
some  of  which  were  failures,  nnd  some  were 
so  memorably  beautiful  as  to  be  uniques  in 
their  class.  The  character  of  Lamb  it  is, 
and  the  life-struggle  of  Lamb,  that  must  fix 
the  attention  of  many,  even  amongst  those 
wanting  in  sensibihty  to  his  intellectual 
merits.  This  character  and  this  struggle,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  impress  many 
traces  of  themselvts  upon  Lamb's  writings. 
Even  in  that  view,  therefore,  they  have  a 
ministerial  value  ;  but  separately,  for  them- 
selves, they  have  an  independent  value  of 
the  highest  order.  Upon  this  point  we 
eladly  adopt  the  eloquent  words  af  Sergeant 
falfourd  :— 


"  Tlie  sweetness  of  Lamb's  elianicter,  breathed 
through  his  writings,  was  felt  even  b;  strangers  ; 
bat  its  heroic  aspect  was  onguessed  even  by 
many  of  his  friends.  Let  them  now  consider  it, 
and  ask  If  the  annala  of  self-sacrifice  can  show 
anything  in  human  action  and  endurance  more 
lovely  than  its  splf-devotinn  exliibils  ?  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  saw,  through  the  ensanguined 
cloud  of  miBfortuno  which  had  fallen  tipon  his 
family,  the  unstained  excellence  of  his  dster, 
whose  madncBB  had  caused  it ;  that  he  \ve.a  ready 
to  tafte  her  to  his  own  home  with  reverential 
aHection,  and  cherish  her  through  life ;  that  he 
^ve  up,  for  her  sake,  all  meaacr  and  more  ael&h 
love,  and  all  the  hopes  which  youth  hicods  with 
the  passion  which  dislurba  and  ennobles  it ;  not 
even  thst  he  did  all  this  cheerfullv,  and  without 
plnming  himself  upon  his  brotherly  nobleness  as 
a  virtue,  or  seeking  to  repay  himself  (as  aomo  un- 
easy martyrs  do)  by  small  inatalments  of  long  re- 
pining ; — but  that  he  carried  the  splrU  of  the  honi 
in  which  he  iirst  knew  nnd  took  bis  course  to  his 
last.  So  far  from  thinking  that  his  sacrilicc  of 
youth  and  love  to  his  slater  gave  bfui  a  license  to 
follow  his  own  ciprice  at  the  expense  of  her  feel- 
mgo,  even  in  the  lightest  matters,  he  always  wrote 
and  spoke  of  her  as  his  wiser  self,  bis  genereus 
benefactress,  of  whose  protecting  care  he  was 
scarcely  worthy." 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  which  the 
Sergeant  docs  not  overlook,  that  Lamb's 
efforts  for  the  becoming  support  of  his  sister 
lasted  through  a  period  of  forty  yean. 
Twelve  years  before  his  death,  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  India  House,  by  granting  him 
a  liberal  retiring  allowance,  had  placed  his 
own  support  under  shelter  from  accidents  of 
any  kind.  But  this  died  with  himself :  and 
he  could  Dot  venture  to  sappoae  that,  in.iJuh 
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event  of  his  own  death,  the  India  House 
would  grant  to  his  sister  the  same  allowance 
as  by  custom  is  granted  to  a  wife.  This 
they  did  ;  but  not  venturing  to  calculate 
upon  such  nobility  of  patronage,  Lamb  had 
applied  himself  through  life  to  the  saving  of 
a  provision  for  his  sister  under  any  accident 
to  himself.  And  this  he  did  with  a  per- 
severing prudence,  so  little  known  in  the 
literary  class,  amongst  a  continued  tenor  of 
generosities,  often  so  princely  as  to  be 
scarcely  known  in  any  class. 

Was  this  man,  so  memorably  good  by  life- 
long sacrifice  of  himself,  in  any  profound 
sense  a  Christian  ?  The  impression  is,  that 
he  was  not.  We,  from  private  communica- 
tions with  him,  can  undertake  to  say  that, 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Christianity,  he  was.  What 
has  injured  Lamb  in  this  point  is,  that  his 
early  opinions  (which,  however,  from  the 
first  were  united  with  the  deepest  piety)  are 
read  by  the  inattentive,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  opinions  of  his  mature  days ;  secondly, 
that  he  had  few  religious  persons  amongst 
his  friends,  which  made  him  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  own  views ;  thirdly,  that 
in  any  case  where  he  altered  opinions  for 
the  better,  the  credit  of  the  improvement  is 
assigned  to  Coleridge.  Lamb,  for  example, 
beginning  life  as  a  Unitarian,  in  not  many 
years  became  a  Trinitarian.  Coleridge  pass- 
ed through  the  same  changes  in  the  same 
order  :  and,  here  at  least.  Lamb  is  supposed 
simply  to  have  obeyed  the  influence,  con- 
fessedly great,  of  Coleridge.  This,  on  our 
own  knowledge  of  Lamb  s  views,  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  an  error.  And  the  following 
extracts  from  Lamb*s  letters  will  show,  not 
only  that  he  was  religiously  disposed  on  im- 
pulses self-derived,  but  that,  so  far  from 
obeying  the  bias  of  Coleridge,  he  ventured, 
on  this  one  subject,  firmly  as  regarded  the 
matter,  though  humbly  as  regarded  the 
manner,  affectionately  to  reprove  Coleridge. 

In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  in  1797, 
the  year  after  his  first  great  aflliction,  he 
says: — 

"  Coleridjje,  I  have  not  one  truly  elevated  char- 
acter amonf^  my  acquaintance  ;  not  one  Chris- 
tian ;  not  one  but  undervahies  Christianity. 
Singly,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Wesley — [have  you 
read  bis  life  ?] — was  not  he  an  elevated  charac- 
ter ?  Wesley  has  said  religion  is  not  a  solitary 
thing.  Alas !  it  is  neces^^arily  so  with  me,  or 
next  to  solitary.  'Tis  true  you  write  to  me ;  but 
correspondence  by  letter  and  personal  intimacy 
are  widely  different.  Do,  do  write  to  me ;  and  do 
Bome  good  to  my  mind — already  how  much 
*  warped  and  relazeci*  by  the  world  !^^ 


In  a  letter  written  about  three  months 
previously,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  blame 
Coleridge  at  some  length  for  audacities  of 
religious  speculation,  which  seemed  to  him 
at  war  with  the  simplicities  of  pure  religion. 
He  says : — 

"  Do  continue  to  write  to  me.  I  read  your  let- 
ters with  my  sister,  and  they  give  us  both  abund- 
ance of  delight.  Especially  they  please  us  two 
when  you  talk  in  a  religious  strain.  Not  but  we 
are  oflfended  occasionally  with  a  certain  freedom 
of  expression,  a  certain  air  of  mysticism,  more 
consonant  to  the  conceits  of  pagan  philosophy 
than  consistent  with  the  humility  of  genuine 
piety." 

Then,  after  some  instances  of  what  he 
blames,  he  says  : — 

*•  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Coleridge.  I  wish  not 
to  cavil :  I  know  I  cannot  instruct  you  ;  I  only 
wish  to  remind  you  of  that  humility  which  best 
becometh  the  Christian  character.  God  in  the 
New  Testament,  our  best  guide,  i.«  represented  to 
us  in  the  kind,  condescending,  amiable,  familiar 
light  of  a  parent ;  and,  in  my  poor  mind,  'tis  best 
for  us  BO  to  consider  him  as  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  our  best  friend,  without  indulging  too  bold 
conceptions  of  His  character." 

About  a  month  later,  he  says : — ^j 

"  Few  but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testa- 
ment. They  talk  a  language  I  understand  not ; 
I  conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
them.'' 

We  see  by  this  last  quotation  where  it  was 
that  Lamb  originally  sought  for  consolation. 
We  personally  can  vouch  that  at  a  maturer 
period,  when  he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth 
year,  no  change  had  affected  his  opinions 
upon  that  point  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  changes  had  occurred  in  his  needs 
for  consolation,  we  see,  alas !  in  the  records 
of  hishfe.  Whither,  indeed,  could  he  fly  for 
comfort,  if  not  to  his  Bible  ?  And  to  whom 
was  the  Bible  an  indispensable  resource,  if 
not  to  Lamb  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  say, 
that  in  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  he  was 
everywhere  profound  or  consistent,  but  he 
was  always  earnest  in  his  aspirations  after  its 
spiritualities,  and  had  an  apprehensive  sense 
of  its  power. 

Charles  Lamb  is  gone  :  his  life  was  a  con- 
tinued struggle  in  the  service  of  love  the 
purest,  and  within  a  sphere  visited  by  little  of 
contemporary  applause.  Even  his  intellectual 
displays  won  but  a  narrow  sympathy  at  any 
time,  and  in  his  earlier  period  were  saluted 
with  positive  derision  and  contumely  on  the 
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few  occasions  "when  they  were  not  oppressed 
by  entire  neglect.  But  slowly  all  things 
right  themselves.  All  merit,  which  is  found- 
ed in  truth  and  is  strong  enough,  reaches  by 
sweet  exhalations  in  the  end  a  higher  senso- 
ry— reaches  higher  organs  of  discern- 
ment, lodged  in  a  selecter  audience.  But  the 
original  obtuseness  or  vulgarity  of  feeling 
that  thwarted  Lamb's  just  estimation  in  hfe, 
will  continue  to  thwart  its  popular  diffusion. 
There  are  even  some  that  continue  to  regard 
him  with  the  old  hostility.  And  we,  there- 
fore, standing  by  the  side  of  Lamb's  grave, 
seemed  to  hear,  on  one  side,  (but  m  abated 
tones,)  strains  of  the  ancient  malice — "  This 
man,  that  thought  himself  to  be  somebody, 
is  dead — ^is  buned — is  forgotten!"  and,  on 
the  other  side,  seemed  to  hear  ascending,  as 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  anthem — "This 
man,  that  thought  himself  to  be  nobody,  is 
dead — is  buried ;  his  life  has  been  searched; 
and  his  memory  is  hallowed  for  ever !" 


Canning's  Estimate  of  Chalmers. — 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  first  visited  London,  the 
hold  that  he  took  on  the  minds  of  men  was 
unprecedented.  It  was  a  time  of  strong 
political  feeling ;  but  even  that  was  unheeded, 
and  all  parties  thronged  to  hear  the  Scottish 
preacher.  The  very  best  judges  were  not 
prepared  for  the  display  tliat  they  heard. 
Canning  and  Wilberforce  went  together,  and 
got  into  a  pew  near  the  door.  The  elder  in 
attendance  stood  alone  ,by  the  pew.  Chal- 
mers began  in  his  usual  unpromising  way, 
by  stating  a  few  nearly  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, neither  in  the  choicest  language  nor  in 
the  most  impressive  voice.  "  If  this  be  all," 
said  Canning  to  his  companion,  "it  will 
never  do."  Chalmers  went  on — the  shuf- 
fling of  the  conversation  gradually  subsided. 
He  got  into  the  mass  of  his  subject ;  his 
weakness  became  strength,  liis  hesitation 
was  turned  into  energy ;  and,  bringing  the 
whole  volume  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  it, 
he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  the  most  close 
and  conclusive  argument,  brilliant  with  all 
the  exuberance  of  an  imamnation  which 
ranged  over  all  nature  for  illustrations,  and 
yet  managed  and  applied  each  of  them  with 
the  same  unerring  dexterity,  as  if  that  single 
one  had  been  the  study  of  a  whole  life. 
"  The  tartan  beats  us,"  said  Mr.  Canning ; 
"  we  have  no  preaching  hke  that  in  England." 
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Origin  of  John  Gilpin. — Perhaps  the 
name  of  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
is  so  universally  known  as  that  of  Edmonton, 
and  this  knowledge  may  be  attiibuted  to  the 
famous  visit  of  that  **  citizen  of  credit  and 
renown,"  who  once  set  out  to  see  the  "  Bell" 
from  "  famous  London  town."  The  "  Bell," 
which  is  a  popular  inn,  still  hangs  out  its 
"  wide-sounding  "  sign,  and  calls  the  lovers 
of  fun  and  poetry  to  do  their  devoirs  to 
"  porter  "  and  the  genius  of  Cowper.  The 
following  occurs  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  as 
the  origin  of  the  world-famed  ballad  of 
"  John  Gilpin :"  "  It  happened  one  after- 
noon, in  those  years  when  Cowper's  accom- 
plished friend.  Lady  Austen,  made  a  part  of 
his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  observed 
him  smking  into  increased  dejection ;  it  was 
her  custom  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  the 
resources  of  her  sprightly  powers  for  his  im- 
mediate relief.  She  told  him  the  story  of 
John  Gilpin,  fwhich  had  been  treasured  in 
her  memory  trom  her  childhood,)  to  dissi- 
pate the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its 
effects  on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the  air 
of  enchantment.  He  informed  her  the  next 
morning  that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought 
on  by  his  recollection  of  her  story,  had  kept 
him  waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  bal- 
lad !  So  arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  '  John 
Gilpin.'  To  Lady  Austen's  suggestion,  also, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  poem  of  the  *  Task.*  " 
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A  Miserly  Marquess. — A  few  days  ago- 
the  furnituie,  &c.,  of  the  chateau  "of  the 
miserly  Marquess  d'Aligre.  in  the  village  of 
Chatou,  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain,  was 
sold  by  auction.  This  old  Marquess  was 
the  richest  man  in  France  ;  he  possessed  300 
houses  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  fifty  estates 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  up- 
wards of  2,000,0  JO/,  capital  placed  in  the 
public  funds  of  different  countries ;  and  yet 
the  furniture  of  his  favorite  chateau  was  old, 
dirty,  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  would 
have  disgraced  a  low  lodging-house.  There 
was  not  a  decent  picture,  not  a  cushion  or 
curtain,  or  carpet,  that  was  not  ragged ;  not 
a  chair  or  table  that  was  not  rickety  ;  not  a 
piece  of  Crocker}^  that  was  not  cracked. — 
Globe. 
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Travelling,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Let  no  one  lament  that  he  is  cut  off 
from  the  delightful  foreign  tour  which  "  the 
state  of  the  Continent"  has  forbidden,  if  he 
have  still  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  and  treasures  of  his  own  dear  land. 
There  is  more  altogether  to  be  seen  in  Great 
Britain,  whether  of  the  historical,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  wonderful,  or  the  picturesque, 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  leave  Ireland  out  of  the 
question,  for  even  tourists  have  become  Re- 
pealers now.  Let  no  one  especially  lament 
his  hard  fate  who  intended  thb  summer  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  St.  Petersburg, 
•or  Constantinople,  or  Cairo,  or  Pesth,  if  he 
have  not  seen  a  city  nearer  home  as  singular 
as  any  of  these,  and  more  beautiful,  viz.,  the 
fair  capital  of  Scotland.  We  arc  not  Scotch 
ourselves,  nor,  singular  to  say,  could  we 
have  been,  even  had  we  been  born  in  the  very 
heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  Edinburgh  is  not 
"  our  own  romantic  town,"  except  in  love, 
gratitude,  and  adoption,  yet  we  envy  every 
traveller  his  first  impressions  of  her  wondrous 
beauties  ;  that  is,  if  it  bo  possible  to  envy 
another  that  of  which  we  ourselves  with  a 
long  and  close  acquaintance  have  never  lost 
the  freshness.  Still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live 
these  impressions  over  and  over  again  with 
any  sensible  and  susceptible  companion  who 
will  intrust  himself  to  our  guidance;  and, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  earn  the  thanks 
that  are  due  to  a  kind  and  patient  cicerone- 
ship,  when  all  the  time  we  have  been  trotting 
our  companion  about  quite  as  much  for  our 
own  good  pleasure  as  for  his. 

How  we  enjoy,  for  instance,  sallying  out 
with  him  the  first  morning  into  Princes 
street,  that  our  eyes  may  wander  in  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  through  .  the  whole 
length  of  that  imrivalled  causeway  from  west 
to  east.  Beginning  with  that  pile  of  Castle 
rock,  and  its  towers  and  gueritea  standing 
bold  against  the  sky  ;  we  pass,  in  rapid 
glance,  first  the  classic  portico  and  rich  pillar- 
ed perspective  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 


our  Queen,  in  graceful  robing,  enthroned 
upon  it;  then  that  beautiful  gothic  struc- 
ture starting  up  like  a  tall  sprouting  plant, 
or  graceful  Je/  d'eau,  all  spartding  still  with 
the  freshness  of  newly-hewn  stone,  with  the 
thoughtful  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seen 
beneath ;  and  catch  between  them  as  we 
proceed  glimpses  of  towers,  and  spires,  and 
old  houses,  and  rich  foliage,  till  our  vision 
rests  on  the  Calton  Hill,  with  its  airy  Par- 
thenon pillars  traced  against  the  early  eastern 
sun.  Or  again,  to  place  ourselves  north  and 
south,  looking  up  on  one  side  at  that  extra- 
ordinary pile  of  gray  Old  Town,  with  its 
giddy  houses,  eleven  stories  high  ;  its  ragged 
outline  of  wall  and  chimney,  with  tower, 
and  spire,  and  coroneted  steeple,  seen  above  ; 
and,  nearer  and  lower,  those  grand  arches  of 
the  North  Bridge,  spanning  a  very  city  in 
their  length ;  and,  higher  and  further,  the 
blue  line  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  with  huge  Ben 
Arthur  presiding,  like  a  lion  couchant,  over 
the  scene; — and  then  down  on  the  other 
side,  on  those  splendid  rows  of  palatial  edi- 
fices, terrace  below  terrace,  embosomed  in 
rich  gjirdens,  with  the  blue  Forth  beyond, 
and  the  long  sweeping  lines  of  the  Fife  hills 
beyond  that,  till  the  old  song  comes  into  our 
heads,  and  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  in  a 
rhapsody  of  enthusiasm, — 

Auld  Roekic  greet  ye  well ; 

And  Reekie  New  beside ; 
Yc're  like  a  chieftain  old  and  gray, 

Wi'  a  young  and  bonny  bride. 

Or  how  we  delight  to  stand  with  him  at 
the  top  of  the  Lawn  Market,  looking  up  at 
strange  old  houses  with  their  gables  towards 
the  street ;  their  open  stairs  mounting  above 
our  heads ;  their  dark  cellars  and  cavities 
disappearing  beneath  our  feet ;  with  those 
dark,  dirty,  winding  passages,  like  deep  rents 
between  the  houses,  sloping  into  misty  dark- 
ness, or  giving  momentary  glimpses  of 
woods,  and  hills,  and  turreted  mansions,  like 
Paradise,  beyond  them;  and  to  Wonder  in 
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what  part  of  the  world  we  can  possihly  he, 
till  the  dress  or  physiognomy  ot  the  people 
— not  their  speech,  for  that's  all  Greek  to  us 
still — or  the  names  on  the  many  hoards, — 
Kenmore,  Grocer ;  Porteous,  Tailor ;  or  Mac- 
Beth,  Flesher ;  or  the  buzz  of  a  distant  bag- 
pipe, or  a  whiff  of  Scotch  broth,  struggling 
with  less  agreeable  perfumes,  or,  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  a  sting  of  sharp  east  wind, 
convince  us  that  we  are  in  no  other  than  the 
"  Land  o'  Cakes." 

Or  how  we  love  to  loiter  with  him  on  the 
grand  road  beneath  the  Calton  Hill,  looking 
on  the  one  side  at  all  the  crowded  forms  of 
both  towns,  and  over  and  under  those  bridges 
and  bands  of  communication  which  the  old 
chieftain  has  extended  like  loving  arms  to 
his  bride,  and  on  the  other  at  old  Holy  rood 
with  her  massive  towers  and  delicate  but 
ruined  chapel ;  beyond  which  lies  the  glori- 
ous expanse  of  land  and  sea,  where  the  cone 
of  North  Berwick  Law  overtops  the  coast, 
and  even  the  Bass  on  a  clear  day  is  distin- 
guishable ;  and,  casting  all  comparisons  to 
the  wind,  while  it  happens  just  here  to  blow 
so  hard  that  we  can  hardly  keep  our  hats  on, 
to  vow  before  heaven  and  earth  that  Edin- 
burgh has  not  her  equal  in  the  whole  world. 

It  were  strange  if  it  had,  for  what  other 
city  can  boast  of  such  a  concurrence  of 
natural  advantages  ?  Situated  on  a  quasi 
peninsula,  having  the  sea,  with  its  islands, 
and  the  Forth  with  its  hills,  as  its  east  and 
north  boundaries;  with  Salisbury  Craigs 
flanking  like  a  wall  of  defence  the  approach 
to  Arthur's  Seat  on  the  south-east ;  and  the 
rugged  knolls  of  the  Bracd  Hills,  and  the 
bold  lines  of  the  Pentlands  stretching  round 
from  the  south  to  the  west ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  splendid  mass  of  rock, 
inaccessible  on  three  sides,  and  sloping  down 
on  the  fourth  with  a  high  rocky  ridge,  in- 
viting a  warlike  race  to  perch  their  nests 
upon  it;  Auld  Reekie,  even  when  single, 
must  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
And  then  to  see  that  "  bonny  bride,"  whom 
he  has  taken  to  his  arms  rather  late  in  life — 
for  the  old  chieftain,  like  a  true  cautious  Scot, 
did  not  encumber  himself  with  a  better-half 
till  he  could  afford  it — and  whom  he  has 
not  only  placed  in  a  position  which  would 
alone  give  grandeur  to  the  meanest  building, 
but  also  clothed  in  a  splendor  of  architecture 
which  would  make  a  better  St.  Petersburg 
of  her,  even  if,  like  that  much  over-praised 
city,  she  lay  etched  out  on  a  swamp.  Truly 
there  is  no  city  like  Edmburgh. 

Twenty  cities  might  be  endowed  with  the 
saperfloity  of  her  l^uties.    The  only  draw- 


back is,  that  there  is  too  much  in  one  feast 
even  for  the  veriest  gourmand  in  Bcenery  to 
do  justice  to.  One  is  almost  distracted  with 
the  variety.  You  feel  that,  while  you 'are 
enjoying  some  paragon  of  Art,  you  are  losing 
some  marvel  of  Nature ;  that  while  you  are 
gloating  on  a  Canaletti,  you  are  neglecting  a 
Turner :  that  you  can  nowhere  place  your- 
self before  one  grand  object  without  turning 
your  back  on  another  ;  that,  in  short,  if  you 
are  in  Edinburgh  but  a  few  days,  you  are 
gorged  with  an  over-abundance  of  good 
things ;  and  that  if  you  live  there  all  your 
life,  you  can  never  be  satiated. 

We  English  are  especially  entitled  to  a 
kind  of  fatherly  pride  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Town.  It  was  the  prosperity  resulting  to 
Caledonia  by  her  alliance  with  England  which 
built  this  city  of  pnlaces.  It  was  the  friendly, 
though  at  first  hated,  hand  of  the  Union, 
which  gave  away  the  bride.  The  same  deed, 
signed,  as  tradition  reports,  in  a  cellar  in  the 
High  street,  which  gave  Scotland  finally  to 
England,  gave  also  some  eighty  years  later 
the  New  lown  of  Edinburgh  to  Scotland. 

One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  round,  how 
puzzling  it  must  have  been  for  the  first  build- 
ers to  know  where  to  place  their  houses,  for 
very  embarras  de  belles  sites.  There  were 
mountain,  and  sea,  and  river,  and  hill,  and 
wooded  knolls,  and  verdant  slopes,  and  sunsets 
and  sunrises,  such  as  are  seen  nowhere  else,  all 
spread  out  to  choose  from ;  for  front  or  hack 
view,  or  both.  Not  that  we  should  have 
doubted  long.  The  centre  of  Princes  street 
would  have  been  our  final  choice  :  for  moun- 
tain and  sea,  hill  and  river,  verdant  slopes 
and  wooded  knolls,  may  be  had  in  other  coun- 
tries :  but  where  else  is  there  to  be  found  an 
object  so  strange,  so  various,  so  inexhaustibly 
fascinating,  as  that  wonderful,  gray,  lofty, 
jagged  thing,  conglomerate  of  innumerable 
dwellings,  and  yet  apparently  all  of  one  piece, 
spread  out  before  us  from  east  to  west,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Old  Town  ?" 
The  wonder  is  how  any  mode  of  life,  which 
requires  abstraction  of  thought  and  closeness 
of  application,  could  ever  be  carried  on  in 
rooms  commanding  this  view.  Lawyers,  cler- 
gymen, and  especially  authors,  unless  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  blind,  must  have  been  ruined 
here.  This  accounts  for  the  general  passmg 
of  these  houses  in  Princes  street,  onginaUy 
built  for  gentlemen's  families,  into  the  occu- 
pation of  shopkeepers,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, borrow  a  leaf  from  out  of  our  book, 
and  are  moi*e  civil  than  most  others  in  escort- 
ing their  customers  to  the  door,  just  for  axv 
excuse  to  get  a  ^^^  Okl  >\^ss^»  ^rMo^^as^fc  ^:^^ 
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Town,  and  go  back  refreshed  to  their  coun- 
ters. One  of  the  chief  haberdashers  in  Princes 
street  assured  us,  in  true  trading  hmguage, 
that  he  would  not  sell  that  view  before  his 
door  for  a  thousiind  pounds  ;  and,  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  our  souls,  we  believed  him.  How 
the  tourists  who  take  up  their  abode  at  Gibb's 
Hotel  can  manage  to  get  dressed  of  a  morn- 
ing is  a  perpetual  enigma.  That  Old  Town 
must  liave  made  many  a  poor  man  too  late 
for  the  railway. 

How  grand  is  the  first  morning  view  of  it, 
as  it  rises  from  its  high  pedesUd  of  rich  foli- 
age ! — one  huge  gray  mass,  all  jagged  in  out- 
hne,  like  an  enormous  ffranite  ruin ;  till  grad- 
ually a  thousand  windows — some  scattered 
up  and  down,  others  in  level  rows  eleven 
times  repeated — glimmer  murkily  in  the  early 
light ;  and  a  thousand  chimneys  send  forth 
their  slender  pennons  of  smoke  in  beautifully 
waving  lines  at  every  stage  of  altitude  ;  some 
floating  into  the  clouds  above,  others  wending 
up  their  way  from  the  very  base  as  if  sent 
forth  by  subterranean  fires ;  and  then,  as  the 
sun  mounts  higher,  (if  we  have  any  sun  at  all,) 
and  light  and  shadow  fall  upon  this  maze  of 
monotonous  confusion,  to  see  how  those 
eleven-storied  patriarchs  stand  forward,  with 
smaller  structures  clustering  at  their  roots, 
throwing  deep  shadows  into  endless  entan- 
glements of  roof,  and  wall,  and  gable,  and 
dark  hollows,  and  strange  antiquated  forms ; 
till  more  murky  windows  glimmer,  and  more 
smoking  pennons  wave,  and  we  feel  that  this 
is  not  only  the  accumulated  erection  of  many 
past  ages,  but  the  present  residence  of  a 
crowded  people. 

We  have  doubted  whether  the  sun  would 
shine  upon  the  traveller,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  even  wish  it  for  him.  There  is  a 
mysterious  affinity  between  the  Old  Town 
and  the  prevailing  skies  of  Scotland  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  greatest  charms ;  there  is 
an  exquisite  harmony  of  tint  which,  like  a 
picture  painted  in  the  fewest  colors,  is  always 
acceptable  to  the  eye.  Everything  partakes 
of  that  beautiful  rusty  tone — the  green  gray 
rocks,  the  gi*ay  green  trees,  the  blue  gray 
sky;  and  then  that  pure  gray  Old  Town, 
which,  like  a  veritable  Rembrandt  etcliing, 
has  a  coloring  all  its  own,  which  nothing  else 
can  attiiin. 

And  now  we  should  advise  our  traveller 
to  tear  himself  from  the  window,  if  he  can, 
and  bestow  his  enthusiasm  elsewhere  for  a 
time.  It  can  come  nowhere  aniLss  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  let  him  return  to  his  post  at  the 
gloaming,  or  just  before  it,  as  the  last  glitter 
of  the  evening  sun  is  dying  away,  and  the 


huge  mass  is  returning  to  its  misty  monotony, 
though  not  for  long.  For  even  before  the 
last  gold  from  without  hits  passed  away,  the 
first  spark  from  within  has  begun  to  shine ; 
and  here  and  there  a  ray  is  seen  feebly  pierc- 
ing the  gloom,  irregularly  placed,  like  the 
sentinel  lights  upon  a  huge  scattered  fortress  ; 
while  window  after  wmdow,  faint  and  pink, 
dawns  into  view,  and  little  earth-born  stars 
twinkle  in  the  clouds  above,  and  brighter  glow- 
worms emerge  in  the  depths  below ;  and  the 
illumination  spreads  upward  and  downward, 
and  brightens  as  it  goes.  And  now  may  be 
discovered,  more  clearly  than  by  any  dayliglit 
view,  the  distinction  between  the  dinereat 
classes  of  occupimts;  how  the  comfort  di- 
minishes as  the  light  spreads  upward,  "  small 
by  de^ees  and  dimly  less."  Those  eleven- 
storied  houses  especially  are  regular  gauges 
of  social  distinctions.  Below,  the  bmners  of 
gas,  brilliant  and  glowing,  for  two  or  three 
stories  ;  then  very  respectable  long-sixes  ; 
then  the  modest  poverty  of  the  dip ;  and, 
lastly,  a  httle  twinkle  from  garret  and  lucum 
which  savors  miserably  of  the  rushlight. 
Not  that  any  of  the  lights  are  verj'  brilliant 
now,  for  a  cold  mist  has  shrouded  the  whole 
scene,  and  they  glimmer  mysteriously  and 
ghostily ;  and  the  whole  mass  looks  larger 
and  loftier  than  ever;  for,  in  the  general 
gloom,  the  lights  in  the  more  modem  houses 
which  nestle  m  the  hollow  seem  to  be  all  one 
portion  of  the  great  facade ;  while,  in  the 
darkness  which  hides  every  object  between 
us  and  it,  the  huge  and  dimly-illuminated 
monster  seems  to  start  from  a  bottomless 
abyss. 

And  now  tliis  is  surely  enough  of  the  Old 
Town  front.  But  no,  we  have  one  aspect 
more  to  show  our  companion.  He  has  shut 
the  window  and  left  it,  for  the  night  is  raw, 
and  who  cares  to  look  at  the  beautiful  or  the 
picturesque  through  spectacles  ?  But  he  re- 
turns for  one  glance  between  ten  and  eleven, 
throws  up  the  sash  in  hot  ha.ste  to  be  sure 
that  the  wondrous  object  he  has  just  caught 
sight  of  is  not  a  phantasmagoria  of  his  senses, 
and  then  sUnids  transfixed.  The  night  is 
dark,  the  fog  has  all  cleared  away,  and  a  dense 
black  curtain  hangs  from  heaven  to  earth. 
studded  with  lights  innumerable,  like  the 
fullest  firmament  of  stars  we  have  seen  in  the 
clearest  tropical  sky.  Like  the  stars,  too,  in 
irregularity, — here  a  "  burning  row,"  there  a 
Pleiades  cluster :  some  twinkling  hke  planets  ; 
others  steady  and  distant  as  fixed  orbs ;  some 
moving  slowly  across  a  space,  others  dancing 
like  Jack-o'-lanterns,  a  few  going  out  as  he 
gazes :  and  he  could  stand  and  gaze  all  night. 
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The  longer  he  looks,  the  more  he  wonders. 
It  is  a  transparency  on  a  scale  Vauxhall  never 
dreamt  of.  It  is  an  enormous  grim  spectre, 
with  lights  innumerable  in  its  hollow  eyes. 
It  is  a  robe  blacker  than  night,  spangled  with 
orbs  brighter  than  the  stars.  It  is  a  wall 
pierced  with  countless  holes,  with  a  world 
blazing  behind  it.  What  should  he  liken 
that  to,  of  which  he  has  never  seen  or  im- 
agined the  likeness  before  ? 

The  Old  Town  is  doing  his  best  to  turn 
night  into  day.  Thousands  of  candles  are 
there,  shining  forth  on  a  naughty  world. 
Just  about  the  centre  may  be  seen  three  lights, 
framed  in  crimson,  telling  of  a  more  luxuriant 
abode  than  any  other  behind  that  black  wall, 
and  leading  the  eye  suddenly  down  to  two 
red  fiery  balls,  shooting  horizontally  across 
the  base,  which  betray  the  railway-line  deep 
in  the  hollow. 

It  is  worth  arriving  at  night  by  that  rail- 
way, the  North  British,  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  this  radiant  phenomenon ;  and  taken 
by  surprise  the  traveller  must  be,  or  he  won't 
look  at  all.  For  there  is  no  bein^  so  per- 
versely indisposed  to  see  what  he  has  pur- 
posely come  to  see  as  an  Englishman  just 
arrived  by  a  train,  and  that  an  hour  and 
a  half  behind  time.  Curiosity  and  love  of 
novelty  are  strong  passions  in  the  human 
breast ;  but  there  is  one  stronger  still,  at  least 
in  an  English  one,  and  that  is  love  of  lug- 
gage !  The  traveller  has  thought  of  nothing 
else  all  day  but  the  first  impressions  of  Edin- 
burgh. Anticipations  of  Auld  Reekie  and 
New  Reekie  have  beguiled  a  day-long  jour- 
ney ;  but  once  arrived  in  the  very  hollow  of 
their  mighty  embrace,  his  thoughts  have  re- 
turned to  their  grovelling  with  nis  luggage. 
We  see  him  in  imagination  toiling  up  that 
steep  road  which  leads  directly  to  Gibb's 
Hotel,  turning  round  every  moment  to  see 
that  the  porter  who  is  carrying  his  "three 
pieces," — as  foreign  travel  has  taught  him  to 
designate  his  portmanteau,  hat-case,  and  car- 
pet-bag,— ^is  not  absconding  with  them  behind 
his  back  ;  when  turning  again,  just  as  he 
reaches  the  level  of  Princes  Street,  that  won- 
drous transparency  suddenly  bursts  upon 
him.  He  stands  in  perfect  amazement ;  and 
portmanteau,  hat-case,  and  carpet-bag,  may 
go  on  to  Aberdeen,  or  back  to  London,  for 
aught  he  cares ! 

But  now  morning  is  come  again,  fresh  and 
blowy,  with  plenty  of  that  dust  which  Edin- 
burgh so  unnecessarily  scatters  in  her  visit- 
ors* eves.  The  Old  Town  is  once  more  in 
i  ts  usual  rusty  suit,  with  waving  smoke  and 
glimmering  window.    We  must  break  through 


that  gray  crust,  and  penetrate  deeper  into  its 
mysteries.  Let  us  ascend  one  of  those  eleven- 
storied  piles  we  have  been  admiring  under 
such  diversity  of  aspect.  Take  that  massive 
front,  with  its  high-poaked  lucums  to  the 
right,  near  that  exf^uisite  green  slope  from 
the  Castle  Esplanade.  It  was  here  Johnson 
>isited  Boswell ;  and  here  also  Dand  Hume 
resided  many  years,  till  he  removed  into  the 
oldest  square  of  the  New  Town.  We  cross 
^the  Earthen  Mound,  or  rather  climb  it,  for  it 
is  a  steep  ascent,  and  enter  an  open  door- 
way, looking  like  a  burrowing-hole  at  the 
base  of  the  great  pile  above  it.  A  broad 
stone  staircase  is  before  us,  regularly 
zig-zagdng  up,  nine  steps  at  a  time.  At 
every  alternate  flight  are  two  sashless  win- 
dows looking  out  into  the  world,  or  a  door 
leading  into  the  warren.  Other  walkers  are 
'following  us, — women,  and  children,  and  ba- 
kers* boys,  meet  us, — for  this  stair  is  a  regu- 
lar thoroughfare  into  Milne  Court,  and  so 
through  to  the  High  street,  which  sets  on  to 
it  behind  at  about  the  fifth  story.  So  far  it 
is  not  only  "  a  common  stair,**  as  the  Scotch 
significantly  call  it,  but  a  positive  street ;  con- 
ducting between  rows  of  houses  which  lift 
themselves  one  above  another,  each  having 
its  own  private  door,  with  their  brass  plates 
and  iron  scrapers,  as  if  in  the  open  air,  in- 
stead of  being  side  by  side.  One  of  these 
doors  is  open  ;  we  peep  into  a  long,  dark  ves- 
tibule, leading  right  and  left,  with  more  doors 
and  more  brass  plates  leading  off  that; — 
houses  within  houses,  each  hanng  its  parlor, 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  garret,  and  cellar,  all  on 
one  floor.  Tlie  warren  is  full,  indeed  !  But 
we  mount  higher  and  higher — Heaven  pity 
those  who  live  at  top ;  half  way  is  treadmill 
sufficient ! — and  the  brass  knockers  and  plates 
of  gentility  vanish  as  we  ascend,  and  the 
doors  look  poorer,  and  the  wind  whistles 
about  us  through  the  open  windows,  and  our 
companion  feels  very  much  as  if  he  were 
mounting  a  church  steeple,  or  climbing  the 
winding  branches  of  a  lofty  silver  fir  to  steal 
the  nest  that  lies  at  top.  At  length  we 
are  at  the  last  flight';  and  toiling  slowly  up. 
with  a  pail  of  water  in  her  hand,  is  a  poor 
old  woman,  who  goes  groaning  and  grum- 
bling, and  looks  as  if  she  would  have  been 
much  more  comfortable  on  a  broomsMck.  We 
take  the  pail  off  her  hands,  beg  in  return  to 
see  her  domicile,  and  are,  in  a  few  minutes, 
comfortably  resting  ourselves  in  a  little  cot- 
tage in  the  clouds.  The  room  is  lined  with 
old  smoke-dried  panelling.  A  little  fire  is 
smouldering  on  an  open  hearth  ;  a  few  odds 
and  ends  ol  primitive-colored  prints  are  hung 
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around ;  there  is  a  bed  place  in  the  wall, 
with  a  rug  for  the  covering.  In  short,  her 
little  abode  might  have  been  a  biggin  nestled 
in  some  nook  of  the  Hicchlauds,  instead  of  a 
garret  perched  on  the  top  of  brass  plates  and 
cast-iron  scrapers ;  at  all  events,  it  would  not 
have  seemed  further  removed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  view  is  one  which  the 
Highlands  themselves  could  not  have  offered. 
The  only  window  is  in  the  recess  of  one  of 
those  lucums  we  had  seen  from  below.  This 
recess  is  evidently  the  old  lady's  scullery, 
wash-house,  and  back-kitchen.  Here  she 
has  been  washing  out  rags  and  gutting  her- 
rings, with  a  ^iew  of  heaven  and  earth  be- 
fore her  one  would  have  thought  she  could 
not  have  turned  her  eyes  from.  New  Edin- 
burgh, with  all  her  magnificence  of  square, 
street,  monument,  garden,  and  public  build- 
ing, lies  spread  out  beneath  us, — with  field 
and  homestead,  and  green  slope  beyond,  and 
smoking  Leith,  and  smiling  Granton;  and 
villages  and  countiy-houses,  and  the  bro;id 
Forth  speckled  with  vessels,  and  the  grand 
Fife  hills,  which  have  risen  higher  and  higher 
with  us,  and  a  sky  above  the  whole  which  is 
alone  worth  climbing  eleven  stories  to  see. 

From  this  window  the  birth  and  progress 
of  that  glorious  city  had  been  watched. 
Hence,  if  any  one  remained  at  home  on  such 
a  day,  the  great  festivity  of  laying  the  first 
stone  was  overlooked.  From  tliis  garret 
conjectures  had  been  formed  how  the  great 
imdertaking  would  end,  and  how  far  the 
building  mania  would  extend.  From  this  lit- 
tle lucum  recess  a  whole  history  of  the  grad- 
ual progress  and  development  of  Scottish  civ- 
ihzation  might  have  been  read ;  unless,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  predecessors  of  our  old 
lady  had  been,  like  herself,  mere  drawers  of 
water  and  guttere  of  herrings,  and  had  never 
thought  of  progress  or  civilization  at  all.  For 
her  ideas  move  very  properly  in  her  own 
small  sphere ;  and  when  we  compliment  her 
on  the  beauty  of  the  view,  she  complains  that 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  bring  up  "  every  drap  o' 
water"  that  height :  and  so  it  is.  Then  our 
traveller,  in  his  best  English,  respectfully  in- 
quires whether  she  can  tell  him  in  which 
story  David  Hume  lodged.  "  Dawvid  Hume ! 
Dawvid  Hume !"  says  the  old  woman ;  "  I 
hae  been  here  this  echteen  year,  and  never 
mind  sic  a  name.  Dawvid  Hume  is  no  on 
this  stair."  To  which  he  gently  replies,  in 
Toots'  phraseology,  that  it  is  *'  of  no  conse- 
quence," and  we  beat  a  retreat. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  an 
Old  Town  abode ;  or  rather,  too  fair  an  one. 
That  old  lady  is  of  a  dilfereut  order  of  beings 


to  those  we  are  going  to  see,  although  she 
knows  nothing  of  David  Hume.  We  emerge 
five  stories  higher  than  we  entered,  into  a 
gloomy  court,  with  high,  blackened,  grim 
houses  round  it,  and,  following  a  dirty  alley  to 
the  right,  are  soon  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Castle  Esplanade.  Here,  where  the  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  York  now  looks  down  on  a 
few  loitering  soldiers,  or  an  occasional  pas- 
senger, all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  old 
city  used  to  promenade.  But  the  view  is  un- 
altered. On  the  one  side  that  never-tiringr 
Forth,  with  the  Ochills  lying  in  a  different  in- 
clination to  any  other  lulls  in  Scotland,  as  if 
purposely  to  fill  up  the  circular  boundary  to 
the  eye ;  on  the  other  the  Bracd  Range,  \nth 
the  Blackford  Hill,  renowned  in  Marmion, 
and  wood  and  villa  beneath ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre, standing  apparently  on  the  very  tops  of 
the  houses  m  the  Grass  Market,  that  exqui- 
site specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  sev- 
enteenth centur}',  Heriot's  Hospital.  But,  as 
uswil,  there  is  too  much  to  admire  at  once  ; 
for  that  stupendous  Castle  rock,  of  which  you 
only  perceive  the  real  height  now  that  you 
are  yourself  on  an  eminence,  is  alone  all-suf- 
ficient to  engross  the  eye.  With  its  ancient 
fortifications,  too,  on  tliis  side;  archways, 
portcullis,  half-moon  battery,  and  clean-cut 
sentinel-boxes,  the  very  ideal  of  a  stronghold 
of  the  middle  ages.  And  that  high -barred 
window  towards  the  south-east,  on  that  giddy 
continuation  of  the  perpendicular  outline, 
where  Mary  Stuart  was  confined  of  James 
VI.,  in  a  room  not  so  big  as  any  modem  but- 
ler's pantry  in  any  of  those  modem  palaces 
beneath.  That  room  is  well  worth  seeing, 
with  the  royal  cipher  on  the  six  feet  square 
ceiling.  And  that  dungeon,  too,  where  the 
graceful  regalia  of  Scotland  lay  hidden  for  a 
hundred  and  twelve  years  beneath  an  accu- 
mulation of  dust,  and  is  now  shown  spark- 
ling with  its  jewels  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
But  we  must  leave  all  those  sights  for  the 
present,  and  Mons  Meg,  too,  who  waylays  us 
cunningly  on  our  passage,  and  plunge  our 
traveller  at  once  into  all  the  noise,  the  dirt, 
the  squalor,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  High 
street. 

It  does  not  matter  if  it  be  the  first  or  the 
fiftieth  time  that  this  locality  opens  its  pic- 
turesque perspective  before  your  eyes,  the 
same  sense  of  strangeness,  wonder,  and  doubt, 
as  to  time  and  place,  is  sure  at  first  to  beset  us. 
Those  lofty  houses,  with  their  gables  towards 
the  street,  with  their  rows  of  double  lucums, 
surmounted  here  and  there  with  that  of 
which  no  time  or  climate  can  obliterate  the  ele- 
gance— the  fleurs-de-lis — with  their   tablets 
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of  old  dates,  and  old  coats-of-arms,  and  old 
Latin  and  French  inscriptions — ^might  repre- 
sent France  or  Flanders  at  the  present  day, 
only  rougher,  ruder,  and  grander ;  or  Paris, 
or  London,  three  centuries  ago.  That  stal- 
wart-looking female,  with  hasket  on  back, 
and  short,  striped,  woollen  petticoat,  may  be 
Norman ;  that  decrepit  old  crone  with  close- 
folding  cap,  through  which  her  wrinkled  fea- 
tures and  gray  locks  peep  as  through  a  crev- 
ice, may  be  Flemish;  that  girl,  with  full- 
bordered  cap,  flopping  back  from  her  face 
with  the  wind,  if  it  were  but  clean,  might  be 
Dutch.  But  these  are  only  passing  impres- 
sions ;  those  houses  were  built  by  a  ruder 
and  hardier  race  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  those  crowds  above  and  below,  on 
every  side,  are  Scotch,  and  nothing  but 
Scotch,  and  their  squalor  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

It  is  a  strange  scene,  however  often  viewed. 
We  are  treadmg  a  mighty  causeway  where 
kings  and  princes  have  passed  in  triumph, 
and  might  still  pass  with  gorgeous  consisten- 
cy of  effect,  and  nothing  but  the  lowest  mis- 
ery meets  our  eyes.  We  are  standing  in 
what  is  evidently  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
a  great  capital,  and  it  is  the  capital  only  of 
the  poor.  Poverty  in  every  form,  of  dirt, 
and  tare,  and  carelessness,  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  great  city.  It  lolls  impudently 
out  of  mullioned  windows  ;  it  swarms  mern> 
ly  beneath  arched  doorways ;  it  drags  itself 
wearily  up  picturesque  open  stone  staircases, 
and  disappears  in  mysterious  dimness ;  it  dives 
recklessly  into  deep  cellars,  and  is  lost  in 
utter  darkness;  it  emerges  from  beneath 
doorways  surmounted  with  ducal  coronets ;  it 
totters  down  filthy  alleys,  into  which  you 
would  as  soon  follow  it  as  into  a  coal-pit ; 
it  lounges  and  sprawls  in  every  attitude 
upon  a  noble  breadth  of  granite  pavement, 
elevated  two  steps  above  the  street,  which 
Regent  street  might  envy ;  it  fights,  and 
gossips,  and  scolds,  and  screams  in  the  centre 
of  a  causeway  where  six  carriages  might 
drive  abreast  If  you  look  upwards,  clothes 
are  fluttering  to  dry  out  of  wretched  gar- 
rets, where  one  would  hardly  think  they 
could  be  worn.  "  Lodgings  to  let"  stick  out 
of  eight-story-high  pigeon-holes,  where  one 
would  hardly  think  it  possible  a  fellow-crea- 
ture could  exist.  Human  heads  are  protru- 
ded at  a  giddy  height,  whence  one  would  imag- 
ine it  impossible  for  them  to  descend.  On  all 
sides,  up  and  down,  population  is  swarming 
in  those  numbers  which  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness alone  venture  to  rear,  till  your  heart 
sinks  within  you  as  you  contemplate  it  all, 


and  think  of  government,  and  societies,  and 
district  visitors,  or  any  other  form  in  which 
the  charity  of  the  day  seeks  to  do  battle  with 
the  misery  of  the  day,  and  feel  how  fruitless 
must  be  all  such  efforts  against  an  impreg- 
nable stronghold  of  squalor  like  this. 

But  we  did  not  transport  our  traveller 
here  to  moralize.  The  character-studying 
and  picturesque-seeking  parts  of  his  mind  are 
all  he  must  bring  into  Auld  Reekie  with  him. 
Doubtless  a  tribute  of  feeling  may  be  paid 
at  the  sight  of  fellow-creatures,  poor,  idle, 
and  wretched ;  but  we  must  remind  him  that 
it  is  not  all  misery  in  Scotland  thn^  looks 
miserable ;  and  meanwhile  the  spell  of  ex- 
cessive picturesqueness,  which  ever  presides 
over  dirt  and  disorder,  especially  in  such  a 
framework  as  the  High  street  of  Edinburgh, 
begins  to  operate.  He  is  now  fairly  in  the 
vortex  of  jts  vast  world,  and  something  ex- 
cWng  or  characteristic,  for  eye  or  fancy, 
meets  him  at  every  step.  Here  is  a  great 
termagant  woman,  bony  and  powerful,  who 
lunges  against  him,  and  then  looks  up,  with 
all  the  soul  of  Jenny  Geddes  in  her  face,  as 
if  she  would  hurl  her  cuttie-stool  or  any- 
thing else  at  his  head,  for  having  intercepted 
her  path.  There  are  a  couple  of  fellows 
standing  insolently  in  his  very  way,  with  a 
regular  Burkeing  scowl  on  their  faces ;  but 
they  are  figures  fit  for  a  Scotch  garde  mobile, 
and  pictures  fit  for  the  Illustrated  -lVcic*. 
Here  are  those  subterranean  depths  burrow- 
ing deep  under  the  houses,  in  which  whole 
families  hve  interred,  with  no  other  commu- 
nication with  air  and  light  than  the  hole  by 
which  they  enter,  and  our  traveller  lingers 
involuntarily  over  the  abyss,  for  the  only 
specimen  of  a  bonny  hissie  he  has  yet  i:een 
has  just  plunged  down  the  ragged  ste;)s,  and 
turned  and  looked  at  him  as  she  wen..  There 
are  those  flights  of  stairs  open  up  to  the  first 
story,  which  go  winding  into  the  house,  and 
disappear  suddenly  behind  a  time-worn  stone 
shaft,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  around,  seem  to  lead  to  the  very  mys- 
teries of  Udolfo ;  or  there  are  steps  project- 
ing into  the  street  from  the  upper  story,  so 
common  in  Scotland,  with  picturesque 
wretchedness  of  every  sort  gathered  together 
upon  them — ragged  cherubs  with  shock 
heads,  clustering  about  the  rude  stone  balus- 
trades ;  and  hideous  old  crones,  nose  and 
knees  together,  gossipping  upon  the  steps. 
Then  there  are  gatherings  around  the  pump, 
like  Mulready  ;  and  chafferings  over  herring- 
barrels,  like  Wilkie ;  and  drunken  quarrels, 
hke  Hogarth ;  and  dirty -soled,  bughing  ur- 
chins, with  their  moutlis  full,  stretched  on. 
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the  pavement,  like  Murillo ;  and  among  them 
all,  the  Newhaven  fish  woman,  pursuing  her 
steady  way,  with  basket  on  back,  and  head 
bent  low,  coarse  in  costume,  but  clean  and 
whole,  the  very  model  of  strength,  industry, 
and  lowly  content ;  or  a  couple  of  English 
soldiers  tripping  it  jauntily  from  the  Castle, 
with  their  scarlet  jackets,  trim  waists,  and 
smart  caps,  who  flourish  their  sticks  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  coquetry  as  some  bold- 
faced lassie  bawls  to  them  as  they  pass, 
*'  Bonny  feathers  make  bonny  birds." 

Nor  is  it  the  sights  alone  which  make  up 
the  picture  to  the  mind.  Even  the  sounds 
have  their  merit,  for  through  all  the  din  of 
voices  tlie  buzz  of  a  distant  bagpipe  falls 
with  a  kind  of  appropriate  harmony  on  the 
ear ;  nay,  the  very  smells  have  a  picturesque 
association,  for  they  remind  him  of  Cole- 
ridge's "  two-and-seventy"  at  Cologne,  which 
they  in  every  way  equal,  with  a  whiff  of 
whisky  over  and  above. 

In  the  ugliness  of  the  people,  too — and 
they  are  the  ugliest  set  we  ever  saw — there 
is  a  kind  of  spell  of  character  which  takes 
strong  hold  of  the  mind.  There  is  plenty  of 
the  dark  eye,  small  head,  and  wild  sluttish- 
ness  of  the  sister  across  the  water ;  and  a 
few  specimens  of  the  clean  complexion,  set 
off  with  the  rusty,  would-be-fine  black  cap, 
of  the  sister  across  the  border ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  that  squalid  crowd  bear  the  indu- 
bitable marks  of  the  national  physiognomy. 
Tlierc  are  those  gaunt,  misshapen  features, 
with  deep  lines  and  small  eyes,  which  are 
known  as  Scotch ;  there  are  those  knotty 
faces,  flat  and  coarse,  like  lumps  of  granite, 
which  are  perfectly  Scotch ;  there  are  those 
features  which,  with  speech  or  smile,  seem 
suddenly  to  open  and  flop  back,  like  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cap,  which  are  nothing  but  Scotch; 
there  is  the  sandy  hair,  sandy  skin,  and  even 
sandy  eye,  which  is  historically  Scotch  ;  there 
are  the  red  coarse  faces,  and  pale  thin  ones, 
both  alike  fetched  from  the  whisky  shops, 
which  are  sadly  Scotch  ;  and  then  there  are 
the  very  facsimiles  of  the  witches  in  Mac- 
heth,  who,  as  ever}'body  knows,  were  Scotch 
too.  Not  but  what  there  are  faces  shrew^d, 
intelligent,  and  honest,  nowhere  more  fre- 
quent than  among  the  Scotch  ;  but  there  are 
no  clean  faces,  for  that  would  not  be  Scotch 
at  all ;  at  least  not  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Is  or  is  beauty  quite  failing  here,  to  eyes 
which  are  quicksighted  to  discover  it.  A 
full,  gentle  eyelid  may  be  seen,  raised  with 
an  expression  of  modesty,  which  even  such 
an  atmosphere  cannot  contaminate :  or  a  face 


plain,  perhaps,  but  beatrtified  by  a  sorrow 
which  has  hallowed  and  not  hardened  it; 
and  then  that  loveliest  of  all  expressions, 
never  utterly  absent,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where 
mother  and  child  abound — that  picture  oft- 
enest  repeated,  yet  always  fresh  to  eye 
and  heart — the  sweet  Madonna  head,  gazing 
at  the  babe  in  her  lap.  We  observed  but 
one  in  that  vast  nursery  of  population,  and 
she  was  sitting  apart  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  ancient  doorway. 

As  for  the  children  of  the  High  street, 
the  harvest  is  too  thick  to  be  computed. 
They  cover  the  ground,  like  the  brushwood 
beneath  a  race  of  taller  growth.  They  swarm 
like  a  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt,  only  the 
west  wmd  does  not  carry  them  off.  They 
lie  in  shoals  on  the  pavement ;  they  gather 
in  clusters  in  the  street ;  they  sit  in  rows  on 
the  kerbstone ;  they  pour  in  legions  up  the 
wynds;  crowds  of  them  are  playing  upon 
every  heap  of  coals  or  dirt ;  whole  battalions 
of  them  are  lying  at  ease  in  the  gutter. 
Down  every  stair  a  couple  of  little  naked 
feet  are  seen  pattering;  up  every  cellar  a 
little  dirty  head  is  peeping.  They  run  and 
riot  without  hindrance;  they  tumble  and 
roar  without  pity ;  they  thump,  and  get 
thumped,  without  mercy ;  they  are  too  dirty 
to  be  touched,  and  too  ugly,  one  would 
think,  to  be  loved,  —  yet,  even  in  this  in- 
fant pandemonium  there  are  little  imps  who 
fasten  on  your  sympathies.  Here  lies  a  rag- 
ged, filthy,  innocent  little  thing,  stretched, 
out  asleep  on  the  pavement,  whom  you  can't 
help  looking  down  upon  with  tenderness ; 
and  then  a  little  curly-headed,  limpid-eyed 
monkey,  lifts  its  face  trustingly  up  to  you, 
whom  you  could  almost  run  away  with ;  and 
it  would  not  be  missed,  for  it  is  five  years 
old,  and  the  mother  has,  doubtless,  at  least 
half-a-dozen  others  to  bring  up  under  it. 

Next  to  children,  herrings  are  the  most 
plentiful  things  in  the  High  street ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  bond  between 
them.  Every  slut  of  a  woman  carries  a  baby 
on  one  arm,  and  a  bundle  of  herrings  on  the 
other.  Babies  are  sucking  raw  herrings  to 
keep  them  quiet ;  children  are  playing  with 
putrid  ones  ;  while  the  most  popular  toy  go- 
mg  seems  to  be  these  same  delectable  her- 
rings* visceray  (to  call  them  by  a  polite  name,) 
which  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  in  our 
old  woman's  recess  on  the  eleventh  story, 
and  which  we  have  since  met  with  in  such 
profusion  at  every  step,  that  they  have  be- 
come quite  a  familiar  object. 

But  now  our  traveller  must  turn  his  eye 
away  from  that  fascinating  throng,  and  give 
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a  little  attention  to  the  equally  characteristic 
features  which  the  building  above  and  around 
him  present.  There  is  a  Icind  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  national  scenery  and  character,  and 
the  aspect  and  build  of  this  old  town.  The 
houses  are  rough,  and  rugged,  and  wretched, 
but  never  tumble  down.  The  giddiest  gar- 
rets stand  rude  and  misshapen  against  the 
sky,  but  as  steady  in  their  places  as  the  high- 
est boss  of  gramte  on  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  Below,  the  houses  have  imderffone 
some  kind  of  civilization.  In  many  of  them 
the  old  tough  walls  have  been  smoothed  and 
painted,  and  the  small,  deep-seated  windows 
enlarged  into  the  likeness  of  a  modem  shop  ; 
but  the  tillage  seldom  extends  above  the  first 
story ;  the  higher  you  lift  your  eye,  the  bleak- 
er does  the  scene  appear,  till  their  tops  look 
as  if  they  had  been  vitrified  by  some  process 
of  fire,  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

There  is  also  a  strength  of  character,  a  de- 
termination to  get  over  difficulties,  in  the  very 
positions  the  houses  occupy.  Auld  Reekie 
IS  built  on,  and  between,  and  up  that  succes- 
sion of  rocky  ridges,  which  makes  it  the  most 
wonderful  town  m  the  world  to  look  upon, 
but  the  most  difficult  to  erect.  The  houses, 
almost  all,  stand  with  their  limbs  gathered 
underneath  them  on  one  side,  and  hanging 
down  over  a  precipice  on  the  other.  They 
are  like  giraffes,  with  short  hind  legs,  and 
long  front  ones,  or  vice  veraA.  There  is  hard- 
ly one  which  is  privileged  to  stand  comforta- 
bly on  level  ground.  Modem  improvements 
enable  the  spectator  to  take  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  town  at  a  glance.  We  step  with 
our  traveller  on  to  that  grand  George  the 
Fourth's  Bridge,  which  now  conveys  all  the 
traffic  of  this  side  of  the  capital,  at  one  leap, 
from  one  ridge  to  another.  A  wilderness  of 
ragged  roofs,  and  garret  windows,  and  smok- 
ing chimneys,  all  tumblmg  and  battered  in 
irregular  rows,  like  a  jaw  of  broken  teeth, 
are  level  with  our  feet.  The  gilt  weather- 
cock of  a  venerable  church  tower  seems 
within  arm's  length.  The  grand  pile  of  the 
Castle  rock  towers  in  the  distance  above, 
while  deep  below  us  runs  that  other  muddy 
current  of  life,  the  Cowgate,  with  a  repetition 
of  the  same  scenes  we  have  just  related  going 
on, — coal-heaps,  dirt-heaps,  children,  her- 
rings, and  all.  From  this  depth,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  High  street,  the  houses  go  climb- 
ing, like  trees  up  a  mountain  side  ;  the  foun- 
dations of  some  level  with  the  tops  of  others, 
like  trees,  too,  on  uneven  groimd,  throwing 
out  deep  roots  of  masonry  m  search  of  sup- 
port. A  wild  and  rugged  scene  of  artificial 
growth,  with  those  al^ys  or  wynds  deep  be- 


tween the  houses,  looking  like  gorges  and  gul- 
lies worn  by  the  action  of  mountain  torrents. 

These  wynds  are  the  most  wretched  fea- 
tures of  all.  The  traveller's  greatest  enthu- 
siasm cannot  gild  the  misery  that  too  obvi- 
ously dwells  there.  There  is  a  species  of 
dirt  and  wretchedness  which  goes  beyond 
the  spell  of  the  picturesque.  Some  of  them 
are  wider  and  less  squalid,  and  still  tenanted, 
here  and  there,  by  the  brass  plates  and  iron 
scrapers  of  such  few  respectable  household- 
ers as  still  linger  on  in  tne  Old  Town ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  such  as  it  seems  pur- 
gatory to  dwell  in,  and  not  always  safety  to 
pass  through.  Nature  does  all  she  can  to 
cleanse  the  filthy  pavement  and  purify  the 
mouldering  walls;  blasts  of  wind  whistle 
through  them,  and  deluges  of  rain  pour 
down  them ;  but  not  all  the  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, nor  the  breezes  from  Arabia,  could 
sweeten  these  wretched  ravines.  Tlie  trav- 
eller feels,  as  overcoming  his  strong  disgust 
he  stoops  under  the  dark,  cavem-like  en- 
trance, and  plunges  into  the  murky  twilight 
of  the  wynd,  that  he  has  entered  that  atmo- 
sphere of  poverty  which  brings  fcvor  and  pes- 
tilence, and  every  ill,  moral  and  physical,  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  in  its  train.  Here  are 
none  of  the  light  and  sunshine  of  the  High 
street,  which  made  all  look  free,  if  they  md 
not  look  happy.  The  blackened,  broken  win- 
dows, stuffed  up  with  clouts  of  rags,  look  di- 
rectly on  a  blank  wal!,  or  down  on  to  the  op- 
posite dwellers'  mbery.  Neighbors  can 
shake  hands  out  of  the  second  stor}%  or  break 
he^ds,  which  they  are  more  likely  to  do,  out 
of  the  third  ;  for  the  houses  proj(^ct  at  each 
story  till  they  almost  meet,  and  you  look  up 
at  a  sepufchral  light  at  top,  as  through  a  dart 
chimney.  As  for  sunshine,  it  would  be  mel- 
ancholy to  see  it  here,  and  moonshine  to  ex- 
pect it. 

But  while  your  head  is  up,  like  the  astrol- 
oger in  the  fable,  you  must  take  care  what 
becomes  of  your  feet.  The  ground  is  steep, 
and  worn  slippery  with  the  perpetual  passage 
of  this  barefooted  race.  The  traveller  has 
much  ado  to  keep  from  slipping  himself, 
while  a  dirty  little  vagabond  child,  who  has 
nearly  tripped  him  up  m  its  headlong  descent, 
tumbles  prostrate  before  us,  with  its  heels 
higher  than  its  head,  and  lies  roaring  with 
its  mouth  directly  in  a  collection  of  our  old 
friends — the  hemngs'  viscera.  Upon  which, 
a  beldame,  with  red  face  and  dishevelled  hair, 
rushes  out  of  a  coroneted  door,  clutches  the 
unfortunate  youngster  by  the  shoulder,  and 
finding  it  is  not  hurt,  inunediately  gives  it 
something  to  cry  for. 
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We  have  mentioned  a  coroneted  door.  But 
the  house  that  owns  it,  and  all  above  and  be- 
low, are  as  wTetched  in  their  scale  of  original 
construction  as  they  can  be  in  their  aspect 
of  present  misery.  Story  is  piled  above  story, 
seeking  the  space  which  was  denied  below  ; 
but  each  story  is  so  low  that  our  companion's 
head  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  second 
tier.  And  men  and  w^omen  with  tangled 
locks,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from 
the  other  in  the  general  gloom,  are  looking 
upon  us  from  upper  windows,  with  the  ceiling 
evidently  so  close  upon  them  that  it  is  a  won- 
der how  they  draw  their  heads  back  without 
striking  them ;  while  below,  at  the  founda- 
tion, arc  shapeless  holes  leading  into  dark 
rocky  cavities,  w^hich  one  would  tiike  for  the 
dens  of  animals  only,  were  it  not  for  the  glare 
of  fire  which  is  seen  deep  within. 

At  this  moment,  a  woman,  toiling  slowly 
up  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  wynd,  calls 
out  in  the  strong,  harsh,  drawling  voice  of 
the  Edinburgh  people, — "  Can  ye  tell  me  how 
Mistress  M*Culloch  is  the  day?"  And  a 
voice  from  above  as  harshly  answers, — "  She 
deed  last  Sothcrday  was  a  week,  and  was 
buried  yesterday."  On  which  the  woman 
ejaculates, — "  Puir  bodie  !  Ah,  weel  1"  and 
goes  slowly  toiling  on  as  before.  But  the 
words  have  struck  with  a  ghastly  sound  upon 
our  traveller's  ear.  He  has  been  picking  his 
way,  and  turning  up  his  nose,  and  holding 
himself  drawn  up  together,  as  one  who  fears 
contamination  with  all  around,  and  wondering 
with  an  idle  wonder  how  any  fellow-creatures 
could  exist  in  such  loathsome  living  graves ; 
but  that  note  of  death  has  stirred  a  deeper 
chord,  and  as  he  hastens  back  out  of  the 
narrow  way,  in  which  the  coffin  of  the  dead 
woman  could  hardly  have  turned,  the  mem- 
ory of  poor  Mrs.  M*Culloch  has  found  a 
mourner  she  little  thought  of.  "  Puir  body !" 
indeed,  to  have  lived  and  to  have  died  there ! 

Domestic  arcliitecture  is  an  incontroverti- 
ble tell-tale.  As  we  look  at  the  very  con- 
struction of  these  miserable  abodes  of  human- 
ity, we  are  led  to  conclude,  either  that  these 
closes  and  w^ynds  are  far  more  appropriately 
tenanted  by  their  present  race  of  possessors, 
or,  that  their  original  ones  were  not  so  supe- 
rior to  them  as  coronets,  shields,  and  other 
insignia  of  rank  and  consequence,  which  are 
scattered  about,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  : 
wretched  as  the  scene  may  be  now,  it  is  one 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  dwellings, 
could  never  have  been  otherwise  than  bar- 
barous. 

But  now  our  traveller  must  return  to  the 
High  street.    Here,  at  least,  that  prestige 


of  grandeur  ever  lingers  which  is  extin- 
guished in  the  deep,  dirty  defile  of  the 
w}'nd.  How  noble  it  looks,  even  with  all 
its  pre^nt  apparel  of  poverty  !  an  old  aris- 
tocrat, though  sunk  now  in  the  lowest  mis- 
ery. In  one  respect,  it  still  triumphs  over 
that  young  parvenu  below :  that  can  boast 
of  no  such  cnurches,  old  or  new,  as  here  ar- 
rest the  eye  in  the  fine  perspective  of  the 
Lawn  Market  and  the  High  street.  The 
Tron  Church  is  no  ornament,  and  the  fire  of 
1824  has  destroyed  its  prestige  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  old  St  Giles ,  or  High  Church,  in 
which  royalty  and  \ice-royalty  have  wor- 
shipped, with  its  picturesque  coroneted  tow- 
er seen  from  afar,  has  still  that  certain  cathe- 
dral something  about  it  which  no  Presbyte- 
rian renovations  or  innovations  have  been 
quite  able  to  remove  !  And  then  that  other 
fi^rand  edifice,  which,  with  its  exquisitely 
lormed  and  finished  tower  and  steeple,  one 
can  hardly  believe  to  be  the  work  of  the 
last  ten  years ;  far  surpassing  any  other 
modem  sacred  building  we  know  in  beauty 
and  courage  of  detail,  and  combining  so 
marvellously  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  great  and  strange  Past  around  it,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the 
stone,  it  carries  with  it  a  look  of  antiquity  ; 
yet  modem  enough,  in  one  sense,  when  we 
see  that  the  tower  is  put  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  building,  and  an  out-and-out  Presby- 
terian modem  m  another  sense,  as  the  name 
first  sounds  incredibly,  and  then  astounding- 
ly,  and  then,  to  say  the  least,  discordantly, 
on  the  ear — Victoria  Hall!  With  the 
deepest  loyalty  for  our  earthly  sovereign,  one 
can  hardly  bring  one's  self  to  pronounce 
these  words  in  connection  with  a  building, 
not  only  erected  for  the  purpose  of  divine 
worship,  but  which  is  expressly  stamped 
with  every  association  of  reverence  and  de- 
votion towards  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
of  kings  that  architecture  can  express.  How 
strange  that  the  holiness  of  purpose  which 
has  been  so  carefully  uttered  in  stone  should 
be  denied  in  name  !  Victoria  Hall !  Why, 
Minerva  Temple  would  hardly  have  a  more 
heathenish  twang !  Pugin  might  place  this 
building,  with  its  name  underneath  it,  as 
frontispiece  to  his  volume  of  anomaUes  and 
contrasts. 

But  let  this  pass ;  they  must  not  throw 
stones  who  live  in  glass  houses.  Altogether, 
Catholic  names,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  as 
little  adopted  as  they  are  retained  here  in 
this  stronghold  of  Knoxianity.  Tliere  are 
St.  Mary's  Wynd,  and  Lady  Wynd,  and 
Blackfriars'  Wynd  still ;  and  Abby  Hill  fur- 
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ther  on ;  and  another  venerable  precinct  to 
which  we  are  now  approaching,  whose  sig- 
nificance of  denomination  is  forgotten  in  the 
familiaritj  of  custom.  For  we  follow  the 
gradual  descent  of  the  High  street  into  a 
lower  and  narrower  part,  also  redolent  of  old 
Catholic  sound — the  Canongate,--where  signs 
of  past  importance  crowd  thicker  around  us ; 
balconies,  bas-reliefs,  arches ;  high  gates, 
with  isolated  houses  within  them ;  the  an- 
cient town-house,  with  its  projecting  clock- 
tower,  and  the  old  cross  half-buried  in  the 
wall ;  not  to  omit  a  cluster  of  more  fragile 
tenements,  with  John  Knox's  pulpit,  looking, 
like  the  Church  he  has  instituted,  as  if  it 
would  tumble  two  ways ;  and  crossing  the 
imaginary  line  of  Sanctuary,  find  ourselves 
before  the  ancient  towers  of  the  old  palace 
of  Holy  Rood. 

The  left-hand  side  attracts  our  chief  atten- 
tion, with  its  more  time-worn  aspect,  and 
smaller-sashed,  deep-set  windows ;  for  this 
was  the  Holyrood  of  that  sovereign  of  Scot- 
land whose  beauty  and  misfortunes  are  mat- 
ters of  certainty,  and  whose  errors  (at  least 
the  worst  of  them)  it  seems  impossible  to 
prove.  We  cannot  refuse  to  let  our  travel- 
ler enter  in  here,  for  not  all  the  sentiment- 
disturbing  companionship  of  sight-showers 
and  fee-takers  can  dispel  the  excessive  interest 
that  invests  these  ancient  apartments.  The 
bed,  the  chairs,  the  reUcs  of  old  furniture, 
may  have  belonged,  as  antiouarians  aver,  to 
the  imfortunate  and  scarcely  less  beautiful 
Mary  of  Modena,  for  whom  the  additional 
quadrangle  was  built ;  but  the  miserable 
rooms  themselves  are  sufficient  memorial  of 
the  hfe  and  history  of  her  who  was  Mary 
Stuart,  queen  of  France  and  Scotland.  There 
is  that  first  state-room  and  the  one  bed-room 
through  it,  not  half  so  big  as  any  of  the 
usual  two  drawing-rooms  of  a  modem  Edin- 
burgh lady ;  and  then  that  scanty,  wretched 
closet,  which  an  average-sized  woman  must 
stoop  her  head  to  enter,  where  Mary — if  not 
wickedly,  yet  not  wisely, — and  if  not  wisely, 
yet  most  naturally — ^threw  off  the  restraints 
of  royalty,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  those 
more  congenial  with  herself  in  habits  and 
education  than  the  highest  peers  and  peer- 
esses in  Scotland.  And  if  the  apartment  be 
not  memorial  sufficient,  there  is  that  other 
witness  which  calls  aloud  to  Heaven,  and  has 
told  the  tale  from  generation  to  generation  of 
the  ruthless  barbarity  which  environed  the 
unfortunate  queen.  Who  can  look  at  those 
thick,  dim  stains,  sunk  deep  into  the  old 
oak  floor, — who  can  examine  the  antiquity  of 
that  partition  which  shuts  out  this  portion  of 


the  apartment  from  the  queen's  sight,  or  re- 
mark the  local  evidence  of  the  >icuiity  to  the 
door  to  which  the  victim  was  dragged,  without 
acknowledging  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  fifty-six  wounds  of 
the  hapless  Eizzio?  There  is  something  in 
the  silent  solemnity  of  such  a  stain  which  the 
archest  skepticism  or  the  silliest  levity  cannot 
withstand.  We  have  seen  them  both  hushed 
over  the  heart's  blood  of  poor  Mary's  mur- 
dered musician,  though  they  might  be  re- 
newed on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

And  though  we  have  thrown  out  a  sneer 
at  the  tribe  of  sight-showers  who  infest  such 
places,  and  though  we  believe  Mr.  Hume  has 
estabhshed  the  right  of  the  public  to  a  free 
entry  into  Holyrood  Palace,  yet  we  must 
make  an  exception  for  that  worthy  individual 
who,  if  she  be  not  the  very  origmal  of  the 
Mrs.  Policy  of  Holyrood  memory  mentioned 
in  the  inimitable  preface  to  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  is  her  undoubted  descen- 
dant ;  for  she  would  defend  the  blood  of 
Rizzio,  or  any  other  relic  intrusted  to  her 
care,  at  the  expense  of  her  own.  It  is  edi- 
fying to  hear  the  reverence  with  which  she 
articulates  the  name  of  "Queen  Mary's 
Apartments  !"  as  she  ushers  you  solenmly  in  ; 
to  see  the  faith  with  which  she  shows  a  glove 
of  Damley's,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers ;  a  picture  of  Riz- 
zio, in  the  school  of  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  a 
miniature  of  Mary  herself,  executed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, by  a  living  artist:  and  then  the 
equanimity  with  which,  obser^'ing  the  doubt- 
ing expression  on  our  companion's  counte- 
nance, she  remarks  to  us,  in  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  language,  "  That  gentleman  appears  to 
be  sceplible  of  everything."  But  she  has 
her  tnumphs,  for  the  blood  of  Rizzio  con- 
verts him  at  last. 

The  rest  of  the  palace  is  uninteresting,  un- 
less we  could  show  our  companion  that  night 
vision  of  it  we  have  seen,  when  the  short- 
Uved  regality  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
revives  something  of  its  ancient  biirbaric 
splendor,  and  the  Lady  High  Commissioner 
summons  all  loyal  lieges  to  attend  her  court 
on  the  queen's  birthnigh't ;  when  the  great 
deserted  court-yard  swarms  with  guards  and 
attendants,  and  the  crimson  of  the  vice-royal 
liveries  ;  and  beneath  every  arch  of  the  ar- 
cade are  seen  groups  of  youthful  pages  and 
uncouth  "  body-men,"  now  vanishing  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  moonlight,  now  emerging 
into  the  glimmer  of  the  widely-scatterea 
lamps  ;  and  figures  uncouther  still,  half-sol- 
dier and  half-sa^-aee,  stand  like  mutes  on 
the  great  stairs,  and  point  the  way  upward ; 
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and  ladies,  with  their  long  dresses,  go  sweep- 
ing along  the  Throne  Room  through  rows  of 
statue-like  halberdiers,  and  are  received  with 
dignity  by  a  queen-like,  diamond-decked 
woman  ;  and  the  echoes  of  a  whole  suite  of 
desolate  royal  apartments  are  disturbed  with 
the  feet  of  a  thousand  guests  ;  and  tapestries 
brighten  beneath  the  unusual  light ;  and 
fires  blaze  in  the  vast  chimneys  ;  and  thoughts 
of  Charles  Edward  in  his  short-lived  glory, 
and  Charles  X.  in  his  exile,  accompany  us 
wherever  we  turn;  till,  throwing  open  a 
window  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  a  crowd, 
that  ruined  chapel,  with  its  east-end  cross 
and  tracery,  outlined  clear  against  the  moon- 
light, rises  before  us,  and  from  that  moment 
the  ghost  of  Mary  Stuart  seems  alone  to  pre- 
side over  the  scene.- 

But  if  we  cannot  show  our  traveller  this 
night  picture,  we  must  introduce  him  to  an- 
other of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The 
reader  must  forgive  us  if  we  return  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  into  the  High  street  of 
our  affections,  and  that  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  eleven  at  night.  The  general  effect 
of  the  scene  is  grander  and  more  peculiar 
than  ever.  The  houses  have  that  ghostly 
appearance  which  a  glare  from  below  always 
imparts,  for  the  chief  light  proceeds  from  the 
gas  in  the  shop  windows.  Like  grim  giants 
are  thev  arraved  on  each  side,  their  uncouth 
feet  illuminated,  and  their  lofty  tops  lost  in 
the  darkness  ;  for  no  lights  bum  in  those  up- 
per stories  and  garrets,  or  something  so  faint 
that  it  gives  the  idea  of  double  the  distance. 
The  tower,  too,  of  Victoria  Hall  looms  above 
us  like  a  huge,  dim  being,  and  the  steeple 
elongates  itself  into  immeasurable  infinitude, 
while  just  where  the  tip  should  be  a  bright 
planet  is  gleaming,  like  the  star  over  the  tomb 
of  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Lawn  Market  is  silent  and  dreary, 
like  a  deserted  city ;  those  deep  dens  look 
more  unfathomable,  and  those  open  stairs 
more  mysterious ;  no  loiterers  are  upon  them, 
and  if  a  figure  descends  them  it  glides  quick- 
ly past,  as  if  it  had  an  errand  to  fulfil.  As 
for  the  wynds,  it  is  rather  a  comfort  that 
they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  that  veil  of 
night  which  can  hardly  increase  their  horror, 
though  their  black,  cavem-Uke  abysses  yawn 
upon  us  as  we  pass,  like  the  descent  into 
Avemus. 

As  we  descend,  however,  into  the  High 
street,  signs  of  that  dense  population  which 
swarmed  around  us  in  the  morning  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  thicken  as  we  proceed,  till,  at  length, 
we  can  hardly  make  our  way  for  the  press  and 
numbers.     But  the  noise  and  din  are  hushed, 


and  the  chief  sound  that  meets  the  ear  is  the 
scraping  of  those  that  have  shoes  along  the 
pavement,  or  the  dull  stroke  of  the  far  greater 
number  of  feet  that  have  none.  The  truth 
is,  it  Is  Saturday  night.  The  men,  such  as 
have  work,  have  brought  home  their  wages  ; 
and  the  beldames  and  vixens  of  the  morn- 
ing are  transformed  into  careful  housekeep- 
ers, purchasing  provisions  for  the  Sabbath, 
which,  even  in  this  Old  Town,  is  so  far 
outwardly  respected.  But  a  spell  seems  to 
have  come  over  the  people ;  all  quarrelling 
and  gossipping  seems  forgotten;  a  quieter 
and  more  decorous  crowd  was  never  collect- 
ed.  They  move  about  with  a  thoughtful, 
careful  demeanor,  as  if  they  were  thmkmg 
what  they  could  contrive  to  do  without,  and 
weighing  how  ftu*  a  shilling  could  be  made 
to  go  ;  and  if  we  cateh  sight  of  their  Scotch 
physiognomies  by  that  uncertain  light,  we 
find  them  looking  more  Scotch  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  shops  they  frequent  are 
all  in  the  open  street.  Stalls  innumerable 
have  sprung  up  along  the  sides  of  the  cause- 
way,  laden  with  pears,  and  apples,  and  pota- 
toes, and  even  flour  and  meal,  with  a  paper 
lantern  tied  to  a  pole,  or  a  flickering  light  of 
which  you  only  see  the  upward  glare,  set 
deep  among  the  vendibles.  Or  we  stumble 
upon  donkey-carts  from  the  country,  and 
cabbages  and  turnips  are  being  examined  by 
the  light  of  a  streaming  tallow- candle  stuck 
on  to  the  bars  of  the  vehicle  ;  and  a  strong 
vegetable  perfume  is  superadded  to  the  other 
two-and-seventy,  wliich,  unlike  the  sounds, 
the  night  has  not  diminished  in  potency. 
And  herrings,  the  staple  commodity,  of  course 
are  there,  in  heaps  and  barrowfuUs,  glimmer- 
ing with  phosphoric  light  in  the  darkness 
around  them ;  and  squalid  children  are  crouch- 
ing over  the  barrow,  rubbing  off  the  scales 
with  their  little  hands,  and  wearing  that  same 
expression  of  care  and  caution  on  their  little 
faces  which  everybody  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed just  now  in  the  High  street. 

But  it  is  not  only  provisions  that  the  peo- 
ple are  buying.  The  broad  pavements  are 
spread  out  like  a  counter  with  various  articles, 
and  passers-by  pick  their  way  between  col- 
lections of  crockery  or  tin  ware.  And  sharp, 
anxious-looking  women  are  examining  tea- 
cups and  tin  pots,  and  turning  and  twisting 
them  round  with  one  hand,  for  the  other  is 
invariably  imprisoned  beneath  the  tattered 
shawl  with  the  sleeping  baby  ;  or  they  are 
applying  the  same  scrutiny  to  some  broad- 
frilled  muslin  cap,  for  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious inventions  here  by  way  of  a  shop 
is  the  great  cotton  umbrella  reversed,  witn 
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a  cap  stuck  on  the  top  of  the  handle  by 
way  of  a  sign,  and  caps  lying  one  over  the 
other  in  each  compartment,  and  a  light  flar- 
ing in  the  midst,  which  it  is  a  wonder  does 
not  set  fire  to  them  all. 

Altogether,  the  scene  possesses  the  double 
attraction  of  a  market  and  a  fair,  for  pleasures 
and  luxuries  are  not  forgotten.  Peep-shows 
are  there,  and  fascinating  transparencies  of 
horrible  murders  ;  and  a  man  raised  on  a  tub 
selling  old  books :  "  Scott's  Elocution,  as  good 
as  new,  for  one  shilling !  The  Geography  of 
the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
ca, complete  for  elevenpence  !  Scott's  Elocu- 
tion for  tenpence !  Scott's  Elocution,  hardly 
soiled,  for  eightpence — ^for  sixpence  !  not  to 
be  slighted  because  going  so  cheap  !  Scott's 
Elocution  for  fourpcnce — for  threepence !  an 
ornament  to  any  gentleman's  hbrary  !"  And 
at  last,  with  a  desperate  flap  of  the  leaves, 
"  Scott's  Elocution  for  one  penny — for  one 
penny !  Scott's  Elocution  for  one  penny ! 
and,  if  I  once  pass  it  out  of  my  hand,  I  won't 
take  a  pound  for  it."  While  the  people  stand 
in  a  dense,  mute  crowd,  around,  and  the  auc- 
tioneer trims  his  smoking  torch,  and  lets  a 
shower  of  sparks  fall  into  a  quantity  of  old 
paper  at  his  fept,  and  sets  to  work  with 
"  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  com- 
plete, for  sixpence ! ' 

These  lights  are  the  most  wonderful  things 
of  all ;  a  peculiar  spell  of  forbearance  seems 
to  preside  over  them.  They  flicker,  and  flare, 
ana  tumble,  among  all  sorts  of  combustible 
articles,  but  nothing  takes  fire.  A  candle 
falls  directly  against  an  old,  dry  wicker-bas- 
ket, but  does  not  seem  to  singe  it ;  a  great 
resinous  torch  is  flaming  close  to  bunches  of 
drv  straw,  which  if  at  sea,  in  a  crowded  emi- 
grant  ship,  would  soon  have  wrapped  the 
vessel  in  flames,  but  here  not  a  spark  is  com- 
municated. Meanwhile,  they  are  an  endless 
source  of  the  picturesque.  The  Wilkies,  and 
Hogarths,  and  Mulreadys  of  the  morning, 
liave  vanished  ;  but,  at  every  step,  some  other 
artist  of  strong  light-and-shadow  effect  is 
presented  to  our  view, — some  Schalken-like 
picture  of  a  broad,  ruddy  cheek,  and  yellow 
hair,  illuminated  by  an  unseen  lamp, — some 
uncouth  Teniers*  figure  and  face,  strength- 
ened in  all  its  lines  of  ugliness,  as  it  stoops 
over  tub  or  barrow,  by  the  upward  glare  of 
the  light  deep  within  it,— or  some  genuine 
Rembrandt  arrangement,  with  intense  shad- 
ows and  transparent  chiaro  oacuros,  and  only 
one-eighth  of  light  admitted,  as  Burnet  has 
calculated,  and  that  falling  upon  some  trivial 
object. 

But  now  these  self-same  lights  bum  low, 


indeed ;  and  the  stalls  are  folding  up  ;  and 
the  illuminated  clock  of  the  Tron  Church, 
which  has  presided,  like  a  great,  low,  yellow 
har>xst  moon,  over  the  scene,  points  to  an 
hour  when  travellers  should  be  in  bed ;  and 
we  wend  our  way  back  to  more  ci\Tlized 
haunts  with  tired  limbs,  but  with  eyes  before 
which  the  fitful  pictures  of  that  evening  are 
for  ever  passing.  And  ruminations,  moral, 
philanthropic,  and  artistic,  occupy  our  minds 
as  we  go.  But,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken* 
the  artistic  prevail ;  and  we  confess  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  companion,  that  though 
that  Old  Town  may  be  the  haunt  of  vice  and 
the  hot-bed  of  fever,  we  would  not  willingly 
have  one  stone  of  it  removed  from  its  place. 

Authorship  op  Tom  Cringle's  Log. — 
We  can  easily  understand  upon  what  princi- 
ple Junius  sought  to  conceal  his  identity, 
but  for  what  reason,  save  personal  vanity 
and  private  eclat,  the  author  of  a  work  not 
involving  personal  responsibility  or  danger 
remains  incognito,  we  cannot  discover.  Ihe 
following  relates  to  the  writer  of  that  splen- 
did rescript  of  the  sea  and  sea-faring  men, 
"  Tom  Cringle's  Log :"  "  The  author  of  this 
very  successful  work,  (originally  published 
in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,  )  was  a  Mr.  Mick 
Scott,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1789,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School.  Several  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
ultimately  married,  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  there  embarked  in  commercial 
speculations,  in  the  leisure  between  which 
he  wrote  the  *Log.'  Notwithstanding  its 
popularity  in  Europe  and  America,  the  au- 
thor preserved  his  incognito  to  the  last.  He 
survived  his  publisher  for  some  years,  and  it 
was  not  till  Mr.  Scott's  death  that  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Blackwood  were  aware  of  his  name." 


Safety  op  Railway  Traveluno. — The 
queen,  in  her  late  journey  from  Scotland, 
travelled  over  500  miles  by  railway,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  over  this  distance  her 
majesty  was  conveyed  without  any  previous 
notice,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages,  at  a  rate  amount- 
ing to,  but  not  exceeding,  at  any  time,  50 
miles  an  hour,  over  a  country  rising  twice  to 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  descending  at  intermediate  sta- 
tions nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  con- 
veyed, without  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  rail- 
ways of  Britain  have  reached  an  amount  of 
perfection,  regularity,  and  security,  unsur- 
passable and  almost  unhoped  for. 
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GENERAL    CAVAIGNAC    AND    HIS    FATHER, 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  manufacture  of  talent  is  so  necessary  as 
in  France,  because  there  is  none  which  flings 
aside  its  instruments  with  such  facility,  or  is 
80  continually  craving  for  new  ones.  Every 
popular  favorite  is  twice  judged,  and  each 
time  meets  an  unjust  sentence.  He  is  re- 
ceived, at  first,  with  a  favor  which  partakes 
of  doting,  and  is  perched  on  a  pedest&l  too 
rapidly  built,  only  to  be  cast  down  again, 
and  every  good  quality  denied  him.  The 
fault  of  this  rests,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well 
with  the  choosers  as  the  chosen.  The  latter, 
however,  is  perhaps  most  to  blame,  because 
he  promises,  it  may  be  in  the  sincerity  of  a 
sanguine  heart,  arrangements  which  cannot 
be  accomplished;  while  the  former,  laying 
out  of  view  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
forthwith  denounce  him  as  a  deceiver.  The 
men  who  flung  down  all  and  erected  nothing, 
did  not  a//  know  that  a  few  months,  such  as 
they  provided  for  their  country,  may  suffice 
to  demoralize  a  people  and  ruin  its  resources. 
The  one  who  followed  found  the  wreck  of 
finance  and  national  character  advancing  to 
its  accomplishment  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  actually  in  the  capital,  and  anticipated 
in  the  provinces.  Whether  or  not  General 
Cavaignac  be  the  fit  man  to  govern  Fnince 
in  its  present  state,  remains  to  be  proved. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  his  ungovern- 
able countrymen,  who  received  him  a  few 
months  ago  as  a  god,  are  already  turning 
towards  him  looks  of  suspicion  which  grow 
continually  darker.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
say  how  far  the  change  may  be  called  for  or 
justifiable.  We  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
fact,  and  the  fact  itself  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bearing  of  the  man.  Why  are 
his  recent  speeches  imbued  with  an  affectation 
of  Republicanism  which  is  considerably  be- 
yond nature?  His  speech  of  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  seemed  made  with  intent  to 
brave  rather  than  to  conciliate  opinion.  Why 
else,  having  ascended  the  tribune  to  affirm 
that  which  many  others  believe  as  well  as 
he,  that  there  would  be  danger  to  the  un- 


born constitution,  and  to  the  country,  in 
ceasing  the  etat  de  iiege,  did  he  add,  gratui- 
tously, that  "  he  had  not  forgotten  he  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  man  who  sat  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  was  proud  of  having 
such  a  father  V^ 

Was  it  General  Cavaignac's  deliberate  in- 
tention to  adopt,  by  approving  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  father?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  who,  after  the  bloody  days  of  June,  ex- 
claimed, "  Hitherto  I  have  seen  conquerors 
and  conquered — may  God  punish  me  if  I 
now  consent  to  see  a  "victim  !  — b  it  possible 
that  the  man  who  could  thus  express  himself 
was  yet  conversant  with  the  career  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Cavaignac,  advocate  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse,  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1702,  and  one  of  nine  mem- 
bers who,  on  the  king's  trial,  voted  for  death 
sans  appel  et  sans  sursis  1  We  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  not,  be- 
cause the  human  mind  is  marvellously  open 
to  self-deception ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  fash- 
ion to  excuse  iwt/rrfer,  provided  the  good  man 
put  to  death  were  born  a  king,  that  General 
Cavaignac  may  have  reasoned  himself  into  a 
persuasion  that  his  fiither*s  cruel  vote  de- 
served praise.  But  why,  at  such  a  moment, 
recall  men's  minds  to  past  atrocities?  Was 
he  afraid  of  an  attack  from  the  Mountain, 
and  desirous  of  strengthening  himself  in 
other  quarters  by  a  display  of  hostility  to  its 
sentiments  ?  Surely  not.  The  Mountain  can 
accept  only  as  an  act  of  conciliation,  any  ex- 
pression laudatory  of  the  men  and  measures 
of  1793  and  1794.  Or,  having  put  an  in- 
cendiary press  under  wise  restraint,  was  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
take in  regard  to  his  motives,  that  he  shoidd 
celebrate  the  praises  of  times  when  freedom 
ran  into  licentiousness,  and  the  grossest  tyr- 
anny was  exercised  in  the  name  of  liberty  ? 
We  really  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  rumors 
afloat  which  go  far  beyond  even  this,  and 
seem,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  less  worthy 
impulses  an  act  of  which  all  right-thinking 
Frenchmen  are  ashamed.    It  may  not  be 
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amiss  if  we  notice  the  more  prominent  of 
these. 

The  two  generals  who  shared  with  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  the  glory  of  restoring  order 
in  Paris  have  become,  it  is  said,  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  provisional  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  his  party.  They  are  both 
regarded  as  Royalists,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
reactionists ;  and  to  one  of  them,  Lamoriciere, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  was 
refused,  because  it  was  feared  that  he  might 
use  it  otherwise  than  in  the  deliverance  of 
Italy.  Indeed  so  strong  is  this  feeling,  that, 
unless  we  be  entirely  misinformed,  the  pro- 
priety of  arresting  both  was  seriously  debated 
m  the  cabinet,  and  the  project  postponed  only 
because  it  was  feared  that  proof  sufficient  to 
convict  them  of  treasonable  purposes  could 
not  be  got  up.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
with  the  army  Lamoriciere  is  as  popular  as 
General  Cavaignac  is  the  reverse.  Let  the 
former  find  himself  fairly  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  he  will  carry  them  whithersoever 
he  pleases,  and  do  with  them  what  he  likes. 
Meanwhile  the  National  Guard  is  understood 
to  be  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
publicanism. Suppose  a  revolt  to  occur 
among  them,  could  Cavaignac  employ  the 
soldiers  of  the  line  to  put  it  down  ?  They 
would  not  fire  a  shot  at  his  bidding.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Republic  is  in  extreme 
disfavor  with  the  great  body  of  the  people 
everywhere,  except  in  Paris  and  in  a  few 
great  manufacturing  towns.  The  proprietors 
and  peasantry  of  rural  districts  have  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  one  centime  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  which  the  National  Assembly  has 
voted,  and  are  becoming  almost  to  a  man 
partisans  of  Henry  V.  No  wonder  that  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  should  be  forced,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  adopt  measures  and  give 
utterance  to  sentiments  which  seem  to  be 
alike  alien  to  his  natural  temper  and  to  his 
political  position.  The  avowed  enemy  of 
Communism,  he  yet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Re- 
public, attacks  the  respectable  classes,  whom 
he  threatens  as  if  they  were  conspiring  for 
its  overthrow;  and,  parading  his  father  to 
the  National  Assembly,  he  falls  upon  meas- 
ures out  of  doors  which  give  to  his  words 
a  darker  import  than  we,  at  least,  believe  that 
he  intends  them  to  bear.  Think  of  his  plan, 
founded  on  a  belief  in  a  blind  reaction  against 
the  Republican  principle  having  shown  itself, 
for  sending  out  emissaries  who  should  in- 
quire into  the  tendency  of  men's  opinions,  in 
certain  departments,  and  use  measures  for 
correcting  them  whenever  they  appeared  to 
need  correction !    Nay,  read  the  confidential 


cuxular  which  was  addressed,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  pr6fets 
of  departments,  and  compare  it  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  1793.  General  Cavaignac's  document 
runs  thus : — 

A  confidential  circular  Letter  from  the  Minister 
de  Vlntirieur, 

M.  Senard  prescribes  to  all  profets  of  depart- 
ments to  forward,  with  the  briefest  possible  delay, 
a  list  indicating  the  number  and  opinions  of  all 
citizens  having  taken  part  in  the  last  municipal 
elections.  The  report  to  be  fumifihed  by  the  pre- 
fets  will  be  divided  into  four  categories,  as  thus : — 

Republicains  ardens.  Conservuteurs. 

Republicains  modercs.  Legitimistes. 

With  the  aid  of  these  general  tables,  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  an  idea  (approximativcly,  at  least) 
of  the  political  opinions  which  are  shared  through- 
out France. — CunstUulionne!,  September  16, 1848. 

We  place  in  juxtaposition  with  this  the 
earlier  document,  and  we  ask  our  reader  to 
say  how  the  one  differs  from  the  other : — 

Le  Comitk  de  Sahit  public  de  la  Convention  nation- 

alcy  aux  Social h  popidaires  de  la  Ripublique 

une  ei  indivisible. 

PariSy  23d  Brumaire,  year  3. 

(13th  November,  1793.) 
(Extract.) 

The  public  functionaries  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  cannot  know  all  the 
virtuous  men,  all  the  enlightened  patriots,  all  the 
well-informed  citizens,  scattered  over  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Republic,  &c.  It  is  time  that  merit 
should  be  recognized,  real  talent  discerned,  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism  employed,  &c. 

We  desire  to  have  a  list  of  the  citizens  fittest 
to  fill  public  offices  of  every  kind.  The  following 
is  the  model  of  the  form  which  may  be  used  in 
order  to  arrive  at  thi?  list  of  useful  Republicans, 
and  destined  to  justify  the  hopes  of  their  coun- 
try:— 

Tableau  of  the  citizens  who,  in  the  district 
of ,  can  worthily  exercise  public  functions : 

Names,  surnames,  age,  residence ;  profession 
before  the  Revolution,  since  the  Revolution ;  civic 
actions  ;  moral  character ;  physical  constitution  ; 
works  written  by ;  capable  of  what  services ;  ob- 
servations. 

The  Committee  hopes  you  will  concur  in  its 
own  views  by  procuring,  within  the  most  brief  de- 
lay, the  list  by  name  of  such  citizens  in  your  ar- 
rondissement  as  appear  most  capable  of  usefully 
serving  their  country. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Comite  de  Salut  public, 

BiLLAUD,  Varenucs,  Carnot,  R.  Lni- 

D£T,      BaRRERE,     ROBESnERRX,    A. 

Prieur. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  old  Revolu- 
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lion  has  none  now  to  admire  it  in  all  France 
— that  every  reference  to  the  terrible  scenes 
which  marked  its  progress  is  hateful  to 
men's  ears — that  Ledru  Rollin  and  George 
Sand  have  become  objects  of  loathing  every- 
where except  in  the  polluted  coteries  for 
which  they  write — that  the  first  attempt  to 
act  upon  the  principles  which  they  inculcate 
will  bring  up  the  National  Guard  of  the 
provinces  in  hostile  array  to  Paris, — believ- 
ing all  this,  we  are  positively  confounded 
when  we  find  a  man  of  General  Cavaignac's 
sagacity  speaking  and  acting  as  if,  under  any 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  contem- 
plated the  maintenance  of  the  existing  or- 
der of  things  by  means  of  terrorism.  Let 
him  take  but  one  step  more  in  so  false  a  di- 
rection, and  he  will  fall  from  his  place  of 
honor  as  speedily  as  he  attained  it ;  and 
then,  whatever  the  final  result  may  be, 
France  and  Europe  will  become  witnesses 
anew  to  scenes  which  cannot  but  shake  the 
faith  of  the  most  trusting  in  all  human  pro- 
fessions. But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article. 

General  Cavaignac  makes  it  his  boast  that 
he  is  the  son  of  one  who  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  events  of  the  last  century.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  trace  in  brief  the  public 
career  of  the  man  whom  the  chief  of  the 
new  French  Republic  holds  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  And  here,  in  limine, 
we  put  out  of  sight  the  horrid  story  of 
Mademoiselle  Labarrere.  General  Cavaignac 
has  denied  it  altogether ;  and  though  there 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  weight 
of  testimony  is  against  him,  we  willingly  be- 
lieve the  assertions  of  a  son  while  vindicating 
his  father's  memory  from  so  foul  a  stain. 
But  other  marks  of  the  father's  services  to 
the  Republic  are  recorded  where  they  can- 
not be  effaced  :  his  speeches  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  his  Reports  when  employed  by  it 
in  drawing  up  cases,  still  remain  ;  and  these 
shall  be  his  judges. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  spoke  for  the 
first  time  before  the  National  Convention, 
when,  being  member  for  the  department  of 
the  Haute  Garonne,  he  was  instructed  to 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Verdun,  proscribed  en  matse  by 
the  Convention  on  receiving  news  of  its  sur- 
render. Those  who  read  his  own  words  must 
judge  whcjther,  whilst  deprecating  a  whole- 
sale murder,  he  is  himself  either  just  or 
merciful.* 


In  the  sitting  of  Monday,  II th  February,  1793, 
year  2  cf  the  Rejmblic.  The  Report  made  in  the 
najne  of  the  Comiti  de  Santi  ginirale  et  de  Surteil' 
lance^  on  the  Surrender  of  Verdun. 

Cavaignac,  Rapporteur, 

(Extract.) 

The  Kin^;  of  Prussia  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  The 
aristocrats  of  Verdun  exhibited  their  joy  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner.  They  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy^s  troops  and  see  them  defile.  They 
believed  the  taking  of  Verdun  and  Longwy  to 
be  infallible  forerunners  of  counter-revolution 
throughout  France.  They  received  the  Prussiana 
with  open  arms.  They  mounted  the  white  cock- 
adq.  Monsieur  Gremoard,  an  old  soldier,  exist- 
ing on  the  charity  of  the  nation,  bound  a  white 
scarf  round  his  waist ;  and  the  very  night  of  the 
surrender,  a  ball,  it  is  said,  was  given  at  the 
Camp  du  Regret,  at  which  several  women  from 
Verdun  were  present.  The  next  day  they  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Camp  of  Bar,  the  Dame  Boaville 
at  their  liead,  delivered  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  presented  him  with  a  basket  of  6011- 
bons  in  token  of  respect 

Your  Committee,  citizen  colleagues,  distin- 
guishes as  belonging  to  two  classes  other  guilty 
individuals,  whom  a  detail  of  facts  will  make 
known  to  you. 

Those  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed 
to  counter-revolution  in  Verdun  ;  those  who,  pre- 
viously to  the  surrender  of  Verdun,  excited  the 
people  to  form  seditious  meetings ;  and  those  who, 
after  it,  manifested  exultation  at  the  Prussian 
success,  by  any  blameable  action. 

The  Committoe  considers,  that  the  first-named 
should  be  treated  as  for  treason  against  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  last  cited  before  the  common  courts. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  women  who  offered 
sugar-plums  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  sex  has  generally  and  openly  in- 
sulted the  cause  of  freedom.  The  capture  of 
Longwy  was  celebrated  by  a  scandalous  ball. 
The  fiames  wliich  devoured  Lille,  also  illuminated 
games  and  dancing.  Hitherto,  women  prin- 
cipally have  provoked  to  emigration ;  in  concert 
with  the  priesthood,  they  encourage  a  fanatical 
spirit  throughout  the  Republic;  they  summon 
counter-revolution.  Yet,  citizens,  it  is  to  their 
mothers  that  by  nature  and  custom  devolves  the 
care  of  our  citizens'  childhood,  of  that  age  when 
the  heart  should  be  formed  to  all  civic  virtues.  If 
yon  Icuve  the  incivism  of  their  mothers  unpunish- 
ed, they  will  inspire  their  olTspring,  and  teach 
them  by  their  own  example  hatred  of  liberty  and 
love  of  bondage.  The  law  then  must  cease  to 
spare ;  severe  examples  must  warn  women  that 
the  eye  of  the  magistrate  watches,  and  that  the 
sword  of  the  law  will  strike,  if  they  should  be 
guilty. 

The  National  Convention  then  decrees — 


*  Extract  from  the  volume  of  the  Moniteur  Uni-     1793,  to  the  30th  June,  1793,  year  2  of  the  Re- 
vertelf  containing  numbers  from  the  1st  January,    pubUque  uoo  et  indivisible. 
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That  the   result  of  inqairics  inslitutfd  by  Ihe 
■  !rwilh 
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the  proofs  annexed,  shall  be  without  delay  for- 
warded to  all  competent  tribunal)',  ro  tlint  the  per- 
aons  denounced  therein  be  bronglit  to  immediate 
trial.  Above  all,  respecting  the  persons  who  col- 
lected before  tlie  Hotel  de  la  Commune,  preMcd 
the  authorities  to  capitolaCc,  and  the  women  who 
went  to  the  Camp  of  Bar  to  harangue  and  offer 
presents  to  the  Kmg  of  Prussia. 

The  unfortunate  women  of  Verdun,  tlie 
subjects  of  tiie  poet  Belille's  affecting  elegy, 
butchered  in  consequence  of  this  Report, 
must  have  risen  before  the  mind's  eye  of  Ca- 
Toignsc  while  he  lay  on  a  seemingly  tmnqui! 
death-bed.  Fourteen  young  girls,  whose 
only  crime  it  was  that  they  had  danced  at  a 
Prussian  ball,  went  to  the  guillotine  singing 
psalms  with  pure,  sw*!et  voices,  and  con- 
tinued their  chant  even  till  the  axe  fell ;  yet 
not  one  in  the  cowardly  crowd  gave  nn  ci- 
amplc  of  resistance,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  followed.  In  twelve  months  more 
than  four  Ihou^nd  victims  suffered,  and  of 
these  nine  hundred  were  women.  And 
Oenenil  Cavaignac  has  said  he  was  proud 
of  his  father  ! 

We  are  not  willing  to  lay  more  stress  than 
is  necessary  on  the  king's  death  u-iihout  ap- 
peal or  ttipile  ;  but  how  are  we  to  accept  the 
declaration  that  this  leirible  vote  produced 
on  the  mind  of  him  who  gave  it  no  other 
bitterness  than  that  which  A/reling  titnn  must 
experience  when  laid  under  the  cruel  neces- 
sity of  pronouncing  for  a  fellow -creature's 
death  ?  Concerning  the  fate  of  the  remain- 
ing Bourbons  he  seems  never  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  except  that  his  country  might 
soon  he  rid  of  all  which  could  overshadow 
her  liberty. 

Jean  Baptlstc  Cavaignac  was  present  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Vendean  war,  ond 
showed  a  courage  and  energy  while  attempt- 
ing to  rally  the  Republicans  which  had 
nearly  caused  his  capture.  He  acted  also, 
at  Auch,  in  concert  with  Daitigoite ;  and 
here  again  his  own  words  must  describe  his 
mission  ; — 

(Extract  from  the  Mnniievr.) 
Rend  in  the  silting  nf  the  2S/A  Brumaire,  year  2, 

(16fA  Notember,  il93,otd  ilyte.) 

Dartigoite  and  Cavaignac  write,  that  Fa- 
naiicism  ia  jn  its  last  agonies.  In  the  d^pnrt- 
menin  they  visit,  priesla  renounce  their  tmde ; 
tho  ci-devant  Abbess  of  Croulland  has  laid  down 
her  abbnt leal  crosa,  snd  made  her  profession  of 
faith ;  the  people's  choice  has  been  heard,  and  it 
declared  tliat  it  recognized  no  worship  hat  that  of 
liberty. 

VOL  XVI    NO.  L  » 


Continuation  rf  the  titling  of  Ihe  lOA  Primaire, 

year  2,  (30(S  KoimAer,  1793,  eld  rlt/ie.) 
The  RejmimlaliTe  if  the  Pfnfle,Caraigna;KrileM 
front  Auah,  Ihe  3d  Frimairc,  C23J  Xateinber) — 
The  extraordinnrr  levy  of  linrses  goes  actively 
on  in  the  twelfth  division,  confided  hy  you  1o  my 
aurvelllance.  I  assemble  them  at  Aucli.  where 
tbcy  w<iuld  be  deRnitlvcly  in  di-rSt  did  the 
localities  allow  it.  1  have  roannora  bnilt  in  the 
churches.  The  Republic  will  have  aitperb 
I  stables. 

I  Onr  colleague,  Dartlgoitp,  by  his  civic  prodicft- 
tiona,  had  electrified  all  mind.',  carried  all  hearts 
along  with  liim.  I  had  seconded  him  with  all 
my  might  in  this  philosophical  apostolnle — all 
was  prepared,  the  people  ri[«.  The  last  day  of 
the  third  decade  was  fixed  for  celebrating  at  Auch 
,  ibe  festival  of  Reneon,  the  lolal  abolition  of  Pa- 
j  nalicism.  The  solemn  day  came  ;  the  people  in 
crowds  asacmblcd  on  a  t-liady  Ixiulevnrd,  and 
I  there,  in  a  fraternal  biinquel,  gave  vent  lo  the 
'  first  transports  of  its  joy.  After  this  I^ncedemo- 
I  nian  rcpavt  its  guests  made  the  lour  of  the  town, 
dragging  down  and  treading  under  foot  all  the 
fanatical  images  they  n;el  with.  Returned  lo 
the  place  consecrated  to  Liberty,  ihcy  assembled 
round  a  pile  covered  with  the  title-deeds  of  fcn- 
dality.  Tliere  were  conveyed  to  tliem  in  a  cart 
two  figures  of  the  Virgin,  noted  for  performing 
miracles,  Ibe  chief  crosses  and  crucinxce  of  tlie 
town,  and  the  saints  which,  till  then,  received  the 
inccnce  of  superstition.  The  civic  cnihuKiasm 
then  finding  vent,  the  pile  was  li^iliied,  and  Ilia 
ridiculous  idola  cast  upon  It,  amid  the  accbma- 
tions  of  a  countless  multitude.  1'be  Cannngnole 
lasted  all  night  around  tliia  phlloaophlc  pile,  con- 
suming in  one  confiagration  so  many  errors. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  a  briclfhst, 
flung,  it  is  said,  at  Dartigoite,  served  as  a 
pretext  for  guillotining  ten  persons. 

Sent  on  a  mission  of  surveillance  to  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  in  company  with 
Pinet,  he  acted  with  n  degree  of  ferocity 
which  was  hideous  even  for  those  limes. 

M  Germinnl,an  2  de  la  RifubUpie  Prenfaiir, 
(3d  April,  \-,9i,  old  slyle.) 

(Extract  from  tho  Monileur.) 
A  secretary  read  the  following  cxtmcta: — 

I'inet  and  Caiaifpta;  Rematvlatiiei  qftiie  Pep- 
j4e  10  the  Army  of  the  neilrm  Pyrenneet,  to  tjte 
National  Convention,  dated  Mont  Adaur,  ei- 
deraiit  Si.  Scter.  6  Germinal,  (2G  Man,  1794, 
old  tlyU.) 

Citizen  Collcagnes — We  have  already  advised 
the  Comlti;  de  Suiut  pablic,  by  our  letter  of  the 
S7th  VentoK,  of  a  plan  for  civil  war  intended  to 
breali  out  In  Ibe  department  of  tho  L^ndea,  and 
of  which,  by  a  lucky  chance,  Ihe  written  proof 
fell  Into  OUT  hands.  Now  that  we  have  aeiMiI 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  we  will  give  yon  all 
the  detaila  known  of  ihia  infamous  plot.  For  a 
,  long  time  a  nombet  of  evil-introlieacd  citJMna-, 
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who  had  failed  to  brings  supplies,  joined  also  by 
sorne  deserters  from  the  le\h  en  ma$se^  after  re- 
fasing  their  arms  to  their  country,  or  abandoning 
their  standard  like  cowards,  had  taken  refuse  in 
the  woods  of  the  district  of  St.  Sever,  inliabiting 
by  day  these  almost  inaccessible  retreats,  received 
at  night  in  aristocratic  houses,  where  they  found 
their  food  ready.  The  greater  part  were  armed  ; 
they  robbed,  pillagred,  and  assassinated. 

tn  the  month  Vind6miaire,  the  National  Guards 
of  the  department  of  the  Landes,  Gers,  and  Upper 
Pyrenees,  met  together  in  numbers  to  hunt  tnem 
out.  This  measure  had  a  certain  success ;  but 
there  still  remained  many  of  the  brigands,  and 
their  numbers  swelled  daily  in  an  alanning  man- 
ner. We  addressed  the  most  severe  orders  to 
the  municipalities.  We  ordered  the  arrest  of  all 
the  relatives  of  those  who,  subject  to  the  requisi- 
tion, had  either  failed  to  obey  or  abandoned  their 
posts.  But  during  this  same  time,  the  evil-inten- 
tioned,  the  ci-devant  nobles,  the  ci-devant  seig- 
neurs, {sic^)  the  priests,  and  all  the  Royalists,  pre- 
pared in  secret  for  another  Vendee.  The  con- 
spiracy extended  all  along  the  frontiers,  and 
enveloped  the  entire  department  of  the  Landes. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  merely  manifested 
partially.  A  considerable  immigration  of  inliab- 
itants  of  the  Basque  country  first  announced  its 
existence.  We  arrested  several  guilty  persons ; 
we  formed  an  extraordinary  commission  to  try 
them  ;  and  we  surrounded  the  district,  which,  sold 
to  the  Spaniard,  had  sent  to  Caro  a  deputation, 
offering  to  surrender  to  his  master.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  informed  that  Royalism  was  loudly 
proclaimed  at  Dax.  One  of  us  went  tliither; 
aodf  in  consequence  of  measures  of  vigor  taken 
by  him,  repressed  the  audacity  of  the  numerous 
aristocrats  of  that  part  of  the  country.  We  could 
not,  consequently,  doubt  the  existence  of  an  im- 
portant conspiracy ;  and  we  were  on  its  traces 
when,  visiting  the  divisions  of  the  army,  an  officer 
of  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Landes  presented 
U8  with  the  following  letters. 

The  letters,  which  we  do  not  transcribe, 
are  signed  "  Prou^res  Dumartin  ;*'  a  few 
lines  addressed  to  an  ensign  of  grenadiers,  in 
the*  fourth  battalion  of  the  Landes,  incloses 
a  long  epistle  to  Abbe  Juncarot  at  the  emi- 
grant camp,  on  the  mountain  of  the  Rune, 
in  Spain.  It  mentions  the  hopes  of  the  party 
from  the  co-operation  of  Spain,  and  speaks 
of  several  persons  by  name,  and  is  thus  com- 
mented on  by  the  Report,  of  which  we  copy 
only  a  portion.  It  is  signed  by  Pinet  and 
Cavaignac,  the  general's  father : — 

We  assured  ourselves  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
officer  who  placed  these  letters  in  our  hands,  and 
which,  we  presume,  came  into  his  possession  in 
consequence  of  some  analogy  between  his  name 
and  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  we  had  read  their  contents  we  sent 
forward  a  company  of  gendarmerie^  to  secure  the 


four  chiefs  designated,  as  well  as  nil  their  families. 
The  next  morning  we  left  for  St.  Sever,  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  We  had  also  at 
St.  Sever  and  Tarras,  the  dcjot  of  the  18lh  Regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  eight  hundred  men  had  we 
needed  them  ;  and  two  squadrons  of  the  12th 
Regiment  of  huzzars  could  have  come  up  with  us 
in  the  course  of  a  morning.  Terror  had  fore- 
stalled our  arrival.  The  conspirators  were  taken 
prisoners.  Our  first  act  was  to  command  the 
disanning  of  the  entire  department  of  the  landes. 
The  next  day,  we  ourselves,  along  with  the  whole 
cavalry  force,  visited  the  various  communes  in- 
habited by  the  known  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 
We  employed  three  days  in  this  military  expedfi- 
lion,  and  during  them  we  secured  nearly  eighty 
ci-de\Tint  nobles  and  seigneurs.  We  shall  con- 
tinue our  arrests  until  the  last  of  these  irrecon- 
cilcable  enemies  of  liberty  be  secured.  We 
believe  that  the  extending  the  measure  to  the 
entire  Republic  would  be  a  means  of  stifling  the 
germ  of  tno  civil  war  with  which  we  are  unceas- 
ingly menaced.  The  extraordinary  commission 
which  we  created  at  Bayonne  followed  us  closely. 
A  guillotine  hnd  been  brougrht  and  set  up  by  it 
on  the  Place  St.  Sever.  Eight  of  the  leaders 
have  already  given  their  heads  in  expiation.  The 
zeal  and  patriotism  of  this  tribunal,  so  formidable 
to  the  guilty,  give  the  assurance,  that  those  of  all 
who  arc  implicated  will  full  in  succession  beneath 

the  sword  of  the  nation. 

•  *  *  *  m 

Several  cartridges  ready  preinred,  others  in 
part,  were  found  at  the  house  of  Dumartin,  author 
of  the  two  letters. 

In  two  communes  of  this  district,  and  just  when 
the  rising  was  imminent,  some  villains  cut  down 
the  tree  of  Liberty.  They  have  been  arrested,  as 
have  all  the  municipal  officers  of  the  communes. 

The  black  outrage  offered  to  Liberty  will  thus 
be  avenged. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

Vendee  is  destroyed — they  seek  to  raise  up 
another.  Conquerors  ourselves  along  our  fron- 
tiers, they  strive  to  vanquish  us  in  &e  interior, 
and  by  fanaticizing  the  people,  to  urjge  again  one 
faction  of  it  against  another.  The  throne  is  over- 
turned ;  they  gather  up  its  ruins,  and  call  pro- 
scribed royalty  from  its  ashes.  Fanaticism  is 
expiring ;  priests  are  held  in  horror ;  they  would 
restore  its  altars,  and  sacrifice  more  human  vic- 
tims. 

All  known  to  be  aristocrats  are  pursued,  arrest- 
ed, and  their  property  confiscated ;  their  accom- 
plices conceal  themselves  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  commanded  by  the  public 
safety,  and,  above  all,  to  servo  more  efficaciously 
the  system  of  counter-revolution  now  so  long  pur- 
sued by  factions,  succeeding  and  crossing  one 
another  by  turns,  affect  more  ardor,  more  energy, 
than  the  real  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  while 
they  deprive  her  of  the  public  confidence  by  usurp- 
ing it  themselves. 

But  the  projects  of  these  will  fail,  as  did  those 
of  the  factions  who  preceded  them.  Every  day 
sees  some  one  of  their  guilty  heads  roll  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  brave  citizens,  armed  for  the 
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defence  of  their  country,  while  they  charge  the 
enemy  arriving  on  them  from  beyond  their  terri- 
tory, will  fonn  also  a  Bccond  hna  facing  ourad- 
versariea  within,  and  ready  at  their  first  movemeat 
to  come  down  on  and  exterminate  ibem. 

Have  DO  anxiety,  citizen  colleagueB,  on  the 
score  of  this  nc^w  iconfipiracy,  which  can  liave 
htal  consequenccH  only  tur  ita  a uthora— another 
failure  for  arialocrate ! 

We  repeat  [o  tou,  citizen  colleagues,  il  ia  high 
time  to  cornraimtl  the  arreBl  of  all  ci-devant  nobleA, 
all  ci-devant  seigneurs,  all  fanatics!  priests  ;  they 
are  the  Republic's  oatunl  enemies;  and  whilst 
there  remains  on  the  land  of  Liberty  one  of 
these,  he  will  plot  sgainst  her.  You  see  them 
heading  every  conspiracy  ;  tliese  are  the  villains 
who  caused  the  unhappy  war  of  La  Vendee ; 
these  are  th^  wlio  would  now  revive  her  disas- 
ters here.  Kepublicans  snd  royalist  conspiialare 
are  in  presence ;  to  strike  and  cruah  these  last 
are  tliey  lo  wait  for  the  fimt  blow  7  Citizen  col. 
leagues,  we  submit  to  you  these  reflections,  dic- 
tated by  experience  of  onr  first  misfortunes,  and 
by  our  desire  of  seeing  Liberty  at  length  delivered 
from  all  her  foes. 

Salul  et  Fratemite, 

Cavaiunac  et  Pihet,  aini-. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Moniltur 
whence  we  extract  the  above,  we  find  two 
condemnations  to  death  reported  by  the 
revolationary  criminal  tribunal ;  one  of  a  ci- 
devant  monk,  aged  tixty-Joiir,  convicted  ol 
having  been  the  author  or  accompliee  of  ma- 
noeuvres tending  to  shako  the  fidelity  lo  the 
nation  of  various  volunteers  about  to  join  the 
French  armies  ;  the  other,  a  ci-devant  che- 
valier of  St.  Louis,  an  old  officer  of  dragoons 
ia  the  French  service.  This  man,  a  genem] 
and  count  in  the  palatinate,  proprietor  b  the 
district  of  Nogent  sur  Seine,  where  he  quiet- 
ly farmed  his  own  land  at  the  time  of  bi^ 
trial,  was  condemned  to  die  for  speaking 
words  derogatory  to  the  digniiy  of  ike  -Na- 
tionat  Conntntion,  and  oikera  tending  lo  the 
re-eatablhhmenl  of  Royalli/. 

It  is  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  U' 
complete  the  atrocity  of  this  page,  the  fssd 
of  the  Monitear,  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic,  that  the  lines  immediately  follow- 
ing the  above,  contain  a  critique  on  such  a 
piece  given  at  the  theatre  of  Frydeau  tm 
might  have  been  represented  in  the  golden 
age.  Here  we  have  introduced  to  us  an  in- 
experienced shepherdess,  seduced  just  before 
the  Revolution  by  a  young  noble,  but  whom 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  happily  restorai 
to  peace.  Her  lover  had  found  her  imder  the 
disguise  of  a  commutionaire  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  in  Chambery,  where  she  bluckens  his 
boote  and  ungs  a  ditty,  making  herself 
known.    He  mairiea  her,  of  course,  and  the 


whole  is  told  with  a  silly  sentimentality, 
which  makes  the  Report  and  condemnations 
itbove  it  still  more  horrible  from  the  contrast. 
The  next  extract  completes  this  recital. 
I'rouercs  Dumartin  was  an  obscure  individual, 
:ind  on  the  strength  of  a  few  words  written 
by   him,  Pinet   and  Cavaignac   imngine   an 


mportant  ( 


ospiracy 


the  best. 


irreproachable  mhabitunts  of  the  country, 
are  seized  in  their  liarmless  occupations, 
dragged  to  Bayonnc,  and  forced  on  the 
scaffold.  Even  the  Biographie  des  Cotilem- 
poraini,  written  to  defend  Cavaignac,  and 
men  like  Cavaignac,  acknowledges  that  he 
desen'ed  blame  here,  yielding  as  he  did  too 
long  to  the  influence  of  his  furious  colleague. 

The  Rrprefenlaliret  f.f  the  People  at  the  army  // 
the  Kiitern  Pureneef,  and  the  De}.tiTtmenl)  al- 
jaeeni,  lothe  national  Cimxentinn. 

Bnynnne,  28  Germinal, 

Second  year  of  the  Rrpublii:. 
Citizen  Colleagues, —  We  are  just  returned  to 
Bayonnn  with  the  heartfelt  salistscLion  of  having 
completely  quelled  the  conspiracy  about  to  break 
out  in  the  department  of  the  landcs.  Our  letter, 
dated  the  Cth  of  this  month,  gave  you  every  detail 
of  the  frighiful  plot  hatching  by  vilkins  in  order 
lo  give  birth  lo  a  second  Vendee,  and  yield  our 
frontierto  the  Spaniard.  Since  our  letter  we  have 
visiled  the  whole  department,  and  found  everywhere 
the  happiest  effect  from  our  presence ;  everywhere 
the  sigi.t  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
revives  tlie  public  spiritti,gives  energy  to  the  fiicnds 
of  tlio  Republic ;  everywhere  it  annihilated  and 
crushed  aristocracy  and  royalism,  daring  to  lift 
their  guilty  heads  for  a  moment.  Tlie  severe 
measures  adopted  by  us  have  saved  this  anhappy 
department,  and  spared  to  the  Republic  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  very  many  patriots.  The  priest 
and  noble  were,  as  you  have  seen,  souls  and  guide* 
of  tills  horrible  plot ;  the  guiltiest  heads  have 
rolled  upon  the  Ecaffold.  the  less  culpable  are  in 
irons ;  the  earth  of  freedom  was  here,  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  sullied  by  the  presence  of  a  re- 
fractory clergy  ;  those  men,  who  brave  the  law 
and  fear  the  scalTold  in  order  to  light  llie  flames 
of  civil  war,  lo  carry  death  and  devastation 
among  us,  sullied,  we  say,  several  csntona  of  thia 
department.  Seven  or  eight  such  wretches  have 
answered  for  ihcir  infamous  intentions  witli  their 
lives ;  and  we  have  llie  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  you  that  the  inhabitants  of  llie  department, 
enliglitenedbythedsnger  they  have  just  incurred, 
hunt  them  out  themselves ;  deprive  ia  all  haste  of 


and  lies,  in  order  to  transform  them  into  temples 
of  reason;  that  the  ciiurch  plate  ia  acciimulaUng 
in  all  the  dialricls,— the  single  duirict  of  Dax 
contributing  airesdy  lo  sn  amount  of  eight 
hundred  marks;  and  thai,  to  conclude,  there 
remains  in  the  entire  department  of  the  iModtt 
not  a  tingh  prieil  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions ;  and,  better   still,  they  are  not  n^t^M^ 
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The  extraordinary  commission,  by  which  we 
were  powerfully  seconded,  has  performed  severe 
acts  of  justice  and  national  vengeance ;  but, 
citizen  colleagrues,  there  are  yet  groat  criminals  to 
be  punished,  and  chiefly  within  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Bayonne.  You  must  have  noticed  in  the 
letter  of  the  villain  Dumartin  that  the  conspirators, 
doubtless  keeping  up  correspondence  with  this 
commune,  appeared  sure  of  its  sympathy,  and 
seemed  merely  to  desire  that  Spaniards  and  emi- 
grants should  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne, 
of  which  the  gales  would  have  been  opened  to 
them  by  their  accomplices.  We  will  make  it  our 
business  to  track  these  criminal  intelligences,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  blooa  of  all  the 
traitors  shall  flow  on  the  scafibld.  Speaking  of 
the  guilty,  we  must  not  forget  those  whose  civic 
conduct  has  never  failed.  If  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes  there  existed  a  focus  of  counter- 
revolution ;  if  several  communes,  chiefly  those  of 
the  district  of  St.  Sever,  have  merited  the  anger, 
the  indignation,  the  hatred  of  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
there  are  many  worthy  your  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  feeling  of  the  country- 
people  is  good  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
departmcut;  they  detest  priests,  fanatics,  and 
nooles  ;  love  the  Kepublic;  cherish  the  defenders 
of  their  country,  for  which  they  make,  and  with 
joy,  tlie  greatest  sacrifices.  The  towns  of  J.  J. 
Kousseau  (tlie  Saint  Esprit,  old  style,)  and  of 
Mont  do  Marson,  must  be  particularly  designated  ; 
the  best  principles  reign  there, — love  of  country. 
Republicanism,  warm  all  hearts ;  and  the  first- 
named  of  these  two  towns  has  so  much  the  more 
merit  in  its  opinions,  that  it  forms  in  a  manner 
one  and  the  same  city  with  Bayonne;  where 
there  reigns,  and  will  long  reign,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  patriots  belonging  to  popular 
societies,  the  mobt  inveterate  aristocracy,  the 
love  of  kings  and  Spaniards,  the  hatred  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  town  of  Dax  also  seems,  since 
our  salutary  visit  made  there  tome  time  since, 
anxious  to  atone  for  its  delinquencies.  Patriotism 
has  regained  its  vigor;  the  evil-intentioned  are 
struck  dumb  and  impotent,  or  are  fettered ;  and 
the  Sans-culottes  develop  an  energy  of  which 
tlje  commune  did  not  seem,  a  short  time  since, 
susceptible. 

Salut  et  Fratemite. 

(Signed)     Cayaignac  and  Pinet  the  elder 

Stance  du  6  FloriaL 

Pinet  et  Cavaignac  &  la  Convent  ton  Nationale. 
Bayonne,  le  30  Germinal,  Van  2  dela  Kipvblviue 
uneei  indivisible,  (19  April,  119 A,  old  style.) 

Citizen  Colleagues, — Our  last  to  you  is  of  the 
28th  of  this. same  month,  wherein  we  informed 
you  of  the  happy  success  of  our  measures  taken 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes  to  stifle,  outwit, 
and  crush  a  plot  formed  there  by  our  everlasting 
enemies,  the  priests  and  nobles.  Everything 
around  us,  citizen  colleagues,  takes  the  happiest 
aspect ;  all  is  being  organized,  difficulties  and 
obstacles  are  smoothed,  and  we  dare  to  assure 
you  that  the  machine  icill  roll  on  to  the  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees. 


You  have  been  informed  of  the  horrid  attempt 
made  against  our  brave  and  worthy  friend  Darti- 
goite,  at  the  tribune  of  the  popular  society  of 
Auch  ;  you  know  that  a  guilty  hand  had  almost 
robl)ed  the  Republic  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
champions  at  the  moment  when,  addressing  the 
people,  he  thundered  against  the  evil-intentioned. 
Filled  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  anxioutf 
to  avenge  the  national  representation  thus  out- 
raged, we  issued  at  once  a  decree,  commanding 
the  extraordinary  commission  to  transport  itself 
thither  instantly.  Ten  villains  have  laid  their 
heads  on  the  scafiTold ;  and  the  principal  author  of 
Dartigoite^s  attempted  assassination,  with  his  last 
breath,  repeated  the  infamous  name  of  Louis 
XVII.  !  The  monsters !  they  shall  perish,  every 
one,  and  the  land  of  liberty  shall  soon  be  purged 
of  the  slaves  who  long  for  kings.  We  have 
discovered  in  our  army  a  brother  of  that  Hebert 
the  impostor  who  sold  stoves  and  impudently  blew 
counter-revolution  through  their  pipes.  We  have 
secured  him,  and  will  keep  him  here  till  your  will 
respecting  his  person  be  made  known  to  us. 

I'.S.  As  proofs  against  Hebert's  brother  may 
exist  at  the  Kevolulionary  Tribunal,  we  determine 
on  sending  him  to  Paris. 

Salut  et  Fraternite. 

PiNETand  Cavaignac. 
Read  at  the  sitting  of  the  9th  Florcal,  year  S?, 

(28th  of  April,  1783.) 

In  September,  1794,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year,  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  restored  to 
his  legislative  labors  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion. According  to  the  note  in  Michaud's 
Bioyraphie  Univeraelle,  if  Boissy  d'Anglas 
defended  him  when  he  was  d<;nounced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bayonne  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  was,  therefore,  necessarily  innocent ;  but 
he  lind  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  and  belonging  thus  to  the 
strongest  party  at  the  time,  the  Convention 
was  willing  to  absolve  him  of  many  crimes. 

There  exists  a  strange  coincidence  between 
the  functions  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  and 
his  son  the  general,  dunng  two  days  of  in- 
surrection under  two  French  Republics,  sepa- 
rated by  fifty-five  years.  On  the  13th  of 
Vind6miaire,  year  4,  when  the  sections  of 
Paris  rose  against  the  Convention,  Barras, 
who  commanded  the  ti'oops,  had  Cavaignac 
for  his  adjutant ;  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
at  that  time  general  de  brigade,  was  intrusted 
with  all  military  dispositions  which  might 
become  necessary.  Having  borne  an  active 
part  in  the  repression  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, Jean  Baptiste,  Ukc  his  son  in  June, 
came  to  announce  to  the  Assembly  the 
success  obtained  by  his  comrades  and  him- 
self, and  the  restoration  of  order.  It  was 
aptly  r(.'marked  in  the  National  Assembly  a 
few  days  since,  that  ''  Our  Republics  have 
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leaned  as  yet  on  a  musket  or  n  pav'm^-stone." 
At  least  a  sure  road  to  military  distinction 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government 
appears  to  be  over  liie  bodiea  of  the  sover- 
eign people.  If  the  I3th  Vind6miaire  caused 
Napoleon's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  aivision,  now,  in  June,  1848,  Generals 
L:imorici6re  and  Cavaignac  have  won  a  fame, 
the  acquisition  of  whicli  would  have  cost  a 
price  far  heavier  had  the  foe  continued  to  be 
merely  the  wild  Arab.  If  Louis  Philippe  was 
monarch  of  the  barricades,  are  not  these  their 
marshals  ? 

On  the  13th  Vind^mioire  the  sections  of 
Paris,  displeased  with  the  article  of  the  new 
constitution  which  prohibited  their  naming 
afresh  two  thirds  of  the  former  members  U> 
the  new  corpi  ligialalif,  rose  in  arms,  avow- 
edly to  restore  the  constitution  of  1703.  On 
the  other  hand,  detachments  of  regular 
troops  and  artillery  occupied  various  quar- 
ters of  Paris,  and  surrounded  the  Conven- 
tion. At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  battle  lasted  till 

We  give  a  closing  extract  from  the  Mont- 


Tridi,  ISViTidtiniairf,  an  4  de  la  Ripuhlique  une 

rt  indhislbte,  (6  Oc(.,  1795,  old  !.UjU.) 
(E;(tract  from  the  Monitfur.) 

Suite  de  la  dance prrmajoj^e  du  \Z  au  inir. 

A  mcmenl  after  Merlin  <le  Pouai  ascended  the 
tribune. 

The  Pretident.  Citizen  colleagues,  I  think  it 
right  to  remind  you  tliat,  wlintever  be  Ihe  report 
yon  are  about  lo  hear,  it  will  he  your  tiuij  to  for- 
benr  apulauBe. 

Merim  de  Douai  commenced  spe«liinj.',  but  the 
eirtreme  fatigue  of  his  voice  prevented  our  heat- 
ing his  firft  words.  We  give  below  ali  we  conid 
gather : — 

Mtrtin  de  Douai.  I  come  to  announce  to  yon 
the  BucccBs  of  ihc  defenders  of  the  Republic 
against  the  rcbeU.  It  is  not  without  sorrow  that 
I  (peak  of  il,  aincs  it  h&i  cost  French  blood ; 
bat  at  least  the  friends  of  their  country  cannot 
reproach  themaelvea  with  commcDCintT  the  battle. 
The  general -in-chief,  Barms,  had  received,  on  the 

Crt  of  your  commiHees,  Ijie  ponitive  order  to  for- 
\r  Attack ;  to  hold  himself  on  the  defcnnive. 
even,  as  far  as  poeaible,  to  avoid  provocation. 
The  combat  began  by  a  piece  of  infamoua  trea- 
Mn.  Several  rebels,  one  bearer  of  a  flag,  sd. 
vancod  towards  the  committee  (or  general  safety 
[section  of  police  7] ;  arrived  there,  some  among 
them  laying  anide  their  anna  and  quilting  ibeir 
drapeav,,  embraced  a  cantain  of  grenadiers  of  Ih.- 
National  Convention,  ahouling  Vire  la  Repub- 
liqiir. !  Via  la  Conreniitm  !  At  the  very  same  i 
moment  several  shots  were  Gred  by  the  rebels  who  ' 
had  remiined  behind  Ihew,  and  several  of  the  1 
miUtary  were  wounded.     It  was  thus  the  attack  | 


commenced.  The  gencral-in-chief  has  just  in- 
fonned  the  committees  thnt  everywhere  the  relieli 
are  repulsed,  everywhere  the  Republic  triumphs. 

At  1  quarler  after  lix. 

Some  citizcnK,  placed  in  tiie  tribunes,  began  In 
applaud  Merlin's  report.  'Hal<t  your  tongues.'' 
exclaimed  all  the  members ;  '  hold  your  tongues !' 
and  silence  was  restored. 

Lcgendrc.  I  see  in  the  tribunes,  by  the  side  of 
ccvcral  unarmed  citjzenii,  n  defender  of  the  coun- 
try.    I  invite  him  to  return  to  his  post. 

Th€  Soldi^.  If  I  am  here  it  is  because  my 
horse  has  been  tnken  from  me. 

A  CUi:m.  Repretientativea,  the  citizens  you 
see  are  devoted  to  tlio  Republic,  but  Ihey  have 
not  nrms  for  her  defence. 

N .    I  observe  to  these  citizens  that  they 

will  find  arms. 

Murmurs  interrupt  him.  Tliia  explanation  is 
carried  no  further,  and  silence  being  restored,  a 
single  report  of  cannon  is  heard  in  ihc  distance. 

TV  President.  The  Naiionat  Convention  will 
hear,  no  doubt  with  interest,  that  the  assistance 
the  most  immediately  nece^Rary  has  been  carried 
to  the  wounded  by  our  colleagues  themselves. 

The  Baron  de  Stael,  ihe  Swedish  ambassador, 
takes  his  accustomed  place  at  this  moment.  He 
is  armed,  wearing  a  ?abre,  as  do  Ihe  nyre«enla- 
lives  themselves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cili- 
lens.  Another  person  accompanies  him.  At 
seven  o'ciock  the  Uring  has  allogeiher  ceased. 
Cavaignac,  one  of  the  representatives  who 
marched  along  willi  the  Repnblicans,  enters  at 
this  moment  and  a^-cendx  the  tribune. 

Caraignne.  Citizens,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  National  Convention  of  the  advantage 
obtained  by  the  soldiers,  defending  the  RepubnG 
in  one  of  the  most  Important  posts.  It  is  at  the 
comer  of  Ihe  Rue  de  la  Convention,  ci.devant 
Dauphin,  and  which,  as  yon  iire  aware,  faces  the 
Church  of  St.  Roeb,  that  the  combat  cm n men ced 


the  rebels,  relumed  Ilia  fire  steadily,  an<l  with 
enerpy.  Supported  by  two  pieces  of  cannon  ad- 
mirably eer\'en,  we  drove  back  the  enemy  even 
into  the  church,  where  they  shut  Ibcmfelves  in. 
We  had  then  the  grcatri't  trouble  in  repressing 
the  ardor  of  our  soldiers,  anxious  to  force  Ihem 
in  their  last  refuge;  but  as  tve  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  force  opposed  lo  ourri,  and  might 
have  fallen  into  Fome  ambuscade,  we  arrCatcd  the 
march  of  our  men  here. 

Throughout  this  action,  citizens,  ilie  Republi* 
cans  have  signalized  their  valor  once  more.  Gene- 
ral Bcrruycr  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  ;  four 
olbcr  general  officers,  of  whom  I  recognized  Va^ 
ciiot  and  the  Adjutant-General  Mutelt-,  behaved 
irkHble  gallantry.    The  name*  of  the 


others  will  be  made  known  to  you.  At  this  prei 
ent  moment  our  men  are  still  in  purfuil  of  the 
rebels,  and  a  cannon-»hot  is  now  and  then  fired 


We  have  no  motive  for  lingering  over  the 
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varied  fortunes  of  Cavaignac,  after  this  date 
of  the  13th  Vindcmiaire.     He  belonged  to 
the   Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents,  but  not  later 
than  1797  ;  he  611ed  afterwards  an  humble 
post  at  the  barrier,  and  another  equally  so 
in  the  administration  of  the  lottery.     Neg- 
lected and  forgotten  upon  the  fall  of  Barras, 
he  got  himself,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
named  commissary  for  commercial  affairs  to 
Maskate  in  Arabia,  where  arriving  when  the 
war  had  broken  out  once  more  with  Eng- 
land, her  influence  prevented  his  reception. 
Employed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Naples ; 
by  his   successor  Murat ;  recalled   by  Na- 
poleon in  common  with  all  French  subjects 
abroad  when  the  brothers-in-law  quarrelled ; 
he  spent  his  time  in  obscurity,  and  some- 
times in  distress.     His  fortunes  seemed  to 
rise  a  little  when  Napoleon  returned  from  El- 
ba, for  he  was  nominated  to  the  post  of  pre- 
fet  of   the  Somme :  but  his  adherence   to 
Napoleon's  cause  being  proved,  it  is  said  by 
more  than  words,  he  was  unable  to  profit  by 
it.     Louis  X  VIII.'s  return  prevented  his  tak- 
ing possession  of   his  prefecture.     The  law 
which  exiled  the  Regicides  obliged  him  to 
quit  France  in  1816,  and  he  retired  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  died  in  1829.     His  son,  Gode- 
froy  Cavaignac,  when  accused  of  joining  in 
the  conspiracy  of  1631,  in  the  course  of  his 
defence  spoke  of  his  father's  banishment  as 
a  harsh  mc:isure  ;  but  he  did  not  express  him- 
self proud  of  being  the  banished  man's  son. 
We  would  not  be  thought  to  cavil  at  the 
head  of  the  e.\ecutive  without  just  cause ; 
we  are  not  of  the  temper  nor  belong  to  the 
country  which  finds  theme  for  opposition  in 
the  one  salutary  word,  "  authority  ;"  but  we 
see  reason  for  alarm  should  the  chief  of  the 
Government  temporize  with  men  more  dan- 
gerous as  friends  than  as  adversaries.     We, 
m   common  with  all  persons  to  whom  the 
three  words  Law,  Order,  Honesty,  sound  to 
the  full  as  well  as  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nitv,  hailed  his  cominjj  in  June.    It  startles 
us  to  hear  even  a  whisper  that  the  project, 
too  unpopular  for  performance,  of  sending 
representatives  into  the  departments  as  spies 
on  the  words  and  thoughts  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, wfis  enterUiined  in  order  to  satisfy  him, 
above  all  things,  of  his  own  chance  of  being 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.     He  dis- 
trusts, it  is  said,  the  feeling  of  the  south,  and 
reposes  no   steady    confidence  in   any  one. 
Had  he  not  taken,  a  few  days  since,  a  step  in 
the  way  of  law  and  order,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dufaure,  and  other  moderate  men, 
to  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  we  would  not  have 


given  much   for  either  his  own  chance  of 
safety  or  for  that  of  the  Republic. 

General  Cavaignac's  career,  with  a  good 
deal  to  admire  and  approve  in  it,  has  yet  been 
full  of  inconsistences.     His  conduct  in  regard 
to  M.  Ledru  Rolhn,  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussi- 
diere,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  His  reception 
of  the  first  as  a  guest  at  his  own  table,  after  all 
that  had  occurred  at  the  Home  Department 
and  in  the  provinces,  excited  as  much  painful 
surprise  among  the  best  of  his  own  friends 
as  couOTatulatmg  the  accused  on  a  defence 
which  did  not  exculpate  him.     In  like  man- 
ner, his  pohcy  was  false  aud   pusillanimous, 
which,  after  the  arrest  of  the  two  last  had 
been  determined  upon,  suffered  them  to  profit 
by  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  sharpest 
pohce-agents  in  Europe,  although  the  delin- 
quency of  both  was  fully  proved.     They  de- 
parted, the  latter  with  menace  on  his  lips 
such  as  suited  well  the  coarse,  untaught  con- 
spirator, who  convoked  market-porters  to  be 
his   body-guard.      Let    General    Cavaignac 
remember  that  the  support  of  the  Mountain 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  ascendency  of 
principles  which  he  has  himself  denounced, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  very  faction  which  he 
crushed  behind  the  barricades.     Hence   the 
extreme  peril  of  France ;  for  while  moderate 
men  repose  on  the  sense  of  their  numbers— of 
little  importance  while  they  remain  passive — 
the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  Rouen,   and  Lyons, 
outdo  their  former  violence  ;  and  the  Social- 
ists, voting  as  one  man,  elect  their  leader, 
Raspail,  to  the  National  Assembly,  while  he 
is  yet  prisoner  at  Vincennes  on  the  char^  of 
havinjr  aided  to  do  it  violence.     Nor  will  it 
do  to  be  led  away  from  a  contemplation  of 
these  things  by  the  boasts  of  designing  or 
deceived  men  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  trade. 
There  is  no  revival  of  trade,  except  in  the 
case  of  articles  which  the  people  cannot  exist 
without ;  while  the  amount  of  misery  is  every- 
where on  the  increase.     Six  milhons  of  francs 
have  been  voted  for  relief  in  the  last  three 
months,  and  the  necessitous  of  the  depart- 
ment  of    the   Seine   alone   amount  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  souls.      Men 
tiilk  of  the  pamcaw  de  I'etat,  and  the  wisest 
mode  of  manning  her  ;  we  wish  her  an  expe- 
rienced commjinder,  and  a  pilot  who  knows 
the  shoab :  for,  at  the  present  moment,  hav- 
ing thrown  charts  and  compass  overboard  as 
things  out  of  date  and  beneath  their  sagacity, 
all  the  crew  are  helping  to  steer,  while   they 
quarrel  as  to  which  shjill  be  captain,  and  the 
wreckers  on  the  shore  rub  their  hands  and 
value  the  cargo. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT,  R.N.,  C.B. 


BT     CHARLES     WHITEHEAD 


The  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir, 
Frederick,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Marryat,  the  eminent  West  India  merchant, 
and  was  bom  July  10,  1792.  Having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  education  at  an  acad- 
emy in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metrop- 
ohs,  he  was  sent  to  a  classical  school  at  Pon- 
der*s  End,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Freeman.  It  b  to 
be  hoped  that  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
described  by  the  hero  in  his  earliest  novel,  is 
no  true  picture  of  the  treatment  he  expeii- 
enccd  at  Ponder's  End  ;  but  the  following 
anecdote  suggests  that,  of  whatever  punish- 
ments were  in  course  of  infliction  at  that  seat 
of  learning,  he  was  likely  to  have  come  in  for 
his  due  share.  The  master,  coming  into  the 
school  one  day,  saw  young  Marryat  standing 
upon  his  head.  Surprised  at  this  reversal 
of  the  ordinary  practice  of  mortals,  he  inquir- 
ed the  reason  of  it,  when  the  lad  with  auda- 
cious readiness  replied,  "  I  had  been  trying 
for  three  hours  to  learn  my  lesson  on  my 
feet,  but  I  couldn't ;  so  I  thought  l*d  try 
whether  1  couldn't  learn  it  on  my  head. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  him  when  he 
says,  "  Superior  in  capacity  to  most  of  my 
schoolfellows,  I  seldom  took  the  pains  to 
learn  my  lessons  previous  to  going  up  with 
m^  class.  I  was  too  proud  not  to  keep  pace 
with  my  equals,  and  too  idle  to  do  more." 
But  he  acknewledges  that  besides  "  a  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  he  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  mathematics  and  algebra. 

Withdrawn  from  this  school,  he  was  placed 
with  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  London, 
under  whose  tuition  he  remained  a  year,  and 
on  the  23d  of  September,  1806,  he  entered 
the  navy  as  a  first-class  boy,  on  board  the 
Imporieuse,  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by 
the  illustrious  Lord  Cochrane.  During  his 
ser^'ice  under  this  gallant  officer,  which 
lasted  till  the  18th  October,  1809,  he  took 
part  in  more  than  fifty  engagements,  in  which 
many  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  were 


cut  out,  off  the  coast  of  France  and  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Having  chased  a  ship  into  the  Bay  of  Ar- 
cupon,  which  sought  safety  imder  a  battery, 
Lord  Cochrane  resolved  to  cut  her  out,  and 
young  Marryat  was  one  of  the  boarding  party. 
He  followed  closely  the  first  lieutenant  who 
headed  the  expedition,  and  who  at  length, 
after  his  party  had  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  deck  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when,  struck  by 
thirteen  musket  balls,  he  fell  back  a  corpse, 
knocking  down  his  follower  in  his  fall,  who 
was  trampled  on  and  almost  suffocated  by 
his  shipmates,  who,  burning  to  revenge  their 
leader,  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  bnk 
very. 

The  vessel  captured,  an  examination  took 
place  of  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Marryat  was  numbered  among  the  former, 
and  being  in  a  state  of  stupor  was  unable  to 
deny  the  doom  assigned  to  him.  But  soon 
arrived  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  and 
with  them  came  a  midshipman  who  bore  no 
good-will  to  Marryat.  This  worthy  youth, 
seeing  the  supposed  lifeless  body  of  his  com- 
rade, gave  it  a  slight  kick,  saying,  **  Here  is 
a  young  cock  that  has  done  crowing  !  WeU, 
for  a  wonder,  this  chap  has  cheated  the  gal- 
lows!" This  salutation,  with  its  comment, 
revived  the  almost  expiring  energies  of  the 
other,  who  faintly  exclaimed,  '*  You  are  a 
liar!"  a  retort  which,  notwithstanding  the 
melancholy  scene  around,  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  a 
rather  "  untoward  "  enterprise.  His  ship 
fell  in  with  a  vessel  of  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. It  was  under  French  colors,  which  it 
soon  hauled  down,  showing  no  others,  and 
threatening  to  fire  into  the  English  ship  if  it 
attempted  to  board  her.  Upon  this,  she 
was  boiirded  and  taken,  with  a  loss  of  twenty- 
six  killed  and  wounded  on  her  wift<»«&sL^ 
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sixteen  on  ours  ;  and  not  till  then  was  it  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  Maltese  privateer, 
and  a  friend,  who  had  made  a  like  mistake 
in  supposing  her  opponent  to  be  French. 
After  this  unfortunate  mistake,  the  Iraperi- 
euse  proceeded  to  Malta. 

It  was  while  Ivinu  in  this  harbor  that  one 
ni^ht,  a  midshipman — a  son  of  the  celebrated 
William  Cobbett — fell  overboard.  Young 
Marryat  jumped  in  after  him,  and  held  him 
up  till  a  boat  was  lowered  to  their  assistance. 
For  this  daring  and  humane  act  he  received 
a  certificate  from  Lord  Cochrane. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona,  which 
latter  place  was  besieged  by  the  French.,  had 
been  completely  commanded  by  them,  for 
they  had  possession  of  the  castle  of  MongJit. 
On  the  31st  July,  1808,  Marryat  had  a  hand 
in  the  reduction  and  levellinjT  of  that  fortress. 
This  proceeding  greatly  delayed  the  trans- 
mission of  the  enemy's  stores  and  provisions 
which  were  designed  for  their  operations  in 
Catalonia ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  one 
occasion  the  French  ffeneral  was  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  of  his 
artillery  and  field  ammunition.  During  these 
operations  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  he  a 
third  time  sustained  injury  in  the  defence  of 
the  castle  of  Rosas,  under  Lord  Cochrane. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Imperieuse  in  the  bay, 
she  perceived  that  the  castle  of  Tiinidad — 
the  maintaining;  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  main  fortress — had  been 
.so  hotly  bombarded  by  the  enemy,  that  the 
British  portion  of  the  garrison  had  withdrawn 
from  it.  Lord  Cochrane,  therefore,  taking 
with  him  a  party  of  olUcers  and  seamen, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Marryat,  went  on 
shore,  and  defended  the  fortress  for  some 
days — indeed,  until  the  main  fortress  was 
taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  castle,  by 
this  time  a  complete  ruin,  was  attacked, 
sword  in  hand,  by  1200  chosen  men  of  the 
enemy. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  proceeded  against 
the  boom  constructed  by  the  enemy,  before 
he  sent  in  the  fireship  to  attack  the  French 
fleet  iti  the  Basque  Roads,  Mr.  Marryat  was 
in  one  of  the  explosion  vesseN,  commanded 
by  Captjiin  Ury  Johnson,  which  his  lordship 
led  for  that  purpose.  For  his  gallantry  on 
that  occasion,  he  received  a  certificate  from 
Captain  Johnson,  who  brought  his  services 
under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty,  and  for 
his  whole  conduct  in  the  Mediterranean  he 
was  recommended  in  Lord  Cochrane's  de- 
spatches. 

The  log  of  the  Centaur,  74,  flag-ship  of 
Sir  S,   Hood,  attests,  that  in  September, 


1810,  be  jumped  overboard  and  saved  the 
life  of  a  seaman  named  John  Mowbray,  who 
had  fallen  from  the  main-top;  and  in  1811, 
when  on  his  passage  to  join  the  ^olus,  on 
the  American  station,  he  leaped  overboard, 
and  endeavored  to  save  a  seaman  named 
John  Walker,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so.  But  we  must  give  this  incident  in  his 
own  words  :  "  One  of  the  fore-topmen,  draw- 
ing water  in  the  chains,  fell  overboard ;  the 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  ship  hove 
to.  1  ran  upon  the  poop,  and,  seeing  that 
the  man  could  not  swim,  jumped  overboard 
to  save  him.  The  height  from  which  I  de- 
scended made  me  go  very  deep  in  the  water, 
and  when  I  arose,  I  could  perceive  one  of 
the  man's  hands.  I  swam  towards  him  ; 
but,  0  God  !  what  was  my  horror,  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  his  blood.  I 
comprehended  in  a  moment  that  a  shark  had 
taken  him,  and  expected  that  every  instant 
my  own  fate  would  be  like  his.  I  wonder  I 
had  not  >uuk  with  fear;  I  was  nearly  paral- 
yzed. The  ship,  which  had  been  going  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  was  at  some  distance, 
and  I  gave  myself  up  for  gone.  I  had 
scarcely  the  power  of  reflection,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  sudden,  awful,  and, 
as  I  thought,  certain  approach  of  death,  in 
its  most  horrible  shape.  In  a  moment  I 
recollected  myself;  and  I  believe  the  actions 
of  five  years  crowded  into  my  mind  in  as 
many  minutes.  I  prayed  most  fervently, 
and  vowed  amendment,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  spare  me.  I  was  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  ship  before  I  was  picked  up ;  and  when 
the  boat  came  alongside  with  me,  three  large 
sharks  were  under  the  stem.  These  had 
devoured  the  poor  sailor,  and,  fortimately 
for  me,  had  followed  the  ship  for  more  prey, 
and  thus  left  me  to  myself." 

Whilst  in  the  ^^olus,  he  jumped  overboard 
and  saved  the  life  of  a  boy,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  Captain  Lord  James 
Townshend ;  nor  was  this  the  sole  testimo- 
nial of  approbation  accorded  to  him  by  that 
gallant  officer.  He  had  previously  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  frigate  from 
shipwreck  during  a  tremendous  hurricane. 
The  ship  was  on  her  beam-ends,  and  her 
top-nijists  and  mizen-masts  had  been  blown 
over  the  side,  when  the  question  arose,  who 
would  be  found  daring  enough  to  venture 
aloft,  and  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  main- 
topmost  and  the  main-yard,  "  which  was 
hanging  up  and  down,  with  the  weight  of 
the  topmast  and  topsail-yard  resting  upon 
it."  We  must  let  the  captain  tell  how  he 
conducted  himself  in  this  case  of  awful  sns- 
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pense  and  dismay :  '*  Seizing  a  sharp  toma- 
hawk, I  made  signs  to  the  captain  that  I 
would  attempt  to  cut  away  the  wreck,  fol- 
low me  who  dared.  I  mounted  the  weather- 
rigging  ;  five  or  six  hardy  seamen  followed 
me  ;  sailors  will  rarely  refuse  to  follow  when 
they  find  an  officer  to  lead  the  way.  The 
jerks  of  the  rigging  had  nearly  thrown  us 
overboard,  or  jammed  us  with  the  wreck. 
We  were  forced  to  embrace  the  shrouds  with 
arms  and  legs ;  and  anxiously,  and  with 
breathless  apprehension  for  our  lives,  did  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew,  gaze  on  us  as  we 
mounted,  and  cheered  us  at  every  stroke  of 
the  tomahawk.  The  danger  seemed  passed 
when  we  reached  the  catharpens,  where  we 
had  foot-room.  We  divided  our  work,  some 
took  the  lanyards  of  the  topmast  rigging,  I, 
the  slings  of  the  main-yard.  The  lusty 
blows  we  dealt  were  answered  by  corre- 
sponding crashes,  and  at  length,  down  fell  the 
tremendous  wreck  over  the  larboard  gun- 
wale. The  ship  felt  instant  relief;  she 
righted,  and  we  descended  amidst  the  cheers 
and  the  congratulations  of  most  of  our  ship- 
mates.'' For  this  heroic  deed.  Lord  James 
Townshend  gave  him  a  certificate,  and  re- 
ported him  to  have  **  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  courage,  intrepidity,  and  firmness, 
as  to  merit  his  warmest  approbation." 
When  lie  belonged  to  the  Spartan,  ho  was 

gut  in  command  of  a  boat,  and  cut  out  the 
[oming  Star  and  Polly,  privateers,  from 
Haycock's  Harbor,  and  likewise  a  revenue 
cutter  and  two  privateei^  in  Little  River. 

Mr.  Marryat  obtained  his  promotion  ns 
lieutenant  in  1812,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  to  I'Espeigle,  Captain  J.  Tay- 
lor, in  the  West  Indies.  Whilst  on  service 
in  this  vessel,  he  once  more  risked  his  life, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sailor  who  had  fallen  overboard  in  a  heavy 
sea.  Lieutenant  Marryat  was  picked  up, 
utterly  exhausted,  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  I'Espeigle.  Having  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, he  was  left  behind  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  sick-quarters,  and  after  a  time  was  sent 
home  invalided. 

In  January,  1814,  he  joined  the  Newcas- 
tle, 58,  Captain  Lord  George  Stuart,  and 
led  an  expedition  which  was  dispatched  to 
cut  out  four  vessels  off  New  Orleans.  This 
he  did  with  a  loss  of  one  officer  and  twelve 
men.  He  acquired  his  commander's  rank  in 
1815,  and  in  1820,  commanded  the  Beacon, 
sloop,  at  St.  Helena,  from  which  he  ex- 
changed into  the  Roserio,  18,  in  which  ves- 
sel he  brought  home  duplicate  despatches, 
announcing  the  death  of  NapoleoiL    He  was 


now  actively  engaged  in  the  Preventive  Ser- 
vice, in  which  he  effiicted  thirteen  seizures. 
Appointed  to  the  Lame,  18,  in  March,  1823, 
he  sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  where,  until  the 
Burmese  war  in  1825,  he  was  fully  employed 
as  senior  officer  of  the  naval  forces,  the  order 
of  Commodore  Grant  being,  that  none  should 
interfere  with  or  supersede  him.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  the  commander-in-chief,  wa^ 
received  on  board  the  Lame  at  Calcutta,  and 
Commander  Marryat  led  the  attack  at  Ran- 
goon. When  Captain  Chads,  of  the  Arachne, 
relieved  him  in  September,  1824,  he  had 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ship's  company. 
He  now  proceeded  to  Penang  and  Calcutta, 
returning  to  Rangoon  in  December,  1824, 
and  in  the  following  February  sailed  with  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Sale,  of  glorious  memory,  on 
an  expedition  to  reduce  the  territory  of  Bas- 
sein.  On  his  return  in  April,  having  success- 
fully performed  his  perilous  duty,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  death  vacancy,  and  commanded 
the  Tees,  which,  on  her  arrival  in  England, 
he  paid  off. 

Captain  Marryat  commanded  the  Ariadne 
in  the  Channel  and  Western  Islands,  from 
November,  1828,  to  November,  1830. 
Twice  thanked  for  his  ser\-ices  in  the  Bur- 
mese war  by  the  Governor-general  of  India, 
he  received  three  letters  of  thanks  from  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  and  was  five  times  recommended 
by  him.  He  was  likewise  thanked  for  his 
expedition  with  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  was 
throe  times  recommended  and  thanked  by 
Commodoic  Coe.  In  June,  1825,  he  received 
the  decoration  of  C.  B.,  and — an  honor,  a 
record  of  which  must  not  be  omitted — he 
was  presented  with  a  medal  by  that  admira- 
ble institution,  the  Humane  Society,  for  his 
daring  and  humane  exertions  to  save  the 
Hves  of  so  many  men.  That  Society  has  not 
on  its  list  a  name  so  worthy  of  honor  as  that 
f  Marryat. 

In  1837  the  captain  published  "A  Code 
of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Vessels  employed 
in  the  Merchant  Service."  That  admirable 
invention  is  now  in  use  in  the  royal  and  mer- 
cantile service,  not  only  of  this  country  but 
of  foreign  nations.  He  twice  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Society  for  it, 
and  the  publication  having  been  translated 
into  French  in  1840,  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  connection  with  this  last  distinction, 
we  have  a  story  to  relate  which  we  are  sorry 
to  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  tell,  because 
it  presents  our  late  kin^voi  ^  \^s^\^^^ta^^ 
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His  not  pleasant,  and  has  not  been  customary, 
to  regard  him.  William  IV.  had  read  and 
had  been  delighted  with  "Peter  Simple." 
It  was  likely  that  so  true  and  striking  a  pic- 
ture of  naval  life  and  manners  womd  have 
captivated  a  sailor.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  author.  The  captain,  standing  in  an 
ante- room,  in  his  favorite  attitude,  the  king 
came  forth,  and  observing  him,  asked  a  gen- 
tleman in  waiting  who  he  was.  The  captain 
overheard  the  question,  and  said,  addressing 
the  gentleman,  "  Tell  his  majesty  I  am  Peter 
Simple."  Upon  this,  the  king  came  forward 
and  received  him  graciously.  Some  time 
after  this  his  majesty  was  waited  upon  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  government,  to 
request  permission  for  the  captain  to  wear 
the  order  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  to  obtain,  if  not  some 
further  promotion,  some  higher  distinction 
for  one  who  had  so  long  and  ably  served  his 
country.  The  former  request  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
the  king  said  :  "  You  best  know  his  services  ; 
give  him  what  you  please."  The  minister 
was  about  to  retire,  when  his  majesty  called 
him  back.  "  Marryat !  Marryat !  by-the- 
bye,  is  not  that  the  man  who  wrote  a  book 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen  ?"  "  The 
same,  your  majesty."  "  Then  he  shan't 
wear  the  order,  and  he  shall  have  nothing," 
said  his  majesty. 

Every  reader  will  make  his  own  comment 
upon  this.  The  work  in  question  had  been 
written  by  a  man  who  had  the  best  interests 
and  the  honor  of  his  profession  at  heart,  who 
had  done  much  to  maintain  them,  and  whom 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald — best  known  as  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  hero  of  Basque  Road — in  a 
letter  recently  written,  has  thus  character- 
ized :  "He  was  brave,  zealous,  intelligent, 
and  even  thoughtful,  yet  active  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties."  It  is  painful  to 
expose  one  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a 
sovereign  whose  nature,  in  the  main,  was 
manly,  upright,  and  generous. 

In  1829,  Captain  Marryat  turned  his  at- 
tention to  authorship,  and  having  published 
"  The  Naval  Officer ;  or,  Frank  Miidmay," 
the  reception  of  which  gave  him  encourage- 
ment, he  set  to  work  with  an  earnestness 
and  a  zeal  which  he  brought  to  all  his  un- 
dertakings. "The  King%  Own,"  "Peter 
Simple,"  and  "Jacob  Faithful,"  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  these  he 
added,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  "  Japhet 
in  search  of  a  Father,"  "  Newton  Forster," 
"  Midshipman  Easy,"  "  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Ta}€8/'   "The    Poacher,"    "The  Phantom 
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Ship  "  "  Snarley  Yow ;  or,  the  Dog-Fiend, 
"  Percival  Keene,"  "  Mastermaa  Ready," 
"  Poor  Jack,"  "  The  Settlers,"  "  OUa  Podri- 
da,"  "  Diarv  in  America,"  in  Two  Parts  : 
"  Monsieur  Violet's  Adventures,"  &c.  All 
these  works  obtained  a  considerable  popu- 
larity, and  even  gained  the  author  a  reputa- 
tion which  very  few  modem  writers  of  fiction 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  the 
genius  of  Marryat  as  a  novehst.  His  merits 
lie  upon  the  surjface,  and  are  obvious  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  who  take  up  one  of 
his  works  and  find  themselves  unable  to  lav 
it  down  again.  He  tells  plainly  and  straight- 
forwardly a  story,  tolerably  well  construct- 
ed, of  diversified  incidents,  alive  with  uncom- 
mon characters,  and,  as  his  experience  was 
large  and  had  been  acquired  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse, he  had  always  something  to  tell  which 
would  excite  curiosity  or  rivet  attention.  He 
had  one  quality  in  common  with  great  men, 
and  in  which  men  of  finer  genius  than  him- 
self have  been  deficient, — a  thorough  manli- 
ness of  heart  and  soul,  which,  by  clearly 
showing  him  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish, preserved  him  against  the  perpetration 
of  that  sublime  nonsense  and  drivelling  cant 
which  now-a-days  often  pass  for  fine  writing 
and  fine  sentiment.  "Peter  ^imple"  has 
been  pronounced  his  best  novel;  but  we 
confess  we  like  "  Jacob  Faithful"  at  least  as 
well ;  although  we  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Dominie  had  been  mitigated, 
who  is  rather  an  extravagance  than  an  original, 
and  if  that  passage  had  been  discarded  in 
which  the  parish-boy  tells  us  he  read  Tacitus 
and  Horace  at  a  charity-school. 

His  "  Diary  in  America"  gave  great  offence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  captain  ever  regretted 
it,  but  it  was  an  ill-advised  publication,  and 
was  certain,  from  its  tone  as  well  as  its  mat- 
ter, to  wound  deeply  a  gallant  and  sensitive 
people,  who,  say  what  some  few  of  them 
may  to  the  contrary,  are  anxious  to  stand 
well  in  the  estimation  of  the  mother- country. 
But  that  this  work  was  written  with  mahce 
prepense  against  the  Americans  we  cannot 
believe,  for  the  author's  venerable  mother  is 
a  native  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  may  be 
pleasing  to  our  brother  Jonathan  to  know, 
what  we  are  pretty  certain  is  the  fact,  that 
from  that  lady  he  inherited  the  energy  of 
will  and  the  vigor  of  mind  which  he  dis- 
played in  all  the  occurrences  of  his  life. 

Captain  Marryat  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
more  than  a  year,  from  the  bursting  of  a 
succession  of  blood-vessels,  which  forbade  all 
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hope  of  his  recovery,  and  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1848,  his  8u£fering8  were  brought 
to  a  termination. 

This  gallant  officer  and  distinguished  man 
had  two  sons  in  the  navy.  The  elder  was  a 
lieutenant,  and  bade  fair  to  have  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  son  of  his  father.  He  jumped 
overboard  and  saved  the  life  of  a  seaman  in 


the  Tagus,  and  his  exertions  at  the  wreck  of 
the  Syphax  were  of  the  most  heroic  kind. 
He  perished  with  nearly  fhe  whole  of  hb 
crew  in  the  wreck  of  the  Avenger.  The 
younger  son  is  still  a  midshipman,  and  has, 
we  are  told,  displayed  great  talents  as  an 
hydrographer. 


From   t    0   MetropolitiB 


MY   EARLY   FRIEND. 


Where  is  the  sunny  brow,  the  soft  and  sportive  glee, 

The  step  of  fairy  lightness,  the  laugh  of  melody  ? 

My  early  friend  !  we  parted  in  the  spring-time  of  thy  years ; 

I  prayed  that  peace  might  be  thy  lot  through  this  sad  vale  of  tears  ; 

Some  traces  of  time's  work,  of  earth's  woes,  I  looked  to  see, 

But  not  this  silent  stamp,  alas  !  of  hopeless  misery. 

My  early  friend  !  thy  guileless  heart  was  tender  as  the  dove. 
With  clinging  trust  and  faith  in  those  who  sought  thy  youthful  love  : 
Harsh  words  and  cold  reproving  looks  were  never  known  by  thee, 
And  thy  sweet  tears  were  shed  alone  in  purest  sympathy  : 
Not  loss  of  children,  friends,  or  kin,  not  poverty's  sharp  care. 
Hath  stamped  thy  snowy  brow  with  that  look  of  mute  despair. 

'Twas  the  slow  but  dread  awakening  to  a  strange  and  lingering  doom. 
The  apathetic  blight  of  mind,  which  cast  its  chuling  gloom  ; 
Amid  the  world  of  strangers,  uncherished  and  unknown, 
Ah !  easy  'twas  to  crush  thee,  my  loTing,  ffentle  one ! 
The  flowers  of  a  hardy  kind  can  bear  the  mpping  frost. 
But  dehcate  and  fragile  things  soon  by  neglect  are  lost. 

Too  well,  loo  late  thou  knowest,  I  would  have  died  to  save  thee 

From  every  pang  that  must  await  our  earthly  destiny  ; 

Thy  life  should'st  have  been  poetry,  and  music,  and  delight. 

And  thou,  the  fairy  spirit,  the  brightest  of  the  bright. 

But  angels  now  await  thee,  thy  home  is  with  the  blest. 

My  early  friend  !  my  gentle  friend  !  betake  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
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"  And  yoo  rude  remnants  stand  alone. 
Sandal  I  thy  wreck  might  well  inspire, 
In  flowing  breasts,  a  poet's  fire ; 
And  cold  the  heart,  and  strange  the  eye, 
That  could  unheededpass  thee  by. 

How  still  I 
I  fear  to  climb  thy  turf-dad  hill, 
Or  wander  o*er  thy  hidden  graves; 
Where'er  I  gaze,  the  green  sward  heaved 
In  hillocks,  and  the  dark  bough  waves 
Its  funeral  plume  of  dusky  leaves, 
So  gently  o  er  the  sleepers  here, 
I  would  not  trample  on  their  bier  T 

LXATHAM. 

How  rich  in  moral  lessons  are  the  ancient 
feudal  strongholds  of  our  ancestors  ?  From 
ruined  tower  and  ivied  pillar,  how*8trongly 
the  lesson  comes  home  to  the  heart,  that  the 
ancient  brute-force  dominion  and  mind-en- 
slaving monuments  of  our  forefathers  are  but 
the  types  of  an  epoch  long  since  extinct. 
We  see  the  decaying  walls,  built  as  if  to  defy 
Time,  silently  sinking  beneath  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler,  and  almost  outliving  the  recol- 
lections of  the  ancient  times  of  which  they 
are  the  memorials  ;  and  the  moral  of  this 
finds  its  place  in  our  hearts,  and  sanctifies 
the  spot. 

A  few  months  since,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  I  visited  Sandal  Castle,  which  is  situ- 
ate about  two  miles  from  Wakefield.  We 
stalled  one  afternoon  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  were  just  beginning  to  fall.  It  was 
one  of  those  sunny  days,  when  the  transition 
from  autumn  to  winter  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble. We  crossed  the  noble  bridge  of  eight 
arches,  which  here  spans  the  Calder,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  chapel,  or  chantry,  erected 
most  probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  and  proceeded  onwards  to- 
wards Sandal.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  the  traveller  may  reach  the  hill ;  the 
field  way,  which  skirts  the  Pugneys,  and  the 
highway,  up  the  Cock  and  Bottle  Lane. 
We  preferred  the  field  way  on  this  occasion ; 
it  proceeds  through  a  long  field,  divided  by 
the  carriage-road,  which  leads  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
mansion,  Selle  Isle — a  very  pleasant  walk, 
by  the  way,  until  we  reach  the  house,  when 


we  diverge  from  the  Calder,  and  proceed 
through  the  Pugneys,  a  large  tract  of  valley 
ground,  port  of  which  was  formerly  the  riv- 
er's bed,  which  has  recently  been  turned  into 
another  channel ;  the  ground,  therefore,  is 
still  damp,  from  defective  drainage.  Here  a 
ditch,  of  great  depth,  a  remnant  of  the  origi- 
nal channel  of  the  Calder,  still  remains,  near 
the  side  of  the  foot-path,  and  is  noted  princi- 
pally for  being  the  spot  where  a  young  gen- 
tleman, the  son  of  a  Wakefield  banker,  was 
drowned  one  afternoon,  whilst  stoning  frogs 
with  his  brothers.  He  fell  into  the  water, 
and  his  brothers,  terrified  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, started  for  aid  to  the  neighboring  town. 
Of  course,  on  their  return,  lite  was  extinct. 
Here,  again,  we  diverge  from  the  foot-path 
which  skirts  the  Pugneys,  and  proceed  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  some  mead- 
ows, until  we  get  into  a  lane,  which  branches 
out  into  the  Cock  and  Bottle  Lane.  In  this 
lane  is  a  good  house,  beautifully  situated, 
but  woefully  desolate,  which'  has  a  legend 
connected  with  it.  The  tale  runs  thus :  A 
lady  who  resided  in  this  house  was  very 
much  addicted  to  card-playing ;  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  of  her 
friends,  would  even  play  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  One  Sunday,  whilst  engaged  in  deal- 
ing the  cards  with  a  young  gentleman,  a 
casual  visitor  at  the  house,  she  was  struck 
dead,  or  died  in  a  fit  in  her  chair.  Her  part- 
ner was  so  shocked,  that  he  shut  himself  up 
in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
to  endeavor  to  atone,  by  a  life  of  penitence, 
for  the  thoughtless  part  he  had  played  in 
this  drama.  Since  then — so  the  surrounding 
cotters  say — the  evil  spirit  of  this  lady  walks 
the  house.  No  one  lives  long  in  it,  they 
are  all  so  disturbed  by  this  apparition  ;  and 
it  now  presents  a  desolate  spectacle,  all  the 
windows  being  broken,  "and  an  unearthly 
stillness  reigning  in  and  about  it : 

"  A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  maUf 
A  dwelling-place,  and  yet  no  habitation : 

A  house  ;  but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunicatioiL 
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#    «    «    «    N'ot  one  domestic  feature, 
There  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement 
With  shattered  pones,  the  grassy  court  was  starred. 

On  every  side  the  aspect  was  the  same — 

All  ruined,  desolate,  forlorn,  and  savage ; 
No  hand  or  foot  within  that  precinct  came 

To  rectify  or  ravage. 
For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted !"  Hood. 

At  the  end  of  this  bye  lane  we  arrive  at 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  roads  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  main  road  a  few  yards,  brings 
lis  to  the  stile  which  incloses  the  castle  do- 
main.    We  climb  over  the  stile,  formed  of 
the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  which  overhangs 
the  road,  and  are  at  once  by  the  ruins  of  the 
castle.     The   castle   appears  to  have    been 
built   on  a  series   of    hills,  and    the  whole 
building    inclosed    by  a   moat,  which   still 
remains,  though  nearly  dry.     Crossing  the 
moat,  we  leave  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  our 
left,  and  proceed  up  the  side  of  the  steep 
hill,  which  must  have  almost  sheltered  the 
castle.      Indeed,  a  tradition  says,  that  this 
hill  was   thrown    up  in  one    night,  by  ten 
thousand    soldiers,    when    the    castle    was 
attacked    by    the    Parliamentary   army,  to 
shield  it  from  the  constant  fire  which  was 
kept    up   from  a  battery  placed    on   Lowe 
Hill,  about  two  miles  off.     At  the  top,  a 
noble   expanse   of    coimtry  presents    itself. 
We  see  the  Calder  meandering  along  in  a 
half-circle  below  us,  and  lit  up  like  burnished 
gold  by  the  last  rays  of  the  departing  sun. 
For  miles  around,  a  beautiful  prospect  is  ob- 
tained.    In  the  far-off  distance  is  perceptible 
the  spire  of  Wakefield  steeple,  and  a  few  of 
the  houses  of  the  outskirts,  and  all  around, 
wood  and  vale  in  beautiful  succession,  reward 
the  traveller  for  his  trouble  in  ascending  it. 
The  moat  which  formerly  encompassed  the 
castle  winds  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  noble  trees  crown  its  declivity  and  its 
surrounding  heights.     Leaving  this  hill  we 
turn  to  the  ruins.     Only  a  portion  of  the 
walls,  but  that  portion  of  massive  thickness, 
is  now  perceptible.     The  rest  has  fallen  be- 
neath the  stern  hand  of  Time.     The  histori- 
cal recollections  which  cling  to  this  castle  are 
very  interesting.     Here  took  place  the  bat- 
tle of  Wakefield,  described  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  King  Henry  Vlth.     Also  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate,  this  castle  bore  some  part 
in  the  struggle.     Every  one  recollects  the 
wars  of  the  Roses.     The  Duke  of  York,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  Henry  YI.  allowing 


him  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  crown  until 
his  death,  but  after  that,  to  descend  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs,  went  into  the 
north,  and  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Sandal  on 
the  21st  December,  1460.     In  the  mean  time 
the  Queen  Margaret,  having  discovered  from 
King  Henry  the  concessions  his  timidity  had 
allowed  him  to  make,  was  naturally  indignant 
at  the  disclosure,  and  collecting  a  large  army 
followed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  overtook 
him  at  Sandal.     Here,  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber,   1460,    the    battle  of   Wakefield    was 
fought.     The  Duke  of  York's  army  amoi^nt- 
ed  only  to  about  6,000  or  6,000  soldiers, 
while  the  queen's  numbered  20,000.     The 
duke  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  soldiers 
cut  in  pieces.     Even  in  this  fight,  the  issue 
might  have  been  different,  Jiad  the  Duke  of 
York  waited  withm  the  walls  for  reinforce- 
ments.    But  his  courage,  which  had  borne 
away  the  palm  in  the  continental  tournaments, 
would  not  allow  him  thus  to  be  bearded  in 
his    stronghold    by  a  woman-general.     He 
drew  out  his  troops,  and  a  dcfe«nt  was,  of 
course,  the  result.     York  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
was  slain  by  Lord  Clifford,  as  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  the  field  with  his 
priest  tutor.     He  had  even  eained  Wakefield 
bridge,  when  the  vengeful  Clifford  overtook 
and  slew  him.     Some  historians  afidrm  that 
this  chapel  on  the  bridge  was  erected  by 
King  Edward,  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Sandal,  in  memor}'  of  his  unfortunate  brother 
of  Rutland.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  Domesday 
Book  mention  is  made  of  the  revenue  depend- 
ing from  certain  lands,  appeilaining  to  two 
pnests,  for  constant  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  slain  in  this  battle ;  and  this  fact  gives 
additional  probability  to  the  statement.    The 
chapel    has,    however,   undergone    curious 
metamorphoses   since    that  period,   hanng 
been  employed  successively  as  an  exchange, 
a  warehouse,  an  old  clothes  shop,  a  llax- 
dresser's  shop,  a  news  room,  a  cheese-cake 
house,  a  dwelling-house,  a  corn-factor's  office, 
and  a  tailor's  shop.     More  recently,  however, 
within  the  last  few  years,  subscriptions  for 
an  entire  re-building  of  the  edifice,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  re-opened  as  a  place   of 
worship,  were  collected,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  1846  the  treasurers  appoint- 
ed to  receive  the  subscriptions  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  beginning  the  work,  and  at 
this  date,   1848,  it  is  now  completed,  and 
forms  perhaps  one  of  the   most  complete 
specimens  of  the  modem  Gothic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture within  a  considerable   distance. 
Divine  service  is  now  performed  in  it  <x«r\ 
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Sunday.  But  this  is  a  digression.  We  left 
the  Duke  of  York  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Margaret's  forces ;  they  sat  him  on  a  little 
hillock,  placed  a  paper  crown  on  his  head, 
and  bowed  the  knee  in  mock  reverence  be- 
fore him ;  and  when  he  wept  for  shame  at 
such  insults,  Clifford  grave  him  a  scarf  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  young  Rutland,  wherewithal  to 
wij)e  his  eyes;  adding  outrage  to  insult. 
They  slew  him  there,  and  placed  his  head  on 
the  tower  of  York,  so  that  "  Y'ork  might 
overlook  York."  Sandal  Castle  was  then 
dismantled,  and  has  no  important  history  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  period  of  the  Protec- 
torate, when  King  Charles  held  possession  of 
it.  Colonel  Overton,  at  the  head  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  advanced  to  lay  siege 
to  the  place,  which  was  defended  on  the  pai-t 
of  Charles,  by  lionnivant,  and  right  stoutly 
did  he  hold  his  trust.  Colonel  Overton  sta- 
Uoned  a  battery  on  Lowe  Hill  for  the  pur- 

f)ose  of  beating  down  the  walls,  though  with 
ittle  result.     The  stout  old  pile  did  its  duty 
bravely : 

"  In  vain !  ye  shake,  but  cannot  raze 
Yon  massive  pile  of  bygone  days  ! 
Ons^et  by  day — assault  by  night, 
Disclose  no  yawning  breach  to  sight ; 
War*8  iron  tempest  vainly  falls 
On  Sandal's  adamantine  walls." 

Leatham. 

But  within  the  castle  gaunt  famine  was 
stalking  abroad  in  its  most  horrible  shapes, 
and  the  garrison  were  obliged,  having  no 
prospect  of  speedy  relief,  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  besiegers.  They  were 
allowed  to  march  out  unmolested,  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  Cromwell's  troops 
speedily  razed  its  towers  to  the  ground,  and 
smce  that  time  its  political  history  is  a  blank. 
It  is  destined  to  play  no  further  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  A  small  fragment 
of  solitary  wall  still  remains ;  and  within  one 
of  the  windows  is  carved  in  the  stone  the 
names  of  all  the  great  little  visiitors,  the 
Joneses  and  the  Smiths,  whose  desire  to 
grave  their  names  on  one  of  Time's  pedes- 
tals has  led  them  to  that  elevation. 

Sandal  Castle's  history  may  be  divided  into 
four  eras ;  the  first,  of  its  erection,  we  can- 
not speak,  but  no  doubt  it  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  second  era  embraces  its  history, 
under  the  Earl  of  Warren,  who  owned  San- 
dal as  one  part  of  his  vast  domains.  It  was 
destroyed  in  his  time  by  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, in  revenge  for  the  harboring  of  his  adul- 


terous wife,  who  had  fled  to  Warren's  castle 
as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Lancaster  came  upon 
them  whilst  engaged  in  consummating  their 
honeymoon,  and  burnt  Sandal  Castle  to  the 
ground,  and  with  it  most  of  its  brave  defenders. 
Earl  Warren  himself,  anjj  Joan  of  Lancaster, 
however,  escaped  from  the  castle  by  a  sub- 
terraneous passage;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
common  tradition.  At  all  events,  Earl  War- 
ren escaped,  and  he  rebuilt  the  castle  in 
great  splendor.  The  third  era  embraces  the 
period  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  sub- 
sequent dismantling  of  the  castle  in  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  royalist  troops.  The  fourth 
era  relates  to  the  destruction  of  the  castle  by 
Cromwell's  general,  and  ends  its  history. 

After  going  over  the  ground,  and  peopling 
it  with  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  we  left 
the  scene,  and  returned  towards  Wakefield, 
this  time  taking  the  high  road.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  down  Cock  and  Bottle  lane 
brings  us  to  a  triangular  piece  of  grovnd  on 
the  right  hand  side,  still  pointed  out  as  the 
death  place  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is 
nearly  adjacent  to  the  high  road,  and  is  now 
entirely  overgrown  with  trees.  Historical 
reminiscences  now  strike  us  at  every  step. 
We  can  fancy  York  bravely  retiring  from  the 
fight,  pursued  perhaps  by  a  knot  of  soldiers  ; 
here  taken  prisoner,  and  here  beheaded.  A 
spring  of  water  from  a  solid  rock  faces  the 
place. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  nowhere 
does  the  pale  primrose  grow  with  such  pro- 
fusion as  on  this  thrice-dyed  battle  scene. 
Little  rosy  children  and  country  maidens 
flock  to  gather  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the 
season  at  Sandal  Castle.  Is  it  because  the 
soil  is  so  rich  from  the  mere  wantonness  of 
the  spirit  of  death  which  was  here  displayed  ? 
Who  knows?  the  same  has  been  observed 
at  Towton,  where  a  great  battle  took  place 
between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancasterians,  and 
where  "  roses  of  a  peculiar  kind  still  grow ; 
some  in  distinct  circles  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage believe  that  these  roses  spring  from  the 
pits  in  which  the  slain  were  buried  after  the 
battle."  [Leatham.]  At  Waterloo,  too,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  produce  of  the  field  of 
battle  is  tinged  with  a  peculiarity  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Leaving  the  death  place  of  York,  we  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  encircle  the  world  of  na- 
ture, when  we  again  crossed  the  Calder  on 
our  entrance  into  Wakefield. 
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Miroheau :  a  lAfe-Hitttory.    In  Four  Books.    2  voK 
12ma     Smith  and  Elclcr.    London,  1848. 

The  author  of  this  work  statef*,  that  before  the 
memorable  23d  of  February,  a  conttiderablc  portion 
of  it  was  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  in  tlic  second 
volume,  recent  events  have  disposed  liini  in  the 
choice  of  **  such  passages  as  were  still  sound,  prac- 
ticable advice  to  Frenchmen,  and,  in  fact,  to  every 
lover  of  order  and  of  peace."  The  style  and  tone 
of  the  publication  is  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
Oarlyle  school  for  our  taste,  but  it  furnishes  much 
better  material  from  which  to  form  a  jud^ont  con- 
cerning the  history  and  character  of  Miraoeau  than 
the  English  reader  will  find  elsewhere.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  writer  to  look  as  favorably  as  may  con- 
sist with  candor  on  his  much  disfavored  hero,  does 
not  lead  him  to  suppress  facts ;  and  as  to  his  own 
reasoning  upon  those  facts,  the  reader  will  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  tlie  degree  of  value  tliat  i>hould 
M  attached  to  it 

Under  the  best  possible  education,  the  passionate, 
impulsive  nature  of  Mirabeau  would  have  been  a 
faulty  nature  ;  under  tlie  influence  of  an  educition 
as  neglected  and  faulty  as  it  could  well  bo,  the 
natural  consequences  followed.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  in  his  history,  the  bad  was  comparatively  for- 
gottttointhe  good;  from  that  point  the  good  has 
been  as  much  forgotten  in  the  bad.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  for  his  memory  has  been,  that  after 
awhile  he  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  mere  party ;  and 
thus,  by  degrees,  brought  upon  him  the  evil  tongues 
of  fdl  parties.  He  found  it  easier  to  nuse  the  de- 
mon of  revolution  than  to  control  it  when  raii^ed. 
This  last  work,  however,  his  gigantic  soul  saw  must 
be  done,  or  all  would  be  lost  But  the  tiling  could 
not  be  done,  and  what  he  foresaw  ensueiL  In  this 
respect  bis  career  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Cromwell.  Had  he  given  himself  up  to  mere 
partijianship,  his  party  would  have  been  an  heir-loom 
for  liis  reputation.  All  sorts  of  party  iNissions  would 
have  rushed  to  his  defence,  had  Lc  only  been 
content  to  echo  its  watchwords.  But  his  nature, 
with  all  its  faults,  could  not  be  bn)ught  to  worsliip 
the  narrow  egotism  of  party  as  the  wisdom  of  hu- 
manity. His  aim,  accordingly,  was  in  the  direction 
of  a  broader  and  more  humane  form  of  settlement 
tlum  mere  partisanship  could  tol unite.  In  holding 
to  this  course  he  was  wise,  however  muoh  he  may 
have  been  execrated  and  calumniated  for  his  wisdom. 
Men  of  sense  look  back  upon  him  as  the  one  man 
who  saw  where  it  would  be  good  to  stop,  ami  their 
estimate  of  the  mobs,  or  the  managers  of  mobe, 
who  were  proof  against  his  coua«el,  is  not  now  very 
flatteriug.  In  his  private  life,  he  was  a  vicious  man 
in  a  vicious  age,  but  there  were  some  forms  of  degra- 
dation to  which  the  sovereignty  of  his  intellcotua! 
nature  could  never  be  brought  to  submit — Britizh 
Quarterly  Review, 


Dirtt'onnrj/  of  OrffJc  ami  Roman  A  nfh/uifieM.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Second  edition  improv- 
ed and  enlarged. 

In  some  points  of  view  this  new  edition  of  Dr. 
.^mith's  very  valuable  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Ixoman  Anfiqvitirn  is  almost  a  new  work.  Various 
articles  have  l)een  entirely  rewritten.  e>ipecially  in 
the  earlier  part,  where  the  idea  of  a  smaller  liook 
than  was  eventually  found  advantageous  induced  a 
somewhat  curtailed  treatment  during;  its  first  serial 
appearance.  A  good  many  new  articles  have  been 
added,  the  subjects  of  which  were  altogether  omitted 
in  the  first  edition ;  a  considerable  addititHi  has  been 
made  to  tlie  uumlxT  of  illustrative  wood-cuts ;  and 
tliose  articles  in  which  no  fundamental  change  has 
been  made  have  been  carefully  revised  In  short 
the  new  matter  extend^  to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pages,  V>esides  the  illustrations  ;  and  the  old  has  been 
carefully  coa^idered  and  corrected. — Sjtcctator. 


Life  of  Lord  Clive.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

This  book,  forming  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  of  **  Murray's 
Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  is  a  carefully  com- 
pile<l  history  of  the  public  career  of  the  founder  of 
our  Indian  Empire — and  does  not  pretend  to  bo  any  • 
tiling  more.  It  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  **  Life,"  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm :  no  new  materials  are  added,  nor 
is  any  novelty  in  the  way  of  estimating  the  mixed, 
but  brilliant 'character  of  the  conqueror  attempted. 
Mr.  Gleig  seems  to  liavc  had  no  purpose  in  writing 
beyond  making  a  book ;  but  tliis  ho  has  done  with 
the  careful  mediocrity  of  manner  which  marks  all 
his  pnxluctions ;  and  i)erhaps  many  will  be  disposed 
to  read  the  narrative  f»f  dive's  life  in  tliis  form  who 
are  unable  to  procure  the  larger  work  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Neither  is,  however,  very  satisfactory. 
Macuulay's  essay  on  Clive  is  inomparably  the  best 
and  truest  account  of  liim  which  we  possess.  But 
it  is  only  an  e^ay;  the  history  of  the  Hero  of  Plai- 
sey  still  remains  to  be  written. — Aihinaum, 


The  Author$Mip  of  the  Liters  of  Junius  elucidated  ; 
including  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  M.P.  By  John  Britton, 
F.  S.  A.    London :  J.  R.  Smith.     1848. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Britton't  "  Elu- 
cidation,** creditable  as  it  is  to  his  ingenuity  and  re- 
search, will  throw  much  light  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  the  famous  Letters  of  Junius. 
Mr.  Britton  is  of  opinion  that  the  real  author  pf  theM 
letters  was  CoL  Barre,  and  that  he  was  assisted  in 
their  composition  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  and  Dim- 
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ning,  Lor<l  Ashburton.  To  the  same  trio  the  author- 
ship has  been  before  attributed,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  first  place  has  been  as^signed  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  Barre  and  Duruiing  bein^  spoken  of 
as  his  assistants ;  and  Col.  Barrc  has  been  named  as 
the  probable  author,  tliou^h  his  individual  claims 
seem  not  to  have  been  publicly  investigated. 

Mr.  Britton's  opinion  that  tlie  letters  emanated 
from  the  parties  above  named,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  nearly  half  a  century  agro,  wliile  collecting 
materials  for  his  **  Beauties  of  Wiltshire."'  He  at 
that  time  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pop- 
ham,  of  Chilton,  who,  in  early  life,  hehl  the  vicarage 
of  Lacock  fur  more  than  twenty  years.  During  tliis 
time  Dr.  Popham  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbunie ;  where, 
among  other  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  Counsel- 
lor Dunning  iind  Col.  Barre  were  the  m«>st  regular 
and  con-*taiit  visitors.  Certain  peculiarities  in  t!ie 
daily  intej'ci)ur>:e  of  the  Earl  and  ms/>ro/( <7^«  excited 
Dr.ropham's  attention,  and  finally  liis  belief  became 
oonfirmeil  that  the  trio  were  eitlier  the  actual  au- 
thors of  the  letters,  or  that  they  knew  the  writer. 
On  one  particular  occasion,  when  the  clergyman  and 
the  three  friends  were  the  only  persons  present  at 
the  dinner-table,  an  attack  on  the  writings  of  Junius, 
then  exciting  attention,  was  discussed^  and  one  of 
the  party  made  the  remark,  "  that  it  would  be  shown 
up  and  confuted  by  Junius  in  the  next  day's  Adver- 
tiser,** Instead  of  the  confutation,  however,  there 
was  a  note  by  the  printer,  stating  that  the  letter  would 
appear  in  the  ensuing  number.  ** Hiunoeforward,^ 
said  Dr.  Poijliam,  "  I  was  convinced  that  one  of  my 
three  frieutls  w.is  Junius ;"  but  this  circumstance,  in 
our  opinion,  tells  rather  against  than  for  the  hypo- 
thesis, tliough  Mr.  Britton  seems  to  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  conclusive  facts  in  favor  of  his  view  of  the 
case. —  Weatmiruier  Review. 


lAfe  in  Eusxia,  or  tlie  Discipline  of  Despotism.  By 
'Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Author  or*  Tlie  Note- 
book of  a  Naturalist.**  London :  Smith,  Elder  d: 
Co.  1S48. 

A  delightful  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  events 
incident  to  a  residence  in  a  part  of  the  world  of 
whidi  we  really  know  next  to  nothing.  As  Mr. 
Thompson  truly  says,  "  In  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth cenrury,  there  is  less  known  of  Russia  than 
of  any  other  country,  most  certainly  than  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  yet  more  is  said  of  it»  more 
obloquy  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  more  unjust  state- 
ments made  concerning  it  than  it  deserves,  with  all 
its  faults."  This  is  clearly  attributable  to  our  igno- 
rance of  the  great  empire.'  We  know  that,  in  Russi.i, 
despotism  and  serfdom  mutually  support  and  sustain 
eacn  other ;  tliat  bribery  and  espionage  go  liand  in 
hand ;  and  that  the  two  extremes  of  barbaric  pomp 
and  the  most  abject  miseiy,  eo-exist  among  the 
people  to  a  greater  degree^  pdrtiaps,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  natioii ;  but  of  Uie  real  sentiments 
of  the  Russians  in  Reference  to  their  condition,  and 
indeed  of  tlie  lane  social  position  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  we  are  comparatively  ignorant  We  arc 
unable  to  realize  a  state  of  thmgs  so  opposed  to  all 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  tlie  most  desira- 
ble condition  for  a  people,  forgetting  that  at  no  very 
remote,  period  our  own  island  in  many  respects  pre- 
unted  an  approximation  to  the  existmg  state  of  the 
Russian  empire.    And  we  have  been  further  sub- 


jected to  the  misfortune  of  receiving  most  of  the 
information  we  possess  in  relation  to  Russia  and  its 
institutions,  tlirough  channels  more  or  less  prejudiced 
either  for  or  against  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  be  an  "  honest  chronicler," 
and  to  describe  Russian  affairs  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  eye,undistracted  by  either  favor  or 
afiection. —  Westminster  Review, 


Scholia  Helhnistica  in  Koimm  Testamentumy  Phil  one 
ei  Josrpho  Patrihus  Apostolicis  cdiisque  Ecclesia?. 
antique  Scriptorihxis  necnon  Lihris  Apocryphis 
maxime  deprompta.    Londini:  Pickering. 

The  title  of  the  volumes  before  us  sufficiently 
explains  tlieir  general  object  They  consist  of  a  se- 
ries of  short  extracts,  in  the  origmal  Greek,  from 
Philo-Judajus,  Josephus,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
occasionally  from  Chrysostom  and  other  early 
writers,  ana  from  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  interspersea  with  remarks  of  Grotius, 
Carpzov,  Valckenaer,  and  other  modem  writers  on 
Sacred  Criticism.  The  extracts  ore  arranged  in  con- 
nection with  each  verse  of  the  New  Testament^  and 
are  accompanied  by  Scripture  references.  Mr.  Grin- 
field  must  have  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
bringing  together  such  a  mass  of  erudition,  bearing 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  we  feel  assured  that  his  labors  on  so 
great  a  subject  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  the 
Church.  His  work  is  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  scholarship, 
and  we  rarely  meet  now  with  sudi  elegant  Latinity 
as  in  his  Preface,  which  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to 
peruse. — Enrflish  Review, 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATONS. 
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vols.  8vo. 
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ii/e,  Letters,  and  lAterary  Remains  of  John  Keais.     Edited  by  Riciiabd  Monck- 
TOH  MiLNES.     London  :  1846. 


Ik  order  to  secure  ourselves  ftcninst  being 
prejudged  of  injustice  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  we  may  at  once  state  our  opinion, 
that  as  surprising  powers  of  merely  sensual 
perception  and  expression  are  to  be  detected 
in  the  poems  of  Keats  as  in  any  others  within 
the  range  of  English  literature.  Herricli 
'"    ■"  '"  ""is  own  way,  by  fits,  and 


in  a  few  ui^le  passages  ;  and  Chav 
pieces  of  briUiant  and  unmixed  word-painting 
which  have  no  equals  in  our  language ;  but 
the  power  that  these  great  poets  attamed,  or 
at  least  exerted,  only  in  moments,  was  the 
common  manner  and  easy  habit  of  the  won- 
derful man,  who  may  claim  the  honor  of 
having  assisted  more  than  any  other  writer, 
except  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  orirination  of 
the  remarkable  school  of  poetry  which  is  yet 
in  its  vigorous  youth,  and  exhibits  indications 
of  capabilities  of  unlimited  expansion.  We 
also  anticipate  objections  that  might  be  urged, 
with  apparent  reason,  against  the  following 
remarlu,  by  stating  our  conviction,  that  the 
TOL.  XVL    Na  n.  10 


short-comings  of  which  wc  shall  complain, 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  mature  pro- 
ductions of  Keat.s,  had  he  lived  to  product' 
them.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  take 
occasion  to  show,  iiis  mind,  which  was  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  growth  almost  unpre- 
cedcntcdly  rapid,  was  on  the  eve  of  passbg 
beyond  the  terrestrial  sphere  in  which  he  had 
as  yet  moved,  when  death  cut  short  hU 
marvellous,  and  only  just  commenced,  career. 
To  Keats,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  to 
any  poet  bom  in  Christian  times. 


His  mind,  like  Goethe's,  was  "lighted  from 
below."  Not  a  ray  of  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  had,  as  yet,  illumined  it. 

The  character  of  the  poet,  in  as  far  a» 
it  differs  from  that  of  other  men,  is  indeed  a 
subject  of  too  much  importance  to  allow  of 
our  sacrificing   this   admirable  occasion  for 
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extending  our  knowledge  conoerning  it,  to  our 
tenderness,  or  to  that  of  our  readers,  for  the 
young  writer  of  whom  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
IS  at  once  the  faithful  biographer,  and  the 
eloquent  apologist.  Mr.  Milnes  will  pardon 
us  if  our  deductions  from  the  data  with  which 
he  has  supplied  us,  do  not  wholly  coincide 
with  his  own  inferences.  We  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  detect,  even  in  Keats'  latest 
letters  and  compositions,  anything  more  than 
a  strong  promise  of,  and  aspiration  towards 
many  qualities  of  character  and  genius,  which 
Mr.  Milnes  regards  as  already  niunbered 
among  the  constituents  of  the  young  poet's 
life  and  power. 

Extraordinary  poetical  genius,  notwith- 
standing its  resemblance  to  exuberant  health, 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  deeply  seated  disease.  In  most 
cases,  the  poetical  power  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  abnormal  habit  of  sensation. 

"  We  are  men  of  mined  blood, 
Thereby  comes  it  we  are  wise.** 

For  that  the  consumption  and  insanity  which 
have  often  terminated  the  careers  of  men  of 
genius,  have  been  not  so  much  the  conse- 
quences as  the  causes  of  their  superiority,  is 
suflSciently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  those 
diseases  have  been,  in  such  cases,  as  in  com- 
mon ones,  most  frequently  hereditary. 

It  is  a  curioiis  medical  fact,  which  we  have 
heard  stated  by  first  rate  authorities,  that 
instances  are  not  extraordinary  of  families,  in 
which,  while  one  member  has  been  afflicted 
with  consumption,  a  second  with  scrofula, 
and  a  third  with  insanity,  the  fourth  has  been 
endowed  with  brilliant  genius. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  no  more 
impugn  the  transcendent  value  which  the 
productions  of  genius  usually  bear,  than  the 
naturalist  questions  the  value  of  a  precious 
gum,  in  describing  it  as  the  result  of  vegeta- 
ble malformations  or  disease.  Nor  would  we 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  ordinary  absence  in 
the  man  of  genius  of  a  great  general  superiori- 
ty of  moral  character,  when  compared  with 
the  common  rank  of  men.  Genius,  however 
fantastical  may  be  the  form  which  it  assumes, 
is,  in  essence,  an  extraordinary  honesty  ;  an 
honesty  which  too  often  refuses  to  exert  itself 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect,  and  which,  then,  in  its  highest  ener- 
gy, produces  a  Raphael  or  a  Coleridge  ;  but 
which,  sometimes,  while  it  purifies  the  senses, 
and  perfects  their  expression,  prevents  also 
every  incontinence  of  character,  and  carries 
manhood  to  its  height  in  a  Milton  or  a  Michael 


Angelo.  Minds  belonging  to  this  latter 
category,  the  aloe-blossoms  of  humanity, 
appear  less  than  others  to  have  been  indebted 
to  disease  for  their  pre-eminence. 

In  almost  every  page  of  the  work  before 
us,  the  close  connection  between  the  genius 
of  Keats  and  his  constitutional  malady  pro- 
nounces itself.  No  comment  of  ours  could 
deepen  the  emphasis  of  the  following  passages, 
taken  nearly  at  random  from  the  mass  of 
similar  passages,  of  which  the  letters  of  the 
young  poet  in  great  part  consist : — 

'*  I  have  Uiis  morning  such  a  lethargy  tliat  I 
cannot  write.  The  reason  of  my  delaying  is 
oftentimes  from  this  feeling :  I  wait  for  a  proper 
temper.  I  am  now  so  depressed  that  I  have  not 
an  idea  to  put  to  paper  ;  my  hand  feels  like  lead, 
and  yet  it  is  an  unpleasant  numbness;  it  docs  not 
take  away  the  pain  of  existence ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  write.  Monday.  You  see  how  I  have 
delayed — and  even  now  I  have  but  a  confused  idea 
of  what  I  ^ould  be  about  My  intellect  must  be 
in  a  degenerating  state ;  it  must  be,  for  when  I 
should  be  writing  about — God  knows  what,  I  am 
troubling  you  wiih  moods  of  my  own  mind — or 
rather  body — for  mind  there  is  none.  I  am  in  that 
temper,  that  if  I  were  under  water,  I  would 
scarcely  kick  to  come  to  the  top.  I  know  very 
well  this  is  all  nonsense.  In  a  snort  time,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  in  a  temper  to  feel  sensibly  your  men- 
tion of  my  book.  In  vain  have  I  waited  till  Mon- 
day, to  have  any  interest  in  that  or  in  anything 
else.  I  feel  no  spur  at  my  brother's  going  to 
America ;  and  am  almost  stony-hearted  about  his 
wedding." 

"  I  am  this  morning  in  a  sort  of  temper,  indo- 
lent, and  supremely  careless ;  I  long  after  a  stanza 
or  two  of  I'homson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence ;'  my 
passions  are  all  asleep  from  my  having  slumbered 
till  nearly  eleven,  and  weakened  the  animal  fibre 
all  over  mc  to  u  delightful  sensation, — about  three 
degrees  on  this  side  of  faintness.  If  I  had  teeth 
of  pearl,  and  the  breath  of  liUes,  I  should  call  it 
languor;  but  as  I  am,  I  must  call  it  laziness. 
The  fibres  of  the  brain  are  relaxed  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  snch  a  happy 
degree,  that  pleasure  has  no  show  of  enticement, 
and  pain  no  unbearable  frown.  Neither  poetry, 
nor  ambition,  nor  love,  have  any  show  of  alertness 
of  countenance  as  they  pass  by;  they  seem 
rather  three  figures  on  a  Greek  vase  ;  a  man  and 
two  women,  whom  no  one  but  myself  would  dis- 
tinguish in  their  disguisement.  This  is  the  only 
happiness ;  and  is  a  rare  instance  of  advantage 
in  the  body  overpowering  the  mind." 

"  I  feel  I  must  again  begin  with  my  poetry,  for 
if  I  am  not  in  action  I  am  in  pain.  '"'•'*  I 
live  under  an  everlasting  restraint,  never  relieved 
unless  I  am  composing,  so  I  will  write  away." 

"The  relief, — the  feverish  relief  of  poetry. 
*  *  *  This  morning  poetry  has  conquered.  I 
have  relapsed  into  those  abstractions  which  are 
my  only  life.  I  feel  escaped  from  a  new  and 
threatening  sorrow;   and  I  am  thankful  for  it 
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There  is  an  awful  warmth  about  my  heart,  like  a 
load  of  immortality.*' 

'*  I  carry  all  matters  to  an  extreme — so  when 
I  have  any  little  cause  of  vexation,  it  grows  in 
five  minutes  into  a  theme  for  Sophocles.  Then, 
and  in  that  temper,  if  I  write  to  any  friend,  I  have 
80  little  self-possession,  that  I  frive  him  time  for 
grieving  at  tJie  very  time,  perhaps,  when  I  am 
laughing  at  a  pun." 

**  We  are  still  here  enveloped  in  clouds.  I  lay 
awake  last  night  listening  to  the  min,  with  a  sense 
of  being  drowned  and  rot^  like  a  grain  of  wheat.'' 

All  the  above  passages  were  written  long 
before  the  appearance  of  the  acknowledged 
symptoms  of  consumption,and  to  us  they  seem 
to  have  shown  forth  the  end  as  infallibly  as 
did  the  nerveless  clasp  of  the  hand,  from 
which  Coleridge  predicted  the  early  death  of 
Keats,  at  an  equal  dbtance  of  time  from  its 
occurrence. 

To  theorize  justly  upon  character  is  the 
more  difficult  for  the  extreme  ease  with  which 
mere  plausibilities  may  be  put  forth  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  common  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased,  in  the  present  case,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  constantly  distinguishing  between 
signs  of  character  and  the  products  of  a  very 
peculiar  physical  tcmpeniment,always  subject 
to  the  influence  of  a  malady,  which,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  is  frequently  so  subtle  as  to 
defy  detection,  and  to  cause  its  identification 
for  a  long  period,  with  the  constitution  that 
it  is  destroying.  The  case  becomes  still 
further  complicated,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  periods  of  prostnition  and  lethargy, 
which  are  the  re-action  that  follows  inevitably 
from  the  prodigious  activity  of  poetical  pro- 
duction. To  mve  anything  like  a  systematic 
^lew  of  the  mmd  and  character  of  Keats,  is 
therefore  more  than  we  dare  to  undertake ; 
all  we  can  attempt  is,  to  select  the  sahent 
points  of  the  work  before  us,  and  to  present 
them  to  our  readers  in  such  juxtaposition  and 
contrast  as  may  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  elimination  of  their  significance. 

A  cotemporary  journal  of  respectable 
authority,  pronounces  the  writings  of  Keats 
to  be  distingnished  by  two  of  tne  Miltonic 
characteristics  of  poetry,  sensuousness  and 
passion,  and  to  be  wanting  in  the  third,  sim- 
plicity. We  do  not  think  that  Keats'  verses 
are  characterized  remarkably  by  either  of 
these  qualities,  in  the  sense  in  which  Milton 
understood  them,  when  he  proclaimed  his 
famous  rule.  That  Keats'  poems,  if  we 
except  certain  parts  of  the  fragment  of 
Hyperion,  want  simplicity,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  proof  or  illustration.  Hjb  verses  con- 
stitute a  region  ot  eje-wearjing  spleador, 


from  which  all  who  can  duly  apprcciato . 
them,  must  feel  glad  to  escape,  after  the 
astonishment  and  rapture  caused  by  a  short 
sojourn  among  them.  As  for  sensuousness, 
it  is  an  excellence  which  cannot  thrive  in  the 
presence  of  sensuality  ;  and  it  is  by  sensuali- 
ty, in  the  broader,  and  not  in  the  vulgar  and 
degrading  sense  of  the  term,  that  Keats' 
poems  are  most  obviously  characterized. 
Tliis  charge,  for  such  we  admit  that  it  is,  must 
be  substantiated ;  and  to  this  object  we  devote 
our  second  batch  of  extracts.  They  will  be, 
not  from  Keats*  poems,  but  from  his  letters  ; 
since  the  shortest  way  of  establishing  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  quality  in  a  man's 
writings  is  to  show  it  to  have  been  constantly 
present  in  his  personal  character. 

The  first  quotation  we  make  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  contains  Keats'  explicit  tes- 
timony against  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
quality  in  point.  Notwithstanding  tlie  youn^ 
poet's  unusual  honesty  of  character,  he  would 
probably  not  have  made  the  following  confes- 
sion and  compliiint,  had  he  not  secretly, 
though  certainly  very  erroneously,  believed 
them  to  be  a  revelation  of  traits  of  which  he 
was  possessed  in  common  with  Shakspeare. 

"  As  to  the  poetical  character  itself,  (I  mean  that 
sort  of  which,  if  I  am  anything,  J  am  a  member, 
that  sort  distinguished  from  the  Wordsworthian, 
or  egotistical  sublime,  which  is  a  thing  per  se^  and 
stands  alone,)  it  is  not  itself— it  has  no  self— it  is 
everything  and  nothing.  It  has  no  character ;  it 
enjoys  light  and  shade  ;  it  lives  in  a  gusto,  be  it 
foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  mean  or  el- 
evated. It  has  as  much  delight  in  conceiving  an 
lago  as  an  Imo^ne.  What  shocks  tlie  virtuous 
philosopher  delights  the  cameleon  poet  It  does 
no  harm  from  its  relish  of  the  dark  side  of  tilings, 
any  more  than  from  its  taste  of  the  bright  one,  be- 
cause they  both  end  in  speculation.  A  poet  is  the 
most  un poetical  of  anything  in  existence,  because 
he  has  no  identity ;  he  is  continually  in  for  and 
filling  some  other  boJy.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
sea,  and  men  and  women,  who  are  creatures  of  an 
impulse,  are  poetical,  and  have  about  them  an  un- 
changeable attribute ;  the  poet  has  none,  no  iden« 
tity  ;  he  is  certainly  the  most  unpoetical  of  all 
God*8  creatures.  If,  then,  he  has  no  self ;  and  if 
I  am  a  poet,  where  is  the  wonder  that  I  should 
say,  I  would  write  no  more  ?  Might  I  not  at  that 
very  instant  have  been  cogitating  on  the  characters 
of  Saturn  and  Ops  ?  It  is  a  wretched  thi^ig  to 
confess ;  but  it  is  a  very  fact,  that  not  one  word  I 
ever  utter  can  be  taken  for  mnted  as  an  opinion 
growing  out  of  my  identicalnature.  How  can  it 
when  1  nave  no  nature  ?  When  I  am  in  a  room 
with  people,  if  I  am  free  from  speculating  on  cre- 
ations of  my  own  brain,  then,  not  myself  goes 
home  to  myself;  but  the  identity  of  evcic^  cjqs^xbl 
,  \!be  toQmV«Oll«^ft\(t«»^\«0k\BA^vi^^•^^^^sa^^^ 
\  n  wi  YiMiXft  Vwofc  w«aiW*^N^!«^  ^a^««»% 
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men,  bat  in  a  nursery  of  children  it  would  be  the  at  the  end  of  a  journey  or  a  walk,  though  the  car- 
same.  I  know  not  whether  I  make  myself  wholly  pet  were  made  of  silk,  and  the  curtain  of  the 
understood  ;  I  hope  enough  to  make  you  see  morning  clouds,  the  chairs  and  sofas  stuffed  with 
.  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  what  I  said  cygnet's  down,  the  food  manna,  the  wine  beyond 
that  day."  claret,  the  window  opening  on  Windermere,  I 

should  not  feel ;  or  rather  my  happiness  should 

Now  thb  want  of  identity,  as  Keats  calls  not  be  so  fine;  and  my  solitude  is  sublime.    Then, 

it,  has  been  more  or  less  the  characteristic  of  i^^^f^^  ^C  ^^at  I  have  described,  there  is  a  sublim- 

artists  of  all  kinds,  who  have  been  endowed  1^^  ^°  ^^!?°™^  .^^i^'^T  ^^^ '^^"i:^  °^  ^^.  T^ 

cu  Moto  VI  cui  AtuuL  ,     «v                ,    J            ^  IS  my  wife,  and  the  stars  through  my  wmdow 

only  with  the   first,    or  sensual   degree   of  panes  are  my  children.    The  mighty  abrtract  idea 

genius.     In  Keats,  the  preponderance  of  this  of  beauty  in  all  things  I  have,  stifles  the  more  di- 

nature  was,  however,   overwhelming,  espe-  vided  and  minute  domestic  happiness.    An  amia- 

cially  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career.     A  ble  wife  and  sweet  children,  I  contemplate  as  parts 

irreat  revolution  must  have  occurred  in  his  ^^  ^bat  beauty,  but  I  must  have  a  thousand  of 

views,  if  not  in  his  character,  had  he  lived  a  ^^"^  beautiful  particles  to  fill  up  my  heart.    I  feel 

year  or  two  longer  than  he  did  ;  but,  as  it  T^J^"^  T/^  ?!f "^  f^^  ""^  "J  >"»a,gination 

/             \  y        ^.           .1.1    xi.  X  1  •        '  strengthens,  that  I  do  not  live  in  this  world  atone, 

happened,  it  was  irap(^sible  that  his  poetry  as  ^ut  in  a  thousand  worlds.    No  sooner  am  I  alone, 

a  general  thing,  should  be  other  than  sensual,  than  the  shapes  of  Ethic  greatness  are  stationed 


with  such  a  physical  ortranization  as  his,  could  cording  to  my                       .  .^^       .      .     , 

have  ever  entirely  escaned  from  the  nrenon-  shoutmg  in  the  trenches,  or  with  Theocntus  m  the 

flave  ever  entirely  escapea  irona  ine  prepon-  ^j^^  of  Sicily,  or  throw  my  whole  being  into  Tei- 

derance  of  sense  in  his  character  and  writ-  ^^^^^  ^^j  repeating  those  lines,  *  I  wander  like  a 

ings ;  but  a  year  or  two  more  of  reflection  jost  soul  along  the  Stygian  bank,  staying  for 

and  emotion  must  have  led  him  to  the  deter-  waftage.'    I  melt  into  the  air  with  a  voluptuous- 

minate  and  deliberate  adoption  of  a  creed  of  ness  so  delicate  that  I  am  content  to  be  alone, 

some  sort  or  other,  if  it  had  been  no  other  Those  things,  combined  with  the  opinion  I  have 

than  the  wretched  one,  that  all  creeds  are  formed  of  the  quality  of  women,  who  appear  to  me 

worthless  ;  and  this  would  have  been  an  im-  ^f  ^^'J^^"'  ^  ,^^^^"1  *  would  rather  give  a  sugar- 
.  .  1 .  .  I  A  plum  than  my  time,  form  a  bamer  against  matri- 
mense  accMsion  to  hB  mental  power.  A  man  Lny  which  I  rejoice  in." 
Without  a  belief  is  like  a  man  without  a  back- 
bone. Keats  made  the  very  common  mistake  Let  our  readers  judge  whether  this  letter 
of  preferring  the  true  to  the  good ;  for  his  re-  indicates  a  mind  above  or  below  the  cnjoy- 
jection  of  all  opinions  was  nothing  more  than  ment  of  domestic  relationships.  The  most 
nis  refusal  to  accept  of  any  but  such  as  seem-  excellent  notion  that  Keats  can  form  to  liim- 
ed  demonstrably  true.  Had  he  lived  to  think  self  of  a  wife  is  "  a  beautiful  creature,"  w^ho 
and  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did ;  had  his  is  capable  of  being  rendered  more  tempting  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  been  more  ordinarily  oc-  sense,  by  silken  carpets,  feather-stufled  sofas, 
cupied  than  they  were,  about  the  interests  Burgundy,  and  a  lodging  at  Ambleside.  With 
and  mysteries  of  the  immortiil  spirit,  Despair  such  views,  the  young  poet  did  very  well  to 
must  have  chased  him  from  the  regions  of  in-  remain  contented  with  the  roaring  of  the  wind 
difference,  Goodness  would  probably  have  as-  for  his  wife  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  held 
serted  her  superiority  over  formal  Truth,  to  up  his  power  of  being  so  easily  satisfied,  as  a 
which  she  is  the  only  guide ;  and,  finally,  mark  of  distinction  beyond  those  who,  while 
commanded  by  her,  he  would  have  chosen  they  are  awake  to  all  the  wonder  and  beauty 
some  star  to  steer  by,  althougli  compelled  to  of  material  nature,  are  cognizant  hkewise  of 
do  so  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  w^as,  at  the  deeper  and  more  religious  worth  of  hu- 
best,  but  an  approximation  to  the,  perhaps,  manity,  and  alive  to  the  "ever  new  delight" 
undiscoverable  pole  of  absolute  verity.  which  arises  out  of  woman's  harmonizing  con- 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  one  in  which  trasts  with  man,  and  out  of  her  delicate  and 

mere  onesidedness  of  vision  and  defect  of  hu-  love-producing  subordination  to  him. 

man  love  demand  to  be  regarded  as  more  A  short  period  before  his  death,  Keats  fell 

than  ordinary  universality  of  mind  and  eleva-  violently  in  love.     In  his  letters  we  have  a 

tion  of  feeling.     Tlie  letter  is  to  his  brother  few  vivid  glimpses  of  the  young  lady.     Here 

in  America,  who  had  recently  been  married : —  are  two  which  show  that  the  lover  was  faith- 
ful to  what  seems  to  have  been  his  ideal,  at 

"  Notwithstanding  your  happiness  and  your  re-  the  time  when  he  was  "  fancy  free  :" 
commendation,  I  hope  I  shall  never  marry  ;  though 

the  most  beautiful  creature  were  waiting  for  me  "  She  is  not  a  Geopatra,  but  at  least  a  Char- 
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mian ;  sho  has  a  rich  eastern  look,  she  has  fine 
eves  and  manners ;  when  she  comen  into  the  room 
she  makes  the  same  impression  as  the  beauty  of  a 
leopardess ;  she  iH  too  fine  and  conscious  of  lier- 
self  to  repulse  any  man  that  may  address  her,  from 
habit  she  thinks  tnat  nothirifr  particular ;  I  always 
find  myself  more  at  ease  with  such  a  woman." 

"  She  is  a  fine  things,  speaking  in  a  worldly  way, 
for  there  are  two  distinct  tempers  of  mind  in  which 
we  judge  of  things — the  worldly,  theatrical,  and 
pantomimical,  and  the  unearthly,  spiritual,  and 
ethereal.  In  the  former,  Buonaparte,  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  Charmian,  hold  the  first  place  in  onr 
minds.  In  the  latter,  John  Howard,  Bisliop  Hook- 
er rocking  his  child^s  cradle,  and  you,  my  dear  sis- 
ter, are  the  conquering  feelings.  As  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  love  the  rich  talk  of  a  Charmian ;  as  an 
eternal  being,  I  love  the  thought  of  you.  I  should 
like  her  to  ruin  me,  and  I  should  like  you  to  save 


me. 


This  last  sentence,  though  it  sounds  very 
like  nonsense,  is,  nevertheless,  an  important 
one.  It  is  ohvious  that  when  Keats  wrote  it, 
the  first  alternative  would  have  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  second.  Indeed,  his  subse- 
quent story  shows  beyond  doubt  that  "  the 
worldly,  theatrical,  and  pantomimical,"  vastly 
outweighed,  in  the  poet's  practical  estimation, 
the  "unearthly,  spiritual,  and  ethereal." 
"  This  Charmian,"  whatever  the  fair  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  of  which  she  may  have 
been  possessed,  soon  engrossed  the  whole  of 
Keats  being,  simply  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  her  personal  attractions. 

Mr.  Milncs  has  perceived  the  Kability  of 
Keats*  nature  to  the  charge  that  we  arc  now 
making  against  it,  and  he  defends  him  upon 
the  plea  of  youth,  and  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment. Could  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of 
the  validity  of  this  plea,  our  readers  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  present  complaint ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  quality  under 
discussion  was  vitally  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  Keats ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  not  only  af- 
fected his  life  and  writings,  but  entered  into 
his  ideal  of  what  was  desirable.  A  man  is  to 
be  iudged,  not  so  much  by  what  he  outward- 
ly 18,  as  by  what  he  wishes  to  become.  Let 
Keats  be  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth  :  "I 
have  been  hovering  for  some  time  between  an 
exqubite  sense  of  the  luxurious  and  a  love  for 
philosophy.  Were  I  calculated  for  the  for- 
mer, I  should  be  glad  ;  but  as  I  am  not"  (his 
health  was  then  breaking  down)  **  I  shall 
turn  all  my  soul  to  the  latter." 

Mr.  Milnes  tells  us  that — 

"  Keats'  health  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented 
him  from  indulging  somewhat  in  that  dissipation 
which  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  young  energies 
of  ardent  temperaments,  unconscious  of  how 


scanty  a  portion  of  vital  stren^h  had  been  allotted 
to  him  ;  but  a  strictly  regulated  nnd  abstinent  life 
would  have  appeared  to  him  pedantic  and  senti- 
mental. He  did  not  however,  to  anv  serious  ex- 
tent,  allow  wine  to  usurp  on  hid  intellect,  or 
games  of  chance  to  impair  his  menns,  for  in  his 
letters  to  his  brothers  ho  speaks  of  having  drank 
too  mucli  as  of  a  piece  of  rare  joviality ,''  &c. 

We  repeat,  that  wc  do  not  believe  Keats' 
dissipation,  such  as  it  was,  to  have  been  the 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  the  *'  young  energies 
of  an  ardent  temperament."  To  us  Keats 
seems  to  have  pursued  the  pleasures  and 
temptations  of  sense,  rather  than  to  have  been 
pursued  by  them.  We  often  find  him  feast- 
ing coolly  over  the  imagination  of  sensual  en- 
joyment. *•  Talking  of  pleasure,  this  moment 
I  w<is  writing  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  to  my  mouth  a  nectarine.  Good 
God  !  how  fine !  it  went  down  soft,  pulpy, 
slushy,  oozy — all  its  delicious  embonpoint 
melted  down  my  throat  like  a  largo  beatified 
strawberry."  He  sometimes  aspires  to  bo 
thought  a  tippler,  gamester,  kc,  but  it  is 
with  the  air  uf  an  unripe  boy,  awkwardly 
feigning  the  irregukrities  of  a  man. 

Wc  have  not  noticed  one -fourth  of  the  pas- 
sages which  we  had  marked  for  quotation, 
as  corroborating  our  views  upon  this  point ; 
but  one  proof  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  and 
we  are  glad  to  turn  from  this  part  of  our 
task  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  showing 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  mind  of 
Keats,  before  its  withdrawal  from  the  world, 
was  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  alteration. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  present 
purpose  is  to  examine  the  character  of  Keats* 
solely  in  order  to  the  illustration  of  his  poetry, 
and  of  the  species  of  poetry  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Otherwise  we  should  have  gone  more 
fully  into  the  circumstances  whereby  the 
moral  agency  of  young  Keats  is  partly  un- 
burthened  of  the  responsibility  of  much 
temporarily  defective  feeling,  and  erroneous 
thought.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  take  a  hastj 
glance  at  two  or  three  of  those  circumstances. 

"  His  mother,  a  livelv  and  intellitfent  woman. 

• 

was  supposed  to  have  prematurely  hastened 
the  birth  of  John  bif  her  passionate  lore  of 
amusement,  though  his  constitution  at  first 
gave  no  signs  of  th(!  peculiar  debility  of  a 
seventh  months  child"  Keats  was,  more- 
over, unfortunate,  we  venture  to  think,  in 
some  of  the  friends,  who  by  their  powers  and 
their  reputations  were  calculated  to  exert  the 
greatest  influence  upon  him,  at  the  most  sus- 
ceptible period  of  his  life.  Extremely  clever, 
"  self-educated"  men  arc  not  ofteu  oChftx^Nsft^ 
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than  very  ill  adapted  to  form  the  standard  of 
moral  taste  in  a  young  man,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  by  antagonism.  We  fancy  that  we  hear 
the  voice  of  some  of  Keats'  distinguished 
preceptors,  in  such  sentences  as  the  following, 
"  Failings  I  am  always  rather  rejoiced  to  find 
in  a  man  than  sorry  for  it,  they  bring  us  to  a 
level."  John  Keats  was,  however,  so  vastly 
superior  to  even  the  most  gifted  of  his  really 
intimate  friends,  that  their  mfluence,  as  far  as 
it  was  undesirable,  could  not  have  endured. 
It  was,  in  fact,  rapidly  waning,  when  he  was 
removed  from  its  sphere  by  his  visit  to  Italy. 
Here  are  a  few  glimpses  of  an  emphatically 
transitional  state : — 

"  I  have,  of  late,  been  moulling,  not  for  fresh 
feathers  and  wings ;  they  arc  gone ;  and  in  their 
stead  I  hope  to  have  a  pair  of  sublunary  legs.  I 
have  altered  not  from  a  chrysalis  into  a  butterfly, 
but  the  contrary." 

"  The  most  unhappy  hours  in  our  lives  are  those 
in  which  we  recollect  times  past  to  our  own  blush- 
ing. If  we  are  immortal,  that  must  bo  the  hell. 
If  I  must  be  immortal,  I  hope  it  will  be  after  taking 
a  little  of  *  that  watery  labyrinth,'  in  order  to  for- 
get some  of  my  schoolboy  days,  and  others  since 
Uien." 

••  A  year  ago,  I  could  not  understand  in  the 
slightest  degree  Raphael's  cartoons ;  now  I  begin 
to  read  them  a  little." 

"  From  the  time  you  left  us  our  friends  say  I 
have  altered  so  completely  I  am  not  like  the  same 
person.  *  *  *  Some  think  I  have  lost  that 
poetic  fire  and  ardor  they  say  I  once  had ;  the  fact 
IS,  I  perhaps  have,  but  instead  of  that  I  hope  I 
shall  substitute  a  more  thoughtful  and  quiet  power. 
I  am  more  contented  to  read  and  think,  but  am 
seldom  haunted  with  ambitious  thoughts.  I  am 
scarcely  contented  to  write  the  best  verses  for  the 
fever  they  leave  behind.  I  want  to  compose  this 
without  fever ;  I  hope  I  shall  one  day." 

The  following  sentences  are  addressed .  to 
his  friend  Mr.  J.  K.  Reynolds  : — 

"  One  of  the  first  pleasures  I  look  to  is  your 
happy  marriage — the  more  so  since  1  have  felt 
the  pleasure  of  loving  a  sister-in-law.  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  become  so  much  attached  in 
so  short  a  time ;  things  like  thesey  and  they  are  real^ 
have  made  me  resolve  to  have  a  care  of  my  health." 

*  *  ♦  «  We  can  see  horribly  clear,  in  the 
works  of  such  a  man,  (Burns,)  his  whole  life,  as 
if  we  were  God's  spies.  ♦  ♦  *  What  were 
his  addresses  to  Jean  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
I  should  not  speak  to  you — yet  why  not  ?  You 
are  not  in  the  same  case — you  are  in  the  right  path, 
and  yon  shall  not  be  deceived.  I  have  spoken  to 
you  against  marriage,  but  it  was  general.  The 
prospect  to  me,  in  those  matters,  has  been  so 
blank  that  I  have  not  been  unwilling  to  die." 

These  words,  it  is  true,  were  written  before 


the  "  Charmian''  fever  overtook  him,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  a 
fever  only,  and  not  the  final  decision  and 
devotion  of  his  being.  The  next  quotation 
we  make  b  very  curious  : — 

"  I  said  if  there  were  three  things  superior  in 
the  modem  world  they  were  *The  Excursion,' 
*  Haydon's  Pictures,'  and  *  Hazlitt's  Depth  of 
Taste.'  Not  thus  speaking  with  any  poor  vanity 
that  works  of  genius  were  the  first  things  in  this 
world.  No !  ror  that  sort  of  probity  and  disinter- 
estedness that  such  men  as  Bailey  possess,  does 
hold  and  grasp  the  tip-top  of  any  spiritual  honors 
that  can  be  paid  to  anything  in  this  world ;  and, 
moreover,  having  this  feeling  at  this  present  come 
over  me  in  its  full  force,  I  sat  down  to  write  to 
you  with  a  grateful  heart  in  that  I  had  not  a  brother 
who  did  not  feel  and  credit  me  for  a  deeper  feeling 
and  devotion  for  his  uprightness  than  for  any  mark 
of  genius  however  splendid." 

This  is  a  peculiarly  uncomfortable  passage. 
It  is  the  phrase  of  a  man  who  has  abandoned 
a  lower  order  of  thought  and  feehng  without . 
having  attained  anything  more  than  a  fore- 
taste of  the  higher  order  for  which  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  made.  "  The  Excursion"  looks 
as  if  it  did  not  well  know  what  to  do  in  the 
novel  society  of  "Haydon's  Pictures,"  and 
"  Hazlitt's  Depth  of  Taste,"  and  the  morality 
of  the  passage  is  uneasily  arrayed  in  the 
self-conscious  and  somewhat  mclo-dramatic 
sublimity  of  the  wording ;  such  phrases  as, 
"does  hold  and  grasp  the  tip-top  of  any 
spiritual  honors,"  and  "tw  that  I  had  not  a 
brother,"  <kc.,  being  assuredly  very  unusual 
modes  of  language  when  employed  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  ordinary  truth, — that  an 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

The  next,  and  the  longest  quotation  we 
shall  make,  is  valuable  on  its  own  account, 
as  well  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it  illus- 
trates the  transitional  and  improving  condition 
of  Keats'  mind.  In  it  Keats  falls  into  the 
vulgar  impiety  of  juxta-posing  our  Saviour 
and  Socrates,  but  wc  fancy  that  there  is  also 
in  it  an  earnestness  of  heart,  an  inquisitive- 
ness  of  intellect,  and  a  deep  thirst  for,  and 
even  foretaste  of,  a  higher  region  of  existence 
than  has  as  yet  been  attained  by  the  writer ; 
all  of  which,  working  together,  must  ere  long 
have  awakened  him  to  a  perception  of  the 
weakness  of  much  that  he  was  mistaking  for 
strength,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ruinous  false- 
hood and  real  narrow-mindedness  of  views 
which  he  had  as  yet  maintained  with  a  com- 
placent faith  in  the  liberality  ,they  conferred 
upon  their  holders,  and  to  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  meekly  submitting  all  his  facul- 
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ties  to  an  ezternaL  oracle,  if  it  were  only  in    one  opinion.    Yet  in  this  may  I  not  be  free  from 
order  to  their  complete  artistical  cultivation.     ^»n»  may  there  not  be  superior  beings  amused  with 

any  graceful,  though  instinctive  attitude  my  mind 

« I  have  this  moment  received  a  note  from  Has-    "^^y  ^*"  !"^^»  f «  \  *™  entertained  with  the  alert- 


.V.VWW.  insensibility;  I  shall  CO  ..WVW.T..  ..^...^..x,.,  ..       -    l  •     i-  i 

to  sec  him.    This  is  the  world-thus  we  cannot    commonest  man^  shows  a  grace  in  his  quarrel. 


of  trouble  is  put  into  the  wide  arable  land  of  events:  '^  ^^  '^ »«  "«^  ^  ^"^  *  ,^»"Pg  as  philosophy,  for  the 

while  we  ai^e  laughing  it  sproute,  it  grows,  and  f*'",^  '^l^?"  *»  ^"  ^*g^^  'I  °«^,  ^^  «"«  ^/*""fi^," 

suddenly  bears  a  ^isonous  fruit  which  we  must  ^"\^'>- ,  9'''''  ""^  this  credit-do  you  not  think  1 

pluck.    Even  so  we  have  leisure  to  reason  on  the  «^"^'^  !i;  ^''?1^7\fl    ^*''®  '"^  ^^"'  credit  and 

misfortunes  of  our  friends ;  our  own  touch  us  too  y°"  Yu"  r"^      rx^u^  """  ""^  '''^"  ''^*'''"'''  ^  '^' 

nearly  for  wonls.    Very  few  men  have  ever  ar-  ^"^^  **>«  *^°®«  °*^  Milton- 
rived  at  a  complete  disinterestedness  of  mind—        «How  charming  is  divine  philosophy, 
very  few  have  been  interested  by  a  pure  desire  of  Nor  harsh  nor  crabbed  as  dull  iooU  suppose, 

the  benefit  of  others.     In  the  greater  part  of  the  But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.' 

benefactorsof  humanity  some  meretricious  motive 

has  sullied  their  greatness,  some  melo-dramatic  "  No,  not  for  myself,  feeling  grateful  as  I  do  to 
scenery  has  fascinated  them.  From  the  manner  h*vo  got  into  a  state  of  mind  to  relish  them  prop- 
in  which  I  feel  Haslam's  misfortune  I  perceive  how  ^'"b'-  Nothing  ever  becomes  real  till  it  is  ex- 
far  I  am  from  any  humble  standard  of  disinterest-  perienced ;  even  a  proverb  is  no  proverb  to  you 
edness ;  yet  this  feeling  ought  to  be  carried  to  its  till  life  has  illustrated  it.  I  am  afraid  that  your 
highest  pitch,  as  there  Ts  no  fear  of  its  ever  injur-  anxiety  for  me  leads  you  to  fv>ar  the  violence  of 
ing  society.  In  wild  nature  the  hawk  would  lose  "™y  temperament,  continuallv  smothered  down ;  for 
his  breakfast  of  robins,  and  the  robin  his  of  worms ;  that  reason  I  did  not  intend  to  have  sent  you  the 
the  lion  must  starve  as  well  as  the  swallow.  The  following  sonnet,  but  look  over  the  two  last  pages, 
proater  part  of  men  make  their  way  with  the  same  *"^  see  ifl  have  not  that  in  me  which  will  btar  the 
instinctiveness,  the  same  unwandering  eye  from  buffets  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  Ixjst  comment 
their  purposes,  the  same  animal  eagerness  as  the  o"  »"y  sonnet ;  it  will  show  you  that  it  was  written 
hawk :  the  hawk  wanU  a  mate,  so  does  man  ;  look  ^^'^th  no  agony,  but  that  of  ignorance  ;  with  no 
at  them  both,  they  set  about  it  and  procure  one  in  thirst,  but  that  of  knowledge  when  pushed  to  the 
the  same  manner ;  tliey  want  both  a  nest— they  P^int ;  though  the  first  steps  to  it  were  through  my 
both  set  about  one  in  the  same  manner.  The  ""man  [wssions,  they  went  away,  and  I  wrote 
noble  animal  man  for  iiis  amusement  smokes  a  ^\»th  my  mind,  and  perhaps,  I  may  confesa,  a  little 
pipe,  the  hawk  balances  about  the  clouds ;  that  is  ^^t  of  my  heart. 

the  only  difference  of  their  leisures.    This  it  is  «<  wu.,  ^:i  i  i..,,  i  ^^    •  v*  «  -iw  n 

that  makes  the  nmui^ment  of  life  to  a  speculative       J^''^  '',"' '  '?"b1«  to-n.ght  7  no  voice  will  tell, 
mind.    I  go  among  the  fields  and  catch  a  glimpse       ^■^'.TJTT      T"^"^  response, 
of  a  stoat  or  a  field-mouse  peeping  out^of  Se       &.V°  ^f  Ll™'L*'^:f?r  °'  ^T" ''""  '' 

htS  fn-rt  "T^  ^  '''''''^'  t       He'  rt  r  K„7?  '«  heUTad'^aTrne ; 
EuildTJ^SraSf!ls:fal„  ISyi^tlZ^'H       '  soy    wherefon.  did  .  ,a„gK._Oh!   miml 

to  what  ?    The  creature  hath  a  purpose,  and  his       nu  a  .!u««L  i  <i..i,»^..  «««•  «.,-.  i  «,^ 
«,.«-  «-«  k-:^i  ♦    .  uu  ••       «  *   /u  \if     I  On  darkness!  darkness,  ever  must  I  moan 

eyes  are  brc^ht  with  it.      But  then,  as  Words-       m  .•      u  .j  i   n      ji      .  • 

«;^^i>  «-.,«  t.,  «i     ^11     u  u    -* »    rpi  To  question  heaven  and  hell  and  heart  in  vain — 

worth  says,  *  we  have  all  a  human  heart.     There        iin/*  j«  i  i  i       \  <%    t  i  .i  •    i   •     •   i 

;-  -«  «uJ-:\  fi,^  •«  I .,  *      *    J-      ♦        -r  >vhy  did  1  laugh  ?    I  know  this  being  s  lease 

IS  an  electric  fire  in  human  nature  tending  to  purify,        »|„  v  „^„  4^  ;,^  „«««.»  i.i:  ,^«^  ^^^^a^ 
.^«K»*».»^.»»«K^  ^u  ~  »        .u       •  JMy  lancv  to  Its  utmost  blisses  spreads, 

80  that  among  these  human  creatures  there  is  con-       vi*  -«..i:i  1  ««  ♦».:-  ««,.«  ^.\a^i.X^  ^«-.1« 
•:...,. 11..  ^^».^  1  :^K    f  »       I  mu      •..  1  et  could  1  on  this  very  midnight  cease, 

tiiiuaily  some  birth  of  new  heroism.    The  pitv  is        a   j  *i  u*         j         •     *       •      u    j 

♦k«»  ...^  «,««f  ...««j ♦  r  1     ij    *  }   I-  And  the  world  s  gaudy  ensigns  see  in  shreds ; 

l^»Ti  in  ,^.mT    1 1  T  tT^,  ^  F       Verse,  fame,  and  beauty,  are  intense  indeed, 

l/I^Z  "^!^,  i  J.^*'?  ?° ''""k ' i'^f  "'°"''"""'*       But  death  intenser,  death  is  life's  high  meed  " 
of  people  never  heard  of  have  had  hearts  com-  *  ** 

pletely  disinterested.     I  can  remember  but  two;        "I  went  to  bed  and  enjoyed  an  unintemipted 

Socrates  and  Jesus.     Their  histories  evince  it.  sleep." 
What  I  heard  Taylor  obser\'e  with   respect  to 

Socrates  may  be  said  of  Jesus— that  though  ho         The  above  sonnet  is  remarkably  fine  and 

transmitted  no  writing  of  his  own  to  posterity,  we  of    extreme  interest.     "The  cloudy  porch 

have  his  mind  and  his  savings  and  his  greatness  that  opens   on  the  sun"  of  Christiaiiity  b 

handed  to  us  by  others.    Even  here,  though  1  am  ^f^^^  made  up  of  such  misgivings  as  aro 

pursuing  the  same  instinctive  course  as  the  veriest  .1       •  '    i       m      ^«*?i^    J«-«-«^  :- 

knimal  you  can  think  of,  I  am,  however,  young,  ^>^?''^»°  expressed.      Ihe  entire   passage  it 

and  writing  at  random;  straining  after  panicles  of  valuable,  moreover,  as  an  illustration  of  the 

light  in  the  midst  of  a  great  darkness,  without  laborious  introspection  which  must  have  been 

knowing  the  bearing  of  any  one  assertion,  of  any  constantly  cxcrcbed  by  the  mind  of  KeaU. 
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This  introspection  or  self-consciousness  is  a 
very  important  element  of  the  discipline 
which  every  great  artist  has  probably  at 
some  time  or  other  undergone,  and  it  is  a 
feature  which  deserves  attentive  considera- 
tion here,  inasmuch  as  with  the  peculiar 
order  of  poets  to  which*  Keats  must  be  said 
to  have  belonged,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  "  Hyperion,"  such  self- 
consciousness  becomes  an  integral  portion 
of  the  effect,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
background  as  a  subordinated  mean  of  ob- 
taining it.  Concerning  this  characteristic 
of  Keats*  poetry  we  shall  presently  speak 
more  at  large.  As  a  trait  of  the  young 
poet's  personal  character,  this  habitual  self- 
contemplation  accounts  for  the  apparent 
want  of  heart  which  sometimes  repels  us  in 
his  letters,  and  which  seems  to  have  render- 
ed precarious  such  of  his  friendships  as  were 
not  founded  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  in 
hero- worship.  Lastly,  of  this  fragment  of  a 
hasty  letter  it  is  to  be  obsen-ed,  that  while 
for  novelty  of  isolated  thoughts  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  expression  it  has  scarcely 
an  equal  among  the  brilliant  and  labored 
products  of  the  modem  negative  and  trans- 
cendental Socinian  school,  it  is  also  distin- 
guished from  these  products  by  a  degree  of 
consecutiveness  and  integrity  which,  two  or 
three  years  later,  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  philosophy  where- 
with those  qualities  are  here  associated. 

Tie  following  are  a  few  interesting 
glimpses  of  his  feelings  with  regard  to  his 
own  productions,  of  his  profound  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  task,  and  of  his  ordinary 
habits  of  composition  and  preparation  for 
composition : — 

"I  begin  to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  my  own 
strength  and  weakness.  Praise  or  blame  has  but 
a  momentary  effect  on  a  man  whose  !ovo  of  beauty 
in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic  of  his 
own  works.    My  own  domestic  criticism  has 

S'ven  me  pain  without  comparison  beyond  what 
lackwooa  or  the  Quarterly  could  possibly  in- 
flict ;  and  also,  when  I  feel  1  am  right  no  external 
praise  can  give  ma  such  a  glow  as  my  own  soli- 
tary perception  and  ratification  of  what  is  fine.  T. 
S.  is  perfectly  rigiit  in  regard  to  the  slip-shod 
Elndymion.  That  it  is  so  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
No !  though  it  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical,  it  is 
as  good  as  I  had  power  to  make  it — by  myself. 
Had  I  been  nervous  about  its  being  a  perfect 
poem,  and  with  that  view  asked  advice  and 
trembled  over  every  page,  it  would  not  have  been 
written,  for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble.  I 
y/nW  write  independently.  I  have  written  inde- 
peDdojtilSy  without  judgment ;  I  may  write  inde- 


pendendy  and  with  judgment  hereafter.  The 
^nius  of  poetry  must  work  out  its  own  salvation 
m  a  man  ;  it  cannot  be  matured  by  law  and  pre- 
cept, but  by  sensation  and  watchfulness  in  itself. 
That  whicn  is  creative  must  create  itself.  In 
Endymion  £  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  and 
thereby  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
soundings,  the  quicksands,  and  the  rocks,  than  if 
I  had  strayed  upon  the  green  shore,  and  piped  a 
silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  and  comfortable  advice.  I 
was  never  afraid  of  failure,  for  I  would  rather  fail 
than  not  be  among  the  greatest" 

"  I  have  copied  my  fourth  book  of  Endymion, 
and  shall  write  the  preface  soon ;  I  wish  it  was 
all  done,  for  I  want  to  forget  it  and  be  free  for 
something  new." 

"  The  little  dramatic  skill  I  may  as  yet  have, 
however  badly  it  might  show  in  a  drama,  would, 
I  think,  be  sufficient  for  a  poem.  I  want  to  dif- 
fuse the  coloring  of  St  Agnes'  Eve,  throughout  a 
poem  in  which  character  and  sentiment  would  be 
the  figures  to  sucli  drapery.  Two  or  three  such 
poems,  if  God  should  spare  me,  tmritten  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  years^  would  be  a  famous 
gradus  ad  Pamassum  altissimum ;  I  mean  they 
would  nerve  me  up  to  the  writing  of  a  few  fine 
plays — my  greatest  ambition  when  I  do  feci  am- 
bitious, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  very  seldom." 

"  I  was  proposing  to  travel  over  the  north  this 
summer ;  there  is  but  one  thing  to  prevent  me. 
I  know  nothing,  I  have  read  nothing,  and  I  mean 
to  follow  Solomon's  directions  of — *  Get  learning 
and  get  understanding.'  I  find  earlier  days  are 
gone  by ;  I  find  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  in  the 
world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge ;  I 
find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but  the  idea  of 
doing  some  good  for  the  world ;  some  do  it  with 
their  society — some  with  their  wit — some  with 
their  benevolence — sortie  with  a  sort  of  power  of 
conferring  pleasure  and  good  humor  on  all  they 
meet,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  all  dutiful  to  the 
command  of  great  Nature.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  me :  the  road  lies  through  application,  study, 
and  thought ;  I  will  pursue  it,  and  for  that  end 
purpose  retiring  for  some  years." 

"  I  should  not  have  consented  to  these  four 
months'  tramping  in  the  Highlands,  but  that  I 
thought  it  would  give  me  more  experience,  rub 
off  more  prejudice,  use  me  to  more  hardship,  iden- 
tify finer  scenes,  load  me  with  grander  mountains, 
and  strengthen  more  my  reach  in  poetry,  than 
would  stopping  at  home  among  Dooks,  even 
though  I  should  reach  Homer." 

"  In  poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms,  and  you  will 
see  how  far  I  am  from  their  centre.  1st,  I  think 
poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine  excess,  and  no 
by  singularity ;  it  should  strike  the  reader  as  the 
wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts,  and  appear 
almost  a  remembrance.  2d,  Its  touches  of  beauty 
should  never  be  half-way,  thereby  making  tlie 
reader  breathless,  instead  of  content.  The  rise, 
the  progress,  the  setting  of  imagery  should,  like 
the  sun,  come  natural  to  him,  shine  over  him,  and 
set  soberly,  although  in  magnificence,  leaving 
him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight.  But  it  is  easier  to 
think  what  poetry  should  be  than  to  write  it,"  &c. 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  to  hope  too 
much  of  a  man  who  liad  done  so  much  as 
Keats,  and  who  thought  so  little  of  it.  We 
must  distinguish  between  a  man's  con6dence 
in  his  powers  and  his  valuation  of  their  pro- 
ducts. A  confidence  in  his  own  power  is  the 
half  of  power ;  whereas  an  overweening  ad- 
miration of  its  results  is  the  surest  check 
upon  its  further  development  and  exercise. 
"  Extol  not  thy  deeds  in  the  counsel  of  thine 
own  heart,  (for  thus)  thou  shalt  eat  up  thy 
leaves  and  lose  thy  fruit,  and  leave  thyself 
as  a  dry  tree,"  is  a  precept  no  less  important 
to  the  artist  than  to  the  moralist — if,  indeed, 
in  courtesy  to  an  established  error,  we  still 
speak  of  them  as  two.  Keats'  confidence  in 
his  capacity  seems  to  have  had  no  limit ; 
but  we  would  not  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  first  was  disproportioned  to  the  last. 
The  severe  and  subtle  critic  Coleridge  is 
known  to  have  regarded  the  promise  exhib- 
ited by  Keats  as  something  exorbitant,  un- 
precedented, and  amazing ;  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  jud^ng  from  what  remains 
to  us  of  his  opinions,  he  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  that  promise  as  being  rather  gigantic 
to  sense  than  spiritually  great. 

From  the  above  passages  we  also  gather 
that  Keats  was  not  likely  to  have  fmed  for 
lack  of  diligence  or  ambition.  "  The  sci- 
ences," writes  Lord  Bacon,  "have  been 
much  hurt  by  pusillanimity,  and  the  slender- 
ness  of  the  tasks  men  have  proposed  them- 
selves." This  is  equally  true  of  the  arts, 
although  the  truth  may  not  be  equally  ap- 
parent. Artists,  indeed,  have  often  pro- 
posed to  themselves  great  subjects,  but  they 
have  too  often  neglected  to  make  great  tasks 
of  them.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  with  Keats,  who,  we  see,  looked  upon 
six  years*  practice  of  expression,  after  he  had 
already  spent  several  years  at  it,  and  had 
attained  therein  to  astonishing  excellence,  as 
a  moderate  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses,  and 
a  necessary  completion  of  his  poetical  mi- 
nority. 

"  His  life  is  in  his  writings,  and  his  poems 
are  his  works  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Milnes  of 
the  poet ;  and  with  especial  truth,  of  Keats. 
The  external  events  of  his  history  were  not 
remarkable,  and  may  be  given  in  few  words. 
His  father  was  a  person  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  "  the  proprietor  of  large  livery 
stables  on  the  Pavement  in  Moorfielas."  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings ; 
he  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  The  three 
brothers  seem,  in  their  boyhood,  which  was 
spent  at  a  good  second  class  school,  to  have 
been  chiefly  notable  for  their  attachment  to 


pugilistic  amusements.  John's  "indifference 
to  be  thought  well  of  as  a  good  boy,"  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  facility  in  getting 
through  the  daily  tasks  of  the  school,  which 
never  seemed  to  occupy  his  attention,  but  in 
which  he  was  never  behind  the  others.  His 
skill  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  the  perfect 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  mfide  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  "  After  remaining  some 
time  at  school,  his  intellectual  ambition  sud- 
denly  developed  itself;  he  determined  to 
carry  off  all  the  first  prizes  in  literature,  and 
he  succeeded."  He  left  school,  however, 
with  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  The 
twelve  books  of  the  -^neid  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  bulk  of  his  Latin  reading. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Mythology, 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  abundant 
use,  was  derived  chiefly  from  "  Lempiiere's 
Dictionary."  His  parents  both  died  while 
he  was  young,  and  his  share  of  the  property 
left  by  them  amounted  to  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  enough  to  have  kept  any  one 
but  a  poet  out  of  pressing  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty for  some  time ;  but  we  hear  of  Keats 
being  obliged  to  borrow  money  soon  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority. 

On  leaving  school,  John,  without  ha\'ing 
his  wishes  consulted,  was  apprenticed  by  his 
guardian  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  where 
Mr.  Cowden  Clark  became  his  neighbor  and 
friend.  Mr.  Clark  introduced  him  to  the 
poet  Spenser,  whose  writings  at  once  exerted 
the  most  powerful,  and  as  the  readers  of 
Keats  know,  the  most  lasting  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  embrj'o  poet.  Chaucer  was  his 
next  passion,  and  for  a  short  period  he  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  writings  of 
Lord  Byron.  In  1817,  Keats,  being  just 
then  come  of  age,  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  which  exhibited  much  of  unmis- 
takeable  promise,  and  some  performance. 
His  most  palpable  acquisition  in  consequence 
of  this  publication  was  the  acquaintance  of 
Leiffh  Hunt.  Shelley,  Haydon,  Godwin,  Ba- 
zil  Montague,  Hazlitt,  and  some  others  of 
distinguished  literary  standing.  This  first 
volume  attracted  little  or  no  attention  from 
the  Reviewers.  TTie  nature  of  the  reception 
of  his  second  publication,  "  Endymion,"  is 
well  known,  altnough  happily  for  the  credit 
of  poets,  it  turns  out  that  the  reading  public 
has  been  grossly  mistaken  in  the  effect  which, 
somehow  or  otiier,  has  been  stupidly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  upon  Keats  by 
that  reception.  John  Keats  died  of  ineYitft- 
ble  consumption;  and  the  book  before  vi 
proves  past  doubt  that  Blackwood  and  tbt 
Quarterly  Review  have  not  the  dishonor  of 
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baring  hastened  the  poet's  death  by  one  day. 
Viuts  to  Scotland,  Devoashirc,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  were  made  by  Keats  during  the 
years  1817  and  1818.  In  1819,  the  great 
"  event "  of  his  life  began  to  transpire  :  we 
mean  the  love-aCbir,  of  which  something 
has  already  been  said.  Concerning  this 
matter  we  have  very  few  details,  and  from 
what  wo  can  gather  it  seems  that  the  emo- 
tion did  not  arrive  at  its  heisht  until  Keats 
was  removed  from  its  cause.ty  bis  iouniey 
to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1820.  Wc  quote 
the  following  letter,  less  for  its  own  deep  and 
almost  terribly  pmnful  interest,  than  because 
it  shows  that  Keats,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  supposed  by  his  writings,  was  capable  of 
an  intense  passion,  and  that  he  had,  there- 
fore, within  him,  what  must  subsequently 
have  given  his  poetry  a  significance  and  sub- 
stance that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
which  be  lived  to  produce : — 


"  Naples,  Nov.  1,  1830, 
"Mtdear  Browk: — Yesterday  we  were  let 
out  of  quarantine,  during  which  my  heHlth  dif- 
fered more  from  tiAd  sir  and  the  stifled  cabin  Ihan 
it  had  done  Ihe  whole  voyage.  The  fresh  air  re- 
vived me  a  little,  and  I  hope  I  am  well  enough 
this  morning  lo  write  you  a  short  caljn  letter — if 
that  may  be  called  one  in  which  I  am  afraid  lo 
speak  of  what  I  would  fatnest  dwell  upon.  As  1 
have  gone  (liua  far  into  it,  I  must  go  on  a  little  ; 
perhaps  it  m»y  relieve  the  load  of  wretchedness 
that  presses  npon  me.  The  peranasion  that  I 
shall  see  her  no  mure,  will  Itill  me.  My  dear 
Brown,  I  should  have  had  her  vfhen  I  was  in 
health,  and  I  should  have  remained  well.  1  can 
bear  to  die — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  Oh 
God !  God  !  everything  I  have  in  my  trunks  that 
reminds  me  of  her  goes  through  me  like  a  spear. 
The  ailk-lining  she  put  in  my  travelling  cap  scalds 
my  bead.  My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about 
her:  I  see  her— I  hear  her.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  of  sufficient  interest  lo  divert  me  Irom 
her  for  a  moment.  This  was  the  case  when  I  was 
in  England.  1  cannot  recollect,  without  shudder- 
ing, the  time  I  was  a  prisnncr  at  Hunt's,  and  used 
to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  Hampstedall  day.  Then 
there  was  a  good  hope  of  seeing  her  again.  Now .' 
Oh  that  I  could  be  buried  near  where  she  lives .' 
1  am  afraid  lo  write  to  her— to  receive  a  letter 
ftota  her ;  to  see  her  hand-writing  would  break 
my  heart — even  to  hear  of  her  any  how,  to  see 
her  name  written,  would  be  more  than  1  can 
bear.  Slj  dear  Brown,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  where 
can  I  k>ok  for  consolation  or  case  7  If  I  had  any 
chance  of  recovery,  this  passion  would  kill  me. 
Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  my  illness,  both  at 
yourhouseandftt  Kentish  Town,  this  fever  has 
never  ceased  wearing  rae  out  When  you  write, 
which  you  will  do  immediately,  write  to  Rome, 
(fOtU  TtUaitie,)  if  she  ia  well  and  happy,  put  a 
muk  thus  -J- ;  if—  t  a  « 


[Feb.. 

"  My  dear  Brown,  for  my  sake,  be  her  advocate 
for  ever.  I  cannot  Bay  a  word  about  Naples  ;  I 
do  not  feel  at  all  concerned  in  the  thousand  novel- 
ties around  me  ;  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her.  1 
should  like  her  to  know  that  1  do  not  forget  her. 
Oh  1  Brown,  I  have  coals  of  fire  in  my  breast :  it 
surprises  me  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
bearing  and  containing  so  much  misery.  Was 
1  bom  for  this  end  7  God  bless  her,  and  her 
mother,  and  my  sister,  and  George  and  his  wife, 
and  you,  and  all!" 

The  closing  scenes  of  Keats'  life  are  given 
in  the  most  vivid  and  heart-rending  manner, 
by  the  letters  of  Keats,  and  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  was  with  him  to  the 
last  hour,  and  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
dying  poet  in  a  way  that  deserves  the  re- 
nown which  Mr.  Milnea'  record  will  confer 
upon  him.  But  upon  these  scenes  we  wil- 
lingly drop  the  curtun,  for  the  punfulness 
of  them  is  unmixed. 


The  "Remains,"  which  occupy  the  great- 
er part  of  Mr,  Milnes'  second  volume,  are 
of  groat  interest,  as  illustrating  the  growth, 
and  suggesting  the  limits  of  the  poet's 
power ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
little  permanent  hteruy  value.  Before  we 
speak  of  them  in  detail,  we  shall  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  some  uneiamined  peculi- 
arities of  that  sahool  of  modem  poetry  which 
is  best  represented  by  Keats  ;  namely,  the 
sensual  and  self-conscious.  This  school  has 
been  the  offspring  of  that  extraordinary  cul- 
tivation of  the  critical  faculties  which  is  the 
grand  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
times. 

It  would  be  manifest  upon  reflection,  if 
we  did  not  know  the  fact  from  history,  that 
the  best  periods  of  art  and  criticism  are 
never  coincident.  The  critical  period  is  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  the  best  period  of 
the  art  or  arts  criticised,  as  the  artistical 
age  b  necessarily  subsequent  to,  and  not 
coincident  with  the  age  of  the  emotion,  which 
is  by  art  depicted  and  embalmed.  Great 
results  of  art  have  always  been  the  product 
of  the  general  movement  of  a  nation  or  a 
time ;  and  such  a  movement  could  not  pos- 
ubly  cO'Cxist  in  its  integrity  with  that  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
profound  criticism.  An  analytical  spirit,  fatal 
to  the  production,  though  conducive,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  art,  is  the  life  of  criticism.  Criti- 
cism, m  modem  times,  has  attained  to  an 
unprecedented  excellence ;  and  this  has  been 
the  result  of  an  unprecedented  development 
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of  consciousness.  Into  the  question  of  the 
general  absence  of  faith,  whicti  is  the  cause, 
and  too  often  the  consequence  of  such  con- 
sciousness, we  must  not  enter,  although  it 
is  closely  allied  to  our  subject.  The  nabit 
of  consciousness  exists,  and  we  should  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  are  fully  aware  of  its 
many  evils,  and  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  spirit  is  essentially 
self-destructive ;  but  it  must  become  more 
conscious  before  it  can  become  less  so ;  let 
us  not,  then,  endeavor  to  stifle  the  critical 
spirit,  which  now  everywhere  prevails  ;  that 
would  not  be  the  way  to  amend  :  on  ne  re- 
trogade  point  vers  le  Men :  the  work  which 
is  on  hand,  though,  for  the  time,  we  should 
be  happier  and  better  had  it  never  com- 
menced, must  now  be  finished  :  Nature,  man 
and  his  works  and  his  history  are  undergo- 
ing an  examination,  which  is  being  prosecuted 
with  amazing  diligence  and  insight ;  the  heat 
of  the  investigation  will  not  cease  while  the 
fuel  lasts  ;  but  that  cannot  be  for  ever ;  the 
critical  spirit  must  turn  at  length  to  self- 
examination  ;  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing more  than  contemplating  that  which 
has  been  done  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  it 
is  confidently  to  be  hoped  that  the  world 
will  then  advance  anew,  and  with  steadier 
and  straighter  steps,  for  the  long  pause 
which  will  have  been  taken  by  it,  in  order 
to  view  and  understand  the  direction  and 
vaHdity  of  all  its  former  ways. 

Although  the  same  period  cannot  be  at 
once  critical  and  artistical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, criticism  and  true  art  are,  nevertheless, 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Wordsworth,  Goethe, 
and  Coleridge,  have  been  the  offspring  of 
our  intensely  critical  era ;  and  there  are  few, 
we  imagine,  who  would  at  present  venture 
to  deny  the  claim  of  these  poets  to  a  high 
place  among  the  poets  who  are  for  all  time. 
Nor  have  these  writers,  by  any  accident  of 
retirement  or  peculiar  studies,  been  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
spirit ;  they  themselves  have  performed  the 
part  generally  taken  by  the  first  poets  of 
the  age ;  they  themselves  have  been  the 
leading  instruments  of  the  age's  tendency ; 
and,  as  such,  they  have  acquired  a  peculi- 
arity which  is  worthy  of  our  notice :  they 
seem  to  have  attained  to  the  limits  of  the 
critical  region  of  the  mind,  to  have  beheld 
the  promised  land  beyond,  and  to  have  be- 
come inspired  by  the  prospect ;  so  that  it  is 
true  generally  of  the  best  poets  of  later 
years,  that  their  Muse  has  been  the  daughter 


of  Hope,  and  not  of  Memory.  The  published 
works  of  Keats  seem  indeed  to  constitute 
an  exception  to  this  remark :  we  have,  how- 
ever, read  an  interesting  fragment  of  his 
which  enables  us  to  deny  the  exceptional 
nature  of  this  case.  The  fragment,  which 
we  regret  that  Mr.  Milnes  has  not  printed, 
consists  of  a  kind  of  introduction  to  Hyperi- 
on, in  which  Keats,  in  the  name  of  the  world, 
bids  farewell  to  the  Grecian  Mythology,  and 
to  it8  spirit.  There  is  no  document  to  in- 
form us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the 
fragment  itself,  whether  it  was  written  be- 
fore or  after  the  publication  of  that  part  of 
Hyperion  which  is  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  question  of  time,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  interest  of  this  production  as  show- 
ing that  Keats  had  begun  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  the  future  for  his  subject 
and  inspiration. 

To  take  up  the  thread  of  our  subject 
where  we  dropped  it,  to  run  our  eye  over 
the  life  of  Keats, — By  the  word  sensual, 
when  we  apply  it  to  an  entire  school  of  po- 
etry, we  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  a  separate  activity  of  sense,  whatever  may 
be  the  sphere  in  which  it  acts.  The  effect 
of  sensuousness  is  produced  when  a  strong 
passion  of  the  mind  finds  its  adequate  ex- 
pression in  strong  imagery  of  the  senses. 
Deduct  the  passion,  and  you  destroy  the 
sensuous,  and  leave  the  sensual,  Sensuous- 
ness, in  an  entire  poem,  is  rhythm,  or  har- 
mony ;  according  as  the  poem  is  narrative 
and  continuous,  or  picturesque  and  dramatic. 
Take  away  the  passion,  and  the  separate  im- 
ages, constituting  with  their  connection,  the 
general  rhythmus  or  harmony,  drop  as  beads 
from  a  string,  into  an  inorganic  heap,  or  lie, 
as  beads  when  the  string  is  more  carefully 
withdrawn,  in  an  order  which  seems  vital 
only  so  long  as  when  it  is  unexamined. 

Such  a  piece  of  inorganbm  is  the  following 
"Ode  to  Apollo,"  which  we  extract  from 
the  "  Remains,"  not  because  it  is  the  best  of 
them,  but  because  it  will  best  serve  our  pur- 
pose : — 

"  In  thy  western  halls  of  pold, 
When  thou  sittent  in  thy  state, 
Bards  that  erst  sublimely  told 
Heroic  deed8,  and  san^  of  fate, 
With  fervor  seized  their  adamantine  lyres, 
Whose  cords  are  solid  rays  and  twinkle  radiant 
fires. 

"  Hero  Homer  with  his  nervous  arms 
Strikes  the  twanging  harp  of  war, 
And  even  the  western  splendor  warms, 
While  the  trumpets  sound  afiir. 
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Bat  what  creates  the  moBt  intense  surprise, 
His  soul  looks  out  throagfa  renovated  eyes. 

"Then  through  thy  temple   wide,  melodious 
swells 
The  sweet  majestic  tone  of  Maro's  lyre ; 
The  soul  delighted  on  each  accent  dwells — 
Enraptured  dwells — not  daring  to  respire, 
The  while  he  tells  of  grief  around  a  funeral  pyre. 

"  Tis  awful  silence  then  again, 
Expectant  stand  the  spheres ; 
Breathless  the  laureU'o  peers. 
Nor  move,  till  ends  the  lofly  strain, 
Nor  move  till  Milton's  tuneful  thunders  cease, 
And  leave,  once  more,  the  ravished  heavens  in 
peace. 

**  Thou  biddest  Shakspeare  wave  his  hand, 
And  quickly  forward  spring 
The  passions — a  terrific  band — 
And  each  vibrates  the  string 
That  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accords, 
While  from  their  master's  lips  pour  forth  the  in- 
spiring words. 

"  A  silver  trumpet  Spenser  blows, 

And  as  its  martial  notes  to  silence  fly, 
From  a  virgin  chorus  flows 

A  hymn  in  praise  of  spotless  chastity. 
'Tis  still !  wild  warblings  from  the  iEolian  lyre 
Enchantments  softly  breathe,  and  tremblingly  ex- 
pire. 

"  Next  thy  Tasso's  ardent  numbers 

Float  alonff  the  pleased  air, 

Calling  youth  from  idle  slumbers, 

Rousing  them  from  pleasure's  lair : 

Then  o'er  the  strings  his  fingers  gently  move, 

And  melts  the  soul  to  pity  and  to  love. 

'*  But  when  thou  joinest  with  the  nine. 
And  all  the  powers  of  song  combine. 

We  listen  here  on  earth  ; 
The  dying  tones  that  fill  the  air 
And  charm  the  ear  of  evening  fair. 
From  thee,  great  god  of  bards,  receive  their  heav- 
enly birth." 

We  have  chosen  the  above  collocation  of 
images  for  our  first  illustration,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  pairs  well,  as  far  as  subject  and 
mere  command  of  language  go,  with  another 
poem,  which  we  give  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  of  Thomas  Taylor,  the  translator 
of  Plato,  and  which,  besides  bein^  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  passionate  impetus  and  admirable 
hamony  of  thought,  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  feelmgs  and  opinions  of  its  eccentric  au- 
thor:— 

'*  See  how  with  thundering  fiery  feet 
SoVs  ardent  steeds  the  mrriers  b^t, 
77mU bar tbeir  radiant  way; 


Yoked  by  the  circling  hours  tliey  stand, 
Impatient  at  the  god's  command 
To  bear  the  car  of  day. 

"  See!  led  by  Mom,  with  dewy  feet, 
Apollo  mounts  his  golden  seat, 

Replete  with  sevenfold  fire  ;* 
While,  dazzling  by  his  conquering  light, 
Heaven's  glittering  host  and  awful  night 

Submissively  retire. 

**  See !  clothed  with  majesty  and  strength. 
Through  sacred  light's  wide  gates,  at  length 

The  god  exulting  spring ; 
While  lesser  deities  around, 
And  demon  powers  his  praise  resound, 

And  hail  their  matchless  king ! 

^  Through  the  dark  portals  of  the  deep 
The  foaming  steeds  now  furious  leap. 

And  thunder  up  the  sky. 
The  god  to  strains  now  tunes  his  lyre. 
Which  nature's  harmonies  inspire. 
And  ravish  as  they  fly. 

"  Ev'n  dreadful  Hyle's  sea  profound 
Feels  the  enchanting  conquering  sound. 

And  boils  with  rage  no  more ; 
The  World's  dark  boundary,  Tart'rus  hears, 
And  life-inspiring  strains  reveres, 

And  stills  its  wild  uproar. 


<( 


And  while  through  heaven  the  god  sublime 
Triumphant  rides,  see  reverend  Time 

Fast  by  his  chariot  run  : 
Observant  of  the  fiery  steeds, 
Silent  the  hoary  king  proceeds, 

And  hymns  his  parent  Sun. 


*'  See  !  as  he  comes,  with  general  voice 
All  Nature's  living  tribes  rejoice, 

And  own  him  as  their  kins. 
Ev'n  rugged  rocks  their  heads  advance. 
And  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 

And  hills  and  valleys  sing. 

*<  See !  while  his  beauteous  jittering  feet 
In  mystic  measures  ether  beat. 

Enchanting  to  the  sight, 
Psan,f  whose  genial  locks  diffuse 
Life-bearing  health,  ambrosial  dews. 

Exulting  springs  to  light. 

"  Lo !  as  he  comes,  in  Heaven's  array. 
And  scattering  wide  the  blaze  of  day, 

Lifts  high  his  scourge  of  fire, 
Fierce  demons  that  in  darkness  dwell, 
Foes  of  our  race,  and  dogs  of  Hell, 

Dread  its  avenging  ire. 

«*  Hafl !  crowned  with  light,  creation's  king ! 
Be  mine  the  task  thy  praise  to  sing, 
And  vindicate  thy  might ; 

*  That  is,  with  his  own  proper  fire,  and  with  the 
fire  of  the  other  planets. 
I     t  ^  OM&e  ol  ApoUa 
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Thy  honors  spread  through  barb'rons  climes, 
Ages  unborn,  and  impious  times, 
And  reahns  involved  in  night." 

In  its  phraseology  and  its  separate  im- 
ages, this  fine  poem  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  foregoing  "  Ode :"  but  there  is  a  charm 
in  Taylor's  efiPusion  which  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  verses  of  Keats.  Taylor  believed  what 
he  was  writing;  he  was,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  a  light- worshipper,  and 
was  in  this  poem  pouring  forth  real  idolatry 
to  the  sun.  His  feeling  taught  him  secrets 
of  the  poet's  art,  which  were  not  revealed  to 
the  lazy  labor  of  Keats,  in  his  lines  about 
Apollo.  The  frequently  repeated  and  splen- 
didly efiective  "  See!"  was  the  true  and  in- 
imitable suggestion  of  sincere  emotion,  as  is 
proved  by  the  otherwise  inartificial  charac- 
ter of  the  poem ;  the  alliteration  with  which 
the  poem  abounds  is  evidently  the  uncon- 
scious effect  of  passion ;  the  music  is  occa- 
sionally exquisite ;  there  are  no  more  beau- 
tiful  eight  syllables  in  this  respect  in  English 
poetry  than  those  which  constitute  the  sec- 
ond hne  of  the  eighth  stanza ;  and  these  are 
all  of  them  excellencies  which  have  rarely 
been  arrived  at  by  a  poet  of  the  sensual 
school,  however  highly  cultivated  may  have 
been  his  peculiar  faculties. 

The  characteristic  beauties  of  the  sensual 
school  are  now  so  very  generally  appreciated, 
that  we  shall  be  doing  the  cause  of  English 
poetry  the  best  service  in  our  power  by 
dwelling  here  almost  exclusively  upon  its 
less  obvious,  though  still  more  characteristic 
faults.  Among  the  principul  of  these  are, 
imperfect  artistical  construction,  extreme  lit- 
eralness  of  expression,  defective  perception 
of  true  harmony,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  last,  unskilfulness  in  the  choice  and  mvin- 
ageraent  of  metres,  and  incapacity  for  the 
invention  of  them. 

We  know  not  of  a  single  fine  measure  that 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poets  of  this 
order ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  pro- 
duced a  multiplicity  of  metres  which  are 
wholly  wanting  in  law  and  meaning,  and  of 
which  the  existence  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  supposing  that  the  arrangement  of 
rhymes,  and  of  the  varying  numbers  of  feet 
in  the  lines,  arising  in  the  composition  of  the 
first  few  verses,  became  negligently  fixed 
upon  as  the  form  of  stanza  for  the  whole 
poem.  The  only  striking  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  true  metrical  power  in  Keats,  seems 
to  us  to  occur  in  the  measure  of  a  Httle,  and 
almost  unknown  poem,  called  "La  belle 
Dame  sans  merci/  which  appeared  first  in 


one  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  weekly  publications, 
and  is  reprinted  now  in  the  "  Remains."  This 
poem  is,  mdeed,  among  the  most  mark-wor- 
thy of  the  productions  of  Keats ;  besides  be- 
ing good  and  original  in  metre,  it  is  simple, 
passionate,  sensuous,  and,  above  all,  truly 
musical. 

Concerning  the  extreme  self- consciousness 
which  characterized  Keats,  and  showed  itself 
in  his  poems,  we  have  only  space  to  remark, 
that  this  quality  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
excess  of  sense  over  sentiment,  of  which  we 
have  complained,  and  to  adduce  the  follow- 
ing additio  nal  documentary  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  self-consciousness  in  Keats' 
habits  of  thought: — "I  think  a  Uttle  change 
has  taken  place  in  my  intellect  lately.  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  uninterested  or  unemploy- 
ed ;  I,  who  for  a  long  time  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  passiveness.  Nothing  is  finer  for 
the  purposes  of  great  productions  than  a 
very  gradual  ripening  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  As  an  instance  of  this,  observe,  I 
sat  down  yesterday  to  read  King  Lear  once 
again.  The  thing  appeared  to  demand  the 
prologue  of  a  sonnet ;  I  wrote  it,  and  began 
to  read." 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that 
this  consciousness  is  a  stage  through  which 
the  modem  mind  must  pass  on  its  road  to 
excellence;  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  a 
defect  while  it  exists.  Keats  died  before  ho 
had  outgrown  this  stage,  as  he  certainly 
must  have  done,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
more.  As  it  was,  the  best  of  Keats'  poetry, 
by  reason  of  the  quality  in  question,  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  highest  beauty, 
which,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  severe,  is 
always  the  spontaneous,  or  unconscious  obe- 
dience of  spirit  to  law  :  when  the  obedience 
is  unopposed,  sweetness  results,  when  it 
meets  with  opposition,  severitv  is  expressed : 
witness,  for  example,  the  "  Venus  de  Medi- 
cis,"  and  the  "Niobc."  The  highest,  the 
only  true  beauty,  is  thus  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness; and  since  obedience  is  essential  hu- 
mility, beauty,  by  becoming  proud  and  self- 
conscious,  reverses  its  own  nature,  and  is  not 
the  less  essential  deformity  for  its  assump- 
tion of  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light. 

It  remains  for  us  formallv  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  **  Remains, '  which  occupy 
the  bulk  of  the  second  of  the  two  little 
volumes  before  us.  Altogether  they  will 
not  add  to  the  very  high  reputation  of  Keats. 
The  tragedy  called  "Otho  the  Great"  b 
the  most  important  of  these  productions.  It 
contains  extremelv  little  that  is  truly  dra- 
matic ;  and  that  little  wants  ori^nalit^^VsAr 
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ing  evidently  imitated,  even  to  the  rhythms 
of  the  separate  lines,  from  Shakspeare,  and 
more  often  from  that  bad,  but  very  tempting 
model,  Fletcher.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage  that  strikes  us  as  being  finer,  in  its 
peculiar  way,  than  anything  in  the  hitherto 
published  writings  of  Keats.  We  quote  it 
the  more  readily,  because  it  stands  almost 
alone,  and  constitutes  the  chief  right  possess- 
ed by  the  tragedy  to  the  time  and  attention 
of  our  readers  ;  K>r  highly  interesting  as  the 
work  must  be  to  students  of  poetry,  and  of 
the  poetical  character,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess that,  on  the  whole,  it  exhibits  a  strange 
dearth  even  of  the  author's  common  excel- 
lencies. 

The  Prince  Ludolph,  driven  mad  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  the  guilt  of  his  bride, 
enters  the  banquet-room  in  which  the  bridal 
party  is  assembled : 

LUDOLPH. 

•*  A  splendid  company.    Rare  beauties  hero  ; 
I  should  have  Orphean  lips  and  Plato's  fancy, 
Amphions  utterance  toned  with  his  lyre, 
Or  the  deep  key  of  Jove's  sonorous  mouth, 
To  give  fit  salutation.     Mcthought  I  heard, 
As  f  came  in,  some  whippers — what  of  that ! 
Tis  natural  men  should  wliisper ; — at  the  kiss 
Of  Psyche  given  by  Love,  there  was  a  buzz 
Among  the  gods ! — and  silence  as  is  natural. 
These  draperies  are  fine,  and  being  mortal, 
I  should  desire  no  better  ;  yet,  in  truth. 
There  must  be  some  supenor  costliness, 
Some  wider-domed  high  magnificence  ! 
1  would  have,  as  a  mortal  I  may  not, 
Hangings  of  heaxerCs  cUmds,  purple  and  gold. 
Slung  from  the  spheres ;  gauzes  ff  silver  mist. 
Looped  up  with  cords  of  twisted  wreathed  light. 
Ana  tasselled  round  with  weeping  meteors ! 
These  pendant  lamps  and  chandeliers  are  bright 
As  earthly  fires  from  dull  drvss  can  be  cleansed; 
Yet  could  my  eyes  drink  up  inlenser  benms 
Undazzled — (his  is  darkness ;  when  I  close 
These  lids,  I  see  far  fiercer  brilliancies. 
And  spouting  exhalations,  diamond  fires. 
Skies  full  of  splendid  moons  and  shooting  stars. 
Arid  ])anting  fountains  quivering  tcith  Jeep  glows. 
Yes — this  is  dark — is  it  not  dark  1 

»  •  *  •  * 

There  should  be  three  more  here  : 
For  two  of  them,  thev  stay  away  perhaps, 
Being  ffloomy  minded,  haters  of  fair  revels — 
They  know  their  own  thoughts  best.    As  for  the 

third, 
Deep  blue  eyes — semi-shaded  in  white  lids. 
Finished  with  lashes  fine  for  more  soft  shade. 
Completed  by  her  twin-arched  ebon  brows ; 
White  temples  ofexactest  elegance, 
Of  even  mould,felicitous  ana  smooth ; 
Cheeks  fashioned  tenderly  on  either  side^ 
Jh  per/ec/,  so  divine,  that  our  poor  eyes 
Afv  dazzled  wiiA  the  sweet  proportioning » 


And  wonder  that  Uis  so — the  magic  chance'! 
Her  nostrils  small,  fragrant,  fairy,  delicate, 
Her  lips — /  swear  no  human  bones  e'er  wore 
So  taking  a  disguise,^^ 

Next  in  consideration  to  "  Otho  the 
Great,"  stands  an  attempt  in  the  comic  style, 
called  "The  Cap  and  Bells."  The  humor  is 
of  a  very  indifferent  vein,  'depending  chiefly 
upon  the  introduction  of  slang,  or  extremely 
colloquial  phrases,  in  immediate  connection 
with  more  serious  expressions.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  touches  of  charming  po- 
etry ;  for  examph 


"  *Good !  good  !*  cried  Ham,  *  I  have  known  her 

from  a  child ! 
She  is  a  changeling  of  my  mana^ment ; 
She  was  born  at  midnight  in  an  Indian  wild ; 
Her  mother's  screams  with  the  striped  tiger's  blent. 
While  the  torch-bearincr  slaves  a  nalloo  sent 
Into  the  jungles ;  and  her  palanquin 
Rested  amiathe  desert's  dreariment, 
Shook  with  her  agony,  till  fair  were  seen 
The  little  Berthds  eyes  ope  on  the  stars  serene.^  *' 

Of  the  two  following  stanzas,  the  first  is 
as  good  an  illustration  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
poem  as  the  second  is  of  its  beauties : — 

"  *  Why,  Hum,  you're  getting  quite  poetical; 

Those  nows  you  manag^  in  a  special  style  !' 

*■  If  ever  you  have  leisure,  sire,  you  shall 

See  scraps  of  mine  will  make  it  worth  your  while ; 

Tit-bits  for  Phoebus  ! — yes,  you  well  may  smile.' 

*  Hark  !  hark !  the  bells— a  little  further  yet, 

Good  Hum,  and  let  me  view  this  mighty  coil.' 

Then  the  great  emperor  full  graceful  set 

His  elbow  for  a  prop,  and  snufied  his  mignonette. 

'*  The  morn  is  full  of  holiday ;  loud  bells 
With  rival  clamors  ring  from  every  spire ; 
Cunningly  stationed  music  dies  and  swells 
In  echoing  places,  when  the  winds  respire. 
Light  flags  stream  out  like  gauzy  tongues  of  fire ; 
A  metropolitan  murmur,  lifeful,  warm. 
Comes  from  the  northern  suburbs,  rich  attire 
Freckles  with  red  and  gold  the  moving  swarm  ; 
While  here  and  there  clear  trumpets  blow  a  keen 
alarm." 

Of  the  lesser  poems  "  The  Song  of  Four 
Fairies,"  and  the  fragment  called  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  Mark,"  deserve  especial  attention,  but 
they  are  too  long  to  quote.  We  must  close 
our  extracts  with  a  grand  and  subtle  sonnet 

ON   THE   SEA. 

**  It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 
Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the  spell 

Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 

Often  'Uft  in  socYi  g<eii\\«  lem^i  (bund. 
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That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 

Be  moved  for  days  from  where  it  sometime  fell, 
When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 
Oh  j  ye  who  have  your  eyeballs  vexed  and  tired, 

Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  sea  ; 
Oh,  ye  whose  ears  are  dinned  with  uproar  rude, 

Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody. 
Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern  s  mouth,  and  brood 
Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quired !" 

Ere  we  conclude,  we  must  again  entreat 
that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  has 
been  put  forth  by  us  concerning  the  short- 
comings of  Keats  in  his  character  as  a  poet. 
Were  we  to  speak  at  full  all  the  praise  which 
we  beUeve  his  writings  merit,  we  should 
satisfy  the  bUndest  of  his  admirers ;  but  we 
have  dwelt  rather  upon  the  faults  of  Keats, 
because  while  they  have  been  very  much  less 
generally  perceived  than  his  excellencies,  the 
perception  of  them  is  by  no  means  of  less 
importance  to  the  health  of  English  litera- 
ture. When  we  remember  that  poets  are 
unconsciously  received  in  the  world  as  the 
highest  authorities  upon  matters  of  feeling, 
and  therefore  of  morals,  we  cannot  think 
that  we  have  dwelt  even  fully  enough  upon 
the  deficiences  of  the  last  phase  which  our 
poetry  has  assumed.  We  console  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  it  is  a  phase  which 
cannot  be  an  enduring  one.    Poetry  in  Eng- 


land has  passed  through  three  great  epochs, 
and  is  now  in  the  early  youth  of  the  fourth, 
and  let  us  hope  the  noblest.  Natural  and 
religious,  almost  by  compulsion,  nearly  till 
the  time  of  Milton,  the  muse  at  last  endeav- 
ored to  be  something  other  and  more  than 
these  ;  with  Cowley  and  his  train,  she  aflfect- 
ed  elaborate,  artificial,  and  meretricious  or- 
nament ;  but  the  re-aotion  appeared  in  that 
school  of  sensible  poets,  of  which  Dryden  and 
Pope  were  the  chief  doctors ;  we  are  now 
returning  to  the  right  path  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  laudable  than  have  been  the  aimi  of 
most  of  our  modem  poets,  and  we  found  our 
extraordinary  hopes  of  the  final  success  of 
the  school,  less  upon  any  earnest  we  have 
received  of  the  haryest  than  upon  the  in- 
controvertible truth  that  "Whatsoever  we 
desire  in  youth,  in  age  we  shall  plentifully 
obtain." 

It  remains  for  us  to  assure  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Milnes,  whose  prose  style  is  the  com- 
pletest,  in  its  happy  way,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  has  executed  his  task  with 
accomplished  taste.  For  a  poet  to  have 
conducted  the  autobiography  of  a  brother 
poet,  as  Mr.  Milnes  has  done,  without  hav- 
ing once  overstepped  the  modest  office  of  an 
"  editor,"  is  an  exhibition  of  self-denial  which 
is  now  as  rare  as  it  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


IT  CANNOT  BE    SO   LONG  AGO. 


BT  J.  B.  CARPENTER,  ESQ. 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago. 

But  yesterday  it  seems. 
When  hand  in  hand,  and  to  and  fro. 
Where  on  the  banks  sweet  violets  grow. 

We  wander*d  by  the  streams, 
A  girl  and  boy  ;   and  now  I  gaze 

Upon  your  locks  as  white  as  snow. 
Yet  mem'ry  brings  back  those  sweet  days — 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago  ! 

It  cannot  be  so  Ion?  ago. 

Or  was  it  but  a  dream  ? 
Methinks  e'en  now,  I  long  to  go. 
Where  on  the  banks  those  bright  flowers  grow 

Where  flows  the  rippling  stream ; 
Yet  past  and  gone  is  many  a  year. 

For  thus  the  stream  of  Hfe  must  flow, 
We  scarcely  mark  its  bright  career — 

It  cannot  be  so  long  ago ! 
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Stat  nominis  umbra*  must  still  be  the 
inscription  upon  the  intellectual  mausoleum 
of  Junius.  Eighty  suns  have  revolved  since 
this  political  Meteor  burst  upon  our  horizon. 
Under  the  censure  of  Junius  the  sovereign 
trembled  on  his  throne ; — the  corrupt  states- 
man crouched  beneath  his  rod  ; — the  pliant 
judge  smarted  under  his  rebuke ; — the  fawn- 
ing courtier  writhed  under  the  agony  of  his 
lash  ; — and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Eng- 
land were  at  once  the  sport  of  his  wit,  and 
the  victims  of  his  wrath.  Regarding  as  in- 
separable the  private  character  and  the  po- 
litical acts  of  public  men,  and  viewing  the 
immorality  of  the  Court  as  the  fountain  of 
social  corruption,  he  dragged  into  public  view 
the  licentiousness  of  public  men,  and  thus 
subjected  himself  to  the  imputation  of  writing 
under  the  excitement  of  personal  feeling,  and 
of  assuming  the  mask  of  a  political  moralist,  in 
order  to  aim  a  shaft  at  the  heart  of  an  enemy, 
or  strike  a  blow  at  the  character  of  a  friend. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Junius  has 
been  charged  with  "falsehood  and  malice" 
by  those  whose  private  character  he  unveiled, 
or  who  were  stung  with  the  sharpness  of  his 
wit,  or  smarted  under  the  asperity  of  his 
satire ;  but  these  charges  have  never  been 
substantiated ;  and  when  we  study  the  dis- 
closures which  time  is  continually  drawing 
forth  from  the  epistolaiy  stores  of  the  past, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  hazarding  the  opin- 
ion, that  Junius  may  yet  be  proved  to  have 
neither  magnified  the  corruptions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  denounced,  nor  malig- 
nantly calumniated  the  officials  who  com- 
posed it. 

It  may  be,  and  has  been,  a  question  how 
far,  in  the  discussion  of  public  measures,  we 
are  entitled  to  pry  into  the  character,  and 

*  77ie  shadow  of  his  name  survives. 


emblazon  the  vices  of  public  men.  In  sea- 
sons of  national  emergency,  the  State  may 
require  for  its  service  the  talent  and  practi- 
cal wisdom  of  men  who  may  not  be  distin- 
guished for  their  religious  or  moral  quali- 
ties ;  but  in  the  settled  and  normal  condition 
of  a  Christian  land,  where  the  rights  of  the 
reigning  family  rest  upon  a  religious  quahfi- 
cation,  and  where  adhesion  to  a  Creed  is 
demanded  from  the  functionaries  of  the  State, 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  feelings  and  to 
the  faith  of  a  nation,  to  place  either  a  skep- 
tic or  a  profligate  in  power ;  and  were  such 
a  character  intrusted  with  high  and  respon- 
sible functions,  we  should  hold  it  to  be  a 
pubhc  duty  to  expose  his  profanity,  or  his 
licentiousness.  There  are  mfirmities,  how- 
ever,— there  are  even  vices,  which  shrink 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  which  neither  in- 
vite our  imitation  nor  demand  our  rebuke. 
Charity  throws  her  veil  over  insulated  im- 
morahties,  into  which  great  and  good  men 
may  be  occasionally  betrayed,  and  which 
accident  or  malignity  may  nave  placed  be- 
fore the  public  eye.  When  remorse  or  shame 
pursue  the  offender,  pubhc  censure  may  well 
be  spared.  Vice  has  no  attractive  phase, 
when  the  culprit  is  seen  in  sackcloth  or  in 
tears.  But  when  licentiousness  casts  its 
glare  from  a  throne,— or  sparkles  in  the  cor- 
onet of  rank,— or  stains  the  ermine  of  jus- 
tice,— or  skulks  in  the  cleft  of  the  mitre, — 
or  is  wrapped  up  in  the  senatorial  robe, — or 
cankers  the  green  wreath  of  genius, — when 
acts  of  political  corruption,  or  public  immo- 
rality are  mingled  with  individual,  domestic, 
or  social  vices,  courting  imitation  or  ap- 
plause, and  offering  violence  to  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  the  community,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  patriot  and  the  moralist  to 
hold  up  to  public  shame  the  enemies  of  pub- 
lic virtae. 
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Such  a  patriot  and  monilist  wns  Junius. 
The  flash  of  his  mental  eye  scathed  as  \vith 
a  lightning-stroke  the  minions  of  corruption, 
and  men  paused  in  their  career  of  political  mis- 
chief in  order  to  avoid  the  fiite  of  his  victims. 
Envenomed  with  wit  and  winjjjed  with  sarcasm, 
his  shafts  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of 
his  adversaries,  and  they  struck  deeper  into 
their  prey  in  proportion  to  the  polish  with 
which  they  had  been  elabonited.  And  when 
he  failed  to  annoy  and  dislodge  his  antagonist 
by  the  light  troops  of  his  wit  and  ridicule,  he 
brought  up  in  reserve  the  heavy  artillerj'  of 
a  powerful  and  commanding  eh>quenoe.  In 
thus  discharging  the  duties  of  a  public  censor 
and  in  defending,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country,  we  may  ad- 
mire the  courage  of  Junius,  and  even  proffer 
to  him  our  gratitude,  though  wo  disown  his 
political  principles  and  disaj)pr<)ve  of  his  con- 
duct. As  the  enemy  of  public  coriaiption 
and  the  assertor  of  public  rights,  every  suc- 
ceeding age  will  do  homage  to  his  intrej)idity 
and  success ;  and  if  during  the  prosecution  of 
a  lofty  purpose  he  occasionally  forgot  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  the  courtesies  of  polished 
life,  the  patriot  will  but  shed  a  tejir  over 
human  frailty,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  great 
truths  which  may  have  be(^n  established,  or 
the  important  victory  which  has  been  achieved. 
In  the  moral  and  in  the  physical  worid  the 
forces  which  are  called  into  action  must  obey 
the  laws  from  which  they  originate.  The 
solar  ray  may  occasionally  consume  when  its 
purpose  is  but  to  illuminjite,  and  the  tornado 
which  is  sent  to  purify  our  atmosphere  bears 
in  its  bosom  the  elements  of  death  and  deso- 
lation. In  social  life  the  intellectual  power-* 
must  often  perform  their  functions  under  the 
high  pressure  of  the  passions  and  afiectiona ; 
and  even  when  most  nobly  and  generously 
exercised,  they  may  display  the  temperature 
of  the  one  and  the  taint  of  the  other.  The 
good  done  by  Junius  has  lived  after  him,  let 
the  evil  be  interred  with  his  bones. 

Allhou;rli  the  scenes  in  which  Junius 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  have  been,  to  a 
certain  ext<!nt,  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  modern  times,  yet 
the  public  anxiety  to  give  life  to  his  shade 
has  not  abated  ;  and  were  we  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  the  works  which  have  been 
published  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him 
with  some  eminent  statesman,*  we  should 


*  No  lc<(n  than  eleven  works,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  idcntiticatiun  of  Juntas  with  Bome  distin- 
guished character,  have  been  published  dnoe  the 
peace  of  1816, 

VOL.  xvL  va  n.  ii 


draw  the  inference  that  the  political  changes 
which  compulse  the  age  in  which  we  live  have 
but  created  a  more  ardent  desire  to  discover 
the  nam(;  of  a  writer  who  in  "  thouj^hts  that 
breathed  and  words  that  burned"  defended 
the  inalienable  rights  of  Englishmen,  while  he 
warned  them  against  any  revolutionary  in- 
roads upon  the  constitution  by  which  the.se 
rights  were  secured. 

In  attempting  to  substintiate  the  charges 
of  malignity  and  personality  which  have  been 
brought  agninst  Junius,  his  accusers  have 
availed  themselves  of  most  unjust  and  un- 
pardonable assumptions.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  number  of  other  let t<jrs  bearing 
various  signatures,  and  containing  virulent  at- 
tacks upon  public  men  to  whom,  in  his  ac- 
knowledged compositions,  he  had  avowed  the 
deepest  attachment.  He  is  thus  arraigned 
as  the  warm  friend  and  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  he  is  made  to  occupy  the 
odious  position  of  the  worshipper  and  the 
slanderer  of  Lord  Shelbume.  The  accuhcrs 
of  Junius,  tr>o,  presuming  that  they  luive 
identified  him  with  some  con  tern  porar}-  states- 
man, charge  him — and  justly  charge  him,  if 
their  hypothesis  be  true — with  attacking  those 
with  whom  he  hved  on  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  the  great- 
est obligations.*  If  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
the  author  of  these  letters,  as  some  of  Juniua* 
accusers  believe,  we  admit  at  once  the  truth 
of  the  charge.  He  who  assjiils  with  intemper- 
ate abuse  the  Govjimment  of  his  countrj* 
while  he  is  eating  its  bread  and  doing  itx 
work — who  exposes  the  immoniliiies  and  sul- 
lies the  honor  of  a  noble  family  while  he 
shares  their  confidence  and  enjoys  their  hos- 
pitality— and  he  who  slanders  his  benefactor 
and  aims  his  deadliest  shaft  at  the  patron 
who  placed  him  in  office— desenes  to  be 
made  an  outlaw  from  social  life,  and  stigma- 
tized as  the  basest  of  mankind.  But  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  not  guilty  of  being  Junius, 
and  Junius  was  not  Sir  Philip  Francis — not  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Office,  and  the  slanderer  of 
Lord  Harrington,  not  the  pmtege  and  the 
calumniator  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  (Lonl  Men- 
dip,)  not  the  guest  and  the  spy  at  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  table.  Junius  was  neither  Atticuh, 
nor  Lucius,  nor  Bkuti's.  nor  Domitiam. 
These  personages  must  occupy  their  own 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ;  the  reputation 
of  Junius  re(|uir((s  no  supplement  from  thoirs, 
and  the  nam<i  of  Junius  shiill  not  be  sullied 
either  by  their  errors  or  their  crimes. 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Historical  Sketches,  Ac^  pp. 

lis,  no. 
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Regarding  Junius,  aloof  from  his  contem- 
poraries, and  unidentified  with  any  brilliant 
name,  let  us  view  him  as  a  shadow  hovering 
above  the  mighty  obelisk  which  has  been 
reared  to  his  genius — as  England's  Shak- 
speare  in  prose — and  let  us  consider  what 
may  have  been  his  probable  position  in  the 
conflict  which  he  waged,  and  what  palliation 
that  position  may  oner  for  the  ardor  of.  his 
temperament  and  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ments. Let  us  suppose  him  holding  office 
under  Lord  Shelbume — deprived  of  that 
office  by  a  change  of  ministry — unconnected 
by  ties  of  gratitude  or  affection  with  most 
01  the  public  characters  of  the  day — prompt- 
ed and  aided  by  the  chiefs  of  his  party — 
obtaining  his  materials,  sometimes  correct, 
sometimes  exaggerated,  and  sometimes  false,* 
through  the  same  party  channels,  and  with- 
out the  power,  as  an  anonymous  writer,  of 
inquiring  into  their  truth— daring  through  the 
press  to  stem  the  tide  of  political  corruption, 
to  stifle  in  their  birth  the  schemes  of  ministe- 
rial intrigue — to  protect  the  public  journalist 
from  malicious  prosecutions — to  expose  pri- 
vate vices  when  united  with  the  power  of 
doing  mischief  to  the  community,  and  even 
to  remonstrate  with  the  sovereign  against  the 
folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants.f  Sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  position  which 
Junius  held,  and  these  the  functions  which  he 
fearlessly,  and  often  successfully,  exercised, 
his  moral  portrait  displays  a  nobler  phase 
than  if  it  bore  the  autograph  of  Burke,  or  of 
Barre,  of  Francis,  or  of  Sackville.  But 
even  if  Junius  were  identified  with  some  con- 
temporaneous politician,  whether  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  or  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  we 
yenture  to  say  that  we  could  point  out  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  living  statesmen, 
and  in  the   anonymous   essays  aud  reviews 

*  On  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Musgravc,  for  exam- 
ple, it  had  been  generally  believed,  and  therefore 
asserted  bv  Junius,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Earl  of  Bute  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Parid 
under  the  influence  of  a  bribe  from  France.  In  our 
own  day,  analogoiu  charges  have  been  made 
asainst  ministers,  not  anonymously,  but  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  their  own  hearing.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  out  a  charge  of 
fidsehood  against  Junius,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not,  as  alleged  by  Junius,  drink 
Um  health  of  the  Pretender  on  his  knees.  But  it  is 
positively  asserted, "  that  Lord  Ravensworth.  in  1763, 
Mfbre  the  Prirv  Council,  convicted  Lord  Mansfield 
of  that  offence. 

f  In  his  celebrated  expostulation  with  the  kine, 

wmle  Junius  expressed  it  as  the  first  wish  of  his 

heart, "  that  the  people  may  be  free,'*  ho  as  sincerely 

avowed  it  to  be  the  ueond^  that  his  majesty  "  might 

/oq^  ooDtmne  king  of  a  free  people." 


which  have  been  ascribed  to  public  men,  as 
grave  examples  of  "  virulent  abuse,'*  "  envi- 
ous malignity,"  "  rash  accusation,"  and  even 
"  ferocious  personality,"  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  genuine,  or  even  in  the  spurious  pages  of 
that  immortal  author.  In  an  age  more  reli- 
gious than  his,  and  when  the  courtesies  of 
society  are  better  known  and  more  widely 
practised,  and  under  Governments  whose 
functionaries  were  men  of  high  character,  and 
where  corruption  was  the  exception,  and  not, 
as  it  then  was,  the  rule,  party  spirit  has  borne 
the  same  bitter  and  noxious  fruit ;  and  what- 
ever be  our  progress  in  refinement  And  civili- 
zation, we  shall  have  to  deplore  in  the 
dialectics  of  political  strife  all  the  malice 
and  asperity  and  personality  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  name  of  Junius. 

Such  are  the  general  views  under  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the 
identification  of  Junius ;  but  as  many  of  our 
readers  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  letters 
were  composed  and  published,  we  must,  for 
their  benefit,  make  a  few  prehminary  obser- 
vations. The  genuine  letters  of  Junius, 
seventy-one  in  number,  including'  two  to 
Lord  Chatham,  which  have  been  only  re- 
cently pubhshed,*  were  written  between  the 
2d  January,  1768,  and  the  2l8t  January, 
1772.  They  first  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  conducted  by  H.  S.  Woodfall. 
They  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume 
by  their  author,  and  dedicated,  in  an  elo- 
quent address,  to  the  English  Nation.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Tory  administration,  which  was  then  in 
power.  Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  ;  Lord  Weymouth  and  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  Secretaries  of  State ;  The 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Commander-in-Chief; 
and  Viscount  Townshend,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  letters  of  Junius,  when  not 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, were  addressed  chiefly  to  the  three 
first  of  these  distinguished  statesmen  ;  and 
as  Junius  was  a  moderate  Whig,  with  scarce- 
ly any  leaning  to  democratic  principles,  he 
was  the  admirer  and  supporter  of  Lord 
Shelburnc  and  Lord  Chatham,  while  he  de- 
nounced the  measures  of  the  Grafton  ad- 
ministration, and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
damage  it  in  public  opinion,  and  restore 
Lord  Shelburne  to  power.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  these  dicussions,  a  controversy 

*  Chatham's  CorretpoDdenoe,  voL  iil  p.  805,  and 
iv.  p  190. 
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arose  between  Junius  and  Sir  William  Dra- 
per, which  occupies  six  letters ;  and  about 
two  and  a  halt  years  afterwards,  another 
controversy  sprung  up  between  Junius  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  which  occupies  five  let- 
ters, all  of  which  are  written  with  a  spirit  and 
talent  which  have  been  universally  admired. 
After  the  publication  of  his  first  public 
letter  on  the  21st  of  January,  1769,  which 
contained  a  general  review  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  sharp  controversy  with 
Sir  William  Draper,  the  fame  and  popularity 
of  Junius  were  established.  The  poignancy 
of  his  wit  and  satire,  the  splendor  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  logic  of  his  argument,  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  confounded  the  minis- 
try, and  inspired  the  opposition  with  new 
energy  and  zeal.  The  anxiety  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  and  even  the 
admiration  of  his  friends,  were  combined  in 
the  attempt  to  remove  his  mask,  and  dis- 
cover his  retreat.  Spies  of  all  shades  were 
employed  in  this  secret  service,  and  even 
David  Garrick  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  detecting  him.  Junius,  however, 
obtained  intelligence  of  their  schemes,  and 
by  his  own  skill  and  caution,  coupled  with 
the  honesty  of  Woodfall,  he  baffled  every 
attempt  to  unveil  him.  When  his  Letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  were  published,  new  motives  for  his 
detection  presented  themselves,  but  when 
his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King  Appeared, 
bold  beyond  all  precedent,  and  eloquent 
above  all  eloquence,  a  new  spirit  was  awak- 
ened against  Junius,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  his  personal  safety  to  persist  in 
the  concealment  of  his  name.  Upon  thi^ 
"  mighty  boar  of  the  forest"  Burke,  who 
gave  him  this  name,  pronounced  a  splendid 
eulogy,  and  while  he  denounced  the  severity 
of  his  censure,  he  admitted  that  in  the  Let- 
ter to  the  King,  there  were  "  many  bold 
truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit." 
"  It  was  the  rancor  and  venom,'*  he  con- 
tinues, *'  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these 
respects  the  North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior 
to  him  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment. 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his 
final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still 
higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  did 
make  you  his  quarrv,  and  you  still  bleed 
from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You  crouch, 
and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage,  nor  has 
he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,*  sir. 


*  Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commom,  Sir 


He  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — and  I 
believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
encounter.  In  short,  after  carrying  away 
our  Royal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing 
him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  pros- 
trate. King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but 
the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  oj 
this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
his  knowledge,  his  firmneaSy  and  his  integrity  ? 
He  would  be  easily  known  by  his  contempt 
of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his 
vigor.  Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance 
and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  conceal 
nothing  from  his  sagacity,  nor  could  prom- 
ises or  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  the  public."  Even  Lord  North, 
who  was  now  Prime  Minister,  and  to  whom 
Junius  had  addressed  his  fortieth  letter  on 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Luttrel,  deplored 
the  popularity  of  Junius,  and  looked  forward 
to  his  detection  and  punishment.  "  Why, 
therefore,"  says  he,  "  should  wo  wonder  that 
the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty 
Junius,  has  broke  through  the  toils,  and 
foiled  the  hunter  ?  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he 
may  be  some  time  or  other  caught.  At  any 
rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless 
efforts;  those  tusks  which  he  has  been 
whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the  constitu- 
tion, will  be  worn  out.  Truth  will  at  last 
prevail." 

Having  abandoned  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing Junius,  the  Government  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  Woodfall,  the  printer,  by  pros- 
ecuting him  for  a  libel  upon  the  king.  The 
jury,  however,  notwithstanding  the  uncon- 
stitutional charge  to  them  by  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Mansfield,  that  they  should  find  a 
verdict  of  "guilty  or  not  guilty,"  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  *' printing  and  publishing 
ONLv,"  which  defeated  the  designs  of  thi* 
Government,  and  gave  a  new  triumph  to 
Junius  and  the  Opposition. 

The  anxiety  to  discover  Junius  now  be- 
came more  eager  than  ever.  So  high  were 
his  Letters  in  public  estimation  that  Burke 
was  suspected  to  be  their  author.  Lord 
Mansfield,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  Sir 
William  Draper,  adopted  this  opinion.  Mrs. 
Burke  once  admitted  that  her  husband  knew 
the  author,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Malonc  believed  that  though  Burke  did 
not  write  them,  **  he  polished  and  finished 
them  for  the  public  eye."  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved  Burke   to   be  Junius,   "because   he 


Fletcher  Norton,  "  was  diBtinguiRhed  by  a  pair  of 
large  black  eyebrowa."— /Vior^*  Lift  «f  i^k^^vUv. 
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knew  no  man  but  Burke  wbo  was  capable  of 
writing  them  ;''  but  Burke  "  spontaneously 
denied  it"  to  Johnson  himself.  Two  pamph- 
lets have  been  written  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Burke  and  Junius,  and  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  re- 
cent life  of  him,  has  made  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  his  argu- 
ments are  utterly  futile,  and  prove  only  what 
is  now  almost  universally  believed,  that  Ju- 
nius was  an  Irishman.* 

After  Burke's  indignant  and  spontaneous 
denial  that  he  was  Junius,  Sir  William  Dra- 
per and  others  expressed  their  conviction 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  the  man, 
and  an  elaborate  work  of  nearly  400  pages 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Coventry,  in  or- 
der to  confer  upon  him  this  honor.  That 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  many  and  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  denouncing,  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  Junius,  the  admmistration  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  its  individual  members, 
will  be  readily  granted,  but  no  arguments 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  pos- 
sessed those  lofty  acquirements,  and  that 
power  of  composition,!  which  must  be  de- 
manded from  every  competitor.  Mr.  Co- 
ventry has  given  twenty-four  criteria  or  /e»/i- 
monials,  as  he  calls  them,  which  must  be 
produced  in  favor  of  the  true  Junius,  and 
by  adopting  the  spurious  letters  as  genuine,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  producing  them  all  on 
the  part  of  his  favorite ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  now,  what  we  shall  by 
and  by  prove,  that  his  book  is  as  devoid  of 
argument  as  his  hypothesis  is  of  probability. 

Mnny  other  competitors  for  the  fame  of 
Junius  have  been  presented  for  public  ac- 
ceptance, and  volumes  written  to  establish 
their  claims.  Some  have  even  grasped  at 
the  high  honor  of  being  Junius,  while  others 
have  imitated  his  style,  and  used  his  expres- 
sions, and  adopted  his  sentiments,  in  order  to 
have  some  distant  chance  of  bearing  his  name.]; 

♦  Prior's  Zf/tf  of  Burke,  voL  L  p.  186. 
f  In  an  adcfress  to  tlie  public,  which  Lord  George 
Sackville  printed  previous  to  bis  trial  in  1760,  he 

Srs — "  I  had  rather  upon  this  occasion  submit  my- 
f  to  all  the  inconveniences  that  may  arise /rom 
ike  vfont  of  ftyle,  than  borrow  assistance  from  the 
pen  of  others,  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establish- 
ing my  character  but  from  the  force  of  truth.** 

X  Tne  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  who  liave 
been  named  either  by  themselves  or  others  as  the 
authors  of  Junius'  Letters:  W.  H.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck,  (Duke  of  Portland,)  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Horace  VValpole,  (Earl  of  Or- 
fbrd,)  Lord  George  Sackville,  Edmund  Burke,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stewart,  Hugh  Nf  acauley  Boyd.  Counsellor 
Dunning,  (Lord  Ashburton,)  Ridiord  Glover,  (author 
of  LeonidaiO  W.  G.  Hamilton,  (Single  Speech  Ham- 
iiiot^J  Bir  William  Jooet,  GaioBl  Lee,  (an  Amen- 


It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task,  if  not  at 
present  an  impracticable  one,  to  give  even 
the  shortest  analysis  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  employed  in  favor  of  the  different 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  being  Junius. 
Our  proper  business  at  present  is  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  account  of  Mr.  Brit- 
ton's  new  work,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
identify  with  Junius  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Isaac  Barre.  After  doing  this,  we  shall  re- 
view what  have  been  regarded  the  superior 
pretensions  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Lord 
George  Sackville,  and  also  those  of  Colonel 
Lachlan  Macleane,  which  in  our  opinion  have 
a  still  stronger  claim  upon  public  notice. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Britton's  work  is  thus 
described  by  himself: — 

"  For  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  soujrht  by 
extensive  reading,  inquiry,  and  corresponclence, 
to  obtain  authentic  satisfactory  evidence,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  materials  I  have  accumulated, 
whilst  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  political  and 
private  character  and  talents  of  the  anonymous 
Author  of  the  Letters — Lieutenant-Colosel 
Barre,  also  point  out  and  implicate  his  intimate 
associates,  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Dunking. 
There  are  likewise  some  extraordinary  revelations 
respecting  VVilliam  Greatrakes,  whose  career  in 
life,  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  death, 
with  the  di:<posal  of  his  property,  abound  in  mys- 
tery, and  are  pregnant  with  suspicion,  l^tie 
story  of  this  gentleman  is  a  romance  of  real  life, 
and  like  that  of  the  concealed  author  is  enveloped 
in  a  cloak  of  ambiguity  and  darkness ;  yet  it  is 
confidently  believ^  that  he  was  the  amanuen- 
sis to  Colonel  Barrd,  and  also  his  ooniidential 
agent  and  messenger.  To  identify  these  persons 
and  explain  their  connection  with  the  public  cor- 
respondence referred  to,  to  bring  out  facts  of  dates 
ana  deeds  from  the  dark  and  intricate  recessos  in 
which  they  were  studiously  and  cunningly  con- 
cealed, to  reconcile  and  account  for  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies,  have  occasioned  more  anxie- 
ty, toil,  and  scrupulous  analysis  than  can  possibly 
be  imagined  by  any  person  who  has  never  at- 
tempted a  similar  task.  The  issue  and  effect8, 
however,  are  now  submitted  to  that  public  tribu- 
nal which  invariably  awards  a  proper  and  a  just 
decision,  and  which  I  feel  assured  will  ultimately 
pronounce  an  impartial  verdict,  whether  favorable 
or  adverse  to  the  author's  hopes  and  opinions." — 
Preface,  p.  vi. 

It  has  always  been   believed  that  Lord 


can,)  John  Wilkes,  John  Home  Tooke,  Charlea 
Lloyd,  secretary  to  Mr.  George  Grenvillc,  Henry 
Flood,  M.P.,  Itev.  Philip  Bosenhagen,  William 
Greatrakes,  John  Roberts,  originally  a  treasury 
derk,  M.  De  Lolme,  Dr.  Wilmot,  Samuel  Dyer,  (a 
literary  character,  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Edmund  Burke,)  Edward  Gibbon,  Thomas  Hollis, 
Dr.  Butler,  (Bishop  of  Hereford,)  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
Oohnel  Bern,  and  OoUmH  LaMem  Maeteane, 
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Shclburne,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
was  somehow  or  other  connected  with  the 
composition  of  tlie  letters  of  Junius.  When 
he  quitted  office  in  1768,  and  went  into  op- 
position to  the  government  which  succeeded 
him,  it  was  highly  probable  that  some  of  the 
distinguished  mdividuals  who  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  his  boroi^hs  of  Calne  or  Wycombe, 
or  who  held  the  office  of  his  private  secretary, 
or  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  when  he  was 
in  power,  would  embark  in  the  defence  of 
their  leaders,  and  wage  war  against  the  min- 
istry which  displaced  them.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, had,  by  their  misconduct  and  intrigues, 
compelled  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shelbume 
to  resign,  and  it  is  among  the  men  who  suf- 
fered by  their  resignation,  who  had  imbibed 
their  principles,  and  were  actuated  by  their 
feelhigs,  that  a  disinterested  inquirer  would 
naturally  look  for  the  original  of  Junius. 
That  Lord  Shelburne  knew  Junius,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  writing  of  his 
letters,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Richard  Philips,  who  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  him  when  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  in  1804,  and  only  a  week  before 
his  death.  After  Sir  Richard  had  stated  to 
his  lordship  "  that  many  persons  had  ascribed 
these  letters  to  him,  and  that  the  world  at 
large  conceived  that  at  least  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  author,"  the  Marquis 
smiled  and  said,  "  No,  no,  I  am  not  equal  to 
Junius,  I  could  not  be  the  author;  but  the 
ffroimds  of  secresy  are  now  so  far  removed 
by  death  and  changers  of  circumstances,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  the  author  of  Junius  should 
much  longer  be  unknown.  The  world  is 
curious  about  him,  and  I  could  make  a  very 
interesting  publication  on  the  subject.  I 
knew  Junius,  and  /  knew  all  ahoui  the  writing 
and  production  of  thene  letier$.  But  look," 
said  his  "at  mv  condition.  I  don't  think  I 
can  live  a  week ;  my  legs,  my  strength  tell 
me  so ;  but  the  doctors,  who  always  flatter 
sick  men,  assure  me  I  am  in  no  immediate 
danger.  They  order  me  into  the  country, 
and  I  am  going  there.  If  I  live  over  the 
summer,  which,  however,  I  don't  expect,  I 
promise  you  a  very  interesting  pamphlet 
about  Junius.  I  will  put  my  name  to  it.  I 
will  set  tliat  question  at  rest  for  ever." 
When  still  further  pressed  by  Sir  Richard, 
his  lordship  added :  *'  Til  tell  you  this  for 
your  guide  generally :  Junius  has  never  yet 
been  publicly  named.  None  of  the  parties 
ever  guessed  at  as  Junius  was  the  true  Junius. 
Nobody  has  ever  suspected  him.  I  knew 
him,  and  knew  all  about  it,  and  I  pledge 


myself,  if  these  legs  will  permit  me,  to  give 
you  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  1 
feel  myself  equal  to  the  labor."* 

As  this  remarkable  declaration  disproved 
every  preceding  theory  of  Junius  that  had 
come  under  his  lordship's  notice,  some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  discredit  the  statement 
of  Sir  Richard  Philips ;  but  Sir  Richard  had 
no  motive  for  practising  any  such  deception 
upon  the  public ;  and  even  if  his  personal 
character  did  not  protect  him  from  such  a 
charge,  it  would  require  e\Tdence  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind  to  justify  us  even  in  doubting 
the  truth  of  a  statement  so  very  probable  in 
all  its  details.  As  Colonel  Barro  therefore 
had  never  been  publicly  named  as  the  author 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  as  he  was  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Lord  Shelbume* 
Mr.  Britton's  theory  rests  upon  a  sound  and 
rational  foundation,  and  his  arguments  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid  exammation. 
We  regret,  however,  to  find  that  he  has 
taken  it  for  granted  that  Junius  is  the  author 
of  the  unacknowledged  lettijrs  collected  by 
Mr.  George  Woodfall,  and  that  he  has  drawn 
many  of  his  arguments  from  tliis  fallacious 
source.  Many  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Woodfall 
himself  his  conviction  that  thesi^  letters  wen* 
not  the  genuine  production  of  Junius,  and  we 
are  glad  to  observe  that  the  same  opinion  has 
been  recently  maintained  with  much  ability 
in  the  pages  of  the  Athenaeum.  By  reject- 
ing these  Tetters  as  his,  we  place  the  character 
of  Junius  in  a  more  favorable  light,  while  we 
deprive  Mr.  Britton  of  some  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  Colonel  Barre's  claim. 
When  Mr.  Britton  was  at  Hungerford 
about  the  end  of  the  last  centur}- ,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Popham  of 
Chilton,  who  had  held  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  vicarage  of  Lacock,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Shelbume.  He 
was  an  occasional  guest  at  that  hospitable 
house  during  the  period  from  1769  to  1772, 
when  the  letters  of  Junius  were  publishing. 
Counsellor  Dunning  and  Colonel  Barro,  for 
many  years,  spent  the  parliamentary  recenat 
Bowood,  the  one  having  long  represented 
the  burgh  of  Calne,  and  the  other  that  of 
High  Wycombe.  Dr.  Popham  was  therefore 
often  in  their  society,  and  among  other  sub- 
jects he  heard  the  letters  of  Junius  frequently 
discussed.  He  was  surprised  at  the  ''  differ- 
ence of  their  language,"  when  that  subject 
was  discussed  by  themselves,  and  in  mixed 
parties,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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they  were  either  the  authors  of  the  letters, 
or  were  famihar  with  the  writer.  On  a  par- 
ticular day,  when  Dr.  Popham  and  the  three 
politicians  were  the  whole  party  at  dinner, 
Junius  was  not  only  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, but  a  certain  attack  upon  him  was  freely 
discussed.  One  of  the  party  remarked, 
that' this  attack  would  be  shown  up  and 
confuted  in  the  next  day's  Advertiser.  When 
the  paper  arrived  next  day,  there  appeared  a 
note  from  the  printer  stating  that  the  letter 
would  appear  in  the  ensuing  number.  Dr. 
Popham  concluded  from  these  facts  that  one 
of  nis  three  friends  was  Junius ;  and  Mr. 
Britton  informs  us  that  Mr.  Bayhff,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Gaby,  two  respectable  solicitors  of 
Chippenham,  who  had  frequently  met  with 
the  same  parties  at  Bowood,  entertained  a 
similar  opinion. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Britton's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  tombstone  in  Hunger- 
ford  churchyard,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Oreatrakcs,  on  which  was  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  Here  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  WUliam  Grealrakes,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who,  on  his  way  from  Bristol  to  Lon- 
don, died  in  this  town,  in  the  d2d  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1781.  Stat 
NOMiNis  UMBRA."  This  gcntlcmau  was  a 
great  fiiend  of  Lord  Shelbume  and  Colo- 
nel Barr6,  and  was  an  inmate  in  Lord  Shel- 
bume's  house  during  the  publication  of  the 
letters  of  Junius.  A  Captain  Stopford,  who 
attended  Oreatrakcs  on  his  deathbed,  asserted 
that  he  had  told  him  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  relation  of  the 
family  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  his  trunk 
"the  letters  of  Junius,  in  the  hand- writing  of 
the  deceased  young  man,  with  all  the  inter- 
lineations, corrections,  and  enisures,  which 
sufficiently  established  them  as  the  original 
manuscripts!"*  From  these  facts,  Mr. 
Britton  concludes,  that  Mr.  Oreatrakcs  "  was 
intimately  concerned  in  the  letters  of  Junius," 
**  and  that  the  task  which  devolved  upon  him 
was  to  copy  the  letters  for  the  printer,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Barr6." 

The  opinion  that  Colonel  Barrc  alone  was 
Junius,  wjis  first  broached  and  maintained  by 
Captain  Henderson,  ordnance  store-keeper  at 
Chester,  who  in  1837  transmitted  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  an  account  of  his 
investigations.  Captain  Henderson  died  in 
March,  1847,  when  he  was  preparing  his 
remarks  on  Junius  for  the  press ;  but  Mr. 
Britton  had  access  to  his  papers,  and  a  very 

*  Chr^  jrereanHU  CkronieU,  September  7, 1806.    | 


good  abstract  of  his  inquiries  is  now  in  our 
possession. 

Isaac  Barr6   was  the  son    of    a   foreifm 
refugee,  '*  settled  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloghcr  in 
a  shop  in  Dublin,  because  his  wife  had  nursed 
one  of  the  bishop's   children,"  and   he  was 
bom  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  1726.    He 
was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1740, 
and  his  name  was  entered  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London,  with  the  view  of  study- 
ing for  the  bar.     Disliking,  however,  the  pro- 
fession  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  3 2d  foot,  on  the 
12th   of   February,    1746.      His   regiment, 
which  was  then  in  Flanders,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1747  ;  and  having  again  gone  to  the 
Continent  in  1748,  it  remained  there  till  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  same  year. 
From  1749  to  1753,  Barr6  was  at  Gibraltar ; 
and  in  the  years  1754,  1755,  (when  he  was 
made  lieutenant,)  and  1756,  his  regiment  was 
quartered  in  Scotland.     In  1758,  Barr6  left 
his  regiment,  and  went  out  as   a  volunteer 
with   the  celebrated  Wolfe,  then  Colonel  of 
the  20th  regiment,  on  the  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition  to   Rocheford.     In    order  to    make 
amends  for  the  failure,  in  the  same  year,  of  Ad- 
miral Holbume's  naval  expedition,  Wolfe  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  brigadier  under  Sir 
JefFery  Amherst  to  make  a  second  attack 
upon   Louisburg,  and  Lieutenant  Barr6  was 
again  chosen  to  accompany  him.     After  the 
capture  of  Louisbui^,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  ill   health,   Wolfe,   accompanied    by 
Barre,  returned  to  England  towards  the  end 
of  1758,     Wolfe,   with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,   and    Barr6,   who  had  been  made 
major  of    brigade,  were  appointed   to   the 
famous  expedition    against   Quebec — Wolfe 
to  have  the  special  command  of  it  in  co-op- 
eration with  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst.     The  ex- 
pedition set  sail  in  February,  1759,  Monckton, 
Townshend,  (afterwards   Lord  Townshend,) 
and  Murray  being  the  brigadier-generals,  and 
Major    Bane    adjutant-general.      The   last 
dispatch  written  by  Wolfe  "  was  ascribed  by 
the  current  report  of  the   army   to  Major 
Barr6,"  and  part  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Britton 
"  as  a  specimen  of  the  style,"  which,  however, 
does  not  present  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
that  of  Junius.     On  the  13th  of  September, 
Wolfe  fellon  the  plains  of  Abraham;  the  French 
General  Montcalm    shared   the   same   fate ; 
Barr6  was  severely  wounded  in  the  eye  and 
head  ;  Monckton,  the  second  in  command,  was 
disabled  :  and  hence  the  honor  of  transmit- 
ting an  account  of  the  victory  to  England, 
and   the  command   of  the  army,  devolved, 
for    a  short    period,  on  Brigadier- General 
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Townshend.  Colonel  Hale  bore  his  des- 
patches to  England,  an  honor  which  would 
have  been  conferred  on  Major  Barro  had 
Wolfe  recovered. 

From  New  York,  to  which  Barro  and  his 
wounded    comrade   Colonel    Carleton   had 

fone,  the  former  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
itt,    (Lord   Chatham,)  dated   28th  April, 
1760,  detailing  the  events  of  his  professional 
career,  and  asking  that  preferment  which 
would  have  fallen  to  his  share  had  he  borne 
to  England  the  despatches  of  his  Qeneral. 
On  the  ground  that  "  senior  officers  would 
be  injured  by  his  promotion,"  his  request 
was  refused.     This  refusal  of  promotion  Mr. 
Britton  justly  enough  connects  with  a  very 
remarkable  letter,  printed  and  published  in 
London  between  June  and  October,  1760,  in- 
veighing in  eloquent,  severe,  and  satirical 
periods,   against    the   conduct  of    General 
Townshend,  as  the  successor  of  Wolfe  in  the 
command  of  the  Quebec  expedition.  This  pam- 
phlet excited  much  interest  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  led  to  a  hostile  meeting,  pre- 
vented by  the  arrest  of  the  parties,  between 
Townshend  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  instigated  or  employ- 
ed an  anonymous  author  to  traduce  the  Gen- 
eral.*  This  letter  has  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  letters  of  Junius  than  any  other  com- 
positions  that   have   been    compared   with 
them,  and  it  possesses  a  double  interest  as  a 
new  feature  in  the  controversy,  becaa^^e  it 
could  not  have  been  written  in  imitation  of 
Junius.     A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
rine  for  1817,  who  had  seen  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  letter  in   question,  was  so 
struck   with   the    similarity  of  style,    that 
he   expressed   it   as  his   "strong  opinion," 
"that  if  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  a  Briga- 
dier-General should  be  known ,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  set  at  rest  the  inquiry  after 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius."     In  the 
year  1840,  the  same  letter  came  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Simons,  of  the  British 
Museum,   and   so   "close   was   the  resem- 
blance" which    it  bore   "to  the   style  and 
composition  of  Junius,"  that  upon  referring 
it  as  well  to  some  friends  as  to  other  gentle- 
men of  impartiality  and  judgment,  the  un- 
hesitating opinion  of  all  was,  that  the  pamphlet 
and  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  by  the  same 
hand.     Mr.  Simons'  little  volume  contains  a 
well  written  and  judicious  introduction  to  the 
pamphlet,  and  to  "A  Refutation  of  it  by  an 


♦  CorreiipoiideDce  of  Horace  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p. 
208. 


Officer,"  and  it  concludes  with  an  Appendix 
of  30  pages,  in  which  "  he  gives  the  parallel 
passages  from  the  pamphlet  and  from  the 
letters  of  Junius,  with  illustrative  notes.* 
"  This  letter,"  says  Mr.  Simons,  "  was  writ- 
ten, if  not  by  a  soldier,  at  all  events  by  a 
person  skilled  in  military  affairs.  In  style, 
phraseology,  and  matter ;  in  sarcastic  irony, 
bold  interrogation,  stinging  sarcasm,  and 
severe  personalities ;  in  frequent  taunts  of 
treachery,  desertion  and  cowardice,  it  so 
closely  resembles  the  compositions  of  Junius, 
that  the  identity  of  their  authorship  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt.  •  •  •  Several  pas- 
sages in  it  evince  also  that  strong  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch  which  is  another  char- 
acteristic of  Junius."  f 

The  identity  of  the  pamphleteer  and  Juni- 
us being  thus  almost  established,  Mr.  Britton 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  letter  to 
Barrc,  who  was  the  friend  of  Wolfe,  and 
therefore  the  enemy  of  General  Townshend. 
The  only  conclusion  which  we  think  legiti- 
mate is — that  it  was  written  by  some  indi- 
vidual who  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
officer  who  wrote  the  "  Refutation"  when 
he  says — "  But  where  has  this  pamphleteer 
been  to  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
quoting  this  letter?  He  must  not  have 
been  in  England  surely^  or  must  not  have 
read  the  public  papers,"  itc.  If  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Barre,  it  must  have  been  written  in 
America,  as  he  did  not  reach  England  till 
the  5th  of  October,  1700,  when  he  brought 
home  the  despatches  which  gave  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  Canada;  and  if  it  was  written  in 
America,  and  was  the  production  of  Junius, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  of  all  the 
claimants  to  the  name  of  Junius,  Barre  and 
Macleane,  who  alone  were  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  are  the  only  individuals  entitled  to 
that  honor. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  hostile 
meeting  between  General  Townshend  and 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  to  the  suspicion  in 
which  it  originated,  that  Lord  Albemarle 
had  prompted  the  composition  of  the  Let- 


*  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman  9  Magazine  for  July, 
1843,  informs  \in  that  an  individual,  then  recently 
deceased,  who  had  merely  seen  extracts  from  the 
Letter  to  the  Brigadier-General,  had  not  only  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  Mr.  Simons  respecting 
the  identity  between  its  author  and  Junius,  but  had, 
previously  to  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  begun  to 
prepare  for  the  press  a  statement  of  his  opinion. 

f  The  references  in  Mr.  Simons*  volume,  are  to 
the  seetmd  editioii  of  WoodfiOi't  Janinu 
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ters.  The  officer  who  writes  the  ''  Refuta- 
tion," seems  to  refer  to  this  when  he  says — 
**  The  sneer  at  the  militia,  in  whose  institution 
General  Townshend  had  so  principal  a  hand, 
beirayn  the  sore  part  of  the  UTiter  and  his 
Patron."  If  Lord  Albemarle,  therefore, 
was  the  patron  of  the  person  who  employed 
the  pamphleteer,  Mr.  Britton  shoula  have 
tried  to  point  out  the  connection  between  his 
lordship  and  Colonel  Barr6. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  three  days  after 
his  return  from  America,  Barre  expressed 
himself  "  as  bound  in  the  highest  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  attention  he  had  re- 
ceived," but  it  was  not  till  the  29th  January, 
1761,  that  he  received  his  commission  as 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  army. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Barre  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  in  May, 
1761.  A  few  months  after  this  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
signed, and  Lord  Shelburne  Joined  the  minis- 
try of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  On  the  17  th  Oc- 
tober, Colonel  Barr6  received  a  **  letter  of 
sertibe"  to  raise,  as  "  Colonel  proprietor," 
the  106th  regiment  of  foot,  and  on  the  28th 
of  November  he  was  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  place 
of  Lord  Shelbume.  He  had  scarcely  been 
three  days  in  the  House  before  he  made  an 
assault  upon  Mr.  Pitt  so  violent  that  the 
Earl  of  Bath  characterized  it  as  "a  rude  and 
foul-mouthed  attack,"  and  Sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chel,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  he  calls  "  Colonel  Barry's 
Philippic."  Talking  of  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  speaking,  he  wtid — "  ITiere  he  would 
stand  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  that 
witnessed  his  perjuries,  and  laying  his  hand 
in  a  solemn  manner  on  the  table, — that 
sacrilegious  hand  that  had  been  employed  in 
tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  mother  coun- 
try." 

In  the  reduction  of  the  army,  which  fol- 
lowed the  peace  of  1762,  Barro's  regiment 
was  disbanded,  and  on  the  8th  March,  1763, 
he  received  compensation  for  his  lass  by  the 
lucrative  appointment  of  Adjutimt-general  to 
the  army.  When  George  Grenville  became 
Premier  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute, 
Lord  Shelburne  came  into  office  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  on  the 
14th  May,  Barre  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Stirling  Castle,  which,  with  his  other  emolu- 
ments, yielded  him  an  income  of  £4,000  a 
year.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  entered  George  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  and  when  Barr6  joined 
^Ife  oppoMtJon  along  with  his  patron,  he  was 


on  the  7th  December,  1763,  deprived  of  the 
lucrative  offices  of  Adjutant-general  and 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  while  Lord  Shel- 
bume was  dismissed  from  the  place  of  Aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king. 

In  the  summer  of  1765  the  ministry  of 
George  Grenville  terminated,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockmg- 
ham,  which  did  not  last  more  than  a  year. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  king  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1766,  his  majesty  signed  the 
warrant  for  creating  him  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  accordingly  took  hia  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  General  Conway  was  continued  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Shelburne  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment, his  friend  Colonel  Barre  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Vice- treasurers  of  Ireland, 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wei  bore 
Ellis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  Lord  Rockingham  was  made 
President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  Charles  Townshend, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  1767,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  George  Townshend 
kissed  hands  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
thus  forming  a  part  of  the  administration  to 
which  Lord  Shelburne  and  Colonel  Barr^ 
belonged,  and  which  continued  in  power  till 
the  21st  of  October,  1768,  when  Chatham, 
Shelburne,  and  Barre  retired  from  office. 

Previous  to  this  date,  and  between  the 
28th  April,  1767,  and  the  19th  October, 
1768,  there  appeared  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser a  series  of  no  fewer  ihsin  forty-eight 
letters,  which  have  been  published  by  Wood- 
fall,  under  the  name  of  the  Miscellaneous  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  and  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  that  distinguished  writer.  These  let- 
ters are  filled  with  such  virulent  abuse  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shelburne,  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  real  Junius  was  deeply 
attached,  and  whom  he  invariably  praised, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  of  his 
composition,  without  viewing  him  as  one  of 
the  most  degraded  of  men.  Mr.  Woodfall 
has  adduced  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  are  genuine,  and  even  if  in  point  of 
style  they  had  approached  to  that  of  Junius, 
the  sentiments  and  views  which  they  advo- 
cate frequently  stand  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  his.  Believing,  or  rather  presuming,  that 
the  Miscellaneous  Letters  are  genuine,  Mr. 
Britton  is  compelled  to  regard  them  as  the 
production  of  Colonel  Barrel  and  to  assign  a 
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Tftriety  of  very  trivial  reasons  in  favor  of  so 
extraordinary  an  opinion.  That  Barre  should 
thus  attack  the  Government  under  which  he 
held  high  and  lucrative  offices — that  he 
should  villify  his  generous  friend  and  patron 
the  Earl  of  Shelhume — that  he  should  abuse 
Lord  Chatham  who  appointed  him  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  of  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  the  most  exalted  opinion* 
— that  he  should  abuse  Lord  Townshend,  to 
whose  wife  he  left  the  whole  of  his  property 
— that  he  should  do  all  this  is  utterly  in- 
credible, and  what  never  can  command  the 
assent  of  any  reasonable  man. 

At  the  time  when  Junius  ceased  to  write, 
Mr.  Britton  has  pointed  out  no  event  in 
Colonel  Barrc's  history  which  can  afford  any 
explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  fact.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  career  of  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lord  North  from  1773  to  1782, 
and  it  is  quite  unaccountable  that  such  a  man, 
were  he  Junius,  could  have  preserved  silence 
as  a  public  censor,  during  those  disastrous 
events  which  he  reprobated  with  such  anima- 
tion within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephens.  When 
Lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved  on  the 
20th  March,  1782,  Lord  Rockingham  availed 
himself  of  the  talents  of  Lord  Shclbumc  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of 
Colonel  Barro  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navv.  In 
consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Pre- 
mier, in  the  course  of  three  months,  Lord 
Shelhume  was  appointed  his  successor,  and 
Barr^  was  raised  to  the  lucrative  office  of 
Paymaster  to  the  Forces.  After  concluding 
peace  with  America,  and  recognizing  its  inde- 
pendence, events  which  illustrated  his  short 
administration.  Lord  Shelhume  was  forced  to 
resign,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
coalition  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  ; 
and  Barr^,  his  faithful  Achates,  followed  him 
into  private  life,  with  a  pension  of  £3200  a 
year,  which  had  been  secured  to  him  on  his 
retirement  from  the  ministry.  The  celebrated 
William  Pitt,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Lord  Shelhume,  hold  the 
same  office  under  the  Coalition  Ministrv,  and 
m  January,  1784,  he  wisely  relieved  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Colonel  Barrels  pension  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Pells,  with  a  salary  of  £3000  per  annum, 
which  had  then  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  p;:dward  Walpole. 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May, 


*  Seo  Junius*  two  genuine  letten  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, dated  January  2,  1768,  and  January  14,  1772, 
published  in  Chatham*!  Conrespoodence,  yoL  ill.  p. 
82,  and  voL  iv.  p.  190. 


1784,  Colonel  Barr^  sat  for  Calne.  He  was 
incapacitated,  however,  for  public  business  by 
a  total  loss  of  sight ;  and  he  finally  retired 
from  Parliament  at  the  general  election  of 
1700.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Stanhope 
Street,  May  Fair,  on  the  20th  July,  1802, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  large 
pari  of  his  fortune  to  lh£  Marchiotiens  of 
Townshend  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  ^ve  our 
readers  a  general  view  of  the  life  of  Colonel 
Barr^,  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
Britton  believes  him  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  unacknowledged  Miscellaneous  Letters 
ascribed  to  Junius,  as  well  as  of  the  genuine 
productions  to  which  he  affixed  the  shadow 
of  his  name.  Had  Mr.  Britton  endeavored  to 
identify  Barre  with  the  author  of  the  Letters 
signed  Junius  and  Philo-Junius,  he  might 
have  made  out  a  case  more  rational,  and  more 
likely  to  be  received  than  many  of  those 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  public ;  but 
when  he  tries  to  identify  him  with  Lucim, 
AtlicuSf  FopUcola,  Domiiian,  and  many 
others,  the  slanderers  of  Chatliani,  and  Shel- 
hume, and  Townshend,  with  two  of  whom  he 
lived  on  the  most  affectionate  and  friendly 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  success 
in  life,  he  fixes  the  brand  of  villany  upon  the 
brow  of  his  hero,  and  converts  the  honest 
Junius  into  a  public  slanderer,  without  politi- 
cal principles,  without  consistency  of  charac- 
ter, and  prepared  to  reprobate  to-morrow  the 
man  who  was  to-day  his  idol.  We  shall  re- 
lieve Mr.  Britton,  however,  of  the  millstone  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  and  consider  his 
hypothesis  in  relation  only  to  the  genuine 
Ijctters  of  Junius.  We  thus  deprive  him,  no 
doubt,  of  some  of  the  points  of  identity  which 
the  Miscellaneous  Letters  supply  between  the 
Letter  to  a  Brigadier- General  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Junius ;  but  as  we  grant  him  the 
truth  of  this  hypothesis,  and  render  it  unne- 
cessary that  Barre  s^hould  have  witnessed  in 
Paris  the  public  burning  of  the  books  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  he  should  have  been  the 
slanderer  of  Lord  Townshend,  to  *'  whom  he 
W21S  a  fre()uent  visitor'*  in  the  decline  of  life, 
we  place  him  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  his  own. 

We  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  disin- 
terested judges,  that  independent  even  of  the 
actual  declaration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Junius  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  person,  the  politics,  and  the  interests  of 
that  distinguished  and  patriotic  nobleman. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Barre,  as 
his  particular  friend  and  constant  companion 
and  political  aapporter,  should  have  Vmaa^ 
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Junius ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
private  secretary,  or  the  under  secretary,  or 
any  other  political  friend  of  his  lordship, 
should  have  been  Junius.  With  regard  to 
Barre,  Mr.  Britton  has  not  shown,  and  can- 
not show,  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge, 
the  talents,  the  powers  of  composition,  and, 
above  all,  the  genuine  wit  and  sarcastic  humor 
which  characterize  the  productions  of  Junius. 
There  is  a  species  of  boldness,  and  vigor,  and 
coarseness  in  his  speeches,  but  they  are  other- 
wise tame  and  pointless,  and  his  Letters  to 
Lord  Chatham  have  the  same  character.  We 
think  it  clear  that  Junius  was  nol^  a  public 
orator,  or  a  person  who  had  the  faculty  of 
public  speaking.  To  think  and  speak  on  his 
legs,  as  Lord  Brougham  defines  the  art  of 
making  an  extempore  speech,  compels  the 
orator  to  seize  the  slightest  associations.  His 
sentences  are  long,  involved,  and  parenthetic ; 
and  if  he  ever  had  the  power  of  sententious 
and  antithetical  writing,  of  constructing  sym- 
metrical and  well-balanced  periods,  and  of 
writing  with  logical  accuracy,  he  necessarily 
loses  it  after  he  has  acquired  a  facility  of  com- 
posing upon  his  legs.  Had  we  space  we 
could  esUiblish  this  truth  by  a  reference  to 
the  productions  of  our  most  distinguished 
orators.  Barr6,  therefore,  though  he  nad  the 
position,  and  the  political  knowledge,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  secret  information  which  Junius 
must  have  possessed,  possessed  neither  his 
brilliant  Uilents  nor  his  powers  of  composi- 
tion, nor  the  smallest  trace  of  his  Attic  wit 
and  his  sarcastic  humor.  We  cheerfully  con- 
cede to  Mr.  Britton  that  Barre,  liad  he  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  intellectual  power,  was 
in  a  position  to  have  written  the  Letter  to  a 
Brigadier- Generdl,  and  therefore  to  have  had 
a  high  claim  to  the  honors  of  Junius.  But  he 
may  have  been  merely  the  friend  who  com- 
munic.ited  to  the  true  author  the  information 
that  was  required,  or,  as  Lord  Albemarle  was 
supposed  to  be,  he  may  have  been  the  patron 
who  stimulated  or  encouraged  him.  But  even 
if  all  these  objections  were  groundless,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  Junius  held  lucrative  offices  in  the 
State,  while  he  was  systematically  assailing 
the  King  and  the  Government,  and  that  he 
who  denounced  the  appointment  and  the 
pension  given  to  Sir  W.  Draper  should  have 
been  a  sinccurist  when  Junius,  and  should 
have  spent  his  latest  years  as  a  pensioner  on 
the  Civil  List. 

It  has   been  almost  universally   admitted 

that  Junius  was,  and  should  have  been,  an 

Irishman.     Barr^  possessed   this  title  to  be 

Jtwiua,  but  he  wasted  another  still  more  es- 


sential, and  without  which  no  candidate, 
however  brilliant  his  talents,  and  however 
appropriate  his  position,  can  be  admitted  as  a 
competitor.  Junius  hated  Scotland  and  the 
Sotch.  He  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing  them ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore discover  some  solid  grounds  why  the 
representative  of  so  noble  and  distinguished 
a  writer  took  such  an  unfavorable  view  of  a 
nation  which  has  gained  the  esteem  of  states- 
men, and  whose  people,  in  point  of  education 
and  moral  and  religious  training,  occupy  a 
most  exalted  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Colonel  Barr6,  certainly  in  so  far 
as  his  history  can  show,  had  no  reasons  for 
hating  the  Scotch  and  abusing  Scotland,  and 
nothing  has  surprised  us  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  subject  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Britton : — 

*•  His  residence  in  Scotland  for  (kree  years  may 
have  induced  that  prejudice  against  the  Scutch 
character  which  is  palpably  marked  in  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  Johnson  was  equally  inimical  to  the 
Scotch  after  a  cursory  view  of  them  and  their 
homes.  Barre.  as  an  Irishman  of  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  who  had  mixed  in 
various  society,  and  lived  an  active  life,  muU  have 
fell  a  great  contrast  between  himself  and  the  cold 
and  calculating  conduct  of  Scotchmen.*^ — P.   21. 

It  will  be  difficidt  to  explain  this  remarka- 
ble sentence,  and  still  more  to  show  how  a 
patriot  and  a  generous  soldier  like  Barre,  who 
had  seen  much  of  men  and  much  of  the 
world,  could  observe  a  "cold  and  calculating 
conduct"  in  our  countrymen.  Was  it  at  the 
hospitable  board  at  which  he  and  his  brother 
officers  must  have  been  courteously  enter- 
tained ?  Was  it  among  the  sober  and  relig- 
ious population  of  the  Lowlands — provident, 
peaceable,  and  loyal  ?  Was  it  in  its  academic 
groves,  then  trodden  by  so  many  distinguished 
men  ?  Was  it  in  the  halls  of  its  nobles, 
among  the  emblems  of  a  glorious  lineage  and 
the  realities  of  living  beauty?  Or  was  it 
among  the  green  mounds  which  deck  the 
purple  heath  of  Culloden — the  resting-place 
of  warriors,  faithful  to. their  chieftains  and  to 
their  Prince — that  the  English  soldier  dis- 
covered those  revolting  features  of  our  nation- 
al character  which  disturbed  him  in  his  youth, 
and  haunted  him  through  life  ?  Or  could  it 
be  when  Colonel  Barro  was  Governor  of 
Stirling  Castle,  and  gazed  over  the  field  of 
Bannockbum,  the  Marathon  of  the  North, 
where  the  flower  of  English  chivalry  fell, 
and  "  the  proud  usurper  was  laid  low  ?"  No — 
Barr6  learned  no  such  lessons  in  Scotland. 
He  never  abused  the  Scotch,  and  never 
wielded  the  spear  of  Junius. 
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There  is  one  other  objection  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Britton,  wliicli  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  remove.     Why  did  Barre,  were 
he  Junius,  cease  to  write  in  Januar}-,  1772  ? 
He  was  then  in  perfect  health ;  he  retained 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  was 
then  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Shel- 
bume  and  Chatham;  he  received  no  bribe 
from    the    Government ;    he   continued    to 
maintain  the  same  principles,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  the  same  political  fiiends.     In  his 
last  private  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  January 
10,  1773,  Junius  assures  him   that  he  had 
good  reason  for  discontinuing  his  communi- 
cations.— "  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if 
I  were   to  write  again  I  must  be  as  silly  as 
any  of  the  homed  cattle  that  run  mad  through 
the  city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.     I 
meant  the  cause  and  the  public.     Both  are 
given  up.     I  feel  for  the  honor  of  this  coun- 
try when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in 
it  who  will  unite  and  stand  together  upon 
any  one  question.     But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and 
contemptible."      In    his  Dedication  to  the 
English  Nation,  however,  which  he  sent  to 
Wilkes  on  the  3d  November,  1771,  he  gives 
utterance  to  sentiments  of  a  very  diflferent 
kind : — "  You  are  roused,"  sjiys  he,  "  at  hist, 
to  a  sense  of  your  danger.     The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.     If  Junius  Hoes  you 
thall  often  be  reminded  of  it."     Junius,  if  he 
has  ever  been  named,  did  live,  but  did  not 
fulfil  his   pledge.      Barre   lived,   and   lived 
under  circumstances  which  might  well  have 
called  him  into  the  field.     In  a  letter,  written 
iwo  days  after  Junius  abandons  **  the  cause 
and  the  public,"  Bjirro  announces  to   Lord 
Chatham,*  that  the  honors  of  his  profession 
have  been  withheld   from   him,  though  the 
Secretary  at  War  had,  "  in  a  private  and  un- 
sought for  conversation,"  promised  him  pro- 
motion in  his  turn,  and  that  he  wa^  thus  an 
object   of  persecution,  and  would  quit  the 
army  if  he  were  "  not  reinstated  according  to 
seniority  of  rank,  and  the   rightful  preten- 
sions of  service."     Having,  in  conformity  with 
Lord   Chatham's  advice,  transmitted  a  me- 
morial to  the  king,  his  majesty  rejected  his 
petition,  and  cave  him  permission   to  retire 
from  the  serviccf     Had  Junius  been  Barre, 

*  Correfmoiideiioe,  toL  iv.  p.  242,  dated  January 
21,  1778. 

f  Lord  Shelbume,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham, 
dated  February  S7, 1778,  tlius  notices  the  retirement 
of  Colonel  Barri: — ^"Your  lordnhip  ha«  been  in- 
formed of  what  has  passed  relative  to  Colonel, 
now  Mr.  Barr£.  Lord  Barrington,  after  an  interval 
of  eight  days  more,  signified  the  king's  acceptance 
of  his  resignation,  since  which  Lord  North  and  the 


this  act  of  perscution  might  have  sum- 
moned him  again  into  the  field,  or  he  might 
have  listened  to  the  importunate  call  of  Cin- 
dercombe,  a  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
who,  on  the  'iOth  December,  1770.  implored 
him  to  fulfil  the  promise  in  his  Dedication, 
and  especially  the  pledge  which  he  had  long 
since  given,  "  that  the  corrupt  administration 
of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland  *  shall  not  bo 
lost  to  the  public' "  Junius  remained  deaf 
to  these  calls.  He  had  truly  abandoned  the 
"  cause  and  the  public,"  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  was  influenced  by  motives  which  no 
patriot  could  avow,  and  which  prompted 
him  to  preserve  his  name  from  the  reproba- 
tion of  posterity. 

Although  we  cannot  concur  in  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  Mr.  Britton,  we  are  bound  to  thank 
him  for  the  interesting  information  which  he 
has  collected  regarding  the  life  and  character 
of  Colonel  Barre.  Every  attempt  to  identify 
Junius  with  one  of  his  contemporaries  should 
be  received  with  gratitude,  and  whether  it 
signally  fails,  or  is  Sivorably  received,  it  can- 
not but  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem, 
or  remove  some  difficulty  from  its  solution. 
But  independently  of  its  intrinsic  value,  Mr. 
Britton's  work  has  been  the  cause  of  placing 
the  controversy  upon  a  new  foundation.  An 
able  writer  in  the  Athenaeum,*  as  we  have 
aln»ady  seen,  has,  in  a  notice  of  that  work, 
assigned  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  groat  mass  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  ascribed  to  Juniu.*?,  and  even  the  few 
which  he  does  admit  as  appearing  to  be  gen- 
uine, he  admits  with  a  caution  which  will 
justify  the  rejection  of  them  on  any  question 
which  concerns  either  the  personal  character 
or  the  identity  of  Junius. 

"  A  letter  by  Domitian,"  says  the  writer  in  the 
Atbenajum,  "  is  said  to  be  referred  to  by  Junius 
in  a  private  note  of  the  7tJj  of  December,  1770 ; 
and  coupled  with  other  circumsUinces— amonsrst 
these  his  private  note  of  the  22d  February,  17T2, 
the  evidence  appears  sufficient.  Let  *  Domitian,' 
therefore,  be  received  as  Junius.  'Testiculua' 
may  also  he  allowed  on  the  inconclusive  memo- 
randum, on  private  note,  and  date  of  publication, 
and  if  so,  *  Testis'  claims  protection.  Two  short 
notes  by  *  Vindex'  may  he  received  on  like  authorir 


notes  oy 
/y."-P. 


747. 


Bedfords  have  avowed  separately  and  without  re- 
serve their  disapprobation  of  the  measure  which 
occasioned  the  step.  This  leaves  no  doubt  from  what 
quarter  the  measure  comes.  It  is  but  just  to  apprise 
your  lordship  what  proscribed  people  you  tionor 
sometimes  with  your  correspoudenco.** — ChaihanCe 
Correnpondtnct,  voL  iv.  p.  269. 
*  iirAtffMsiMis  July  1848,  p^  711  andtAJl. 
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After  an  able  exposure  of  the  temerity  of 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  the  editor  of  the  edition  of 
Junius  which  contains  the  Miscellaneous  Let- 
ters, the  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  justly  and 
indignantly  remarks, — 

"  We  hope,  therefore,  never  a?ain  to  hear  the 
character  of  Janiiit  traduced  ana  calumniated  on 
the  strength  of  the  letters  which  Good  has  been 
pleancd  to  attribute  to  him.  These  have  been 
added  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  shown,  without 
authority,  and  without  probability — and  sometimes 
in  direct  defiance  of  facts ;  and  they  have  left  us  a 
Junius  who  is  a  moral  monster,  by  whom  we  can 
prove  anytliing." 

The  character  of  Junius  having  been  thus 
restored,  and  the  field  of  controversy  cleared 
of  the  gigantic  stumbling-blocks  which  cov- 
ered it,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  claims  of  three  competitors  who  have 
very  recently  been  recommended  to  public 
favor,  namely.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord 
George  Sackville»  and  Colonel  Lachlan 
Macleane. 

There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  literary  his- 
tory more  extraordinary  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  identification  of  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis and  Junius.  The  work  in  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made,  entitled  "  Junius  Identified," 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  inge- 
nious and  inconclusive  reasoning  which  we 
have  ever  had  occasion  to  examine.  Circum- 
stances the  most  trivial,  and  points  of  resem- 
blance the  most  general,  twisted  into  many 
different  shapes,  and  presented  under  many 
different  aspects,  have  been  accumulated  into 
a  mass  of  evidence  which,  after  deceiving  the 
world  by  its  bulk,  has  broken  down  under 
its  own  weight  and  incoherence.  In  order 
to  bring  the  question  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  state  in  distinct  prop- 
ositions the  grounds  on  which  we  consider 
it  demonstrable  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
not  Junius. 

1.  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  given  two  dis- 
tinct denials  of  the  charge  of  his  having  writ- 
ten Junius.  To  Sir  Richard  Phillips  he  de- 
nounces it  in  1813,  as  a  silly  and  malignant 
falsehood.  He  denied  it  to  his  biographer 
on  the  23d  December,  1817,  a  year  only  be- 
fore his  death,  and  he  has  left  among  his  pa- 
pers no  document  connected  with  the  subject. 

2.  Sir  Phihp  Francis  had  neither  the  ex- 
perience, nor  the  talents,  nor  the  knowledge, 
nor  the  wit,  that  were  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Junius.  He  was  only  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  Ju- 
nius* first  letter  was  pubUshed,  whereas  Juni- 
us speaks  of  his  long  experience  of  the  world, 

and  every  page  of  hia  writings  displays  that 


knowledge  of  character,  and  that  practical 
wisdom  which  could  only  be  obtained  from 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  various  classes 
of  society.  Su*  Phihp  Francis  had  never 
even  received  a  University  education,  and 
he  had  never  exhibited  any  taste  or  turn  for 
composition  before  he  entered  the  War  Of- 
fice. With  regard  to  his  wit,  his  published 
writings  prove  that  he  was  destitute  of  that 
faculty ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  posses- 
ses a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Chief-Com- 
ndssioner.  Sir  Wilham  Adam,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Francis,  and  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  him,  not  only  ui 
society  but  in  business  of  all  kinds — in  which 
he  states  that  Sir  Philip  had  neither  wit  nor 
humor ;  and  that  there  are  many  coarse  pas- 
sages in  Junius  which  he  was  too  fastidious 
and  sensitive  to  have  written. 

3.  Sir  Philip  did  not  occupy  the  position 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  information  which 
Junius  had  at  his  command,  or  possess  the 
wealth  which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He 
was  not  connected  with  Lord  Shelbume  or 
his  friends,  and  he  was  only  an  inferior  clerk 
in  the  War  Office,  with  an  income  of  scarce- 
ly £450  a  year.  Junius  describes  himself 
as  a  man  of  fortune,  ready  to  indemnify 
Woodfall  against  any  pecimiary  loss. 

4.  Sir  Phihp  occupied  his  position  in  the 
War  Office  during  the  whole  period  that  Ju- 
nius' Letters  were  writing — from  1*703  till 
the  28d  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  his 
situation. 

5.  To  suppose  that  a  clerk  holding  office 
under  Government  should  have  labored  sys- 
tematically for  four  years  to  viUify  and  over- 
turn the  Government  by  which  he  was  fed. 
is  a  supposition  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a 
moment  admitted. 

6.  Mr.  Welbore  ElUs  (Lord  Mendip)  was 
the  early  patron  and  friend  of  Francis — Lord 
Barrington  was  the  Secretary  at  War  under 
whom  he  served,  and  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  splendid  appointment  which 
was  given  him  in  India;  and.  yet  Junius 
launched  against  both  these  noblemen  the 
fiercest  and  most  galling  abuse.*'*  Sir  Will- 
iam Adam  informed  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle that  he  constantly  met  with  Francis  at 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  table,  and  that  he 
never  could  believe  that  any  person  who 
had  so  maligned  that  nobleman's  characterf 

*  Mr.  Calcraft,  whom  Junius  abuses,  left  Francis 
a  thousand  pounds. 

f  Sir  William  Draper  characterizes  one  of  the 
Letters  to  the  Duke,  **  as  a  most  inhuman  letter, 
which  be  bad  read  with  astomshment  and  horror." — 
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could  have  dared  to  accept  of  his  hospi- 
tality. 

7.  If  the  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General 
was  written  by  Junius,  Sir  r  hi  lip  Francis 
could  not  be  Junius,  because  he  was  not  at 
Quebec,  and  was  only  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  when  it  was  composed. 

8.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  Sir 
Philip  Francis  should  have  exhibited  such 
bitterness  and  malignity  against  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch.  He  never  was  in  Scotland.  He 
never  had  any  occasion,  in  his  official  position, 
to  come  into  collbion  with  any  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  and  those  who  identity  him  with  Ju- 
nius have  not  been  able  to  assign  a  single 
reason,  or  to  refer  to  a  single  fact  in  his  life, 
either  public  or  private,  which  could  afford 
the  slightest  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  Junius. 

9.  It  has  been  universally  believed  that 
Junius  was  in  the  army,  and  had  held  some 
official  military  appointment  in  actual  service. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  never  was  in  the  army,  and 
never  held  any  such  position.  Lucius*  indeed 
says,  **  I  am  not  a  soldier,"  and  supports  his 
opinions  on  certain  military  matters,  by  sta- 
ting what  "  he  had  heard  from  military  men ;" 
but  Lucius  has  been  found  not  to  be  Junius. 
In  the  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Dra- 
per, Junius  exhibits  an  extensive  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  army,  and 
denounces  its  mismanagement.  Sir  William 
broadly  insinuates  that  Junius  was  acquainted 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  and  refers  him  to  that 
nobleman  for  the  truth  of  one  of  his  state- 
ments. Could  Sir  William  have  believed,  or 
can  any  person  believe,  without  legal  evi- 
dence, that  an  inferior  clerk  in  the  War  Of- 
fice, who  took  an  official  part  in  all  military 
arrangements,  was  the  author  of  statements 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Secretary  at  War  his  own  supe- 
rior, and  the  members  of  the  Government 
which  he  served  ? 

10.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  all  composed  and  published 
since  the  Letters  of  Junius  appeared,  display 
neither  the  talent  nor  the  wit,  nor  the  peculiar 
style  of  Junius.  Butler,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
writings  of  both,  declares  "  that  all  internal 
evidence  is  against  Sir  Philip;"  and  Dr. 
Parr,  a  competent  judge,  has  pronounced  the 
same  decision  in  still  mere  elaborate  expres- 
sions. "  Sir  Philip  Francis,"  says  he,  "  was 
too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  disclaimed 
the  work,  (the  Letters  of  Junius.)     He  was 

*  JfitedlamouM  Letter 9^  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 


too  vain  to  refuse  celebrity  which  he  was 
conscious   of    deserving.     He    was   too  in- 
trepid to    shrink  when  danger  had  nearly 
passed  by.     He  was  too  irascible  to  keep 
the  secret,  by  the  publication  of  which  he 
at  this  time  of  day  could  injure  no  party 
with  which  he  was  connected,  nor  any  in- 
dividual for  whom  he  cared.     Besides,  we 
have  many  books  of  his  writing  upon  many 
subjects,  and  all  of  them  stamped  with  the 
same  character  of  mind.     Their  geneml  leicis 
(as  we  say  in  Greek)  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  lexis^of  Junius ;  and  the  resemblance  in 
particulars  can  have  far  less  weight  than  the 
resemblance  of  which  there  is  no  vestige. 
Francis  uniformly  writes  English.     There  is 
Gallicism  in  Junius.     Francis  Ls  furious,  but 
not  malevolent.     Fnincis  is  never  cool,  and 
Junius  is  seldom  ardent."     To  these  excel- 
lent observations  we  may  add  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bqtler,  on  the  parallel  pas- 
sages from  Junius  and  Francis  : — "  If  these 
passages  show  that  Sir  Philip  was  no  mean 
writer,     they  also   prove  that  he  was  not 
Junius.     To  bring  the  question  to  a  direct 
issue — ^Are  the  glow  and  loftiness  discern- 
ible in  every  page  of  Junius  once  visible  m 
any  of  these  extracts  ?     Where  do  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip  those  thoughts 
that  breathe  and   words  that  bum,   which 
Junius  scatters  in  every  page  ?  a  single  drop 
of  the  cnbra  captlia  which  so  often   falls 
from  Junius?"     In  one  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sages quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
in  which  Sir  Philip's  attack  upon  Lord  Thur- 
low  is  compared  with  Junius'  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  inferiority  of  Sir  Philip 
is  so  great  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Butler, 
and,  we  believe,  of  every  competent  critic, 
"as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius'  Letters." 
But  independent  of   these  views,  the  simi- 
larity of  diction  or  of  sentiment,  which  some 
have  found  in  the  writings  of  Junius  and  of 
Francis,  wherever  it  may  occur,  is  the  simi- 
larity of  imitation.     Every  polemical  writer, 
whether  in  politics  or  in  religion,  has  during 
the  last  eighty  years  been,  to  a  greater  or  a 
less   extent,   an   imitator  of    Junius.      His 
thoughts,  his  metaphors,  and  even  his  words, 
have  been  stolen,  and  like  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
many  of  our  most   noted  orators  and  poli- 
ticians have  not  scrupled  to  draw  an  arrow, 
poisoned  though  it  may  have  been,  from  the 
ample  quiver  of  the  great  intellectual  gladi- 
ator. 

1 1 .  The  appointment  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
to  the  situation  of  a  Judge  in  India  just 
about  the  time  when  Junius  ceased  to  write^ 
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has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  hia  being  Junius.  We  are  willing 
to  give  it  all  the  force  which  it  would  have 
had  if  there  had  been  any  other  grounds  for 
the  same  opinion,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
Junius  ceased  to  write  in  consequence  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  Government.  But  the 
appointment  of  Francis  requires  no  such  ex- 
planation. Had  Lord  Barrington  or  the 
Government  known  or  even  believed  that 
Francis  was  Junius,  dismbsal  from  his  place 
in  the  War  Office  would  have  been  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  punishment.  But 
Francis  had  served  nine  years  in  the  War 
Office,  and  had  distinguished  hin\self  by  his 
talents  and  habits  of  business,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  strange  that  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  should  have  received  that  appoint- 
ment. The  late  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  informed  Mr.  Butler,  "  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis  owed  the  continuance  of  his 
seat  in  the  War  Office  to  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Barrington,  the  prelate's  brother,  and 
that  Sir  Philip's  appointment  in  India  was 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  owing  to  his  Lordship's 
recommendation  of  him  to  Lord  North.  * 
Had  Francis  been  an  enemy  of  the  (1^overn- 
ment,  his  appointment  might  have  required 
some  such  explanation  as  that  which  has  been 
given  of  it.  He  who  receives  an  office  from 
his  political  opponents,  and  especially  from 
those  whom  he  has  systematically  abused, 
must  have  surrendered  something  in  ex- 
change for  the  generosity  of  the  gift.f 


♦  Reminiscences,  p.  97,  note. 

t  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Barker,  express 
so  fullyour  views  on  the  general  improbability  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis  being  Junius,  that  we  caimot 
withhold  them  from  our  readers : — 

"  If  the  author  of  Junius  should  prove  to  be  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  it  will  certainly  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  occur- 
rences ever  known,  that  he,  a  mere  clerk  in  the  War 
Office,  should  liave  commenced  his  literary  career 
by  a  series  of  papers  perfect  in  their  style  of  com- 
position ;  and  his  political  career  by  professing  those 
nigh  public  principles  which  belong  only  to  the 
tonnes  or  the  pens  of  men  who  ))avc  been  for  a 
senes  of  years  running  their  course  of  usefulness 
and  of  fame ;  and  that  he  should  have  denounced 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  the  severest  terms, 
with  the  apparent  style  of  an  experienced  rhe- 
torician, the  exact  knowledge  of  an  aole  statesman, 
the  lofty  tone  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  a 
Demosthenic  vehemence  of  diction  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  human  eloquence. 

**  If  Sir  Philip  Francis  did,  in  such  circumstances, 
write  the  Letters  of  Junius,  then  the  history  of  the 
world  itself  has  exhibited  no  similar  or  second  in- 
stance of  this  sort ;  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  all  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  nothing  is  too  little  or  too  great  for  human  ere- 


Although  we  have  thus  resisted  the  claims 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  given  him  a  lower 
niche  than  J unius  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  we 
cannot  concur  in  any  attempt  to  depreciate  his 
talents,  or  degrade  his  name.  In  the  "  His- 
tory of  Junius  and  his  Works"  by  Mr.  Jaques, 
the  latest  work  on  this  exciting  controversy, 
such  an  attempt  has  been  made.  Perplexed 
with  the  antagonism  of  the  "  internal  evidence 
against  Sir  Philip,"  and  the  fancied  "  external 
evidence  in  his  favor,"  Mr.  Butl^  reduces  to 
zero  the  pretensions  of  the  distracted  knight, 
and  transfers  the  honor  of  Junius  to  Lord 
George  Sackville.  Anxious,  however,  to  re- 
concile the  two  classes  of  evidence  wliich  he 
considers  as  neutralizing  each  other,  he 
places  both  hypotheses  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and 
conducts  his  reader  into  a  third  or  diagonal 
hypothesis,  in  which  he  expects  him  compla- 
cently to  rest.  He  restores,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  each  hypothesis  its  individual  activity, 
by  supposing  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  Junius, 
but  THE  AMANUENSIS  of  Juiiius — that  the  real 
Junius  was  too  high  to  be  bought,  so  that 
when  he  made  his  terms  with  Government  he 
was  contented  to  remain  in  a  proud  obscurity, 
but  stipulated  a  boon  for  his  scribe  ;  and  was 
of  consequence  enough  to  insist  that  the  boon 
should  be  liberal!  !  Mr.  Jaques  accepts  of 
this  hypothesis  as  the  solution  of  the  long- 
agitated  problem,  and  summarily  removes 
every  remaining  difficulty  by  the  following 
oracular  decision : — "  It  may  probably  be 
objected  that  no  personal  intercourse  has  been 
traced  between  Lord  George  and  Mr.  Francis 
— the  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  secret  lliiit  they 
should  keep  aloof,  and  appear  strangers  to 
each  other.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  D'Oyley 
wcM  iiiE  CONNECTING  LINK  bctwcen  the  man 
of  high  rank,  mature  age,  and  independent 
fortune,  having  a  personal  haired  against  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  whose  hand- writing 
is  found  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  short  private  notes  written  by 
Junius  to  Woodfall,  and  the  clever  young 
inferior  clerk  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
*  slavery  of  writing'  or  copying  for  the  press 
the  longer  and  more  elaborate  letters,*^* 

Had  Sir  Philip  Francis  lived  to  witness  his 
ignominious  fall  from  Junius  to  a  copying- 
clerk, — from  the  "mighty  boar  of  the  forest" 
to  the  most  harmless  of  the  quadrupeds, — he 
would  not  have  expressed  his  indifference,  as 

dulity." — Barker's  Five  Letters  on  the  Author  of 
Junius^  p.  6. 
*  Jaques'  History  of  Junius  and  hia  Works,  p.  S82. 
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he  did)  to  the  **  silliness  and  malignity  of  the 
falsehood.''  He  might  have  laughed  at  the 
insult  by  a  parody  upon  Johnson's  example 
of  the  anti-climax  : — 

"  Sir  Philip  Francis  the  great  god  of  war, 
And  Clerk  assistant  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.'' 

It  is  unfortunate  for  great  men  to  have 
such  commentators  as  Mr.  Jaques,  and  unfor- 
tunate for  truth  that  a  grand  question  of  lite- 
rary criticism  should  be  submitted  to  a  species 
of  logic  by  which  anything  may  be  proved. 
TJiere  arc  many  reasons,  argues  the  logician, 
for  believing  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Ju- 
nius, and  there  are  more  for  believing  that 
Lord  George  Sackville  was  the  man  ;  ergo, 
Junius  was  written  by  their  joint  labors — by 
the  mind  of  the  one  and  the  pen  of  the  other. 
Why  not  take  in  a  third  or  a  fourth  writer 
into  the  firm  ?  Colonel  Barre  or  Macleanc 
could  be  made  useful  by  supplying  the  mate- 
riab  for  the  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General, 
Junius'  earliest  production.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance that  Barr^,  and  Macleane,  and  Sack- 
ville, and  Francis,  were  not  known  to  be  ac- 
quaintances, "  for  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  keep  aloof  and  appear  strangers  to 
each  other !"  It  is  of  still  less  importance 
that  Lord  George  is  in  that  letter  taken  to 
task  for  his  cowardice  at  Minden,  because  in 
one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius, 
his  prototype  candidly  confesses  "  that  he 
loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear !" 

As  the  claims  of  Lord  George  Sackville 
liave  been  again  so  pertinaciously  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  rest.  Lord  George  Sackville,  the 
third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset,  was 
bom  in  June,  1716,  and  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifty 'three  when  Junius  began  his  Letters. 
Prior  to  this  epoch  he  was  made  Licutenant- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Lieutenant- General 
of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  At  the  battle  of  Minden, 
which  was  fought  on  the  1st  August,  1759, 
Lord  George  commanded  the  cavalry.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  action,  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  sent  his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Ligonier,  to  order  Lord  George  to  bring  up 
the  cavalry.  This  order  had  scarcely  been 
received  when  Colonel  Fitzroy  came  up  with 
a  modified  order,  that  Lord  George  should 
march  with  wily  the  British  cavalry,  and  to 
the  left.  Lord  George  received  the  order 
with  some  confusion,  and  replied — "This 
cannot  be  so ;  would  he  have  me  break  the 
line?"     Fitzroy,  (to  use  Horace  Walpole's 


words,)  young,  brave,  and  impetuous,  urged 
the  command.  Lord  George. desired  that  he 
would  not  be  in  a  hurry.  "  I  am  out  of 
breath  with  galloping,"  said  Fitzroy,  "  which 
makes  me  speak  quick ;  but  my  orders  are 
positive  ;  the  French  are  in  disorder ;  there  is 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  English  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves."  Lord  George  still  hes- 
itated, saying,  "  it  was  impossible  the  Prince 
could  mean  to  break  the  line."  Fitzroy  stuck 
to  the  Prince's  order.  Lord  George  asked 
which  way  the  cavalry  were  to  march,  and 
who  was  to  be  their  guide  ?  *'  I,"  said  Fits- 
roy,  bravely.  Lord  George,  pretending  the 
different  orders  puzzled  him,  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  the  Prince  for  explanation ;  in 
the  meantime  he  despatched  Smith,  his  favor- 
ite, with  orders  to  lead  on  the  British  cavalry, 
from  which  he  pleaded  no  delay  could  hap- 
pen. Smith  whispered  to  Lprd  George,  to 
convince  him  of  the  neces.sity  of  obeying. 
Lord  George  persisted  in  being  carried  to  the 
Prince,  who,  at  Fitzroy 's  report,  was  much 
astonished.  Even  when  Lord  George  did 
march,  he  twice  sent  orders  to  halt  to  Lord 
Granby,  (second  in  command,)  who  was  post- 
ing on  with  less  attention  to  the  rules  of  a 
march,  but  with  more  ardor  for  engaging. 
Before  they  arrived  the  battle  was  gained.* 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1759, 
Lord  Barrington  notified  to  Lord  George 
Sackville  that  his  Majesty  had  no  further  oc- 
casion for  his  services  as  Lieutenant- General 
and  Colonel  of  Dragoon  Guards.  Lord 
George  demanded  a  court-martial,  but  as  the 
witnesses  were  engaged  on  foreign  ser>ice,  it 
was  not  held  till  the  7th  March,  1760,  on  the 
return  of  the  English  troops  from  Germany. 
The  proceedings  closed  on  the  3d  April, 
1700,  when  the  Court  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "  This  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  is  ©uilty  of  hav- 
ing disobeyed  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  whom  he  was  by  his  com- 
mission and  instrjictions  directed  to  obey 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war.  And  it  is  the  further  opinion 
of  this  Court,  that  the  said  Lord  George 
Sackville  is,  and  he  is  hereby  adjudged,  un- 
fit to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity 
whatever."  His  Majesty  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence, struck  Lord  George's  name  out  of  the 
council-book,  and  forbade  his  appearance  at 
Court. 

We  have  referred  thus  fully  to  this  unfor- 
tunate event  in  Lord  George  Sackvillc's  life, 

*  Horace  Walpolc^s  Memoira  of  tho  Reign  of 
George  IL,  yoL  iiL,  p.  194.    2d  Edition.  IMA. 
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because  upon  it,  and  upon  it  alone,  has  been  both  with  his  name  and  anonymously  ;  and 
founded  the  hypothesis  of  his  being  Junius,  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  thus 
Regarding  his  dismissal  from  the  army  as  an  exacted  a  sufficient  penalty  from  his  enemies, 
act  of  the  witnesses  at  his  trial,  and  his  pro-  without  making  a  more  severe  demand  upon 
hibition  to  attend  the  Court  as  a  personal  them  in  the  person  of  Junius.  On  the  acces- 
actof  the  King,  (George  II.,)  Lord  George  sion  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  Lord  George 
Sackvillc  is  supposed  to  have  cherished  the  appeared  at  Court  with  the  sanction  of  the 
deadliest  hatred  against  every  individual  who  Earl  of  Bute;  and  though  a  party  prevented 
had  contributed  to  his  degradation,  and  to  a  repetition  of  this  informality,  yet  so  little 
have  assumed  the  mask  of  Junius  in  order  to  ground  had  he  for  hostility  against  the  King, 
expose  them  to  the  world.  The  Marquis  of  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Granby  is  assailed  because  he  was  a  witness,  Council  in  1765,  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  because  he  was  the  pointed  one  of  th^  Vice-treasurers  of  Ireland, 
brother  of  Colonel  Fitzroy  ;  and  the  reason  It  is  true  that,  for  reasons  not  known,  he  re- 
assigned for  the  attack  upon  Lord  Mansfield  signed  this  office  in  the  following  year,  when 
is,  that  his  Lordship  had  erroneously  assured  the  Duke  of  Grafton  came  into  power  ;  but 
Lord  George,  previous  to  his  trial,  that  he  this  was  a  mere  loss  of  place,  and  not  an  in- 
could  not  be  convicted  ;  while  Lord  George's  jury  sufficient  to  justify  the  assaults  of  Junius 
hatred  and  abuse  of  the  Scotch  is  ascribed  against  the  Government,  and  against  a  King 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  ten  Scotch  officers  who,  instead  of  having  injured  him,  had,  un- 
on  the  court-martial  that  condemned  him  !  dcr  peculiar  circumstances,  placed  him  among 
Such  are  the  motives  which  are  supposed  to  the  number  of  his  Privy  Councillors, 
have  impelled  an  English  nobleman  to  assail  Let  us  now  consider  the  position  and  con- 
the  Sovereign,  the  Government,  and  the  duct  of  Lord  George  Sackville  during  the 
Judges  of  his  country,  and  thus,  under  the  time  of  Junius.  Lord  George,  like  several 
pretence  of  being  a  patriot,  to  hazard  his  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day,  held 
property,  his  Hberty,  and  even  his  life,  in  many  of  the  opinions  of  Junius ;  but  it  is 
the  gratification  of  a  personal  animosity.  But  impossible,  for  one  moment,  to  believe  that 
admitting  that  any  honorable  mind  could  sur-  he  could  have  written  the  violent  attacks 
render  itself  to  so  ignoble  a  course,  let  us  see  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  Lord  Mansfield, 
how  it  was  pursued  by  the  mortified  and  dis-  against  whom  he  had  no  ground  of  offence, 
honored  soldier.  That  the  volcano  of  his  In  supporting  Sergeant  Glynn's  motion  for  a 
fury  should  have  broken  forth  under  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
sting  of  his  degradation  might  have  been  ex-  of  Criminal  Justice,  which  was  made  in  the 
pected ;  that  it  would  have  scattered  its  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  December, 
ashes  indiscriminately  around  till  its  fires  1770,  Lord  George  made  the  following  ob- 
were  spent  and  its  missiles  exhausted,  might  servations,  in  which  he  clearly  alludes  to 
be  readily  admitted ;  but  that  it  should  Junius,  and  to  the  famous  letter  addressed 
smoulder  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  then  eject  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  published  only  three 
a  Junius  from  its  crater,  is  too  ridiculous  to  weeks  before : — 
be   believed.     And  how  did  this  avenging 

Junius  launch  his  first  thunderbolt  against  ,,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^  Courts  of  Law,"  says 

the  supposed  enemies  of  Lord  George  Sack-  Lo^d  George,  "  and  all  the  monuments  of  our 

ville?     In  January,   1768,  he  addresses  to  lawyers,  are  ransacked,  in  cider  to  find  Buffi- 

Lord  Chatham  a  letter,  ( lYinate  and  Secret,  ciently  odious  names  by  which  he  may  be  chris- 

to  be  opened  by  Lord  Chatham  only,)  giving  lened.    The  libellous  and  virulent  spirit  of  the 

him    information   respecting   the  insincerity  times  has  overleaped  all  the  barriers  of  law,  order, 

and  ingratitude  of  his  associates  in  the  Cabi-  «"^  decorum.    The  jud^res  are  no  longer  revered, 

°i  X*       *L  A     ^  \A      •♦u^          *T  *^nd  the  laws  have  loKt  all  their  salutary  terrors. 

net-a  letter  that  could  neither  gnitify  ma-  j^^^j^^  ^,j„  ^^^^  ^^„^  .^,           delinquents,  when 

hgnity  nor  satiate  revenge.     1  he  same  Junius,  they  suspect  grand   criminals  go    unpunished. 

charged  with  such  puny  impulses,  remains  Hence  libels  and  lampoons,  audacious  beyond  the 

quiet  for  more  than  a  year  ;  and  on  the  21st  example  of  all  other  times;  libels,  in  comparison 

January,  1769,  he  commences  his  genuine  of  which  the  *  North  Briton,'  once  deemed  the 

letters  with  an  argumentative  examination  of  ^«  P'"' ''''''«  o^  sedition,  is  perfect  innocence  and 

the  financial  and  military  condition  of  the  Sr/ft^,  o7r  rItT.t  S^^^^^^^^ 

country.               j    i       t     j  i-i            j-j  superior  venom  of  every  day's  defamation.    All 

But  it  is  stated  that  Lord  George  did,  pre-  \^  magical  and  talismanic  powers  are  lost  and 

vious  to  the  appearance  of  Jiuiius,  wreak  his  absorbSi  in  the  general  deluge  of  scandal  which 

vengetokce  against  his  enemies  in  writings  pours  from  the  press.    When  matters  are  thus 
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circnmRtanced ;  when  the  judges  in  general,  and 
Lord  Manafield  in  particular,  are  there  hong  out 
to  public  acorn  ana  detestation,  now  tliat  libellers 
receive  no  countenance  from  men  high  in  power, 
and  in  the  public  esteem ;  what  will  he  the  conse- 
quence when  it  is  publicly  known,  that  they  have 
been  arraigned,  and  that  their  friends  quashed  the 
inqoiry  which  it  was  proposed  tu  make  upon  their 
conduct  ?  *  *  *  1  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  Lord  Mansfield  himself  to  have 
his  conduct  examined,  nay,  I  collect  as  much  from 
the  language  of  a  gentleman  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  his  sentiments.  What  foundation, 
then,  is  there  for  obstructing  the  inquiry  ?  None 
at  all.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  my  noble 
friend  discovering  such  symptoms  of  conscious 
innocence.  His  ideas  perfectly  coincide  with  my 
own.  I  would  never  oppose  the  minutest  scrutiny 
into  my  behavior.  However  much  condemned  by 
the  envy  or  malice  of  enemies,  I  would  at  least 
sliow  that  I  stood  acquitted  in  my  own  mind,  and 
quisfugitjtidicium  ipto  tester  reus  «/." 

That  these  observations  were  not  part  of 
a  vem  of  satire  and  invective,  as  Mr.  Coven- 
try calls  it,  running  throughout  the  whole 
speech  under  the  mask  of  friendship  for 
Lord  Mansfield,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reader ;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  Lord  Sackville's  dying  declaration  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  which  he  made  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cumberland. 
Lord  Sackville  sent  Cumberland  for  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  immediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  his  friend.  Having  just  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  had  time  to  recover  his 
breath,  Lord  Sackville  addressed  his  visitor 
in  the  following  words : — "  But,  my  good 
Lord,  though  I  ought  not  to  have  imposed 
upon  you  the  painful  ceremony  of  paying  a 
last  visit  to  a  dying  man,  yet  so  great  was 
my  anxiety  to  return  you  my  unfeigned 
thanks  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  all  the 
kind  protection  you  have  shown  me  during  my 
unprosperous  life,  that  I  could  not  know  you 
were  so  near  me,  and  not  write  to  assure  you 
of  the  invariable  respect  I  have  entertained 
for  yonr  character,  and  now  in  the  most  seri- 
ous manner  to  solicit  your  forgiveness  if  I 
have  appeared  in  your  eyes,  at  any  moment 
of  my  life,  unjust  to  your  great  merits,  or 
forgetful  of  your  many  favors."*  Lord  Mans- 
field made  a  reply  perfectly  becoming,  says 
Cumberland,  and  highly  satisfactory. 

Having  exhibited  in  his  speech  of  the  28th 
March,  1776,  much  knowledge  of  American 
affairs,  Lord  George  Sackville  was  publicly 

♦  "  When  I  record  this  speech,"*  says  Cumberland, 
*'  I  give  it  to  the  reader  as  correct :  I  do  not  trust  to 
memorv  at  this  distance :  I  transcribe  it" — Cumber- 
liMtuTs  ifemoirs,  vol  ii.  p.  250. 
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thanked  for  his  observations,  which  Lord 
North  went  so  far  as  to  characterize  *'  as 
worthy  of  so  great  a  mind."  He  now  voted 
with  the  Government  against  his  friends  in 
the  opposition ;  and  so  high  was  the  value 
which  was  put  upon  his  support,  that  Lord 
North  resolved  to  remove  Lord  Dartmouth, 
and  his  Majesty  appointed  Lord  George 
Sackville  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  on  the  7th  September,  1775  ! — 
Junius — a  deserter  of  the  opposition, — a 
Secretary  of  State, — the  friend  of  the  Sover- 
eign whom  he  had  maligned, — ^asking  and 
receiving  favors  from  the  Crown,  and  inex- 
orable to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  justice, 
by  supporting  the  kinff  in  his  determination 
to  prosecute  the  American  war  to  the  utter- 
most !  This  is  incredible.  Lord  George  ocr 
cupied  this  unfortunate  position  till  the  year 
1782.  The  surrender  of  the  British  troops 
at  York  Town,  led  to  the  termination  of  tne 
American  war,  and  when  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. Lord  George  resigned  his  office,  and 
in  1782  was  created  a  British  Peer,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Sackville — "one  of  the 
few  peerages,"  says  Wraxall,  "which,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  centur}-,  George  III.  has 
been  allowed  to  confer  wholly  independent 
of  ministerial  intervention  or  recommenda- 
tion, from  the  impulse  of  his  own  incHna- 
tion."*  Lord  Sackville  did  not  long  survive 
this  honor.  His  enemies  in  the  House  of 
Lords  denounced  this  act  of  the  Sovereign 
as  derogatory  to  the  House;  and  some  of 
them  even  pronounced  it  to  be  "  an  insult 
to  their  Lordships  to  see  a  person  created  a 
peer  whose  disgrace  was  entered  in  the  or- 
derly books  of  every  British  regiment." 
Lord  Shelburne  (the  friend  of  Junius)  de- 
clared that  he  had  suffered  many  professional 
injuries  from  the  person  (Lord  Sackville)  who 
was  the  subject  of  debate,  and  that  smarting 
with  a  sense  of  those  injuries  at  the  time,  a 
sort  of  enmity  had  taken  place  betireen ,  him 
and  the  person  in  question!  The  attempt, 
twice  made,  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  Peers 
against  his  promotion  completely  failed,  and 
Lord  Sackville  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  m 
calm  resignation  to  the  persecution  which  he 
had  suffered,  kind  to  all  around  him,  and 
regularly  and  respectfully  attentive  to  his 
religious  duties.  He  died  on  the  2GUi 
August,  1785,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  Junius  of  Mr.  Coventrj-,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Jaques.      Such  was   Lord 


*  The  King  and  Lord  Mansfield  knew  who  Ju- 
nius was.  This  fact  we  state  on  the  very  highest 
authority. 
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Sackville — a  great  and  good  man  if  not  Ju- 
nius ;  if  Junius — a  traitor  to  bis  king  and 
his  country,  a  hypocrite  in  his  life,  and  a 
liar  at  his  dying  hour.  The  laurels  of  Junius, 
green  and  iinfading  when  enwreathing  his 
own  hallowed  shade,  wither  and  decay  by 
transplantation.  The  moral  life  that  bears 
them  perishes  beneath  their  pressure,  and 
the  intellectual  glory  of  which  they  are  the 
badge  grows  dim  without  the  lustre  of  an 
honest  name. 

After  these  details  we  need  not  say  much 
more  about  the  claims  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville. llis  Lordship  himself  stated  to  a  friend 
that ''  he  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of 
vriting  as  Junius  had  done,  but  that  there 
were  many  passages  in  his  letters  which  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  written ;"  and 
not  many  days  before  kia  death  he  said  to  Mr. 
Cumberland,  "  by  way  of  jest,"  that  he  was 
among  the  suspected  authors  of  Junius.  Mr. 
Cumberland  adds,  "  I  did  not  want  him  to 
disavow  it,  for  there  could  be  no  occasion  to 
disprove  an  absolute  impossibility  ;*'  and  he 
might  have  added,  that  there  was  less  occa- 
sion for  its  disavowal  after  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  Lord  Mansfield.  To  these  observa- 
tions we  shall  only  add,  that  those  who  give 
credit  to  the  statement  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  or  who 
beheve  that  Junius  wrote  the  Letter  to  a 
Brigadier- General,  or  the  famous  miscella- 
neous letter  dated  22d  October,  1767,  in 
which  the  cowardice  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville is  mentioned,  will  acquit  this  nobleman 
of  any  share  in  the  productions  of  Junius. 

We  come  now  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  claims  of  a  new  candidate  for 
the  honors  of  Junius — Colonel  Lauchhn,  or 
Laughlin  Macleane.  This  gentleman,  like 
many  of  the  other  competitors,  was  supposed 
by  several  of  his  private  friends  to  be  Junius, 
but  his  pretensions  were  never  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  His  name  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Almon  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Junius,  but  it  has  never  appeared 
in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  "  false  Juniuses  " 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the 
subject.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Sir  David  Brewster  was  looking  over  the 
papers  of  the  late  James  Macpherson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  he  found  several  letters  addressed  to 
him  with  the  signature  of  L.  Macleane,  and 
bearing  the  dates  of  1776-7,  a  few  years 
after  Junius  ceased  to  write.  Mr.  Macpher- 
son and  Colonel  Macleane  were  agents  for 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  Colonel  Macleane 
was  the  friend  and  confidential  agent  of  Wu^ 


ren  Hastings.  These  letters  related  to  the 
affairs  of  India ;  and  though  many  of  them 
were  hurried  notes,  bearing  only  Macleane ^s 
initials,  yet  they  were  vigorously  and  ele- 
gantly written,  and  contained  passages  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  Junius. 
One  of  these  began  with  the  following  sen- 
tence:— "I  shaJl  follow  your  advice,  my 
dear  sir,  implicitlv.  The  feelings  of  the  man 
are  not  fine,  but  ne  must  be  chafed  into  sen- 
sation." This  and  other  similar  passages 
were  shown  to  Mr.  Macpherson  of  Belle- 
ville, who  recollected  that  the  name  of  Mac- 
leane was  mentioned  in  Gait's  Life  of  West 
in  connection  with  that  of  Junius.  A  copy 
of  the  book  was  immediately  sent  for,  when 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  parties  the  fol- 
lowing passage  was  discovered : — 

*'  An  incident,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "  of  a  curious 
nature  has  brought  him  (Mr.  West)  to  be  a  party, 
in  Bome  degree,  in  the  singular  question  respect- 
ing the  mysterious  author  of  the  celebrated  let- 
ters of  Junius.  On  the  morning  that  the  first  of 
these  famous  invectives  appeared,  his  friend,  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  happened  to  call ;  and  inquiring 
the  news,  Mr.  West  informed  him  of  that  bold 
and  daring  epistle.  Ringing  for  his  servant  at 
the  same  time,  he  desired  £e  new8pa^)er  to  be 
brought  in.  Hamilton  read  it  over  with  great 
attention ;  and  when  he  had  done,  laid  it  on  his 
knees  in  a  manner  that  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  .painter,  who  was  standing  at  his 
easel.  '  This  letter,'  said  Hamilton,  in  a  tone  of 
vehement  feeling,  *  is  by  that  d— d  scoundrel 
Macleane.'  'What  Macleane  V  inquired  Mr.  West. 
*The  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment;  the  fellow 
who  attacked  me  so  violently  in  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  on  account  of  the  part  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  take  against  one  of  the  ofiicers.  This 
Utter  is  Ity  him,  I  know  these  very  words.  I 
may  well  remember  them ;'  and  he  read  over  seve- 
ral phrases  and  sentiments  which  Macleane  em- 
ployed against  liim.*  Mr.  West  then  informed 
the  Governor  that  Macleane  was  in  tJie  country, 
and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
*  Ho  came  over,^8aid  Mr.  West,  *  with  Colonel 
Barre,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.)  and 
is  at  present  private  secretary  to  his  lordship.'  "f 

*  All  the  colleges  and  repositories  of  newspa- 
pers in  America  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for  the 
paper  containing  this  attack  upon  Oovemor  Hamil- 
ton. 

f  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  (Goldsmith,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  this  event: — ^**In  1761,  while 
Macleane  was  surgeon  to  Otway's  regiment,  quar- 
tered in  Philadelphia,  a  ouarrel  took  place  with  the 
Governor,  against  whom  Macleane,  who  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  wrote  a  paper  distinguislicd  by 
ability  and  severity,  which  drew  general  attention. 
Colonel  Barre,  subsequently  so  well  known  in  polit- 
ical life,  then  serving  there  with  his  regiment,  and 
who  was  probably  involved  in  the  quarrel,  is  said 
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This  remarkable  anecdote,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  casual  discovery  of  Mac- 
leane*8  letters,  induced  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  foreign  to  his  own 
studies,  but  not  without  an  interest  to  those 
who  like  himself  were  admirers  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Junius.  In  this  inquiry  he  has  been 
engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and  though 
he  does  not  pretend  to  have  identified  Mac- 
leane  with  Junius,  he  beheves  that  in  favor 
of  no  other  candidate  can  such  an  amount  of 
evidence  be  produced. 

Lauchlin  Macleane  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  in  1727  or  1728.  His  father, 
John  Macleane,  was  a  nonjuring  clergyman, 
nearly  connected  with  the  Macleanes  of  Coll, 
and  was  driven  from  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
of  his  refusal,  along  with  many  others,  to 
pray  for  King  George  the  First  and  the 
royal  family.  This  must  have  taken  place 
previous  to  1726,  for  he  married  after  he  ar- 
rived in  Ireland,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  near  Belfast.  He  was 
a  man  robust  in  stature  and  independent  in 
his  principles,  and  he  had  occasion  to  exhibit 
both  these  quahties  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland.*  When  he  was  one  day  coming 
out  of  church,  a  quarrel  arose  between  him 
and  some  ofiScers  of  the  army,  who  had  no 
doubt  been  chiding  him  for  his  disloyalty. 
After  some  altercation,  they  told  him  that 
nothing  but  his  coat  prevemted  them  from 
giving  him  a  good  beating.  Macleane  im- 
mediately threw  off  his  coat,  exclaiming, 
"  Lie  you  there,  Ditiniiy,  and  Macleane  will 
do  for  himself,^*  and  gave  the  officers  a  sound 
drubbing.  After  the  Rebellion  in  1715, 
"  the  criminal  records  of  Scotland  were  for 
some  years  engrossed  with  prosecution^ 
against  Episcopalian  clergymen,"  who  re- 
fused to  pray  for  the  King  ;  and  in  a  prosecu- 
tion of  one  of  these  clergymen  in  Edinburgh, 
so  late  as  the  year  1755,  it  was  stated  by  the 
Judge  on  the  bench,  **  that  nonjuring  Epis- 
copalian clergymen  of  the  prisoner's  activity 
were  dangerous  to  the  present  happy  estab- 
lishment ! ' 

Thus  driven  from  the  house  of  his  father, 
and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  sister- 
land,  an  ardent  mind  like  that  of  John  Mac- 
leane must  have  cherished  strong  feelings  of 
dislike  and  even  hatred  against  the  dominant 
party  by  whom  he  was  persecuted  ;  and  in 

to  have  formed  a  regard  for  him  in  coosequeoce  of 
the  part  he  took."— Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

*  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  us  by  the 
late  AleTander  Msirl^ani^  Esq,  of  GciL 


the  legacy  of  revenge  which  he  doubtless  be- 
queathed to  his  son,  we  see  the  origin,  if  he 
were  Junius,  of  that  unconquerable  hatred  of 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  which  rankled  in  his 
breast.  In  no  other  candidate  for  the  mask 
of  Junius  can  we  find  such  powerful  reasons 
for  his  bitter  and  never-ending  anathemas 
against  our  country.  Mr.  Macleane  does  not 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  Church,  for 
we  find  him  characterized  as  a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune.  Lauchlin,  his  second  son,  was 
sent,  in  1746  or  1746,  from  a  school  near 
Belfast  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,*  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith. He  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  medicine;  and  on  the  4th  January, 
I756,f  he  was  introduced  by  Goldsmith  to 
the  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  became  a 
member.  Goldsmith  having  become  surety 
for  the  debts  of  a  fellow-student  which  he 
was  unable  to  pay,  was  about  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  when  the  liberality  of  Macleane 
and  of  another  fellow-student,  Mr.  Sleigh, 
relieved  him  from  this  distressing  embarrass- 
ment. After  completing  his  medical  course, 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1755  ;X  and  some  time  after  this  he 
entered  the  army  as  surgeon  to  Otway's 
regiment  (the  35th.) 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  if  Mac- 
leane was  in  any  of  the  expeditions  to  North 
America,  which  were  fitted  out  in  1757  or 
1758,  but  we  know  that  he  accompanied  the 
celebrated  expedition  in  1759,  when  Wolfe 
fell  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  devolved  upon 
Brigadier- General  Townshend.  Major  Barr^ 
and  his  countryman  Macleane  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  honors  of  that  eventful  day,  and 
had  their  illustrious  commander  survived  the 
battle,  Barre  would  have  been  the  bearer  of 
the  despatches,  and  would  have  received 
promotion.  Barr^  bad,  by  his  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  General  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst ;  and 
upon  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  on  the  8th 
September,  1760,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of 
the  despatches  to  Government. 


*  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the  College  Regis- 
ter:—^1746,  (174«,)  Mali  29®.  LaucMin  Mae- 
Leane  Fens.: — Filina  Johanni  Gentroti — Annmm 
agen$  18 — Xatus  in  Comitatu  Antrim — £dueahu 
9ub  Ferula,  Mro.  Detiniaon, — Tutor,  Mr.  Read.** 

4  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Macleane  and  Barrc  and 
Qoldunith  were  all  residing  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
time. 

J^  His  Thesis,  entitled  Dissertatio  Mediea  Inauffth 
is  de  Brysipelate,  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
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Brigadier- General  Townsbend  was  unpop- 
ular in  tbe  army,  and  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Barr^  and  Macleane,  and  tbe  otber  friends 
of  Wolfe.  According  to  Horace  Walpole, 
**  be,  and  bis  friends  for  bim,  attempted  to 
ravisb  tbe  bonors  <rf  tbe  conquest  from  Wolfe. 
Townsbend's  first  letter  said  notbin^  in  praise 
of  bim.  In  one  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tne  House, 
be  went  so  far  as  to  assume  tbe  glory  of  tbe 
last  eflforts,  *  *  ♦ ;  and  in  otber  more 
private  despatcbes,  be  was  still  more  ex- 
plicit."* Irritated  by  tbis  selfisb  and  un- 
generous conduct,  tbe  friends  of  Wolfe,  and 
wbo  could  tbey  be  but  Barre  or  Macleane, 
drew  up  and  publisbed,  in  1760,  tbe  cele- 
brated Letter  to  a  Brigadier- General,  already 
mentioned,  wbicb  so  clearly  resembles  in  its 
temper,  and  style,  and  sentiments,  tbe  Let- 
ters of  Junius.  If  Junius,  tberefore,  wrote 
tbis  letter,  all  tbe  arguments  of  Mr.  Britton 
in  favor  of  Barre's  bemg  tbe  autbor  of  it,  and 
tberefore  Junius,  are  equally  applicable  to 
Macleane ;  and  if  we  bave  proved  tbat  Barr6 
could  not  be  Junius,  it  follows  tbat,  under 
tbese  assumptions,  Macleane  is  entitled  to 
tbat  distinction.  Tbis  conclusion  we  may 
fairly  corroborate  by  a  reference  to  one  of 
tbe  miscellaneous  letters,  signed  A  Faithful 
Monitor,  and  ascribed  to  Junius,  altbougb 
tbere  b  no  sufficient  evidence  tbat  be  wrote  it. 
But  as  it  is  possible,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
probable,  tbat  it  may  prove  genuine,  we  are 
entitled  to  add  tbis  indeterminate  quantity  to 
our  argument.  "  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  tbis 
par  nobile  fratrum,  (Lord  Townsbend,  and 
nis  brotber  Cbarles,  tben  Cbancellor  of  tbe 
Excbequer.)  /  have  served  under  the  one, 
and  have  been  forty  times  promised  to  be  served 
by  the  other y\  Now,  wbo  but  Barr6  or 
Macleane  is  likely  to  have  written  tbis  sen- 
tence ?  Tbey  botb  served  under  Lord 
Townsbend ;  and  tbougb  it  is  not  probable 
tbat  Barre  could  bave  been  promised  any 
situation  under  tbe  Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbe- 
quer, it  is  very  likely  tbat  Macleane  migbt 
bave  received  sucb  a  promise. 

Early  in  1761  General  Monckton  was  ap- 

♦  Horace    WalpoW$  Memoir%  of  the  Reign  of 
Oeorae  11^  voL  iii.  p.  222,  2d  edition,  184«. 

f  Mr.  Jaques,  in  the  early  part  of  his  volnme,  in- 
terprets Uus  passage  as  declaring,  that  Charles 
Townsbend  baa  forty  times  promised  to  serve  under 
the  Faithful  Monitor,  or  Junius,  without  availing 
himself  of  this  perversion  of  very  plain  words ;  but 
he  afterwards  makes  use  of  it  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  under  whom  he 
thinks  Charles  Townsbend  migbt  bave  promised  to 
■erve  I  Tbe  passage  has  no  application  in  favor  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis. — See  Jaques  Hist  of  Junios,  pp. 
JS6  mhd  870. 


pointed  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  De- 
cember of  tbe  same  year  be  left  tbat  city 
with  a  strong  force  for  tbe  reduction  of  Mar- 
tinique. Otway's  remment  was  part  of  tbe 
eleven  battalions  which  went  from  New  York 
for  tbis  purpose,  and  Macleane  accompanied 
tbe  general  as  bis  private  secretary.  Tbe 
English  fleet,  rendezvoused  at  Barbadoes, 
came  before  Martinique  on  tbe  Ytb  January, 
1762,  and  obtained  possession  of  it  on  the 
4tb  February.  After  tbe  reduction  of  tbe 
French  West  India  Islands,  and  tbe  peace  of 
1762  wbicb  followed  it,  tbe  regiments  to 
wbicb  Barr6  and  Macleane  belonged  were 
disbanded.  "We  bave  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain much  information  about  Macleane  after 
tbe  taking  of  Martinique.  He  seems  to  bave 
settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  physician,  and  to 
bave  remained  there  for  some  years.  A 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  mentions  "  Dr. 
Laughlin  Macleane  and  bis  lady  as  acquaint- 
ances of  bis  grandfather,  and  visitors  at  bis 
bouse  some  time  between  1761  and  1766."* 
Mr.  Prior  informs  us,  tbat  when  in  Philadel- 
phia Macleane  acquired  great  medical  repu- 
tation, followed  by  its  common  attendant, 
envy,  from  tbe  less  fortunate  of  his  brethren, 
and  be  gives  us  tbe  following  anecdote  of 
bim,  wbicb  Almon  quotes  as  an  example  of 
what  be  terms  "  true  magnanimity."  "  A 
rival  practitioner,  extremely  jealous  of  bis 
successor,  wbo  bad  adopted  every  means,  not 
excepting  tbe  most  unfair,  of  injuring  bis 
credit,  was  at  length  afflicted  by  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  an  only  son ;  a  consultation  be- 
came necessary ;  and  as  possessing  tbe  first 
character  for  professional  skill,  Mr.  Macleane 
was  solicited  to  attend.  His  zeal  proved  un- 
remitting ;  he  sat  up  with  tbe  patient  many 
'  nights,  and  chiefly  by  bis  sagacity  and  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion in  restoring  tbe  young  man  to  health  ; 
refusing  all  consideration  for  bis  labors,  and 
saying  to  bis  friends,  *  Now  am  I  amply  re- 
venged.* " 

It  appears  to  bave  been  in  1761,  before 
be  accompanied  General  Monckton  to  Mar- 

*  "  Tbe  latter  (Mrs.  Macleane)  rarely  missed  a 
day,  "when  the  "weather  was  favorable,  of  calling 
upon  her  countrywoman,  my  grandmother;  and  I 
well  remember  die  was  always  attended  by  a  small 
white  dog,  enormously  fat,  in  which  quality  be  even 
exceeded  bis  mistress,  wbo  yielded  to  few  of  ber 
species  and  sex  in  tbe  possession  of  an  enviable 
embonpoint,  Tbe  doctor  was  considered  to  bave 
great  skill  in  bis  profession,  as  well  as  to  be  a  man 
of  wit  and  general  information,  but  I  bave  never 
known  a  person  wbo  bad  a  more  distressing  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech** — Memoirs  of  a  iXfe  tnxefttf 
passed  in  FmnsylvasiuL  HuiiBlmig,  1811.  Chap.  ii. 
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tinique,  that  he  published  the  attack  upon 
Governor  Hamilton,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  in  which  he  employed 
the  very  same  words,  phrases,  and  sentiments, 
which  six  or  seven  years  afterwards  were 
used  by  Junius.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the 
very  terms  of  asperity  and  invective  by  which 
we  may  have  been  assailed,  and  as  Qovernor 
Hamilton  declares  that  "  he  might  wcU  re- 
member them,"  we  cannot  refuse  to  give 
great  weight  to  his  testimony  that  Macleane 
was  Junius. 

Mr.  West  states,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
met  with  a  similar  statement,  that  Macleane 
came  over  to  England  in  the  same  ship  with 
Col.  Barr6,  who  had  formed  such  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  that 
he  introduced  him  to  Lord  Shelbume,  who 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary.  In  1776, 
Macleane  met  Barry,  the  painter,*  at  Paris, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  him 
on  his  way  to  Italy  ;  and  Burke,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Barry,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
1767,  informs  him  "that  Macleane  is  Under 
Secretary  in  Lord  Shelbume's  office,  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  be,  as  he  de- 
serves, well  patronized  there." 

Having  been  Lord  Shelbume's  private 
secretaiy,  and  afterwards  his  Under  Secretary 
for  the  oouthem  Department,  Macleane  had 
now  embarked  on  a  political  career  which 
must  have  led  to  wealth  and  honors  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  in- 
trigues in  the  Cabinet,  all  his  prospects  were 
bksted.  So  early  as  July,  1768,  "  the  Bed- 
fords"  had  b^un  to  persecute  Lord  Shel- 
bume. The  King  preferring  Mr.  Lynch,  re- 
fused to  confirm  his  nomination  of  Lord 
Tankerville  to  be  Resident  Minister  at  Turin, 
and  Lord  Shelbume  was  so  indignant  at  his 
refusal,  that  he  would  have  resigned,  had  not 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Camden,  "  persuaded 
him  to  the  contrary."  In  4-ugust  "  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Shelbume  was  proposed  in 
the  closet  and  objected  to ;"  but  his  enemies 
seem  to  have  prevailed,  for  in  September,  Mr. 
Lynch  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Lord  Chatham  had 
resolved,  under  these  circumstances,  to  resign, 
and  in  mentionini^  his  resolution  to  the  Dime 
of  Grafton  on  the  12th  October,  he  added, 
**  that  he  could  not  enough  lament  the  remov- 
ing of  Sir  Jeflfery  Amherst,  (from  the  gov- 
emment  of  Virginia,)  and  that  of  Lord 
Shelbume."  Lady  Chatham  had  told  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  "  that  Lord  Shelbume's  re- 
moval would   never  have  Lord   Chatham's 

*  PiMb  Zi/s  of  Burke,  YoL  I  p.  20B. 


consent  or  approval,  as  thinking  it  quite  con* 
trary  to  the  King's  service.  He  has  a  great 
regard  and  friendship  for  him,  and  thinks 
his  abilities  make  him  necessary  in  the  office 
he  is  in,  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  Majestv's 
business.  My  Lord  would  think  either  (viz., 
that  of  Sir  Jeffcry  Amherst  also)  most  un- 
happy and  very  unfortunate  for  his  Majesty's 
service."*  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however, 
was  determined  that  Lord  Shelbume  should 
resign,  and  accordingly  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Shelbume  retired  from  the  Ministry  on 
the  21st  October,  1768.  Macleane  of  course 
followed  the  fate  of  his  chief,  and  doubtless 
felt  keenly  his  dismissal  from  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office.  In  less  than  three 
months  Junius  launched  his  first  formidable 
philippic  against  the  Ministry.f  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  this  attack  emanated  from 
Lord  Shelbume's  party  ?  Lord  Shelbume, 
Barre,  and  Macleane  were  the  principal  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  the  change  in  the  Ministry, 
and  it  is  among  them  alone  that  Junius  can  be 
found.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Britton's  facts 
and  reasonings  confirm  this  opinion,  and  we 
are  left  only  to  choose  between  Barre  and 
Macleane. 

In  these  proceedings  the  Eang  had  taken 
an  active  part,  and  so  early  as  May,  1767,  his 
Majesty  speaks  of  Lord  Shelbume's  party 
as  "  a  hydra-faction,"  and  Lord  Shelbume 
himself  as  "  a  secret  enemy.  "J  The  conduct 
of  the  King  therefore  could  not  but  irritate 
the  friends  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Shelbume,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  the  strong 
feeling  which  it  engendered  that  we  owe  the 
celebrated  address  to  the  King,. which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  history  of 
Junius.  From  1768  to  1771,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius were  publishing,  Macleane  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Arundel,  but  owing 
to  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  speaker,  and  his  great 
talents  were  therefore  to  a  considerable  extent 
concealed  from  the  public.  He  was  the^ 
friend  of  Lord  Shelbume  and  Barre,  and' 
from  the  former  he  could  easily  obtain  all 
that  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  at 
Court  which  Junius  possessed  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  degree.  That  Macleane  had  this 
knowledge  was  believed  by  his  contempora- 
ries, for  when  Major  Campbell  wished  to 
show  how  Hugh  Boyd,  whom  he  believed  to 

♦  Chatham's  Carretpondence,  voL  iv.  p.  837,  note, 

f  Dated  January  21,  1769. 

X  The  King's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
May  80, 1767,  published  in  Chatham's  Corretpwnd 
fffuw,  voL  iiL  p.  206. 
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be  Junius,  got  the  necessary  information,  he 
stated  that  he  got  it  through  his  friend  Mac- 
Uane,  who  then  moved  in  the  first  circles. 
But  we  have  now  much  clearer  evidence  of 
the  means  which  were  employed  to  obtain 
this  information.  Jeremy  Bentham  informs 
us  that  Lord  Shelbume  told  him  that  he 
knew  "  all  that  passed"  at  Court,  through 
of  the  two  Ladies  Waldegrave,  the  daughters 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  hved  at 
Court  as  "  Ladies  of  Honor,  or  some  such 
thing,"  and  that  *'  they  used  to  write  to  the 

Miss  V 's,  who  were  inmates  of   Lord 

Shelbume*s  family,  and  report  what  passed 
at  Court."  Bentham  himself  experienced 
the  effect  of  the  influence  of  Lord  Shelbume. 
He  had  written  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for 
1789,  some  letters  signed  iln/i-Machiavel. 
On  the  day,  or  the  day  after  the  publication 
of  one  of  these  letters,  he  called  at  Lans- 
downe  House,  where  the  following  incident 
occurred : — 

"  *  You  are  found  out,'  cried  Lord  Lansdowne, 
laying  hold  of  me ;  *  Lady  L.  it  was  that  detected 
you,'  and  he  told  me  hy  what  mark.  He  was  in 
a  perfect  ecstany.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  we  vibrated  arm  in  arm  talking 
over  the  matter,  in  the  great  dining-room.  A  day 
or  two  after  there  came  out  in  the  same  paper  an 
answer,  under  the  signature  of  'A  Partisan.' 
^  So,'  says  he,  *  here's  an  antagonist  yuu  have  ^t ! 
Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?'  •  ^fot  I,  indeed.'  '  Well. 
I  will  tell  you,  it  is  the  Kino.'  Thai  he  had 
means  nf  knowing  this  tras  no  secret  to  me.  Far 
a  considerable  length  of  timCy  a  regular  journal 
df  what  passed  at  the  Queen's  House  had  been  re- 
ceived  by  him ;  he  had  menl'wned  to  me  the  persons 
from  whom  it  came.  The  answer  was,  of  course, 
a  trumpery  one.  The  communication  produced 
on  me  the  Rort  of  effect  that  could  not  but  have 
been  intended.  Junius  fiad  set  the  writings  of  the 
day  to  the  tune  of  asperity.  I  fell  upon  the  best 
OF  fijNGS  toith  redoubled  vehemence'^* 

Not  satisfied  with  these  means  of  infor- 
mation, Lord  Shelbume  had  still  more  active 
agents.  Bentham  tells  us  that  Captain 
Blankett  and  Mr.  Jekyll  were  necessary  in- 
struments to  Lord  Shelbume,  and  that  it  was 
their  business  to  loatch  in  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy.  **  His  Lordship,"  continues  Ben- 
tham, '*  did  not  care  much  about  Hastings ; 
but  knowing  the  part  the  King  took,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  King*s  conversations  repeated  to 
him,  he  professed  to  take  Hastings*  part." 
And  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Lord  Mansfield,  Bentham  leamed  "  that  he 
was  the  object  of  undisguised  antipathy  to 

*  Dr.  Bowring^B  Life  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  p.  112  ; 
see  also  p.  116, 


Lord  Shelbume  and  Lord  Camden,"  the  two 
great  friends  of  Junius.  When  we  combine 
these  remarkable  disclosures,  only  recently 
brought  before  the  public  eye,  with  the  car- 
dinal facts  mentioned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  almost  at  his  dying  hour,  that 
he  knew  Jimius, — ^that  he  knew  all  about 
the  writing  and  production  of  his  Letters, — 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  named, — and  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  conceal- 
ing his  name, — we  can  scarcely  refuse  our 
assent  to  the  opinion,  that  either  Barrc  or 
Macleane  was  Junius.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Macleane  was  the  friend,  the 
countryman,  and  the  fellow  collegian  of 
Burke  ;  and  that  "  it  is  an  undoubted  fart,** 
according  to  Prior,  "  that  Burke  himself  in- 
directly acknowledged  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds that  he  knew  the  writer  of  Junius.*' 
We  know  also  that  Mrs.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua^ 
and  Mr.  Malone,  all  believed  that  Burke 
polished  the  compositions  of  Junius  for  the 
public  eye  ;  and  if  we  put  any  faith  in  these 
statements,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  friend  than  Macleane  for  whom  Burke 
could  have  performed  this  act  of  kindness. 
It  is  demonstrable  from  Junius'  answer  to 
Junia,  written  by  Caleb  Whiteford,  that  he 
had  coadjutors  by  whom  he  was  often  un- 
wilhngly  influenced,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
less  improbable  that  these  coadjutors  may 
have  occasionally  given  him  some  assistance. 
The  connection  of  Wilkes  with  Junius  is 
well  known.  They  were  at  one  time  ap- 
parently friends,  and  at  another  enemies. 
In  taking  Wilkes'  part  against  the  King  and 
the  Ministry,  Junius  says,  "  I  know  that  man 
much  better  than  any  of  you  ;*  that  Nature 
intended  him  for  a  good-humored  fool,  but 
that  a  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  had  made  him  a  consummate  hypo- 
crite."! -^^^  y^^  ^  *  month  or  two  we 
find  him  writing  letters  to  Wilkes  as  a  po- 
litical friend,  and  assisting  and  advising  him 
in  his  proceedings.  Now  this  was  precisely 
the  relative  situation  of  Macleane  and  Wilkes. 
Macleane  had  not  only  been  his  political  co- 
adjutor, but  had  lent  him  money.  Wilkes, 
however,  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  his 
conduct,  and  to  have  been  a  party  to  an  at- 
tack upon  Macleane  in  the  Pubhc  Advertiser 

♦  After  Wilkes  bad  been  in  exile, "  he  appeared," 
says  Prior,  ^'aooompanied  from  Paris  bv  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin  Macleane,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke, 
privately  in  London,  earl^  in  Maj,  1 766,  and  was 
determined,  as  he  said,  either  to  make  his  fortune 
from  the  fear  of  the  Government,  or  to  annoy  it." — 
lAfe  of  Burke,  \6L  L  p.  162. 

t  Letter  UI^  24th  July,  mi. 
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in  January,  1771.  Having  obtained  what  he 
thought  evidence  that  Wilkes  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  attack,  Macleane  sent  him  a 
challenge  through  Major  Macleane  on  the 
20th  January.  Wilkes  refused  to  accept  it, 
— denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
oflfensive  letter,  and  thus  compelled  Macleane 
to  publish  the  correspondence  in  the  Public 
Advertiser.*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of 
some  value  in  the  Junius  controversy,  that 
in  this  attack  of  Wilkes  upon  Macleane, 
Wilkes  himHlf  "is  injuriously  treated,"  a 
circumstance  which  Wilkes  pleads  as  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  write  the  letter.  To  this 
Macleane  replies  that  "  there  is  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  what  Mr.  Wilkes  calls  '  injurious  to 
him'  which  does  not  point  to  the  source  from 
which  the  letter  sprang.  His  favorite  foibles 
alone  are  touched  upon,  and  with  a  very 
gentle  hand.  But  is  it  not  the  stale  trick  of 
all  assassins  when  they  stab  in  the  dark  to 
give  themselves  a  slight  wound  that  they 
may  escape  suspicion  ?"f 

About  this  time  a  remarkable  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  views  and 
position  of  Junius,  and  an  analogous  change 
took  place  in  the  views  and  position  of 
Macleane.  Lady  Shelbume  died  on  the  5th 
January,  1771,  and  soon  afterwards  Lord 
Shelbume  left  En^rland  for  the  Continent. 
If  Macleane  had  hitherto  been  privats  secre- 
tary to  his  Lordship,  he  must  now  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  but  whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not  he  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to  favor 
the  Ministry.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
early  in  1771  a  pamphlet  in  "  Defence  of  the 
Ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,"!  and  thus  to  have  gained  the  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  North.  On  the  8th  May, 
1771,  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Arundel  by 
accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  In  the 
same  month  Lord  North  appointed  him  su- 
perintendent of  Lazarettos,  with  a  salary  of 
£1000  per  annum,  and  two  pounds  per  day 

*  After  Junius'  friendly  correspondence  with 
Wilkes  from  August  to  November,  1771,  two  of  his 
letters  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  were 
nisrepreAentea  to  the  public.  He  suspected  Wilkes 
to  have  done  this,  and  demred  Woodfall  to  tell  him 
"that  he  will  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  as- 
persed," and  adds,  "  between  ourselves  let  me  rec- 
ommend it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your  guard  with 
Patriots." 

f  The  writer  of  this  article  owes  the  knowledge 
of  these  curioun  letters  to  the  kindness  of  N.  W. 
Simons,  Escj ,  of  the  British  Museum. 

^  There  »  not  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  the 
British  Museum,  nor  any  other  liorary,  public  or 
private,  where  we  have  made  inquiry  after  it,  and 
our  inqoiries  hare  been  very  eztensiya. 


of  travelling  expenses.  In  January,  1772, 
he  i-eceived  the  appointment  of  Collector  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  what  is  curious,  his  ab- 
sence from  England  agrees  with  the  interval 
in  the  correspondence  between  Junius  and 
Woodfall — an  interval  which  continued  from 
May  10,  1772,  to  January  19,  1773.  Mac- 
leane, too,  returned  in  1773,  to  receive  a 
new  and  lucrative  appointment  from  the 
Government ;  and  Junius  reappeared  from 
his  occuhation  of  eight  months,  not  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  Ministry,  or  fulfil  his  patri- 
otic pledge  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  dis- 
appear like  a  meteor  from  the  political  hori- 
zon, and  be  seen  and  heard  of  no  more! 
Even  after  Macleane  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Collectorship  Junius  wrote  no 
more  under  his  real  signature,  and  in  his 
private  note,  dated  January  19,  1777,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  Woodfall  in  the  follow- 
ing expressive  strains : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out  for  vour 
old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assnred  tfiat  I 
hfivo  fr(^d  reason  for  not  complying  with  them. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write 
again,  I  must  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the  homed 
cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  city,  or  as  any  of 
your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and  the 
poblic.  Both  are  given  up.  I  foel  for  the  honor 
of  this  country  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten 
men  in  it  who  will  unite  »nd  stand  tojTethor  upon 
any  one  question.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and 
contemptible." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1773,  Macleane 
was  appointed  Commissary- General  of  Mus- 
ters, and  Auditor- General  of  Military  Ac- 
counts, with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
in  India,  an  appointment  worth  about  £5000 
a-year,*  and  one  which  "  was  thought  to  be 
the  reward  of  some  greater  service  than  the 
defence  of  the  Ministry  on  the  affair  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.*'  He  went  out  to  India 
in  the  same  ship  with  Sir  Philip  Francis, — 
discharged  with  consummate  talent  and 
success  the  important  duties  which  were 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  company  ;  and  re- 
sijjned  his  office  early  in  1775.  Befure  he 
left  India,  he  received  from  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  Governor-General,  authoritv  to  act  as  his 
confidential  and  political  ngent ;  and,  having 

*  In  a  letter  now  before  us,  to  Mr.  Macpherson 
from  Colonel  Dow,  who  csucccoded  Colonel  \Lacleane 
in  the<(e  offices,  he  states  thnt  the  new  Members  of 
Council  had  proposed  to  restrict  Macleane  from  con- 
tinuing to  (Iraw  25  per  cent  on  certain  military 
stores  with  wliich  he  supplied  the  army,  which 
Colonel  Dow  calculates  as  worth  5(;,000  rupees  per 
annum.  Macleane's  annual  income,  therefore,  mutt 
have  greatly  exceeded  £5UU0. 
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stopped  at  Madras,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
similar  agency  by  the  Nabob  of  Areot. 
After  his  arrival  in  England  in  the  wiater  of 
1775,  he  and  Mr.  Macpherson  devoted  their 
time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  discharged  these  duties 
with  an  energy  and  zeal  which  were  deeply 
appreciated  by  their  employers.  Mr.  Gleig, 
the  biographer  of  Hastings,  ej[presses  his 
satisfaction  that  it  has  ''  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  noble  exertions  and 
disinterested  friendship  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macleane  ;'*  and  in  the  same  work  our  read- 
ers will  find  explained,  ''  the  true  nature  of 
that  series  of  transactions  which  led  first  to 
the  tender  by  Colonel  Macleane  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  resi^ation,  and  subsequently  to 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  under  which  such  tender  was 
made.''  They  will  find  also  in  the  admirable 
letters  of  Macleane,  which  Mr.  Gleig  has 
given  in  full,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  and  ample  evidence  that  he  had  all 
the  knowledge  and  talents  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  compositions  of  Junius. 

The  interests  of  his  friends  rendered  it 
necessary  that  Macleane  should  again  vi^t 
India,  and  return  with  the  greatest  despatch 
to  England.  He  accordingly  set  out  in  July, 
1777,  and  proceeding  tlirough  France  to 
Marseilles,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  for  Alex- 
andria, and  crossing  the  Desert  to  Suez,  then 
no  easy  matter,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
Sea-horse,  Capt.  Parker,  for  Madras,  where 
he  arrived  in  about  two  months  and  ten  days. 
After  remaining  only  a  few  days  at  Madras 
to  transact  business  with  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot, he  embarked  in  a  packet  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  which  he  had  a  speedy 
passage.  Before  he  left  the  Cape,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  India,  saying  that  he 
was  about  to  embark  for  England,  "in  a 
crazy  vessel,  commanded  by  a  crazy  captain." 
This  vessel  was  the  "  Swallow "  packet, 
which  foundered  at  sea,  and  Macleane  and 
all  on  board  peri.shed.  He  left  a  will,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  a  \Tiriety  of  "  profuse" 
legacies,  without  any  available  funds  to  pay 
them.  He  had  purchased  four  estates  in 
Grenada,  for  which  he  paid  £200,000;* 
but  strange  to  say  his  heirs  declined  to  ad- 
minister to  his  will.  His  son-in-law,  the  late 
Colonel  Wilkes,  governor  of  St.  Helena,  in- 

*  Wo  have  before  us  a  list  of  these  estates  with 
their  prices,  and  a  memorandum  stating  that  "  in 
all  these  estates,  Mrs.  Macleane  has  a  dear  right 
of  dower."  This  paper  is  docqueted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson as  one  "  relative  to  Mrs.  Macleane,'*  with 
the  date  January,  1781. 


formed  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him  to  give  a  title 
to  some  of  these  properties,  but  that  he  uni- 
formly declined  to  do  this,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  estate  was  insolvent,  and  hence  a 
considerable  West  India  estate  became  the 
property  of  its  steward. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  a 
life  singularly  eventful,  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  Goldsmith,  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  and  the  destinies  of  Warren  Hastings ; 
and  now  closely  related  to  the  mysterious 
history  of  Junius.  It  is  with  some  difi^dence 
that  we  have  ventured  to  point  out  this  rela- 
tion, but  accident  placed  in  our  hands  docu- 
ments of  some  weight,  and  we  have  felt  it  a 
duty  to  use  them  in  contributing  to  gratify, 
so  &r  as  we  can,  a  laudable  cunosity.  The 
preceding  details  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  place  Macleane  on  as  high  a  level  as  any 
of  the  competitors  for  the  murels  of  Junius. 
We  humbly  think,  without  insisting  on  others 
holding  the  same  opinion,  that  he  stands  pre- 
eminent above  them  all,  and  in  order  to 
substantiate  this  conviction,  we  shall  endeav- 
or to  remove  some  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  our  views,  and  to  illustrate 
some  facts  which  may  contribute  to  their 
support. 

1 .  One  of  the  objections  against  the  preced- 
ing theory  is  founded  upon  the  second  letter 
of  eighteen  lines,  signed  Vindex,  in  which 
Macleane's  pamphlet  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  referred  to  in  such  terms*  as  it  is  supposed 
Macleane  himself  could  not  have  used.  We 
deny  that  there  is  any  proof  that  this  letter 
was  written  by  Junius.  It  has  no  resem- 
blance to  his  style,  and  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  him.  What  motive  could  Junius  have,  if 
he  was  not  Macleane,  to  correct  a  trivial  error 
and  accompany  it  with  an  ungenerous  sneer 
at  Macleane's  impediment  of  speech  ?  But  if 
Macleane  and  Vindex  were  Junius,  the  letter 
in  question  was  an  excellent  method  of  mis- 
leading his  enemies,  and  one  particularly 
appropriate  when  both  Macleane  and  Junius 
were  beginning  to  desert  "  the  cause  and  the 
public."  Macleane,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
charges  Wilkes  with  the  very  same  trick  only 
five  weeks  before  the  date  of  Vindex's  letter ; 
and  Macleane  himself,  if  Vindex,  gave  himself 
a  slight  wound  to  escape  conviction.^ 

*  "  Pray  tell  that  ingenious  gentleman,  Laughlin 
Macleane,  Ac,**  (correcting  a  trifling  mistake  about 
the  kin^  of  Spain's  titles,)  **  In  spite  of  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin's  disinterested,  unbroken,  melodious  eloquence,  it 
is  a  melancholy  truth,"  <&&,  Letter  zc,  Maroi  6, 1717 
— VVoodfall's  Junitu,  voL  iii.  p.  848. 

f  See  page  188.     The  wnter  in  the  Athenasum, 
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2.  If  we  suppose  that  Junius  was  Yindex, 
and  therefore  acquainted  with  Macleane's  de- 
fence of  the  Ministry,  is  it  not  inexplicable 
that  he  should  have  omitted  an  opportunity 
of  denouncing  his  conduct  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  eloquence  which  he  generally  brings 
to  such  a  task  ? 

3 .  It  was  the  opinion  of  several  of  Macleane's 
personal  friends  in  Scotland,  while  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius  were  publishing,  that  they 
were  written  by  Macleanc. 

4.  Sir  Williajn  Adam,  the  personal  friend 
of  Macleane  and  Francis,  stated  in  writing  to 
the  author  of  this  article,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  former  possessed  the  wit  and  talents 
necessary  for  the  production  of  Junins. 

5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  informed  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  his  father,  who  was  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Townshend,  when  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  had  heard  Lord  Townshend 
express  his  belief  that  Macleane  was  Junius ; 
and  he  saw  at  Dublin  Castle  a  print  called 
the  Tripariile  Junius,  in  which  Macleane  was 
represented  with  two  other  individuals  as  his 
co-adjutors. 

6.  Junius'  answer  to  Junia  is  a  very  remark- 
able production,  and  one  which  we  could 
prove,  were  it  expedient,  to  be  more  likely 
to  issue  from  the  pen  of  Macleane  than  from 
that  of  any  of  the  other  claimants. 

7.  As  Macleane  was  a  physician,  we  might 
expect  metaphors  and  expressions  connected 
with  the  medical  profession.  Expressions  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  common,  (about  forty 
in  number,)  and  some  of  them,  such  as  **  the 
caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,"  could  scarcely 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  had 
not  been  familiar  with  medicine  or  chemistry. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject actually  infers  from  some  of  these 
expressions  that  Junius  must  have  been. a 
chemist. 

8.  The  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  others,  have 
remarked  a  similarity  between  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Macleane  and  Junius,  and  there  are 
resemblances  also  in  the  spelling  of  particu- 
lar words,  and  also  in  particular  modes  of 
expression.  We  place  little  value  on  any 
argument  derived  from  the  hand-writing  of 
Junius.  It  is  evident  that  Junius  must  have 
either  used  ^  feigned  hand  or  the  hand  of  an 
amanuensis,  or  a  friend.  Had  Junius  written 
his  Letters  in  his  usual  hand,  his  detection 
would  have  been  instantaneous.  There  is 
certainly  no  resemblance  of  any  importance 
between  the  hand- writing  of  Junius  and  that 

already  referred  to,  has  wisely  stated  that  Junius 
must  often  be  judged  by  contrarieties,  of  which  this 
is  a  fiur  example. 


of  any  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was 
identified.* 

In  studying  the  history  and  character  of  Ju- 
nius there  are  important  lessons,  moral  and  so- 
cial, to  be  learnt.  We  have  said  that  Junius  was 
a  patriot  and  moralbt,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  readers  were  startled  by  the 
statement.  We  spoke  of  him  as  the  invisible 
organ  of  a  party — ^wielding  its  weapons, 
struggling  on  its  ramparts,  or  cheering  on  its 
forlorn-hope.  His  patriotism,  therefore,  be- 
comes that  of  his  party,  and  his  morality  that 
of  his  associates.  If  he  has  been  the  advo- 
cate of  ^eat  truths,  we  must  extend  to  him 
our  gratitude,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives.  If  he  denounced  political  corrup- 
tion without  being  himself  corrupt,  and  expos- 
ed the  vices  of  his  opponents  without  being 
himself  vicious,  we  must  hail  him  as  a  moral- 
ist, unless  we  find  him  careless  about  his  facts 
or  cognizant  of  their  falsehood.  In  order  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  character  of  a 
party  writer,  we  must  peruse  tlie  writings  of 
the  party  to  which  he  is  opposed.  His  per- 
sonalities may  have  been  called  forth  by  theirs; 
their  ferocity  may  justify  his ;  and  in  his  ex- 
posures even  of  private  failings  we  may 
discover  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  conduct 
of  his  adversaries.  In  the  times  of  Junius  the 
personalities  and  calumnies  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Ministry,  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  paid  for  by  the  nation,  were  such 
as  to  justify  the  utmost  severity  of  retaliation. 

But  though  the  character  of  Junius,  while 
he  himself  remains  in  the  shade,  may  be  pure 
and  noble,  it  may  assume  a  different  aspect 
when  he  is  identified.  Were  Lord  Chatham, 
or  Lord  Sackville,  or  Burke,  or  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  to  stand  forth  as  Junius,  his  morality 
would  disappear,  and  his  patriotism  sink  into 
disaffection  and  disloyalty ;  and  were  either 
Barr6  or  Macleane  to  be  honored  with  his 
laurels,  we  must  brand  them  as  traitors  to  the 
cause  which  they  advocated,  and  as  men 
who  bartered  their  obligations  to  the  commu- 
nity for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  is  always  instructive,  and  now  more  than 
ever,  to  beware  of  Patriots,  to  scrutinize  the 
pretensions  of  popular  leaders,  and  to  estimate 
the  value  of  their  labors.     Junius  was  a  very 

*  Mr.  BrittoD  has  stated  in  his  work  on  Juniuf, 
"  that  George  Chalmers,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Sup- 
plemental Apology  to  the  behcyers  in  the  Shac- 
speare  Papers,*  has  examined  and  confuted  Macleane^* 
pretentions  to  the  authorship  of  the  Mystic  Letters," 
pp.  87,  S8,  note.  This  assertion  is  an  entire  mistake, 
as  Mr.  Britton  himself  admits.  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
not  even  mentioned  Madeane's  claims  in  the  woi^ 
referred  to,  or  in  any  other  work.  ^ 
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moderate  refonner,  liberal  in  his  political 
views,  but  hostile  to  innovation.  His  object 
was  to  defend  constitutional  rights,  and  not  to 
create  them.  It  was  **  the  unwq^aind,  kered- 
itary  freehold'*  which  he  strove  to  bequeath 
to  posterity.  It  was  the  "liberty  of  the 
press, — the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  rights  of  Englishmen,"  and  the 
riffht  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  for 
which  he  combated.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
present  day  he  would  neither  have  been  a 
Kepealer,  nor  a  Confederate,  nor  a  ChartLst. 
He  would  have  hesitated  even  to  extend  the 
suffrage  till  the  people  were  fit  to  exercise 


it,  for  he  declared  that  both  liberty  and  prop- 
erty would  be  precarious  till  the  people  had 
acquired  sense  and  spirit  to  defend  them. 
Education  and  religious  knowledge  must  pre- 
cede the  extension  of  pohtical  pnvileges.  No 
person  is  entitled  to  a  poUticid  right  till  he 
has  learned  how  to  use  it ;  no  man  is  quali- 
fied for  a  trust  till  he  knows  how  to  fulfil  it. 
The  rights  of  the  subject  are  not  the  rights 
of  an  individual,  but  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  he  who  either  prostitutes  or  sells 
such  a  birthright,  dishonors  and  robs  every 
member  of  the  commimity  to  whom  the  same 
inheritance  has  been  bequeathed. 


From    Tftit*9    Mafftsinc. 


BEAUTY. 


PART  L 

Oblivion  ne'er  shall  have  the  hour 
When  Beauty  first  for  me  her  bower 
L^  to  |eveal  her  magic  power — 
Islet  of  peace  in  Mem'rVB  sea, 
Home  oT  my  heart,  I  fly  to  thee. 
Hid  in  the  quiet  studious  cell, 
Fast  bound  in  Learning's  mystic  speU, 
Enough  for  me  was  classic  page 
Of  Latin  hard  or  Grecian  sage — 
Anacreon's  song  and  Sappho's  lay, 
The  sparkling  verse  of  Horace  gay. 
Mild  Maro's  tale  of  rural  love, 
And  Ovid's  of  the  gods  above, 
Oft  sweetly  whiled  the  hours  away; 
But  never  tau^t  my  heart  to  play 
With  secret  trembling  at  the  sight 
Of  Beauty's  form  ethereal  bright 

PART  IL 

One  has  chimed  from  the  sacred  fanes — 
Mysterious  silence  pensive  reigns ; 
No  wakeful  sound  mvades  my  ear, 
No  living,  breathing  things  appear; 
The  lamp  grows  dun,  the  lamp  expires, 
Thought  firam  the  diizy  brink  retires 
Of  pencfing  roc^  whence,  eagle-eyed. 
She  Bcamrd  Truth's  oeean  rolling  wide. 
Musing,  I  o'er  the  embers  hung, 
When  sportive  Fancy  gaily  sprung 
Forth  from  her  cell.    IQ^uteous  she  traced 
An  image  Uke  a  cherub,  graced 
With  tints  of  richer,  deeper  dve 
Than  owns  the  rainbow-variea  sky ; 
WJib  wBvy  ftnawai,  Aven  biig^ 


Glist'ning  with  lustrous  hues  of  light — 
Like  an  arrowy  fall's  dark  tide 
When  the  sunheams  swift  o'er  it  glide — 
Calmly  they  rest,  though  unconfined, 
Over  a  brow  where,  throned,  a  mind 
Of  heavenly  mould  displays  its  state, 
Sweet,  gentle,  kind,  vet  nobly  great; 
With  dfiu'k  eyes  coucned  on  hquid  dew, 
Lending  the  diamond's  brilliant  hue ; 
With  cheeks  like  curving  wreaths  of  snow, 
Tinged  with  Aurora's  ruddiest  glow ; 
With  lips  that  far  excel  the  rose. 
Hiding  what  Neptune  might  suppose 
Stolen  from  the  treasured  Persian  main, 
Where  deep  he  holds  his  pearly  reign. 
Her  snowy  neck,  smooth,  polisned,  shone. 
The  pillar  of  an  ivory  throne ;         .  j, 
A  smile,  bewitchingly  displayed,     ^ 
Brightly  o'er  her  features  strayed; 
Her  fi^lance  streamed  radiance  on  my  soul, 
And  hade  deep  raptures  o'er  me  roll ; 
A  haxp,  where  music  coyly  slept, 
Her  alabaster  fingers  swept ; 
The  parted  lip  a  hlended  swell 
Sent  echoing  through  my  silent  cell 
Wrapt  from  this  harshly  jarring  sphere, 
Within  heaven's  gate  I  seemed  to  hear 
Strains  that  immortals  only  know, 
Whose  hearts  are  ne'er  untuned  by  woe ; 
Legions  of  spirits,  swift  as  light, 
In  splendor  ourst  upon  my  sight — 
Myriads  of  harps  aro  now  unhung, 
Myriads  of  harps  are  newly  strung. 
Myriads  of  angel-voices  sing, 
Myriads  of  echoes  gently  ring — 
A  torrent  rolls  alontf  thie  skies, 
Then,  like  the  wari£ng  streamlet^  dies. 
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tpmiVi  toiio. 


1. 


What  beamt  J  llaaua 

.Ob  MomiBff's  ear, 

Whaa  V*aM  olaioM, 

Bwaat  fairatt  Mar, 

To  barald  h«r  aHu  I 


Wliat  baaatj  pooit 
Tba  orieai  glow. 
When  radiant  sbowon 
Of  raabaamt  flow 
Ob  gold  an  plains  bolow  I 


Whatbaantj  glaama 

From  Evening's  brow, 
When  lannv  beamt 
The  clonds  of  snow 
Wrapt  in  an  udMt  gkrw  I 


What  beantj,  ronnd 
With  waTjUght. 

SCraaka  the  proionad, 
Daulaa  the  light— 
Tbo  boiMlis  bright  i 


What  baaaty  baami 
The  Innar  plain  I 

What  glory  streams 
Yon  starry  train, 
Lighting  np  midnight's  fan*  i 


What  beaaty  flows 
O'er  raptnred  eyes, 

When  Iris  throws 
Ber  blended  dyes 
Aeroit  the  axnre  shies  I 

7. 

What  beaoty  sits 
On  the  lit-deep. 
When  the  shadow  flHa 
O'er  winds  asleep, 
Patigved  with  whirling  sweep  I 


8. 


What  beanty  lies 
Oa  waves  at  rest, 

Bbeeaing  the  skies 
With  glassT  breast. 
In  BOOBtlda  aplenooit  drast  I 

0. 

What  baaaty  shows 
The  white-wiagad  sUp 

When  spariiling  rows 
Of  jewels  skip 
Aionad  bar  gboat-Uka  slip ! 

10. 

What  beanty  dwelb 

In  dabied  mead. 
In  shady  ddb 
Wham  wild  flowers  plead, 
Tha  lavishad  eye  to  feed  I 

11. 

What  beanty  paints 
The  pinmy  throng, 

Filling  their  plaints 
The  day  live-long 
Responsive  woods  among  I 

IS. 


What  beanty  twi 

Ronnd  |araens  fair. 
Where  a  fonntain  shl 
'Mid  eaeh  parterre, 
Mnrm'ring  iu  favorite  air  I 

13. 

fint  Beauty's  homo 
Is  woman  fair ; 

Where'er  she  roam, 
Beanty  is  theiv, 
Vigilant  o'er  her  care. 

14. 

Still,  list  vOoag  man. 
Bathed  daap  in  Joy, 


Ascloeeyoo 
With  searching  eye 
Tha  hoes  of  beauty's  dyo— 


lA. 

Thai  beanie's  Ibnnt 

Is  God  alwaj^ 
Up  to  Him  moirtit 
From  scniptarad  clay, 
Fiom  ennk  to  henvea  away. 

Tlie  mnsifi ceased    The yiaion  fled; 
Fancj  no  longer  o*er  me  sped 
On  jojous  wing.    Gazing  on  air — 
Low,  objectless,  and  lonely  there. 
In  yain  I  sought  the  ranisned  fJEiir. 
Then  Reason  took  her  sober  sway. 
Forbade  imagination's  play ; 
Relapsed  into  mj  inner  self^ 
Disclosed  there  stood  an  opening  golf^ 
Whose  jarrii)g  void  I  shook  to  see, 
Dread  sjmbtM  of  eternity : 
Upheaviqg  wares  of  strong  desire, 
Mountains  of  undulating  fire. 
Proclaiming,  bj  their  awful  swell, 
Man  is  an  elemental  hell ; 
Until  the  mind,  with  ^pant  clasp, 
Embrace  an  object  in  its  grasp- 
Deathless  as  immortality, 
Measureless  as  immensity. 
The  thought  then  shot  across  my  soul — 
Breathes  there  a  form  from  pole  to  pole, 
Such  as  erst  Fancy's  magic  spell 
Erokad  ftom  her  fimtastio  oHl  f— 


Such  beauteous  brow  1  such  chiseird  face  I 
LoFC,  daughter  ffiir  of  Eve,  may  g^ce, 
Able  to  fill  this  vacant  soul, 
And  kosk  these  waves  that  o'er  me  roll  t 
No  I  Qoddess,  true,  thou(j^  all  she  seem. 
And  deatUese  hues  in  rapture's  dream 
Over  her  lovely  features  beam. 
Traced  on  her  brow,  lo  I  stands  decay — 
E'en  blooming  she  must  fadeaway. 
Her  mind  miist  leave  its  much-loved  dust, 
And  into  realms  eternal  burst» 
Leaving  me  lonely  as  at  first 
Then  swift  harmonious  o'er  mo  flew 
The  strains  I  erst  had  heard  anew : 

That  beauty's  fount 
Is  God  alway. 

Up  to  Him  mount 
From  sculptored  day. 
From  earth  to  heaven  away. 
Bcdiold  an  object ! — Pause,  my  mind — 
God,  God  alone,  Him  unconfined  I 
His  Being  through  all  space  extends, 
His  vast  existence  never  ends ; 
His  mind  reveals  the  boundless  source 
Whence  Beauty's  silvery  currents  cgune 
O'er  verdant  hill,  o'er  varied  plain, 
•  O'er  every  flower  of  earth's  domain. 
His  awful  form  on  Alpine  brow 
Mirrors  itself  in  glacial  snow. 
Broods  o'er  the  dark  tempestuous  main 
The  horrors  of  the  heaving  plain. 
Deep  thunder  walks  along  the  sky, 
His  tread ;  the  lightnings  gleam — ^liis  eye; 
The  cataracts  far  resonodinff  pour, 
The  earthquakes  roll,  the  whirlwinds 
His  voice ;  the  varied  rainbow  o'er 
A  glory  spreads  the  rushing  flood 
That  frets  and  chafes  in  stormiest  mood — 
Emblem  of  His  imperial  mind. 
In  terror  robed,  yet  gently  kM. 
His  are  the  curtain-doods  of  heaven 
FantasticaUy  faunff  at  even. 
O'er  ranfi^  of  embattled  towers, 
Drench'd  in  descending  golden  showers; 
His  is  the  pearl's  unspotted  snow ; 
His  is  the  ruby's  vivid  glow ; 
His  is  the  diamond's  cryirtal  light ; 
His  is  the  sapphire's  asure  bnght 
His  is  the  gleam  in  dew-drops  seen ; 
His  is  the  beam  of  midnighrs  queen; 
His  is  the  glorious  solar  ray ; 
His  is  Uie  Dght  of  the  star-Duilt  way ; 
His  is  the  mind  of  man  sublime, 
Toiling  eternal  hills  to  climb ; 
His  is  the  soul  of  woman  fitir, 
Breathing  in  virtue's  sacred  air; 
His  is  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea — 
All,  all  that  is  or  e'er  shall  be. 
Of  ^eat,  of  beautiful,  of  good. 
Claims  as  its  fountain  only  God. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  behold  the  throne 
0(  mind  I  yield  to  thee  alone. 

PART  nL 

Calmly,  then,  I  pressed  my  pillow. 
O'er  me  rolled  no  heaving  oillow ; 
Sleep,  downy  power,  sealed  up  my  eyes, 
Peace  on  my  bosom  nestled  lies; 
Dreams  sent  from  heaven  around  me  j^j. 
And  turn  tho  dukimm  into  ds^— 
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Wafting  the  soul  on  pimons  light, 
Far  fnmi  the  realms  of  sable  night ; 
Sunning  it  in  celestial  rays. 
Brighter  than  noon-tide's  Yiyid  blaze. 
Repose  then  eofUy  o'er  me  stole, 
And  wooed  to  rest  m  j  winged  soul. 

PART  IV. 

Now  Mom,  with  rosy  finsers,  led 
The  circling  hours  around  mj  head, 
Lighilj  oped  m^  slumbering  eyes 
To  pay  the  matin  sacrifice. 
Serenely  happy  I  arose, 
A  worla  all  new  before  me  glows ; 
The  sun  a  brighter  radiance  sheds, 
The  flower  a  sweeter  fragrance  spreads ; 
The  lawn  a  greener  swara  arrays, 
The  lambkin  o'er  it  happier  plays ; 
The  woods  dance  lighter  in  the  breexe ; 
The  ship  sails  smoother  on  the  seas ; 


The  honey-gatherers  gayer  bum ; 
The  lowings  often  cheenul  come; 
The  streams  a  clearer  silver  show, 
And  warble  sweeter  as  they  flow ; 
The  chiming  brook  plays  softer  airs. 
The  bird  a  uiirer  plumage  wears. 
And  chaunts  his  mate  a  merrier  song, 
While  edioes  clearer  notes  prolong ; 
The  gales  melodious  milder  sing, 
And  balmier  sweets  drop  from  their  wing. 
A  hoher  calm  inspires  my  breast 
With  deeper  sacredness  possest: 
A  calm  unlike  the  leaden  sea 
When  dull,  dense  fogs,  brood  heavily ; 
A  calm  like  ocean  waves  at  rest. 
In  noontide's  golden  glory  drest— 
Dimpled  with  p^tle  zephyr's  kiss, 
Siflhuig  away  its  soul  in  bliss. 
AU  Nature  seems  in  happier  mood ; 
The  cause  t — ^the  beautiful,  the  good. 
Is  seen,  is  felt — a  |Mresent  God ! 


-*^ 


From   Hogg'i  Weakly    Isttraetor. 


THE   LAST   POET. 


[From  the  German  of  Alex.  Graf  Yon  Averspexg,  a  nobleman  of  Vienna.] 


OTNia 

Oh,  member  of  the  moon-struck  throng. 
When  will  your  ravinffs  all  be  ended  t 

When  will  your  long  and  tiresome  song 
Be  all  sung  out,  and  lyre  suspended  t 

Has  not  all  nature's  varied  store 

By  bards  been  sought^  and  sung,  and  gather'd  ? 
When  will  your  rha^odies  be  o'ert 

Each  stream  is  dried,  each  flower  is  withered. 

POET. 

As  long  as  through  yon  azure  sides 
The  glorious  car  of  light  is  driven — 

As  long  as  gifted  minstrel's  eyes 
Are  turned  in  ecstasy  to  heaven — 

As  long  as  in  the  awful  doud 

The  tempest  broods,  and  thunder  breaking, 
And  at  the  peal  so  drcAd  and  loud 

A  single  heart  with  fear  is  quaking — 

As  long  as  after  silenced  storm 
The  rainbow  in  the  doud  is  smiling ; 

Or  hearts  estransed  (that  once  were  warm) 
Sigh  for  the  buss  of  reconciling — 

As  long  as  night  sublime  unfolds 

Her  scroll  with  golden  letters  burning; 

Or  sage  the  mystic  page  beholds. 
Enraptured  to  it  ni^tly  turning — 

Long  as  the  moon  through  ether  strays, 
Or  human  breast  with  gladness  glowing ; 

While  zephyr  through  the  forest  plays, 
Or  boi^hs  a  ooolu^  shade  betrtowing^ 


As  long  as  verdant  springs  return 
To  Uess  the  earth,  or  rose  is  blooming ; 

While  Beautr's  cheeks  with  blushes  bum, 
Or  joy  her  lover's  look  illuming — 

Long  as  above  that  sacred  urn 

Sad  gloom  the  cypress-shade  is  making ; 
Or  tears  are  seen  in  eyes  that  mourn. 

Or  heart  beneath  its  burden  breaking — 

So  lonff  will  the,  bright  maid  of  song, 
A  pugrim  widk  on  earth,  elated. 

And  lead  the  laurell'd  bard  along — 
The  priest  whom  she  has  consecrated ; 

And  when  to  lovely  nature's  reign 
The  day  of  doom  the  end  is  bringing. 

The  last  of  men  in  nature's  fene 
Will  be  the  bard  her  requiem  singing. 

The  Lord  of  all  does  still  uphold 
In  his  rieht  hand  his  bright  creation ; 

And,  as  a  flower  that's  fre^y  culled. 
Regards  it  with  benign  sensation ; 

And  when  this  feir  majestic  flower 
Shall,  like  "■  a  parched  scroll,"  be  furl'd. 

And  solar  systems  roll  no  more. 
But  all  to  dark  confusion  hurl'd. 

Then,  Cynic,  if  thy  heart  be  strong. 
Go,  boldly  ask,  if  still  desiring, 

**  When  will  you  dose  your  tiresome  song  9' 
Bv'n  mm^  ror,  lo  I  the  tun's  expiring. 
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From    th«  N»w    Ifoathly    Hftgftsin*. 

A   VISIT   TO   THE   BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSY  AND 

AGINCOURT. 

BY    H.    L.    LONG,   ESQ. 

[Cootinued  from  the  December  nmnber  of  the  Eclectic  Kagasine.] 


letter   V. 


AOINC  OURT. 


If  our  Hotel  de  TEurope  at  Hesdin  pre- 
sented us  with  accommodations  somewhat 
inferior  to  those  of  its  namesake  at  Abbe- 
ville, we  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
our  quarters,  and,  as  far  as  the  operations  of 
the  chef  are  a  matter  of  importance,  they 
were  unexceptionable. 

The  great  post-road  leading  to  St.  Omer 
ascends  the  chalk  on  the  north  of  the  valley 
immediately  after  passing  the  river,  traverses 
the  forest  of  Hesdm,  and  then  emerges  into 
the  open  country.  At  the  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  Hesdin,  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  Agincourt  becomes  visible  on  the 
riffht  of  the  road,  rising  above  the  trees 
which  conceal  the  other  buildings  of  the  vil- 
lage, beyond  which  lies  the  field  of  battle. 
This  road  is,  of  course,  the  easiest  and  the 
most  direct  way  to  approach  the  spot,  but  a 
desire  to  get  upon  the  hne  of  march  of  our 
fifth  HariT  previous  to  the  action,  led  us  to 
adopt  a  different  route,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  large  carriage 
at  Hesdin,  and  adopt  one  of  the  hght  cabrio- 
lets of  the  country. 

And  now  we  exchanged  the  recollection 
of  the  **  great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his 
brow  from  haughty  Gallia  torn,"  for  those  of 
the  worthy  although  illegal  inheritor  of  his 
crown,  his  valorous  great-grandson,  in  no 
way  his  inferior,  whether  in  the  qualities  of 
mind  or  body,  the  renowned  of  English  mon- 
lirchs,  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Let  me  remind  you,  by  way  of  giving  cqn- 
sistency  to  my  letter,  that  Henry  had  opened 
his  campaign  of  1415,  by  landing  in  France 
near  Hiu^eur — ^the  capture  of  that  town  fol- 
lowed— but  after  the  loss  of  nearly  half"  his 


army  by  disease,  he  was  fain  to  retire,  and, 
in  making  his  way  towards  Calais,  found 
himself  pbnted  between  the  Sommc  and  the 
ocean,  precisely  as  had  been  the ,  case  with 
his  great  ancestor  sixty -nine  years  previously. 
No  Blanquetaque  was  now  practicable.  That 
memorable  passage  '*  was  now  so  impeached 
with  stakes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ford,  that 
he  could  not  pass,  his  enemies  besides  there 
away  so  swarming  on  all  sides  " — an  unlucky 
prudence  had  on  this  occasion  inspired  the 
French — better  had  it  been  for  them  to  have 
built  a  bridge  of  gold  for  their  flying  enemy. 
No  place  of  passage  could  be  forced  or  found 
anywhere,  until  after  ascending  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  almost  as  far  up  as  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  he  discovered  a  ''shallow,  which 
was  never  espied  before,"  and  there  on  the 
10th  of  October,  he  effected  his  passage,  and 
resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Calais. 
At  some  distance,  a  little  in  advance  of  his 
right  flank,  in  a  course  almost  parallel  to  his 
own,  but  gradually  converging  until  the  two 
lines  met  at  Agincoxut,  marched  the  French 
army,  amounting  to  60,000  or  80,000  men, 
and  arrayed  under  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
assembk^e  of  chiefs  and  nobles — Delabret, 
Constable;  Chatillon,  Admiral  of  France; 
Rambures,  grand  master  of  the  cross-bows  ; 
together  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bour- 
bon, Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  an  infinity 
of  others.  "  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid 
to  strike,"  they  contmued  their  course,  some- 
times, indeed,  sending  a  herald  with  propo- 
sals to  treat,  but  for  the  most  part  cnjovmg 
an  easy  security  of  having  their  prey  within 
their  grasp  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity 
enabled  them  to  clutch  him,  after  he  haa 
been  duly  weakened  by  a  little  further  ex- 
haustion. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
English  army  approached  Blangy,  on  the 
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Terooise,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  tci 
filangy  we  bent  our  steps,  aa  the  best  placf; 
foc^tting  upon  their  track.  An  excellent. 
road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Temoise  from 
Headin,  and  we  passed  on  our  right  the  hill 
of  le  Pare,  the  "  nominis  umbra  "  of  the  an- 
cient domain.  It  might  be  an  anachronism 
to  allude  to  events  which  at  an  interval  of 
nine  years  succeeded  the  battle  of  Agmcourt. 
but  we  could  not  pass  le  Pare  without  recol- 
lecting that  it  was  the  place  of  training  for 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  expected 
duel  with  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
The  princes  were  going  to  decide  by  trial  of 
battle  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  baud 
of  Jaquetta  of  Bavaria,  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
who  had  fled  from  her  husband  under  the 
escort  of  the  Seigneur  de  Robsart,  to  Valen- 
ciennes, "et  la  fat  pratique  le  manage  du 
Due  de  Gloucester  et  la  Duchesse  da  Bra- 
bant, nonobstant  qu'elle  feut  marine  au  Due 
de  Brabant."  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of  his  relative 
of  Brabant,  and  a  single  combat  was  arranged 
to  take  place.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  says 
St.  B&my,  "grant  dfesir  avoit  de  essayer  son 
corps  allecontre  du  Duo  de  Gloucestre— et  k 
la  veritt  c'estoit  le  plus  grant  d6sir  que  il 
eust  en  ce  raonde,  et  adfin  d'estre  prest  au 
jonr  St.  George,  11  sc  tira  en  la  ville  de  Hes- 
din,  (rieux  Hesdin  of  course,)  oii  la  fist  venir 

eeuscura  armoierB  pour  forgier  le  hamaa  et 
.billement  qui  pour  son  corps  iui  estoient 
necessaire,  et  en  ce  bean  Pare  de  Hesdin, 
qui  eal  I'un  dca  beaux  du  Royaulme,  sc  tron- 
t  touB  lea  matins  pour  prendre  alaine  et 


avec    che  ai-oit   pluii 


certains  lieux  et 
corps 


places  secrettes 

combattre  et  faire  ses  ess^."  Sometning. 
however,  interfered  to  prevent  a  meeting  be- 
tween these  dukes,  who  both  bore  the  surname 
of  "  Good  " — Gloucester,  who  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  skill  and  courage,  and  who  had 
fought  gallantly  at  A^ncourt,  where  he  was 
dangerously  wounded^  might  have  proved 
more  than  a  match  even  for  the  father  of 
Charles  le  Hardi.  I  can  easily  imagine  the 
Pare  of  ViettJt  Hesdin  to  have  been  "  des 
plus  beaux,"  in  an  agreeable  situation,  occu< 
Dying  the  high  ground  at  the  angle  formed 
tty  the  union  of  the  two  streams, — all  this  is 
now  completely  disparked,  and,  on  the  Ter- 
noise  side  at  least,  bears  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  iu  oiinnal  forcstial  state. 

On  reaching  filangy  we  turned  by  a  vil- 
lunou!)  road  down  to  the  river,  and  stationed 
ourselves  for  awhile  on  the  bridge.  Here 
then  we  were  treading  on  the  footsteps  of 
■Biemj;  aad  beard  the  echo  of  his  commands. 
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"  March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  towards 
the  night.  Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp 
ourselves,  and  on  the  morrow  bid  them 
march  away !" 

Here  the  position  of  Henry  for  a  time 
must  have  been  awfully  perilous — with  a 
French  army  of  sixfold  force  within  a  veiy 
few  miles  of  him,  he  was  entangled  in  a  deep 
valley,  with  his  little  army  embarrassed  by 
the  passage  of  the  river — and  his  situation 
must  have  been  known  to  the  French,  for  he 
had  just  put  to  flight  a  detachment  of  iheir 
troops,  who  had  attempted  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  Had  they  at  that  moment  poured 
down  the  hill  upon  him,  utt«r  annihilation 
would  have  been  inevitable  !  But  before  we 
left  this  spot  some  images  of  a  milder  and 
more  pacific  description,  unconnected  indeed 
with  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  but  not  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  another  British 
army,  came  floating  over  our  imaginjitious. 
You  who  were  one  of  that  army,  tlie  army 
of  occupation  in  1816,  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  Blangy  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
fly-fishers  at  that  period.  The  Ternoise  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  I  could  not  quit  its 
banks  without  wetting  a  line.  Trout  are  re- 
ported, and  with  truth,  I  believe,  to  be 
abundant — in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  state 
of  the  wal«r  after  a  night  of  rain,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  the  attempt ;  a  peasant 
who  looked  on  for  a  time  observed  rather 
solemnly,  "  Vous  ne  prendres  rien,"  and  he 
was  right. 

This  was  soon  over,  and  Harry  agam  be- 
came lord  of  the  ascendant — his  progress 
cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the 
old  chroniclers : — 

"  The  Duke  of  York  that  led  the  vanguani 
(after  the  snny  had  passed  the  river)  mounted  up 
10  the  hcigiith  nf  a  hiil  Wilh  bis  people,  and  sent 
dul  Bcouts  to  diacover  the  country ;  one  of  them, 
lEtonished  at  the  extent  of  the  French  army,  re- 
turned with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  duke,  exclaim- 
ing, 'quickly  be  prepared,  for  you  aro  jusl  about 
10  fight  against  a  world  of  innumerable  people.' 
This  newa  induced  the  king  to  halt,  and  he  hast- 
ened with  the  utmost  speetfof  the  fine  horse  he 
rode  to  view  the  enemy,  who  like  so  many  forests, 
covered  the  whole  country  far  aad  wide.  That 
done,  he  returned  to  his  people,  and  with  clieorfiil 
counienance  caused  them  to  be  put  in  order  of 
baUle,  and  so  kept  tliem  atill  in  that  order  till  night 
*>a  come,  and  then  deiermined  to  seek  a  place  to 
encamp  and  lodge  his  army  in  for  thai  night. 
There  was  not  one  amongst  them  that  knew  any 
place  whither  to  go  in  that  unknown 
country,  but  by  chance  Ihey  happened  upon  a 
beaten  way,  white,  in  sight,  hy  the  which  they 
were  brought  unto  a  little  village,  where  they 
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more  plenteoiuly  than  they  had  been  divers  days 
before." 


This  is  a  sketch  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
cidents which  filled  up  the  inten-al  between 
the  passage  of  the  Ternoise  and  the  halt  of 
the  army  in  the  village  of  Maisoncellcs,  in 
front  of  the  field  of  Agincourt,  and  only  250 
paces  distant  from  the  position  of  the  French 
army.  In  reflecting  on  these  events,  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  hardihood  of 
the  king — at  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the 
English  army — at  the  wondrous  ignorance 
manifested  as  to  where  they  were,  or  where 
they  were  ^ing,  and  lastly,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary good  luck  which  guided  them  not  only 
into  comfortable  quarters,  but  into  a  military 
position,  which  proved  excellently  siuted 
to  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  English 
forces.  We  had  ample  time  to  sur\'ey  all 
this  ground  attentively — it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  carriage,  except  at  a  very 
slow  pace,  for  not  only  is  the  ascent  from  the 
Ternoise  exceedingly  long  and  steep,  but  the 
road,  if  *'  white  in  sight"  in  the  days  of  Harry, 
was  white  to  our  sight  with  a  vengeance,  for 
it  had  all  been  lately  shaped,  and  freshly  laid 
with  chalk  of  a  snowy  brilliancy ;  satisfactory 

§  reparations  for  all  future  travellers,  but  ren- 
enng  our  own  progress  extremely  tedious. 

We  were  mounting  some  of  the  most  ele- 
vated land  in  thifi  part  of  France — a  "divor- 
Hum  a^uarum'* — tne  waters  on  the  south 
unite  With  the  Ternoise  and  the  Canche,  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  English  Channel 
at  Etaples,  while  to  the  north  they  form  the 
sources  of  the  Lys,  flow  into  the  Scheld,  and 
thence  to  the  North  Sea.  On  reaching  the 
plateau  on  the  top,  we  were  on  the  spot 
whence  Henry  the  Fifth  descried  the  formid- 
able host  of  his  adversary,  covering  all  the 
open  country  to  the  north-east,  and  onwards 
to  the  woods  which  surround  Tramecourt. 

The  three  villages  of  Tramecourt,  Maison- 
oelles,  and  Agincourt,  are  all  enveloped  in 
clusters  of  wood,  as  a  shelter  in  this  high  and 
exposed  country — they  form  a  triangle ;  be- 
tween them  lies  the  field  of  battle — ^Trame- 
court and  Agincourt,  the  north-eastern  and 
north-western  angles,  were  occupied  by  the 
French,  together  with  the  intermediate  space, 
and  there  they  passed  the  night,  in  a  state  of 
ffreat  excitement,  confident  of  >nctory,  calcu- 
lating the  anticipated  ransoms  of  their  English 
prisoners,  and  making  the  plain  resound  with 
their  loud  cries,  as  they  snouted  after  their 
g^rooms  and  varlets.  Rain  fell  abundantly, 
and  the  "tawny"  ground,  as  Shakspearc 
truly  calls  it,  usmgHoUinshed's  epithet,  was 


soaked  where  the  horses  stood  over  their 
fetlocks  in  mire.  The  soil  of  Agincourt  re- 
poses on  chalk,  like  Uiat  of  Cressy,  but  is  of 
a  far  more  clayey  and  tenacious  description, 
and  had  its  effect  in  fatiguing  the  French  cav- 
alry. The  quarters  of  the  English  monarch 
were  at  Maisoncelles,  the  southern  angle  of 
the  field,  and  fortunately  they  were  such  at 
met  the  exigencies  of  his  little  army,  like  the 
*'  Copiola$,  as  D.  Brutus  jokingly  calls  his 
troops,  <*  sic  enim  vere  eas  appellare  possum, 
sunt  enim  extenuatissimse,  et  mopi&  omnium 
rerum  pessime  acceptae."  The  English,  in 
fact,  had  been  reduced  to  half  their  original 
numbers  by  death  and  sickness,  "their  vic- 
tuals in  a  manner  spent,  and  no  hope  to  get 
more  ;  for  their  enemies  had  destroyed  all  Uie 
com  before  they  came.  Rest  could  they 
none  take,  for  their  enemies  with  alarms  did 
ever  so  infest  them :  daily  it  mined,  and 
nightly  it  frcezed :  of  fuel  there  was  great 
scarcity;  of  disorders  plenty :  money  enough, 
but  wares  for  their  relief  to  bestow  k  on,  had 
they  none."  Walsingham  tells  us  there  had 
been  a  want  of  bread  in  the  army,  so  that 
many  had  used  filbert-nuts  instead  ;  the  men 
of  inferior  rank  had  drunk  nothing  but  water 
for  eighteen  days.  "They  were  hungry, 
weary,  sore  travelled,  and  vexed  with  many 
cold  diseases.  Howbeit,  reconciling  them- 
selves with  God  by  housel  and  shrift,  requir- 
ing assistance  at  His  hands  as  the  only  Giver 
of  victory,  they  determined  rather  to  die  than 
to  yield  or  flee."  They  had,  too,  in  their 
Harry  a  leader  to  comfort  and  inspire  them 
under  the  most  threatening  aspect  of  fortune, 
lie  rejected  the  wish  not  of  his  "  cousin 
Westmoreland,"  but  more  correctly  of  Sir 
Walter  Hungerford,  for  "more  men  from 
England."  "  I  would  not  wish  a  man  more 
here  than  I  have.  We  are  indeed  in  compar- 
ison with  the  enemies  but  a  few,  but  if  God 
of  his  clemency  do  favor  us,  and  our  just 
cause,  (as  I  trust  he  will,)  we  shall  speed  well 
enough."  It  might  have  been  more  diflScult, 
perhaps,  for  him  to  explain  his  just  cause  than 
to  fight  for  it ;  some  qualms  seem  to  have 
come  over  him  in  secret,  for  we  read  of  him, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  somewhat  stung  by 
the  recollection 

"  Of  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compasBing  the  crown," 

and  recounting  all  he  had  done  by  way  of 
honorable  interment  for  Richard  s  body, 
and  the  chantries  he  had  founded, 

"  Where  the  sad  and  solemn  prioEts 
sail  sing  for  Richafd'%  «Mk'." 
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So  says  the  only  history  of  England  which 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  professed 
ever  to  have  read — Shakspeare — who  has 
doubtless  painted  the  fifth  Harry  to  the  life. 
The  night,  however,  was  not  without  its  mili- 
tary arrangements :  the  king  sent  out  some 
valiant  knights  by  moonlight  to  examine  the 
field,  and  report  as  to  the  French  forces 
which  were  so  close  upon  him.  The  famous 
answer  of  Sir  David  Gam  is  upon  record, 
and  deserves  to  be  so ;  a  few  words  in  praise 
of  it  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  worth  your 
notice,'  coming  from  an  author  more  talked 
of  than  read  perhaps — at  all  events  read  far 
less  than  he  ought  to  be.  Raleigh  is  describ- 
ing the  battle  of  Cannae.  "His  (Hanni- 
bfu's)  brother  Mago  came  to  him,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  view  the  countenance  of  the 
enemy.  Hannibal  asked  him  what  news, 
and  what  work  they  were  likely  to  have  with 
these  Romans?  'Work  enough,'  answered 
Mago,  'for  they  are  an  horrible  many.' 
'  As  horrible  a  many  as  they  are,'  Hannibal 
replied,  'I  tell  thee,  brother,  that  among 
them  all,  search  them  never  so  diligently, 
thou  shalt  not  find  one  man  whose  name  is 
Mago.'  With  that  he  fell  a  laughing,  and 
so  did  all  that  stood  about  him,  which  glad- 
dened the  soldiers,  who  thought  their  gene- 
ral would  not  be  so  merry  without  great 
assurance."  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  gist 
of  this  piece  of  wit  lies  in  some  double  en- 
tendre in  the  Punic  language,  incapable  of 
translation.  Raleigh  proposes  some  expla- 
nations ;  its  effect,  however,  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us. 

"  But,"  continues  Sir  Walter,  "  if  Hannibal 
himself  had  been  sent  forth  by  Mago  to  view  the 
Romans,  be  could  not  have  return^  with  a  more 
gallant  report  in  his  mouth  than  tbat  which  Cap- 
tain Gam,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  made 
unto  our  King  Henry  V.,  saying  that,  *  of  the 
Frenchmen  there  were  enow  to  be  killed,  enow  to 
be  taken  prisoners,  and  enow  to  run  away.' 
Even  such  words  as  these,  or  such  pleasant  jest 
as  this  of  Hannibal  are  not  without  their  moment, 
but  serve  many  times  when  battle  is  at  hand, 
to  work  upon  such  passions  as  must  govern  more 
of  the  business,  especially  when  oSier  needful 
care  is  not  wanting,  without  which  they  are  but 
vain  boasts." 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  St.  Crispin, 
thenceforward  so  celebrated  in  our  annals, 
must  have  discovered  to  Henry  the  agreea- 
ble fact  of  his  having  accidentally  possessed 
himself  of  a  position  fully  as  well  suited  to 
his  little  army  as  any  his  best  foresight  could 
have  selected.  In  his  rear  were  the  wooded 
mcloeurea    of  AUsoDcelles,   the  village  in 


which  he  had  passed  the  night ;  right  and 
left  of  him  the  land  fell  off  in  gentle  slopes, 
sufficient  to  give  a  vantage  ground  to  each 
flank.  In  Jiis  front  the  plot  of  ground  be- 
tween the  three  inclosures  was  amply  ade- 
qilate  to  the  array  of  his  own  army,  but  nar- 
rowed so  much  where  the  French  were 
stationed,  that  the  interval  between  Trame- 
court  and  Agincourt,  where  the  road  runs, 
connecting  the  two  villages,  is  not  more  than 
480  yards.  Henry  drew  up  his  army  much 
in  the  same  form  as  that  adopted  by  Edward 
at  Cressy,'  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  arrangement  prescribed  by  the  tactics 
of  the  day.  Henry,  indeed,  employed  a  Ut- 
tle  manoeuvring,  which  was  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  his  first 
■tap  was  to  send  "privily  two  hundred 
archers  into  a  low  meadow  which  was  near 
to  the  vaunt  gtiard  of  the  enemies,  but  sepa- 
rated with  a  great  ditch,  commanding  them 
there  to  keep  themselves  close  till  they  had 
a  token  to  them  given,  to  let  drive  at  their 
adversaries ;"  the  place  of  ambuscade  thus 
chosen,  must  have  been  the  southern  end  of 
the  inclosures  of  Tramecourt,  which  lies  suf- 
ficiently in  a  hollow  to  be  quite  concealed 
from  an  enemy,  who  had  not  circumspection 
enough  to  examine  the  ground.  The  divis- 
ion which  formed  the  van-guard  of  the  army 
was  composed  entirely  of  archers,  and  was 
commanded  by  Edward  Duke  of  York,  a 
man  of  high  courage,  who  there  fell  val- 
iantly fighting,  leaving  his  ill-omened  name 
to  be  claimed  by  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
crown,  his  nephew  and  his  nephew's  son, 
men  equally  valiant  in  action,  who  did  it  no 
dishonor  in  their  many  wars, — wars,  unhap- 
pily !  nullos  habituro  triumphos !  Out  of 
Henry's  15,000  men,  18,000  were  archers, 
billmen,  and  **  all  sorts  of  other  footmen ; 
2000  only  were  horsemen."  The  archers 
were  by  far  the  most  important  corps,  and 
their  preservation  was  the  principal  object  of 
Henry's  solicitude.  ''  He  feared  not  the  pu- 
issance of  his  enemies,  but  yet  he  used  due 
caution  to  provide  that  they  should  not,  with 
the  multitude  of  horsemen,  break  the  order 
of  his  archers,  in  whom  the  force  of  his 
army  consisted.  For  in  those  days  the  yeo- 
men had  their  limbs  at  liberty,  sith  their 
hosen  were  then  fastened  with  one  point, 
and  their  jacks  long  and  easy  to  shoot  in,  so 
that  they  might  draw  bows  of  great  strength, 
and  shoot  arrows  of  a  yard  long  beside  the 
head." 

To  secure  them  against  the  charges  of  the 
French  cavalry,  ''he  caused  stakes  bound 
with  iron,  shaq)  at  both  ends,  of  the  length 
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of  five  or  six  foot,  to  be  pitched  before  the 
archers,  and  each  side  of  the  footmen  like  a 
hedge,  to  the  intent  that  if  the  barded  horses 
ran  rashly  upon  them,  they  might  shortly  be 
gored  and  destroyed.  Certain  persons  also 
were  appointed  to  remove  the  stakes,  as  by 
the  movmg  of  the  archers  occasion  and  time 
should  require,  so  that  the  footmen  were 
hedged  about  with  stakes,  and  the  horsemen 
stood  like  a  bulwark  between  them  and  their 
enemies,  without  the  stakes.  This  device  of 
fortifying  an  army,  was  at  this  time  first  in- 
vented; but  since  that  time  they  have  de- 
vised caltraps,  harrows,  and  other  new  en- 
gines against  the  force  of  horsemen."  The 
"  herse,  or  triangle,  was  again  the  figure  in 
which  this  important  corps  was  drawn  up, 
and  Henry  stationed  it,  **  by  reason  of  his 
small  number  of  people,  to  fill  up  his  battle, 
so  on  the  right  hand  of  his  main  battle, 
which  he  himself  led,  that  the  distance  be- 
twixt them  might  scarce  be  perceived,  and 
so  in  the  like  case  was  the  rearward  joined 
on  the  left  hand,  that  the  one  might  the 
more  readily  succor  another  in  time  of  need." 
With  the  king's  division,  in  which  were  all 
the  strong  billmen,  was  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Oxford, 
and  others.  **  The  Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to 
the  king,  led  the  rearward,  which  was  mixed 
both  with  billmen  and  archers.  The  horse- 
men, like  win^,  went  on  every  side  of  the 
battle."  "  When  he  had  thus  ordered  his 
battles,  he  left  a  small  company  to  keep  his 
camp  and  carriage,  which  remained  still  in 
the  village,  and  then  calling  his  captains  and 
soldiers  about  him,  he  made  them  a  right 
glorious  oration,  assuring  them,  in  conclusion, 
that  England  should  never  be  charged  with 
his  ransom,  nor  any  Frenchman  triumph 
over  him  as  a  captive,  for  either  by  famous 
death  or  glorious  victory  would  he,  by  God's 
help,  win  honor  and  fame !" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plain  the  French 
army  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions.  The 
first  corps  was  composed  of  **  eight  thousand 
helms  of  knights  and  esquires,  four  thousand 
archers,  ana  fifteen  hundred  cross-bows, 
which  were  guided  by  the  Lord  de  la  Bret, 
Constable  of  France,  having  with  him  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  master  of 
the  cross-bows  and  other  captains ;"  this  di- 
vision was  supported  by  sixteen  hundred  men- 
at-arms  as  a  wing  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  wing  eight  hundred  men-of-arms 
of  "  elect,  chosen  persons."  "  In  the  middle 
ward  were  assigned  as  many  persons,  or 
more,  as  were  in  the  foremost  battle,  and 
the  charge  therec^  was  committed  to  the 
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Dukes  of  Bar  and  Alen9on,  and  other  noble- 
men. In  the  rearward  were  all  the  other 
men-at-arms,  guided  by  the  Earls  of  Maries, 
Dammartin,  and  others."  Although,  it  is 
stated  that  the  French  on  this  occasion  were 
not  unprovided  with  artillery,  yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  their  performances  during  the  ac- 
tion— a  proof  that  the  example  of  Cressy 
had  not  tended  to  encourage  any  improve- 
ment in  this  arm,  and  an  inference  that  at 
Cressy  the  cannon  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  their  being  ranked 
among  the  causes  of  that  victory.  The  re- 
gisters of  Abbeville  record  that  in  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  "1415,  T^cheW- 
nage  fit  tailler  deux  mille  cent  soixante-onie 
pierres  rondes  ou  boulets  de  gres  pour  juer 
de  canons  contre  Tennemi." 

"  Thus  the  Frenchmen  being  ordered  un- 
der their  standards  and  banners,  made  a 
great  show ;  for  surely,  they  were  esteemed 
m  number  six  times  as  many,  or  more,  than 
was  the  whole  company  of  the  Englishmen, 
with  waggoners,  pages,  and  all." — "  Verite 
est,"  says^t.  Remy,  "  que  les  Franchois  avoi- 
ent  ordonn6  les  batailles  entre  deux  petits 
bois  Tun  serrant  a  Agincourt,  et  Tautre  k 
Tramecourt ;  la  place  estoit  estroite,  et  tres 
avantageuse  pour  les  Anglois,  et  au  contraire 
pour  les  Franchois,  car  les  Franchois  avait 
este  toutte  la  nuit  a  cheval,  et  si  pleuvait." 
This  was  the  first  grand  error  committed  by 
the  French ;  after  having  had  the  choice  of 
a  field  of  battle  so  completely  within  their 
command,  they  selected  this  of  Agincourt, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  picked  out  a 
worse.  The  second  error  was,  neglecting  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  so  that  the  small  body 
of  English  archers,  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  Tramecourt,  remained  unobserved  until 
they  discovered  themselves  but  too  manifest- 
ly by  the  unexpected  discharge  and  fatal 
efi*ect  of  their  arrows. 

An  awful  pause  succeeded  these  prepara- 
tions, and  each  army  remained  immovable 
in  position.  It  formed  no  part  of  Henry's 
policy  to  commence  an  attack,  and  the  over- 
night ardor  of  the  French  appeared  to 
diminish  considerably  when  the  actual  mo- 
ment for  its  display  had  arrived.  Tliey  again, 
whether  in  jest  or  not  seems  uncertain,  des- 
patched a  herald  to  the  English  monarch  to 
treat  for  his  ransom;  but  the  undaunted 
Henry  replied,  that  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
hoped  the  French  would  be  compounding  for 
their  own  ransoms,  and,  for  his  own  pail,  ho 
promised  them  his  dead  carca.*is  rather  as  a 
prize,  than  that  his  living  body  should  pay 
any  ransom.    The  i^^^j^s^^  '^^t^  ^sn^ssesNiaL^ 
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was  construed  by  the  French  into  a  decisive 
signal  for  instantaneous  battle.  The  men  of 
war  put  on  their  helmets,  and  caused  their 
trumpets  to  blow  to  battle ;  with  such  hot 
haste  was  this  marshalling  performed,  that 
some  of  the  chiefs  could  not  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  their  standards,  and  it  is  especially 
recorded  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  that  he 
caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet 
and  fastened  to  a  spear,  the  which  he  com- 
manded to  be  borne  before  him  instead  of  a 
standard — 

Ccciditqae  in  Btrage  raorum 
Impiger  ad  letum,  et  fortis  virtate  coacta ! 

The  armies  were  now  within  three  bow- 
shots, for  the  French  had  advanced  a  little, 
but  still  no  dispo»tion  to  engage  was  exhib- 
ited, except  when  any  of  the  French  horse- 
men who  came  at  all  forward  were  driven 
back  by  the  English  arehers.  "  Thereupon, 
all  things  considered,  it  was  determmed 
that  since  the  Frenchmen  would  not  come 
forward,  the  king,  with  his  army  embattled, 
should  march  towards  them."  In  front "  there 
went  an  old  knight.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  (a 
man  of  great  experience  in  the  war,)  with  a 
warder  in  his  hand,  but  when  he  cast  up  his 
warder  all  the  army  shouted."  We  gain  from 
St.  Remy  a  description  of  the  onset.  "  Lots  les 
Anglais  commencerent  soudainement  k  mar- 
cher, en  jettant  un  cry  moult  grant,  dont 
grandement  s'emerveillerent  les  Franchois. 
Et  quand  les  Anglois  virent  que  les  Franchois 
point  ne  les  approchoient,  il  marcherent  vers 
eux  tout  bellement  en  belle  ordonnance ;  et 
derechef,  firent  un  tres  grant  cry,  en  eux  ar- 
restant  et  reprenant  leur  haleine."  This  ac- 
count bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
charge  of  Caesar's  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Pompey's  army  remained  station- 
ary, hoping  the  Csesareans  would  be  exhaust- 
ed by  the  exertion — "  Quod  nobis  quidem," 
says  Caesar,  **  nulld,  ratione  factum  k  Pompeio 
videtur  ....  nostri  cum  animadvertissent 
non  concurri  k  Pompejanis  usu  periti,  ac  su- 
perioribus  pugnis  exercitate,  suk  sporte  cur- 
sum  represserunt,  et  ad  medium  fere  spatium 
constiterunt,  ne  consumptis  viribus  appropin- 
quarent."  To  this  ready  discipline  on  the  part 
of  his  troops  Caesar  ascribes  the  victory,  and  he 
justly  blames  a  general,  who,  by  any  impru- 
dent orders,  represses  the  natural  ardor  of 
his  troops.  This  was  the  case  evidently  at 
Agincourt,  where  the  French  army  having 
made  a  partial  advance  in  the  open  field, 
were  halted,  and  thus  dlBplayed  a  species  of 
hresolutioD  little  calculated  to  inspire  courage. 


The  archers  of  England  now  began  that  dis- 
charge of  arrows  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  all  before  it,  nor  did  it  fail  in  this 
instance ;  at  the  same  time,  the  body  of  men 
in  the  low  ground  of  Tramecourt,  observing 
the  shout  which  followed  the  signal  of  the 
veteran  Erpingham,  starting  from  then-  con- 
cealment, attacked  the  nank  of  the  first 
division  of  the  French,  under  the  protection 
of  a  deep  ditch  which  rendered  their  position 
inaccessible.  Nor  was  this  manoeuvre  of  the 
battle  unlike  another  incident  at  Pharsalia, 
where  Caesar  had  placed  six  cohorts  on  his 
right  wing,  destined  to  attack  Pompey's  horse 
in  flank,  and  admonished  them  that  upon 
their  behavior  the  success  of  the  day  would 
munly  depend — and  so,  indeed  it  did — ^the 
conduct  of  this  body,  and  the  effect  of  their 
attack,  secured  him  the  victory.  Thus  at 
Agincourt,  the  combined  attack  of  the  main 
body  of  archers  in  front,  and  that  of  the  de- 
tachment suddenly  opening  fire  on  the  flank  of 
the  French,  threw  tJie  whole  of  the  leading 
division  into  confusion,  "so  wounded  the 
foot-men,  galled  the  horses,  and  encum- 
bered the  men  of  arms,  that  the  foot-men 
durst  not  go  forward,  the  horsemen  ran  to- 
gether in  plumps  without  order  ;  some  over- 
threw such  as  were  next  them,  and  the 
horses  overthrew  their  masters."  The  con- 
fusion in  the  enemy's  line  was  quickly 
perceived,  and  as  quickly  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  English  archers,  who,  dismissing  their 
bows,  and  seizing  their  swords,  axes,  bills, 
and  other  hand  weapons,  rushed  upon  the 
French,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  second 
corps,  slajring  everything  in  their  way.  Henry 
himself  came  up  with  his  division,  and  the 
second  line  of  the  enemy  were  overthrown — 
but  the  battle  was  one  of  great  fury.  York 
was  slain,  and  Suffolk,  who  had  kept  with 
him  in  his  chivalry,  perished  also.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  fearfully  wounded,  was  borne 
down  to  the  ground,  **  with  his  face  to  the 
sliy,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe."  The  king  him- 
self bestrode  the  prostrate  body  of  his  brother, 
and  displayed  that  personal  vigor  for  which 
he  was  as  conspicuous  as  he  was  for  hb 
dauntless  spirit.  D'Alen^on  had  vowed  his 
destruction,  and  actually  reached  him  with 
some  brave  attendants,  and  struck  the  king 
so  furious  a  blow  upon  the  head,  that  he  was 
almost  felled  to  the  ground,  and  his  bacinet, 
still  suspended  over  his  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  said  to  bear  visibly  the  dent  of  the 
tremendous  stroke ;  but  it  was  the  last  stroke 
ever  struck  by  D'Alen^on — a  blew  from  Hen- 
ry brought  him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  in- 
stantly despatched  by  the  Idng's  attendants, 
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in  spite  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
antagonist  to  preserve  his  life.  Henry  him- 
self slew  two  of  the  duke's  body-guard.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  the  general 
battle  and  these  personal  encounters,  Henry 
did  not  lose  sight  of  his  duty  as  commander- 
in-chief.  Perceiving  the  shaken  state  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he 
adopted  a  second  manoeuvre,  which  proved 
completely  successful.  "  He  ordered  his 
horsemen  to  fetch  a  compass  about,  and  to 
mn  with  him  against  the  rearward  of  the 
Frenchmen,  in  which  was  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people."  I  conjecture  this  circuit 
must  have  been  made  round  the  inclosure  of 
Agincourt.  This  unexpected  attack  appears 
to  have  completely  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
who  made  no  more  attempts  at  resistance, 
but  either  fled  the  field,  or  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners,  and  victory  settled  on  the 
brows  of  the  English  monarch.  Henry's 
position  for  command  of  the  left  wing, 
brought  him  up  to  the  Agincourt  side  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  ha>'ing  inquired  the  name 
of  the  neighboring  chateau,  and  being  an- 
swered that  it  was  Agincourt,  he  directed 
that  the  conflict  should  be  called  the  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Aisnncourt, 
Fought  on  tlie  day  of  Crispin  Crispanus  ! 

Had  he  chosen  to  conmiand  the  right  wio^r, 
bis  advance  would  have  led  him  towards 
Tramecourt,  and,  in  that  case,  we  should,  per- 
haps, have  heard  for  ever  of  the  battle  of  "Tra- 
mecourt," instead  of  "  Agincourt."  In  the 
meantime,  the  Seigneur  of  Agincourt  himself, 
together  with  some  other  ruflians  less  occu- 
pied in  sharing  the  duties  and  dangers 
of  their  coimtrymen  in  the  action,  than  in 
thinking  of  what  plunder  might  be  obtained  in 
the  outskirts,  perceiving  the  unprotected  sUite 
of  the  English  baggage,  entered  Maisoncelles, 
and  with  600  horsemen  began  despoiling  the 
tents,  breaking  open  chests,  carrying  off 
oaskets  and  all  valuables,  and  slaying  such 
8er\'ants  as  made  the  least  resistance.  "  But 
when  the  outcry  of  lackeys  and  boys  came  to 
the  king's  ears,  he,  doubting  lest  his  enemies 
should  gather  together  again,  and  begin  a  new 
field,  while  his  army  were  embarrassed  with 
numerous  prisoners,  and  contrary  to  his  ac- 
customed gentleness,  he  commanded  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  every  man,  upon  pain 
of  death,  should  incontinently  slay  his  pris- 
oner." 


LETTER  VL 

NoTHiKO   but    the   direst  necessity,   the 
sternest  and  most  imperious  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  could  have  dictated  this  fearful 
order.     A  few  moments,  perhaps,  and  the 
real  state  of  affairs  might  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  the  order  countermanded,  but  in 
such  a  crisis  a  moment's  hesitation  might 
have  compromised  the  safety  of  the  whole 
of  Henry's  slender  forces — they  were  victors 
where  they  stood,  but  naturally  must  have 
been   somewhat  exhausted,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  confused  masses  of  enemies,  so 
as  to  be  in  reality  ignorant  whether,  although 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  they  could 
consider  the    day  already   won.      Quickly 
forming,  and  prepared  for  a  fresh  action, 
they  attacked  a  column  of  French  under  the 
Comte  de  Mame,  which  remained  unbroken, 
and  having  defeated  this  body,  the  king  sent 
a  herald  to  some  more  of  the  enemy  he  ob- 
served -still  assembled,  "  commanding  them 
either  to  depart  out  of  his  sight,  or  to  come 
forward  at  once  and  give  battle ;"  but  ac- 
companying this  message  with  a  threat  that 
in  the  event  of  their  renewing  the  attack  no 
quarter  would  be  given  either  to  them  or  to 
such   prisoners  as   remained  in  his  hands. 
"  The  Frenchmen,  fearing  the  sentence  of  so 
terrible  a  decree,  without  further  delay  post- 
ed out  of  the  field,  and  so  about  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  king,  when  he  saw 
no  appearance  of  enemies,  cihised  the  retreat 
to  be  blown,  and  gathering  his  army  togeth- 
er, gave  thanks   to   Almighty  God  for  so 
happy  a  victory,  causing  his  prelates  and 
chaplains  to  sing  this  Psalm,  '  In  exitu  Is- 
rael  in   -^gypto,*  and   commanding  eveiy 
man  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground  at  this 
verse,  'Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed 
nomini   tuo   da  gloriam,'   which   done,   he 
caused  the  '  Te  Deum  '  with  certain  anthems 
to  be  sung,  giving  laud  and  praise  to  God 
without  boasting  of  his  own  force  or  any 
human  power." 

These  decorous  observances  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  pious  spirit  which 
previous  to  the  engacrcment  had  led  the 
whole  army  to  bend  devoutly  to  the  earth, 
and  each  man  to  place  in  his  mouth  a  morsel 
of  the  "  tawny  soil "  of  Agincourt,  in  lieu  of 
the  consecrated  wafer,  and  thus  shrovcn  and 
assoiled,  to  rush  fearlessly  to  action. 

Ten  thousand  French,  many»  indeed  most 
of  them,  gentlemen  of  note,  perished  in  this 
fatal  conflict.  The  number  of  slain  was  aug- 
mented, doubtless,  by  the  unfortunate  slau^ga- 
ter  of  80  many  y^wmsati^.   ^\^  Vra:^da^  ^ 
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Henry  cannot  with  justice  be  deemed  to 
have  been  sullied  by  what  was  in  truth  acci- 
dental, and  originated  in  the  misconduct  of 
the  enemy.  The  best  contradiction  to  the 
charge  of  the  order  having  been  issued  under 
the  influence  of  a  groundless  apprehension, 
or  a  needless  cruelty,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fearless,  generous,  and  humane  character  of 
the  king  himself,  who  throughout  the  cam- 
paign had  protected  not  only  the  persons  of 
the  French,  but  even  their  private  property, 
hanging  up  the  Nyms  and  Bardolphs  of  the 
army  who  were  convicted  of  plundering. 
Indeed  so  much  convinced  were  the  Frencn 
that  the  real  authors  of  the  massacre  were 
the  cowardly  bandits  whose  attack  upon  the 
baggage  had  first  created  the  alarm,  that 
had  the  dauphin  lived,  the  Seigneur  d*Agin- 
court  and  the  rest  of  his  party  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  led  to  execution ;  "  his 
death  was  their  life,  and  his  life  would  have 
been  their  death." 

An  honorable  interment  was  all  that  the 
slain  could  receive  at  the  hands  or  by  the 
permission  of  the  victors ;  a  sepulchral  chap- 
el was  Subsequently  erected  over  the  bodies 
of  the  great  men  who  fell  in  this  action,  and 
this  remained  in  a  mined  state  until  very 
lately.  You  probab]|j  remember  its  being 
exainined  by  Sir  Alexander  Woodford  at  the 
time  the  Uuards  were  quartered  in  that 
vicinity.  I  have  heard  that  some  represen- 
tation from  th^  pr^fet  put  a  stop  to  his 
researches,  but  this  interposition  aoes  not 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  any  especial  vene- 
ration for  the  spot ;  at  least  if  any  such  sen- 
timent then  existed,  it  speedily  evaporated, 
and  with  it  the  mortuary  chapel  itself,  for 
not  a  vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  With 
respect  to  the  illustrious  prisoners  who  re- 
mained in  Henry's  hands,  and  were  conveyed 
by  him  to  England,  the  lengthened  captivity, 
and  sorrows  and  poems  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Orleans,  are  the  most  remarkable.  He,  like 
another  literary  Duke  of  Orleans,  four  cen- 
turies later,  survived  a  long  exile  in  England, 
returning  to  France,  not  mdeed  to  be  king 
! himself,  but  being  father  of  the  future  mon- 
arch Louis  XII. 

Of  the  500  English  who  fell  at  Agincourt, 
those  of  rank  were  extremely  few ;  the  brave 
Gam  died  nobly  in  the  field,  and  his  body 
alone  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
which  the  soul  that  had  left  it  did  not  remain 
to  accept  of.  The  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  were  bouilli* 

*  I  woaldnot  tnuudBte  Hub  word  "  boiled,*'  Id  gpite 


and  transported  to  England ;  the  body  of 
the  duke,  after  a  magnificent  funeral  service 
performed  in  St.  Paul's,  was  deposited  in  a 
collegiate  building  he  had  founded  at  Foth- 
eringay;  that  of  the  Earl  of  Suff^olk  was 
interred  at  Ewelm.  All  England  rang  with 
rejoicings,  but  amid  the  triumphal  scenes  the 
modest  bearing  of  the  victorious  monarch 
was  the  most  marked  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasing  feature. 

We  live  in  days  of  prolonged  peace — few 
there  are  among  us  unable  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  its  inestimable  blessings — still 
fewer  who  would  seriously  contemplate  any 
renewal  of  scenes  of  bloodshed  without  a 
revulsion  of  horror.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
the  sword  has  been  a  civilizer,  and  that  cru- 
sades and  military  expeditions  have  proved 
beneficial  to  the  human  i-ace,  as  the  promo- 
ters eventually  of  social  intercourse ;  and  we 
may  readily  and  reasonably  believe  that  such 
events  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
take  place  without  adequate  good  cause. 
As  regards  the  general  question  of  warfare 
tending  to  the  development  of  human  desti- 
nies, such  may  be  the  case  in  barbarous 
countries,  in  Cabul,  Scinde,  or  China,  and 
cannot  be  denied  even  to  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts which  followed  the  French  Revolution  ; 
but  we  will  hope  that  Europe  at  least  has 
now  adopted  the  better  and  happier  means 
of  that  friendly  diffusion  of  pei*sons  and  ideas, 
in  which  are  discernible  the  real  elements  of 
the  security  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  benefits  pro- 
duced by  the  famous  contests  of  the  Planta- 
genets  for  the  unattainable  possession  of 
France  ?  The  mere  glory  which  attaches  to 
these  victories  is  an  insufficient  result.  When 
it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  to  omit  the  lilies  from  the 
escutcheons  of  England,  and  the  **  D.  G. 
Franciae  Rex"  from  the  legend  of  George  III.'s 
coinage,  the  minister  objected  at  first  to  an 
attack  upon  a  "harmless  feather."  The 
"feather  — the  object  of  Henry's  or  Ed- 
ward's ambition — might  have  been  as  unim- 
portant, although  not  so  harmless  as  the 
armorial  bearings  and  titles  transmitted  to 
their  successors.  But  it  is  not  in  France,  the 
scene  of  all  their  glory,  that  we  are  able  to 
detect  anything  like  a  real  advantage  pur- 
chased by  their  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.     We  are,  however,  in  England 

eignification  of  "  boil "  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
the  French  "  bouillir "  as  thus  applied  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  armor  of  the  archers  we  have 
^^hainettes  ou  capelines  de  cuir  bouilli,"  which  would 
\  ngufj  taimfid  or  pickled. 
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not  wholly  unable  both  to  see  and  to  feel 
something  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
those  times  and  those  actions  to  which  we 
may  appeal  for  proof  that  all  this  warfare 
was  not  waged  in  vain.  "  Delirant  quicquid 
r^res,  plectuntur  Achivi/'  is  the  usual  effect 
of  such  contests;  not  so  exactly  with  the 
Plantagenets  and  the  commons  of  England. 
Harry  V.  easily  obtained  his  subsidies  and 
fifteenths  from  a  Parliament,  which  appeared 
dazzled  by  his  success,  and  disposed  to  assist 
his  ambitious  projects,  but  all  this  time  it 
quietly  pursued  its  own  course,  little  solicit- 
ous about  acquisitions  in  France,  but  espe- 
oially  careful  to  preserve  and  extend,  and 
assist  the  privileges  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  A  few  years  beheld  all  these 
mighty  foreign  acquisitions  melt  away  like 
the  gifts  of  fairies,  and  all  the  disasters  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Popolumque  potentem 

Id  sua  victrici  coDversum  viscera  dextra 

But  in  the  midst  of  reverses  abroad,  and 
strife  at  home,  the  Parliament  never  lost 
siffbt  of  what  it  had  gained  during  the  days 
01  Agincourt,  and  at  this  hour  we  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  plenary  results,  which  have 
^rminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
constitution.  These  are  matters  for  reflec- 
tion at  home — but  on  the  fields,  bravely 
fouffht  and  fairly  won,  we  may  willingly  do 
justice  to  the  merits  and  glories  of  our  coun- 
trymen, which  have  invested  the  scenes  with 
an  unfading  interest.  It  is  one  great  charm 
in  visiting  these  places,  that  we  may  with 
perfect  confidence  believe  ourselves  behold- 
mg,  unchanged,  the  very  scene,  as  far  as  the 
face  of  the  country  is  concerned,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  actors  them- 
selves in  those  great  events.  In  an  open 
champaign  countr}%  unless  plantations  and 
houses  spring  up,  or  positive  violence  is  done 
to  the  surface,  the  aspect  remains  unaltered 
by  anything,  but  the  common  variations  of 
agricultural  crops.  What  open  violence  can 
do,  wo  know  well  from  what  it  has  done 
upon  the  arena  of  another  conflict,  more  des- 
perate and  important  than  Cressy  or  Agin- 
court; those  who  now  visit  the  impressive 
plain  of  Waterloo,  and  were  present  at  the 
action,  can  scarcely  at  first  recognize  the 
original  ground ;  the  crest  of  the  position  is 
gone : — "  pour  construire,"  as  a  French  wri- 
ter expresses  it,  "la  montagne  artificielle, 
immense  cone  haut  de  plus  de  cent  cinquante 
pieds  et  reconvert  de  gazon ;  qui  supporte  le 
lidicule  lion  Beige  pliu^  \k  par  I'ancien  gou- 


vemement  des  Pays  Bas  comme  monument 
de  la  victoire  Anglo-Prussienne  du  18  Juin. 
Le  sol,  a  la  sommite,  du  plateau  de  Mont 
Saint  Jean,  a  ^t^  baisse  de  pros  de  dix  pieds. 
L'aspect  general  du  terrain  est  dont  com- 
pletement  change.'* 

Far  different  is  the  case  at  Cressy.  Not  a 
tree  has  been  planted,  not  a  house  built  to 
alter  the  original  lineaments  of  the  field.  The 
opponent  heights  have  their  three  or  four 
windmills  on  the  plateaus  once  occupied  by 
the  hostile  armies;  but  even  those  objects 
are  probably  in  keeping  with  the  ancient 
scene.  The  intermediate  valley  lies  quietly 
in  its  pristine  state ;  nothing  has  stirred  its 
soil  except  the  patient  plough  in  its  annual 
labor.  At  Agincourt  it  is  the  same — no 
change  is  likely  to  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  plain.  "  Henri,"  says  St.  R^my,  "  sur 
une  belle  plaine  de  jeunes  blez  ordonna  sa 
bataille;"  and  there  I  found  the  young 
wheat,  **  ahusque  et  idem,"  and  except  that 
it  was  April  instead  of  October,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  destroy  the  illusion.  I  seemed  to 
be  walking  over  the  very  same  com. 

The  age^  that  have  elapsed  since  these  victo- 
ries were  achieved,  have  nearly  extinguished 
any  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  nval  na- 
tions, such  as  rankle  sometimes  at  the  recol- 
lections of  more  recent  events.  Eaeh  party 
now  can  afford  to  look  over  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court, and  discuss  the  subject  of  the  conflicts 
with  impartial  indifference ;  it  must  be  owned 
a  secret  satisfaction  comes  across  our  minds 
at  the  thought  that  our  countrymen  re- 
mained superior  in  the  contest;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  mismanagement 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  nation  to 
whose  faults  these  amazing  victories  were  in 
a  great  measure  owing — faults  themselves  on 
the  right  side — ^the  fault  of  excessive  and 
ungovernable  courage,  rashly  and  fruitlessly 
expended,  and  then  quickly  converted  into 
despondency  and  defeat. 

Victories  are  not  so  easily  purchased  in 
these  days  of  better  discipline ;  but  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  the  compass  of  a  single  life 
should  have  been  a  suflicient  period  to  em- 
brace all  the  great  conquests  of  Cressy,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Agincourt.  I  say  a  single  life,  for 
we  may  well  suppose  that  although  at  the 
interval  of  sixty-nine  years,  there  must  have 
been  men  in  both  Fmnce  and  England  who, 
on  hearing  of  Agincourt  in  their  old  age, 
would  have  called  to  mind  what  Cressy  had 
been  in  their  youth.  Nay,  more — it  is  upon 
record  that  the  same  veteran  French  chief 
who  gave  the  signal  for  advance  at  Agin- 
court, had  been  aAtMaiV|  ^c^^gw^  ^  ^\«w^ 
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in  his  early  military  career.  I  must  throw 
myself  upon  your  memory  for  his  name,*  for 
my  own  will  not  supply  me  with  it  at  this 
moment.  Such  thm^s,  however,  are  not 
unparalleled ;  in  fact,  if  we  believe  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Aper  by  Tacitus,  they 
can  be  surpassed.  "  Ipse  ego,"  he  says,  "  m 
Britannia  vidi  senem  qui  se  fateretur  ese 
pugnse  interfuisse  qu^  Caesarem  inferentem 
arma  Britannioe  arcere  litoribus  et  pellere 
aggressi  sunt.*'  Ninety-six  years  had  passed 
between  Caesar's  invasion,  and  the  next  under 
Claudius;  Aper's  British  friend  must  have 
been,  indeed,  a  warrior  of  no  ordinary  stand- 
ing. 

A  single  life,  with  such  severe  lessons  at 
its  commencement,  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  any  military  man  of  genius  to  have 
corrected  the  miserable  errors  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but  we  find,  in  innumerable  minor 
affairs,  the  English  retained  their  superiority, 
and  their  great  victories  were  obtained  with 
a  disparity  of  force  truly  astonishing,  com- 
pared with  the  hosts  which  opposed  them, 
rhis  inequality  was  even  aggravated  at  Cressy, 
for  the  division  under  the  king  himself, 
^miounting  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  army, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
iiction  at  all — the  Black  Prince  done  won 
the  day. 

Whiles  his  most  mijrhty  father  on  the  hill 
Stood  smiling ;  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
Oh,  noble  English,  that  could  entertain, 
With  half  their  forces,  the  full  pride  of  France  ; 
And  let  the  other  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action ! 

At  Poitiers  again,  thrice  were  the  massive 
columns  of  the  French  brought  up  to  attack 
and  overwhelm  the  handful  of  English  under 
the  Black  Prince,  thrice  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
third  repulse,  while  fatigued  and  disheart- 
ened, they  were  charged  in  their  turn,  and 
utterly  defeated.  Many  an  historian  has  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  the  mysterious  cause 
of  these  extraordinary  defeats^-e>idently  pro- 
ceeding from  somethmg  more  than  the  mere 
caprice  and  chance  of  war. 

Sismondi,  in  his  "  Histoii*e  des  Fran^ais," 
remarking  upon  the  battle  of  Cressy,  has 
these  important  observations : — 

"  L'infanterie  de  Philippe  6tait  fort  inferi- 
eure  en  quality  a  celle  des  Anglais.     Ceux-ci 

*  This  was  the  Duke  de  Berry — ^he  advised  the 
^^acb  to  an  action  at  Aginoourt — he  had  been  in 
i&e  battle  o/Fditen  iifty-xune  yean  before. 


peut-^tre  par  une  suite  de  leur  hostilite  con- 
tre  la  noblesse  Normande,  qui  etait  etablie 
et  fix6e  chez  eux,  avait  conserv6  plus  d'inde- 
pendance  de  caractere ;  accoutum^s  a  se 
servir  sans  cesse  de  Tarbalette,  leur  armes 
leur  donnaient  du  courage,  et  la  noblesse  les 
respectait  et  les  craignat.  Les  gentilhommes 
Fran9ab,  au  contraire,  ne  permettaient  ja- 
mais a  leurs  serfs  de  faire  usage  d'aucune 
arme ;  lis  les  maintenaient  dans  la  terreur,  et 
Tavilissement,  et  ne  pouvoient  au  besoin  en 
faire  des  soldats.  Ce  n'^taient  que  les  Bour- 
geois des  villes  qui  formaient  Vinfanterie  na- 
tionale  leurs  habitudes  casaniores  avaient 
moins  fortifi^  leurs  corps  que  celui  des  pay- 
sans,  et  les  rendaient  moins  propres  aux 
fatimies  de  la  guerre,  leurs  armes  et  leur  dis- 
ciplme  etaient  pour  eux  des  genes  accoutu- 
mees.  Tout  fois  quand  ils  avoient  combattu 
pour  leur  liberte  ils  avoient  souvent  montre 
un  brilliant  courage.  Mais  sous  les  Valois, 
ils  se  sentaicnt  opprim^s,  humiUes,  et  la  force 
de  corvetere  ne  suppleait  plus  en  eux  a  la 
faiblesse  du  corps.  La  noblesse  accoutumee 
a  mcpriser  les  islains  et  Tinfanterie  bourgcoise, 
^tendait  le  m^me  m^pris  a  Tinfanterie  6tran- 
g^re  que  le  roi  avait  prise  k  sa  soldo." 

Without  acquiescing  in  the  whole  of  this 
passage,  we  may  allow  Sismondi  to  be  cor- 
rect in  asserting  that  the  French  feudal  seig- 
neurs dared  not  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
their  peasantry ;  a  similar  apprehension  was 
expressed  in  our  House  of  Lords  in  a  recent 
debate  on  the  "Army  Enlistment  Bill," 
which  was  denounced  as  likely  to  turn  loose 
upon  the  country  a  number  of  men,  formida- 
ble, as  having  been  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  fire-arms. 

Sismondi  is  however  in  error  in  speaking 
of  the  arbalette,  or  cross-bow,  as  the  weapon 
to  which  the  English  were  continually  trained. 
M.  Louandre  also  specified  the  arbalete,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  English  used  it,  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  success  at  Cressy, 
nor  is  this  mistake  of  a  trivial  nature.  The 
arbalete  was  considered  an  unfair  weapon,  so 
formidable  from  its  force,  and  so  dangerous 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  used, 
that  the  spiritual  weapons  of  Rome  were 
brought  to  act  against  it,  and  in  a  council  of 
the  Lateran,  held  in  1139,  it  was  regularly 
anathematized.  The  French  were  said  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  cowardly  instrument,  and  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  "  Avec  cette  anne 
perfide,"  they  said,  "  un  poltron  pent  tuer 
sans  risque  le  plus  vaillant  homme."  They 
held  the  bow  in  equal  detestation,  as  "  Enne- 
mie  de  prouesse.**  The  sword  principally 
was  held  in  estimation  by  them,  and  with  it 
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the  lance,  and  similar  weapons,  which  re- 
quired close  action,  and  granted  the  palm  oi 
•uperiority  to  valor  and  strength  alone. 
This  fastidiousness  may  remind  us  of  the  oh- 
jections  agmnst  gunpowder,  urged  so  feel- 
mgly  by  Hotspur  s  Dandy  : 

•*  It  was  a  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanons  saltpetre  Btiould  be  digged 
Oot  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly." 

Without  perfect  coincidence  with  these 
becoming  sentiments,  which  the  depravity  of 
mankind  somehow  has  overruled,  we  may 
say  as  regards  the  arbal^te,  thai  whether 
perfidious  and  cowardly  or  not,  it  was  not 
the  English,  but  the  French  who  made 
use  of  it  at  Cressy  and  Amncourt.  The 
strenfirth  and  glory  of  the  Englbh  lay  in  their 
long  bows ;  and  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  a 
weapon  common  to  all  mankind  is,  of  itself, 
a  distinguished  military  merit.  It  was  the 
French  who,  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  em- 
ployed the  cross-bow,  first,  with  their  Geno- 
ese mercenaries,  and  then  with  their  own 
force  under  Rambures,  a  distinguished  noble- 
man of  Ponthieu,  who  filled  the  high  office 
of  *'  Grand  maitre  des  arbalctcs." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  some  remarks  on 
the  English  troops  of  that  period,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  particularly  interesting,  coming 
from  him,  whose  observations  are  always  of 
value,  and  who  lived  so  much  nearer  that 
period  than  we  do.  I  wish  we  had  some 
convenient  edition  of  the  writincrs  of  this 
able  man  ;  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  his  ani- 
mated and  vigorous  language,  therefore,  pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  pretty  long  quotation. 
He  is  discussing  the  problem  started  by 
Livy,  whether  the  Romans  could  have  resist- 
ed Alexander,  and  he  takes  a  somewhat 
diflferent  view  to  that  of  the  Roman  historian. 
This  leads  him  to  a  notice  of  the  English 
soldiers  as  compared  with  the  Roman  troops 
under  Julius  Caesar,  in  Gaul.  "  The  things 
performed  in  the  same  country,  by  our  com- 
mon English  soldiers,  levied  in  haste  from 
following  the  cart  or  sitting  in  the  shop- 
stall." —  After  describing  Uie  advantages 
.  possessed  by  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  What  such  help,  or 
what  other  worldly  help  than  the  golden 
metal  of  their  soldiers,  had  our  English  kings 
against  the  French  ?  Were  not  the  French 
as  well  experienced  in  feats  of  war?  Yea, 
did  they  not  think  themselves  therein  our 
superiors?  Let  us  hear  what  a  French 
wnter  saith  of  the  inequality  that  was  be- 


tween the  French  and  English,  when  their 
Kinff  John  was  ready  to  give  the  onset  upon 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  ^ttle  of  Poitiers: — 
John  had  all  advantages  over  Edward,  both 
in  number,  force,  show,  country  and  con- 
ceit, (the  which  b  commonly  a  consideration 
of  no  small  importance  in  worldly  affairs,) 
and  withal  the  choice  of  all  his  horsemen, 
esteemed  then  the  best  in  Europe,  with  the 
greatest  xmd  wisest  captains  of  his  whole 
realm,'  *  and  what  could  he  more  ? 

**  I  think  it  would  trouble  a  Roman  anti- 
quary to  find  the  like  example  in  their  his- 
tories. The  example,  I  say,  of  a  king 
brought  prisoner  to  Rome  by  an  army  of 
8,060,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  40,000 
better  appointed  and  no  less  expert  warriors. 
This,  I  am  sure  of,  that  neither  Syphax,  the 
Numidian,  followed  by  a  rabble  of  half  scul- 
lions, as  Livy  rightly  terms  them,  not  those 
cowardly  kings,  Perseus  and  Gentius,  are 
worthy  patterns.  All  that  we  have  read  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  will  bear  me  witness, 
that  I  do  not  allege  the  Battle  of  Poitiers  for 
lack  of  other  good  examples  of  the  English 
virtue,  the  proof  whereof  hath  loft  many 
hundred  better  marks,  in  all  quarU^rs  of 
France,  than  ever  did  the  valor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

**  If  any  man  impute  these  victories  to  the 
long-bow,  as  carrying  further,  piercing  more 
strongly,  and  quicker  of  discharge  than  the 
French  cross-bow — my  answer  is  ready  ; 
that  in  all  these  respects,  it  is  also  (being 
drawn  with  a  strong  arm)  superior  to  the 
musket ;  yet  is  the  musket  a  weapon  of  more 
use.  The  gun  and  the  cross-bow  are  of  like 
force,  when  discharged  by  a  boy  or  woman, 
as  when  by  a  strong  man  ;  weakness  or  sick- 
ness, or  a  sore  finger,  makes  the  long-bow 
unserviceable,  more  particularly,  I  say,  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  to  shoot, 
for  the  most  part,  point  blank,  and  so  he 
shall  perceive,  that  will  note  the  circum- 
stances of  any  one  bittle.  This  takes  away 
all  objection  ;  for  when  two  armies  are  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  butt's  length,  one  flight 
of  arrows,  or  two  at  the  most,  can  be  de- 
livered before  they  close.  Neither  is  it  in 
general  true  that  the  long-bow  reacheUi 
further,  or  that  it  pierceth  more  strongly 
than  the  cross-bow.  But  this  is  the  rare 
effect  of  an   extraordinary  arm,  whereupon 

*  *'  Jean  avoit  tout  I'a vantage  nar  desf^uA  Ed- 
Guard,  le  nombre,  la  force,  le  lu-^tro,  lo  pays,  le  pre- 
juge,  (qui  n'c<«t  pan  communement  une  consideration 
de  peu  d'importance  aux  affiiiren  du  monde,)  et  avec 
soi  Tclite  do  sa  cavallcrie  lor?*  estimee  la  meilleur 
de  toute  sa  Royaume.** — John  de  Serres. 
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can  be  founded  no  common  rule.  If  any  man 
shall  ask,  how  then  came  it  to  pass  that  the 
English  won  so  many  great  battles,  having 
no  advantage  to  help  him  ?  I  may,  with 
best  commendation  of  modesty,  refer  him  to 
the  French  historian,  who,  relating  the  viC' 
tory  of  our  men  at  Crevant,  where  they 
passed  a  bridge  in  face  of  the  enemy,  useth 
these  words :  '  The  English  comes  with  a 
conquering  bravery,  as  he  that  was  accus- 
tomed to  gain  everywhere  without  any  stay: 
he  forceth  our  guard  placed  upon  the  bridge 
to  keep  the  passage,'  (Jean  de  Serres.)  Or 
may  I  cite  another  place  of  the  same  author, 
where  he  tells  how  the  Bretons  being  in- 
vaded bjr  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
thought  it  good  policy  to  apparel  1,500  of 
their  own  men  in  English  cassocks,  hopmg 
that  the  very  sight  of  the  Englbh  red-cross 
would  be  enou^  to  terrify  the  French. 

"  But  I  will  not  stoop  to  borrow  of  French 
historians,  (all  of  which,  excepting  de  Serres 
and  Paulus  JEmilius,  report  wonders  of  our  na- 
tion,) the  proposition  which  I  first  undertook 
to  maintain,  that  the  military  virtue  of  the 
English,  prevailing  against  all  manner  of 
difficulties,  ought  to  be  preferred  before  that 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  assisted  with  all 
advantages  that  could  be  desired.  If  it  be 
demanded,  why  then  did  not  our  kings  finish 
the  conquest  as  Caesar  had  done  ?  My  an- 
swer may  be  (I  l.ope  without'oflfence)  that  our 
kings  were  like  to  the  race  of  the  ^acidse,  of 
whom  the  old  poet  Ennius  gave  this  note, 
'  Bellipotentes  sunt  mage  quam  sapientipo- 
tentes,'  they  were  more  warlike  than  politic. 
Whoso  notes  their  proceedings  may  find  that 
none  of  them  went  to  work  like  a  conqueror, 
save  only  King  Henry  V.,  the  course  of 
whose  victories  it  pleased  God  to  interrupt 
by  his  death.*' 

Sir  Walter  is  unquestionably  in  the  right ; 
to  excel  in  the  use  of  arms  is  a  legitimate  and 
highly  commendable  portion  of  the  art  of 
war,  and,  of  itself,  a  species  of  triumph. 
But  to  maintain  a  permanent  superiority  we 
must  look  to  national  characters,  the  **  met- 
tle of  the  pasture,"  to  that  indomitable  per- 
sistive  hardihood  which  will  continue  the 
birthright  of  the  British,  as  long  as  they 
muintam  their  freedom.  The  mere  mechan- 
ical advantages  of  weapons,  of  which  any 
prudent  people  will  instinctively  avail  them- 
selves, is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
"  golden  metal"  of  the  soldier's  heart ;  dif- 
ferent nations  have  different  good  as  well  as 
bad  qualities  ;  the  French  soldier  may  yield 
to  none  in  the  activity  and  fury  of  his  attack ; 
^///  A/s  British  adversary  surpasses  him  in 


enduring  perseverance.  M.  Louandre,  in  enu- 
nftrating  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
victory  at  Cressy,  but  directing  his  eye,  per- 
haps, to  events  of  later  occurrence,  mentions 
as  one,  ''la  belle  position  militaire  quHls 
avoient  choisie  et  dans  laquelle  ils  attendoient 
qu'on  vint  les  attaqoer,  selon  leur  habitude 
dans  tons  les  tems,  sans  en  excepter  le  notre." 
This  practice  was  not  invariable,  because  at 
Agincourt  the  English  were  the  assailants  ; 
it  IS  indeed  true  that  Henry  had  awaited  an 
attack  from  the  enemy,  until  his  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  asser- 
tion is  probably  well  founded.  At  any  rate, 
to  take  up  a  good  military  position  is  the 
first  step  to  success,  and  a  proof  of  good  gen- 
eralship to  begin  with ;  but  if  it  has  been  the 
usual  practice  of  the  English,  it  has  been  so, 
because  they  have  usually  been  the  weaker 
party  in  point  of  numbers,  and  consequently 
pruaence  prescribed  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure. 

Take  an  early  instance, — that  of  Harold  at 
Hastings, — although  eager  to  engage,  yet 
finding  himself  in  presence  of  an  enemy  of 
three  times  his  force,  he  immediately  assumed 
the  defensive ;  and  with  such  tenacity  did 
the  English  Saxons  maintain  their  position, 
with  such  effect  were  wielded  those  "  seevis- 
simae  secures,"  the  seaxes,  or  battle-axes, 
said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  name, 
that  the  fortune  of  the  day  appeared  all  but 
pronounced  against  the  Norman  invader.  The 
loss  of  their  brave  leader,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  iron-nerved  chief,  gifted  with  the 
patient  and  steady  judgment  that  will  coolly 
await  the  decisive  moment,  the  eagle  glance 
to  espy  it,  and  the  firm  resolve  to  give  the 
magic  word  "  up,"  were  fatal.  Harold's 
Saxons  were  tempted  prematurely  to  change 
the  defensive  into  the  pursuit;  they  quit- 
ted their  position  and  perished  accordingly. 
But,— 

What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
All  is  not  lost !  the  unconquerable  will — 
And  couragfe  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

Saxon  perseverance  has  in  the  end  achieved 
a  moial  victor}' ;  the  institutions,  the  lan- 
guage, the  spirit,  and  the  name,  have  tri- 
umphed, and  are  carrying  irresistibly  the  ef- 
fects of  their  victory  into  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  globe.  Contrast  with  this,  the  na- 
tional character  of  their  neighbors,  the  Gauls. 
How  quietly  did  they  acquiesce  in  the  domi- 
nation of  their  Frankish,  or  Norman  masters, 
and  hug  the  chains  of  the  feudal  system, — 
with  what  satisfaction  did  they  assume  and 
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gloiT  in  the  name  of  Francs,  although  in 
trutn  it  was  but  the  badge  of  their  subjec- 
tion ?  not  less  willingly  and  tamely  had  they 
previously  sunk  into  Roman  subjects,  ''  post 
decennalis  belli  mutuas  clades  subjegit  Caesar, 
Bocietatique  nostra  foedcribus  junxit  aetemb." 
Those  ten  years  of  desperate  struggle  pre- 
paratory to  their  fall,  were  indeed  Tike  their 
turious  onset  at  a  single  battle,  which,  if  un- 
successful, rapidly  changes  into  disorder  and 
despair.  Such  onsets  have  ever  been  terri- 
ble, and  no  proofs  of  braveiy  have  been  given 
by  any  nation  surpassing  those  recorded  of 
the  Qauls.  Caesar  himself  has  told  us  what 
passed  imder  his  own  eyes,  while  he  stood  in 
admiration  of  the  daring  deeds  displayed  at 
the  siege  of  Bourges :  '^  Inspectantibus  ipsb 
di^um  memorid,  visum  prsetermittendum  non 
ezistimavimus."  Yet  for  want  of  the  quality 
of  patient  determination,  this  brilliant  gal- 
lantry has  repeatedly  been  thrown  away. 
Such  is  the  secret  of  Saxon  superiority,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  called  a  secret  which  is  known 
and  acknowledged,  and  fears  no  concealment, 
like  some  patent  monopoly,  for  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  counterfeited — it  is  the  genuine, 
inherent,  inimitable  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Nor  are  these  distinguishing  qualities  con- 
fined to  particular  times,  or  peculiar  places 
on  the  globe — look  when  and  where  you  will. 


and  the  same  tnuts  are  discernible — the  Gal- 
lic character  is  nowhere  better  described  than 
in  the  oration  of  Manlius  to  his  army,  when, 
nearly  two  centuries  before  our  era,  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  Gauls  of  Asia.  He 
allowed  the  enemy  all  his  martial  virtues, 
somewhat  deteriorated,  perhaps,  by  contact 
or  fusion  with  imbecile  Asiatic  tribes: — 
"  ferox  natio,  pervagata  hello  prope  orbem 
terrarum ;"  as  the  description  proceeds,  we 
have  the  exact  picture  of  the  Gaul,  when  hiB 
ardor  has  evaporated,  and  he  begins  to  yield 
to  despair  ;-^**  jam  usu  hoc  cognitum  est.  Si 
primum  impetum  quem  fervido  ingenio  et 
C8ec4  ir&  effundunt,  sustinueris — labant  anna 
— ^molles,  ubi  ira  consedit,  animi,"  <Scc. 

The  Saxon,  in  similarly  remote  times  and 
places,  has  given  instances  of  his  own  pe- 
culiar temperament  and  qualifications ;  and 
once  more  to  recall  our  good  old  Marathonian 
reminiscences,  whom  do  we  find  on  that  plain 
by  the  side  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  Cy- 
rus, while  the  rest  of  the  enormous  army  of 
Persia  was  overthrown  right  and  left  of  them, 
whom  do  wc  find  alone,  making  a  successful 
resistance  to  the  Greeks,  but  a  body  of  the 
Asiatic  Sacae — the  distant,  but  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  indisputable  forefathers  of  the 
Saxon  race  ? 


TRAJAN'S   FORUM.-UNHAPPY   MISTAKE. 


On«  of  the  few  visitors  we  have  just  now 
in  Rome  was  nearly  undergoing,  on  tRe  6th 
October,  the  punishment  so  familiar  in  the 
Christian  martyrology,  where  it  records  of  a 
saint  that  he  was  "  damnatus  ad  beslias.** 
There  exbts  round  Trajan's  Pillar  a  deep 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular, but  adorned  with  various  fragments 
of  antiquity  ;  and  many  granite  columns  up- 
heave their  broken  shafts  through  the  soil, 
marking  the  site  of  the  forum  or  market- 
place of  that  Emperor.  For  years  past  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  streets  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  getting  rid  of  their  superfluous 
cats  and  kittens  by  the  simple  process  of 
throwing  them  down  into  the  Forum  Tra- 
jani, — a  plan  which  saved  the  trouble  of  a 


walk  to  the  Tiber,  or  the  cruelty  of  killinflr. 
But  they  overlooked  the  far  more  cruel  result 
of  their  lingering  starvation,  or  the  interne- 
cine atrocity  of  their  devouring  each  other. 
The  foreign  connoisseur,  unconscious  of  a 
practice  which  all  residents  were  aware  of, 
contrived  to  let  himself  down  into  the  area 
of  Trajan's  Market  Place,  and  was  forthwith 
beleaguered  by  several  dozen  wild,  starved, 
and  rabid  cats,  who  tore  at  him  in  the  most 
desperate  way.  His  shrieks  from  below 
drew  notice,  and  happily  a  ladder  was  found 
which  he  had  scarce  strength  left  to  crawl 
up.  The  Pallade  of  the  following  morning 
"  regrets  to  add  that  he  turns  out  not  to  be 
a  German." 
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CHARACTER  OF  LADY  MACBETH. 


BT  JAMES   AUGUSTUS   ST.  JOHN, 

Autlunr  of  the  '*  Eistary  of  the  Manners  and  OostomB  of  Ancient  Qreeoe,"  ^  de. 


From  Shakspeare's  days  to  our  own,  criti- 
cism seems  to  have  mistaken  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  She  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  fiend,  untameably  savage,  who  plays  the 
part  of  tempter  to  her  husband ;  or  rather, 
sways  his  will  like  an  irresistible  fury,  to  grat- 
ify some  mysterious  passion,  too  hideous  to 
be  confounded  with  ordinary  cruelty.  That, 
with  the  play  before  them,  persons  should  be 
able  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  appears  to 
me  not  a  little  strange.     Everything  in  the 

r)et's  unparalleled  creation  makes  against  it. 
admit  at  once  that  she  is  wicked ;  that  in 
the  worst  crime  of  which  human  nature  can 
be  guilty — the  crime  of  breaking  into  the 
sanctuary  of  life — she  has  participated.  But 
a  deliberate  examination  of  all  her  acts  and 
words,  motives,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  will, 
I  think,  compel  us  to  reverse  our  judgment, 
and  re-admit  her  into  the  circle  of  the  human 
family. 

With  the  progress  and  action  of  the  great 
drama  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  plays  her 
part,  everbody  is  familiar.  Almost  from  the 
cradle  we  have  conversed  and  sympathized 
with  Banquo,  experienced  pity  and  horror  at 
the  fate  of  Duncan,  and  hovered  over  the  deep 
gulfs  of  remorse  and  fear  which  yawned  be- 
neath the  Thane  of  Qlammis  and  the  partner 
of  his  blood-stained  throne.  Yet,  to  render 
our  speculations  intelligible,  we  must  glance 
over  the  principal  circumstances  which  form 
the  ground- work  of  the  tragedy. 

Scotland,  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion  and 
civil  broils,  presents,  when  Macbeth  first 
comes  befores  us,  the  startling  picture  of  a 
country  overlaid  with  superstition  and  bar- 
barism, illuminated  dimly  in  parts  by  intel- 
lectual light ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  gloomy, 
frowning,  and  every  way  calculated  to  inspire 
terror.  An  aged  king  sits  upon  the  throne, 
prevented  by  years  from  conforming  to  the 
pncUce  of  the  times,  by  taking  the  field  in 


person ;  and  his  sons  being  too  youthful  and 
mezperienced  to  fill  his  place,  he  is  compelled 
to  intrust  the  command  of  his  armies  to  fierce 
and  ambitious  kinsmen,  as  likely  to  feel  con- 
tempt for  bis  weakness,  as  je^ousy  of  each 
other's  reputation  and  advancement.  We 
behold  them,  flushed  with  victory,  returning 
at  the  head  of  their  clans,  over  a  desolate 
heath,  towards  the  Court.  With  what 
thoughts  their  minds  were  pregnant  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  effect  of  their  interview 
with  the  weird  sisters,  which  suggests  at  once 
the  easy  transition  from  victory  to  a  throne, 
and  begets,  in  one  at  least,  supreme  indiffer- 
ence respecting  the  path  by  which  it  was  to 
be  mounted. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  this  age  too  little 
faith,  for  it  to  appreciate  fully  Shakspeare*s 
supernatural  agencies.  Nothing  limits  so 
much  as  skepticism  the  resources  of  art,  or 
the  enjoyment  which  its  creations  supply. 
We  must  consent,  however,  to  contemplate 
the  witches  from  Shakspeare's  point  of  view, 
if  we  would  taste  all  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  play,  and  behold  in  them  un- 
earthly intelligences  gifted  with  prophetic 
powers,  but  inclined,  by  the  laws  of  their  na- 
ture, to  incite  to  the  perpetration  of  evil. 
Still,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  infer  that 
the  original  idea  of  his  crime  came  to  Macbeth 
from  without.  He,  doubtless,  brought  the 
germ  along  with  him  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  intimation  of  the  weird  sisters  did  no 
more  than  impregnate  and  quicken  it.  Then, 
however,  it  was  that  he  became  fully  conscious 
of  his  own  flagitious  design,  and  began  to  look 
it  steadily  in  the  face.  He  compared  his 
youth  and  energy,  his  prowess  in  the  field, 
his  hardihood  on  the  march,  his  influence 
over  chiefs  and  clans,  derived  not  from  inert 
tradition,  but  from  personal  qualities,  with 
the  helpless  decrepitude  of  the  reigning 
king ;  and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  any 
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course  would  be  defensible,  by  which  he  could 
transfer  the  sceptre  to  his  own  vigorous 
hands,  and  thus  strike  terror  into  the  enemies 
of  Scotland,  who  now  despised  the  unchival- 
rous  inactivity  of  Duncan.  He  suddenly  re- 
membered, too,  that  he  had  a  young  wife  in 
the  Castle  of  Inverness,  upon  whose  fair  brow 
the  golden  round  of  sovereignty  would  sit 
gracefully.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  could 
escape  from  the  bustle  of  public  rejoicings,  he 
disclosed  to  her  adroitly,  m  a  letter,  his  am- 
bitious hopes  and  prospects,  dwelling  more 
especially  on  the  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
weird  sisters*  prophecy,  and  artfully  exciting 
her  thirst  of  power,  that  it  might  react  afte|- 
wards  upon  his  own.  * 

Introduced  thus,  by  report  as  it  were,  to 
this  marvellous  character,  we  almost  immedi- 
ately experience  the  fascination  of  her  genius. 
Never  did  poet  display  greater  art  than 
Shakspeare  m  the  delineation  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  her  husband.  All  her  evil  qualities 
blaze  forth  and  burst  open  at  once,  after 
which  the  baleful  fire  bums  more  and  more 
faintly  and  dimly  as  it  retreats  from  us,  until 
it  is  at  length  extinguished  in  space  :  whereas 
Macbeth's  wickedness,  weak  and  vacillating 
at  first,  dilates  and  strengthens  as  it  proceeds, 
consuming  and  bearing  down  everything  be- 
fore it,  tul  the  moment  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe. 

It  would  be  a  strange  delight  that  a  man 
should  reserve  for  himself,  were  he  to  defer 
the  reading  or  seeing  of  "  Macbeth"  till  his 
mind  had  acquired  its  maturity.  He  would 
then,  perhaps,  be  qualified  to  relish  the  high- 
est pleasure  that  mere  human  literature  has 
to  bestow  ;  for,  assuredly,  there  is  nothing  in 
ancient  or  in  modem  times  which  stands  su- 
perior, as  a  work  of  art,  to  this.  It  consti- 
tutes the  apex  of  Shakspeare*s  writings,  and 
is  to  Christendom  what  the  Olympian  Zeus 
was  to  the  Pagan  world — the  most  glorious 
embodiment  oi  the  principle  of  art,  to  enjoy 
which,  for  the  time  at  least,  is  to  be  happy. 
But  we  too  often  mar  the  effect  which  this 
drama  is  calculated  to  produce  by  premature 
study,  or  being  too  early  present  at  its  scenic 
representation.  But  our  impatience  is  par- 
donable. It  is  natural  to  thirst  for  that  which 
is  most  excellent ;  and  they  who  have  been 
once  made  alive  to  the  enchantment  of  poetry, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  beholding  of  its  most  glorious 
visions. 

What  "  Macbeth"  is  to  the  rest  of  Shak- 
speare's  writings,  and  Shakspeare  himself  to 
other  dramatic  poets.  Lady  Macbeth  is  to  the 
play  in  which  she  appears ;  that  is,  she  is  the 


crowning  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  finest 
work  of  art  in  the  world.  Macbeth,  we  will 
suppose,  has  already  set  out  for  Invemess 
Castle,  and  knowing  that  the  King,  with  all 
his  principal  courtiers,  is  at  his  heels,  rides  as 
fast  as  his  horse  will  carry  him,  not  simply  lo 
make  preparation  for  a  monarch's  welcome, 
but  to  consult  with  the  fair  recluse,  his  wife, 
on  the  "  bloody  business"  which  he  himself 
had  already  planned.  While  yet  some  dis- 
tance from  the  castle,  he  finds  irresistible 
weariness  overtakes  him,  and  therefore  sends 
forward  a  messenger,  who,  being  poor,  has  no 
right  to  consult  his  aching  limbs,but  must  on 
at  the  bidding  of  his  superior,  whether  able  to 
outlive  the  fatigue  or  not. 

When  news  of  the  approaching  royal  virit 
is  brought  by  this  swift  messenger  to  the 
castle.  Lady  Macbeth,  who  had  been  broodinff 
over  the  dream  of  sovereignty,  is  so  startled 
at  the  announcement,  that  she  calls  the  at- 
tendant who  informs  her  of  it  mad.  She  is 
shocked  by  his  abrupt  entrance  and  message, 
as  though  the  dreadful  thoughts  which  she 
herself  could  behold  in  all  their  naked  deform- 
ity, were  likewise  visible  to  him.  It  is  only, 
however,  the  upper  ciurents  of  her  sympa- 
thies, running  on  a  level  with  the  throne, 
that  are  chilled  and  polluted :  those  lower 
ones  through  which  the  loftiest  natures  feel 
their  kindred  to  common  clay,  were  still  as 
warm  as  ever.  Against  all  pity  for  the  good 
old  Scottish  king,  who  tottered  between  her 
husband  and  the  sceplre,  her  breast  was  as 
hard  as  steel.  But  she  could  emerge  from 
her  schemes  of  greatness  to  think  of  the 
humblest  of  her  servants'  comfort. 

"  Enter  an  Attendant. 

"  Atten, — The  king  comes  here  to-nigfhl. 

"  Lady  3f.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were^t  so, 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

"  Atten, — So  please  you,  it  is  true  ;  our  thane 
is  coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

"  Lady  M.  Give  him  tending ; 

He  brings  great  news." 

Now,  the  moment  Duncan  arrives  at  Inver- 
ness, the  fates,  who  have  hitherto  stood  dimly 
in  the  back-ground,  come  prominently  for- 
ward, and  are  beheld,  though  invisible  to 
him,  swiftly  weaving  the  web  of  his  destiny. 
By  the  hands  of  his  assassins  he  is  led  into 
the  banqueting-hall ;  the  gleam  of  daggers 
mingles  with  their  smiles ;  the  beautiful  ruby 
lips  which,  in  oonfonnity  with  custom^  na 
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appears  to  have  pressed  on  entering  the 
castle,  were  ere  midnight  to  pronounce  his 
doom.  Shakspeare's  imagination  makes  no 
figure  at  a  feast.  He  appears  to  assemble 
his  guests  to  an  entertainment  of  the  Barme- 
cide, where  imaginary  dishes  rest  on  unreal 
tables.  The  mental  exigencies  of  his  nature 
absorb  the  physical.  Vehement  passion  has 
little  appetite,  and  when  a  soul  is  to  be  vio- 
lently unsphered,  and  sent  before  its  time 
into  the  untravelled  wastes  of  eternity,  he 
experiences  little  inclination  to  descant  on  the 
excellencies  of  sack  or  venison  pasty.  Long 
before  the  deed  is  done,  the  gloom  of  mur- 
der fills  the  Castle  of  Inverness.  We  smell 
Duncan's  blood  through  a  whole  act,  and 
shudder  at  the  dagger  which  haunts  our  fancy 
as  palpably  as  it  does  that  of  Macbeth.  Fam 
would  we  put  the  confiding  old  man  upon 
his  guard.  The  nobe  of  the  revelry  ofiPends 
us.  If  he  cannot  be  saved,  the  desire  still 
presents  itself,  that  he  should  be  warned  for 
preparation,  and  not  thrust  unconsciously 
out  of  the  world  with  all  his  imperfections  on 
his  head. 

In  dramatic  poetry  there  is  no  scene  su- 
perior in  grandeur  or  depth  of  interest  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  the  first  act  of  this  play. 
Leaving  the  King  with  his  wife  in  the  ban- 
queting-room,  the  Thane  of  Glammis,  disqui- 
eted by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  projects, 
comes  forth  to  think  alone  in  an  empty  room 
in  the  castle.  The  murder,  which  is  as  yet 
but  phantasy,  seems  to  be  pressed  upon  his 
soul  b^  destiny.  He  wrestles,  as  it  were, 
with  his  own  intentions,  desires,  and  fears — is 
beckoned  forward  by  ambition,  and  held  back 
by  some  remnant  of  moral  sense.  He 
sophisticates  with  his  own  understanding, 
sees  the  pathways  to  heaven  and  hell  dis- 

,  tinctly  traced  out  before  his  mind's  eye,  the 
one  comparatively  obscure,  but  unsullied  by 
crime,  the  other  strewed  with  sceptres  and 
diadems,  but  intermingled  with  blood.  Clouds 
of  perplexity  fall  upon  him.  He  longs  to  stop 
the  motion  of  the  heart  which  he  has  left 
securely  beating  at  his  hospitable  board,  but 
apprehends  the  rebound  of  the  instrument 
which  he  means  to  wield  in  the  process. 
While  in  this  state  of  vacillation,  his  wife 
approaches  him  like  one  of  the  Erinnyes,  and 
by  a  mixture  of  love,  scorn,  and  invincible 
mental  power,  totally  eradicates  his  scruples, 
strips  him  of  pity  and  remorse,  and  soars 
before  his  imagination  like  a  fiery  Nemesis 
commissioned  to  bring  fate  to  mortals.  The 
matchless  art  of  this  scene  is  indescribably 
absorbing.     Throughout  every  line  of  Lady 

Macbeth  s   speeches,  we  feel    that  she  vs 


a  woman,  that  her  eloquence  lies  in  her  sex, 
that  the  influence  she  exercises  is  based  on 
innumerable  acts  of  love  and  tenderness  previ- 
ously performed,  by  which  she  has  thorough- 
ly fascinated  her  husband,  and  made  him  bend 
to  her,  as  with  the  authority  of  a  superior 
nature.  For  evil  or  for  good,  his  soul,  we 
see,  is  in  her  hands,  and  experience  the 
greatest  terror  at  beholding  her  link  herself 
with  the  infernal  powers  to  urge  him  towards 
his  doom  and  perdition. 

"  Macbeth. — If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  assassination 
Cduld  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  its  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
Here  only  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison*d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.    He's  here  in  aouble  trust; 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  ofiice,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Stridmor  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  siffhtless  counters  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  tlie  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaultinc  ambition,  which  overleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other  side. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now,  what  news  ? 

'*  Lady  M, — He  hath  almost  supp'd :  Why  have 
you  left  the  chamber  ? 

*«  JV/oc^^.— Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

"  Lady  3f.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

*•  Macbeth. — We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this 
businens : 
He  hath  honored  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  should  be  worn  now  in  the  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

'*  Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  drest  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thon  afraid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?      Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  estecm'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 
Letting  1  dare  not,  wait  upon  /  xcouldt 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

^  Macbe^  Pr'y thee,  peace :   . 


Idars  doall  Uwlnwjr  become  a  man  : 
Who  dure*  do  mora,  is  none. 

"  Lady  M.  What  bcavt  waat  tfaeo, 

TtuLl  made  you  break  this  CDtefprise  to  meT" 

Addison  prefaces  his  description  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Covcrlv  with  the  remark,  tliat  as 
soon  as  ne  expencace  »n  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  an  individual,  we  de^rc  to  know 
something  about  his  person,  inquire  whether 
he  was  tall  or  short,  fair  or  swarthy,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
a  remarkable  character  in  a  play,  when  the 
poet  has  not  been  communicative  on  such 
matters.  Thoy  whohavc  seen  Lady  Macbeth 
on  the  stage,  imagine,  of  course,  they  have 
seen  the  Lady  Mad)eth  of  Shakspeare.  But 
have  they  ?  Let  them  look  carefully  into 
the  tragedy,  and  they  will  find  tiiat  the  poet 
has  told  them  next  to  nothing  on  the  point 
in  question.  It  is  the  imagination  of  the 
actress  that  has  jnterpreted  the  idea  of  the 
poet.  Mrs.  Siddons,  swayed  by  a  popular 
conc«pUcffi,  represented  Lady  Macbeth  as  a 
dark  woman,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and 
TMst,  I  believe,  the  flower  of  her  youth. 
This  idea  has  become  traditional  on  the  stage,* 
so  that  even  Miss  Vandenhoff,  notwithstand- 
ing the  independent  character  of  her  genius, 
and  her  careful  study  of  Shakspeare,  la  act- 


of  the  tragedy,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
to  wrap  our  heroine  in  pretemntuml  gloom,' 
and  present  her  like  a  fury  to  our  imu«na- 
tion,  let  ua  look  a  little  into  the  probabilities 
of  the  case.  Is  there  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  dark  complexion  and  crime? 
Does  it  appear  from  the  liistory  of  our  race 
that  moral  guilt  envelopes  itself  in  physical 
ugliness  ?  Is  it  proved  by  experience  that 
women,  in  the  grcatestbloom  of  their  beauty, 
when  surrounded,  like  a  halo,  by  the  purple 
light  of  youth ;  when  the  heart  and  the  pas- 
sions have  the  freshest  gluu  upon  tliem ; 
when  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  voluptu- 
ousness should  predominate  over  all  others — 
does  it  appear,  I  say,  tliat  under  these  circum- 
stances, women  are  too  gentle  to  be  criminal ''. 
and  must  we,  before  we  can  believe  them 
capable  of  portentous  wickedness,  suppose 
time  to  have  hardened  their  hearts  while  it 
blasted  their  loveliness  ? 

I  represent  Lady  Macbeth  to  myself  as  a 
beautiful  fair  woman,  about  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  largo  dark-blue 
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eyes,  an  extremely  lofty  forehead,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  auburn  or  chesnut  hair.  Of  course, 
when  the  poet  himself  has  purposely,  as  it 
would  seem,  left  us  in  doubt,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  substitute  for  certainty  conjecture.  Ab- 
sorbed by  the  ment.il  qualities  of  his  own 
creation,  tihakspeare  did  not  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  divell  rapturously  on  the  bodily 
presence  of  his  heroine.  He  treats  her  as  an 
incarnate  intelligence,  wearing,  indeed,  a 
woman's  form,  but  depending  not  on  female 
blandishments  and  beauty  for  its  empin. 
Invested  with  the  most  consummate  mental 
accomplishments — with  eloquence,  with  met- 
aphysical subtlety,  with  impassioned  logic, 
above  all  things,  with  an  indomitable  forc«  of 
will — she  comes  forward  to  reign  over  all 
around  her  Uke  a  queen. 

But  are  we,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that 
Shakspeare,  while  bestowing  on  her  all  this 
intellectual  beauty,  thought  she  might  dis- 
pense with  the  inferior  beauties  of  form  and 
youth  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  personal  loveli- 
ness of  Lady  Macbeth  is  felt  throughout  the 
play.  That  she  was,  at  any  rate,  a  young 
woman,  with  a  child  at  the  breast  at  the  very 
period  of  the  murder,  seems  probable  from 
her  own  language.     She  says — 

"  Come  to  my  woman's  breast'. 

And  take  my  milk  fur  gall,  you  murdering  mill- 

Wliercver  in  your  siglitless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief '." 

an  idea  which  could  only  suggest  itself  to  a 
woman  then  giving  suck.  Again,  from  a 
speech  of  Macbeth,  we  may  infer  that  she 
hud  had  few  children,  but  might  reasonably 
expect  many,  because  he  tells  bor — 

"  Driog  forth  male  children  only." 

Besides,  'tis  by  the  love  with  which  kIic  has  in- 
.spired  her  husband  that  she  wields  his  pas- 
sions andprccipilafes  him  towards  his  destiny. 
A  Syrcn-fike  spell  breathes  through  all  her 
language.  She  seems  conscious  that  she  has 
but  to  be  seen  to  command.  People  fancy 
her  a  sort  of  Scandinavian  Hera — the  com- 
panion, not  of  ZeuB,  but  of  the  grim  tyrant 
of  Hades,  ber  fitting  connort.  But  nothiiu; 
of  all  this.  She  is  a  Scottish  lady — pn>^ 
ambitious,  thirsting  fiercely  for  sway — but  in 
the  heyday  of  probfic  youth,  who  covertly 
makes  allusion  to  the  power  of  her  ttwn 
charms  and  the  supreme  value  of  her  prefer- 
ence. Having  exhausted  all  other  arguments 
to  urge  Macbeth  to  regicide,  she  ^lls  back, 
as  her  last  resource,  on  thia — titax  i£  ^ 
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faltered  in  his  purpose,  she  would  cast  him 
contemptuously  from  her  heart : — 

**  Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself  ?  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  hveJ** 

In  this,  moreover,  as  in  most  other  things, 
Shakspeare  was  true  to  nature ;  for,  from  the 
testimony  of  history,  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
women  who  have  been  gmlty  of  great  crimes 
— ^the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  Beatrice 
Cenci,  Johanna  of  Naples — ^have  done  so  in 
the  fieriest  noon  of  youth,  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  cause.  Women  are 
then  more  under  the  influence  of  the  passions 
which  blind  the  reason,  not  yet  endued  with 
strength  to  resist  them.  They  feel  much  and 
reflect  little;  seldom  can  they  persuade 
themselves  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  Ufe. 
They  act  as  if  they  were  immortal.  From  the 
moment  they  emerge  from  girlhood  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  time,  which  varies,  perhaps, 
in  each  individual,  the  passions  acquire  fresh 
strength,  so  as  sometimes  to  predominate 
completely  over  the  reason.  Afterwards, 
every  year  gives  additional  lustre  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  diminishes  the  force  of  their  tem- 
perament, so  that  she  who  was  the  slave  of 
feeling  at  a  given  period,  in  a  short  time 
becomes  swayed  by  thought  and  obedient  to 
the  impulse  of  enlightened  motives.  Ambii 
tion,  however,  rules  longer  than  any  other 
passion,  though  it  soon  throws  off  from  its 
eyes  the  scales  of  youth,  and  learns  how  to 
pursue  its  course  with  clear-si«jhtedness ;  in 
other  words,  to  avoid  the  allurcmcnts  of 
crime. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  allude 
here  to  the  ordinary  statistics  of  guilt ;  but 
among  female  ofienders,  the  proportion  of 
those  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  those  above 
is  as  five  to  one.  It  happens  too,  somewhat 
curiously,  that  among  the  women  who  have 
infringed  most  daringly  the  laws  of  ethics,  the 
most  remarkable  have  been  fair,  with  auburn 
hair  and  bright  blue  eyes.  This  was  the 
case  with  Beatrice  Qenci,  whose  golden  hair, 
carefully  described  by  the  author  of  her  life, 
kindled  the  fancy  and  deified  the  art  of  Guido 
Reni.  The  face  of  this  same  Beatrice  may 
assist  us  in  our  speculations  upon  Lady  Mac- 
beth. It  is  soft  and  gentle,  slightly  Ian- 
gushing,  l^ecause  taken  after  she  had  suffer- 
ed much  pain ;  but  the  features  are  all  beau- 
tifully moulded,  and  an  inexpressible  tender- 
ness and  harmony  breathe  over  them,  capa- 
Ue^  aa  we  should  conjecture,  in  life,  of  in- 


spiring a  serene  and  almost  seraphic  love- 
Yet  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Cenci  had 
imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  father 
— that  is,  had  been  guilty  of  almost  the 
worst  conceivable  crime.* 

Brinvilliers,  a^in,  who  consummated  her 
guilt  with  parricide,  and  had,  besides,  perpe^ 
trated  so  many  murders  that  she  appeared 
to  have  lived  only  for  the  destruction  of 
others,  looked,  after  all,  so  tranquil  and  fas- 
cinating in  her  loveliness,  that  even  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  her  guilt  could  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  establish  belief  in  it.  Her  regular 
features,  her  fair  and  soft  complexion,  her 
golden  tresses,  the  clear  deep  blue  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  remarkable  expression  of  tran- 
quillity which  pervaded  the  whole,  irresisti- 
bly suggested  the  idea  of  innocence.  Com- 
pared with  her,  nevertheless,  Lady  Macbeth 
was  an  angel,  for  she  could  not,  to  gain  a 
kingdom,  kill  a  stranger  who  looked  like  her 
father  in  his  sleep. 

That  Shakspeare  himself  entertained  gen- 
erally on  this  subject  the  same  opinion  with 
me  IS  quite  clear,  since  he  observes  "  there 
is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  construction  in 
the  face ;"  and,  from  the  whole  behavior  of 
Duncan,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
charmed  and  fascinated  by  the  seemingly 
open  and  loving  looks  of  his  "  fair  and  noble 
hostess."  Had  she  appeared  the  sinister, 
scowling  devil,  sometimes  presented  to  us  on 
the  stage,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  her  as 
from  a  serpent.  But,  on  the  contrary,  she 
so  wins  upon  his  confidence  by  her  cheery 
and  welcome  countenance,  that  he  kisses,  and 
afterwards  presents  her  with  a  diamond,  to 
show  his  unusual  satisfaction. 

This  power  of  mastering  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  may,  I  grant,  create  in  us 
a  more  startling  idea  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
wickedness.  But,  'tis  her  personal  beauty  I 
am  now  endeavoring  to  prove.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, the  Lycurgus  of  compliments,  cau- 
tions his  son  against  praising  an  ugly  woman 
for  her  beauty,  for  she  will  know,  he  says, 
it  is  a  falsehood,  and  will  almost  inevitably 
interpret  it  into  an  insult.  Old  Duncan 
would  have  anticipated  Lord  Chesterfield 
on  this  point,  and  been  careful  not  to  apply 
the  expression  of  fair  and  noble  hostess  to  a 
thin,  swarthy,  grim  fury,  calculated  to  freeze 
the  very  heart  of  him  by  her  aspect.  Lady 
Macbeth  herself  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that 
she  was  mistress  of  what  Tacitus  calls  the 


*  I  raav  here  remark  that  Shelly,  in  the  tragedy 
which  he  has  written  on  this  subject,  imitates,  I  m  ight 
almost  say  copies,  whole  passages  from  Macbeth. 
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juMiUi  vultut,  or  disciplined  countenance, 
which  assumes  whatever  meaning  its  owner 
pleases ;  for  she  hids  her  husband  to  seem 
the  innocent  flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under 
it  ;  and,  if  she  had  not  exhibited  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  art  she  recommended,  he  was 
just  in  the  humor  to  retort  upon  her,  and  bid 
her  practise  the  precept  she  inculcated.  But 
amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  agitating 
scenes,  when  supernatural  agencies  were  at 
work  around  her,  when  murder  seemed  to 
stand  sentinel  at  every  door  in  the  palace  ; 
when  fear,  remorse,  terror,  and  all  other 
hellish  passions  agitated  her  husband's  frame 
like  an  earthquake,  conununicating  a  ghastly 
pallor  to  his  visage,  almost  shaking  reason 
from  his  seat,  she  never  for  one  moment  suf- 
fered the  anguish  within  to  blanch  the  ruby 
on  her  cheek,  but  preserved  through  all 
changes  and  chances  that  fatal  beauty  which 
enabled  her  to  exercise  a  sort  of  supernatu- 
ral fascination  on  Macbeth,  and  on  all  others, 
apparently,  whom  she  desired  to  bend  to  her 
purposes. 

By  attributing  to  her  this  uncommon  de- 
gree of  self-command,  Shakspeare  would 
create  in  us  the  idea  that  she  was  bom  to 
command  others ;  for  the  empire  of  the  will 
b  first  exercised  over  the  faculties  most  under 
its  own  control,  and  then,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, extends  its  sway  to  the  faculties  of  oth- 
ers next  in  order  encircling  it.  Nothing 
moves  the  imagination  like  power  and  fame. 
In  its  eyes  all  happiness  centres  in  them. 
To  correct  this  cardinal  error  is  one  of  Shak- 
speurc's  chief  aims  in  this  tragedy,  which 
would  teach  no  worthy  lesson,  did  it  not 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  process  by  which 
great  and  noble  natures  are  gradually  cor- 
rupted by  the  passion  for  supreme  authority. 
No  thought  occurs  more  frequently  in  his 
works  than  this.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  his 
death -bed,  compresses  the  whole  doctrine 
into  a  few  words : — 

"  Cromwell,  1  charge  thee,  throw  away  ambition ; 
Bv  this  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*t  ?" 

To  exhibit  individuals  originally  evil  and 
perverse,  plunging  into  wickedness,  is  only  to 
show  that  all  creatures  act  according  to  their 
instincts.  But  this  was  not,  and  could  not 
be,  Shakspeare's  design  in  Macbeth.  What 
he  aims  at  proving  is  this,  that  minds  natu- 
rally full  of  excellent  inclinations,  and  calcu- 
lated, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pass 
with  respect  and  honor  through  life,  mav  be 
80  taint^  with  the  poison  of  ill-regulated 


ambition  as  to  degenerate  and  fall  away  into 
the  last  defirree  of  aepravity .  The  first  speech 
which  Lady  Macbeth  addresses  to  her  hus- 
band on  his  return  to  the  castle,  shows  her 
to  be  under  the  powerful  influence  of  a  feel- 
ing not  uncommon  in  women ;  I  mean,  a 
passionate  admiration  of  fame  and  greatness. 
As  an  obscure  individual,  she  might  have 
liked  Macbeth  well  enough,  but  as  the  Thane 
of  Qlammis  and  Cawdor,  and  still  more  as 
the  future  King  of  Scotland,  she  idolizes  him. 
Many  women  merge  all  ideas  of  the  man  in 
his  celebrity.  What  they  love  is  not  the 
character  but  the  glory,  and  they  will  indulge 
their  passion,  though,  like  Sewell,  they 
should  be  consumed  oy  it :  and  indeed,  that 
legendary  person  was  only  a  type  of  thb 
class  of  her  sex,  the  earnest  and  devout  wor- 
shippers  of  renown,  who,  to  live  in  the  minds 
and  memories  of  men  when  they  have  become 
mere  names,  will  brave  every  amount  of  suf- 
fering, and  sorrow,  and  obloquy,  and  guilt. 
The  bare  idea  of  being  overshadowed  by  the 
golden  round  of  sovereignty  transports  Lady 
Macbeth  beyond  herself.  All  the  dear  rela- 
tions of  life  dissolve  in  this  fiery  menstruum. 
Her  imagination  connects  indissolubly  with 
supreme  power  the  idea  of  supreme  happi- 
ness. The  crown,  she  thinks,  will  bring  to 
all  her  future  days  and  nights  inexpressible 
felicity  and  contentment.  This  notion  alone 
would  transform  a  young  and  delicate  mother 
into  a  female  demon,  incapable,  during  the 
access  of  her  ambition,  of  sympathy  or  pity. 
Like  the  ancient  tyrant  of  Pherae,  she  might 
with  truth  have  said,  that  she  was  drunk 
with  the  desire  of  greatness.  Nor  is  this  so 
uncommon  a  state  of  mind  as  we  miirht  at 
first  suppose.  There  is  something  Uirceaa 
in  the  bare  conception  of  power,  which  its 
worshippers  suppose  to  contain  everything 
within  Itself,  not  merely  the  force  necessary 
to  sway  the  minds  and  feelings  of  others,  but 
to  mould  the  will  and  conscience  of  its  pos- 
sessor, to  close  up  the  sources  of  remorse,  to 
arrest  the  stream  of  pity,  and  to  send  its  for- 
tunate minion  blindfold,  unconscious  and  ud« 
scared,  through  the  dark  portals  of  eternity. 
But  for  some  such  theory  as  this,  there 
would  be  no  comprehending  the  history  of 
imperial  guilt.  Still  less  should  we  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  woman 
like  Lady  Macbeth,  who  loved  nothing  but 
celebrity  ;  not  that  which  springs  from  good 
deeds,  but  which  is  conferred  by  the  exercita 
of  authority,  by  standing  on  the  necks  of 
millions,  and  crushing  them  into  a  recog- 
nition of  superiority.  This  theory  unlocks 
to  us  the  secret  of  Uie  iair  mistreaa  cl  L»«l- 
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ness  Castle,  who  clings  round  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor  on  his  return  from  the  wars,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  her  mischievous  eloquence, 
urges  him  to  persevere  in  his  resolution  to 
attain  regal  splendor,  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  things  here  and  hereafter.  Macbeth 
seems  to  have  understood  his  wife,  and  to 
have  known  in  what  light  she  would  receive 
the  prediction  of  the  weird  sisters,  as  we 
conjecture  from  his  letter,  which  is  address- 
ed to  her  ruling  passion,  and  artfully  con- 
trived to  scorch  into  ripeness  all  the  seeds  of 
evil  in  her  character. 

Many  persons,  in  contrasting  the  husband 
and  wife,  attribute  to  Macbeth  superior  hu- 
manity, while  they  heap  upon  the  lady  all 
kinds  of  hard  epithets ;  but  does  Shakspeare's 
picture  justify  this  ?  To  my  mind  he  seems 
to  have  distinctly  intended  that  we  should 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  In  his 
scheme  of  things  both  are  equally  wicked, 
but  Macbeth,  through  some  inherent  weak- 
ness of  temper,  is  haunted  by  casual  accesses 
of  remorse,  while  his  wife,  steady  and  con- 
sistent, keeps  her  mind's  eye  fixed  upon  the 
mark  at  which  they  both  aimed  without  the 
slightest  faltering.  The  mental  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  sexes  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
changed. She  has  a  man's  intellect,  he  a 
woman's.  He  resolves  and  relents,  wishes 
the  act  over,  is  eager  to  reap  the  fiiiit  of  it, 
but  shrinks  instinctively  from  its  perform- 
ance. She,  having  once  determined,  is  deaf 
to  all  after  considerations,  and  looks  the 
crime  steadily  in  the  face,  though  her  phys- 
ical organization  is  scarcely  equal  to  its 
achievement. 

But  how  came  she,  with  her  piercing,  in- 
tellectual vision,  to  read  her  husband  wrong, 
and  thus  to  lead  astray  the  critics  by  her  au- 
thority? When  those  we  love  are  absent, 
our  theory  of  their  character  is  often  too  much 
idealized  ;  our  desire  for  their  presence  quells 
and  throws  into  the  shade  all  doubts  of  their 
virtue  and  greatness.  What  we  love  is  the 
idol  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  clothe  with 
all  the  attributes  most  pleasing  to  our  imagi- 
nation. Thus  Lady  Macbeth,  who,  though 
when  a  particular  occasion  required  it,  wished 
her  husband  possessed  of  a  remorseless  cru- 
elty, upon  the  whole,  must  have  preferred 
in  him  gentleness  and  love — fancied,  while 
he  was  still  away  from  her,  that  he  was  too 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  free 
from  the  wickedness  that  should  attend  am- 
bition. But  when  he  stands  bodily  before 
her  in  the  Castle  of  Inverness,  she  begins  to 
read  his  countenance  more  truly,  and  finds  it 
/all  of  a  strange  significance.     Her  skill  in 


physiognomy,  however,  enables  her  to  detect 
many  tokens  of  irresolution,  but,  obviously, 
at  the  same  time,  a  fierceness,  which  she 
seeks  to  curb — I  mean  in  the  expression,  not 
the  feeling.  The  aspect  of  villainy  was 
coming  over  him,  and  she  fears  that  the 
hand-writing  of  hell  would  be  too  visible. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  she  advises  the 
putting  on  of  a  mask,  and  bids  him  smooth 
his  features  into  welcome  and  hospitality. 
She  could  detect  the  murderous  frown  lurk- 
ing upon  his  brow,  and  fearing  that  others 
might  be  equally  quick-sighted,  bids  him  put 
on  the  innocent  smile  of  the  flower,  and  to 
conceal  the  venomous  serpent  that  lurks 
under  it.  I  have  heard  it  objected  to  this 
character  that  it  is  unnatural,  because  Lady 
Macbeth  had  not  mixed  much  with  the  world, 
whereas  her  husband  had  lived  habitually 
amid  the  throng  and  press  of  men.  But 
solitude  is  seldom  the  nurse  of  humanity. 
Stranger  means  enemy  in  more  dialects  than 
that  of  Rome.  The  secluded  individual  who 
converses  with  shadows,  and  feeds  upon  the 
banquet  of  thought,  who  views  the  world  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  catch  the 
features  of  individuals,  seldom  loves  those 
who  live  beyond  the  paleA>f  his  knowledge. 
In  his  inmost  theory  they  are  scarcely  reali- 
ties. If  mixing  with  mankind  hardens  the 
bad,  it  softens  the  good ;  while  solitude  almost 
always  supplies  a  deleterious  aliment  to  the 
mind,  which  cankers,  corrodes,  and  vitiates 
it — brings  out  its  fierceness  like  chaining  up 
a  dog,  and  renders  it  apt  to  fly  at  mankind 
on  the  first  opportunity.  Lady  Macbeth, 
retired  in  her  castle,  has  been  dreaming  of 
sovereignty,  until  she  has  learned  to  look  on 
all  individuals  external  to  her  family  as  mere 
logical  entities,  with  which  it  would  be  law- 
ful to  deal  summarily.  The  life  which  min- 
gled not  with  her  own  life  appeared  to  her 
matter  of  indifference.  Traces  of  similar 
notions  are  often  discernible  in  very  harmless 
persons  in  society.  Unconscious  of  what 
seeds  are  in  them,  they  fearlessly  lift  the 
veil  from  their  minds,  and  discover  to  the 
practised  eye  abysses  of  guilt,  into  which  one 
cannot  look  without  shuddering.  Lady 
Macbeth  was  possibly  a  dreamer,  till  she  re- 
ceived her  husband's  letter,  which  kindled 
her  woman's  blood  into  a  fiery  fluid,  that 
scorched  and  withered  all  her  better  feelings 
in  a  moment.  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard 
her  as  an  habitual  fiend.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances she  might  have  been  a  gentle 
neighbor,  a  faithful  friend,  impassioned  and 
earnest,  but  quite  harmless,  withal.  It  was 
the  thought  of  masterdom  that  set  all  her 
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pemicioiia  quafides  in  a  blaze.  Macbeth  is  a 
more  ordinary  villain.  She  is  ready  to  share 
the  ffoilt  of  a  single  great  crime,  in  order  to 
acquire  supremacy  over  the  whole  Scottish 
nation ;  but  having  achieved  that  great  ob- 
ject, she  does  not  desire  to  persist  in  evil. 
Macbeth,  under  the  impulse  of  the  vulgar, 
dynastic  feeling,  is  troubled  by  the  ominous 
promise  to  Banquo's  issue.  Lady  Macbeth 
consents  to  drain  the  poisoned  chalice  of 
power  with  him,  but  is  less  haunted  with 
posthumous  considerations.  Her  strong  mind 
could  invest  with  glory  that  brief  space  which 
is  rounded  with  a  sleep,  people  it  with  ex- 
citing dreams,  and  derive  happiness  from 
the  actuality.  Macbeth  required,  to  611  up 
the  measure  of  his  satisfaction,  some  fantas- 
tical linking  of  his  line  with  futurity,  and  is 
made  wretched  by  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
unbegotten  kings.  His  lady  is  infinitely  the 
nobler  spirit. 

With  the  insight  we  have  thus  obtained 
into  Lady  Macbeth's  character  and  personal 
appearance,  we  return  to  the  progress  of  that 
part  of  the  tragedy  in  which  she  chiefly 
figures.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief,  that 
violent  disturbance  in  the  moral  world  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  trouble  of  the 
elements.  In  the  mythes  of  Hellas,  the  god 
of  day  refuses  to  look  upon  the  horrid  ban- 
quet of  Thiestes ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
that  act  of  cannibalism  was  committed,  na- 
ture canopied  the  world  in  clouds,  that  phys- 
ical gloom  might  accompany  the  perpetra- 
tion of  so  dire  and  dark  a  deed.  Conforma- 
bly with  this  notion,  Shakspenre,  on  the  night 
of  the  regal  murder,  envelopes  Macbeth 's 
castle  with  darkness  and  tempest.  The  im- 
prisoned winds  howl  and  rave  amonc^  the 
guilty  turrets.  The  owl  hoots,  and  the 
cricket  cries  in  the  chimney.  Everything 
sympathizes,  with  an  imperfect  consciousness, 
in  the  unearthly  tragedy  then  going  on.  Hell 
opens  upon  the  scene,  and  sheds  a  sulphure- 
ous v-apor  through  the  air,  which,  irresistibly, 
oppresses  and  agitates  the  mind.  Following 
a  phantom  dagger,  the  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain Thane  has  glided  tremulously  on  his  er- 
rand of  death  into  the  king's  chamber,  and 
his  lady  remains  alone,  with  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  contending  hopes  and  fears  prey- 
ing upon  her  heart.  Properly  estimated, 
the  longest  life  of  prosperity  would  not  make 
up  for  the  concentrated  bitterness  of  those 
few  moments.  The  agony  of  a  single  night 
has  been  known  to  do  the  work  of  years,  to 
blanch  the  locks  and  convert  youth  into  age. 

But  Shakspeare,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
emotions  so  violent,  aSords  to  Lady  Macbeth 
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the  aid  of  artificial  excitement.  She  bewil- 
ders her  brain  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and 
would — with  deference  to  the  delicacy  of  our 
age  be  it  spoken — have  been  more  than  half- 
drunk,  but  for  the  poignant  nature  of  the 
feelings,  which  drinking  could  not  altogether 
subdue.  This  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
prevailing  theory  of  poetical  heroism,  but  it 
is  exceedingly  natural.  Most  perpetrators  of 
great  crimes  still  their  nerves  before  the  ac- 
tion with  some  kind  of  opiate,  that  produces 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  conscience, 
during  which  the  offender  is  ready  to  brave 
the  thunders  of  heaven.  Lady  Macbeth  tells 
us  herself  she  has  had  recourse  to  thb  vulgar 
expedient : — 

**  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 

me  bold ; 
What  hath  quench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire. — 

Hark  !— Peace ! 
Twas  the  owl  that  shriek'd :  the  fatal  bellman 
Which  irives  the  sternest  good-night.  He  is  about  it. 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  have  dragg'd 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
"  Macbeth—^iciihin). — Who's  there  7— what, ho  ! 
"  Lady  M. — Alack  !    I  am    afraid   they    have 

awaked, 
And  *tia  not  done.    The  attempt  and  not  the  ie^^ 
Confounds  us.— Hark ! — I  laid  their  dag|;ers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  be  slept,  I  had  done*t. — My  bus* 

band !'' 

This  soliloquy  seems  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  commentators,  for  want  of  attend ini( 
to  the  economy  of  it.  She  obviously  repre- 
sents herself  as  having  been  engagea  in 
drinking  with  the  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber; because  she  says,  "that  which 
hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold.'* 
She  was,  in  fact,  so  far  excited,  that  the  ex- 
citement would  have  been  intoxication  under 
any  other  circumstances.  In  this  part  of  the 
speech  she  makes  no  allusion  to  the  posset, 
which  people  then  took  on  going  to  bedL  be- 
cause she  had  drugged  that  of  the  chamber- 
lains, and,  of  course,  not  her  own ;  and, 
therefore,  could  by  no  means  say  that  the 
very  thing  which  had  made  them  drunk  had 
made  her  bold.  Nor  can  she  be  suspected 
of  paltering  with  the  sense  of  her  words,  be- 
cause we  are  supposed  to  be  overhearing  her 
thoughts,  in  which  there  was  no  concealment, 
and  could  be  none.     We  are  to  imagine  the 

fentlemen  to  have  drunk  hard,  and  to  have 
nished  off  with  a  rich  posset,  which  their  kind 
hoateaa  took  care  to  drug.    Her  drinlda^vQk 
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tliis  way  shoKS  that  she  felt  the  need  of  nrti- 
fieial  excitement  to  cheer  up  her  spirits, 
which  doea  not  Appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Macbeth.  He  went  soberly  to  work, 
and  was,  therefore,  more  sensible  to  the 
Btin^  of  conscience  after  be  had  committed 
the  murder. 

White  Lady  Macbeth  soliloquizes,  the  mur- 
der is  going  on.  We  seem  to  be  standing  with 
her  in  one  of  the  old  tapestried  apartments 
in  Invemees  Castle,  while  her  husband  in  a 
chamber  hard  by  ia  eutUng  the  throat  of 
their  royal  guest.  Our  fanay,  divided  in  its 
attention,  acquires  something  like  the  power 
of  ubiquity,  or  at  least  seems  to  be  in  two 
j^aces  at  the  same  time.  While  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  lady,  it  has  followed  the 
■angujnary  Thane  of  Olammia  stealing  on 
tiptoe  into  the  king's  room,  ghastly  and 
trembling,  as  he  takes  the  daggers  from  the 
gentlemen's  pillows,  in  order  to  use  them  on 
ibeiT  master.  We  feel  that  the  act  ia  going 
on,  while  Lady  Macbeth,  excited  and  agi- 
tated, listens  in  breathless  suspense,  lest  tne 
mere  attempt  should  bring  upon  them  by  its 
failure  the  worst  consequences  of  the  ac- 
complished crime.  The  owl  hooting  above 
in  the  turret  impresses  on  her  mind  a  sense 
of  darkness,  though  she  takes  no  notice  of 
the  wild  wmd  that  went  howling  around  the 
castle,  and  iis  we  afterwardit  learn  committed 
sundry  ravages.  To  prove  her  thorough  ap- 
probation of  the  deed  her  husband  was  then 
engaged  in  doing,  she  discloaes  her  deter- 
mination to  have  done  it  herself,  not  putting 
much  faith  in  his  firm  resolution,  had  not  the 
old  man  resembled  her  father  in  his  sleep, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  her  being  a  young 
woman,  and  of  her  having  a  father  living.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  she  should  notice  the 
cricket  and  the  owl  at  such  a  moment,  hot  it 
lias  always  been  observed  that  the  inarticu- 
late sounds  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  voice  ' 
of  the  night,  carry  a  deep  meaning  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  evil. 
Nature  seems  to  emerge  from  her  universal- 
ity, and  to  clothe  herself  in  individual  acts, 
to  arrest  the  hand  of  the  malefactor. 

But  nothing  arrests  Macbeth.  The  mur- 
der he  undertakes  he  accomplishes.  His 
guest,  hiskmsman,  his  king,  he  has  slaugh- 
tered, and  we  behold  him,  the  bloody  wit- 
ness on  hia  hands,  stagger  into  the  room 
where  his  wife  awaits  him.  It  must  not,  in 
leading  the  following  dialogue,  be  forgotten 
that  Lady  Uacbeth  is  under  the  stupefymg  in- 
fluence of  wine,  which  supports  her  courage 
above  its  natural  pitch : — 


"  Etutr  Hacbetk. 
"  MatAetk  —I've  done  tto  deed ;— Didst  thou 

not  hear  a  noiseT 
"LadyM. — I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 
crickets  cry. 
Did  you  not  sceak  1 
"  Maebtth.        When  7 
"  Lady  M.  Now. 

"  Macb^h.  As  I  descended  7 

"Larfs.W— Ay. 
"Maebeih.         Hark! 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chsutber  ? 
"  Lady  M.  Donalboin. 

"  Macbeth. — This  is  a  sorry  sight, 

{Ijinking  on  hia  handi.) 
"  Lady  M. — A  fooKsh  thought,  to  say  a  sorry 

sight. 
"Macbeth. — There's  one  did  laugh  fn  bis  sleep, 
and  one  cried,  Murder '. 
Thatthey  did  wakeeach  other;  1  stood  and  beard 

Bot  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

"  Lady  M. — There  are  two  lodged  together, 

"  AfociefA. — One  cried,  Oodbteii  vi!  and  Amen, 
the  other, 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  Cbcir  fear,  1  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  Godblrstut. 

"  Lady  M.  Consider  il  not  so  deeply. 

"  Madxth. — But  wherefore  could  I  not  pro- 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat, 

"  Lady  M,        These  deeds  most  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways,  or  it  will  make  us  mad. 

"  Macbeth. — Methongfac,  1   heard  a  voice  cry, 
Sleepnomnrc! 
Macbeth  diith  murder  aieep,  the  innocent  sleep : 
Sleep,  that  knili  tip  the  rareU'd  tleeie  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day')  life,  lore  labo/i  balk, 
Balm  of  hurt  mindt,  great  nature's  tecond  course. 
Chief  mmrisher  in  life's  feasl. — 
"  Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

>'  JfodKiA.— Still  it  cried,  &leep  no  more !  to  all 
the  house ; 
Glammis  hath  mvrder'd  sleep ;  andthenfore  C.it*- 

dor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Madieth  fhall  sleep  no  more  ! 
"  Lady  M.— Who  was  il  thai  thus  cried  7  Why, 
worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strenfth,  to  think 

So  brainnichty  of  things Go,  gel  some  water. 

And  wash  this  filthy  witncEs  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  thn  place  7 
They  muHt  lie  there:  Go,  carry  them;  und  nmenr 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

"  Macbeth.  I'll  go  no  more ; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  'I  again,  I  dare  not. 

"  Lady  M.  Infirm  of  nnrpoee  ! 

Give  me  llie  daggers  :  'tis  the  eye  of  cliiiJhocid, 
lliat  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  ^Id  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt." 

We  require  the  aid  <rf  a  plastic  and  power- 
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ful  imagination,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situ- 
ation of  Lady  Macbeth  after  the  murder. 
She  had  for  tlie  oecasion  screwed  up  her 
courage  to  the  sticldnff-place ;  but  then  came 
the  reaction,  the  relaxmg  of  the  fibres,  quiv- 
ering with  the  consciousness  of  guilt — the 
reluctance  to  emerge  out  o^  congenial  dark- 
ness into  the  chill  dull  light  of  day,  the  ap- 
prehension of  discovery,  the  dread  necessity 
of  recording  all  around  her  henceforward  as 
enemies.  Crime  is  a  sort  of  terminal  figure 
with  two  faces,  of  which  the  one  turned  to- 
wards you  in  the  approach  is  full  of  meretri- 
cious smiles  and  fascination,  but  when  you 
have  taken  the  fatal  step  which  carries  you 
within  view  of  the  other  face,  you  behold  its 
every  muscle  distorted  by  misery  and  despair, 
and  encircled  by  the  writhing  and  hissing 
snakes  of  hell.  It  was  with  this  hideous  as- 
pect that  their  deed  now  glared  upon  Mac- 
beth and  his  wife,  and  they  felt  within  their 
inmost  soul  that — 

"  Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  £tist, 
Could  medicine  them  again  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  ihey  knew  yesternight." 

But  there  is  an  elasticity  in  human  nature* 
and  a  power  of  endurance,  which  enaible  it, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  to  face  the  exigencies 
of  its  situation,  whatever  those  may  be. 
The  fear  of  overwhelming  evil  impending, 
gave  Lady  Macbeth  the  power  to  play 
through  her  fearful  part  the  morning  after 
the  murder.  It  would  be  expected  that  on 
hearing  of  the  bloody  business  which  had 
been  that  night  transacted  in  her  castle,  she 
should  display  a  woman's  weakness,  and 
therefore  on  its  being  told  her,  her  nervous 
sensibility  appears  to  receive  a  grievous  blow, 
and  she  skilfully  shams  fainting.  Shak- 
speare  says  she  faints,  but  that  it  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance, and  agreeably  to  a  plan  formed  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband,  seems  clear  from 
the  circumstances.  Had  her  fainting  been 
real,  Macbeth  for  many  reasons  would  have 
been  the  first  to  attend  to  her,  because  in 
the  confusion  of  sense  attendant  on  her  re- 
turn to  consciousness  she  might  have  uttered 
words  calculated  to  betray  their  guilt,  as  she 
does  afterwards  while  walking  in  her  sleep 
before  the  doctor  and  her  lady  in  waiting. 
Again,  as  after  his  peculiar  fashion,  if  he 
really  loved  her,  mere  animal  instinct  would 
have  impelled  him  to  her  side,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  natural  feeling  of  sympathy.  But  he 
knows  she  is  acting,  and  therefore  suffers  her 
to  be  carried  out  by  othera,  without  paying 


any  particular  attention  to  the  affair,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  those  around  him  he  may  appear 
to  be  so  completely  smitten  with  the  king's 
tragical  death,  as  to  be  altogether  incapable 
of  thought  or  reflection. 

After  this.  Lady  Macbeth  gradually  recedes 
from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  the  play,  as 
every  one  must  feel,  descends  to  a  lower 
level.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  informing  soul  of 
the  tragedy,  and  where  her  presence  is  nei- 
ther seen  nor  felt,  the  poetry  loses  much  of 
its  grandeur  and  vitality.  The  scenes  at 
Macduff's  castle,  with  Malcolm  in  England, 
and  even  with  the  Witches,  may  be  resrarded 
as  proof  of  this.  Why  Shakspcare,  m  the 
latter  parts  of  the  tragedy,  should  not  ha?e 
made  more  use  of  Lady  Macbeth,  is  not  per- 
haps susceptible  of  explanation;  but  that 
the  character  was  not  worn  out,  that  it  migl\jt 
have  continued  much  longer  to  blaze  in  lurid 
brightness  beside  that  of  the  tyrant,  no  one,  1 
think,  can  doubt. 

However,  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is  com- 
plete as 'it  is,  though  as  a  help  to  our  imagi- 
nation we  might  have  wished  to  be  admitted 
more  freely  into  the  unhappy  queen's  confi- 
dence. All  we  are  permitted  to  know  is, 
that  she  underwent  at  intervals,  if  not  per- 
petually, the  lash  of  the  furies,  that  she  shun- 
ned society,  more  especially  that  of  her  own 
sex,  though,  as  would  from  many  circum- 
stances appear,  she  is  not  repaid  for  these 
sacrifices  by  the  entire  confidence  of  her  hus- 
band. 

This  we  gather  from  what  takes  place 
in  reference  to  the  murder  of  Banquo,  her 
connection  with  which  is  exceedingly  pecul- 
iar. She  docs  not  know  the  whole  scope  of 
her  husband's  intention,  but  she  evidently 
suspects  his  crime,  and  seems  not  to  be  un- 
willing he  should  hit  the  mark.  Shakspeare 
probably  expenenced  some  difficulty  in  co- 
ordinating those  two  evil  characters,  and 
seems  occasionally  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
which  of  them  he  should  attribute  the  greater 
wickedness.  Both  are  perpetually  meditat- 
ing on  crime,  musing  back  in  their  memories 
to  its  commission,  or  anticipating  it  in  fancy. 
Macbeth  is  the  incarnate  principle  of  selfish- 
ness, though  affection  for  his  wife  appears 
sometimes  lo  play  over  his  rugged  counte- 
nance, hke  lightning  over  a  dark  rock,  ren- 
dering it  bright,  but  at  the  same  time  reveal- 
ing its  native  deformity.  Egotism  never 
before  clothed  itself  in  so  fearful  a  form.  To 
enable  him  to  perform  in  peace  the  humblest 
functions  of  life,  his  passions  woald  dissolyst 
the  whole  fabric  of  nature,  and  introduce  ir- 
remediable confusion  mto  tans  «mi«te!«i6s\.. 
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This  he  expresses  boldly — "But  let  both 
worlds  disjoint  and  all  things  suffer,  ere  we 
will  eat  our  meat  in  fear."  Further  than 
this  the  pestilence  of  selfishness  could  not 
spread  its  infection.  Lady  Macbeth  is  here 
beginning  to  lose  her  influence.  She  does 
not  share  all  her  husband's  thoughts.  When 
moody,  he  retires  from  her,  finding  possibly 
that  her  beauty  brought  him  no  comfort. 
There  existed  a  consciousness  between  them 
which  acted  like  the  contrary  of  attraction. 
They  read  the  record  of  their  guilt  in  each 
other's  faces. 

The  last  scene  but  one  in  which   Lady 
Macbeth  appears  to  us  in  person  is  at  the 
banquet,  where  she  is  surrounded  by  lords 
and  thanes,  but  has  no  female  companion  or 
attendant.     Are  we  from  this  to  understand 
that  she  scorned  the  society  of  women — ^that 
ambition  had  so  far  unsexed  her  that  she  had 
no  relish  for  anything  but  politics  and  in- 
trigues of  state  ?    Nowhere,  however,  does 
she  show  to  greater  advantage  than  at  this 
banquet.   She  beholds  her  husband  disturbed 
by  supernatural    agencies;    but   her  spirit 
never  quails  for  an  instant.     Nothing  daunts 
her.     When  the  whole  court  is  disturbed  by 
the  king's  vagaries — when  suspicion  and  fear 
look  through  every  man's  eyes — when  she 
hears  Macbeth  holding  discourse  with  an  in- 
visible substance — she  preserves  the  unshak- 
en serenity  of  her  mind,  and  the  ruby  on  her 
cheek  is  never  blanched  for  an  instant.     She 
exhibits  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  self-possession — 
the  proud  dignity  which  springs  not  from 
place,  or  birth,  or  station,  but  from  the  indi- 
vidual character.     She  was  born  to   rule, 
because  superior  to  all  around  her ;  though 
crime  had  cast  a  blot  on   her  'scutcheon. 
When  the  quests  retire,  we  expect  to  hear 
her  chide  Macbeth,  but  pity  for  his  infirm- 
ities subdues  her  anger,  and  she  only  bids 
him  go  sleep  and  forget  it.     I  may  here  re- 
mark that,  with  all  Shakspeare's  genius,  he 
fails  to  impart  life  to  the  courtiers  of  Mac- 
beth, who  in  this  scene  appear  like  so  many 
automatons.     The  king  and  his  wife  fill  the 
scene,  as  it  were,  and  throw  every  one  who 
approaches  them  into  shadow.    The  effect 
might  have  been  more  powerful  had  the  re- 
ality of  a  banquet  been  presented  to  our 
minds.     Before  the  murder  and  the  spectre 
come  in  to  scare  away  festivity,  the  guests 
seem  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech, 
and  do  not  even  whisper  aside  to  each  other. 
Some  critics  may  defend  this,  or  even  dis- 
cover perfection  in  it,  but  to  me  it  appears  a 

Oar  imagiaBUxm  is  now  left  to  conjeeture 


how  it  was  with  Lady  Macbeth,  what  she 
thought,  what  she  suffered,  what  she  feared 
in  time  and  in  eternity,  before  her  mind  be- 
came completely  unhinged  under  the  dre^d 
visitation  of  insanity.  We  behold  her  no 
more  on  the  stage  as  a  woman ;  for  when 
she  appears  in»ner  ni^ht-clothes,  washing 
the  imaginary  stains  of  blood  from  her  hands, 
or  bearing  the  taper  which  her  senses  needed 
not,  she  is  little  better  than  a  corpse  endued 
with  the  power  of  utterance. 

'^  Doctor. — I  have  two  nights  watclied  with 
you,  but  can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report. 
When  was  it  she  last  walked  7 

**  Gentlewoman. — Since  his  majesty  went  into 
the  field,  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
her  night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take 
forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  and 
afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed :  yet 
all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

**  Doctor. — A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to 
receive  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the 
effects  of  watching. — in  this  slumbrous  agitation, 
besides  her  walking,  and  other  actual  perform- 
ances, what,  at  any  time,  have  you  beard  her 
say? 

*•  Genileu)oman. — That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  re- 
port after  her. 

"  Doctor. — You  may,  to  me;  and  'tis  most  fit 
you  should. 

**  Gentlewoman. — Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ; 
having  no  witness  to  confiim  my  speech. 

"  Enter  Ladv  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 
Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her; 
stand  close. 

"  Doctor. — How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

"  Gentlewoman. — Why,  it  stood  by  her;  she 
has  light  by  her  continually  ;  'tis  her  command. 

•*  Doctor. — You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

"  Gentlewoman. — Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

"  Doctor. — What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look 
how  she  rubs  her  hands. 

"  Gentlewoman. — It  is  an  accustomed  action 
with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have 
known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Lady  M. — Yet  here's  a  spot. 

"  Doctor. — Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down 
what  comes  from  her  to  satisfy  my  remembrance 
the  more  etronglv. 

'*  Lady  Af.— ^ut,  damned  spot !   out,  I  say ! — 

One  ;  two ;  why,  Uien  'tis  time  to  do 't Hell 

is  murky!  —  Fy,  my  lord,  fy !  a  soldier  and 
afear'd  ?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it, 
when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet 
who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had 
BO  much  blood  in  him  ? 

" Doctor. — Doyou  mark  that ? 

"  Lady  M. — The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  : 

Where  is  she  now  ? What,  will  these  hands 

ne'er  be  clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  ray  lord,  no 
more  o'  that;  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

*'  Doctor. — Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what 
you  should  not 

**  GFendmoaMm^— She   baa  spoke   what   she 
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should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that;  Heaven  knows 
what  she  has  known. 

"  Lady  M.— -Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.    Oh !  oh  !  oh  ! 

'*  J>oc/or.--What  a  sigh  is  there !  l*he  heart 
is  sorely  charged. 

'*  OeruUwoman, — I  would  not  hare  such  a  heart 
in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

"  Doctar.—WcW,  well,  well— 

"  (hntlewoman. — 'Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

"  Doctor. — This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice : 
Yet  I  have  known  those  who  have  walked  in  their 
sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

**  Lady  M,—  Wash  your  bands,  put  on  your 
nightpgown :  look  not  so  pale : — I  tell  you  yet 
a^n,  Banquo's  buried ;  be  cannot  come  out  of 
his  grave. 

"  />oc<or.— Even  so  ? 

"  Lady  M. — To  bed,  to  bed;  there's  knocking 
at  the  door.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me 
vour  hand :  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone :  To 
bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  {Exit  Lady  M,) 

"  Doctor, — Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  Un- 
natural deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. — 
God,  God,  fbrcive  us  all !    Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoynnce. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night ; 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazeu  my  sight; 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

"  Genllewoman. — Good  night,  good  doctor. 

{Excunty 

This  whole  scene  is  full  of  extraordinary 
suggestions.  When  Macbeth,  engaged  in 
preparations  for  civil  strife,  had  ceased  to  be 
constantly  by  her  side,  her  power  of  self-de- 
pendence would  seem  to  have  broken  down 
iDomediately.  She  could  not  sleep  without 
a  light  in  her  bedroom,  and  the  overwrought 
mind  put  the  body  in  motion  even  after  the 
senses  had  yieldecl  to  the  ordinary  influence 
of  sleep.  1  have  known  of  a  similar  case,  in 
which  a  lady,  who  had  contributed  to  her 
husband's  death,  could  never  sleep  without 
persons  in  the  room  with  her.  She  had  con- 
sequently a  relay  of  maids,  who,  when  her 
husband  was  away,  sat  up  in  turn  at  her 
bed-side,  and  these  she  would  often  terrify 
by  waking  suddenly  with  sharp  screams,  and 
in  convulsive  muscular  ^ony.  Her  seducer, 
with  whom  she  lived,  died  before  her,  and 
the  interval  between  his  death  and  her  own 
was  one  terrific  display  of  the  power  of  con- 
science. 

When  Macbeth  is  hemmed  round  by  ene- 
mies in  his  castle  of  Dunsinane,  he  is  startled 
by  a  cry  of  women  from  the  inner  chambers. 
He  inquires  what  it  signifies,  and  is  told  the 
queen  is  dead;  upon  which,  with  affected 


sang-froid,  he  begins  to  moralize,  but  during 
his  speech  suffers  it  distinctly  to  appear  that 
he  considers  the  play  of  life  over  for  him. 
Hearing  a  shriek  of  women  from  the  inner 
apartments,  he  asks — 

"  Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

"  Seyton. — The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

**  Macbeth. — She  should  nave  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.-> 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  his  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
Hiat  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

Afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of 
Malcolm,  Shakspeare  insinuates  that  Lady 
Macbeth  had  laid  violent  hands  on  herself, 
and  was  her  own  executioner.  Thus  this  im- 
petuous and  fiery  spirit,  once  so  full  of  hope 
and  ambition,  degenerntes,  under  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  remorse,  into  a  species  of 
idiocy,  and  is  ultimately  quenched  in  suicide 
— an  instructive,  but  appalling  lesson  ! 

Throughout  this  play,  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other,  not  excepting  even  **  Hamlet," 
we  obtain  glimpses  of  a  philosophy  which, 
on  some  future  occasion,  I  may  develop.  An 
idea  which  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  occurs 
in  Banquo's  speech  to  Fleance  : — 

"  Banquo. — Hold,  take  my  sword.  —  There's 
husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take  theo  that  too. 

[Gitinf;  his  dagger. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.     Merciful  powers  ! 
Restrain  me  in  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !— Give  me  my  sword  !** 

Steevens  has  a  note  on  the  passage  which 
indicates  a  finer  perception  than  he  usually 
displays,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
observed  all  that  Shakspeare  intends  to  ex- 
press. Banquo  says  he  is  afraid  to  sleep, 
because  in  that  state  he  has  to  struggle  with 
those  tempters  of  the  night,  mentioned  again 
in  "  Cymbeline,"  which  prompt  him  to  mur- 
ders, such,  perhaps,  as  that  of  Duncan  and 
Macbeth.  These  are  the  evil  spirits  that 
tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  and  are  gifted  with 
the  power  to  try  men  sleeping  or  waking, 
though  they  succeed  only  with  those  who 
wQfiuly  entertain  their  suggestions.  Milton 
represents  Satan  at  the  ear  of  Eve  pouring 
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disturbing  dreams  into  her  soul,  and  Shak- 
speare  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  the  same 
evil  intelligences  which  assumed  the  shape  of 
weird  sisters  on  the  blasted  heath  came  in- 
visibly to  Banquo  in  his  sleep  to  excite  him 
to  crime. 

This  leads  me  to  make,  ere  I  conclude, 
another  observation.  All  readers  must  have 
felt,  that  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  pow- 
erful charms  of  Shakspeare*8  poetry  lies  in 
the  communication  which  his  soul  appears  to 
be  carrying  on  before  us  with  the  invisible 
world.  No  other  writer,  if  we  except,  per- 
haps, Plato,  seems  to  be  so  completely  im- 
bued with  spirituality.  He  threw  up  the 
pinnacles  of  the  material  universe,  till  they 
touched  the  spiritual,  and  effected,  as  it  were, 
a  mingling  of  the  two  worlds.  His  imagery 
appears  often  to  be  bathed  in  supernatural 
light,  and  to  glitter  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Even  natural  agencies  assume,  at  his  bidding, 
metaphysical  qualities,  and  claim  affinity  with 
celestial  things.  Nor  is  there  in  this  any  in- 
consistency with  what  we  find  elsewhere  in 
his  writings,  where  he  throws  the  splendor  of 
his  genius  over  gross  and  offensive  imafires, 
which,  in  themselves,  would  be  revoltmg. 
In  him  they  seem  to  be  introduced,  because 
they  arc  in  nature  ;  and  because  he  thought 
it  perhaps  no  sin  to  speak  of  anything  which 
God  has  made.     He  saw  the  sun  shine  with 


impartial  rays  over  palace  and  hovel,  on  the 
pure  spring  and  on  the  fetid  pool,  and  con- 
tract no  pollution  by  the  process ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  make  his  fancy  imitate  the 
Titan,  and  range  over  the  whole  face  of  earth 
and  society,  without  succumbing  to  the  evil 
influences  of  either.  No  man's  writings 
make  us  so  completely  feel,  that  the  little 
circle  in  which  we  move  in  this  world,  is 
encompassed  by  another,  invisible  but  not 
unfelt.  With  him,  we  occasionally  walk  out 
of  reality  into  this  sphere  of  dreams  and 
visions,  spectres  and  apparitions,  and  all  that 
spiritual  machinery  by  which  the  thoughts 
of  some  men  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  into 
greatness,  and  impressed  with  the  image  and 
superscription  of  God.  I  find,  consequently, 
more  religion  in  him  than  in  a  thousand 
homilies.  His  spirit,  every  now  and  then, 
treads  the  empyrean,  whither  also  those  who 
habitually  converse  with  him  must  ascend. 
His  mind  was  as  limitless  as  the  universe. 
He  knew  not  what  he  believed,  because  he 
knew  not  what  was  possible,  but  had  a  faith 
as  boundless  as  omnipotence.  He  felt  that, 
in  this  only,  it  is  given  to  man  to  equal  his 
Creator,  in  that  he  can  believe  whatever  he 
can  do.  This  divine  principle  accordingly 
pervades  the  whole  works  of  Shakspeare, 
who,  of  all  men,  past  or  present,  is  perhaps 
the  furthest  from  a  skeptic. 


-»«- 


-»♦- 


PROCRASTINATION. 


nr    CHARLES    MACKAT. 


If  Fortune,  with  a  smiling  face. 

Strew  rose«  in  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up  f 

To-day.  mv  love,  to-day. 
But  should  she  froii|^  with  fiice  of  care, 

And  talk  of  coming  sorrow. 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  those  whoVe  wronged  us  owd  their  faults. 

And  kindly  pity  pray, 
When  shall  we  listen  and  forgive  I 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  stem  Justice  urge  rebuke, 

And  warmth  from  memory  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide  we  dare  f 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  those  to  whom  we  Owe  a  debt 

Are  harmed  unless  we  pay, 
When  shall  we  struggle  to  bie  just  I 

To<3btjr,  mj  love,  to^j.  ^ 


But  if  owr  debtors  sue  for  grace. 

On  pain  of  ruin  thorough, 
When  shall  we  grant  the  boon  they  seek  \ 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  Love,  estranged,  should  once  again 

Her  genial  smile  display. 
When  shall  we  kiss  her  proffered  lips  t 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  she  would  indulge  regret. 

Or  dwell  with  by-gone  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  weep,  if  weep  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

For  virtuous  acts  and  hannless  joys 

The  minutes  will  not  stay ; 
WeVe  always  time  to  welcome  them, 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  care,  resentment,  angry  words. 

And  unavailing  sorrow, 
Oome  far  too  soon,  if  they  appear 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  CASTLEREA6H. 


Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Viscoitnt  Castlereagh^  second  Marquess  of  Londonder- 
ry. Edited  by  his  brother,  Charles  Vane,  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  G.C.B., 
&c,    London :  1848. 


The  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  have 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  documents  con- 
tained in  the  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Castlereagh."  The  amount  of  posi- 
tive information,  in  any  true  sense  new  to  the 
Sublic,  is  far  less  than  we  had  anticipated, 
[uchy  however,  that  had  been  floating  about 
unfixed  is  here  authenticated  or  disproved.  A 
good  deal  that  had  been  misrepresented  is 
corrected,  or  the  means  of  correction  supplied. 
The  activity  of  those  who  war  against  the  es- 
tablished institutions  of  society  is  sustained  by 
an  untiring  impulse.  Those  wh.o  arc  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  or  contemplate  im- 
provements in  institutions  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  the  improvement  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  administered,  are  impatient  of  the  dog- 
matic and  disputative  spirit  when  it  is  disposed 
to  distiu*b  our  enjoyments  by  vindications 
which,  however  well-meant,  we  feel  to  be  un- 
necessary and  intrusive — and  thus  the  voice 
of  assailants  will  for  a  while  win  an  unde- 
served triumph.  The  character  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  has  suffered  more  from  these  causes 
than  that  of  any  other  public  man  of  our 
times.  The  object  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
publication  is,  by  such  documents  as  he  pos- 
sesses illustrative  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  offi- 
cial life,  to  place  his  brother's  character  in  a 
true  light. 

The  history  of  the  earliest  period  of  Castlc- 
reagh's  life  was  more  frequently  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  accounts  of  the  Insh  Re- 
bellion by  the  families  of  the  defeated  party 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  their  language 
was  naturally  colored  by  their  feelings. 
When  Lord  Castlereagh  was  taunted  in  1817 
as  the  perpetrator  of  savage  cruelties,  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  cruelties  utterly  alien 
to  his  nature,  and  which  in  point  of  actual 
fact,  he  was  the  chief  person  to  terminate, 
Mr.  Canning  indignantly  asked,  '*  If  the  Legis- 


lature has  consented  to  bury  in  darkness  the 
crimes  of  rebellion,  is  it  too  much  that  rebels, 
after  twenty  years,  should  forgive  the  crime 
of  being  forgiven  ?"  Without  imputing  to 
Tone,  and  M^evin,  and  such  writers,  any  de- 
sire to  falsify  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and 
while  forming  our  notion  of  the  scenes  in 
which,  very  much  from  their  own  accounts, 
it  is  plain  that  they  had  not  the  means  of 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  rep- 
resent truly  either  the  motives  or  the  acts  of 
the  Government.  Of  the  crimes  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Irish  insurrections  of  1708  and 
1803,  we  think  it  impossible  to  form  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate,  as  whatever  be  the  real 
or  supposed  wrongs  which  armed  resistance 
would  redress,  no  wrong  can  be  so  great — no 
evil  so  hopelessly  intolerable,  as  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  settled  order  of  society.  A  na- 
tion must  be  all  but  unanimous  to  justify  Rev- 
olution. 

The  strong  opposition  with  which  the 
measure  of  a  legislative  union  with  Great 
Britain  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  the 
weaker  island,  and  the  continued  agitation 
for  its  repeal,  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  chief  instruments  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  to  this  we  owe  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  to  this  hour  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  distinct  notion  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  or  Lord  Clare.  If  the  family  of 
Lord  Clare  possess  the  means  of  bringing  the 
history  of  that  remarkable  man  before  the  pub- 
lic, or  if  even  the  few  fugitive  pamphlets  in 
which  his  speeches,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  Ireland, 
were  printed,  could  be  collected  and  publish- 
ed with  buch  notes  as,  after  an  interval  of 
fifty  years,  are  necessary  to  render  them  fully 
intelligible,  something  would  be  done  for  the 
history  of  the  country  that  in  a  few  years 
will  be  impossible.     Mr.  Wills  in  his  Lives  of 
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Distin^ished  Irishmen — ^Mr.  Grattan  In  the 
Memoirs  of  his  father — Mr.  Madden  in  hb 
Life  of  Emmet — and  the  author  of  "  The 
Gallery  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,**  in  the  Dub- 
lin University  Magazine,  have  each  preserved 
many  traits  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  s  charac- 
ter. But  what  we  want  and  wish  are  his  own 
speeches  and  letters — anything  actually  and 
entirely  his  own.  Differing  with  him  in 
many  things — agreeing  with  him  perhaps  in 
nothing,  we  feel  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of 
him  the  stamp  of  indomitable  power — a  man 
whose  image  should  not  be  lost.  With  re- 
spect to  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  delay  of  bringing  his  biography 
before  the  public  has  occasioned  irreparable 
loss.  Lord  Londonderry,  who  himself  writes 
a  memoir  of  his  brother  prefixed  to  these 
volumes,  tells  us,  that  after  a  communication 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  wished  to 
engage  in  the  task,  a  series  of  private  letters, 
extending  over  twenty-five  years,  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  vessel  that  sailed 
for  India  with  the  bishop's  effects  was  lost,and 
in  it  the  letters  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and,  we 
presume,  other  materials  collected  to  illus- 
trate his  life.  His  official  correspondence  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate.  The  executors  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  (we  call  him  throughout  by 
the  name  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  in 
history)  thought  the  papers  might  be  public 
property,  and  claimed  as  such  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  purpose  of  releasing  them- 
selves from  responsibility,  they  placed  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
from  which,  after  long  delays,  and  whatXord 
Londonderry  describes  as  "  the  highly  honor- 
able and  straightforward  conduct  of  Lord 
Palmerston,"  a  great  mass  of  papers,  public 
and  private,  were  delivered  to  him.  "On 
examination  of  the  documents,"  he  adds,  "  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  discovered  many  chasms 
and  losses."  In  short,  anything  that  any  one 
for  any  purpose  might  wish  concealed,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  now  before  us. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  single  new  fact,  with 
reference  to  any  one  concerned  either  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  or  the  furtherance 
of  the  legislative  union,  is  communicated. 
There  is  nothing  that  throws  any  light  on  the 
secret  history  of  either.  The  correspondence 
is  the  correspondence  of  the  Irish  secretary's 
office,  after  every  document  of  any  peculiar 
interest  has  been  withdrawn.  Many  of  the 
letters  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  the  letters 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  officially  at- 
tached to  them.  The  passion  of  authorship 
must  bare  been  strong  with  Lord  London- 


derry when  he  undertook  this  voluminous 
compilation,  which,  if  continued  on  anything 
like  the  scale  on  which  it  has  been  commenced, 
must,  we  should  think,  reach  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  volumes.  Four  are  devoted  to 
the  time  of  his  brother's  Irish  Secretaryship  ; 
the  two  first  of  which  (the  Part  now  publish- 
ed) relate  to  the  years  1798  and  1799. 

The  work  opens  with  a  biographical  me- 
moir. We  omit  the  links  which  connect  the 
Londonderry  Stewarts  with  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  descend  at  once  from  the 
heights  on  which  Lord  Londonderry  would 
place  us  to  Robert  Stewart  who  represented 
the  county  of  Down  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  who  was  the  first  Marquess  of  London- 
derry. Robert  was  twice  married  ;  first  to 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Hertford  ; 
of  this  marriage  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
only  surviving  issue.  His  second  wife,  sister 
of  Lord  Camden,  was  the  mother  of  our  au- 
thor. 

Robert,  our  hero,  was  bom  in  1769.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Armagh ; 
and,  at  seventeen,  was  entered  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  appears  to  have 
remained  there  but  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a 
half.  His  tutor,  writing  to  Lord  London- 
derry in  1840,  describes  him  as  remarkably 
successful  in  his  college  examinations.  At 
his  third  half-yearly  examination,  the  last 
which  he  passed,  "  he  was  first  in  the  first 
class."  After  leaving  college,  he  made  the 
Grand  Tour ;  and  on  his  return,  commenced 
political  life  by  a  successful  contest  against 
the  Downshire  family  for  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Down.  At  the  hustings  he 
gave  a  pledge  to  support  Reform.  This 
was  in  1790.  When,  in  1793,  the  Catholics? 
were  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise,  he 
said,  that  he  thought  this  a  sufficient  Re- 
form. 

"For  a  few  spssions  he  voted  generally  with  tlie 
Opposition.  However,  the  turbulent  development 
of  the  etate  of  Ireland  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  come  to  more  decided  conclusions.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  system  of  strong  measures 
was  adopted  by  the  Irish  Administration,  in  order 
to  silence  rebellion  by  terror,  or  extinguish  it  by 
severity,  we  find  Lord  Castlereagh  among  the 
warmest  of  its  supporters." — Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Lord  Londondeny  passes  rapidly  over  his 
brother's  public  life  in  Ireland,  leaving  the 
documents  given  in  his  volumes  to  speak  for 
themselves.  When  Lord  Camden  succeeded 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  Viceroy,  with  Pelham  as 
Chief  Secretary,  an  incautious  or  intemperate 
speech  of  Pelham's  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  led  to  his  return  to  England  in  disgust, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  acted  as  bis  iocum 
tenens  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  was  himself 
appointed  Chief  Secretary,  which  office  he 
filled  during  the  important  period  of  the 
Union  arrangements. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  follow  Lord 
Londondeny  in  running  over  the  remaining 
incidents  oi  Lord  Castlereagh 's  life,  than  at 
the  moment  dwelling  on  topics  to  which  we 
must  return. 

When  the  Union  was  accomplished,  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  London.  Pitt*s 
retirement  delayed  his  appointment  to  office 
till  1802.  Under  Addinston's  Administra- 
tion he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

"  When  Pitt  resumed  tlie  direction  of  affitirs, 
Lord  Castlereajirh  continued  to  preside  over  the 
Board  of  Control,  till,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  and  Colonial  De- 
partment. Party  prejudices  operated  so  strongly 
against  him,  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  failed,  after 
an  expensive  contest,  to  obtain  his  re-election  for 
the  county  of  Down." 

On  Pitt's  death,  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
his  colleagues  in  office  resigned. 

"On  the  resignation  of  the  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  Administration,  in  1807,  and  the  formation 
of  that  of  Mr.  Percival,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  re- 
placed in  his  former  situation  of  Minister  of  the 
War  Department,  in  which  he  continued  till  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  and  his  duel  with  Mr. 
Canning." 

On  the  death  of  Percival,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death. 
To  him,  we  believe,  Lord  Londonderry  is 
right  in  ascribing  the  carr}'ing  out  into  per- 
fect effect  the  policy  of  assisting  the  Spanish 
people  when  they  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  their  national  indepenaence.  To 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  also  due  the  selection  of 
the  Great  General  by  whom  the  European 
war  was  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termina- 
tion. Lord  Londonderry  discui>ses  at  con- 
siderable length  Lord  Casllereagh's  diplo- 
matic movements  at  Chatillon,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris  and  Vienna.  That  the  ar- 
rangements entered  into  by  the  Congress 
should  have  preserved  peace  so  long  among 
the  principal  European  powers  is  no  slight 
evidence  of  the  ^ood  faith  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  and,  above  all,  tells  favorably 
for  England  and  her  representative,  who 
was  in  the  proud  position  of  arbiter  between 
contending  nations. 


"  In  the  year  1821,  on  the  decease  of  hisfather» 
Lord  Castlereagh  became  Marquess  of  London- 
derry. The  political  horizon  had  at  this  time  be- 
come overcast  A  Congress  was  to  be  held  at 
Vienna  and  Verona  on  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  the 
insurrection  of  Greece  had  also  renden»d  the  posi- 
tion of  England  between  Russia  and  Che  rorte 
very  tickliiHi  and  difficult :  and  the  continuance  of 
disturbances  in  Ireland  excited  uneasiness.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  strong  mind  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, harassed  by  Parliamentary  warfare,  and 
worn  out  by  incessant  toil,  began  to  break  down." 

Lord  Castlereagh's  attention  to  business 
was  unremitting.  He  himself  wrote  the 
draft  of  every  despatch  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  his 
health  manifestly  declined.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  represent  England  at 
a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain ;  and  laborious  as  was  the 
duty  which  this  involved,  he  looked  forward 
to  change  of  scene  and  occupation  as  likely 
to  afford  relief  and  recreation.  There  was 
over  his  mind  a  haunting  feeling  of  some 
coming  illness.  He  had  been  suffcjing  from 
gout  at  the  clojte  of  the  session,  and  appre- 
hended the  increase  of  the  disease,  if  not 
speedily  arrested,  as  likely  to  interrupt  public 
business,  and  interfere  with  the  King's  visit 
to  Scotland,  and  his  own  attendance  at  Con- 
gress. Medicines  were  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  system,  but  they 
brought  on  depression  of  spirits  and  nervous 
fever.  His  handwriting,  in  general  remark- 
able for  its  neatness,  was  so  changed  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  that  the  official  docu- 
ments which  he  wrote  or  subscribed  were 
scarce  legible  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  hand.  Still,  the  th'  ught 
of  his  mind  being  affected  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  till  it  was  observed,  at  the  same  cab- 
inet council,  by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  King  wrote  to  Lord  LiTer- 
pool  on  the  subject.  The  Duke  communi- 
cated with  Lord  Castlereagh's  physician. 
This  was  on  Saturday.  The  physician  order- 
ed him  to  the  country,  and  followed  him 
thither  the  next  day.  •' Early  on  Monday 
morning,  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  Lord 
Londonderry,  who  was  in  his  dressing-room, 
but  before  he  could  reach  it,  his  patient  had 
committed  the  fatal  act,  and  life  was  almost 
immediately  extinct." 

Our  biographer,  before  tracing  the  private 
character  of  his  brother,  calls  us  for  a  mo- 
ment to  dwell  on  that  of  his  father,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  estimable  country  gen- 
tleman, living  on  his  own  estate,  dealing  rea- 
sonably with  his  tenants,  and  assiatin^  th^ 
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poor  in  seasons  of  distress — practising  vir- 
tues which  endeared  him  to  the  persons 
among  whom  he  resided,  but  which  are  not, 
we  trust,  so  rare  in  Ireland  as  to  distinguish 
him  frum  a  thousand  others.  His  example  hi 
described  as  operating  on  his  son — our  Lord 
Castlereagh — the  second  Marquess.  Some 
improvements  in  the  town  of  Castlereagh 
from  which  his  title  is  taken,  are  described 
as  Lord  Castlereagh's  work.  He  assisted  in 
building  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  there,  and 
he  built  one  at  Strangford.  He  is  described 
by  Lord  Londonderry  as  a  muniGcent  patron 
of  letters.  He  aided  the  Belfast  Academy 
with  his  countenance  and  his  money,  and 
wrote  papers  in  its  praise  in  a  magazine 
called  the  Belfast  Athenaeum.  He  helped 
Bunting  to  bring  out  his  collection  of  **  Irish 
Melodies ;"  and  what  surprises  us  very 
much,  "  the  translations  from  Carolan  [in 
Bunting's  Melodies]  were  moulded  into  their 
present  jshape  by  hw  masterly  hand." 

"  He  was  the  means  of  establiah^nfir  in  Dublin 
a '  Gaelic  ISociety/  the  object  of  which  was  to  en- 
couni<re  writers  in  the  ancient  Erse,  and  transla- 
tions from  scarce  works  in  verse  and  prose.  This 
Society  went  on  well  for  some  time ;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  their  proceedings  was  printed,  highly 
crcdiUibIc  to  all  who  had  contributed  towards  it. 
Theophilns  0'Hannc|ran  was  the  secretary,  a  man 
who  was  quite  a  genius,  and  a  scholar  of  unrival- 
led atuinments,  but  who  possessed  not  an  atom 
of  discretion.  The  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  En|;lnnd  withdrew  his  attention  from  this  local 
institution,  and  it  was  in  consequence  discontin- 
ued. The  Ust  service  he  rendered  it  was  releas- 
ing poor  O'HtnnegTin  from  the  SherifTs,  where 
he  was  confined  for  a  considerable  debt." 

"  A  munificent  patron  of  letters."  We 
are  not  quite  disposed  to  assent  to  this 
praise,  though  we  are  glad  that  Lord  Lon- 
donderry has  recorded  it.  It  shons  ludi- 
crously enough  what  great  men  mean  when 
they  speak  of  rewarding  letters.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry thinks  his  brother's  patronage  of 
men  of  genius  one  of  his  great  claims  on  the 
admiration  of  the  public,  and  he  produces  as 
a  proof  of  it  that  he  encourages  writers  in  the 
ancient  Erse,  and  releases  from  the  sheriff  a 
writer  whom  he  admires.  0*Hannegan  may 
have  been  a  fitting  object  of  charity,  and  to 
have  paid  his  debts  may  have  proved  Lord 
Castlereagh's  consideration  for  his  creditors — 
for  the  poor  fellow  does  not  seem  to  have  got 
anything  for  himself.  That  this  should  be 
solemnly  recorded  as  a  proof  of  a  British 
minister's  patronage  of  genius  is  too  bad. 

The  following  details  of  his  peraonal  habits 
Mre  worth  preservmg : — 


"  In  his  house  he  was  never  heard  to  murmur 
at  anylhinff,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  speak  in  a 
harsh  or  hasty  manner  to  any  of  his  servants, 
whom  he  bad  not  changed  for  years.  He  was  of 
abstemious  habits,  often  tastinnf  of  but  few  dishes, 
and  taking  moderately  of  wme.  He  generally 
dressed  himself  without  assistance.  When  in  the 
country,  and  without  company,  he  always  retired 
early  to  his  library,  where  he  usually  remained 
two  or  three  hours,  and  retired  to  lied  without 
sup|)er.  His  usual  hour  for  rising  was  seven  in 
the  winter,  and  in  summer,  five  in  the  morning, 
never  omitting  to  walk  before  breakfast  when  the 
weather  admitted  of  it.  He  was  fond  of  planting, 
puning,  and  grafting  with  his  own  hands,  and 
nis  parterre  of  native  and  exotic  flowers  at  Cray- 
farm  was  choice,  though  not  extensive. 

''Political  despatches,  which  daily  arrived, 
were  disposed  of  bv  him  with  the  utmost  order, 
exactness,  and  regularity,  and  his  visitors  scarcely 
missed  his  company  while  he  attended  to  them. 
At  public  worship  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  and 
had  prayers  reaa  in  his  family  once  every  day, 
sometimes  in  the  morning,  but  oftener  in  the  even- 
ing. Field  sports  he  al^ndoned  long  before  his 
death ;  but  he  had  a  kennel  of  pointers  and  grey- 
bounds.  ^Ms  ear  for  music  was  excellent,  and 
though  an  indifferent  player  on  the  violoncello,  he 
would  often  sit  down  ana  take  part  in  a  concerto, 
and  join  in  any  music  that  was  going  on. 

"  He  was  very  tenacious  of  aU  his  early  friend- 
ships. The  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the  late  Mr. 
Holford  were  the  most  dear  to  him.  His 
mind  was  much  fixed  on  putting  upon  record  the 
history  of  the  Union,  and  the  events  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it:— in  fact,  of  his  own  administra- 
tion in  Ireland.  It  was  a  project  which  I  know 
he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  it  was  oAen  talked 
of  to  some  gentlemen  of  reputation  as  men  of  let- 
ters in  Ireland.  One  of  these,  a  particular  friend 
of  l^rd  Castlereagh's,  declined  the  undertaking, 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously,  and  as  he 
thought  satisfactorily  execute  it  in  the  sense  of 
the  minister — and  yet  their  friendship  continued 
uninterrupted. 

"  In  stature  he  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  his 
manners  were  perfect,  his  features  commanding. 
His  appearance,  when  full-dressed,  was  particu- 
larly graceful ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Fourth  he  was  remarked  for  the  graceful  dig- 
nity of  his  mien  and  manner,  which,  as  I  have 
heard  it  more  than  once  observed,  might  well  have 
caused  him,  when  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  Sovereign.  Although  a  cour- 
tier, yet  in  private  life  no  man  could  be  less 
assuming,  and  his  affability  at  once  dissipated  that 
timidity  which  intercourse  with  high  rank  some- 
times produces." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  part  of  Lord 
Londonderry's  work  is  that  m  which  ho  re- 
plies to  Lord  Brougham's  account  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  his  '*  Statesmen  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third."  Among  the  many 
infelicitous  sketches  in  that  very  amusing  book 
perhaps  that  which  is  of  least  Yalae  is  that 
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of  Lord  Castlereagh.  By  him  Castlercagb 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  the  meanest  pow- 
ers, of  the  most  vulgar  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions. The  passages  which  Moore  and  Byron 
have  hitched  into  rhyme  as  specimens  of  his 
oratory  are  put  forward  with  all  tht;  gravity 
of  a  witness.  We  suppose  there  was  L^round 
enough  for  such  jokes,  and  the  ground  being 
•  once  laid  jokes  enough  would  be  perpetrated  ; 
but  fiOrd  Cjistlereagh  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
graceful  and  effective  speaker  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  t4usk  of  inculpation  is 
always  an  easy  one,  and  even  where  the  means 
of  defence  are  most  perfect  there  must  be 
often  reasons  for  silence  that  can  scarcely  be 
fittingly  assigrned,  and  that  this  often  places  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  a  situation  of  such  per- 
plexity that  it  may  be  even  a  dexterous  escape 
from  worse  dangers  to  expose  himself  to  the 
arrows  of  the  witlings.  In  Brougham's 
sketch  there  is  one  important  acknowledg- 
ment— that  all  the  personal  imputations  of 
cruelty  against  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Ireland 
were  mere  calumny.  Lord  I-#ondonderry  has 
published  a  number  of  very  interesting  let- 
ters, to  show  the  estimate  in  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  wsis  held  by  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time.  We  wish  we  could  abridge  these 
letters,  but  so  much  depends  on  the  ver}' 
words  in  which  thev  are  written,  that  could 
even  the  facts  recorded  be  prcsen'od,  the  im- 
pression which  they  leave  of  the  affection 
with  which  this  great  statesman  was  regarded 
by  his  friends  would  be  lost. 

In  one  letter  of  Lord  Welleslev,  he  dwells 
on  the  aid  given  by  Lord  C-astlereagh  to 
sustain  him  in  his  Indian  policy,  and  refers  to 
his  despatches  from  India  in  support  of  this 
statement. 

**  But  I  must  add,"  lie  mvs,  **  one  circumstance 
which  does  not  ap|M?ar  in  thoi^o  dc^ipatches.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  my  ndministRition  he  never 
interfered  in  the  slightest  decree  in  the  vast 
patronafi^  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  ho  took 
oflpcciafcare  to  signify  this  determination  to  the 
expectants  by  whom  tie  was  surrounded  and  to 
me.  In  his  published  dcsfiatches  munv  examples 
occur  of  great  ubilities  and  stitesman-^ike  viewe, 
and  they  are  all  written  in  a  style  more  worthy 
of  imitation  than  of  censure. 

**  From  the  year  1812  I  had  no  intercouse  with 
your  brother  until  the  close  of  the  year  1821 ,  when 
I  was  called  to  undertake  the  arduous  charge  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  that  occasion  I 
had  repeated  private  interviews  with  your  brother, 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  In^land  were 
of  the  most  liberal  description,  most  favorable  to 
all  the  just  views  and  interests  of  our  Roman  Cath- 
olic fellow-subnectt,  and  most  practically  beneficial 
to  the  general  welfare,  happiness,  and  prosperi* 


ty  of  Ireland.  lie  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  every  circumstance  relating;  to  Irish  afHiini, 
and  he  was  most  sinceroly  and  faithfully  attached 
to  tlie  cause  of  Ireland." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Alison  arc  quoted, 
and  each  expresses  that  high  admiration  of 
Lord  Czistlereagh  which  will  soon  become  the 
fixed  conviction  of  all  sober-judging  men,  of 
whatever  party.  A  sentence  of  Croker's 
describes  him  well : — 

**  Of  Lord  Londonderr}'  [Castlereagh]  Mr. 
Wilberforce  seemed  at  first  to  have  formed  a 
very  low,  and  we  need  not  add,  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion  ;  but  when  his  Lordship's  situa- 
tion became  more  prominent,  and  his  charac- 
ter better  defined,  that  polished  benevolence, 
that  high  and  calm  s<*nse  of  honor,  that  con- 
summate address,  that  inflexible  firmness,  and 
that  profound  and  yet  unostentatious  sagacity, 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Wilberforce, 
as  they  did  uf  reluctant  senates  at  home,  and 
of  suspicious  cabinets  abroad.'' 

A  letter  of  Lord  Ripon's — too  long  for  us 
to  quote — gives  a  very  striking  proof  of  Lord 
(^istlerea<rh's  presence  of  mind  and  instant 
decision,  in  a  case  of  considerable  difficulty. 
To  his  insisting  on  reinforcing  BliicluT  after 
his  first  march  to  Paris,  with  two  corps  of 
Russians  and  Prussians,  bc^longing  to  Bema- 
(lotte*s  army,  without  a  communication  with 
Bernadotte,  Lord  Ripon  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  of  Laon.  Tlie  difficulty 
was  regarded  as  insurmountable.  '*  He  was 
at  the  council  when  the  matter  was  discussed. 
The  moment  he  understood  that  militarily 
speaking,  the  proposed  plan  was  indispensa- 
ble to  succ(*ss,  he  took  his  line.  He  stated 
that,  in  that  case,  the  plan  must  be  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  orders  immefiiately  given  ; 
that  England  had  a  right  to  expect  that  her 
allies  would  not  be  deterred  from  a  decisive 
course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been 
urged  ;  and  he  boldly  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  any  consequences  as  regarded 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sw(»den.  His  advice 
prevailed ;  Blucher's  army  wtis  reinforced  in 
time  ;  the  battle  of  Laon  was  fouglit  success- 
fully ;  and  no  further  efforts  of  Buonaparte 
could  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Paris, 
and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city." 

How  he  was  appreciated  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall : — 

"  I  rememb(;r  as  well  as  yesterday  meeting 
Eldon  the  morning  when  the  despatches 
came  over  giving  an  account  of  the  iKittle  of 
Laon.  I  met  him  in  the  passage  near  the 
Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer's    house  ia 
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Downing  Street,  going  into  the  Park.  We 
walked  together  through  the  Park ;  he  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  said,  <  I  have  been 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  on  purpose  to  read  over 
the  Dcspatciies  at  my  leisure/  He  then  said, 
with  the  energy  which  you  will  recollect 
he  used  when  his  mind  was  intent  on  any 
idea,  '  We  are  indebted  to  Castlereagh  for 
everything.  I  verily  believe  that  no  man  in 
England,  but  Castlereagh,  could  hare  done 
what  he  has.'  " 

We  cannot  omit  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel :— "  I  doubt  whether  any  public  man, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,)  within  the  last  half  century,  possessed 
the  combination  of  'qualities,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  ef- 
fect, under  the  same  circumstances,  what 
Lord  Londonderry  did  effect  in  regard  to  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the  great  political 
transactions  of  1818,  1814,  and  1816.  To 
do  these  things  required  a  rare  union  of  high 
and  generous  feelings,  courteous  and  prepos- 
sessing manners,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  cool 
head,  great  temper,  great  industry,  great  for- 
titude, great  courage — moral  and  personal — 
that  command  and  influence  which  makes 
other  men  willing  instruments,  and  all  these 
qualities  combined  with  disdain  for  low  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  and  with  spotless  integrity." 

The  great  measure  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity 
will  chiefly  rest,  is  the  Legislative  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  that 
great  measure  the  advantages  are  not  vet 
nilly  felt.  It  was  impossible,  absolutely  im- 
possible, when  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  established,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  1782  obtained,  that  the  alternative, 
of  union  with  England  or  absolute  separation, 
could  be  avoided.  The  inconvenient  fiction 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties enough.  The  reality  was  a  thing  ut- 
terly unmanageable.  Till  1782,  the  conclave 
called  a  Parliament  bore  as  near  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  as 
did  the  Parliaments  of  Rouen  or  Gascony. 
The  members  of  what  was  called  the  House 
of  Commons  being  once  elected,  or  more  often 
nominated,  sate  for  the  life  of  the  monarch. 
They  had  no  power  of  originating  any  meas- 
ure, and  could  do  little  more  than  delay  fiat- 
ing  the  orders  of  England.  Once  in  two 
years  the  Lord-Lieutenant  went  over  to  Ire- 
land, resided  for  a  few  months  at  the  Castle ; 
struggled,  often  in  vain,  to  give  a  few  places 
and  pensions  among  his  fnends,  and  disap- 
peared. The  sittings  of  the  Parliament  were 
also  jbieniuaJ:  tbe  Kwg'B  business,  as  they 


called  the  management  of  Ireland,  was  farm- 
ed out  to  some  great  families,  who  divided 
among  themselves  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
kingdom ;  who  intercepted  from  the  people 
every  good  which  they  could  not  render  profit- 
able to  themselves,  and  who,  like  other 
agents,  did  all  they  could  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  their  employers  should  be  able  to 
dispense  with  their  services,  or  even  learn  the 
principles  on  which  their  administratioif  was 
conducted.  If  there  ever  was  a  system  re- 
quiring entire  change,  it  was  that  by  which 
Ireland  was  ruled.  It  was  impossible  that  it 
should  be.  allowed  to  continue,  and  its  ex- 
tinction was  at  the  same  moment  the  object 
of  two  parties  earnestly  at  work,  each  to  re- 
alize its  own  project  of  improvement — each 
seeking  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  its  ul- 
timate purpose,  the  one  contemplating  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  other  their  entire 
separation.  Had  the  first  more  distinctly 
made  their  object  known,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  might  have  more  perfectly  succeeded  ; 
for  a  reform  in  Parliament  was,  we  believe,  in 
the  first  period  of  their  association,  the  limit 
of  the  objects  which  Addis  Enrnaet,  and  the 
others  who  acted  with  him,  had  in  view. 
This  and  the  measure  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation would  have  been  shown  as  more 
attainable  by  means  of  the  union  of  the 
Legislatures  than  by  any  other  course.  The 
desperate  one  of  civil  war  was  certainly  not 
contemplated  when  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  first  formed. 

The  theory  of  Ireland's  legislative  inde- 

{)endence  was  likely  to  have  produced  singu- 
ar  inconvenience,  when,  on  George  the 
Third's  illness,  different  views  were  taken  by 
the  two  Legislatures  on  the  question  of  the 
regency,  and  this  incident  almost  compelled 
the  more  powerful  nation  to  save  herself  from 
the  recurrence  of  an  embarrassment  which 
went  to  the  very  root  of  the  monarchical 
principle.  The  thought  of  a  legislative 
union  had  been  long  familiar  to  thinking 
minds.  The  Irish  Privy  Council,  in  1076, 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  proposed  an  incorporate  union  of 
the  Legislatures  as  the  only  means  of  im- 
proving the  commerce  of  Ireland.  Sir  Will- 
iam Petty  saw  it  in  the  same  light.  "  There 
are,"  says  he,  "  three  legislative  powers,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which, 
instead  of  imiting  together,  do  often  cross 
upon  each  other's  trade,  not  only  as  if  they 
were  foreigners  to  each  other,  but  sometimes 
08  enemies." 

"  I  have  always,"  said  the  late  Duke  of 
BicbiDond  to  tbe  volunteers,  when  asked  for  hia 
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adyice  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  reform, 
"  I  have  always  thought  it  for  the  interest  of 
the  two  islands  to  be  incorporated  and  form 
one  and  the  same  kingdom,  with  the  same 
Lemslaturc,  meeting  sometimes  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  England."  In  1785,  Mr.  Foster, 
Chancellor  of  the  Iru«h  Exchequer,  said,  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  "  Things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are.  Commercial  jealousy  is 
roused,  and  it  will  increase  with  two  inde- 
pendent Legislatures.  Without  an  united 
mterest  in  commerce,  in  a  commercial  empire, 
political  union  will  receive  many  shocks,  and 
Meparation  of  interest  must  threaten  separa- 
tum of  connection,  which  every  honest  Irish- 
man must  shudder  to  look  to  as  a  possible 
event"  "  Mr.  Orattan  declared,  even  after 
the  boasted  settlement  of  1782,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Ireland  neither  possessed  the 
substance  nor  the  shadow  of  independence ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  Februar)%  1700,  he  asked, 
*  What  has  our  renewed  constitution  as  yet 
produced  ?  A  place  bill  ?  No.  A  pension 
bill  ?  No.  Any  great  or  good  measure  ? 
No.  But  a  city  police  bill — a  press  bill — a 
riot  act — great  increase  of  pensions — fourteen 
new  places  for  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
a  most  notorious  and  corrupt  sale  of  peer- 
ages.' "* 

In  the  very  first  letter  of  the  Castlereagh 
Papers,  Lord  Camden — within  two  years 
after  sent  over  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland 
— ^writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  (it  was 
1793)  of  unfixed  politics,  and  one  of  what  Hor- 
ace Walpole  calls  "the  flying  squadron  of 
patriots,  in  the  following  words : — "  I  have 
no  conception  in  these  times,  when  rights  are 
pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  reform 
knows  no  bounds,  of  giving  to  any  nation,  and 
less  to  one  of  the  description  of  yours,  whose 
characteristic  is  certainly  not  mrideration,  the 
sort  of  latitude  which  the  questions  about  to 
take  place  in  Ireland  will  give  them.  I 
inherit,  and,  upon  consideration,  am  clearly 
of  my  father's  opinion,  that  Ireland  must  be 
our  proWnce  if  she  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
a  union,  and  if  she  would,  she  ou«rht  and 
would  enjoy  reciprocal  benefits  with  this 
country.  This  is  my  opinion  ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  your  politics  there,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  maintain  that  opinion  or  to  act 
in  consequence  of  it."  The  non-existence 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  in  any  true  sense,  is 
well  described  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  The  Gamers  Up,**  published  in 
Dublin  a  few  months  ago  : — 

"  Ireland  sever  had  a  Parliament ;  no,  not 
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even  in  1782  ;  no,  not  even  in  1792.  It  ia 
one  of  the  monster  delusions  of  the  day  to 
dream  that  Ireland  ever  had  a  Parliament,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  party  now  usi^s  the 
word.  It  possessed  a  council,  selected  ex- 
clusively from  an  ascendant  minority,  and  on 
which  England  conferred  greater  or  less 
powers  of  legislation  from  time  to  time.  The 
very  circumstance  of  England  having  previous 
to  it«  extinction  enlarged  those  powers,  is 
evidence  of  its  having  the  power  of  diminishing 
or  annihilating  them  ;  and  this  is  not  a  Parlia- 
ment. I,  for  mv  part,  look  upon  the  whole 
*  carriage  of  the  ('nion*  as  a  solemn  mockery, 
got  up  to  conceal  the  £ict,  which  was,  that 
the  British  Parliament  willed  the  extinction  of 
the  local  legislature,  and  preferred  having  ita 
own  consent  to  openly  exercising  the  power 
it  possessed.  The  pompous  declaration  of 
this  Irish  Council,  that  '  none  but  the  king, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  had  power 
to  make  laws  for  Ireland,'  was  of  as  much  sig- 
nificance as  the  *for  ever*  so  frequenUy 
adopted  in  solemn  acts  of  legislation,  and  as 
frequently  violated.  The  Irish 'Parliament' 
wjis  a  council,  introduced  by  the  English  into 
a  conquered  country,  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses, and  extininiishable  at  pleasure.  Of 
what  avail  was  4ho  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  British, 
if  it  was  independent  already  ?  And  if  it  was 
not,  was  not  the  independence  resumable, 
notwithstanding  the  formal  *  for  ever  ?' 

"  No— a  Parliamest — a  self-existing,  par- 
amount, constitutional  council  of  the  nation 
nettr  existed  in  Ireland ; — or,  if  it  did,  it  was 
the  magnum  concilium  we  liav<^  heard  of 
lately.  If  it  did,  it  never  could  have  had  its 
powers  limittMl  or  enlarged  by  another  council, 
once  they  were  settled  ;  it  never  could  have 
annihilated  itself,  or  been  annihilated,  except 
by  the  conquest  of  the  nation.  We  were,  up 
to  1 800,  a  colony,  not  a  kingdom  ;  and  as 
such  our  true  '  Constitution*  lay  within  the 
Constitution  of  the  parent  State.  The  fatal 
mistiike  wius  allowing  the  country  to  be 
mistaken  in  its  true  position.  This  was  policy, 
but  it  is  an  exploded  and  a  past  policy; 
and  we  are  now,  since  the  Union,  for  the  first 
time,  a  free  portion  of  a  free  empin*. 

**  *  Ireland  prospered  under  her  parlia- 
ment,' (so  called.)  8o  it  did  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, for  ita  agricultural  produce,  imperfectly 
developed  as  su(*h  resources  were,  obtained 
the  advantage  of  a  high  market  in  war  time, 
— and  the  industry  of  the  North  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  now.  Dublin  was  a  brilliant 
city ;  though  facts  show  that  the  beggary 
and  destitution  of  the  operative  claaaoa 
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frequently  as  appalling  as  they  have  ever  been 
since. 

"  But  facts  again  show  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  *  west  end'  world  of  Dublin, 
Ireland  has  continued  to  advance  since  the 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  discourage- 
ment to  fair  experiment  which  an  unceasing 
Agitation  has  afforded,  llie  spread  of  statis- 
tical information  has,  happily,  rendered  this 
demonstrable,  so  I  shall  not  now  take  the 
trouble  to  enter  into  details.  It  has  advanced, 
though  the  termination  of  the  Continental 
war  reduced  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce so  largely  as  in  many  cases  to  throw 
the  farmer  helplessly  into  the  power  of  the 
landlord — or  the  demagogue.  It  has  ad- 
vanced (and  this  is  the  strangest  fact  of  all) 
through  the  period  of  local  famine  and  mone- 
tary difficulty ;  advanced,  I  mejui,  in  every 
particular  not  directly  affected  by  the  famine 
and  the  state  of  the  money-market.'** 

There  tire  sufficiently  obvious  reasons  why 
the  populace  of  a  dissolute  city  should  be 
easily  excited  into  strong  feohng  against  a 
measure  which  would  remove  from  it  the  con- 
course of  wealthy  residents  and  strangers  that 
the  seat  of  the  Legislature  must  bring  to- 
gether. The  classes  that  live  by  directly 
ministcrincT  to  their  wants  were  in  Dublin  in- 
juriously  affected,  and  through  such  people  it 
was  always  easy  to  get  up  a  row  when  the 
alarm  of  an  intended  union  was  suggested  to 
their  imaginations.  In  Walpole's  Memoirs  of 
George  II.  a  scene  of  this  kind  is  described, 
that  seems  to  have  been  serious  enough.  A 
union  with  England  was  a  favorite  object 
with  Lord  Hillsborough  :  he  had  hinted  such 
a  wish  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  Parliament 
of  England,  and  being  now  in  Ireland,f  let 
drop  expressions  of  the  same  tendency. 
Tliis  was  no  sooner  divuliced  than  Dublin  was 
in  a  flame.  The  mob  grew  outrageous,  and 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Rigby  went  forth  and  assured 
them  there  was  no  foundation  for  their  jeal- 
ousy ;  but  his  word  they  woidd  not  take. 
Ponsonby,  the  Speaker,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  go  out  and  pacify  them ;  and  Mr.  Rigby 
declared,  in  the  House,  that  if  a  bill  of  union 
was  brought  in  he  would  vote  against  it.  The 
tumult  then  subsided  ;  but  RigbyJ  soon  after 
moving  that  the  Lord -Lieutenant  might  on  an 
emergency,  such  as  an  invasion,  summon  the 
Parliament  to  meet  without  an  intervention 
of  forty  days,  the  former  suspicions  revived. 


♦  The  Gamo'8  Up,  pp.  86-83. 

/December,  1769. 
GbmfgecnUuy  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


and  a  dangerous  riot  ensued.*  Rigby 's  own 
account  of  the  matter  describes  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  attacked  by  an  *'  unruly, 
drunken,  barbarous  mob.  The  pretence  put 
into  their  mouths/'  he  says,  *'  is  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  and  an  abolition  of  Parliaments 
here.  They  are  of  the  very  lowe^st,  and  scum 
of  the  people  ;  desperate  by  nature,  and  made 
more  so  by  drams.  The  being  a  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  was  the  crime ; 
and  they  tendered  oaths  indiscriminately  to 
all,  to  swear  that  they  were  true  to  theb* 
country ;  and  the  taking  such  oaths  did  not 
satisfy  the  more."f  Lord  Inchiquin,  who 
came  up  from  the  country  to  oppose  the  ru- 
mored Union,  was  assailed.  The  mob  pulled 
off  his  periwig,  and  put  the  oath  to  him.  Ho 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  stutter- 
ed. They  cried,  **  D you,  do  you  hesi- 
tate ?"  "  But  hearing  that  his  name  was 
O'Bryen  their  rage  was  turned  into  acclama- 
tions."! Mr.  lS)wley,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
was  dragged  the  length  of  a  street,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  thrown  into  the  river. 
Mr.  Morres,  a  King's  Counsel,  was  **  stripped 
of  his  very  shirt,  and  beat  and  bruised." 
Warden  Flood,  the  Attorney -General,  was 
wounded  in  his  chariot,  and  made  his  escape 
into  the  College.  The  excitement  seems  to 
have  continued  some  days,  as  Rigby  says,  "  I 
have  heard  that  I  have  been  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  aversion ;  but  I  have  never  failed 
going  to  Parliament  and  from  it  in  my  own 
chariot,  and  have  never  met  with  insult  or 
blow  from  them,  though  I  have  observed  un- 
pleasant countenances."  They  killed  the 
horses  of  several  obnoxious  persons;  they 
pulled  the  Bishop  of  Killala  out  of  his  coach, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  committed 
the  grossest  indecencies ;  placed  an  old  wo- 
man on  the  throne,  imd  sent  pipes  and  to- 
bacco for  her ;  they  next  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  bring 
them  the  journals  to  burn.g 

We  have  been  led  away  by  Walpole's  gos- 
siping from  our  main  subject.  The  object  of 
a  Legislative  Union  between  the  countries 
was  the  subject  of  speculation  with  many  of 
the  most  sound-minded  men  in  both  coun- 
tries. Their  anxiety  was  that  the  Irish  legis- 
lature should  not  be  the  mere  machinery  in 
the  hands  of  England,  to  register  laws  "dic- 
tated to  it,  often  against  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Ireland,  and  in  all  cases  wounding  to 


♦  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

{Chatnam  CorrespondeDce,  vol.  L  p.  469. 
Walpole.  §  Walpole. 
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its  pride.  They  felt,  that  even  this  was  bet- 
ter than  the  subservience  to  the  factious 
borough  interest  which  dealt  with  the  coun- 
try as  if  it  was  the  private  estate  of  the  indi- 
vidual undertakers  by  whom  it  was  managed: 
The  ambitious  hope  of  participating  with 
England  in  Imperial  legislation  was  faintly 
and  feebly  expressed.  It  was  too  good  a 
thing  almost  to  dare  to  wish  for.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  matter  was 
often  suggested,  always  with  the  feeling  that 
England  would  oppose  it.  The  case  of  the 
Union  with  Scotland,  while  it  was  not  unlikely 
to  force  the  matter  on  public  attention,  was 
in  some  important  circumstances  so  dissimilar, 
as  rather  to  embarrass  the  question.  The 
King  of  England  is  by  the  law  and  Constitu- 
tion King  of  Ireland.  It  is  one  of  his  insepa- 
rable titles.  In  Scotland  the  case  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  Union  with  England,  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  directly  the  reverse.  Tlic  Scottish 
Act  of  Settlement  had  not  made  any  provis- 
ion for  the  devolution  of  the  Crown  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Issue  of  Anne.  And,  in 
1704,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Scottisli  Par- 
liament, providing  that  the  same  person 
should  not  be  King  of  Scotland  and  England. 
To  this  the  royal  assent  had  been  given  witli 
ereat  reluctance.  This  rendered  the  intro- 
duction of  the  exiled  branch  of  the  Stuarts 
not  only  a  legal  thing  in  Scotland,  but  was 
almost  to  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war 
between  the  kingdoms.  The  necessity  of  that 
Union  to  the  peace,  nay,  to  the  existence  of 
the  empire,  was  likely  to  be  felt  by  many, 
who,  as  no  dancer  of  the  kind  existed  in  Ire- 
land, would  reiuse  in  the  latter  case  to  be 
swayed  by  a  deceptive  analogy. 

The  first  demi-official  paper  in  these  vol- 
umes which  mentions  the  Union,  is  dated 
September  20,  1798,  and  communicates  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  the  substance  of  the  leading 
articles,  among  which  are, — 

"  Protestant  (establishment  to  be  secured  ; 
Catholics  to  be  eligible  to  all  offices,  but 
query  as  to  their  sitting  in  Parliament  ? 

"  Arrangements  to  get  rid  of  tithes,  not  to 
be  one  of  the  Articles,  but  to  b(i  immediately 
settled.  Tliis  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
suitable  provbion  for  a  reasonable  number  of 
Catholic  clergy." 

We  do  not,  perhaps,  appreciate  all  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  this  great  measure  was 
accompanied,  and  we  are  perhaps  wrong  in 
thinking  that  every  privilege  that  has  been 
since  given  to  the  Catholics  might  have  been 
more  conveniently  given  then.  We  disbe- 
lieve in  the  propriety  of  either  then  or  now 
endowing  their  olorgy.     On  the  16th  of  Octo- 


ber, 1798,  we  have  a  letter  from  Lord  Clare 
to  Lord  Castlereaffh,  who  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land, and  varied  the  measure  injuiiou.'^ly  ;  at 
least  so  the  letter  would  seem  to  prove  ;  but 
the  strength  of  the  borough  interests  is  to  be 
considered,  and  perhaps  all  that  could  be 
done  under  the  existing  circumstances  was 
done.  The  letter  is  from  London : — •*  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  who  seem  to  feel  very  sensibly 
the  critical  situation  of  our  damnable  country, 
and  that  the  Union  alone  can  save  it.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  what  has  passed 
would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
England  to  the  insanity  of  their  past  conduct, 
with  respect  to  the  Papists  of  Ireland  ;  but  I 
can  very  plainly  perceive  tliat  they  were  ns 
full  of  their  Popisn  projects  as  ev(;r.  I  trust, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  deceived,  that  they 
are  fairly  inclined  to  give  them  up,  and  to 
bring  the  measure  fon^-ard  unencumbered 
with  the  doctrine  of  Emancipation.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Mr.  Pitt  is  fully  sensible?  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  some  control  over  tlie  Popish 
clergy,  wliicli  he  thinks  will  be  best  effected 
by  allowing  ver}'  moderate  stipends  to  them, 
and  allowing  every  priest  to  take  a  license 
from  the  Crown,  for  performing  ecclesiastical 
functions,  on  pain  of  perpetual  banishment  if 
he  shall  officiate  without  it.*' 

Of  the  State  Papers  printed  by  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, one  of  the  best — but  it  was  printed 
long  ago  in  America — is  tlie  Memoir  of  the 
st^ue  prisoners  O'Connor,  M'Nevin,  and 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  Verdicts  for  high 
treason  had  been  obtained  against  two  of  the 
Unitc»d  Irishmen — Byrne  and  Bond.  Eflbrts 
were  made  to  save  them,  and  ntfgotiations 
were  commenced  between  the  state  prisoners, 
confined  on  the  same  or  similar  charges,  and 
the  Government.  The  Government  wished  to 
have  distinct  acknowledgments  of  their  guilt 
from  themselves,  and  wished  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  public  the  whole  conspi- 
racy, without  betraying  the  sources  of  their 
information.  The  prisoners  felt  they  were 
communicating  no  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment already  knew,  and  they  proposed, 
among  the  conditions,  that  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  criminate  individuals.  O'Connor, 
Sampson,  and  some  other  of  the  principal 
persons  invoh'ed  in  the  conspiracy,  refused 
signing  these  conditions.  The  law  officers 
thought  the  information  not  worth  the  price 
of  interfering  with  the  execution  of  th<*  law. 
They  feared  juries  would  refuse  finding  ver- 
dicts, if  the  Crown  pardoned.  The  reason- 
ings of  lawyers  are  more  apt  to  satisfy  them- 
selTes  than  others;  and  arguments  which 
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they  felt  to  be  conclusive,  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  opinion  of 
the  law-advisers  was,  however — to  use  the 
language  of  the  document  before  us — given 
"  peremptorily  and  unanimously,"  and  Byrne 
was  executed. 

The  next  day  was  that  named  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  Bond.  The  prisoners,  who  had 
before  Byrne's  execution  refused  their  signa- 
tures, became  alarmed,  and  new  terms  were 
Sroposed  to  the  Government.  In  the  first 
ocument,  perpetual  exile  was  proposed  as 
the  condition  of  Ufe  bein^  spared.  In  the 
next,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  their  pass- 
ing immediately  into  an  enemy's  country,  the 
time  of  their  departure,  and  the  place  of  their 
exile,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Government. 
Bond  was  respited.  The  conditions  were 
fulfilled  ;  but  as  far  as  Bond's  life  was  the  ob- 
ject, that  object  could  scarcely  have  been  said 
to  be  gained,  for  ho  died  soon  after  in  prison. 

It  woidd  appear  that  Lord  Londonderry 
18  not  aware  of  the  Memoir  having  been  be- 
fore published.  A  copy  printed  at  New 
York  is  before  us  as  we  write,  and  enables 
us  to  correct  some  strange  blunders  made  by 
Lord  Londonderry's  printer,  or  more  proba- 
bly by  whoever  transcribed  the  manuscript 
for  the  press.  Misprints  that  reduce  a  pas- 
sage to  mere  nonsense  do  but  little  comparative 
liarm.  Here  are  erroi*s  that  vary  the  sense  of 
the  passage  into  the  direct  opposite  of  what  the 
writers  said.  In  the  second  paragraph,  we 
find  these  words  : — "  Denying  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin,  we  may  safely  aver,"  <fec.  Reading 
this  in  Lord  Londonderry,  we  fairly  confess 
we  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  when 
we  fortunately  remembered  our  old  American 
book,  and  found  that  the  word  printed  "  de- 
nying" oaght  to  be  "  during."  It  was  start- 
ling enough  to  find  these  gentlemen  denying 
the  existence  of  the  Society,  the  organization 
of  which  they  were  engaged  in  explaining. 
We  know  nothing  at  all  like  it,  except  the 
denial,  every  now  and  then,  of  the  existence 
of  ribondmen  in  Ireland,  at  the  very  time 
that  every  newspaper  brought  us  accounts  of 
convictions  for  the  crime. 

The  Memoir  was  felt  by  the  Government 
to  be  a  defence  of  the  prisoners,  and  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  prisoners  then  suggested  that 
as  a  committee  was  sitting  to  mquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  they  ought  to 
be  examined  before  it ;  and  that  in  this  form 
Government  might  obtain  the  information 
they  wished  in  a  way  it  could  be  unobjec- 
tkmahljr  used.    This  course  was  adopted. 


The  account  which  the  Memoir  gives  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  or  of  the  Union,  as  it 
was  in  that  day  called,  is  worth  diligent  study. 
Their  communication  to  Government  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  faithworthy,  and  wholly 
unreserved.  The  pleading  is  throughout  an 
able  and  manly  one ;  and  not  a  Uttle  was  lost 
to  the  country,  when  imperative  necessity 
(and  we  think  the  necessity  was  imperative, 
and  that  the  case  admitted  of  no  doubt)  de- 
manded the  banishment  of  such  men.  The 
original  institution  of  United  Irishmen,  form- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  was 
not  only  ostensibly  but  really  confined  to  the 
objects  it  professed — Reform  in  Parliament, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  These  in  our 
day  are  harmless  sounds,  but  in  Ireland  in 
that  day,  when  three-fourths  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  were  the  direct 
nominees  of  the  borough  interest,  and  when 
the  word  Emancipation  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand fears,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
violence  with  which  the  first  publication  of 
the  test  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  assailed. 
This  violence  was  met  by  expressions  of  equal 
violence,  and  by  endeavorini^  to  promote  the 
meeting  of  a  convention  to  aid  in  effecting  Re- 
form. The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Reform  led 
to  the  discussion  of  Republicanism.  While  the 
minds  of  men  were  fermenting  with  these 
thoughts,  the  Society  was  forcibly  dissolved  in 
1794. 

It  attributed  its  being  tlius  dissolved  to  its 
own  fault,  in  the  openness  of  its  discussions 
and  the  publicity  of  its  proceedings,  and  in 
1795  a  new  Society  for  the  same  object — but 
a  secret  Society — was  formed.  In  their  test 
or  (txtf  as  Lord  Londonderry  generally  prints 
it.  a  clause  of  secrecy  was  introduced.  For 
the  engagement  which  their  predecessors  re- 
quired, they  substituted  an  oath.  In  1790 
an  Act  passed  punishing  with  death  the  ad- 
ministering of  unlawful  oaths.  •'  But  death," 
says  the  Memoir,  **  had  ceased  to  alarm  men 
who  began  to  think  it  was  to  be  encountered 
in  their  country's  cause.  The  statute  re- 
mained an  absolute  dead  letter,  and  the 
members  of  the  body  augm<mted  beyond  be- 
lief." The  numbers  of  the  Union  were 
increased  beyond  their  wishes  by  other 
causes.  Wherever  Orange  lodges  sprang 
up,  the  Catholics  got  alarmed,  and  joined  the 
United  systtrm.  This  was  opposed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  leaders,  for  it  introduced 
religious  acrimony.  In  some  cases  the  sys- 
tem reconciled  and  absorbed  into  itself  con- 
flicting parties,  and  the  Government  was 
deceived,  not  suspecting  the  cause  of  the 
dangerous  tranquillity.     In  the  Memoir,  it  is 
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denied  with  indignation  that  they  ever  in  any 
Ciisi;  encouraged  assassination.  They  argue 
this  anxiously,  as  ans^vcring  some  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  It  Wius  considered  by  them 
with  hf»rror  on  account  of  its  criminaHiy,  and 
with  personal  dread,  because  it  would  render 
ferocious  the  minds  of  men  in  whose  hands 
their  lives  were  plaw^d.  Then-  numbers  were 
not  less  than  live  hundred  thousand.  The 
authors  of  the  Memoir  had  not  been  members 
of  the  earli<*r  Association.  Th(;  Society,  at 
the  time  they  became  connected  with  it,  was 
cor.ducted  on  principlesof  the  strictest  secrecy. 
The  organizfUiun  of  the  system  was  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purposes.  No  treachery  could 
endanger  the  safety  of  many  persons — no  es- 
pionage could  delect  the  entire  or  even  large 
part  of  what  was  doing;  and  tho>e- in  the 
actual  direction  of  alFairs  were  concealed 
from  the  knowled'^e  of  all  but  a  very  few. 
As  we  underst<md  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  of  1795,  it  was  this: — A  Society 
is  formed  in  souk?  one  district  by  ballot,  a  single 
bbu'k  bean  excluding.  When  any  such  So- 
ciety amounts  to  thirty-six  members,  it  si)lits 
into*  two;  so  that  eighteen  is  the  number 
constituting  eaph  integral.  Kudx  integral  was 
repr<.»sented  by  two  of  its  members  and  its 
secretary  in  a  baronial  committee.*  These 
representatives  were  chosen  by  ballot  every 
three  months.  No  new  integral  could  act  till 
recrularlv  constituted,  and  tiie  secretary  of  an 
uitegral  already  constituted  was  iht;  proper 
p(;r>on  tr)  apply- for,  and  the  nearest  baronial 
committee  to  give  authority  lo  form 'a  new 
Society,  to  con.Mst  of  not  more  than  ihirty- 
tiv(i  rni-mbers.  When  I  lie  numlx'r  of  societies 
in  a  baron v  amounted  to  ''i'^ht,  a  second  baroni- 
al  c«>:inniltee  was  formed  ;  county  committees 
wtrp'  lornied  by  each  baronial  commiitfe  send- 
inti^twocU'let^ates.  Pjoviiicialcommiuees  were 
formed  by  delegates  from  baronials  sending 
three  delegates  eacii,  and  in  all  cu^es  the 
choice  was  by  ballot,  and  tiie  ai)pointnitMit 
was  but  for  three  mont.hs.  Nalionai  commit- 
tees were  tdso  cont<.'mplaled  in  liii.^  extensive 
tUTangenient,  and  were  to  be  formed  by  each 
provincial  connniltee  Molding  live  dth^gates. 
Tiie  name.7>  of  the  comnuittM'  men,  in  rvery 
ease,  were  known  oniv  to  llioc'.;  v. hu  elecied 
them. 

We  have  doiiO  what  we  can  to  reiidc  r  intel- 
h'-'iblu  tin*  system  of  nriianizaliiin  which  united 
vast  bodies  of  the  Irirduof  exery  rank  but  the 
hi'^liesr,  together.  Our  auiiionty  i^  liiat  oi'  Ad- 
dis Knnn(*l,  wriiiuLC  in  Am<'iica  l^jiu-  alter  the 


*    Tiic   count ied  in  In-lajul   arc  s-ulxlividcd  into 
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Irish  Rebellion.  The  j)lan  was  not  Lis,  for 
he  did  not  join  the  confederacy  till  1706,t 
when  it  had  (;\isted  in  lull  operation  for  at  least 
a  year.  It  was  not  Tone's,  for  Tone,  who  may 
be  called  th(^  founder  of  the  society  of  1791,  did 
not  join  tiiat  of  171K3  till  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  America,  when  he  found  it  in  full 
operation.  Describing  the  organization,  Em- 
met says : — » 

**  Whoever  refiects  on  tliis  constitution  for  a 
moment,  will  perceive  tliat  it  was  prepared  with 
nio.-t  itiiportant  views.  It  formed  a.  nniduiilly  ex- 
lendiufT  representative  sv.-tcin.foimded  on  univerpal 
snllrajre  and  frequent  elections.  It  v.'.-is  tilted  to 
a  b:irouy,  county,  or  province,  while  tho  organi- 
za(!ton  wns  coiitincd  within  these  liaiit*>.  But  if 
the  wliole  nation  adopted  the  .NVsitumjii  furnished 
a  naiieiiiil  Guvernuieul." 

Nothing  can  be  concoiv(?d  more  simpli> — 
nothing  moro  perfect  than  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Kxamine  it,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  most  carefully  devised  systems  of  society 
seem  beside  it  clumsy,  inartificial  contrivan- 
ces— while  this,  the  work  of  a  few  humble 
men,  broodin<j:  over  their  real  or  imamned 
grievances  or  both,  seems  tilmost  like  the 
machinery  of  one  of  those  philoM>phical  ro- 
mance-epics, perfect,  iK'cause  having  no  other 
existence  than  in  some  solitary  dreamer's  fan- 
cy. *•  ('urior.ity,"  says  Kmmet,  "  will  ask 
what  nunnier  of  men  they  were  that  dared 
harbor  such  comprehensive  and  n«^arly  vision- 
ary ideas?  They  were  almost  invariably 
farmers,  mnnufactnrors,  and  si'.opkeepers,  the 
representatiNcs  of  men  certaiidy  not  superior 
to  themselves."  'J'he  j)ei-sons  called  the 
leaders  woidd  to  a  man  have  been  cont(?nted 
with  Pa;  lij'.mentary  Keform,  and  l)eiween 
them  and  the  oligarchy  that  ruled  Ireland 
tiiere  was  always  room  for  a  compromise. 
The  evidence  of  the  state  prisoners  establishej-. 
this,  'i'he  despair  of  obtaining  this  object 
drove  them  into  the  con.-ideration  of  rej>al)li- 
eanism,  wldeh  the  examjdes  of  America  iind. 
France  niuirally  suirLfc^^ted,  and  which  was 
debated  among  them  as  one,  and  but  as  on**,  of 

+  Kmiiu*tt  d;itef»  his  admi-*.»-i<in  into  the  5i(K*iety  in 
17'.U',  J/fi/io-r  timl  h'xaniinoi'ittuhi'^orv  ^ocJ•ct  c*>rn- 
inittt'o.  A  sliaiiu'*^  src:ii;  (»*iMiriin^  lit-lorc  [l'X>, 
iiiight  lend  iH  t«»  give  it  je.i  earlier  date  Defend- 
ini^  a  pri*(nu»r  clutri^rd  with  adiuini-itcriug  tho  Uni- 
U'i\  Iii>hinair<  <»ath.  tht-u  a  capita!  otrcnce.  ho  read 
ahnid  tlie  «»«th  IVoiji  hi<  brief  witli  irreat  soleiiiiiity» 
and  iheii  a<UirL*«*-ed  tlie  court  in  tin;  following'  terms  : 
"Mv  L«>r.l',  horo  iu  the  pre  face  of  ihis  crowded 
au«Iit<)ry — in  the  prc^eiu-e  «»f  the  bcinjc  th.it  soe-«.  und 
witnesw'j,  and  directs  this  ju«lttMal  tribunal,  here  my 
Lords,  I,  iiiyclf,  in  tlio  prO'^ence  of  (JihI,  declare  I 
tiike  thf  <»atli." — MaJdint  L'uiUl  Irt»fun<:ti^  bccuud 
series,  \oL  ii  p.  22. 
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the  substitutes  for  the  existing  order  of  things. 
No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  a  few 
restless  spirits, — that  a  few  men  finding  no 
sufficient  employment  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  professional  life,  were  the  creators 
of  the  fervid  and  pervading  passions  that  at 
that  period  inflamed  and  frenzied  the  whole 
island.  The  passions  were  those  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  ;  they  did  not  require  the  fan- 
nings  of  idle  rhetoric  to  force  them  into  a 
blaze.  It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  hopelessness 
and  despair  that  these  humble  men  acted ;  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  impatient  and  eager  hope. 
It  was  not  as  in  our  day  a  miserable  parody, 
in  which  vain  men  simulated  feelings,  and  like 
the  bulls  in  Borrowdale,  were  driven  mad  by 
the  echo  of  their  own  bellowings.  The  Em- 
mets and  Sheereses  found  the  system  formed. 
They  were  admitted  into  it  doubtfully  and 
late.  The  system  began  with  the  lower  clas- 
ses. "  As  the  united  Irish  system  ascended 
into  the  upper  ranks,  it  engulfed  into  it 
numbers  who  afterwards  appeared  as  lead- 
^rs."* 

While  the  organization  consisted  but  of  in- 
'dividual  societies,  interconnected  as  we  have 
described,  and  while  there  was  no  master 
fipirit  "  to  wield  that  fierce  democracy,"  they 
were  yet  bold  enough  to  send  a  person  to 
France  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing aid  from  the  ^iant  republic.  This  led  to 
an  important  addition  to  their  original  consti- 
tution. A  provincial  committee  for  Ulster  had 
been  organized,  and  some  inconvenience  was 
felt  from  the  arrangement,  that  the  provincal 
committees  were  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  to  meet  but  once  a  month.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  body  not  originally 
contemplated — the  Executive.  The  Execu- 
tive in  the  intervals  between  the  sittings  of 
the  Provincial  Committee  were  to  execute 
what  had  been  ordered — ^to  report  its  own 
proceedings — ^it  was  to  be  a  watch  on  the 
Government,  and  to  call  extra  meetings  of 
the  Provincial  Committee  when  necessary. 
Its  connection  was  but  with  the  committee 
that  i^ppointed  it»  and  its  members  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Society.  Of  the  ficecutive  it  was  the  habit 
never  to  have  more  than  one  of  them  to  do  busi- 
ness with  any  one — aad  if  possible  their  trans- 
actions were  with  but  one  person.  While 
the  secrecy  that  was  observed  by  so  many  per- 
sons, under,  such  strong  temptations  to  betray 
their  associates  is  certiuoly  a  wonderful  thing, 
yet  in  point  of  fact,  the  system  was  so  skilfulfy 
contrived  that  till  a  military  organization  was 
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engrafted  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Society,  each  of  the  ordinary  members  knew 
little  more  than  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  composed  his  own  integral,  a  number 
seldom  more  than  eighteen,  never  more  than 
thirty-five. 

We  are  weary  of  the  miserable  narrative 
of  revolts,  which,  at  whatever  period  you 
examine  the  history  of  Ireland,  it  presents. 
The  Irish  oligarchy,  ruling  in  the  name  of 
England,  sustained  by  England  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  the  sole  security  for 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries, 
while  their  whole  effort  was  to  prevent  any 
large  measure  of  policy  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  taking  the  country  out  of  their 
hands,  had  rendered  the  name  of  England 
odious.  The  United  Irishmen,  with  all  their 
machinery,  could  have  little  chance  of  doing 
more  than  upsetting  a  constitution.  The 
evils  imder  which  the  country  was  undenia- 
bly suffering,  were  many  of  them  of  a  kind 
which  any  rational  combination  of  their 
strength  with  that  of  either  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  Legislature,  might  have  vastly 
alleviated.  To  take  Ireland  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  borough  proprietors  was  the  one  thing 
most  to  be  desired — most  to  be  struggled  for. 
This  was  to  be  best  and  most  effectually 
done  by  the  union  with  England.  But  the 
persons  whose  names  were  most  prominent 
among  the  United  Irishmen,  were  persons 
who  seem  to  have  had  no  fixed  plans  what- 
ever for  the  future;  and  from  their  sheer 
inability  to  suggest,  or  to  execute  any  plan 
of  government,  their  country  must,  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  success,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  France,  to  be,  no  doubt, 
rendered  to  England  on  any  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  those  nations.  Thus  an  utter 
anarchy  must  have  been  its  fate.  The  vision 
of  a  bloodless  revolution  which  was  before  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  best  of  those  enthusiasts, 
was  also  before  the  minds  of  the  Dantons 
and  Robespierres.  Tone  expresses  some  such 
feehng  in  his  journals;  yet  though  he  was 
the  cleverest  and  the  best  of  them,  it  is  plain 
that  he  was,  from  the  first,  dazzled  with  the 
military  dress,  and  was — in  his  heart  of 
hearts — a  military  coxcomb,  returning  in  the 
character  and  garb  of  a  French  general  to 
effect  a  bloodless  revolution !  Grattan*8  ac- 
count of  Addis  Emmet  is  no  doubt  a  picture 
of  the  individual ;  but  the  individual  was  the 
type  of  a  number,  whose  name  is  Legion : — 

"  He  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  as  settled 
rules ;  and  hi?  plan  was  founded,  not  on  practice, 
but  on  his  own  imagination.  It  was  full  of  wild- 
ness.    There  were  to  be  three  hundred  elections 
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every  year,  all  g(Ang  on  at  the  same  time ;  and 
every  man  waa  to  poeseaa  a  riffht  to  vote.  The 
whole  country  waa  thai  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
tumult  and  agitatioa — all  in  conflagration — like 
three  hundred  windmilla  in  motion  all  at  once. 
This,  too,  in  a  coantry,  one-third  of  whose  popu- 
lation were  to  destitute  that  they  were  exempted 
from  paying  hearth-money  tax  in  consequence  of 
their  poverty.  Emmet  forgot  that  elections  and 
repreaentativea  are  a  work  of  art — he  considered 
them  aa  one  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

^  When  he  went  to  America  he  thought  his 
political  life  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  only  just 
beginning.  Had  Government  intended  to  have 
rendered  him  harmless  they  should  have  kept  him 
at  home,  where  he  would  have  staid,  a  tarnished 
lawver,  with  little  business ;  but  sent  to  America, 
he  found  meana  to  annoy  England,  and  do  there 
what  he  never  could  have  done  in  his  own  coun- 
try."* 

The  docoments  in    Lord  Londonderry's 
book  prove,  what  however  was  known  before, 
that  the  English  Government  were,  from  the 
first,  acquainted  with  all  the  negotiations  of 
the   rebels  for    aid    from   France.      When 
M'Nevin   was  examined    before  the  secret 
committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
found  that  they  were  not  only  in  possession 
of  all  that  he  could  communicate,  but  that 
a  copy  of  his  very  memoir,  which  he  had  laid 
before  the  French  Government  as  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  was  in  the   hands  of  the 
conmiittee.       Tone    mentions,     that     when 
Hoche's  expedition  was  leaving  Brest,  a  pro- 
ckmation  was  printed,  to  be  distributed  in 
Ireland  on  their  landing.     A  large  sum  of 
money  was  ofifered  to  the  printer  for  a  copy. 
He  communicated  with  Tone,  who  had  copies 
printed  with   Portugal  mstead  of  Ireland, 
and  the  English  were  thus  deceived.     A 
more    singular    circumstance  is,    that    the 
French  having  sent  over  a  messenger  to  an- 
nounce their  coming,  a  second  message,  which 
was  believed  to  be  authentic,  arrived,  saying 
that  the  intent  of  invasion  was  deferred  to 
the  following  spring.     The  second  message 
so  entirely  deceived  the  rebel  leaders,  that 
when  the  French  came,  no  preparations  were 
made  for  them.     No  explanation  of  the  sec- 
ond messagre  is  suggested.     In  the  Life  of 
Curran  by  his  son,  we  are  told  that  the 
French  Directory,  when  Tone  was  urging  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  were  greatly  influenced 
to  adopt  the  measure,  by  being  told  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sailors  in   the  British  service 
were  Irish.     He  adds  an  anecdote  which  is 
strikingly  well  told  : — 

**  Soon  after  the  question  of  an  expedition  to 
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Ireland  had  been  left  to  the  decisran  of  Camotf 
Clarke,  and  Hoche,  they  named  an  evening  to 
meet  Tone  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Tone  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight  o'clock. 
He  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  apartment.  Short- 
ly after,  the  Director  and  the  eenerals  made  their 
appearance.  They  bowed  coldly,  but  civilly,  to 
Tone,  and  almost  immediately  retired  without 
apoloey  or  explanation  through  a  door  opposite  to 
that  Dv  which  they  had  entered.  Tone  was  a 
good  deal  struck  by  so  unexpected  a  reception ; 
but  his  surprise  increased  when  ten  o'clock  arrived 
without  the  appearance  of  a  message  of  any  kind 
from  those  on  whom  all  his  hopes  seemed  to  de- 
pend. The  clock  struck  eleven,  twelve,  one — all 
was  still  in  the  palace ;  the  steps  of  the  sentinels, 
on  their  posts  without,  alone  interrupted  the  dead 
silence  that  prevailed  within.  Tone  paced  the 
room  in  considerable  anxiety ;  not  even  a  servant 
had  entered  of  whom  to  inquire  his  way  out,  or  if 
the  Director  and  the  generals  had  retired.  About 
two  o'clock,  the  folding-doors  were  suddenly 
thrown  open ;  Camot,  Clarke,  and  Hoche  entered; 
their  countenances  brightened  ;  and  the  coldness 
and  reserve,  »o  observable  at  eight  o'clock,  had 
vanished.  Clarke  advanced  quickly  to  Tone,  and 
taking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  said :  *  Citizen ! 
1  congniiulaU  you;  we  go  to  Ireland.^  Tho 
others  did  the  same ;  and  having  fixed  tbe  time  to 
meet  again,  the  persons  engaged  in  this  remarka- 
ble transaction  separated."* 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  Irish  society 
which  led  to  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  Its 
causes  were,  we  think,  more  deeply  seated 
than  was  felt  by  any  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  the  scene.  At  the  moment  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  treating  thb  subject,  which  will  in 
all  probability  have  passed  away  before  we 
next  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
public.  The  solution  which  has  been  sa 
often  repeated  that  it  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  faith  with  some — that  the  Govern- 
ment fomented  the  rebellion  to  facilitate  their 
carrying  the  Legislative  Union,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  insulting  to  our  common  nature  to  be 
for  a  moment  thought  of,  and  the  whole 
evidence  of  facts  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
proves it. 

Lord  Londonderry  ought  to  have  accompa- 
nied some  of  the  documents  which  he  pub- 
lishes with  fuller  explanations  than  we  find. 
Several  refer  to  inclosed  papers,  which  are 
not  printed — are  not  probably  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  the  want  of  which  leaves  what  he 
prints  of  about  as  much  value  as  tho  envel- 
ope of  a  lost  letter. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  state,  that  while  look- 
ing through  some  of  the  publications  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Ireland  during 
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Lord  Castlcreagh's  administration,  we  find 
writers  of  hijjfh  reputation,  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  out  that  kind  of  inconsistency  whicli  is 
most  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  a  public 
man,  between  his  professions  at  one  period  and 
his  acts  at  another,  confuse  Iiim  with  his  father  ? 
Dr.  Madden,  and  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  published  in  Consta- 
ble's Miscellany — an  excellent  summary  of  the 
Irish  annals  of  some  seven  hundred  yeiirs — 
have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  and  represent  him 
us  moving  resolutions  in  conventions  of  Irish 
volunteers  when  he  was  but  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  lie  is,  we  think,  most 
unjustly  accused  of  having  violated  faith 
with  the  state  prisoners  of  1798,  by  their 
detention  in  prison  for  some  years  after  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  They  were  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  ;  and  by  ex- 
press conditions  with  them  the  time  of  their 
removal  was  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  Gov- 
enmient.  That,  surely,  to  all  ordinary 
understimding,  implies  the  right  of  continuing 
their  imprisonment  till  such  time  as  with 
safety  to  tlie  state  they  could  be  discharged. 
The  American  representiitive  had  expressed 
anxiety  that  thev  should  not  be  sent  there, 
and  there  must  liave  been,  in  a  time  of  war, 
extreme  difliculty  as  to  their  proper  disposal. 
There  wt;re  those  in  Ireland  at  the  time  who 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  matter, 
and  disposed  of  the  prisoners  on  the  princi- 
ple acted  on  in  (he  (otcn  of  Tunis,  in  Africa 
the  torrid,  and  recorded  in  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Lyrics : — 

"  \o  story  half  so  shock! njfi 
By  kitckon  fire  or  hiimtlry, 
Was  ever  heard  tell 
As  that  which  hefcil 
The  great  Jeoii  Bon  St,  Andri. 

**  Poor  John  was  a  gallant  captain, 
In  hattlcs  much  delighting ; 

He  fled  full  soon, 

On  the  tirst  of  June, 
But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

"  To  Paris  then  retuminjr, 
Recx)verod  from  his  panic, 
He  translated  the  plan 
Of  Paine's  RiffhtH  of  Man 
Into  language  Maurilanic. 

"  He  went  to  teach  at  Tunis, 
Where  as  consul  he  was  setikd, 

Amonp  other  things, 

That  the  |)eople  are  kintr^!. 
Whereat  the  Dey  was  nettled. 


•*  He  formed  t  cluh  of  brothers^ 
And  moved  lome  resolutions. 
*Ho!  ho!' Bays  the  Dey, 
*  So  this  is  the  way 
The  Frooeh  make  revolutions.' 


*'  TIic  Dey  then  pave  his  orders. 
In  Arabic  and  J'ersian, 
*■  IiCt  no  more  be  said, 
But  bring  me  his  head  : 
Those  clubs  are  my  aversion.' 

**  The  consul  quoted  Wickefort, 
And  Pufiendorf  and  Grolius, 

And  proved  from  Vattel, 

Exceedingly  well, 
Such  a  deed  would  be  quite  atrocious. 

"  'Twould  have  moved  a  Christian's  bowels 
To  hear  the  doubts  he  stated ; 
But  the  Moors,  they  did 
As  they  were  bid, 
And  strangled  him  while  be  prated.^ 


?» 


Tlierc  was  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
which  men  ordinarily  in  their  sober  senses 
thought  to  have  acted  on  this  precedent.  In 
the  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  published  in 
America  by  Emmet,  it  is  said  that  when  they 
published  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  proposed  that  the 
agreement  with  them  should  be  regarded  as 
at  an  end,  and  that  they  should  be  then  tried, 
and  if  found  guilty,  as  they  necessarily  must, 
be  executed.  Another  had  Ix'forc  this  sug- 
gested, but  this  was,  we  believe,  before  the 
negoti;ition8  between  them  and  Government, 
that  military  executions  should  have  a  retro- 
spcctive  operation,  and  that  the  state  prison- 
ers should  be  summarily  disposed  of.  "  Lord 
Castlcreagh,  with  becoming  dignity  and 
humanity,  vehemently  discountenanced  so 
shockmg  a  proposal."* 

We  cannot  award  any  very  high  praise  to 
the  work  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  we  trust 
that  the  future  volumes  may  be  more  carefully 
put  together.  The  book  is  not  without  a 
certain  kind  of  value,  and  if  it  be  not  quite 
as  much  in  the  hands  of  students  of  historj' 
as  a  letter  of  Mr.  Alison*s  predicts,  it  yet 
ought  to  have  a  place — a  high  place — in  the 
public  libraries. 


*  Life  of  Currau,  V(»l.  ii.  p.  44. 
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CHARLES  THE  FIFIH,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 


HIS  VISITS  TO  ENGLAND,— HIS  RETREAT  TO  A  MONASTERY.— AND  DEATH. 

BY    CHIKUIIOUS. 

*'  Or  ever  the  nilver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  tlic  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain, or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.'* 
"  Then  Rhall  the  diMt  return  to  the  oartli  as  it  wafs,  and  the  spirit  sliall  return  unto  God  wlio  gave  it." 
**  Vanity  of  vanitien,  snith  the  preacher,  all  i«  vanity." 


Thrre  is  perhaps  no  period  within  histori- 
cal record  more  interesting  than  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centurv  :  whether  we  reijard 
the  events  that  occurred  or  the  diameters 
which  j)erformed  their  piirts  in  them,  there  is 
ample  food  afforded  for  reflection.  It  was 
then  that  the  voice  of  Lutlier  rani(  like  a 
tmnpet-blast  throujfhout  Europe,  hn^akiiij^ 
up  the  fountains  of  tlie  political  and  religious 
deeps,  and  suninic^ning  to  his  standard  the 
advocates  for  ref<.>rmaiir>n  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  beamed  Erasmus  and  profound 
Melancthon  flourished  in  Germany.  I'rancis 
I.,  of  majifnificent  niemor\',  reifjned  in  Kranre. 
In  England  Henry  VII 1.,  Cardinnl  Wolsey, 
Sir  Thom;L<;  Morr,  and  a  host  of  i'tlier  inter- 
esting historical  charactei-s  tlien  lived  ;  our 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  bli^om  of  her  youth,  and 
the  biird  of  Avon  about  that  time  first  drew 
breath. 

But  there  was  another  st-sir  in  the  bright 
constellation  then  shining,  who  was  conspic- 
uous above  all  others  for  the  {jrandeur  of  his 
position,  the  magnitude  of  his  entei*prises,  the 
talent  with  which  they  were  conducted,  and 
the  success  by  which,  for  a  long  .series  of 
years,  they  were  attended.  Tlie  name  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  has,  moreover,  b<»en 
handed  down  in  the  annals  of  the  Protesttmt 
faith  as  one  of  the  most  formidabh*,  as  well 
as  unflinching  opponents  with  whom  that 
faith  had  at  its  dawn  to  contend.  1'iie  clos<? 
of  the  career  of  that  prince  was  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  most  brilliant  occurn»nces 
of  his  life ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
this  paper  to  a  con^«idera(ion  of  the  concluding 
events,  prefacing  them  by  some  curious  par- 


ticulars of  two  visits  paid  by  him  to  this 
country. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximili:m  hav- 
ing left  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  va- 
cjint,  two  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
the  honor  of  filling  it.  Of  these,  one  was 
Francis  1.  King  of  Fi-ance,  who  had  already 
gnin<*d  reputation  for  valor  and  chivalric 
bearing  in  the  b:ittle-fii*]d,  since  srj  cflebrnted 
for  another  desperate  fighl, — the  field  of  Ma- 
rengo. The  otlier  candid .Uc;  v.as  C-Iunles  V. 
King  of  Sp:iin.  A  signiuc:int  incident  had 
already  proved  this  jirince  to  be  of  no  (»rdi- 
iiarv  mould.  At  a  •frnnd  tournament  held  at 
Valliidolid,  Charles  ent«.'red  the  list^,  thouirh 
barely  in  his  t.'ifcht(»enth  vcJir,  and  broke  thre** 
lances  jiCTJiinst  his  master  <»f  the  horse.  This 
feat  was  hmdly  applauded;  but  the  youthful 
knight,  whilst  he  gracefully  mad<*  his  ac- 
knowledgments, pointed  significantly  to  the 
motto  "  JVondtivi"  (not  yet,)  on  his  sbi«'ld  ; 
indicating  that  he  aspired  to  higher  and  n(»bler 
deeds. 

By  a  majority  of  the  Germanic  Slates, 
Charles  was  chosen  Emmror  to  tlii?  'Teat 
chagrin  of  Francis,  who  from  tluit  hour  re- 
g;uded  his  rival  with  feelings  of  bitter  en- 
mity. The  coronation  of  Cliarlcs  was  cclo- 
brated  with  great  i)omp  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,on 
the  2i'd  of  October,  l.'i'if). 

Francis  and  Charh's,  whil«;t  they  entertain- 
ed feelintrs  of  hostility  a'^ainst  each  (Jt'-er, 
were  very  desirous  of  courting  the  fiiendship 
and  support  of  Henry  Vlll.,  tl;e  y(mthful 
King  of  England.  IVaneis  spared  neither 
flattery,  presents,  nor  promises  to  secun*  the 
good  ofiices  of  Wolsey,  then  in  the  height  of 
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his  power;  and  authorized  him  to  arrange 
the  formalities  of  a  solemn  meeting  between 
the  Courts  of  England  and  France.  Charles 
regarded  these  proceedings  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  determined  to  have  an  interview  with 
Henry  previous  to  his  visit  to  France.  It 
was  mtended  to  have  been  a  surprise,  but 
Henry  was  informed  of  it  by  Wolsey,  who 
was  secretly  intriguing  with  both  the  rivals. 
Accordingly,  when  Henry  was  at  Canterbury 
making  preparations  for  his  visit  to  France, 
"Newes*  were  brought  to  the  King,  that 
Charles  his  nephue,  elected  Emperour  of  Al- 
manie,  would  shortlie  depart  out  of  Spaine  by 
sea,  and  come  by  England  to  go  to  Aeon,  or 
Aiz,  (a  citie  of  fame  and  renowne  m  Germa- 
me,  for  the  ancient  residence  and  sepulchre 
of  Charlemagne,)  where  he  received  the  first 
crowne.  Wherefore  the  King  hearing  of  this 
determination  of  the  Emperour,  caused  great 
provisions  to  be  made  at  everie  haven  for  the 
receiving  of  his  well-beloved  nephue  and 
friend ;  and  dailie  provisions  were  made  on 
all  sides  for  these  noble  meetings  of  so  high 
princes ;  and  especialie  the  Queene  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Ladie  Dowager  of  France  made 
great  cost  on  the  apparell  of  their  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  *  *. 

Henry  and  his  Court  left  Greenwich  on  the 
21st  of  May,  and  reached  Canterbury  on  the 
25th — a  rate  of  travelling  rather  different 
from  that  of  the  present  day.  "On  the 
morrow  after,"  says  the  old  chronicle,  *•  the 
Emperour  being  on  the  sea,  retuminge  out  of 
Spaine,  arrived  with  all  his  navie  of  ships 
roiall  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  direct  to  the  port 
of  Hieth,  the  said  daie  by  noon,  where  he  was 
saluted  by  the  vice-admiral  of  England,  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam,  with  six  of  the  King's 
great  ships  well  furnished,  which  laie  for  tne 
safe  gard  of  passage  betwixt  Cals  and  Dover. 
Towards  evening  the  Emperour  departed  from 
his  ships  and  entered  into  his  bote,  and  com- 
ing towards  lande,  was  met  and  received  of 
the  Lord  Cardinall  of  Yorke  with  such  reve- 
rence as  to  so  noble  a  prince  appertaineth. 

**  Thus  landed  the  Emperour  Charles  the 
Fifth  at  Dover,  imder  his  cloth  of  estate  of 
the  Blacke  Eagle,  all  spread  on  rich  cloth  of 
gdd.  He  had  with  him  manie  noble  men, 
and  manie  faire  ladies  of  his  bloud.  When 
he  was  come  on  land,  the  lord  cardinall  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Castell  of  Dover,  which 
was  prepared  for  him  in  the  most  roiall  man- 
ner. In  the  morning  the  King  rode  with  all 
hast  to  the  Castell  of  Dover  to  welcome  the 
Emperour,   and  entering    into  the    castell, 

*  JBolinahed'B  Chronidei,  voL  ii  p.  858. 


alighted ;  of  whose  coming  the  Emperour 
having  knowledge,  came  out  of  his  chamber 
and  met  him  on  the  staires,  where  either  of 
them  embraced  other  in  most  lovmg  manner, 
and  then  the  King  brought  the  Emperour  to 
his  chamber.  On  Whitsuntide,  earne  in  the 
morning,  they  tooke  their  horses  and  rode  to 
the  citie  of  Canterburie,  the  more  to  keepe 
solemne  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  but  speciallie 
to  see  the  Queene  of  England,  his  aunt,  was 
the  Emperour  his  intent,  of  whom,  ye  may  be 
sure,  he  was  most  joiefullie  received  and  wel- 
comed. Thus  the  Emperour  and  his  retinue, 
both  of  lords  and  ladies,  kept  their  Whitsun- 
tide with  the  King  and  Queene  of  England  in 
the  citie  of  Canterburie  with  all  joie  and  so- 
lace.* The  Emperour  yet  himself  seemed 
not  so  much  to  dehght  in  paslame  and  plea- 
sure, but  that,  in  respect  of  his  youthful 
yeares,  there  appeared  in  him  a  great  shew 
of  grantie  ;  for  they  could  by  no  means  bring 
him  to  dance  amongst  the  residue  of  the 
princes,  but  onelie  was  contented  to  be  a 
looker  on:  peradventure  the  sight  of  the 
Lady  Mary  troubled  him,  whom  he  had  some- 
time loved,  and  yet,  through  fortune's  evill 
hap,  might  not  have  her  to  wife."f 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  Emperor  took  his 
departure  from  England,  and  on  the  same 
day  Henry  VIIL  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais  on  his  way  to  that  memorable  interview 
with  Francis  I.  immortalized  as  the  ''  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

Two  years  after  this,  another  visit  was  paid 
by  Charles  to  the  British  monarch,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  even  more  interesting 
than  the  preceding.  Henry,  at  all  times  fond 
of  display,  found  m  Wolsey  a  most  able  co- 
adjutor ;  and  in  the  present  instance  their  ef- 
forts were  combined  to  receive  the  Emperor 
on  a  scale  of  surpassing  magnificence.  The 
old  chroniclers  love  to  dwell  on  these  scenes, 
{ftid  the  particulars  they  have  handed  down  to 
us  are  full  of  interest  as  portraying  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  age. 

*  The  hall  of  the  archiepifioopol  palace  at  Can- 
terbury *"  was  of  such  a  vast  amplitude,  that  once,  in 
the  year  1619,  it  was  graced  with  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V^.  and  King  Henry  YIIL  at 
tlie  same  time ;  together  with  his  royal  consort 
Queen  Katherine,  whom  (being  the  saia  emperor*s 
aunt)  he  came  to  England  to  visit  This  hall  then 
contained  these  most  royal  persons,  and  all  their  nu- 
merous attendants,  wherein  they  adjusted  matters  of 
state  between  them,  exercised  their  triumphs,  and 
feasted  together  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  at  the 
incredible  cost  and  expenses  of  Warham,  then  arch- 
bishop " — Sirypff  Life  of  Parker ^  voL  i.  p.  847. 

f  The  Lady  Mary  here  spoken  of  was  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  France,  who  was  very  celebrated  for  her 
beau^. 
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"  King  Henry,  hearing  that  the  Emperor  I 
woaki  come  to  CBllice,  so  to  pass  into  £:ng- ' 
land  as  he  went  into  Spain,  appointed  the 
Lord  Marquis  Dorset  to  go  to  Coliice,  there 
to  receive  him,  and  the  cardinal  to  receive 
him  at  Dover.  The  cardinal,  taking  his 
journey  thither  on  the  10th  of  May  (1552) 
rode  through  London,  accompanied  with  two 
earls,  six-and -thirty  knighta,  and  an  hundred 
gentlemen,  «^iit  bishops,  ten  abbots,  thirty 
chapluns  all  in  velvet  and  satin,  and  yeomen 
seven  hundred.  The  five -and- twentieth  of 
May  being  Sunday,  the  Marquis  Dorset,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  Lord  de  la 
Ware,  and  divers  others,  at  the  water  of 
Graveling  received  the  Emperor,  and  with  all 
honor  brought  hira  to  Callicc,  where  he  was 
received  with  procesMon  by  the  Lord  Ber- 
ners,  lieutenant  of  the  town.  On  Monday  he 
took  shipping  at  Calllce,  and  bnded  at  Dover ; 
where  the  cardinal,  with  three  hundred  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  received  him,  and  in 
great  state  brought  hira  to  the  castle,  where 
he  was  lodged.  On  Wednesday,  being  As- 
cension Even,  the  King  came  to  Dover,  and 
there,  with  great  joy  and  gladness,  the  Em- 
peror and  he  met.  On  Friday  in  the  after- 
noon they  departed  from  Dover,  and  came 
that  night  to  Canterbury,  and  from  thence 
next  day  to  Greenwich.  Here,  to  honor  the 
Emperor's  presence,  royal  justs  and  toumays 
were  appointed,  where  the  King,  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  ten  aids,  kept  the  place 
against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  Dor- 
set, and  other  ten  aids  on  their  part.  *  The 
city  of  London  seems  to  liave  displayed  its 
wonted  hospitality  on  this  oceasion,  and  the 
chroniclers  give  the  particulars  with  equal 
care  and  sat^faction, — "  In  this  maiours  yerc 
(Sir  John  Milbomc),  and  the  fowertcne  of  the 
Kyne,  the  Fridoio  before  Penthecoste,  that  is 
to  SOU!  the  sixe  daio  of  June,  Charles  the  fifte, 
Emperour,  was  honourably  received  into  the 
citeu  of  London  of  the  maiour,  aldermcnne, 
and  comunalte,  our  Souemaige  Lorde  accom- 
panyng  hym.  And  from  London  lie  went  to 
Windsors,  and  sat  in  the  sta)  of  the  garter, 
and  from  thens  went  to  Hampton,  and  sailed 
ower  the  sea  into  Spaine."f  Another  account. 
contains  other  par^culara,  which  arc  interest- 
ing OS  illustrating  the  pride  of  Wolsey, — 
"  Jhe  Emperour  was  lodged  at  the  black 
fryers,  and  all  his  lords  in  the  new  palace  of 
Bridewell.     On   Whitsunday  the    King  and 
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*  A  ChnMiiclo  of  the  Kion  of  EnglanJ,  by  Sir 
Richard  Bsker,  KoL,  fol.  Load.  ItH. 

\  TbeChronide  of  F«bi»n,hlao]£lottoT,iinpriiite(l 
at  Loodm,  ISBB.  Sm  tlao  The  Chronicle  of  John 
Bud/Dge,  black  letter. 


the  Emperour  rode  to  the  cathedral  church 
I  if  St.  Paul,  where  the  cardinal  sune  mass, 
.md  had  his  traverse  and  his  cupboard.  Be- 
fore mass,  two  barons  gave  him  water,  and 
lifter  the  gospel  two  earls,  and  at  the  last 
lavatory  two  dnkea,  whicli  pride  the  Span- 
iards much  disdained."*  The  worthy  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  seem  to  have  been  so 
enchanted  with  the  affability  of  their  imperial 
.ind  royal  guests,  that  they  determined  to 
ijomraemorate  the  visit  by  on  inscrip^on, 
worded  in  most  courtier -like  terms  of  flattery. 
We  learn  that — "In  such  golden  bonds  of 
iove  Charles  and  Henry  seemed  hnked,  as  in 
London  this  sentence  was  set  up  in  the  Guild- 
hall, over  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  it  still  remaineth  : — 


The  events  of  a  few  years  converted  thi» 
compliment  into  a  satire.  Henry,  the  "  de- 
fensor fidei,"  became  its  bitterest  enemy,  and 
the  love  of  the  sovereigns  was  converted  into 
gall. 

We  have  thus  seen  Charles  at  the  bright- 
est period  of  his  life,  when  in  full  bodily 
vigor  and  health,  and  rejoicing  in  all  the 
energy  and  hope  of  youth.  Years  rolled  oa; 
fortune  favored  him  in  a  wondrous  manner. 
He  was  at  once  the  bulwark  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  terror  of  the  Protestants.  Hia 
rival,  Francis,  had  succumbed  to  his  arms  at 
Pavia,  and  had  languished  for  years  in  a 
humiliating  captivity.  His  antcrprises  bad 
succeeded  ;  and  he  was  generally  regarded  ai 
the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  per^ 
haps  the  most  envied  prince  in  Christenaom. 
But  the  tide  turned,  and  we  must  pass  over 
those  bright  pages  of  his  hislory,  and  open 
one  which  displays  him  in  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  under  altered  circumstances. 

Charles  had  enjoyed  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  prosperity;  but  in  1662  he  drank 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  misfortune,  and  a  series 
of  events  occurred  which  ultimately  led  to 
his  retirement  from  the  world.  At  thii 
period  the  German  Protestant  church  was  in 
n  state  of  great  alarm.  The  Emperor  seemad 
determined  nt  all  hazards  to  compel  obseiT- 
ance  of  the  decrees  of  ihc  Council  of  Treat 
in  his  dominions — decrees  which  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  reformed  church. 

In  furtherance  of  ihis  design,  Charles  had 
already  commenced  hostilities  agiunst  Magde- 

*  A  Cfaronicle  of  the  Kings  of  EnglAmd,  by  Sir  S. 
Bkker,  foL  Load.  1674. 
t  SpMd'i  Hiitaij  (rf  Oreat  BriUio,  ttaL  lUS. 
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burg,  and  general  consternation  reigned 
amonjjst  the  followers  of  Luther.  But  the 
designs  of  Charles  met  with  a  check  from  a 
quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected,  and  a 
stoim  burst  upon  him  with  a  suddenness  and 
fury  for  a  time  overwhelming.  Maurice, 
Elector  of  Saxon v,  was  a  bold  ambitious 
man,  and  regarded  with  alarm  the  proceed- 
ings of  ( Miarles  against  the  Protestants  ;  but 
he  owed  him  ill-will  from  another  cause :  his 
father-in-law,  the  Landgrave  of  llesse,  had 
been  detained  prisoner  by  Charles  through  a 
fraudulent  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  and 
Maurice  had  (?ndeavored  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  his  relcjuse.  It  is  true  that  Maurice 
was  bound  to  Charles  by  heavy  ties  of  grati- 
tude, but  this  he  overlooked,  and  proceeded 
with  great  caution  and  secrecy  to  organize  a 
bold  and  extensive  conspiracy  against  his 
benefactor  ;  repeated  warnings  of  tlie  con- 
templated treachery  reached  Charles,  but  he 
and  his  minister,  Granvella,  treated  them  with 
contempt. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  conbternjition  of 
the  Emperor  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  majority  of  the 
German  princes,  supported  by  the  King  of 
France,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Tiie 
machinaiions  of  Maurice  had  accomplished 
this,  and  Charles  awoke  from  a  dream  of  pro- 
found security  on  the  biink  of  an  awful  pre- 
cipice. Maurice  had  already  invaded  Fran- 
conia,  ar.d  his  forces  were  augmented  by  the 
troops  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;,  ar.d  those 
of  the  Mjiignau?  Albert,  who  was  also  de- 
tained in  captivity  by  Charles.  The  strong 
castle  of  Ehrciiberji:  was  taken  throu<j:h  the 
treachery  of  a  sheplierd,  and  Maui  ice  pushed 
on  willi  r.ll  speed  for  Inspruck,  in  the  hope 
of  surpri>ing  Charles,  and  making  him  piison- 
er.  Everything  promised  to  crown  this  design 
with  success,  but  happily  for  Charles  a  mutiny 
broke  out  amongst  Maurice's  troops,  which 
delayed  his  inarch  a  whole  day.  Most  for- 
tunate was  tliis  delay  for  Charles.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  approaching  danger  reached 
him  late  in  the  eveninjr,  and  notwilhstandin;^ 
that  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  raged,  and  that 
he  was  sulfcring  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout, 
he  placed  himself  in  a  litter,  and  huriied 
from  Inspruck.  Such  was  the  emergency, 
that  the  captive  Elector  of  Saxony,  Ferdinand 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  rest  of 
liis  suite,  tied  in  the  utmost  confusion,  many 
on  foot,  and  ill  provided  against  the  inclem- 
ency of  tlie  weather.  Tliey  made  their  way 
by  torchlight  through  the  steep  and  intricate 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  in  this  miserable 
plight,  tliooaee  aJl'powerful  monarch  arrived 


at  Trent,  where  he  snatched  a  few  hours*  re- 
pose ;  but,  like  Napoleon  after  Waterloo, 
liarassed  by  repeated  alarms,  he  quickly  re- 
sumed his  flight,  by  dreadful  roads,  to  Vil- 
lach,  in  Carinthia. 

Here  the  fugitive  monarch,  feeling  the 
mocker\'^  of  retaining  the  Elector  in  longer 
captivity,  gave  him  his  liberty.  Alas  !  what 
a  contrast  Charles*  condition  now  presented, 
to  the  field  of  Lochau,  when  the  Fllector  first 
bowed  his  knee  before  -him  !  Then  was  he 
in  pride  every  inch  an  Emperor ;  vigoroiis  in 
body  and  haughty  in  spirit,  the  conqueror 
treated  the  misfortunes  of  his  captive  with 
insult ;  he  addressed  him  with  reproaches, 
and  spurned  him  with  contempt.  Since  then 
five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  we  see  that 
proud  man  broken  in  spirit  and  racked  with 
pain,  fleeing  before  Maurice,  the  man  he  had 
delighted  to  honor, — a  homeless  fugitive, 
without  money,  without  friends,  without  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  his  hour  had  come, 
and  the  pan^s  of  mortification  must  be  in- 
creased tenfold  bv  the  recollection  of  his  un- 
generous  conduct  towards  that  prince  to 
whom  he  now  rives  liberty  because  he  can 
no  longer  retain  him  a  ])risoner. 

Sic  transit  gloria  niundi  ! 

Early  in  1552,  when  Charles  was  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  there  were  ambassadors  from 
England  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at 
Brussels,  and  we  are  made  acquainted, 
through  their  despatches,  with  the  state  of 
the  Emperor's  health.  We  find  that  in  March 
"The  Emperor  remained  very  sickly,  and  in 
more  likelihood  to  die  than  to  live.  In  case 
of  whose  mortality  and  departure,  the  council 
instructed  the  ambassadors  that  it  was  the 
King's  pleasure  that  they  should  use  such 
words  of  lamentation  as  might  seem  fit."* 

At  this  time  it  began  to  be  bruited  abroad 
that  the  intellects  of  the  Emperor  were  af- 
fected, for  *'  The  Emperor's  own  condition 
was  now  in  April  such  that  he  kept  himself 
close,  and  gave  no  audience  to  any  man  nor 
was  seen  abroad.  The  reason  whereof  was 
thought  to  be  that  the  despite  of  his  ill  suc- 
cesses had  bred  in  him  a  melancholy  humor, 
not  much  differing  from  a  frenzy. "f  Again, 
in  May  we  learn  that  "  Touching  the  estate 
of  the  Emperor's  person,  the  ambassadors 
sent  word  to  the  lords  of  the  council  that 
they  could  by  no  means  learn  assuredly  how 
it  was  with  him ;  for  it  was  kept  so  that  there 
was  no  man  came  abmad  that  was  able  di- 


♦  Strypo,  Momorial?  Ecclcaiastical,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii. 
p.  8.  f  Op.  cit  p.  81. 
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rectly  to  say  tlic  Emperor  is  in  this  or  that 
case."*  He  continued  in  tliis  state  of  pro- 
found mchmcholy  during  tlie  whole  c)f  May, 
and  early  in  June  the  report  is,  **  The  Kniperor 
still  continued  indisposed,  so  that  no  access 
of  tlie  English  ambassadors  could  be  per- 
mitted to  him/'f  However,  the  interview 
was  now  not  far  distant,  for  we  are  informed 
that   "The  bth  of  June   was  the  day  the 

if 

King's  ambassadors  had  their  long-ex j^ected 
audience  of  the  Emperor. J  *  *  *  They 
were  brought  into  his  privy  chamber.  There 
thev  found  him  sittin<;  in  a  chair,  with  his 
feet  on  a  stool,  looking  very  pale,  weak,  lean, 
and  feeble ;  howbeit  nulhinij  so  ill  as  thev 
before  believed  of  him :  for  his  eyes  were 
lively  enough,  and  his  speech  sensible,  so 
that  the  ambassadors  could  nut  tell  what  to 
judge  of  him  ;  for  he  had  escaped  so  many 
perils  of  sickness,  that  though  his  color  and 
llesh  were  gone,  yet  he  might,  they  said,  en- 
dure awhile.  Yet  to  judge  him  by  their 
sight,  they  said  that  he  np]:)fared  to  them  a 
man  of  a  short  time  of  continuance.'* 

'*  Danpfor,  lonj:;  Iriivol,  want,  or  wo?, 
S(Km  cliJiniTt'  the  form  tliat  k*st  we  know, 
For  deadly  f'.*ar  can  time  oiitgt), 

And  blanch  at  owca)  the  liair. 
Hard  toil  can  rouirlicn  form  and  Tiro. 
And  want  ran  qiionch  the  *.*yi.*H  hri-jht  ijrire. 
Nor  does  old  ajre  a  wrinkl'?  trarr* 
More  dtvply  than  di'spair  !'' 

Thus  it  was  with  Charh;s;  a  canker  was 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  eating  the  g.cvin 
leaves  from  olF  the  tree  of  life.  [Jodilv  suf- 
ferinir  and  disease  had  done  niucli,  but  morti-  | 
iicalion,  blasted  hopes,  and  disappointed  j 
ambiiion  had  done  more.  The  combination 
of  these  causes  had  wroujjlit  vast  changes  in 
his  once  vigorous  mind  and  powerful  frame, 
and  the  wreck  was  total. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Passau  having  re- 
lieved the  PImperor  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Elector  Maurice,  he  determined  to  turn  his 
arms,  so  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
make  war,  against  Henry  II.,  then  King  of 
France ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  invest 
Metz.  Though  ill  with  a  violent  tit  of  the 
goui,  and  so  iniirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  Charles  often  appi'.ared 
amr)n!:;st  his  .soldiers  that  he;  mi^ht  animate 
them  with  his  presence.  J3ut  it  was  all  in 
vain  :  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  besiei^ers  were 
unable  to  make  impression  upon  th(»  garrison, 
and  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  togetlier  with 
disease,  famine,  and   the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather,  destroyed  thirty  thousand  of  his 
troops.  Under  these  disastious  circum- 
stances, the  Emperor  abruptly  nii^cd  the 
si<*ge,  exclaiming,  •*  Fortune,  I  now  jx'iceive, 
like  other  line  ladies,  chooses  to  confer  her 
favors  on  young  men,  and  forsiike  those  who 
are  in  the  decline  of  hfe." 

A  religious  peace  was  concluded  at  Augs- 
burg (m  th(j  iiOth  of  September,  loiio,  by 
which  the  frt^e  exercise  of  their  relimun  was 
guaranteed  to  Protestants  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  with  po^se>sion  of  idl 
the  revenues  hitherto  received  from  t])4'  (;ccle- 
siasticfd  institutions.  This  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Emperor,  for  it  absolutely 
blasted  those  hopes  which  he  had  eagerly 
cherislied  during  his  whole  reign,  of  seeing 
once  more  a  .sinijlo  and  undivided  church. 
Thus,  at  the  time  that  his  mind  was  enfeebled, 
and  his  body  worn  down  by  disease,  v  ere  his 
<5ulierings  aggravated  by  the  pangs  of  morti- 
fied vanity  and  bitter  disappointment.  The 
fabric  his  whoh?  life  had  been  spent  in  erect- 
ing was  crumbling  to  pieces  before  his  eyes, — 
those  am]>itiou3  schemes,  to  the  realizati(mof 
which  he  had  fondlv  K)oked  for  veiirs,  had 
been  rudelv  demolislied.  France,  that  country 
which  he  hated  with  all  the  steadfastness  of 
Castilim  hatred,  was  now  in  the  ascendant, 
and  daily  increasing  in  European  inlluence. 
1  ii<  armies  had  been  annihilated,  his  exchequer 
exhausted,  and  there  did  not  even  n'main  to 
him  the  consolation  of  being  beloved  by  his 
people. 

Under  these  aillicting  circumstances,  and 
conscious  of  his  increasini;bo«lilv  infirmities,  he 
resolved  to  ])ut  in  execution  a  project  he  liad 
long  contemplated,  namely,  to  abdicate  his 
thnme  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip.*"  and  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  lifiun  religious  retirement. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  scheme 
of  withdrawing  fnnn  the  world  had  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  Charles  for  a  long  period 
before  he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion.     Sandoval   informs   us  that    "  Father 


*  Chnrlcs  wuk  not  the  first  Kinu:  of  Spain  who 
resigned  the  sceptre  f«>r  reli^iuu!<  seclusion.  Alfonso 
IV..  suniained  "  El  Moiifjre,"  (the  Monk.)  in  !» CO  ab- 
dicated the  throne  of  Asturiiis  nnd  lAHm.  an<l  retired 
to  the  mon.a5itery  of  Sahai^un.  He  wa«*  succeeded 
by  his  brotlier  Ilamiro  II.  Scnn'ely  hu<i  Hiimiro 
nettled  himself  on  tlie  throne.  bt;forc  Ahoii-n.  i,rrow- 
ing  »ick  of  .1  monnsticlife,  rechiiuied  his  throne,  and 
proceeded  with  an  army  to  enforce  his  chiiin.  He 
was,  Imwever,  defeated  by  Uamiro,  and  coni|>cllcd 
to  surrender.  With  a  Iwrbari ty  common  in  thone 
days,  h[i<  eyes  were  ]>ut  out  with  hot  ir<in«.  and  he 
was  ai^ain  consisted  to  a  monastery.  I^irniro  him- 
belf  abdicated  some  time  l)efore  his  death  in  favor 
of  his  son  Ordono,  and  asMiming  a  penitential  (,^rb, 
pftBsed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  moDastic  eoUtnsS^ 
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James,  (former  confessor  to  the  Emperor,) 
several  years  before  his  majesty  witndrew, 
told  the  prior  he  knew  he  would  leave  the 
world  could  he  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 
The  Emperor  himself  further  declared,  that, 
had  his  health  permitted,  his  design  was  to 
be  a  lay- brother  or  one  of  the  meanest  ser- 
vants of  the  monastery."  He  further  sub- 
sequently declared  to  the  Prior  of  Guada- 
loupe  that  "  whilst  the  Empress  was  living 
they  had  agreed  that  she  should  retire  to  a 
nunnery,  and  he  to  a  monastery ;  but  that 
she  dying,  he  could  not  perform  it  sooner 
without  leaving  all  Christendom  exposed  to 
inevitable  ruin."  Another  objection  was  the 
tender  age  of  his  son,  whom  he  could  not 
think  of  loading  with  the  government  of  so 
many  kingdoms  until  he  had  arrived  at  a 
mature  age;  Philip  bad  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  displayed  a 
decided  capacity  for  the  important  duties 
about  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Thus  relieved  from  the  scruples  which  had 
prevented  the  performance  of  his  resolution, 
Charles  proceeded  without  further  delay  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  first  summoned 
Philip  from  England,  where  he  was  leading 
an  uncomfortable  life  in  consequence  of  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  wife,  our  Queen  Mary. 
Charles  then  assembled  the  States  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  with  all 
the  pomp  required  by  the  importance  of  the 
transaction,  and  seated  himself  for  the  last 
time  in  the  chair  of  state,  having  on  one  side 
his  son  Philip,  on  the  other  side  his  sister  the 
Queen  of  Himgary,  attended  by  a  splendid 
retinue  of  grandees  and  princes. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Flanders 
explained  in  a  few  words  the  Emperor's  in- 
tention in  convening  this  extraordinary 
meeting.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of 
resignation,  which  being  concluded,  Charles 
rose  from  his  seat  amidst  a  breathless  silence, 
and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranffe«  (being  unable  to  stand  without  sup- 
portT  he  addressed  his  audience  with  dimity 
mingled  with  sadness.  He  recapitulated  the 
chief  events  of  his  life,  from  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  alluding  to  the  ^eat  deeds 
which  had  been  performed  in  his  time  and  by 
his  arms.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  perform  the  act 
they  were  that  day  called  together  to  witness ; 
that  now  his  health  was  broken,  his  vigor 
exhausted,  and  his  growing  infirmities  warned 
him  to  retire ;  that  he  gave  them  in  his  place 
a  prince  in  the  prhne  of  life,  and  accustomed  to 
govern ;  that  he  earnestly  implored  their  for- 
giveneasiihe  had.  committed  any  material  error 


in  government,  and  that  m  retirement  the  re' 
membrance  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
would  be  hb  sweetest  consolation.  He  then 
turned  to  his  son  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  his  father's  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  touching  speech,  concluding 
with  these  words,  <*  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son 
endowed  with  such  qualities  that  you  can 
resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  I  give  mme  to  you." 

During  these  addresses  the  whole  audience 
were  melted  into  tears,  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
Charles  sank  back  into  his  chair  ready  to  faint 
with  exhaustion.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
transaction  Charles,  m  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  all  their  territories,  reserving  only 
for  himself  an  annual  pension  of  100,000 
crowns. 

Charles  had  fixed  the  place  of  his  retreat 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Estrema- 
dura  in  Spain.  It  was  situated  in  a  lovely 
valley  watered  by  a  running  brook,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hills  clothed  with  lofty  trees. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  1556,  he  set  out 
for  Zuitberg,  in  Zealand,  where  a  large  fleet 
of  Spanish,  English,  and  Flemish  vessels 
were  assembled.  On  the  iVth  of  September 
he  set  sail  and  reached  Laredo,  in  Biscay,  on 
the  eleventh  day.  It  is  stated  by  a  contem- 
porary historian*  that,  although  the  vogage 
was  most  prosperous,  there  arose  such  a 
heavy  storm  on  the  very  night  after  he  landed, 
that  the  ship  he  had  sailed  in  foundered.  As 
soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  Spanish  shore  he 
fell  prostrate,  and  kissing  the  earth,  exclaimed, 
**  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
and  naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind." 

From  Laredo  he  proceeded  to  Burgos, 
borne  in  a  litter,  and  sufifering  exquisite  pain ; 
he  then  pursued  his  course  to  Vallaaolid, 
where  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his  two  sisters. 
Having  now  severed  his  last  earthly  ties,  he 
considered  himself  thenceforth  dead  to  the 
world.  From  Valladolid  he  continued  on  his 
way  to  Placentia,  and  thence  to  his  humble 
retreat  at  St.  Justus. 

From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  reports 
sent  home  by  the  English  ambassadors,  it  was 
evidently  considered  that  the  Emperor's  in- 
tellects were  unsettled ;  indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  not  altogether  of  sound  mind.  The 
great  bodily  sifiering  he  had  endured,  the 
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bitter  disappointments  he  had  experienced, 
and  the  absolute  cessation  of  activity  rendered 
necessary  by  his  infirmities,  would,  doubtless, 
tend  to  such  a  result.  When  a  man  after 
many  years  of  activity  and  excitement  is 
suddenly  and  wholly  withdrawn  from  it,  se- 
rious consequences  ensue :  the  stimulus  has 
become  necessary,  and  its  sudden  withdrawal 
is  hurtful.  The  attention  under  such  circum- 
stances becomes  strongly  and  continually 
directed  inwards ;  the  mind  preys  upon 
itself ;  it  dwells  on  its  own  movements  and 
its  own  feeling  until  the  importance  of  each 
is  exaggeratea,  and  the  result  is  self-reproach, 
gloom,  and  despondency.  The  mind  ceases 
to  respond  to  its  usual  emotions,  and  the 
reason  beoomes  impaired.  Worldly  business 
and  salutary  occupations  are  despised  or  re- 
garded with  indifference, — the  whole  atten- 
tion is  yielded  up  to  the  feelings, — the  pro- 
cess of  self-exammation  becomes  the  business 
of  life, — the  mental  views  become  distorted, 
and  clouds  of  gloom  settle  heavily  on  the 
spirit. 

Some  months  before  his  resignation,  Charles 
had  sent  an  architect  to  add  accommodation 
for  him  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus ; 
but  it  only  consisted  of  six  small  rooms,  four 
in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with  naked  walls, 
the  other  two  were  hung  with  old  black 
cloth.  There  was  but  one  chair,  and  that 
"  so  decayed,  that  it  would  not  have  yielded 
half-a-crown  if  it  were  to  be  sold. '  His 
habit  was  very  poor  and  always  black.  In 
this  humble  retreat  did  Charles  bury  his 
grandeur,  his  ambition,  with  all  those  vast 
projects  which  for  half  a  century  had  kept 
Europe  in  a  ferment.  His  time  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  devotion  ;  the  only  exer- 
cise he  took  was  in  some  gardens  he  had 
caused  to  be  made,  terminated  by  a  small 
hermitage.  He  only  kept  a  small  gelding 
and  an  old  mule,  and  was  frequently  unable 
to  ride  on  account  of  a  swimming  in  his  head. 
When  confined  to  his  apartment,  he  employed 
his  hours  of  leisure  in  making  curious  works 
of  mechanism.     Charles  haa   always  taken 

great  delight  in  mechanics,  and  in  order  that 
e  might  mdulge  this  taste  in  his  retreat,  he 
engaged  Turriimo,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
artists  of  the  age,  to  accompany  him  thither. 
With  him  he  labored  in  formmg  models  of  the 
most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  making 
experiments  with  regard  to  their  respective 
powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas 
of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  in- 
ventions of  the  artist.  He  relieved  his  mind 
at  intervals  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic 
works  of  mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppets 


which,  by  the  structure  of  internal  springs* 
mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who 
beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own 
senses,  and  sometimes  suspected  Charles  and 
Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible 
powers.  He  was  particularly  curious  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches;  and  having  foimd,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them 
to  go  alike,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Behold,  not  even  two  watches,  the  work  of 
my  own  hands,  can  I  bring  to  agree  with 
each  other  according  to  a  law ;  and  yet,  fool 
that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able 
to  govern  like  the  works  of  a  watch  so  many 
nations,  all  living  under  a  different  sky,  in 
different  climes,  and  speaking  different  lan- 
guages !" 

During  the  first  year  of  his  retreat  hit 
health  and  spirits  were  decidedly  benefited ; 
tranquillity  seemed  returning  to  his  mind, 
and  his  bodily  ailments  troubled  him  less : 
but  this  calm  was  fallacious,  and  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  darker  storm.  About  six  months 
before  his  death,  the  gout  returned  with  in- 
creased severity :  from  this  attack  his  mind 
never  rallied,  nor  was  his  constitution  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  the  shock.  Hence- 
forward we  liave  a  gloomy  picture  of  super- 
stition and  mental  terror.  Viewing  his  spir- 
itual condition  with  horror,  he  endeavored  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  by  inflict- 
ing upon  himself  the  most  rigid  abstinence, 
the  heaviest  penances,  and  severest  flagel- 
lations. After  his  death  the  scourge  of  cords 
he  used  was  found  stiff  and  dyed  with 
blood.  He  debarred  himself  all  his  former 
innocent  amusements ;  his  whole  time  was 
passed  between  religious  exercises  and  acts 
of  penance.  But  even  the  severest  of  these 
fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  his  fevered 
imagination;  he  determined  to  expiate  his 
sins  by  such  an  act  as  had  never  before  been 
attempted, — an  act  the  product  of  a  wild 
and  distempered  mind.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before 
his  death ! 

Charles  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in 
the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  and  every  pre- 
paration to  be  made  for  a  funeral.  The 
grave  was  dug,  the  coffin  made,  and  Charles 
was  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave. 
In  slow  and  solemn  procession  did  the  monks 
and  his  domestics  wend  their  way  through 
the  cloisters  and  into  the  chapel,  a  dim  light 
being  cast  on  the  scene  from  the  black  tapers 
which  each  earned;  after  them  followed 
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Charles  in  his  shroud.  The  service  for  the 
dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  with 
agonizing  earnestness  in  the  prayers  which 
were  otlered  up  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
mingling  his  tears  with  those  shed  by  his 
attendants,  as  if  they  were  celebrating  a  reiil 
funeral — the  event  which  waS  soon  to  follow 
cast  iU  shadow  upon  them  !  At  length  he 
was  solemnly  laid  in  his  coffin,  and  the  offices 
for  the  dead  being  concluded,  the  ceremony 
was  closed  by  the  coffin  being  sprinkled  with 
holy-water  in  the  usual  form.  Then  all  the 
attendants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
were  shut,  and  Charles  left  to  his  own  medi- 
tations. 

What  a  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
scene  !  What  a  lesson  for  the  ambitious,  the 
vain,  the  worldlv-minded !  Oh  !  ve  who 
imagine  that  unalloyed  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pjilaces  of  kings — who  believe 
that  the  occupants  of  thrones  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  perpetual  spring — think  upon 
this !  The  most  eloquent  discourse  of  the 
orator,  the  ul-niost  clFort  of  the  painter's 
skill  must  fall  far  sliort  of  the  stem  realitv  of 
the  scene  before  us.  There,  wrapped  in  the 
garments  of  the  dead,  in  the  damp  and  foul 
atmosphere  of  the  grava,  resting  upon  the 
dust  which  has  once  been  animated  with  life, 
surrounded  by  the  mouldering  remains  of 
frail  mortality,  lies  Charles!  but  a  short  time 
since  owning  the  titles  of  King  of  Castile, 
Leon,  Grenada,  Arragon,  Navarre,  the  two 
Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  ttc. :  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, Duke  of  burgundy,  Brabant,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  &c.  ;  Count  of  Flandei*s,  Ihirgun- 
dy  and  iiainault,  Piince  of  Swabia,  Count  of 
Friesland,  <\;c.  Ax.  etc. 

There  he  lies,  not  a  cold,  inanimate  corpse, 
but  a  lixing,  breathing,  conscious  mortul. 
What  thoughts,  what  reflections  must  have 
passed  through  his  mind  during  that  sad 
hour  ;  how  absolutely  he  must  have  felt  the 
nothingness  of  life,  the  emptiness  of  grandeur, 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  the  fallacy  of  human 
expectations ;  doubtless  the  words  of  the 
Preacher  presented  themselves  to  his  mind — 
"  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  mv  hands 
had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  la- 
bored to  do,  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit 
under  the  sun." 

After  some  time  spent  in  meditation, 
Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew 
to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  senti- 
ments which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was 
calculated  to  inspire. 

The  fatigue  attendant  upon  this  ceremony, 
the  chin  of  the  tomb,  and  the  impression 


made  on  his  mind  by  the  image  of  death » 
combined  to  bring  on  an  ague,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  rehearsal  was  succeeded  bv  the  real 
performance.  On  the  day  after  the  scene  we 
have  described,  Charles  was  seized  with  an 
intermittent  fever  ;  the  particulars  are  thus 
given  by  Sandoval : — '*  The  gout  had  left 
him  for  several  days,  and  changed  into  an 
agnie  of  another  nature  than  what  he  used  to 
have  before,  for  the  cold  fit  lasted  twice  as 
long  as  the  hot;  whereupon  he  was  twice 
blooded,  which,  instead  of  lessening,  incre:u>ed 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  one  fit  overtook 
another,  and  thus  he  grew  weaker;  and 
though  betook  care  of  his  bodily  health,  fol- 
lowing the  physician's  prescriptions,  yet  he 
was  much  more  solicitous  for  the  concerns  of 
his  soul,  confessing  often,  and  making  his  hist 
will  and  testament.  Being  near  his  end,  he 
received  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  desired 
the  extreme  unction  might  be  given  him, 
which  was  done  at  night;  and  the  prior 
thinking  the  ceremony,  as  it  was  used  to  the 
friars,  was  too  tedious  to  him,  he  being  in  some 
agony — all  the  penitential  psalms,  litany,  and 
prayers  being  to  be  read — he  bid  L(;wis 
Quexada,  who  was  at  the  l>ed*s  head,  ask 
him  w^hether  he  should  have  the  ceremony 
at  length,  or  sbortened,  and  he  answered, 
*  they  should  oil  him  like  a  friar,'  which  was 
done  accordingly,  the  Emperor  answering  to 
all  the  psalms,  verse  for  verse,  as  the  friars 
*did,  and  then  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
better.  The  next  day  he  received  the  blessed 
sacrament  aijfain,  with  irreat  devotion,  sayincr, 
*Thou  remainest  in  me,  may  I  remain  in 
Thee.*  That  nii^ht,  after  he  had  rec<'ived 
the  second  time,  he  grew  worse,  and  about 
two  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  when  all 
were  very  still,  he  said,  '  It  is  now  time,  give 
me  that  candle  and  crucifix,*  and  though  he 
was  so  spent  that  four  men  could  with  diffi- 
culty stir  him  in  his  bed,  he  turned  upon  his 
side  as  readily  as  if  he  had  ailed  nothing ; 
then,  taking  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  the 
candle  in  the  other,  he  continued  awhile  look- 
ing on  the  crucifix,  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  it  could  be 
heard  in  the  other  rooms,  he  said,  '  Oh  ! 
Jesus — ,*  and  so  gave  up  the  ghost  to  his 
Redeemer  on  the  21st  of  September,  1558.'** 
Charles  had  left  directions  that  his  body 
should  not  be  embalmed  ;  it  was  therefore  at- 


*  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  in  the  circum- 
stances of  tLe  illness  of  Clmrles  V.  to  that  whicli  was 
fatal  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  Scj)tember  3, 1 C58. 
The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Cromwell  are  narra- 
ted in  an  article  in  the  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medidne '  for  May,  1848. 
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tired  in  the  shroud  in  which  he  had  so 
recently  appeared,  and  laid  in  a  coflin  of 
lead,  which  was  again  inclosed  in  one  of 
chesnut,  covered  with  black  velvet ;  the  fu- 
nenil  procession  again  wended  its  way  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  remains  of  the  once  great 
Emperor  were  laid  beneath  the  high  altar. 
They  were  doomed  to  be  speedily  disturbed, 
however,  for  two  days  after  the  Corregidor 
of  Phicentia  came  to  demand  the  body,  and 
although  he  was  prevailed  on,  after  much 
entreaty,  to  leave  it  where  it  was,  he  insisted 
on  the  coffin's  being  opened,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  face.  The  features  had  under- 
gone but  little  alteration,  and  the  spectators 
gazed  upon  them  for  the  last  time,  with  min- 
gled awe  and  sorrow. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age  and  forty -third  of  his  reign,  the  Kmperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  In  his  youth,  and  before 
ho  was  bowed  down  by  illness,  he  was  a 


noble  and  manly  figure,  full  of  majesty  and 
dignity.  His  countenance  was  extremely 
pale,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  auburn.  His 
aspect  was  grave,  and  a  smile  but  rarely  ap- 
peared upon  his  face. 

Wc  have  thus  placed  before  our  readers  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  prominent  feat- 
ures in  the  career  of  the  Kmperor  Cliarles  tho 
Fifth,  a  career  not  only  interesting  but  in  the 
highest  degree  suggestive  and  instructive. 
We  have  viewed  him  surrounded  by  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty  and  attributes  of  pc)wer  ;  we 
have  accompanied  him  through  sad  revei-ses  ; 
we  have  followed  him  to  his  retreat ;  we  have 
tniced  the  prostration  of  his  mind  and  body, 
have  witnessed  the  exiinctiim  of  the  sp.irk  of 
life,  and  seen  his  remains  consigned  to  tho 
silent  tomb. 

"En  terra  jnm  nunc  quantula  siuncit ! 
Exnir.pta  sit  curis,  viator, 
Terra  sit  ilia  levis,  precare  :" 


THE    HON.    AND    RKV.    BAPTIST    NOEL. 


This  highly  esteemed  evangelical  minister, 
now  a  seceder  from  the  Church  of  England, 
is  maternally  descended  from  an  ancirnt 
Scotch  family  in  Kincardineshire,  and  is,  be- 
sides,  paternally  related  to  the  n()])le  house 
of  Hamilton,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
genealogical  sketch  :  The  lands  of  Middlelon 
in  Kincardineshire  were  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Middleton  so  early  as  1004.  In 
1060,  John  Middleton  was  creaU^d  Karl  of 
Middh'ton  :  but  the  title  was  forfeited  by  the 
second  Karl.  Charles,  in  10J)5.  From  him 
descL'iided  ilobert  Middleton,  wlio  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  Charles  Duiidas,  son  of 
Sir  .lam«"s  Dundas,  of  Arniston,  bv  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  Charles,  his  second  son,  born 
in  172G,  entered  the  royal  navy  at  an  early 
age ;  and  while  commander  of  a  20  gun 
shif)  in  the  West  Indies,  by  his  courage  and 
assiduity,  took  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
French  privateers,  and  afforded  such  effectual 


protection  to  trade  and  commerce,  iint  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  JJarbadocrs  voted  him 
their  thanks  and  a  valuable  sword.  In  1 75S, 
he  was  promofi-d  to  the  rank  of  Post-Cap- 
tain ;  in  1774,  Controller  of  the  navv.  In 
1781,  he  was  created  a  H  ironet,  with  remain- 
der to  his  son-in-law,  (rerard  Noel-Xoel, 
In  1 784,  he  was  elected  Member  for  Kochea- 
ter  ;  in  1787,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
Admiral;  in  1795,  to  that  of  vice-Admind ; 
in  1805,  Admiral  of  tlni  red-squadron  of  His 
Majesty's  lleet :  and  in  the  same  year  he  be- 
came First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  Pe«*r  of  the 
realm,  by  the  title  of  JJiron  Barham,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  onlv  child  Diana,  wife  «»f  Sir 
Gerard  Noel- Noel,  •jreat-i^randson  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  fruits  of  (his 
marriage  were  a  family  of  eighteen  children, 
of  whom  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ijaptist  AV  riot  lies- 
lev  Noel  was  the  sixteenth. —  lVith€%t, 
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DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Corrected  and  Enlarged^  with  additional 
J\rot€$f  Illustrative  and  Explanatory.     Edited  by  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 


No  study  is  more  interesting  or  important 
than  the  study  of  man.  It  may  be  pursued 
through  a  variety  of  means.  We  may  ob- 
serve his  manners,  tastes  and  haUts  ;  we  may 
listen  to  his  conversation,  and  mark  the  influ- 
ence he  endeavors  to  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  other  men.  All  these  may  serve  as  indi- 
cations of  character,  but  the  means  by  which 
we  may  most  surely  arrive  at  the  truth  is  the 
perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  secfret  pages  of 
the  mind.  Every  other  medium  may  prove 
false ;  this  alone  is  unerring. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  an  individual 
will  aDow  us  to  read  his  soul,  or  trace  his 
aetions  to  their  motive.  We  must,  in  gene- 
ral, be  content  with  watching  the  changing 
and  deceptive  surface  of  events,  while  the 
steady  undercurrent  flows  on,  concealed  from 
the  curious  gaze.  When,  therefore,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  luuock  the  secret  depositories  of 
thou^t,  and  reveal  the  hidden  springs  of 
action,  the  privilege  must  be  considered  as 
eminently  valuable,  and  the  more  so  when  we 
are  permitted  to  investigate  the  motives  of 
such  men  as  Samuel  Pepys,  who  enjoyed 
high  offices,  and  fulfilled  their  duties  with 
distinguished  ability,  if  not  with  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience,  and  who  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  aflairs  of  the  pe- 
riod. His  diary  is  valuable  as  depicting  to  us 
many  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the 
times.  Its  author  has  bequeathed  us  the 
records  of  his  heart,  the  very  reflection  of  his 
energetic  mind ;  and  his  quaint  but  happy 
narrative  clears  up  numerous  disputed  points, 
throws  light  into  many  of  the  dark  comers  of 
history,  and  lays  bare  the  hidden  substratum 
of  events  which  gave  birth  to,  and  supported, 
the  visible  progress  of  the  nation.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  public  characters  of  his 
time,  divested  of  those  deceptive  trappings 
which  led  their  contemporaries  and  biogra- 
pben  to  view  them,  not  as  they  were,  but  as 


they  wished  the  world  to  think  them.  For 
this,  and  many  other  reasons,  is  the  diary 
valuable ;  and  among  the  numerous  claims  it 
possesses  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the 
graphic  yet  simple  language  in  which  the  able 
but  simple-minaed  Clerk  of  the  Acts  relates 
his  extraordinary  experience. 

Bom  during  one  of  the  most  eventful  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  thrown  by  the  accidents  of 
fortune  into  the  very  centre  of  political  move- 
ment, no  man  could  have  been  better  fitted 
than  Samuel  Pepys  to  present  us  with  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  Court,  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  in 
his  nge.  Our  diarist,  while  delineating  other 
men,  paints  also  himself,  and  by  mingung  the 
description  of  his  conduct  as  a  public  servant 
with  that  of  his  domestic  eccentricities,  con- 
vinces us  of  his  sincerity.  We  know  he  is 
writing  the  truth,  for  he  never  flatters  him- 
self nor  others,  but  exhibits,  with  his  abilities, 
his  success,  and  his  virtues,  his  faults  and 
failings,  his  follies  and  hb  foibles,  with  the 
same  degree  of  frankness.  Certainly  the 
diary  was  never  intended  by  him  for  publica- 
tion—of this  we  have  undoubted  testimony. 
Indeed,  were  such  not  the  fact,  its  value 
would  be  immensely  diminished  in  our  eyes  ; 
and  instead  of  ranking,  as  it  now  does,  among 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  works  which 
the  present  century  has  produced,  it  would 
dwindle  down  in  our  esteem  to  a  mere  lively 
fiction. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  bora  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1682,  whether  at  Brampton,  a 
small  country  town,  or  in  London,  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  .  The  first  germs  of  that  varied 
Knowledge  which  afterwards  contributed  to 
carry  him  so  successfully  through  the  world, 
were  planted  in  his  mind  at  Huntingdon. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  thenee  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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The  early  years  of  his  life  are  enveloped  in 
obscurity.  A  large  portion  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  passed  under  the  roof  of  a  noble 
relative,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  though  what 
situation  he  filled  in  this  family  is  not  deter- 
mined. Indeed,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  present  diary  we  can  find  no  authentic 
account  of  his  life.  He  began  to  write  it 
shortly  after  he  was  appointed  as  clerk  in 
some  office  of  the  Exchequer,  connected  with 
the  pay  of  the  army ;  and  we  propose  ac- 
companying him  through  some  portions  at 
least  of  his  experience,  and  touching  on  a  few 
of  the  curious  passages  of  his  life. 

Pepys  introauces  nimself  to  us  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1659,  in  a  garret  m  Ale  Yard, 
with  his  wife  and  servant,  Iwrns  in  frugal 
style ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  humble  position, 
not  without  influence  in  high  quarters.  For 
a  considerable  time  we  find  hmi  engaged  in 

Sublic  business,  an  account  of  which  he  sets 
own  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  occasionally 
pausing  to  describe  the  good  dinners  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  little  inconveniences  he  suffer- 
ed, in  his  daily  walks  to  and  from  the  office. 
This  portion  of  the  diary,  in  addition  to  its 
intrinsic  value  as  a  record  of  affairs  during  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  is  curious  in  the  ex- 
treme, when  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the 
times — a  representation  of  manners  and  habits 
which  would  clash  strangely  with  modem 
notions  of  civilization.  Pepys  describes  how 
he  came  home  with  his  wife  one  evening 
through  the  Park,  when  a  poor  woman  offer- 
ed to  race  her  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and,  moreover, 
won  the  wager.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
sort  occur;  and  in  every  page  we  discover 
testimony  of  the  immense  alteration  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  topography  as 
well  as  the  state  of  society  in  the  metropolis. 
We  find  mention  of  a  little  water-brook  which 
traversed  the  Strand,  and  found  its  outlet  in 
the  Thames ;  and  of  numerous  other  facts 
which  attest  the  change  that  has  since  come 
over  the  aspect  of  London.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  engrossing  feature  in  this  portion  of 
the  diary,  is  the  extraordinary  excitement 
which  appears  to  have  prevailed  throughout 
society  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Monk.  For  a  long  time  his  intentions 
were  hidden  in  uncertainty ;  but  when  it  at 
length  became  publicly  known  that  he  had 
declared  for  the  King,  London  appears  to 
have  been  frenzied  with  joy.  From  one  end 
to  the  other  the  city  was  red  with  the  blaze 
of  bonfires,  and  the  incessant  chime  of  bells 
attested  the  general  feeling.  The  King's 
health,  hitherto  interdicted,  was  drank  in  the 
public  streets;  aad   when   a   mmor  went 


abroad  that  some  one  would  rise  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  protest  against  the 
restoration  of  Charles  Stuart,  a  damp  fell 
upon  men's  minds,  which  was  only  dissipated 
by  the  assurance  that  no  such  protest  would 
be  permitted.  All  the  incidents  connected 
with  these  important  movements  are  related 
with  faithful  minuteness.  We  trace  events 
from  their  very  roots,  and  see  how  they 
branch  and  give  birth  to  others,  which  ramify 
through  the  whole  complicated  scheme  of 
public  affiiirs.  Taking  himself  as  the  centre 
of  the  namitive,  Pepys  describes  a  wide  cir- 
cle, and  makes  us  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  who  came  within  its  range.  The  diary  is 
a  history  both  of  persons  and  opinions. 

Following  the  humble  clerk  in  his  progress, 
we  find  him  writing  with  a  steady  hand  for 
his  own  advancement,  making  friends  in 
every  (juarter,  and  conciliating  those  whom 
he  fancied  to  be  hostilely  inclined.  It  was  at 
once  perceived  by  his  fnends  that  he  would 
rise  to  power  and  influence,  and  those  who 
could  not  hope  to  step  before  him,  pushed 
him  on,  trusting  that  from  his  elevation  he 
might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them.  By 
whatever  means,  however,  the  conclusion  waa 
brought  about,  certain  it  is  that,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1660,  we  find  Pepys,  after  pttning 
through  much  trouble,  and  smoothing  down, 
by  his  ability  and  industry,  countless  obsta- 
cles, receinng  his  warrant  as  secretary  to  the 
two  generals  of  the  fleet.  "Strange,"  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  venality  of  those  around 
him,  "  how  people  do  now  promise  me  any- 
thing— one  a  rapier,  the  other  a  vessel  d 
yvinBf  or  a  gun,  and  one  offered  me  a  silver 
hatband  to  do  him  a  service.  I  pray  God  to 
keep  me  from  being  proud,  or  too  much  lifted 
up  hereby." 

Embarking  on  board  Sir  E.  Montague's 
ship,  Samuel  Pepys  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  bring  Charles  II.  to  England. 
During  the  many  negotiations  which  attended 
this  movement,  our  diarist  was  continually 
surrounded  by  those  who  trusted  to  profit  by 
his  friendship.  Each  sought  to  win  his  re- 
gard. One  sent  him  a  piece  of  gold,  another 
a  vessel  of  wine,  another  some  costly  orna- 
ments, another  assailed  his  ears  with  adula- 
tion, another  courted  his  friendship  by  prom- 
ises, while  others  endeavored  to  secure  it  by 
unblushing  bribery.  Nowhere,  however,  do 
we  find  Pepys  occupying  himself  with  his 
own  affairs  to  the  prejudice  of  his  duties  as  a 
public  servant.  He  pursues  his  functions 
with  unwearying  %igor,  writing  and  reading 
memorials,  receiving  deputations,  holding 
counsel  with  the  naval  authorities^  and  di^ 
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spatching  an  infinite  variety  of  business.  Ilis 
advice  appears  to  have  been  sought,  and  often 
acted  upon,  by  the  most  distinguishcjd  indi- 
viduals, lie  was  employed  to  draw  up  a 
very  important  vote  relative  to  the  decision  of 
a  council  of  war,  and  expressing  that  whicli 
was  most  favorable  to  the  monarchy.  Pepys 
thus  describes  its  reception  : — 

"  lie  lljat  can  fancy  a  fleet  like  ours,  in  her 
pride,  v.-ith  pentlfints  loose,  guns  roaring,  caps 
flvinu,  tnul  the  load*  Vicr  la  n;/.v /*  echoed  froii. 
on:^  shij'rs  company  to  another,  lie,  and  he  only, 
can  apprehend  the  joy  ihis  vote  was  received  with, 
or  the  blessing  he  thought  hiaiself  possessed  of 
tliat  boro  it." 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  expedition  arrived 
at  its  destination,  and  on  the  23d  the  King 
embarked  amid,  as  Pepys  expresses,  an  infi- 
nite and  confused  shooting  of  guns.  His 
Majesty  entertained  the  officers  during  the 
homeward  pas.sage  with  the  account  of  his 
advenlure?,  j)erils  and  escapes,  and,  finally,  on 
the  2Uth  (/f  May,  enterecl  Whitehall  in  tri- 
umph. We  lind  this  passage  of  English 
history  tlms  described  in  a  (juaint  but  curious 
and  rare  book  very  nearly  out  of  pri.it : — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  2Dih  day  of  the 
fifth  month,  which  i.s  called  iMav,  that  the  Kiiirr 
was  conductf.'d  in  great  .state  to  his  palace  at 
Whitiihall,  and  all  th«  people  shoated,  saying, 
•  Lon«r  live  the  Kin^  !'  "* 

The  secretary  to  the  two  generals  is  now 
asrainin  J^ondon,  where  we  find  him  alternate- 
ly  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  new  suits,  and  choice; 
dinners.  Flattery  and  bribes  attend  him  inces- 
santlv.  Nt>w  he  finds,  on  retuniini;  home  from 
his  ollice,  that  a  packet  of  chocolate  (a  rarity 
then)  has  been  hjft  for  him.  now  fiv(i  pounds 
arc  slipped  into  liis  hand,  now  a  silver  case 
is  presented  tt)  his  wife,  and  now  a  case  of  cost- 
ly li(juors  comes  unordered  to  his  door.  About 
this  time  it  was  thouLfJit  fit  in  infiuvntial 
quarters  th.ak  Pepys  should  be  rewarded  for 
his  services  during  the  expedition  to  jL^iland, 
and  a  place  was  sought  for  him.  The  situa- 
tion of  ('lerk  of  tlie  Acts  Avas  an  imporlan: 
one,  aiul  numerous  were  those  wlio iispiied  to 
its  ditrnilv  and  emolument,  it  was  hinted 
that  Pepys  was  to  till  it,  and  the  ruuioi* 
caused  irreat  excitement  anion f^  those  wJio 
aspired  to  the  post.  One  individual  ullVred 
him  £oO()  to  desist  from  it.     "I  pray  (lod 


♦  "  The  Chronicle?  of  the  Kings  of  Eiiirhmd.  ]>y 
Jfathan   Ben  D.   Saddi,  a  Servtmt  of  GoJ,  of  the 
House  of  Israel" 


direct  me  what  to  do  herein,'*  says  our  diarist. 
But  lie  app(;ars  soon  to  liave  made  up  liis 
mind ;  for  on  the  20th  of  June  lie  received 
the  warrant,  and  his  altered  position  now 
begins  to  show  itself  in  a  more  profuse  style 
of  living,  in  more  costly  clothes,  and  greater 
mdidgence  of  his  tastes,  at  all  times  eccentric 
and  extravagant.  Yet  Pepys,  though  hold  ing 
a  very  important  civil  post,  rec(;iving  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  mingling  in  noble  society, 
loved  to  busy  himself  with  the  most  homely 
domestic  lUTungements,  and  found  am;u*emeut 
in  the  most  trifling  incidents.  In  one  page  he 
describes  how  he  caused  his  servant  irirl  to 
wash  the  wainscot  of  his  parlor,  and  how 
this  afforded  him  great  sport ;  and  in  the 
next  relates  the  entertciinment  he  derived 
from  seeding  a  gtmtleman  fall  into  a  kennel  in 
the  Poultr}\ 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  earlv  in 
September,  lOOO,  and  caused  a  great  gap  at 
Court.  His  fun(;ral  was  celebrated  with 
som(5  pomp,  though  Pepys,  while  making 
much  account  of  the  mourning  he  purcliased 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  describes  little  of  the 
ceremony ;  preferring  to  nimble  on  to  an 
account  of  his  drinking  wine  at  the  Hope 
Tavern,  eatinjj  200  walnuts,  and  receiviuLf  a 
barrel  of  samphire  from  a  friend.  A  ppointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex, 
Kent.  Pjssex,  and  Southampton,  he  eonfess(JS, 
with  ingenuous  frankness,  that  though  might- 
ily pleased  with  this  honor,  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  attendant  duties.*'' 

Pejn's  was.  of  course,  atUiched  to  royalty, 
and  accordinixH'  wc  find  him  Avrilini!:  and 
speaking  of  King  Charles  Avith  the  utmost 
nj.'.pect,  paying  deferenci;  to  his  slightest  wi^h, 
rejoicing  at  the  punishment  of  his  enemies, 
and  exertini»' himself  vii^orouslv  in  his  service  ; 
but,  when  describing  a  visit  to  Sir  W.  bat- 
ten's house,  he  lets  out  the  fact  that  in  his 
earlier  veai*s  he  was  a  furious  enemv  of  kinir 
and  crown.  Speakhig  of  his  meeting  with 
an  old  sclioolfeliow,  **  a  deadly  drinker."  as 
he  terms  him,  he  says  :  "  I  was  much  afraid 
he  Viould  remember  the  words  1  ^^lid  on  the 
day  when  the  King  wtuj  beheaded — that, 
were  1  to  preach  upon  him,  my  text  sliould 
be,  *The  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.'  " 
However,  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  sufiicientlv 
proves,  that  if  he  once  entertained  ideas  ini- 
mical to  royalty,  he  abandcmed  them  as  he 
irrew  older,  Tmd  we  find  him  as  staunch  and 
loyal  a  subject  as  even  a  king  could  wish. 


*  How  strnn;?ely  the  following  sentence  souncN  in 
the-»c  dt»ys  : — "  1  did  nend  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chiiiu 
drink)  of  which  I  never  drank  before." 
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Yet,  though  courtly  tn  lus  predilections,  he 
IB  as  homely  nnd  domestic  as  the  most  humble 
tradeBman.  Some  strange  points  of  his 
eharacter  show  themselves  ia  the  following 
extract: — 

"  My  father  and  I  dincouraed  seriously  ubout 
iny  BJBter's  coming  to  live  with  me ',  nnd  yet  1  am 
much  afraid  of  her  ill  nature.  I  told  her  piuinl;, 
my  mind  wae  to  have  her  come  not  at  a  lirtcr  bul 
is  a  servant',  which  ahe  promiw^l  me  that  ahe 
would,  and  with  many  thanks  did  weep  fur  joy.  { 
'  •  •  Found  my  wife  making  of  piesand 
tarla  to  try  the  oven  with,  but  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  it,  did  heat  it  too  hot,  and  eo  a  little 
overbake  our  things  ;  but  knows  how  lo  do  bet- 
ter another  lime. 

"  J6tb  (Nov).— To  Sir  W.  Batten's  to  dinner, 
he  having  a  couple  of  servanta  married  to-day, 
and  as  there  was  a  number  of  merrhanla  and 
others  o(  good  quality,  on  purpose  after  dinner  to 
make  an  offering,  which,  after  dinner  we  did,  and 
I  did  give  ten  fhillinga,  and  no  more,  ihou^h  1 
believe  most  of  them  did  give  more,  and  did  be- 
lieve that  I  did  BO  too. 

"  3lKl— At  night  :o  my  violin  (the  fimt  time  1 
have  played  on  it  in  tins  house)  in  my  dining- 
room,  and  afterwards  to  my  lute  lliere,  and  I  took 
much  pleasure  to  have  the  neighbors  come  forlii 
into  the  yard  to  hear  me." 

Id  the  beginning  of  tlieyenr  1G61  we  find 
Pepys  occupying  n  handsome  house  belong- 
ing lo  the  navy,  and  fumlabed  wiih  conuder- 
Bble  luxury.  His  income  increases  gradually, 
and  he  finds  himself  enabled  to  indulge  in 
expensive  pleasures,  and  to  lavish  great  sums 
upon  dress  and  good  living.  Although 
burlhcned  with  on  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  having 
his  time,  he  is  y. 
amuse  himself  in  society  and  at  the  theatre 
as  often  as  hia  inclination  turned  that  way. 
On  the  3d  of  January  he  mentions,  that  he 
for  the  first  time  saw  women  acting  on  the 
stuge.  Previoualy  it  was  ihe  custom  for 
boys  or  young  men  of  eft'cminate  uppear- 
ancc  to  play  the  female  parts  ;  and  one-  Kin- 
astoQ  ia  spoken  of  as  appearing  in  three 
different  characters.  Another  curious  trail 
of  the  manners  of  the  period  is  given,  wbcre 
he  says,  thai  being  seated  in  a  dark  place  ai 
the  theatre,  a  lady  spat  upon  him  by  mis- 
take, "  but  after  seeing  ber  to  be  i>  very 
pretty  lady  I  was  not  troubled  at  all." 

The  King's  coronation,  which  took  place 
on  the  i:3d  of  April,  afforded  Pepys  a  day  of 
extreme  enjoyment,  for  be  seems  ever  to  be 
delighted  with  gilded  show  and  pageant, 
with  feasting  and  public  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  build- 
mg,  be  describes  the  upeet  of  the  city  ai 
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night,  the  rejoicing  of  the  dense  multitudes, 
the  thronged  streets,  and  the  bonfires  which 
surrounded  London  with  a  light  like  a  glory. 
'tTie  merry-making  and  drinking  which  con- 
cluded the  day  somewhat  unsettled  his  bead, 
|iut  we,  nevertheless,  find  him  at  the  proper 
hour  in  bis  office.  He  received  a  message 
from  his  uncle  m  few  days  after,  begging 
that  he  would  seed  down  to  a  poor  man, 
named  Perkins,  a  miller,  whose  mill  the  wind 
iiad  destroyed,  an  old  fiddle,  "  for  he  hath 
[lothing  now  to  live  by  but  fiddling,  and 
lie  must  needs  have  it  by  Whitsuntide  to 
play  to  the  couniry  girls :  but  it  vexed  me 
to  see  how  my  uncle  writes  to  me,  as  if  he 
were  not  able  to  buy  him  one.  But  I  intend 
io*morrow  to  send  him  one." 

Pepys  gained  the  confidence,  if  not  the 
friendship,  of  most  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  The  secrets  of  stale  were 
[10  secrets  to  him.  That  which  was  a  mys- 
tery to  the  popular  eye  was  revealed  to 
bis  favored  gaze  ;  and  intrigue,  and  cautious 
diplomacy,  were  often  regulated  by  bis  ad- 
vice. About  the  beginning  of  July,  1061, 
his  attention  was  somewhat  distracted  by  the 
news  of  his  uncle's  severe  illness.  He  waa 
not  well  known  to  the  old  man,  and  could  not 
nourish  much  aiTcclion  for  bim  ;  but  he  en- 
tertained great  expectations  from  him,  and 
was,  consequently,  glad  in  some  respects, 
though  sorry  in  others,  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  dissolution  arrived.  A  special  mes- 
senger woke  him  in  the  morning  with  the 
news,  and  before  midnight  lie  was  at  Bramp- 
ton, where  his  father  and  numerous  relatives 
were  assembled.  The  body  lay  in  the  hall, 
but  already  gave  forth  unpleasant  evidencea 
of  decomposition.  "  I  caused  it  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  yard  all  night,"  says  Pepys,  who 
then  went  to  bed,  greedy,  as  he  conlepEPs,  to 
see  the  will.  In  this  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed. His  uncle  bad  left  him  but  little, 
though  on  his  father's  dcnlb  he  was  promised 
the  reversion  of  alarge  property.  However, 
bis  uncle's  death  made  some  additions  to  his 
wealth,  and  he  appears  upon  the  whole  to 
have  been  well  contented  with  tbe  result, 
A  strange  love  of  llie  theatre  now  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  at  which  he  was 
much  troubled,  for  it  broke  upon  bis  business 
and  wasted  his  time.  The  fascination  was  too 
great  for  him  to  resist ;  he  waa  continually 
either  at  the  opera  or  the  playhouse,  and 
satiety  seems  not  to  have  diminished  his  taste 
for  dramatic  representations.  When  we  con- 
sider how  often  we  meet  him  in  the  theatre, 
m  the  parks,  among  gay  companyrSt  convivial 
parties,  it  seems  marvellous  hov  Iw  ^tvk 
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enabled  to  carry  through  so  vast  an  amount  of 
public  business.  Ilad  he  applied  hiraself 
more  assiduously  to  his  duties,  he  might 
have  brought  more  honor  upon  himself;  as 
it  was,  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  industiy 
and  diliget&ce  among  the  idle  employees  of  an 
administration,  energetic  enough  for  ordinary 
times,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  press 
through  the  portentous  multitude  of  affairs 
which  thronged  upon  the  country  in  those 
eventful  years. 

On  the  30th  of  September  an  event  occur- 
red, which  our  diarist  relates  in  an  exceeding- 
ly amusing  manner.  The  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance 
of  a  Swedish  envoy,  were  to  appear  in  public, 
and  traverse  a  portion  of  the  city  in  their 
carriages.  A  quarrel  concerning  precedence 
arose,  and  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Threat- 
ening intimations  were  exchanged,  and  warn- 
ings given  by  each  party  to  the  other,  that, 
unless  they  yielded  the  point  with  good  grace, 
it  should  be  carried  by  force  of  arms.  The 
thing  was  made  public,  and  London  looked 
forward  w*th  interest  to  the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  authorities  on  this 
occasion  forms  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
state  of  civilization  then  existing.  At  present 
the  constabulary  force,  in  case  such  an  affair 
arose,  would  merely  receive  orders  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  all  attempts  at  disturbance 
would  be  quelled  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
It  was  different  in  1 6  6 1 .  The  King  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  quarrel  might  be  allowed  to 
take  whatever  course  it  would,  and  that  no 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  a 
collision.  His  wish  was  strictly  acted  upon, 
and  multitudes  thronged  out  to  see  the  result. 
The  respective  embassies  presented  the  ap- 
^  pearance  of  fortresses  whence  hostile  forces 
were  about  to  emerge.  The  Spanish  coach, 
^  with  chain  harness,  and  surrounded  by  fifty 
soldiers  with  naked  swords,  first  moved 
along  the  streets.  Its  guards  were- silent, 
and  bore  determination  m  their  faces.  The 
French  came  out,  trooping  with  shouts  and 
clamor  round  their  carriage,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  public  thoroughfare  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  conflict.  The  Spaniards  fought 
resolutely,  and,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  without  fire-arms,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  shots  of  their  opponents,  succeeded  in 
killing  a  good  many,  and  eventually  carried 
their  position  and  drove  their  ambassador's 
coach  on  before  that  of  the  French  minister 
could  be  stirred,  for  they  had  cut  up  the 
harness  and  stabbed  the  horses.  Immense 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  city,  but  nothing 
more  came  of  the  affiur. 


Samuel  Pepys  commences  his  diary  for 
1662,  by  relating  how,  on  waking  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  January,  he  hit  his 
wife  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  elbow.  Yet 
the  reader  must  by  no  means  infer  from  this 
that  the  work  is  occupied  in  the  narration  of 
trivialities,  for  such  trifling  incidents  as  these 
are  only  links  in  the  chain  which  makes  us 
acquainted  with  so  much  that  is  curious  and 
interesting,  that  we  confess  to  bemg  at  a  loss 
what  passages  to  select  as  most  remarkable. 
This  much  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  of  the 
diary,  that,  fornovelty  of  detail,  interest,  liveli- 
nes8,embodiment  of  character,  and  the  deline- 
ation of  events,  it  far  surpasses  any  work  of  fic- 
tion we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  This  is 
high  praise.  The  creations  of  the  mind  may 
be  wrought  up  to  any  pitch — they  may  be 
painted  in  the  brightest  colors,  worked  into 
the  most  startling  and  exciting  combinations  ; 
the  narration  of  facts  must  confine  itself  within 
the  channel  of  history,  and  that  admits  of  no 
embellishment — but  the  very  truth  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diary  constitute  one  of  its  most 
powerful  charms.  To  follow  Pepys  through 
his  whole  experience,  through  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  portion  of  it,  would  be  impossible 
in  the  limits  to  w^hich  we  are  confined,  and  we 
therefore  pass  over,  with  regret,  large  por- 
tions of  the  journal,  that  we  may  not  exhaust 
our  space  too  early.  Though  the  Dutch  war 
did  not  break  out  until  some  considerable 
period  after,  England,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1662,  began  to  be  clouded  by  dusky 
shrouds  of  apprehension;  the  public  mind 
felt  strong  presentiments  of  coming  hostili- 
ties, and  ominous  precautions  woke  our  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  into  brisk  activity.  Pepys 
was  engaged  more  deeply  than  ever  in  public 
transactions.  The  navy  authorities  were 
ordered  to  fit  and  equip  twenty  vessels  for  an 
emergency,  and  every  dockyard  rang  with 
the  notes  of  preparation.  The  state  of  the 
country  was,  however,  by  no  means  such  as 
to  render  a  bursting  of  the  bonds  of  European 
peace  at  all  desirable,  or  even  safe,  and  alarm 
and  apprehension  appear  to  have  weighed 
upon  many  minds  besides  those  whose  pri- 
vate interest  lay  in  the  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pepys  conceived 
the  idea,  then  a  very  unusual  one,  of  studying 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  his  ignorance  of  which 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness. We  find  him  working  hard  at  the 
multiplication  table,  and  engaged  with  a 
teacher,  after  office-hours,  in  mastering  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  study.  In  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  our  diarist  made  rapid  pro- 
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greu,  and  soon  acquired  sufficient  knowled^ 
of  it  to  enable  him  to  reckon  with  considerable 
focility.  The  study  of  figures  did  not,  how- 
ever, occupy  BO  much  of  hts  time  as  to  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  his  inclinations  whenever 
he  wished  to  take  a  little  pleasure.  Seldom 
did  he  spend  an  entire  day  at  the  office. 
Sunday  afforded  him  a  rare  period  of  rekia- 
tion.  He,  however,  almost  invariably  went 
to  ehurch : — 

••  3d  (Lord's  Da*.)  Up  early,  and,  with  Capt. 
Cook,  to  ibo  dockyard;  a  fine  walk  and  fiae 
weather.  Conuniaiionor  Pett  cacne  to  iia,  and 
took  us  to  his  hoDse,  and  sliowed  us  his  j^tden 
and  fine  thingn,  and  did  give  us  a  line  breakfast  of 
bread  and    butter,   and    aweatineats,   and   other 


tltougli  1  drank  but  little.  By  and  by,  to  churcb, 
by  coach,  with  tbe  commissioner,  and  had  a  dull 
•ermon ;  a  full  church,  and  hod  soma  pretty  wo- 
men in  it,  among  others,  Beck  Allre,  wlio  was  a 
bridcVmaid  to  a  new-mRrricd  couple  that  came  to 
charch  to-day,   and,  which   wai   pretty  strange, 


have  be^n  taken  down.  Aficr  dinner,  the  eom- 
misaioncr  and  I  to  his  house,  and  had  ayllahnb, 
,  and  Hdved  biti  claret,  which  came  phort  nf  what 
I  expected;  but  there  wait  fine  models  of  ships  in 
it,  indeed,  wherewith  I  could  not  Jiidj;e  of.  Amon^Bt 
other  things,  Pett  told  me  how  deanicAble  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  hangman  in  Poland,  although  it  be  a 
place  of  credit;  and  that,  in  his  litne,  tliere  wan 
Bomo  repairs  to  be  made  of  the  gallows  llicre, 
which  was  very  fine,  of  sionc;  but  nobody  could 
be  got  to  mend  it  (ill  the  burgomaster,  or  mayor 
of  the  town,  with  all  tijc  companies  of  those 
trades  which  were  nccciwiry  to  be  uwd  about 
those  repairs,  did  go  in  their  habits,  with  flags,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  the  place,  and  there  the 
burgomaster  did  give  the  first  blow  with  liis  hatn- 
mer  upon  the  woiden  work,  and  the  rest  of  the 
masters  of  the  companies  upnn  the  works  belong- 
ing to  their  U«des,  that  so  workmen  mi^lit  not  be 
aaiiamed  to  be  employed  upoci  doing  ot  tho  gal- 
k)ws  work." 

With  such  little  facts  as  these  Pcpys  in- 
terlards his  diary,  and  renders  it  curious  as 
well  as  amusing.  But  weightier  matters  of 
state  now  chiefly  occupied  his  mind.  The 
foreign  relations  of  tlie  country  were  every 
day  becoming  more  complicated,  and  Holland 
was  fast  verging  towards  a  wot.  Yet,  with 
all  the  rumors  that  were  aflout,  with  all  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  public  mind  wns  filled, 
the  author  of  the  diary  relates  how,  one  night, 
boin^r  overtaken  with  darkness  while  in  a  bant, 
he  passed  up  the  Tliames,  and  hiulcd  every 
vessel  as  he  rowed  by,  but  for  a  considerable 
time  received  no  answer  from  either  uer- 
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chantman  or  man-of-war,  all  npporently  being 
buried  m  sleep.  He  says,  and  probably  with 
much  truth,  that  had  an  enemy  been  enabled 
to  ascend  so  high,  they  m^^ht  have  commit- 
ted incredible  damage  in  the  river,  and  struck 
a  severe  blow  in  the  very  heart  of  Ijondon, 
ere  the  aroused  population  could  have  hurried 
to  its  defence.  Petty  plots  and  factions  now 
disturbed  the  city,  party  spirit  agitated  the 
councils  of  slate,  and  altogether  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  iU-calculaled  to  stand 
the  shock  of  war.  The  navy,  however,  had, 
partly  through  the  results  of  Pepys'  meas- 
ures, risen  to  great  efficiency,  and  promised 
to  interpose  a  formidable  bulwark  between 
the  shores  of  this  island  and  the  assaults  of  a 
foreign  invader.  While  the  actual  condition 
of  society,  therefore,  was  such  as  to  render 
war  a  hnsnrdoizs  undertaking,  the  fleets  of 
Eng-land  could  be  calculated  on  with  more 
than  ordinary  confidence. 

Pepys  sums  up  an  account  of  his  worldly 
condition  at  this  period  as  follows : — 

"  Strange  to  see,  having  mind  to  revert  to  its 
former  practiceof  loving  plays  and  wine,  but  this 
night  I  have  Sf^in  boimd  myself  to  Christinas 
next.  1  have  also  made  up,  'this  evening,  my 
monthlv  balance,  and  find  that  I  am  worth  about 
£680,  for  which  the  l^rd  God  he  pmi^ed.  My  con- 
dition at  nresent  it  thi: : — I  have  long  lieen  building, 
and  my  liouse,  (o  my  great  content,  is  now  alnioat 
done.  iUy  Lord  Sandwich  has  lately  been  in  the 
country,  and  very  civil  to  my  wife,  and  hath  bin- 
self  spent  some  pains  in  drawing  a  plot  of  some 
alterations  in  our  bouse  there,  wTiicli  I  shall  fol- 
low as  I  get  money.  As  for  the  office,  my  late 
industry  hnth  been  such  as  I  have  become  as  high 
in  rcputnlton  ss  any  man  there,  and  good  hold  J 
have  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  Sir  G.  Cariret,  which 
I  am  resolved,  and  it  is  neccasaiy  for  me,  to  main- 
tain by  alt /air  meaim." 

Pleased  with  theappcarance  of  a  new  lace 
Im^nd,  Pepys  resolves  thut  for  the  future 
his  great  expense  shall  be  hatbands;  and 
this  be  expresses  in  so  simple,  and  withal, 
solemn  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  smile,  while 
the  next  sentence  hurries  us  to  affairs  of  na- 
tional importance.  Rising  in  favor  with  his 
noble  friends,  thi>i>c  whom  he  felt  it  his  interest 
to  please,  resented,  as  on  almost  necessary 
consequence,  the  jealousy  of  certain  other 
individuals  who  made  it  their  busmess  to 
watch  his  actions  and,  when  possible,  thwart 
his  designs.  Seldom,  however,  did  their  ma- 
chinations result  in  success,  for  the  Clerk  of 
the  Acts  was  too  securely  fixed  in  Court  favor 
to  be  easily  upset.  Soma  remains  of  a  great 
treasure  which,  it  was  said,  lay  concealed  in 
the  earth,  bcnoath  the  vaults  of  tjw  Xowtr, 
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set  him,  with  various  others,  at  the  task  of 
searching  for  it,  and  he  complains  grievously 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of, 
though  during  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  was  among  the  moBt  enthusiastic,  din- 
ma  on  a  barrel -head  in  a  cellar,  and  working 
with  the  pickaxe  with  immense  energy.  The 
affairs  of  Tanmer  began  about  this  time  to 
attract  a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  with  the  preparation  for  the  war, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen  was  then 
deemed  inevitable,  fully  occupied  the  national 
mind.  Pepys,  on  account  of  these  affairs,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Government  with  still 
greater  favor,  and  consequently  his  patron- 
age was  still  more  sought.  Those  who  could 
not  hope  to  secure  it  by  the  usual  acts  of 
friendship,  endeavored  to  buy  the  favor  they 
could  not  otherwise  win : — 

"  W.  Warren  comes  to  my  door,  and  left  a  let- 
ter and  a  box  for  me,  and  went  his  way.  His 
letter  mentions  giving  me  and  my  wife  a  pair  of 
gloves ;  but  opening  the  box,  we  foond  a  pair  of 
plain  gloves  for  my  hand,  and  a  fair  state-dish  of 
silver,  and  cup,  with  my  arms  ready  cut  upon 
them,  worth  I  believe  about  jC18,  which  is  a  very 
noble  present,  and  the  best  I  ever  had  vet  So,  after 
some  contentful  talk  with  my  wife,  she  to  bed,  and 
I  to  rest. 

**  Mr.  Cole  sent  me  five  couple  of  ducks." 

Yet,  though  those  who  sought  to  obtain 
situations  under  him  were  profuse  in  their 
promises  of  diligence  when  appointed  to  their 
new  posts,  Pepys  had  much  reason  to  be 
disappointed  with  the  conduct  of  his  col- 
leagues and  those  who  labored  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  for  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy 
and  indolence  of  the  men  whose  duty  it  was 
at  that  crisis  to  exert  their  utmost  energies  in 
the  public  service.  Heavy  debts  weighed 
upon  the  navy,  and  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  far  from  being  adequate  to  their  imme- 
diate liquidation.  The  expenses  of  Tangier, 
too,  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  execu- 
tive, and  contributed  annually  to  exhaust  the 
national  purse.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  discomfort,  many  others  sprang  out  of  the 
factious  spirit  of  the  times,  numerous  quarrels 
agitated  the  Court,  and  the  middle  orders 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  corrupted  aristoc- 
i-acy,  an  aristocracy  which  then  had  better 
not  have  been  than  have  been  as  it  was — not 
as  it  is  now,  a  proud  thing  for  the  country  to 
boast  of — but  a  pleasure-seeking  class,  living 
solely  for  itself,  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  ar- 
range and  regulate  the  balance  of  public 
sUSkuv  ;  and  bad  there  been  a  few  more  such 


men  as  Pepys,  the  attempt  would  doubtless 
have  resulted  in  no  small  degree  of  success. 
As  it  was,  perplexities  thickened  upon  the  em- 
pire. However,  he  performed  his  share,  and 
the  country  owed  him  its  gratitude,  though 
certainly  he  contrived  all  the  while  to  work 
well  for  his  own  advancement  also.  He  seems 
not  so  much  to  have  coveted  high  station  as 
great  wealth,  though  dignity,  the  pomp  of 
place,  and  the  pride  of  power  were  not  with- 
out their  attractions  in  his  eyes. 

We  must,  however,  linger  but  little  with 
political  matters.  The  private  life  of  Pepys 
IS  perhaps  more  interesting,  and  to  that  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves.  He  continued 
to  amass  wealth  with  great  facility  ;  some  of 
it  he  stored  up  in  his  house,  or  lent  at  interest, 
to  provide,  as  it  were,  for  the  winter  of  his 
Me,  and  another  portion  he  expended  in  fit- 
ting up  and  furnishing  his  house,  of  which  he 
seemed  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  increasing 
his  own  wardrobe  and  that  of  his  wife,  for 
of  scarcely  anything  did  he  make  more  ac- 
count than  of  costly  apparel.  He  compre- 
hended the  value  of  making  friends,  and  was, 
moreover,  partial  to  convivial  society,  so  that 
we  continually  find  him  at  home  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  company  who  relished  his  wit, 
his  ready  conversation,  and  his  overflowing 
jocularity,  at  the  same  time  that  they  enjoyed 
his  hospitality — hospitality  which  was  pro- 
fuse ana  cordial,  but  the  expense  of  which  he 
nevertheless  calculated,  and  perhaps  some- 
times regretted.  He  seems  to  have  been  happy 
enough  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  even  when 
death  struck  a  blow  at  his  family  and  took  a 
victim  from  it,  the  event  makes  little  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  But  when,  on  Christmas 
day,  his  wife,  whether  by  design  or  chance, 
began  to  inquire  of  him  what  she  should  do 
in  case  of  his  sudden  decease,  he  for  a  mo- 
ment was  thrown  into  a  serious  train  of 
thought,  and  resolves  to  make  a  will,  that  in 
case  of  such  an  event  she  should  not  be  left 
unprovided  for.  At  this  time  he  was  not 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  though  from 
his  manner  of  writing,  his  high  position,  his 
influence  at  Court,  and  in  the  councils  of 
state,  and  every  other  circumstance,  the 
reader  will  doubtless  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  a  man  considerably  older. 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  hitherto  had  been 
very  intimate  with  Pepys,  and  shown  great 
favor  to  him,  now  appeared  to  retreat  into 
dignified  reserve,  and  evince  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  experienced  offence.  Our 
diarist  appears  greatly  troubled  at  this  fact, 
and  turns  over  in  his  mind  every  imaginable 
reason  for  the  sudden   change.    He  forms 
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several  projects  for  again  installing  himself  in 
his  favor,  and  proposes  to  invite  him  to  a  grand 
dinner,  but  checks  himself  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  involve  an  expense  of  £12,  a  serious 
sum  in  those  days.  Formerly  Lord  Sandwich 
had  always  shown  much  civility  to  the  wife  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Acts ;  but  now  his  demeanor 
was  changed.  For  this  Pepys  cannot  account, 
though  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two  he 
sets  his  mind  at  ease,  with  the  conviction  that 
the  regretted  coolness  existed  only  in  his 
fancy.  We  discover,  in  this  portion  of  the 
diary,  that  the  hard- worked  employee  is  not 
totally  destitute  of  literary  abilities : — 

"  Tills  evening  I  tore  some  old  papers ;  among 
others,  a  romance  which,  under  the  title  of  *  Love 
a  Cheate,*  ten  years  ago  I  began  at  Cambridge, 
and,  reading  it  over  to-night,  fliked  it  very  well, 
and  wondered  a  little  at  myself  at  my  vein  in  that 
time  when  I  wrote  it,  doubting  that  1  cannot  do  so 
well  now  if  I  would  try." 

Sir  W.  Warren,  whom  we  have  before  in- 
troduced to  our  readers  as  having  presented 
Pepys  with  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  silver  dish 
and  cup,  again  meets  our  eye  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Dining  at  the  Sun  Tavern 
with  Pepys,  he  slipped  a  paper  into  his  hand, 
containing,  as  he  said,  a  pair  of  gloves  for  his 
wife,  and  continued  the  conversation  without 
interruption.  Arrived  at  his  own  house,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  at  much  pains  to  get 
his  wife  out  of  the  room,  without  telling  her 
directly  to  go,  that  he  might  examine  the 
packet,  which  was  weighty,  and  seemed  to 
contiiin  more  than  a  pair  of  gloves.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  being  left  alone,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  presented  with  forty 
pieces  of  gold,a  circumstance  which  gladdened 
his  heart  so  much  that  he  lost  his  appetite : — 

**  I  wan  at  great  loss  what  to  do,  whether  to 
tell  my  wife  of  it  or  no,  for  fear  of  making  her 
think  me  to  bo  in  a  better  condition,  or  in  a  better 
way  of  getting  money,  than  yet  I  was." 

The  expectation  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  grown  upon  the  nation  that  a  war  with 
Holland  was  approaching,  now  appeared  to 
be  near  its  fulnlment.  As  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  complicated,  so  did  it 
become  more  and  more  evident  that  no  ami- 
cable settlement  could  be  arrived  at.  Offences 
had  multiplied  on  either  hand,  and  the  pro- 
vocatives to  hostility  continued  to  ripen  and 
grow  fiercer  with  time.  To  the  already 
lormiduble  array  of  causes  for  quarrel  was 
added   the  element  of  popular  superstition. 


The  plague  had  lately  devastated  the  towns 
of  Holland ;  ominous  fires  had  been  seen  to 
bum  in  the  sky  over  Amsterdam,  and  the 
peasants  in  the  provinces  saw  with  terror  the 
birth  of  numerous  portentous  phenomena. 
The  time  was  come,  it  was  said,  when  Eng- 
land owed  it  to  herself  to  assert  her  power, 
and  vindicate  her  honor,  and  it  was  only  left 
for  her  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  A  warhke 
tone  diffused  itself  over  the  w^hole  face  of 
society  here  at  home,  and  every  addition 
made  to  the  national  armament  was  hailed 
with  satisfaction.  On  their  part,  the  Dutch 
occupied  themselves  in  concentrating  their 
naval  force,  and  taking  up  advantageous 
positions  on  the  high  seas.  Pepys  breaks  off 
m  his  narrative  of  these  affairs  to  speak  of 
the  following  incident : — 

"  Not  being  very  well,  I  went  betimes  to  bed. 
About  eleven  o*clock,  knowing  what  money  I  have 
in  the  houfie,  and  hearing  a  noise,  I  Legan  to  sweat 
worse  and  worse,  till  I  melted  almost  to  water.  I 
rang,  and  could  not,  in  half  an  hour,  mike  either 
of  the  wenches  hear — and  this  made  me  fear  the 
more,  lest  tliey  might  be  gsg^ed  ;  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  there  was  some  design  in  a  stone 
being  flung  at  the  window  over  our  stairs  this 
evening,  by  which  the  thieves  meant  to  try  what 
lookintr  there  would  be  after  them,  and  know  onr 

o  

company.  The^e  thoughts  and  fears  I  had,  and  do 
hence  apprehend  the  fears  of  all  such  men  that 
are  covetous,  and  have  much  money  by  them.  At 
last  Jane  came,  and  then  1  understand  *  it  was 
only  the  dog  wants  a  lodging,  and  so  made  a 
noise.' ' 


» »i 


At  length  the  Dutch  war  burst  forth.  The 
tumult  of  battles  dbturbed  the  European  seas, 
and  the  whole  attention  of  the  country  was 
riveted  upon  the  result.  It  speedily  appeared 
that  the  navies  of  Holland,  though  bravely 
manned  and  well  appointed,  were  no  match 
for  those  of  England ;  and  joyful  acclama- 
tions shook  our  towns  and  cities  as  the  news 
of  each  succeeding  victory  arrived.  Pepys 
became  now  of  more  importance  than  ever ; 
his  services  were  more  valuable,  and  more 
fully  recognized  by  the  higher  authorities. 
Tliis  he  chiefly  valued  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
the  increase  of  his  worldly  wenllh,  and  the 
better  appreciation  of  his  talents  by  the  pub- 
lic. On  the  31st  of  December,  1664,  while 
the  Dutch  quarrel  was  agitating  with  unusual 
vigor,  and  the  plague  was  growing  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  calculates  his  wealth  and  finda 
himself  to  possess  £1,349,  having  spent  JC420, 
and  laid  up  £540,  during  the  course  of  that 
year.  His  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife, 
for  whom  he  seems  to  luivc  entertained  much 
affection,  though  he  had  an  odd  fashion  of 
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showing  it ;  Mercer,  her  maid ;  the  chamber- 
maid, Besse ;  the  cookmaid,  Jane ;  a  little 
girl,  and  Tom  Edwards,  a  boy  whom  he  took 
m>m  the  King's  chapel.  "  As  pretty  and 
loving  a  family  I  have  as  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, says  he  with  infinite  complacency, 
"  and  I  am  in  good  esteem  with  everybody, 
I  think." 

He  seems  to  have  been  in  continual  alarm 
lest  his  house  should  be  robbed,  and  gives  us 
an  account  of  many  nights  passed  by  him  in 
sleepless  aniiety,  when  every  sound — ^the 
sighmg  of  th^  wind,  the  running  of  a  mouse 
— was  construed  in  his  mind  to  be  the  noise 
of  robbers.  One  evening,  having  lingered 
until  a  late  hour  at  his  omce  to  finish  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  he  received  a  message  from 
home  to  the  effect  that  he  was  wanted,  as  his 
wife  had  heard  strange  sounds  about  the 
house,  such  as  men  walking  over  the  leads. 
The  store  of  money  which  lay  treasured  in 
his  chamber  instantly  raised  his  fears,  and  he 
immediately  repaired  home,  when  his  alarm 
was  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  some 
suspicious  persons  lurking  in  a  dark  entry. 
All  night  he  lay  breathless  with  terror,  and 
trembhng  at  every  sound,  and  relieved  by 
the  break  of  dawn  only  to  experience  still 
greater  fears  when  the  evening  came  round 
again.  However,  no  attempts  at  robbery 
were  made,  and  the  only  real  danger  he 
seems  to  have  run  was  that  of  being  burnt 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  carelessness  of 
his  maid-servant,  who  allowed  a  candle  to 
burn  all  nifjht  on  the  floor  close  to  her  bed- 
hangings. 

One  fact  seems  now  to  lighten  his  heart  to 
an  inexpressible  degree.  Lord  Sandwich  be- 
came as  cordial  as  was  his  wont,  and  came 
to  dine  with  Pepys,  addressing  his  wife  with 
much  familiarity,  and  assuming  all  the  man- 
ners of  a  hearty  friend.  A  sad  and  serious 
national  calamity,  however,  threw  a  damp 
upon  his  spirits.  The  "London,"  a  magnifi- 
cent vessel,  with  an  armament  of  eighty  brass 
guns,  and  manned  with  a  chosen  crew,  blew 
up  while  passing  the  Nore,  and  sunk,  a  shat- 
tered wreck.  Twenty-five  souls  were  all 
that  survived  the  catastrophe,  which  filled 
the  city  at  the  time  with  a  general  gloom. 
But  nothing  appears  equal  to  the  task  of 
dispelling  that  jovial  spirit  which  supported 
Pepys  under  the  most  melancholy  circum- 
stances. The  lightest  breath  of  pleasure  or 
profit  served  to  dissipate  the  heaviest  cloud 
of  gloom  that  ever  hung  upon  his  soul ;  and 
while  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  misgiv- 
ing and  apprehension,  he  pursues  his  joyous 
course,  happy  in  }m  home,  his  wife,  his  wealth, 


his  consequence,  and  all  the  other  blessings 
which  fortune  had  showered  upon  him.  Nu- 
merous circumstances  combined  about  this 
time  to  raise  Pepys  in  hb  own  estimation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  numerous  individuals  who 
watched  his  every  action,  and  hoped  or  feared 
as  fortune  appeared  favorable  or  contrary  to 
him.  The  King  himself  held  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  asked  his  opinion  on  various  naval 
matters,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  familiar  manner. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  too,  walked  alone  with 
him  in  his  garden,  expressing  great  approba- 
tion of  his  measures,  and  calling  him  the 
right  hand  of  the  navy,  and  saying  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  him  ;  "  at 
which,  says  he,  "  I  am  not  a  little  proud." 
There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that 
good  fortune  is  the  sure  presage  of  ill-luck. 
In  a  limited  sense,  this  was  true  in  the  case 
of  Pepys.  He  was  disturbed  from  his  com- 
placent dreams  by  the  reflection  that,  while 
extending  the  power  and  efl^ciency  of  the 
navy,  he  had  also  lavished  sums  of  money 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  be 
called  to  account.  Not  that  he  had  dishon- 
estly appropriated  these  sums,  but  that  oc- 
casionally he  had  not  been  careful  enough  in 
their  disbursement,  and  had  been  guilty  in 
some  instances  of  reckless  profusion : — 

<"  27th  April,  (1665,)  Creed  dined  with  me ;  and, 
after  dinner^  walked  in  the  garden,  he  telling  me 
that  my  Lord  Treasurer  now  begins  to  be  scru- 
pulous, and  will  want  to  know  what  became  of 
the  £26,000  saved  by  my  Lord  Peterborough,  be- 
fore he  parts  with  any  more  money,  which  puts  as 
into  new  doubts  and  me  into  a  great  fear  that  all 
my  cake  will  be  dough  still." 

His  frequent  absence  from  the  office,  too, 
began  to  be  noticed,  and  he  feared  that  it 
would  incur  for  him  the  displeasure  of  his 
superiors  in  power.  Walking  in  the  Park 
one  afternoon,  he  saw  the  King,  and  imme- 
diately hurried  away  lest  he  should  be  ob- 
served, for  he  knew  that  there  were  those 
who,  having  the  King's  ear,  and  jealous  of 
his  attentions  to  the  new  favorite,  would  not 
fail  to  turn  these  trifling  circumstances  to  the 
disadvantage  of  one  of  whose  successes  they 
were  jealous. 

The  long-expected  plague,  which  had  ap- 
peared for  a  considerable  period  to  hang  as 
a  threatening  cloud  over  the  metropolis,  now 
began  to  show  itself  in  London,  and  daily 
was  the  number  of  those  doors  increased  on 
which  the  red  cross  attested  the  presence  of 
death.  A  gloom  was  shed  over  the  city, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
pestilence  had  only  showed  itself,  prepara- 
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tory  to  spreading  through  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  dead-carts  began  to  creaK  along 
almost  deserted  streets,  and  wagons  and 
coaches  filled  the  highways  which  led  from 
the  metropolis,  burthened  with  those  whom 
terror  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  coun- 
try. Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  perished 
every  week.  Frienob  shimned  each  other's 
presence  ;  the  father  feared  the  son,  the  son 
feared  the  father— every  one  fearing  that 
communication  brought  death  along  with  it 
In  the  last  week  of  August,  1605,  the  mor- 
tality of  London  increased  to  7,000,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  September  it  rose  to  nearly 
9,000.  The  inhabitants  knew  not  what  to 
do — where'  to  seek  safety.  Thousands 
would  have  fled  but  possessed  not  the  means ; 
thousands  had  not  the  energy  to  fly,  and 
thousands  fell  victims  to  the  disease  almost 
ere  they  were  aware  of  its  approach.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  curse  had  fallen  on  the  city. 
Men  issued  from  their  homes  in  vigorous 
health,  and  died  ere  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. To-day  a  family  was  complete,  and 
to-morrow  perhaps  most  of  its  members  were 
carried  forth  to  their  graves.  The  social 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  a  whisper  of  the 
plague,  and  the  few  passengers  in  the  streets 
went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  meeting  the 
cart  that  conveyed  the  victims  to  their  un- 
consecrated  graves.  Nearly  every  one  hold- 
ing a  public  office  fled  the  town,  and  left  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  chance,  or 
by  ignorant  and  inexperienced  deputies.  This 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  times  so  anxious 
and  important,  and  it  was  then  that  Pepys 
enjoyedf  the  opportunity  of  affording  an  evi- 
dence of  his  unflinching  and  fearless  charac- 
ter. He  remained  at  his  post  as  a  true  sol- 
dier remains  under  his  standard  when  his 
companions  have  either  fallen  or  fled,  and  ex- 
erted his  utmost  energies  to  support  the 
heavy  burthen  of  busmess  which  pressed 
upon  his  department  of  the  public  service. 
He,  however,  sent  hw  family  to  Greenwich, 
whither  he  himself  also  repaired  as  soon  as 
the  calls  of  business  had  been  satisfied.  The 
Dutch  were  on  the  English  coast,  and  threat- 
ened a  descent  upon  Margate.  Pepys  was 
resolved  that  for  no  fault  of  his  should  his 
country  lose  a  particle  of  its  honor,  and  he 
applied  himself  with  vigor  to  the  task  of  reg- 
ulating the  affairs  of  the  English  navy ;  and 
his  steady  application  counterbalanced  many 
of  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted from  the  absence  or  negligence  of  the 
other  officials.  And  all  this  while  the  plague 
was  de\'astating  the  city,  death  striking  down 
hundreds  of  human  beings  every  day ;  and 


all  the  bells  of  London  tolled  in  dismal  chime, 
the  dull  echoes  never  ceasing  to  sound  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  feared  every  moment  to  be 
seized  with  the  frightful  disease.* 

**  Mr.  Man*  tells  mo  how  a  maid-servant  of  Mr. 
John  Wright's,  who  lives  thereabouts,  falling  sick 
of  the  plague,  she  was  removed  to  an  outhouse, 
and  a  nurse  appointed  to  look  to  her,  who  being 
once  absent,  the  maid  got  out  of  the  liouse  at  the 
window  and  run  away.  Tbo  nurse  comin$r  and 
knocking,  and  having  received  no  answer,  believed 
she  was  dead,  and  went  and  told  Mr.  Wright  so,  who 
and  his  lady  were  in  great  strait  what  to  do  to  get 
her  buried ;  at  last,  resolved  to  po  to  Burntwood, 
hard  by,  being  in  the  parish,  and  there  get  people 
to  do  it.  But  they  would  not :  so  he  went  home 
full  of  trouble,  and  in  the  way  met  the  wench 
walking  over  the  common,  which  frightened  him 
wor^e  than  before ;  and  was  forced  to  send  people 
to  take  her,  which  they  did,  and  they  got  one  of 
the  peest-coachcH  and  put  her  into  it,  to  carry  her 
to  a  pest-houpe.  And  passing  in  a  narrow  lane, 
Sir  Anthony  Broune,  with  his  friends  in  the  coach, 
met  this  coach  with  the  curtain  drawn  close.  The 
latter  being  a  young  man,  and  believing  there 
mi^ht  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not  be  been, 
and  the  way  being  narrow,  thru.st  his  head  out  of 
his  own  into  her  coach  to  look,  and  there  saw 
eoiiieljody  l<x)king  very  ill.  and  in  aa  ill  dresM,  who 
stunk  mightily,  which  the  coacliman  also  cried 
out  upon.  And  presently  they  came  up  to  some 
people  thatst<»;d  looking  after  it,a«d  told  our  c^al- 
lants  tiisit  it  was  u  maid  of  Mr.  Wright's  carried 
away  sirk  of  the  plapno :  which  put  the  yonnjr 
gontiomnn  into  a  fright  lliit  nearly  cost  him  his 
life,  but  he  is  now  well  again." 

We  perc(jive  that  our  limits  are  rapidly 
drawing  in ;  we  must,  therefore,  with  what- 
ever regret  we  may  do  so,  pass  on  rapidly 
through  the  diary,  and  leave  unnoticed  nu- 
merous interesting  and  curious  passages.  The 
plague  grew  upon  the  city  ;  the  river  was 
deserted,  and  the  silent  and  melancholy 
streets  were  covered  with  grass.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  however,  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality decreased,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  intelligence  of  scvenil  victories  over  the 
Dutch,  contributed  to  shed  a  little  light  upon 
the  general  gloom  which  hung  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  But  this  was  but  a  tempomry  re- 
spite, for  the  disease  recovered  strength  and 
continued  to  nige  with  greater  fury  than 
ever;  and  .so  the  year  lG(i5  ended,  and  left 
Pepys  in  a  better  condition  than  he  ever  was 

*  The  pestilence  is  tlius  spoken  of  in  the  curious 
work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — "  But 
the  anger  of  the  I^rd  was  kindled  against  the  King 
and  against  the  people  of  England,  and  he  smote  the 
land  with  a  dreadful  pestilence,  in.<(omuch  that  there 
died  in  one  year  upwards  of  sixty  aud  seven  thou- 
sand persons.** 
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before.  He  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pary  as  com- 
missioner for  the  affairs  of  Tangier,  and  had, 
moreover,  been  nominated  to  the  post  of  sur- 
veyor of  the  victualling  department.  His 
savings  had  increased  from  £1300  to  £4400. 
One  fact,  however,  troubled  him.  Lord 
'Sandwich  had  fallen  in  the  esdmation  of  the 
Court,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  not  risen  in 
popularity.  The  pestilence  now  began  to 
weaken,  and  the  weekly  average  of  deaths 
sank  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  amount. 
London  resumed  by  slow  degrees  its  wonted 
aspect,  and  to  his  great  joy  Pepys  was  ena- 
bled to  establish  his  family  again  in  town, 
and  to  resume  his  usual  manner  of  living. 

Of  his  domestic  life,  Pepys  allows  us  from 
time  to  time  to  catch  many  detached  glimps- 
es, which,  however,  are  too  scattered  and 
slight  to  allow  us  to  form  any  very  accurate 
idea  of  his  manner  and  mode  of  life  at  home. 
He  appears  to  have  been,  after  a  fashion, 
fond  of  his  wife,  though  he  never  allowed 
her  to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own, 
or  to  transact  any  affairs  to  which  he  was  not 
privy.     For  instance,  read  the  following : — 

**  12th.  I  and  my  wife  to  her  closet,  to  examine 
her  kitchen  accounts,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to 
fall  out  with  her  for  her  buying  a  broad-laced 
handkerchief  and  a  pinner,  without  my  leavo.  For 
this  we  both  began  to  be  angry,  and  so  continued 
till  bed. 

"  13th.  Up,  without  being  friends  with  my  wife, 
nor  yet  great  enemies,  being  both  quiet  and 
silent." 

We  find  them,  however,  soon  reconciled. 
We  find  him  one  day  recording  the  fact,  that 
she  was  out  of  temper  on  account  of  his  having 
checked  her  with  some  abruptness,  for  tell- 
ing long  stories  in  the  coach.  "  She  do  find 
with  reason,"  he  says,  '*  that  in  the  company 
dof  Pieree,  Knipp,  and  other  women  tha^  I 
love,  that  I  do  not  value  or  mind  lier  as  I 
ought."  Nevertheless,  his  private  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chequered  with  few  cross- 
es, and  he  seems  to  glide  on,  borne  by  a 
smooth  current,  enjoying  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous existence. 

The  Dutch  fleets,  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1666,  met  with  some  important  reverses, 
being  on  several  occasions  driven  to  flight  by 
the  efforts  of  the  English  commanders.  But 
a  sudden  alarm  spread  through  London  upon 
the  news  that  a  great  armament,  fitted  out 
by  Holland,  was  about  to  advance  upon  our 
coasts,  and  recover  the  ground  lost  in  their 
recent  defeats.  However,  good  preparations 
were  made  to  meet  this  attack,  and  some- 


thing of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  at  last 
warmed  the  heart  of  London.  When,  how- 
ever, an  engagement  at  length  took  place, 
although  the  result  showed  a  victory  on  the 
English  side,  yet  the  success  was  not  so  great 
as  to  warrant  any  triumph,  and  the  country 
was  disappointed  of  its  hopes. 

We  now  approach  the  great  catastrophe 
which  struck  London,  ere  it  had  recovered 
from  the  weakening  effects  of  the  plague.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1666,  Pepys  was  awakened 
from  his  sleep,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  one  of  his  maid -servants,  who  told 
him  that  a  great  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
city.  Rising  and  looking  forth  from  the  win- 
dow, he  saw  a  mighty  name  appearing  in  the 
direction  of  Mark-Lane,  and,  as  it  then  seem- 
ed to  him,  retreating  rather  than  advancing 
to  his  quarter.  He  then  retired  to  rest  again» 
and  at  seven  o'clock  again  looked  out.  The 
blaze  had  now  reached  Fish  Street,  and  was 
making  rapid  progress  towards .  London 
Bridge.  Dressing,  and  walking  out,  he  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  conflagration,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  understood  its  serious  na- 
ture. Thousands  of  people  thronged  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  were 
flinging  their  goods  either  into  the  street  or 
into  the  river,  or  into  the  barges  that  lay 
ready  at  hand.  The  poor  clung  to  their 
homes  until  they  were  scorched  by  the  flames, 
and  multitudes  of  pigeons,  unwilling  to  leave 
the  houses,  circled  about  them,  or  fluttered 
at  the  windows  until  they  dropped  amid  the 
burning  mass.  All  the  city  was  in  a  tumult. 
The  plague  was  a  silent  enemy ;  it  came 
stealthily,  and  did  its  noiseless  work,  exert- 
ing a  sickening  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  but  the  fire  continued  its  progress, 
sending  forth  a  loud  and  prolonged  roar. 
The  crowds  were  wild  with  fear  and  excite- 
ment. The  calamity  was  as  sudden  as  it  was 
alarming. 

As  yet  none  had  proposed  any  measures 
of  safety  ;  none  had  thought  of  the  jpossibil- 
ity  of  arresting  the  flames  ;  all  alike  seemed 
paralyzed  with  horror.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  wept  like  a  child  ;  and  when  a  command 
was  sent  to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pepys, 
that  he  should  pull  the  houses  down,  and 
thus  endeavor  to  stop  the  fire,  he  cried, 
"  Lord  !  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  spent ;  people 
will  not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling  down 
houses,  but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than 
wo  can  do  it." 

Carts  laden  w^ith  furniture,  sick   persons 
carried  away  in  their  beds,  thousands  of  half- 
clothed  men,  women,  and  children,  pale  with 
I  fear,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  turn, 
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filled  the  streetB,  some  going  one  way,  some 
another;  others  rushing  wildly,  with  no  ob- 
ject in  view  save  that  of  escaping  with  life 
from  the  mighty  calamity.  Pepys  now  be^n 
to  occupy  himself  for  the  public  safety.  He 
went  amidst  the  crowds,  directed  the  efforts 
of  those  employed  to  pull  the  houses  down, 
encouraged  them,  assisted  them,  and  labored 
like  a  hero  wherever  he  found  an  opportunity. 
The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  his  view 
is  vividly  described : 

^  We  went  as  near  to  the  fire  as  we  could  for 
smoke ;  and  all  over  the  Thames,  with  one's  face 
in  the  wind,  you  were  nearly  burned  with  a 
shower  of  ^rc-drops.  This  is  very  true,  for 
houses  were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes  of 
fire — three  or  four,  nay  five  or  six  houses,  one 
from  another.  When  we  could  endure  no  more 
upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  alehouse  on  the 
Bankside  over  against  the  Three  Cranes,  and  there 
staid  until  it  was  dark  almost,  and  there  saw  the 
fire  grow ;  and  as  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  ap- 
peared more  and  more ;  and  in  corners  and  upon 
steeples  and  between  churches  and  houses  as  far  as 
we  could  see  up  the  hill  of  the  city,  in  a  most  hor- 
rid, malicious,  oloody  flame,  not  like  the  fine  flame 
of  an  ordinary  fire.  We  staid  till  we  saw  the  fire 
as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from  this  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  in  a  line  up  the  hill 
for  an  arch  of  above  a  mile  lung  ;  it  made  me 
weep  to  see  it.  The  churches,  houses  and  all  on 
fire,  and  flaming  at  once,  and  a  horrid  noise  the 
flames  made,  and  the  crackling  of  houses  at  their 


ruine. 


While  working  for  the  public  safety,  Pepys 
did  not  neglect  his  own  stores  of  gold,  and 
those  which  were  under  his  charge  at  the 
office  ;  but  conveyed  them,  with  many  valu- 
able papers  and  much  plate,  that  same  night 
by  moonlight  to  a  deep  cellar.  The  next  day, 
he,  with  several  of  his  friends,  busied  them- 
selves in  digging  holes  in  the  garden,  where 
they  deposited  their  wines,  with  some  Par- 
mesan cheeses,  and  numerous  articles  of 
value.  But  his  chief  employment  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fire  consisted  in  endeavor- 
ing to  check  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  from 
extending  its  ravages  to  those  quarters  of  the 
city  as  yet  uninjured.  Through  his  efforts,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  men  who  took  a 
pride  in  following  his  honorable  example,  it 
was  at  length  subdued,  and  by  slow  degrees 
died  »iway  for  lack  of  food.  The  city,  how- 
ever, presented  a  wretched  appearance.  It 
looked  like  an  extinguished  furnace,  and  huge 
clouds  of  damp  smoke  rose  up  from  the 
blackened  masses  of  buildings.  St.  Paul's 
stood  a  shattered  ruin,  and  numerous  other 
public  edifices  formed  its  companions  in  the 
general  scene  of  destruction.  Those,  how- 
ever, who,  during  the  contmuance  of  the  fire, 


had  been  too  startled,  too  alarmed,  too  irres- 
olute to  adopt  any  precautionaiy  measures, 
now  when  the  devastation  had  been  accom- 
plished, applied  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
renovation,  and  a  new  city  oegan  to  rise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Compliments  and  panegyries  crowded  upon 
Pepys.  His  society  was  courted,  his  conver- 
sation sought,  and  every  mark  of  admiration 
bestowed  on  him.  But  these  empty  honors, 
though  they  flattered  his  vanity,  would  not 
have  brought  much  satisfaction  to  his  mind, 
had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  a  contin- 
ued, though  gradual  increase  of  his  worldly 
wealth.  At  the  end  of  1666,  he  finds  him- 
self worth  £6,200,  more  than  he  had  hoped 
for.  Himself  and  his  family  were  in  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  health,  and  he  moreover 
luxuriated  in  the  pleasure,  great  as  it  was  to 
him,  of  taking  his  meals  off  silver  plates. 
Public  affairs,  nowever,  were  in  not  so  pros- 
perous a  condition,  and  there  were  even  those 
who  prophesied  the  immediate  and  entire  ruin 
of  the  kingdom — **  from  which,"  says  Pepys 
"  God  deliver  us !" 

Of  the  foUowmg  year  we  cannot  pause  to 
make  much  mention.  One  curious  fact  is 
spoken  of  as  far  on  as  March,  when  Pepys 
says  he  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  some  cel- 
lars that  had  not  been  uncovered  since  the 
fire.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  the 
city  began  to  grow  into  shape  again,  streets 
were  marked  out,  and  the  work  of  renovation 
was  Ciirried  on  with  some  vigor.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  lost  his  mother,  whose  last 
words  were,  "  God  bless  my  poor  Sam  I" 
— words  which  affected  him  to  tears.  Anoth- 
er incident  which  he  mentions  as  important  is 
a  fierce  quarrel  between  himself  and  Sir  W. 
Penn.  "  My  heart,"  he  says,  "  is  as  full  of 
spite  as  it  could  hold  ;  but  God  forgive  both 
me  and  him !" 

And  here,  until  the  publication  of  the  re- 
maining volumes,  wo  take  leave  of  Pepys. 
We  have  pursued  his  career  from  his  humble 
clerkship  in  the  Exchequer  to  the  period  when 
he  held  one  of  the  most  honorable  posts  in 
that  department.  Our  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  man  of  eccentric  char- 
acter, and  they  will  also  have  observed  that 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  allow  a  man  of  his  energy  and  ability 
to  distinguish  himself  above  his  peers.  While 
we  owe  to  Pepys  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
rare  and  cunous  information  he  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  for  the  graphic  and  well- 
colored  pictures  which  he  nas  presented 
us  of  the  times  and  the  men  among  whom 
he  lived,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the 
I  weakness  that  led  hua  tA  tAft  ^^Tfiss&ssks^  ^ 
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actions  which  histo^  cannot  record  otherwise 
than  with  blame.  But  he  has  written  his  own 
character,  his  own  praises,  and  also  his  own 
condemnation.  We  see  him  as  he  was.  He 
has  given  ub  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  mind, 
and  the  praise  of  sincerity  is  due  to  him. 
Those,  therefore^  who  wish  to  acquire  a  just 
idea  of  him  and  his  period  will  do  well  to 
consult  tlie  volume  before  us.  With  regard 
to  the  form  in  which  this  diary  has  been  laid 
before  the  public,  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
for  the  care,  ability,  and  judgment  with  which 


its  highly  gifted  editor.  Lord  Braybrooke,  has 
performed  his  task,  our  thanks — the  thanks 
of  all  who  read  the  work — are  due  to  him. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  in- 
troduction and  notes,  which  have  transformed 
the  rough  diaries  of  Samuel  Pcpys  into  one 
large  and  consecutive,  and  clear  and  com- 
prehensive narrative.  Pepys  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  editor,  and  Lord  Braybrooke's 
valuable  services  will,  without  doubt,  be  ap- 
preciated m  the  literary  world. 


THE    COFFEE-HOUSE   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 


FoiiEiGNERS  remarked  that  the  coffee-house 
was  that  which  especially  distinguished  Lon- 
don from  all  other  cities ;  that  the  coffee- 
house was  the  Londoner's  home,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  com- 
monly asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet 
Street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he 
frequented  the  Grecian  or  the  Rainbow. 
Nobody  was  excluded  from  these  places  who 
laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  Yet  every 
rank  and  profession,  and  every  shade  of  re- 
ligious ana  political  opinion,  had  its  own  head 
quarters.  There  were  houses  near  St.  James's 
JPark  where  fops  congregated,  their  heads 
and  shoulders  covered  with  black  or  flaxen 
wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which  are 
now  worn  by  the  chancellor  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
wig  came  from  Paris  ;  and  so  did  the  rest  of 
the  fine  gentleman's  ornaments,  his  embroid- 
ered coat,  his  fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel 
which  upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conver- 
sation was  in  that  dialect  wliich,  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles, 
continued,  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington, 
to  excite  the  mirth  of  theatres.  The  at- 
mosphere was  like  that  of  a  perfumer's  shop. 
Tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  richly 
scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination.  If 
any  clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the 
house,  called  for  a  pipe,  the  sneers  of  the 
whole  assembly  and  the  short  answers  of  the 
waiters  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  better 
go  somewhere  else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he 
have  had  far  to  go.  For,  in  general,  the  cof- 
fee rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like  a  guard 
room;  and  strangers  sometimes  expressed 
their  surprise  that  so  many  people  should 
leave  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was  the 
smoJang  more  constant  than  at  Will's.  That 
celebn£sd  house,  aitaated  between  Corent 


Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite 
letters.  There  the  talk  was  about  poetical 
justice  and  the  unities  of  place  and  time. 
There  was  a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the 
modems,  a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  an- 
cients. One  group  debated  whether  Paradise 
Lost  ought  not  to  have  been  in  rhyme.  To 
another  an  envious  poetaster  demonstrated 
that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  have  been 
hooted  from  the  stage.  Undergo  roof  was 
a  greater  variety  of  figures  to  be  seen— earls 
in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks 
and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheepish  lads  from 
the  universities,  translators  and  index  makers 
in  ragged  coats  of  frieze.  The  ^reat  press 
was  to  get  near  the  chair  where  John  Dryden 
sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was  always  in  the 
warmest  nook  by  the  fire  ;  in  summer  it  stood 
in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  him,  and  to  hear 
his  opinion  of  Racine's  last  tragedy  or  of 
Bossu  s  treatise  on  epic  poetry,  was  thought 
a  privilege.  A  pinch  from  his  snuff-box  was 
an  honor  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young 
enthusiast.  There  were  coffee-houses  where 
the  first  medical  men  might  be  consulted. 
Doctor  John  Radcliffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685, 
rose  to  the  largest  practice  in  London,  came 
daily,  when  the  Exchange  was  full,  from  his 
house  in  Bow  Street,  then  a  fashionable  part 
of  the  capital,  to  Garraway's,  and  was  to  be 
found  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries, at  a  particular  table.  There  were  puri- 
tan coffee-houses,  where  no  oath  was  heard, 
and  where  lank-liaired  men  discussed  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  through  their  noses  ; 
Jew  coffee-houses,  where  dark- eyed  money- 
changers, from  Venice  and  from  Amsterdam, 
greeted  each  other,  and  Popish  coffee-houses, 
where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jesuits 
planned,  over  their  cups,  another  great  fire, 
and  cast  silver  bullets  to  shoot  the  king. — 
Macaulayft  Hitforj. 
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1. — **MUrs  History  of  British  India.**    Edited,  and  now  conripleted,  by  Horace 

Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    9  Vols.     London:  Madden.  1848. 
2.—**  The  Life  of  Lord  Clive.**    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbig.  London :  Murray.  1848. 


In  a  paper  on  the  early  history  of  India, 
publisned  some  time  ago  in  this  magazine, 
we  commenced  our  observations  by  referring 
to  the  indifference  exhibited  by  the  home 
public  to  all  topics  connected  with  our  Asi- 
atic empire ;  and  we  did  so,  as  we  then  stated, 
not  because  the  circumstance  was  either  strik- 
ing or  anomalous,  but  for  the  better  reason  of 
its  practical  importance.  "  We  could,"  as  we 
then  expressed  ourselves,  **  little  hope  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  natives  of  India,  until  the  people  of 
these  countries  had  such  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  as  that  a  public  opinion  could  be  formed 
on  the  subject,  and  was  known  to  exist." 
*'  It  was  only,"  we  added,  "  to  such  pressure 
from  without  that  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  India — the 
main  sanitary  provision  for  all  its  ills,  spirit- 
ual, moral,  and  even  industrial — would  ever 
give  way,  and  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  this  public  opinion, 
was  the  diffusion  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  statistics  of  the  country."  In  hum- 
ble aid  of  this  object  we  then  took  up  our  pen, 
and  with  like  purpose  we  now  resume  it.  In 
regard  to  the  fact  of  ignorance  of,  and  apathy 
to,  Indian  interests,  we  find  our  views  corrob- 
orated by  what  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
call  the  highest  authority  on  such  a  point,  the 
Times  newspaper,  which,  in  a  leading  article 
of  two  years*  later  date — that  is,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1847,  dwells  on  the  circumstance  as 
a  woeful  truth,  and  cites  the  saying  of  "  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  writers  and  speak- 
ers, at  this  moment  a  member  of  her  Majesty's 
cabinet,"  whom  most  of  onr  readers  will  easi- 
ly recognize  as  the  able  and  eloquent  Mr. 
Macaulay;  and  who  "avowed  his  comiction 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  our  most  highly-educa- 
ted gentlemen  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
those  ineidents  of  British  Indian    history. 


which  would  correspnd  with  the  victories  of 
Alfred,  or  the  landing  of  the  Conqueror,  in 
our  domestic  annals. ' 

We  gladly  admit  that  since  the  appearance 
of  our  previous  paper,  this  insensibihty  to 
Asiatic  mterests  has  been  a  good  deal  lessen- 
ed. This  is  partly  an  effect,  and  one  which 
we  anticipated,  of  the  rapid,  regular,  and  fre- 
quent communication  by  what  is  miscalled 
the  "  overland  passage,  which  passes  over 
no  land  except  the  hand's-breadth  at  Suez. 
This  acknowledged  improvement  must,  how- 
ever, be  most  of  all  ascribed  to  the  felt 
jeopardy  to  which  our  Indian  empire  was 
exposed  by  the  unexpected  aggression  of  the 
Sikhs.  That  taught  us  for,  perhaps,  the  first 
time,  deeply  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
imperial  colony,  and  our  views  of  interest 
were  blended  with  nobler  feelings  in  the  tri- 
umphs which  followed.  Although  India  b 
immeasurably  the  most  important  of  all  our 
great  dependencies,  there  is  not  another  in 
regard  to  which  we  have  an  equal  tendency 
to  indifference.  The  philosophy  of  the  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
with  which  we  are  not  nationally  identified 
by  colonization.  Every  Englishman  who  goes 
there  hopes  to  return ;  nobody  loves  to  live 
there ;  none  settle ;  no  one  regards  it  as  his 
home.  Hence  the  lack  of  personal  interest 
in  the  country ;  and  hence,  again,  the  general 
coldness  of  which  we  have  been  complaining. 
The  duties  of  all  in  office  are  performed  faith- 
fully and  well ;  but  they  are  performed  as 
duties,  and  such  sympathy  as  strangers  feel 
is,  like  their  connection  with  the  soil,  tempo- 
rary. We  notice  the  defect,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  'disparaging  our  government  of 
India,  which  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best 
its  nations  have  ever  known — one  which  gives 
them  that  great  element  of  social  happiness, 
security  of  person  and  of  property,  ana  what 
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we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  of  almost  equal 
importance,  immimity  from  agitation.  We 
notice  the  defect,  not,  we  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  imderrating  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and 
terrors  of  misrule,  from  which  our  govern- 
ment has  saved  the  people  of  India ;  or  of 
depreciating  the  higher  degree  of  civilization 
which  it  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
means  of  introducing ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  to  compensate  for  a  defect 
which  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  our  connection  with  India,  we  are  bound 
the  more  carefully  to  consult  her  interests, 
and,  as  a  means  towards  this,  to  make  them 
more  known,  in  various  forms,  through  the 
press.  Interest  and  pride  seem  alone  to  link 
us  to  India — interest  in  its  rich  resources — 
pride  in  the  honors  we  have  won  there.  We 
long  to  be  united  to  that  coimtry  by  a  holier 
tie — by  that  good  feeling  which  must  arise 
from  well-directed  eflforts  to  improve  the 
condition  and  raise  the  character  of  its  many 
peoples.  Our  humble  sphere  is,  to  aid  in 
making  these  known,  and  our  first  step  an 
attempt  to  outline  their  history. 

The  India  trade  was,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, looked  on  in  the  West  as  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  commercial  objects;  and 
each  European  nation,  as  it  rose  in  maritime 
importance,  aspired  to  a  participation  in  its 
golden  fruits.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Alfred,  justly  named  the  Great, 
that  he  endeavored  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  merchants  to  that  line  of  traffic.  He,  as 
we  are  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  sent 
in  the  year  883,  Sighelenus,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
burne, to  India,  imder  the  pretext  of  making 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
monk  adds,  that  at  the  date  of  his  chronicle, 
sdtne  of  the  commodities  which  the  bishop 
brought  back  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
at  Sherburne.  The  crusades,  in  later  periods, 
made  us  somewhat  better  acquainted  with 
the  usages  and  productions  of  the  East ;  but 
it  was  not  \mtil  about  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, when,  and  much  owing  to  that 
event,  we  were  becoming  a  manufacturing 
people,  that  the  expanding  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  extend  our  trade,  and  then 
intercourse  with  India  became  our  first  object. 
The  ciirliest  of  these  attempts  was  the  voyage 
of  Robert  Thome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  year  1527,  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage  to  India.  Then  followed  the  fatal 
voyage  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who,  with  all 
hb  crew,  perished  on  the  coast  of  Lapland. 
This  voyage  was  in  search  of  a  north-east 
passage,  anA  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 


YI.,  in  whose  time,  and  that  of  Elizabeth, 
others  of  a  like  character  were  repeatedly 
undertaken  by  such  well-known  navigators  as 
the  Cabots,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson  ;  some 
to  seek  out  a  north-west,  others  a  north-east 
passage  to  India.  Tliese  intrepid  mariners 
failed  in  finding  for  their  country  the  short 
track  to  the  gold  of  Cathay,  or  to  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  Golconda ;  but  they  taught 
her  a  better  service,  in  rendering  her  sons 
hardy  and  accomplished  seamen.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
Bartholomew  Diez,  in  I486,  and  the  actual 
voyage  made  to  India,  by  Vasca  de  Gamo, 
in  1498,  revealed  the  long  sought  for  course. 
We  have,  in  oiu*  former  paper,  noticed  the 
steps  by  which  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  availing  themselves  of  this  discovery, 
established  their  connection  with  the  East. 
It  was  not  until  Drake's  circumnavigation 
voyage  that  our  English  merchants  directed 
their  attention  to  the  course  to  India  by  the 
Cape.  Drake,  who  had  passed  that  promon- 
tory in  fair  weather,  disrobed  it  of  the  ter- 
rors with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch ;  and  his  voyage, 
which  had  given  new  impulse  to  the  enter- 
prise of  our  traders,  was  soon  followed  by  an 
mcident  well  calculated  to  stimulate  their  de- 
sire for  gain — we  mean  the  capture  of  some 
Portuguese  Indiamen  with  immense  treasure, 
and  with  papers    affording  information  of 

freatcr  value.  Besides  the  details  thus  made 
nown,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  trade, 
collected  by  an  association  called  the  Levant 
Company,  which  had  been  for  some  years 
established,  and  which  conveyed  goods  from 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  and  thence  by  the  Tigris 
to  Ormus,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  com- 
pany succeeded  in  opening  a  very  extensive 
mtercourse  with  India ;  but  the  expenses  of 
the  transit  were  so  great  that  the  returns 
were  not  very  lucrative.  Encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  larger  profits,  and  prompted,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise, 
vessels  were  fitted  out,  and  voyages  made  to 
India,  some  by  ^vemment  vessels,  and  some 
by  vessels  fitted  out  by  individuals.  They 
in  all  cases  partook  of  a  piratical  character, 
and  their  gains  were  usually  enormous.  Still 
the  hazards  were  found  to  be  too  great  for 
private  capital,  and  an  application,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  having  been  made  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she,  in  December,  1600,  granted 
to  the  petitioning  merchants  a  charter,  erect- 
ing them  into  a  corporation,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Governors  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants   of    London    trading    to  the   East 
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Indies.''  This  charter  gave  them  the  pnTilege 
of  exclusive  trade ;  but  the  crown  rescrv-ed 
to  itself  the  right  of  resuming  its  grant,  after 
a  three  ycara*  notice.  The  early  mtercoursc 
of  the  company  was  with  the  Indian  islands, 
and  their  chief  station  was  at  Bantam,  in 
Java.  They  subsequently  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  open  a  trade  with  the  continent  of 
India,  which  was  first  attempted  at  Surat,  in 
1609.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  at  tliat 
time  in  possession  of  the  trade  there,  showed 
every  disposition  to  oppose  them ;  but  they 
quailed  before  the  determination  of  Sir  Henry 
Middleton,  who  commanded  the  company  s 
ships.  Our  merchants  soon  made  some 
character  with  the  native  traders,  and  gained 
no  little  influence  with  the  nabobs  and  princes 
of  the  country. 

On  the  11th  January,  1612,  they  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Jehanghire  a  firman, 
authorizing  them  to  hold  establishments  in 
certain  places  along  the  shores  of  his  king- 
dom. Pursuant  to  this,  they,  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  built  a  factory  at  Surat,  and 
thus  made  their  final  settlement  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  who,  about  the  same  period,  sent 
out  Sir  Thomas  Roe  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Thi» mission  sup- 
plies us  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
emperor,  his  court  and  country,  but  was  not 
attended  with  any  political  advantages.  Soon 
after  this  an  incident  occurred,  which  led  our 
merchants  to  abandon  their  connection  with 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  to  direct  all 
their  attention  to  the  trade  with  continental 
India.  The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguese 
was  declining,  and  with  it  their  influence  in 
the  East,  but  the  Dutch  were  our  active  and 
wwerful  competitors.  They  were  deeply 
etilous  of  our  endeavors  to  share  with  them 
the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
evinced  this  feeling  in  an  act  which  will  for 
ever  stain  their  annals — known  as  the  massa- 
cre of  Amboyna.  They  had  in  that  island  a 
strong  fort,  garrisoned  with  two  hundred 
men,  and  there  were  eighteen  EngMshmen 
residing  in  the  town  engaged  in  trade.  These 
they  arrested  altogether,  with  some  few  Jap- 
anese and  one  Portuguese,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  conspired  to  seize  tlie  fort. 
The  statement  of  the  charge  exhibits  the  im- 
probability of  its  truth,  and  this  is  further 
heightened  by  the  nature  of  what  they  called 
their  evidence.  Their  first  information  was 
from  one  of  their  own  Japanese  soldiers,  and 
obtained  by  the  application  of  torture.  They 
then  put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  rack.  At  first 
each  of  them  denied  any  knowledge  of  such 


a  plot,  but  the  torture  being  again  applied* 
they  of  course  confessed  all  that  their  accu- 
sers wanted.  When  released  from  pain,  they 
repeated  their  denial  of  the  charge,  but  being 
tortured  anew,  were  compelled  to  reconfess 
it.  Nine  of  the  English,  including  their  cap- 
tain, were  put  to  death,  their  heads  being 
cut  off  by  a  scimitar.  They  all  declared  their 
innocence  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Nine 
Japanese  and  one  Portuguese  shared  their 
fate,  while  the  remaining  Englishmen  were 
pardoned. 

The  account  of  this  cruel  proceeding  ex- 
cited, as  might  be  expected,  the  greatest  in- 
dignation in  England,  and  to  increase  it,  the 
court  of  directors  had  a  picture  prepared, 
copied  and  circulated,  representing  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  interest  of  our  government  to  go  to  war 
on  the  occasion,  and  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  were  protracted  from  1623, 
the  period  of  the  transaction,  until  about 
1654,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  an 
adjustment  took  place.  The  immediate  re* 
suit  was,  however,  what  the  Dutch  no  doubt 
anticipated — the  abandonment  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Our 
merchants  felt  that  they  had  neither  forces 
nor  forts  enough  to  protect  a  trade,  and  thus 
was  this  guilty  act  long  attended  with  all  the 
advantages  which  its  originators  had  contem- 
plated. 

Mill,  whose  prejudices  often  mar  his  work, 
assumes  at  times  an  air  of  impartiality,  which 
is  sadly  misplaced.  He  endeavors  on  this 
occasion  to  excuse  the  Dutch,  by  suggesting 
that,  biassed  by  self-interest,  they  may  have 
believed  their  rivals  guilty.  The  fimciful  as- 
sumption of  motives  may  palliate  any  crime; 
but  unhappily  this  is  not  the  only  proceeding 
which  taints  the  colonial  conduct  of  the  Dutch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  characteristic  of 
their  selfish  and  cruel  policy  in  the  East. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  trade 
which  ensued  directly  on  this  catastrophe, 
and  partly  from  the  large  expense  incurred 
by  tlieir  contests  with  the  Portuguese,  the 
East  India  Company  became  at  this  time  a 
good  deal  embarrassed :  and  it  was  while 
their  finances  were  thus  deranged,  that  a  chr- 
cumstance  took  place,  which  led  to  their  set- 
tlement in  Bengal,  and  subsequently  proved 
the  main  source  of  their  prosperity. 

A  physician,  named  Bought  on,  hanng  been 
called  on  to  attend  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Jehaun,  in  a  dangerous  illness, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  cure  her,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, gained  her  father's  good  will.  With 
generous  feelbg,  he  availed  himself  of  this  to 
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advance  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and 
obtained  for  them  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  a  free  trade.  The  same  gentleman  was 
equally  successful  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  from  whom  he  procured,  in  1636, 
permission  for  the  company's  servants  to 
erect  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  on  the  so-named 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  Much  about  the  same 
time  a  fort  was  erected  at  Madraspatam,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  where  we  had  for 
some  time  previously  had  depots.  This  new 
station  was  named  Fort  St.  George  ;  and  thus 
have  we  traced  the  conunencements  of  our 
three  presidencies,  on  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  and  in  Bengal.  But  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England  precluded  the  com- 
pany from  availing  themselves  of  these  open- 
mg  prospects,  and  during  the  civil  wars  their 
existence,  as  a  corporation,  was  in  peril. 

The  India  trade  was  in  fact  thrown  open, 
for  the  five  years  which  preceded  1657,  the 
date  at  which  Cromwell  renewed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  company.  The  effects  oi  this 
free  trade  are  very  differently  stated  in  works 
of  the  period ;  but  the  nearest  guess  we  can 
make  at  the  truth  leads  us  to  think  that  our 
merchants  offered  India  goods  at  low  prices, 
'  and  extended  their  sales  to  almost  every  part 
of  Europe,  underselling  the  Dutch  even  in 
Amsterdam.  In  confirmation  of  this  last  fact, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  cites  a  passage  in  the 
"  Letters  of  Thurloe,"  Cromwell's  secretary, 
to  the  effect  that  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, "  having  heard  that  the  Lord  Protector 
would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company  at 
London,  and  declare  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce to  the  Indies  to  be  free  and  open, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  as  they  considered  such 
a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  their  own 
East  India  Company."* 

The  prospects  of  our  own  East  India  Com- 
pany became  more  encouraging  \mder  Charles 
II.  and  his  brother  James.  The  former  re- 
newed and  extended  their  privileges,  and 
made  over  to  them  the  island  of  Bombay, 
which  he  had  received  as  part  of  the  portion 
of  his  queen,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal.  James 
added  the  important  prerogatives  of  levying 
troops,  holding  courts-martial,  and  coining 
money.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  these  high  powers  were  sometimes 
abused — that  merchants  with  such  preroga- 
tives were  too  eager  for  gain — that  factors, 
living  in  what  was  felt,  from  its  distance,  to 
be  a  new  world,  forgot  their  responsibility. 
In  1665,  Sir  Edward  Winter,  governor  of 
Madras,  being  superseded  for  undue  prac- 

*  Halcolm'B  India,  voL  i.,  p.  19,  n. 


tices,  had  the  boldness  to  imprison  the  person 
who  was  sent  out  to  succeed  him,  and  actually 
held  the  government  until  1686,  when,  by 
the  special  direction  of  the  king,  he  resigned 
it.  Sir  John  Child  seized  thirteen  large  ships 
at  Surat,  the  property  of  merchants  there, 
and  sailed  with  his  plunder  to  Bombay,  of 
which  he  was  then  governor.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  this  was  effected  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  sub-committee  of  the  directors  at 
home ;  but  if  this  circumstance  diminishes  the 
audacity  of  the  act,  it  exhibits  the  morals 
of  the  company  as  of  no  very  elevated 
order.  Quite  in  agreement  with  this  view 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  director,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  one  who  was  appoint- 
ed a  judge  in  India.  "  I  expect,"  says  that 
autocratic  trader,  "  that  my  will  and  orders 
shall  be  your  rule,  and  not  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  a  heap  of  nonsense  compiled 
by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
hardly  know  how  to  govern  their  own  fami- 
lies, much  less  the  regulating  companies  and 
foreign  commerce.  Having  now  the  power 
of  condemning  the  company's  enemies,  or 
such  as  shall  be  deemed  so,  particularly  those 
that  shall  question  the  company's  power  over 
all  the  British  subjects  in  India,  I  expect  my 
orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be  obeyed  and 
received  as  statute  laws." 

It  was  not,  as  our  readers  will  easily 
believe,  by  conduct  and  principles  such  as 
these,  that  the  East  India  Company  advanced 
in  power,  but  in  despite  of  them.  They  in- 
curred the  dislike  and  the  hostile  feelings  of 
the  native  princes,  and  Arungzebe  threaten- 
ed to  raze  their  factories  to  the  ground.  He 
seized  Surat,  sent  a  fleet  to  attack  Bombay, 
and  at  the  same  time  assailed  them  in  other 
points.  The  servants  of  the  company  made 
the  most  abject  submission,  and  the  Emper- 
or, only  looking  on  them  as  traders,  and  con- 
ceiving their  commerce  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  his  subjects,  forgave  them.  The 
enemies  from  whom  the  company  had  most 
to  dread  at  this  time  were  the  merchants  of 
their  own  country  who  interfered  with  their 
monopoly,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Interlopers."  Their  profits  were  doubtless 
larger  than  those  of  the  company,  and  they 
became  so  influential  at  home,  that  when,  in 
169S,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, they  actually  obtained  for  themselves 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  East. 
This  they  acquired  by  offering  to  the  govern- 
ment an  advance  on  better  terms  than  those 
proposed  by  the  company.  But  the  latter 
soon  after  got  a  new  confirmation  of  their 
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grant ;  and  thas  the  nation  had  at  the  same 
time  two  East  India  Companies,  each  with 
privileges  alike  exclusive,  granted  by  the 
crown  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  and 
both  expending  their  gains  in  corrupting  par- 
liament, not  only  by  purchasing  seats,  but 
also  by  directly  bribmg  members  of  the  lords 
and  commons.  Wearied  by  such  expensive 
struggles,  they  at  length  combined  their  stock, 
onder  the  charter  given  to  the  old  company, 
on  the  5th  September,  1608,  and  assumed 
the  name  under  which  they  have  ever  since  re- 
mained incorporated — "The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  Trading  to  the  East  Indies.  ' 
The  privileges  of  the  united  corporation  were 
confirmed  and  extended  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1708,  and  the  general  tranquillity 
which,  a  few  years  afterward,  ensued  on  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  was  favorable  to  their  in- 
terests. 

It  was  a  little  previously  to  these  last 
dates  that  the  company  seems  for  the  first 
time  to  have  raised  their  yiews  from  trade  to 
territory.  In  1689  they  write  out  to  their 
agents  that  revenue  is  for  the  future  to  en- 
gage their  attention,  as  much  as  traffic  ;  that 
they  wish  to  be  "a  nation  in  India,"  and 
they  cite  with  approval  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  who  they  say  wrote  to  their  govern- 
ors ten  paragraphs  about  tribute  for  every 
one  which  concerned  commerce.  But  as  yet 
their  views  in  this  respect  were  of  the  hum- 
blest character ;  they  only  extended  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase,  and  in 
this  manner  they  became  possessed  of  some 
districts  on  the  Coromandel  coasts,  where 
they  built  Fort  St.  David ;  and  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  desiring  to  replenish  his  exchequer, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  sustain  a  war,  the 
company  succeeded  in  buying  from  him  the 
zemirdarships  of  certain  towns  and  districts, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  Calcutta,  where 
they  erected  Fort  William,  and  which  was, 
in  1707,  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  a  pres- 
idency. 

From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  until  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  Europe,  embrac- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
company  advanced  in  commercial  prosperity. 
The  date  of  the  war  which  then  took  place 
between  England  and  France,  1744,  is  a  car- 
dinal era  in  the  history  of  our  Asiatic  realm  ; 
but  before  we  attempt  any  narrative  of  its 
events,  we  must  glance  at  the  relations  of  the 
latter  power  with  the  East. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  year 
1064,  Colbert  founded  a  French  East  India 
Company ;  their  capital  was  £625,000 ; 
their  charter,  pursuant  to  the  views  of  the 


age,  was  a  monopoly,  with  what  were  even 
at  that  time  singular  encouragements.  They 
were  to  have  not  only  an  immunity  from  all 
taxes  for  fifty  years,  but  the  government 
bound  itself  to  make  good  to  them  any  loss 
they  might  sustain  withm  the  first  ten.  Their 
conmiencing  efforts  were  made  in  Madagas- 
car, but  their  settlement  was  ill-chosen  and 
unsuccessful.  They  afterwards,  with  better 
fortune,  took  possession  of  the  islands  of 
Ceane  and  Mascarenhas,  and  gave  them  re- 
spectively the  names  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon. In  1668  they  established  a  factory  at 
Surat,  and  after  failing  in  other  places,  they 
formed  a  station  at  Pondicherry.  This 
place,  which  was  well  fortified,  became  the 
centre  of  the  French  trade  in  India,  and  they 
acquired  some  territory  around  it.  When,  in 
1744,  Walpole  was  driven  from  power,  and 
war  took  place  between  England  and  France, 
the  French  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying 
our  settlements  in  India,  and  of  extending 
their  own  intiuence.  They  had  at  this  time 
some  agents  there  of  distinguished  abihty. 
One  was  M.  de  Labourdonnais,  a  native  of 
Brittany,  who,  early  in  life,  engaged  in  trade 
in  India,  and  made  there  a  considerable  for- 
tune. His  talents  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  viceroy  of  Goa,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  was  for  two  years  the  agent  of  that  gov- 
ernment on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Return- 
ing to  France,  he  was  selected  by  his  own 
government  to  form  their  new  colonies  in  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  by  a  wise 
and  energetic  administration  he  advanced  the 
resources  and  civilization  of  those  islands  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  made  roads, 
constructed  bridges,  had  the  natives  taught 
the  most  useful  trades,  extended  and  im- 
proved the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant,  and 
introduced  the  culture  of  indigo,  and  of  the 
sugar-cane.  The  character  he  thus  made 
raised  his  influence  with  the  ministers  at 
home,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1 740, 
he  suggested  a  plan  whereby  he  should  be 
prepared,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  English  settlements 
in  the  East,  before  a  fleet  from  Europe  could 
arrive  to  support  them.  This  we  shall  see  he 
afterwards  attempted.  M.  Dupleix,  who  was 
at  this  timegovemor  of  Pondicherry,  and  chief 
of  the  French  in  India,  was  also  a  remarka- 
ble man.  He  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  director  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  a  large  fortune,  which  he  greatly 
increased  by  successful  speculations  in  the 
India  trade.  He  was,  in  1720,  sent  out  as 
first  member  of  the  council  at  Pondicherry, 
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was  afterwards  made  chief  of  the  Frfench  sta- 
tion at  Chandemagore,  and  having  in  these 
positions  made  known  his  public  talents,  he 
was  appointed  Govemor-in-chief  at  Pondi- 
cherry.     He  was  bold,  able,  unscruptdous, 
and  ambitious.     Being  largely  engaged  on 
his  own  account  in  the  internal  trade  of  India, 
he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  politics 
and  relations  of  that  country  than  any  other 
European  of  that  period.     These  were  the 
two  most  prominent  Frenchmen  in  India 
when  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
broke  out,  in  1744.     At  this  time  France  had 
undoubtedly  more  influence  in  the  East  than 
England.     Her  East  India  Company  was  to 
the  full  as  wealthy,  and  she  had  besides  ex- 
tensive   possessions  in  the    Spice   Islands. 
8he  could  also  command  a  larger  military 
force,  and  had  besides  armed  and  disciplined 
the  Sepoys.     It  was,  we  may  observe,  from 
her  that  we  learned  the  two  main  secrets  of 
our  successes  in  the  East — the  superiority  of 
regular    troops    when    employed    against 
Asiatic  hordes,  and  the  enrolment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Sepoy  force.     When  the  intelli- 
gence that  war  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
reached  Labourdonnais  in  the  East,  he  found 
himself  without  the  naval  force  which  his 
government  had  promised  him ;  but,   not- 
withstanding, he  resolved  to' act  on  his  own 
resources.     He  accordingly  detained  such 
vessels   as  touched  at  his  island,   manned 
them  with  sailors  as  well  as  he  could,  train- 
ing for  this  purpose  even  the  natives  of  Mad- 
agascar ;  and  having  thus  procured  nine  ships, 
and  mustered  a  force  of  1,100  Europeans, 
with  some  400  Sepoys,  and  300  CafFres,  in 
addition  to  his  seamen,  he  first  attacked  the 
English  squadron  of  four  ships  and  a  frigate. 
Night  terminated  the  action,  but  the  English 
fleet  sheered  off,  and  disappeared  from  the 
coast.     After  looking  out  for  it  some  days, 
Labourdonnais  proceeded  to  Madras,  which 
was  at  that  time  our  chief  station,  and  most 
important   settlement   on   the   continent   of 
India.     It  afforded  but  indifferent  means  of 
defence,  and  its  small  garrison  exhibited  little 
heroism.     They  capitulated  on  the  lOth  of 
September,  1746;  and  after  having  achieved 
this  triumph  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  La- 
bourdonnais proceeded  to  Pondicherry.    His 
reception  there  was  far  different  from  what 
he  deserved.     Dupleix,  jealous  of  his  success, 
maintained  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers, 
refused   to  support  him  in  his  views,  and 
compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
made  such  unfavorable  representations  of  his 
conduct  that  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  in 
ibe  Bastile  for  three  years,  and  soon  after- 


wards died.  Freed  by  this  unworthy  con- 
duct from  all  rivalry,  Dupleix  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  measures  of  Labourdonnais, 
which  were  quite  consonant  to  his  own  as- 
piring policy.  He  looked  forward,  first,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  British  settlements, 
and  next  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
dominion  in  India;  and  his  ambition  com- 
pelled us  to  adopt  that  line  of  action  which 
has  led  to  our  acquisition  of  empire  there. 

Dupleix,  evading  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Madras,  even  exposed  that  place  to 
plunder,  cai-ried  oflf  the  governor  and  chief 
inhabitants,  and  paraded  them  as  prisoners 
through  the  town  of  Pondicherry.  Amongst 
the  English,  who  now  regarded  themselves  as 
absolved  from  their  parole,  given  to  Labour- 
donnais, was  a  young  clerk,  Robert  Clive, 
whose  yet  humble  name  was  soon  to  be 
known  as  foremost  of  the  Europeans  in  India. 
He  escaped  in  the.  disguise  of  a  Mussulman 
to  Fort  St.  David. 

The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who,  when  Pondi- 
cherry was,  in  the  preceding  year,  threat- 
ened by  our  fleet,  had,  as  prince  of  the  prov- 
ince, interfered  to  save  it,  now  thought 
proper  to  extend  a  like  protection  to  Madras, 
and  accordingly  he  sent  his  son,  with  10,000 
men,  to  expel  the  French  and  restore  it  to  the 
English.  This  proved  in  its  results  one  of  the 
most  important  incidents  in  our  history. 

The  French  had  1,200  soldiers,  with  some 
artillery,  which  they  managed  well ;  and 
with  this  small  force  they  not  only  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  nabob's  troops,  but  follow- 
ing them  for  four  miles,  assailed  them  in  their 
own  position  at  Mount  St.  Thomas,  and  put 
them  completely  to  the  rout. 

The  tjpcll  which  upheld  the  Mahommodan 
power  in  India  was  for  ever  broken  ;  the  Eu- 
ropeans saw  in  the  superiority  of  their  disci- 
phne,  and  their  well-served  artillery,  the  se- 
cret of  their  strength,  and  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  discovery. 

Dupleix  next  assailed  Fort  St.  David,  and 
while  before  it,  had  the  address  to  gain  over 
to  his  interests  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was 
now  impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  prow- 
ess of  the  French  troops.  Fort  St.  David 
was,  however,  soon  reheved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  before  it,  consisting 
of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  having  on  board 
a  body  of  1,400  soldiers,  making  the  largest 
European  force  then  in  India.  This  circum- 
stance quite  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Pondicherry  was  besieged  by  the  English  ; 
but  their  arrangements  were  ineffective,  the 
sickly  season  set  in,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.     Dupleix  claimed 
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our  failare  as  a  triumph,  and  b^  his  artful 
representations  raised  his  reputation  with  the 
native  princes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thincs  in  1 740,  when 
the  news  arrived  in  India  that  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed,  and  that  Madras 
was,  by  one  of  its  conditions,  restored  to  the 
English.     Except  in  this  last  particular,  this 
celebrated  treaty  had  but  little  influence  in 
the  East.     The  Europeans,  now  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  the  native  powers,  began  to  in- 
terfere in  their  politics,  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  own  influence  ;  and  the  brill- 
iant   successes  of  Dupleix  seemed  likely  to 
establish   a   French   dominion    in   Southern 
India.     This  country  was  at  the  moment  on 
the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  arising  out  of  disputed 
successions  to  its  two  chief  kingdoms — the 
Camatic  and  the  Deccan — and  Dupleix  con- 
ceived, that  by  aiding  the  stronger  claimants 
to  each,  he  would  gam  not  only  wealth,  terri- 
tory,  and   privileges   for   his   country,   but 
eventually  establish  its  ascendency  in  India. 
The  right  of  succession  in  the  Asiatic   dy- 
nasties was  never  much  regulated   by  the 
principle  of  primogeniture.     Might  and  man- 
agement were  its  more  prevailing  laws,  and 
this  was  especially  the  case  in  India  at  the 
period  to  which  we  arc  referring.     Mirzapha 
Jung,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Deccan,  and  Chunda  Sahib,  who  aspired  to 
be  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  were  not  either  of 
them  the  actual  possessors  of,  or  the  rightful 
heirs  to,  these  thrones.     They  came  forward, 
however,  with  large  forces,  and  the  French 
determined   to  assist  them.     These  Asiatic 
princes  combining,  formed  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  and    Dupleix  sent  M.  d'Autenil,  with 
2,300  disciplined  soldiers,  to  join  them — of 
this  last  body  400  were  Europeans,  the  rest 
sepoys.     In  their  first  encounter  with  the 
army  of  the  reigning  nabob  of  the  Camatic, 
consisting  of  20,000  men,  with  a  strong  field 
of  artillery,  the  French  proposed,  with  their 
own  small  force,  to  storm  their  line.     They 
were   twice  repulsed,  but  their  accustomed 
valor,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
fighting  in  the  sight  of  three  armies,  was  at 
lencrth  triumphant,  and  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  was  amongst  the  slain.     The  conquer- 
ors took  possession  of  Arcot,  and  the  son  of 
the  late  nabob  applied  to  the  English  for  aid. 
His  offers  were  of  the  most  alluring  char- 
acter ;  but  the  British  officers  conceived  they 
had  no  authority  to  interfere,  and  though 
they  viewed  with  jealousy  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  their  European  rivals,  they  were  un- 
willing to  engage  in  open  war.     The  French 
interest  was  thus  for  a  time  paramount  in  the 
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Camatic.  Dupleix  shared  largely  in  the 
tribute  collected  by  his  allies,  and  assumed 
the  state  and  circumstance  of  an  eastern 
prince.  He  was,  however,  soon  called  to 
exhibit  his  energy  and  resources  in  contend- 
ing with  reverses.  A  claimant  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Deccan  appeared  in  arms, 
backed  by  a  numerous  host.  This  was  Nazir 
Jung,  who  was  accepted  by  the  Mogul  court 
as  the  legitimate  heir,  and  was  now  marching 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Camatic  with  a  force  of 
about  300,000  men,  including  30,000  Mah- 
ratta  cavalry. 

Seeing  that  he  was  acknowledged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  English, 
who  had  been  long  anxious  to  take  the  field 
against  the  French,  joined  his  standard. 
Their  force,  which  was  commanded  by  Major 
Lawrence,  consisted  of  700  soldiers.  Dupleix 
made  every  effort  to  aid  and  prepare  his  al- 
lies. He  supplied  them  with  a  loan  of 
£50,000,  increased  the  French  contingent, 
and  opened  negotiations  with  some  Aflghan 
chiefs  who  were  then  in  the  army  of  Nazir, 
and  who  seemed  disposed  to  dethrone  him. 

When  the  two  great  hosts  came  into  view, 
and  appeared  to  be  ready  for  the  fight. 
Major  Lawrence,  who  had  become  aware  of 
the  weakness  and  want  of  discipline  of  his 
ally,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
better  preparations  of  their  enemy,  suggested 
to  Nazir  to  avoid  a  combat. 

This  w&s  a  course  which  that  haughty 
prince  thought  it  unbecoming  his  honor  to 
adopt,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
routed,  but  for  a  circumstance  wholly  unex- 
pected by  both  parties — that  was,  a  mutiny 
amongst  the  French  officers.  A  number  of 
them  resigned  their  commissions,  because 
certiiin  demands  which  they  had  made  were 
not  conceded  ;  and  D*Autenil,  their  command- 
er, having  vainly  endeavored  to  recr.ll  them 
to  their  dutv,  retired  with  his  division  to 
Pondicherry.  Thus  deprived  of  their  best 
arm,  the  forces  of  Chunda  Sahib,  the  French 
nominee  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  Mirzapha 
Jung,  Nizam,  or  king  of  the  Decain,  became 
disbanded.  The  former  of  these  princes  took 
refuge  in  Pondicherr}',  while  the  latter  sur- 
rendered to  his  opponent,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Desperate  as  was  now  his  con- 
dition, Dupleix  did  not  despair.  H<j  succeed- 
ed in  negotiating  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  of 
Nazir — restored  order  amongst  his  own 
troops ;  and  surprising  the  Moguls  at  mid- 
night, put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the 
sword.  Meanwhile,  Major  Lawrence,  con- 
ceiving that  his  experience  was  not  appreci- 
ated by  NaBiTf  or  nis  advice  aUnodsfLM^VsR^ 
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hastily  witbdrew  his  contingent ;  and  the 
French,  pursuing  their  advantages,  took  Oin~ 
gee,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Canuttic. 
Tfaey  had  yet  a  greater  triunipli.  The  Aff- 
ghans,  whose  disaffection  Dupleix  had  been 
encouraging,  now  made  known  to  him  that 
they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  M.  Latouche, 
a  distinguished  officer  who  was  in  command 
of  the  French,  was  directed  to  net  with  them 
against  the  camp  of  Nazir  Jung.  In  the  well- 
fought  conflict  which  followed,  Na2dr  wa« 
slain,  and  Mirzapha  led  forth  from  prison, 
and  exchanging  his  irons  for  a  crown,  was 
again  installed  as  sovereign  of  the  Deccan, 

Chunda  Sahib  was  likewise  restored  tc 
power  as  prince  of  the  Camatic,  or  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  the  title  by  which  ho  was  better  known. 
The  French  influence  was  then  triumphani 
in  the  East,  and  their  ambitious  views  were 
likely  to  expand  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
British  interest,  were  it  not  for  the  heroism 
and  genius  of  Clive,  whose  first  great  achieve- 
ment we  have  nest  to  notice.  As,  however, 
he  is  most  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
our  Asiatic  empire,  and  as  its  pwgre§s  dur- 
ing many  years  is  intimately  connected  with 
his  personal  history,  we  think  it  well  worth 
while  to  notice  some  few  of  the  incidents  of 
bia  earlier  life,  and  especially  such  as  eluci- 
date his  character. 

Robert  Clive  was  born  at  the  manor-house 
of  Styche,  near  Market-Dray  ton,  in  Slirop- 
shire,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1'725.  His 
father  was  Richard  Clive,  an  attorney,  and 
possessor  of  the  small  estate  of  Styche,  of 
which  we  find  his  family  were  proprietors  so 
far  back  ns  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His 
mother  was  a  Miss  Gaskill  of  Manchester. 
Robert  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen  cliildren, 
sis  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  was  sent, 
before  he  was  three yenre  old,  to  be  brought 
up  by  a  maternal  aunt,  who  was  married  to  a 

Sinlleman  named  Bayley,  of  Hope  Hall, 
anchcster.  Whatever  was  the  reason  for 
this  arrangemont,  he  appears  to  have  been 
treated  at  Hope  Hall  with  kindness,  and  to 
have  always  looked  back  to  that  sccae  of  his 
childhood  with  efiectionate  remembrance.  He 
was  of  a  wayward  and  impetuous  temper, 
and  early  showed  the  boldness  of  his  charac- 
ter. Writing  of  him  in  his  seventh  year,  Mr. 
Bayley  describes  him  as  "  beyond  measure 
ftddicled  to  fighting,"  and  speaks  of  his  de- 
sire "to  euppren  the  hero,"  that  he  may 
"  bring  forward  the  more  valuable  qualities 
of  meekness,  benevolence  and  patience."  This 
temperantent  was  not  improved  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  adacation,  which  was  desultory, 
autffbt  up  at   dUSanat  schoob,   at  all  of 
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which,  however,  he  gained  a  character  for 
intrepidity. 

*'  It  is  told  of  him  at  Alarkei-Drayton,"  sayi 
Mr.  Gleig,  "  that  for  the  purpose  of  getiing  a 
smaolh  slone  out  of  a  water'Spoot,  wiih  which 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes,  he  ascended  1o  the  top 
of  the  church -tower,  and  let  himself  down  on  the 

arapel-ivnIJ,  to  the  diBtsnce  of  at  least  three  feet. 
;  is  deacrioed  as  putllne  himself  at  the  head  of 
all  the  good-for-nothing  lads  in  the  same  town,  and 
after  ■  series  of  petty  outrages  on  the  trades-peo- 
ple, compelling  them  to  pay  a  sort  of  black-mail, 
as  the  price  of  the  disconlin nance  of  the  nuisance. 
Finally,  his  determination  of  purpose  was  shown. 
when,  on  the  breaking  down  of  a  monnt  of  turf, 
by  means  of  which  his  banditti  were  laboring  to 
turn  a  dirty  water-course  into  the  shop-d'xir  ol  en 
obnoxious  dealer,  he  threw  hiinself  into  the  gut- 
ter, and  filled  the  breach  with  bis  body  till  his 
companions  were  in  a  condition  more  cnectuaJly 
to  repair  the  damage." 

These  are  no  hopeful  exploits,  but  they 
may  indicate  the  energy  which  he  afterwards 
displayed.  Young  Robert  was  destined  by 
his  father  for  his  own  profession ;  but  seeing 
that  it  was  ill-suited  to  his  irregular  and  un- 
settled spirit,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  something  more  nearly  congenial,  in  a 
\  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  This  was  not,  at  that  period, 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  indeed  was  no 
great  prize.  The  junior  clerks  were  hard- 
worked  and  badly  paid,  and  much  tempted 
to  get  into  debt.  In  the  year  1 743,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  his  age,  Kobcrt  Clive  embarked 
for  Madras.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 
ill-found,  and  was  detained  some  months  in 
the  Brazils,  during  which  lime  he  applied 
himself  to  gain  a  Knowledge  of  the  Portu- 
guese language.  He  thus  did  not  reach  In- 
dia until  IT44,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
protracted  voyage  was,  that  he  had  expend- 
ed all  his  money,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow, 
and  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  irritated  and 
distressed  him.  He  was  at  this  time  way- 
ward and  improvident,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  we  find  him  liable  to  paroxysms 
of  extreme  despondency.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  of  these  he  attempted  suicide.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  referred  to  by  Boswell  and 
Johnson  ;  and  the  story,  as  ^ven  by  Mr. 
Gleig,  is  this: — 

"  One  diif  he  withdrew*  to  liis  own  room  in  Wri- 
lers' Building,  and  there  shut  himself  up.  Ad 
tiour  or  two  afterwardii  one  of  hie  conjpanions 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted.  He  found 
Clive  sealed  in  s  remote  comer  of  the  apartment, 
with  a  table  near  him,  on  which  lay  a  piMol. 
'Take  itand  fire  it  overlhe  window,'  said  Clive, 
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pointing  to  tho  weapon.  Hii  rriend  did  lo ;  and 
no  iooner  was  the  reptirt  heard,  than  Cliie,  epring- 
ing  from  hia  leat,  eiclaimed — '  1  feel  thttt  I  am 
IMerved  for  snmeeiid  or  anothfr.  I  twice  snap- 
ped t)mt  pistol  at  my  own  head,  aod  it  would  not 
go  off!' " 

Mr.  Oleig  gives  tho  anecdote  as  apociy- 
phal ;  but  we  are  inclined  altogether  to  dis- 
believe it.  It  is  improbable  that  a  pistol  which, 
when  twice  snapped,  missed  fire,  should  go 
off  at  lost ;  but  what  is  more  material,  and 
to  us  decisive,  is,  that  though  fond  of  refer- 
ring to  the  occurrences  of  his  early  life  in 
India,  Lord  Clive  was  never  known  to  men- 
tion this  circumstance.  Moody  and  improvi- 
dent as  he  then  was,  with  had  habits,  and 
without  religion,  we  do  not  belicvo  that  he 
ever  contemplated  that  crime.  The  follow- 
ing incident  rests  on  belter  grounds,  and  is 
more  characteristic.  It  took  place  when  he 
fled,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  from  Madras 
to  I'ort  St.  David  : — 

"  For fCime  time  after  hia  arrival  in  tlie  lalter 
place,  Clive  appears  to  liuvc  le<I  a  llfi:  of  unpiolit- 
Bbl«  idleness.  Ilia  aervicca  were  not  required  in 
a  factoiv  alrcadv  overclocked  with  clerks,  whom 
the  progress  of  boatiliiiea  compelled,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  aospend  their  commercini  underUik- 
iae» ;  and  he  wuflht  aometimca  at  the  gamine, 
table  that  escape  Irum  dejaciion  which  he  could 
not  lind  either  in  study,  or  in  the  duiius  of  liia  ata- 
tion.  It  happened  upon  a  certain  occasion  that 
two  officers,  wiih  whom  he  had  been  engaffed  in 

Elay,  were  ilclccted  in  the  ucl  > if  cheating.  The^ 
ad  won  cniiBiderable  siiin*  of  money  from  van. 
o<is  persons  preaent.  and  amon);  the  rest  from 
Clive;  buf  he  having  satiffied  himself  of  tho  na- 
ture oflheir  proceedingH,  refused  to  pay.  A  quar- 
rel ensuetl,  and  one  uf  them  ilemanded  saliffaction. 
Tiie  coiiibatHuts  met  wiihuDt  seconds  to  (settle  the 
dispute,  and  Clive,  liavina  tlie  firsi  lire,  delivered 
it  to  no  purnoEe,  and  stood  at  (he  mrrcy  of  his  ad- 
versary. The  latter  walking  up,  presented  his 
piatol  at  Clive's  head,  and  desirrd  him  lo  ask  his 
life.      Thia   was   done   without   hesilalion ;  bnl 


n  of  tita  charge 
fui>cd  to  give  cither. 

"  '  Then  I  will  shoot  you,'  exclaimed  tlie  bully. 

"  '  Shool,  and  be  d — J  !'  replied  Clive,  '  I  s-iid 
you  cheated ;  I  aay  so  Gtill,  and  I  will  never  pay 
yon.' 

"  The  officer,  declaring  the  young  man  In  be 
mad,  llirew  away  his  weajxin,  and  there  Ihe  mut- 
ter ended ;  fur  Clive,  when  urged  to  bring  the 
whole  case  under  the  cogniziiice  of  Ihe  Hiiihori- 
tiof,  declined  to  do  so,  and  religiously  abstained 
from  referring,  even  in  private  society,  to  Ihe  be- 
havior of  his  law  opponent  at  cards. 

"  *  I.  wilt  not  do  him  an  injury  on  any  account,' 
was  his  anawer.  '  1  will  never  pay  what  he  un- 
fairly won  i  but  he  lias  given  uM  my  life,  and 


from  me  he  shall  take  no  hurt  under  any  circum- 
stances.' "—GUig't  LifiifCliie,  p.  10. 

While  nt  St.  David's,  Clive  volunleered  his 
services  in  the  defence  of  that  fort,  and  the 
character  he  was  making  for  intrepidity,  no 
doubt  assisted  bim  in  exchanging  his  writer- 
ship  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  which  he 
obtained  early  in  the  year  174^.  He  was 
from  that  moment  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed in  active  duties,  and  gained  on  several 
occasions  the  marked  approbation  of  his  com- 
manders, especially  at  the  attack  on  a  fort 
named  Devi  Cottah,  where  lie  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 

We  now  resume  our  general  narrative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reach  thu  period  of  an  ex- 
ploit which  gave  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
Clive,  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
British  India. 

Chunda  Sabib,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  aided  b]r 
the  French,  was  laying  siege  to  Trichinopoly, 
the  only  stronghold  in  the  Camatic  which  was 
DOW  left  to  our  faitMul  friend  Mohammed 
Ali ;  and  in  order  to  muke  u  diversion  in  his 
favor,  Clive  conceived  the  plan  of  attacking 
Arcot,  the  nabob's  capital.  Tlie  force  at  his 
disposal  was  so  small,  that  this  attempt  at  a 
diversion  appeared  to  bo  loo  daring  ;  but  as 
it  afforded  something  like  hope  for  their  part- 
ing cause,  il  was  adopted.  We  transcribe 
from  Mr.  Uleig's  book  a  short  description  of 
thu  place  :— 

"  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  at  ihc  pe- 
riod when  the  Camatic  formed  a  separate  prov- 
ince of  the  PouhbadaTTY  of  ihe  Deccan.  Ftandi 
upnn  ihc  left  bank  of  the  river  Palur,  and,  like 
movt  oilier  Indian  ritii's  nf  similar  importance,  con- 
sists of  a  peltuh,  or  lower,  and  a  citadel.     The 


the  ailo  of  the  Soramundalum  of  Ptolemy.  Tl» 
citaild,  of  which  llie  outlines  still  remain,  u-as  ac- 
counlcd.  '.^cn  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
place  of  no  greni  slrenglh.  It  had  Ihc  defect,  not 
uncommon  in  eastern  furtresse a,  of  bcinf:  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  l>y  the  town,  of  which  ihe  houses 
came  up  to  Ihe  glacis,  and  commanded  the  ram- 
parts. Il  was  \ery  cMensive,  too,  measuring  up- 
ward.'  cf  a  mile  In  clrciiiuferencp ;  and  of  tlia 
towers  which  flanked  the  defences  nt  intervals, 
several  were  in  ruins,  while  tlie  remainder  were 
so  circumscribed  in  ilieir  dimensions,  as  noi  to 


the  St»\,  were  already  loope,  and  pdrtioim  had  fall- 
en down;  the  ramparts  weri-UM  narrow  toaccom- 
moiliite  a  tield-pirce  in  action;  a  low  and  slight 

Erapet  imperlrctly  screened  them ;  and  the  ditch, 
nide  bein^  more  or  less  choked  up,  bad  a  space 
of  ten  feet  Mlween  it  and  the  twttocn  of  Ibe  couit- 
twacarp,  inuodeda  withoai  dMAt^  Im  v  Svaaiw 
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hraye,  but  left  antinished.  Finallv,  the  two  gates 
by  which  the  Tortrera  conimtinicatcd  wilh  the 
town,  M'ere  plsced  in  cliimBy  covered- way",  which 
projected  at  least  forty  feel  beyond  the  walla,  and 
opened  upon  causewftys  or  idouiuIb  ran  through 
the  dilch,  without  any  cut  or  opening  for  the  span 
of  a  drawbridge  hiving  been  let  into  ihem. 

"  In  thi^  place,  of  which  the  populutioa  might 
be  eBiimatea  at  a  hutidred  thousand  or  more,  the 
nabobs  of  the  Camatic  were  accuatomed  to  hold 


with  considerable  regularity.  The  bazaars  or 
market-places  were  gw>d,  and  well  supplied;  and 
a  manufactory  of  cloih,  bcaideR  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  brought  in  a 
conaiderable  revenue  to  the  viceregal  treasury. 
All  these  had  fallen  inin  (he  hani^  of  Chunda 
Sahib  immediately  after  the  battle  which  coat  Ati- 
nas-u-deer  his  life,  and  the  place  waa  occupied  by 
a  garriaoa  of  his  troops,  of  which  the  strenMli  was 
represented  as  amounting  to  elevenhundrea  mea." 
— Gtetg-'*  ti/e  i<f  elite,  pp.  33-4. 


Oq  the  26th  of  August,  1761,  Clire  left 
Madras  to  assail  this  celebrated  city.  His 
force  consisted  of  two  hundred  European 
soldiers,  three  huodrcd  sepoys,  and  an  artil- 
lery train  of  three  light  field  pieces.  As  they 
upproaclied  Arcot,  they  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  the  spies  from  the  town  seeing 
them  advance  in  order  through  it,  relumed  in 
terror,  and  mode  an  exaggerated  report  of 
their  strength.  The  Mahommedan  governor, 
in  consequence,  evacuated  the  citadel,  itnd 
the  English  marched  into  it.  Arcot  was  thus 
won ;  but  the  greater  difficulty  remained  of 
defending  it  against  the  lai^e  force  which 
Clive  knew  would  be  sent  to  retiJte  it.  He 
accordingly  made  instant  preparations  to  rc- 
mst  a  siege.  He  sent  to  Madras  for  two  18- 
pounders,  availed  himself  of  light  cannon 
which  he  found  in  the  place,  laid  in  provis- 
ions, and  repaired  the  defences  as  best  he 
could.  Dunng  all  this  time,  he  was  exposed 
to  constant  attacks  from  the  Mahommedan 
force,  which,  though  it  had  evacuated  the 
town,  had  taken  up  a  good  position  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  was conaderably  increased. 
When  the  guns,  for  which  he  had  sent  to 
Madras,  were  on  their  way,  Clive  learned  thnl 
the  enemy  were  watching  in  a  large  body  to 
take  them,  and  he  accordmgly  despatched  for 
their  protection  his  whole  force,  excepting  only 
thirty  Europeans  and  fifty  sepoys,  reserved 
to  guard  the  fort.  Apprised  of  his  condition, 
the  Moguls,  instead  of  attacking  the  guns,  as- 
■ailed  the  citadel,  but  Clive,  with  his  small 
!  BO  bold  a  defence,  that  be 

i  tbem  off,  acd  at  dayVight  on  the  foliow- 
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ing  morning  had  the  happiness  to  see  his 
troops  returning  with  the  guns  and  stores. 

The  occupation  of  Arcot  operated  precisely 
as  Clive  had  anticipated.  The  nabob  detached 
a  large  force  from  before  Trichinopoly,  and 
his  son.  Rajah  Sahib,  approached  with  ten 
thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  French  soldiers,  to  regain  his 
father's  coital : — 

"  For  fifty  dtja  he  preased  the  siege  with  all 
the  vigor  of  which  an  Indian  general  was  capable. 
A  constant  fire  of  musketry  ftom  the  bouses  on 
the  glacis  swept  the  ramparlB.  Heavy  guns  bat- 
tered in  the  breach,  until  they  brought  down  a 
wide  extent  of  wall,  and  the  utmost  vif^ilance  waa 
eierted  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  proviaions 
from  being  conveyed  into  the  place.  Clive,  on  his 
part,  was  indefatigable,  and  the  devoted  courage 
of  his  handful  o(  troops  passes  all  praise.  Indeed 
here,  as,  in  our  own  time,  in  the  noble  defence  of 
Jeltalabod,  European  and  native  rivalled  each 
other  in  heroism  and  endurance.  It  was  during 
the  height  of  this  siege  that  an  instance  of  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  native  soldiers  occur- 
red, of  whioli  the  memory  can  never  fade  away. 
The  stock  of  ric*  beginning  to  fail,  the  sepova 
waited  upon  Clive,  and  besought  him  that  he 
would  restrict  his  iasoeti  lo  their  European  com- 
rades. All  that  they  deaired,  or,  indeed,  would 
accept,  was  the  water  in  which  the  grain  had  been 
boiled;  and  upon  this  Ihin  gruel  they  Buatained 
the  labors  of  the  aicge  for  many  days," — Glrig's 
Life  nf  elite,  p.  36, 

An  offer  was  made  to  Clive,  of  a  large 
sum,  if  he  would  surrender  the  town  ;  but 
this  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  besieged, 
too,  made  several  bold  salUes,  and  though 
some  lives  were  sacrificed,  which  could  ill  be 
spared,  the  spirit  of  our  soldiers  was  susfain-v 
ed,  and  the  natives  were  impressed  with  a 
high  idea  of  their  valor.  There  was  a  Mah- 
ratta  chief  named  Morari  Rou,  who,  with  s 


Smttba 


thousand  horse,  was  bo 


'Cring 


on  the  frontiers 


of  the  Cumntic,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  siege 
of  Tiicliinopoly,  to  see  which  side  he  would 
take.  (Hive  contrived  to  communicate  with 
him,  and,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Maliratta  agreed  to  assist  them ;  and 
his  standards  were  soon  seen  from  the  towers. 
Rajah  Sahib  had  thus  no  course  but  to  at. 
tempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  and  his  as- 
S!iult  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Gleig  : — 

"  Tiie  Ulh  of  November  is  a  day  kept  hnly  by 
the  worshippers  of  Mohammed,  In  honor  of  the 
murder  of  iho  brothen,  Hnssar  and  Ilosaur,  two 
of  the  muM,  itlustrious  of  the  saints  and  martyro  in 
their  calendar.  Ttie  festival  is  observed  in  Hin- 
doslan  with  an  exceeding  fervor,  the  devotees 
deepening  ilie  sentiment  by  the  free  use  of  bung, 
an  Intozicating  drug,  of  which  one  of  the  eSteta  is 
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either  to  stDpefy  altogether,  or  to  inflame  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  under  its  influence  into  madness. 
Rajah  Sahib  fixed  this  day  for  his  final  assault  on 
the  citadel  of  Arcot,  in  the  well-grounded  convic- 
tion that  numbers  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, might  have  done  their  duty,  and  no  more, 
would,  when  inspired  by  the  combined  influence 
of  religious  zeal  and  intoxication,  force  their  way 
^through  all  opposition,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
He  could  not,  however,  conceal  his  purpose  from 
Clive,  who  made  every  necessary  aisiMsition  to 
thwart  it,  and  who  lay  down  to  rest  only  after  he 
had  seen  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  storm. 
It  came  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  lasted 
in  its  fury  about  an  hour.  Four  columns  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  four  different  points,  two  assailing 
the  breaches,  two  endeavoring  to  force  open  the 

Sates.  The  latter  process  they  attempted  by 
riving  before  them  elephants,  having  their  fore- 
heads covered  with  plates  of  iron ;  the  former 
the^  executed,  some  bv  passing  over  the  ruin» 
which  choked  the  ditch,  others  endeavoring  to 
cross  where  the  water  was  deep,  upon  a  raA. 
The  elephants,  galled  by  the  musketry  of  the  gar- 
rison, turned  round,  and  trampled  upon  their  own 
people.  The  assailants  who  endeavored  to  clam- 
ber over  the  fallen  masses  of  rubbish,  were  cut 
down  by  discharges  from  behind  the  parapet ;  and 
Clive,  directing  with  his  own  hand  a  field* piece  at 
the  rail,  cleared  it  in  a  moment.  In  a  word,  the 
enemy  was  repulspd  at  every  point,  in  spite  of 
the  frantic  efforts  of  those  who  led  them,  and  drew 
off*,  leaving  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  dead 
bodies  in  the  ditch,  or  scattered  over  the  piece  of 
ground  which  interposed  between  it  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall. 

"  Clive's  loss  in  this  encounter  was  very  trifling. 
It  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  or  six  men  :  and 
well  was  it  for  him  that  the  casualties  did  not 
prove  more  serious.  His  corps,  originally  small, 
kad  become  so  reduced  by  hard  service,  that  there 
remained  to  meet  this  final  assault  no  more  than 
eighty  European  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  se- 
poy soldiers  ;  while  the  whole  of  his  officers,  with 
Dut  a  solitary  exception,  were  placed  hors  du  coni' 
bat.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  reason  to  bo  thankful 
that  the  cnemv,  discouracjed  bv  the  extent  of  their 
lessee,  and  fearful  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahrat- 
tas  in  their  rear,  did  not  renew  the  attempt.  They 
continued,  however,  throughout  the  day,  and  until 
the  night  was  far  advanccnl,  to  harass  him  with  a 
constant  musketr}'-fire  from  the  houses,  which 
they  intermitted  only  for  un  hour  or  two,  in  order 
to  bury  their  dead.  But  this  suddenly  ceat^ed 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  when  intelligence  came  in  that  they  had  re- 
treated ;  and  a  patrol  sent  out  to  ascertain 
whether  the  case  were  so,  brought  back  a  report 
that  not  a  man  remained  in  the  town.*' — Ibid,  pp. 
37-8. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  acliicvement 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  estab- 
lished the  reputiition  of  the  English,  attached 
to  their  interest  many  of  the  wavering  native 
princes,  and  led  to  the  rapid  overthrow  of  the 
French  power  in  the  Camatic.    On  the  even- 


ing of  his  triumph,  Clive  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Madras,  and,  aided  hy  the  Mah- 
rattas,  he  lost  no  time  in  following  the  enemy, 
whom  he  asrain  defeated  at  Amee.  The 
French  contmgents  suffered  severely  in  that 
battle ;  and  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  six  hun- 
dred strong,  who  were  in  their  ser>'ice,  desert- 
ed with  their  arms,  and  joined  Clive.  The 
Mahommedan  Governor  of  Amee  also  joined 
him,  with  the  force  under  his  command. 
Other  successes  followed  with,  as  it  seemed, 
hardly  the  intervention  of  a  halt.  Clive  also 
levelled  to  the  ground  a  column  which  Du- 
plcix  hnd  erected,  commemorative  of  the 
foundation  of  the  French  empire  in  the  East, 
together  with  a  town  which  he  hnd  built 
around  it,  and  called  by  his  name.  He  then 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Trichinopoly,  and 
aided  his  superior  officer.  Major  Lawrence,  in 
delivering  it  from  a  long  blockade.  M.  Law, 
the  French  engineer,  who  directed  the  siege, 
retired  with  the  force  under  his  command  ; 
but,  being  pursued,  was,  after  some  skirmish- 
ing, compelled  to  capitulate.  On  one  of 
these  last  occasions,  when  attacked  at  night, 
in  the  village  of  Samiaveram,  Clive  had  more 
than  a  single  escape.  The  French,  in  making 
the  attack,  had  placed  in  their  van  forty 
English  deserters,  who  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  English  sentries,  and  thus  took  them 
by  surprise.  As  Clive  sprang  from  his  mat- 
tress, a  musket- ball  struck  the  chest  on  which 
he  lay ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  affair,  one  of 
the  deserters,  while  speaking  about  submis- 
sion, "fired  at  him,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "and 
killed  two  non-commissioned  officers,  on 
whose  shoulders  he  lemit,  loss  of  blood  having 
rendered  him  unable  to  stand  upright." 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Dupleix,  that  amidst 
these  sore  disasters  ho  did  not  despair.  His 
great  ally,  Chunda  Sahib,  had  perished  ;  the 
European  force,  on  w^hich  he  most  relied,  was 
gone  ;  and  he  was  deprived  of  almost  every 
stronghold  which  he  had  possessed  in  the 
Camatic.  Still  he  was  not  without  resources, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  admira- 
ble ability.  He  had  one  friend,  and  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  courts  and  politics  of 
India.  It  is  true  that  the  new  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic  was  the  nominee  of  the  hinglish ; 
but  the  ruling  prince  of  the  Deccan  had 
gained  his  throne  by  m<^ins  of  the  courage 
and  military  skill  of  M.  Bu.ssy,  the  agent  of 
Dupleix,  by  whose  influence  he  was  now  alto- 
gether swayed.  Dupleix  made  every  effort 
to  induce  the  Soubahdur  of  the  Deccim,  as 
this  prince  was  called,  to  dethrone  the  new- 
made  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who  had  been 
heretofore  regarded  as  his  dependent.    He 
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also  freely  expended  his  private  fortune  in 
intriguing  with  our  allies  ;  and  it  accordingly 
became  known  that  he  was  likely  to  re-ap- 
pear with  fresh  vigor  in  the  field.  When 
thijs  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Europe,  the 
rival  companies  both  expressed  extreme  aver- 
sion to  the  renewal  of  a  war.  Their  commer- 
cial profits  had  woefully  decreased  ;  and  as, 
in  comparison  with  this,  they  cared  little  for 
territory  or  renown,  they  anxiously  applied  to 
their  respective  governments  to  have  an  ar- 
rangement concluded  which  should  secure 
them  peace.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  nego- 
tiation was  entered  on,  and  the  result  was, 
that  Dupleix  was  superseded,  and  a  treaty 
signed  which  was  most  advantageous  to  the 
English.  This  abrupt  and  unlooked-for  term- 
ination of  all  his  ambitious  hopes  was  rendered 
the  more  galling  to  Dupleix,  by  his  reception 
in  France.  He  received  little  acknowledg- 
ment for  his  stupendous  exertions,  and  no 
remuneration  for  his  large  personal  losses. 
It  appeared,  by  his  accounts,  that  he  had 
advanced  about  £400,000  sterling  during  the 
war,  being  partly  his  own  money,  and  partly 
funds  borrowed  from  the  French  merchants 
of  Pondicherry,  on  his  bonds.  This  the 
French  East  India  Company  refused  to  pay, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority ;  and  when  he  commenced  a  lawsuit 
to  enforce  his  rights,  the  ministry  interfered, 
quashed  the  proceedings  in  the  king's  name, 
and  awarded  to  him  the  iniquitous  satisfaction 
of  letters  of  protection  against  his  creditors. 
He  lived  for  a  while  in  retirement,  and  died 
unnoticed.  Such  was  the  career  of  Dupleix, 
the  ablest  of  the  French  in  India;  and  it 
brings  painfully  but  forcibly  to  our  mind,  that 
of  our  own  Asiatic  statesman,  Hastings, 
whom  he  resembled  in  the  largeness  of  his 
views,  in  self-sacrifice  and  energetic  zeal,  and, 
we  blush  to  say  it,  in  the  character  of  his 
fate. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  in  India  being 
now  regarded  as  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition, Clive  returned  to  England,*  where, 
though  he  had  but  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
he  was  received  with  public  honors,  entertain- 
ed at  corporation  dinners,  and  presented  by 
the  court  of  directoi*s  with  a  diamond-hilted 
sword,  which,  with  a  becoming  modesty,  he 
declined  to  accept,  until  his  senior  officer,  the 
veteran  Lawrence,  had  received  another.  He 
had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,!  but  he 

*  He  had  jast  before  married,  in  Madras,  Miss 
Margaret  Maskelyne,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
.  astronomer-royal. 

f  His  first  applid^tioD  of  it  was  to  pay  off  a 


embarked  in  an  election  contest,  and  his  habits 
were  in  other  respects  so  expensive,  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  soon  em- 
barrassed, were  it  not  that,  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  he  was  called  on  to  return  to 
India.  War  had  again  broken  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  the  former,  repining 
at  the  advantages  she  had  lost,  was  deter- 
mined to  encourage  and  support  her  agents 
in  their  efforts  to  restore  and  extend  her  in- 
fluence in  the  East.  The  English,  too,  had  a 
more  immediate,  and  still  more  formidable 
enemy,  in  a  first-rate  native  power,  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal.  Under  these  circumstances,  Clive 
was  given  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  by  the  Crown,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  artillery  and  infantry  force, 
with  which  he  embarked  for  India  in  1755. 
His  orders  were  to  act,  in  the  first  place, 
against  the  French  in  the  Deccan,  but  soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  compelled  to  proceed 
to  Bengal,  to  avenge  one  of  the  foulest  acts 
of  cruelty  which  ever  stained  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and  which,  it  is  well  to  remark,  led 
almost  directly  to  the  establishment  of  our 
dominion  in  India. 

The  Carnatic  had  hitherto  been  the  theatre 
of  our  Eastern  conflicts ;  the  scene  was  now 
to  change  to  Bengal,  the  richest,  most  popu- 
lous, and  most  powerful  of  all  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  Mogul  empire.  Suraj-a-Doulah, 
the  young  nabob  of  that  province,  was  rash, 
ignorant,  and  unfeeling.  He  threatened  to 
extirpate  the  English,  and  thought  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  accomplish  as  to  express  his 
wish.  "  For,'*  said  he,  "  there  are  not  ten 
thoasand  men  in  all  Europe,  and  how  can 
they  retaliate  ?"  On  some  pretext  for  being 
displeased,  this  prince  moved  his  powerful 
army  towards  Calcutta,  and  as  he  approached 
the  gates,  the  governor,  the  few  military,  and 
all  who  could,  fled  to  the  ships  in  terror,  a 
terror  not  unfounded.  When  the  last  boat 
had  pushed  off,  the  nabob's  troops  were 
entering  the  town,  and  there  were  still  one 
hundred  and  ninety  Europeans  who  had  no 
means  of  escape.  These  took  refuge  in  the 
fort,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the  nabob's 
troops,  to  whom,  after  a  gallant  but  vain  de- 
fence, they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
Their  number  was  now  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -six,  and,  as  the  evening  drew 
on,  the  guards  marched  them  to  a  small 
chamber,  which  had  served  as  the  prison  of 
the  fortress,  and  was  called  the  black- hole. 
It  was  a  room  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen,  ill- 
mortgage,  which  pressed  heavily  on  his  father's 
property. 
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ventilated  by  two  small  windows,  which  were 
barred  with  iron,  and  which  opened  into  a 
verandah.  Mr.  Hoi  well,  who  was  a  member 
of  council,  and  the  chief  of  the  English  there, 
remonstrated  against  the  cruelty  of  forcing 
them  into  so  small  an  apartment,  but  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard  threatened  to  cut  down  any 
man  who  refused  to  enter,  and  the  prisoners, 
seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  packed  in,  which  being  done 
with  difficulty,  the  door  was  locked.  The  night 
was  the  19th  of  June,  and  was  even  more 
sultry  than  is  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year 
there.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  suffering 
from  their  wounds — some  others,  soldiers, 
were  inflamed  with  arrack,  which  they  had 
been  drinking  in  the  fort.  The  horrors  all 
endured  are  too  dreadful  to  be  detailed. 
They  tried  to  burst  the  door,  and  seek  relief 
from  the  scimitars  of  the  guards.  Mr.  Hol- 
well  offered  one  of  the  inferior  officers,  who 
showed  some  sympathy  for  their  fate,  1,000 
rupees,  if  he  could  get  them  distributed  into 
two  apartments.  He  went  to  try;  but  on 
his  return  said  that  the  nabob  was  asleep, 
and  that  no  change  could  be  made.  The 
sum  was  now  doubled,  and  he  tried  again, 
but  returning,  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  that  the  nabob  was  still  asleep,  and 
that  nobody  could  dare  to  waken  him. 
There  was  now  no  hope.  The  air  was  pes- 
tUential,  some  were  suffocated,  others  were 
trampled  to  death,  and  there  was  a  frantic 
struggle  to  get  near  the  windows.  The  officer 
who  had  been  before  appealed  to,  forced  in 
some  skins  of  water  through  the  bars,  but  this 
seemed  only  to  increase  their  misery.  The  con- 
tests for  the  liquid  were  fearful ;  and  the  sol- 
diers without,  with  a  demon  feeling,  held  up 
lights  to  see  and  enjoy  the  gestures  of  the 
combatants.  Some  sought,  by  incentives, 
to  tempt  the  guards  to  fire  upon  them ; 
others  were  raving  mad;  and  midst  this 
wailing  scene,  the  only  cry  that  was  not  one  of 
horror,  was  that  of  prayer.  At  two  o*clock, 
only  fifty  were  alive ;  and  when  Sarajah 
awoke,  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  door  to  be  opened,  only  twenty -three 
were  taken  out  alive,  ghastly  and  insensible. 
It  is  said  that  the  nabob  did  not  actually 
mean  to  cause  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe. 
Possibly  he  did  not  much  consider  all  the 
horrors  which  would  follow ;  but  it  is  quite 
plain  that  he  gave  the  order  for  imprison- 
ment ;  for  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning, 
liis  first  question  had  reference  to  the  suffer- 
ers, inquiring  in  what  condition  they  were ; 
and  even  then  his  hardened  indifference  to 
their  fate  showed  his  cruelty.    When  Mr. 


Holwell,  who  was  one  of  the  survivors,  was 
brought  into  his  presence,  weak  and  scarcely 
sensible,  he  expressed  no  regret  for  his  suf- 
fering, no  sorrow  for  those  who  had  per- 
ished, but  proceeded  sternly  to  interrogate 
him  on  the  far  more  interesting  topic  of  the 
treasure  which  he  supposed  was  concealed 
in  the  fort.  Mill,  with  an  air  of  liberality 
which  so  often  appears  in  his  work,  just 
when  it  ought  not,  throws  the  blame  of  the 
transaction  on  the  English  themselves,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  business  to  have 
so  confined  a  prison.  It  was,  no  doubt,  large 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  English 
factory  at  that  time. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  massacre,  and 
of  the  fall  of  Calcutta,  reached  Madras,  it 
was  determined  in  council  there,  to  prepare 
an  expedition  forthwith,  to  retake  tne  pos- 
sessions of  the  English,  and  avenge  their 
wrongs.  After  some  delay,  arising  out  of 
personal  feelings  and  jealousies  between  the 
company's  and  the  king's  service,  an  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  900  Euro- 
peans and  1,500  sepoys,  with  a  fleet  of  five 
ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Wat- 
son, and  the  control  of  the  whole  was  con- 
fided to  Clive.  The  force  was  small,  consid- 
ering the  powerful  despot  it  was  destined  to 
assail ;  but  Clive  said  that  his  Europeans 
"  were  full  of  spirit  and  of  resentment,"  and  he 
had  no  doubt  of  their  success.  On  the  2d 
of  January,  1757,  they  retook  Calcutta, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  nabob, 
who  was  concentrating  his  troops  at  some 
distance  from  that  town.  Although  his  army 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  Clive  determined 
to  make  a  night  atUick  upon  his  cnmp. 
Owing  to  some  errors  in  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  he  was  not  successful,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  considerable  loss ;  still  the 
effort  was  so  daring,  and  the  courage  exhib- 
ited by  his  men  so  remarkable,  that  the  move- 
ment had  all  the  influence  of  a  victory.  The 
nabob  sought  rather  to  negotiate  than  to 
fi^ht ;  and  although  Clive  had  no  reliance  on 
his  character,  he  conceived  himself  bound,  in 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
to  treat  with  him,  if  it  were  pnicticable.  A 
compact  was  accordingly  made,  by  which 
great  advant-jiges  were  conferred  upon  the 
English.  Clive,  however,  seems  to  have  re- 
lied but  httle  on  the  stability  of  this  peace ; 
for,  in  communicating  the  details  of  it  to  the 
directors,  he  observes,  "  that  it  cannot  bo 
expected  that  the  princes  of  this  country, 
whose  fidelity  is  always  to  be  suspected,  will 
remain  firm  to  their  engagements  and  prom- 
ises from  principle  only.'     lliere  was  great 
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reason  for  the  caution  conveyed  in  these  re- 
marks ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
aeal  had  not  been  put  to  the  treaty,  before 
the  nabob  was  engaged  in  making  overtures 
to  the  French,  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the 
English  from   Bengal.     This  was  a  con  tin- 

fency  on  which  Olive  had  counted  ;  and  his 
rst  object  after  making  peace  with  the 
nabob,  was  to  march  against  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Chandemagore,  where  they  had  a 
thriving  establishment,  and  a  force  about 
equal  to  his  own.  He  claimed  the  nabob's 
agreement  to  this  proceeding,  on  the  ground 
that  the  English  and  the  French  were  then 
at  war.  The  nabob  tried  hard  to  evade 
giving  his  assent,  but,  after  some  corre- 
spondence, Olive  advanced  against  this  place, 
and  took  it  by  storm.  In  this  expedition  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  disregarding 
orders  from  Madras,  which  recalled  him 
there.  He  was  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
the  French  government  w^ere  making  for  the 
recovery  of  their  influence  in  the  East ;  he 
knew  that  M.  Bussy,  with  a  European  and  a 
large  native  force,  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  Bengal ;  and  he  clearly  saw  that  a 
French  and  English  power  could  not  co-ex- 
ist in  India  ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  he 
was  consulting  the  interest  of  England,  and 
the  honor  of  her  arms,  in  assailing  her 
ablest  enemy,  while  he  could  do  so  to  advan- 
tage. On  effecting  this  conquest,  he  made 
the  further  discovery  that  the  nabob  was  ac- 
tually in  treaty  with  M.  Bussy.  He  then  de- 
termined to  incur  the  further  responsibility 
of  declaring  war  against  this  prince,  and  of 
taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him. 
'*  He  is,"  said  Olive,  "  a  villain,  and  either 
he  or  we  must  be  upscft."  Suraj-a-Doulah 
was,  as  we  may  easily  conceive  such  a  mon- 
ster must  have  been,  well  hated.  His  tyran- 
ny had  rendered  him  unpopular  with  most 
of  the  leaders  in  his  court  and  camp,  and  his 
exactions  had  set  many  of  the  men  of  wealth  , 
against  him.  There  was  one  feature  in  the 
Mogul  polity  which  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  insecurity  of  an  unjust  ruler.  While 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  every 
military  appointment,  was  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans,  all  that  related  to  finance 
was  abandoned  to  the  Hindoos.  They  were 
the  conductors  of  money  arrangements,  the 
bankers  in  large  towns,  the  money-lenders  in 
the  villages.  "  I  prefer  Hindoos  as  mana- 
gers and  renters,  to  those  of  my  own  re- 
ligion," said  Ameer- ul-Omra,  the  minister  of 
the  nabob  of  the  Oarnatic,  "  because  a  Ma- 
hommedan  is  like  a  sieve,  and  a  Hindoo  like 
a  sponge.     Whatever  you  put  into  the  one 


runs  through ;  the  other  retains  it  aU»  and 
you  may  recover  it  any  moment  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Uttle  pressure."  This  pres- 
sure, however,  very  much  disposed  its  vic- 
tims to  aid  in  conspiracies,  and  their  influ- 
ence was  usually  great.  Amongst  those 
who  had  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Oalcutta  was 
a  native  banker*  named  Omichund,  who  was 
artful  and  avaricious,  and  who  hoped,  by 
pohtical  intrigues,  to  replace  his  losses.  He 
was  mainly  the  channel  through  which  Olive 
communicated  with  the  disaffected  in  the 
nabob's  camp.  Their  wish  was  to  set  the 
latter  aside,  and  to  make  Meer  Jaffier,  tJie 
commander-in-chief  of  his  army,  their  ruler 
in  his  stead.  The  latter  took  an  undecided 
part,  evidently  wishing  to  adhere  to  his  mas- 
ter until  he  saw  that  he  could  desert  him 
with  safety.  It  was  also  plain  that  Omi- 
chund was  not  to  be  depended  on,  for  after 
having  stipulated  for  an  enormous  reward, 
under  the  name  of  compensation,  he  told  the 
English  that  unless  they  secured  him  the 
further  sum  of  £300,000,  as  recompense  for 
his  agency,  he  would  go  over  to  Suraj-a- 
Doulah,  and  apprise  him  of  the  conspiracy. 
" Promise  him, '  said  Olive,  "all  he  n&ia, 
and  draw  up  any  form  of  engagement  which 
shall  satisfy  him,  and  secure  us  against  his 
treachery."  This  was  done  in  a  manner, 
which,  if  it  be  at  all  defensible,  certainly 
shows  that  Olive  was  not  over  scrupulous. 
The  expedient  was  a  fictitious  agreement,  a 
proceeding  which,  in  our  mind,  no  emer- 
gency could  justify.* 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Su- 
raj-a-Doulah  commanded  his  army,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  55,000  men,  with  a  large 
park  of  artillery,  to  advance  against  the  Eng- 
lish towards  the  plains  of  Plassey.  The  or- 
der was  at  once  obeyed  ;  and  Olive,  who  had 
been  assured  that  Meer  Jaffier  would  come 
over  and  join  him  with  his  large  division,  saw 
no  symptom  of  such  a  move.  He  had,  more- 
over, intelligence  that  Bussy,  with  a  disci- 
plined force,  was  moving  to  the  nabob's  aid. 
The  rains  too  were  at  hand,  and  the  council 

*  Two  agreements  were  prepared,  one  written  on 
red  paper,  promising  all  that  Omichund  had  asked — 
the  other,  on  white  paper,  giving  him  nothing.  Ad- 
miral Watson  signed  the  latter,  but  refused  to  sign 
the  other,  to  which,  however,  his  name  was  affixed 
by  the  committee.  The  Hindoo  was  deceived,  and 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  claimed  his 
reward,  he  was  told, "  The  red  treaty  is  a  sham,  yon 
are  to  have  nothing."  The  wretched  man  fell  mto 
the  arms  of  an  attendant,  never  uttered  a  complaint, 
became  an  idiot,  and  shortly  after  died.  It  is  but 
right  to  add,  that  Clive  never  could  see  anything 
wrong  in  the  transaction,  and  that  his  Inographer, 
Sir  John  Malcom,  defends  it. 
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at  Madras  were  imploring  him  to  return,  as 
all  there  were  in  alarm,  daily  expecting  to  be 
besieged  by  a  French  armament,  known  to 
be  on  its  way  from  Europe.  In  this  predica- 
ment, Clive  made  a  false  step  ;  for  the  first 
and  last  time  of  his  life  he  called  a  council  of 
war.  His  whole  force  consisted  of  3,000 
men,  one-third  of  them  English,  the  rest 
sepoys,  and  his  artillery  consisted  of  eight 
six-pounders  and  a  howitzer.  The^uestion 
which  he  propounded  was,  "Whether,  in 
our  present  situation,  without  assistance,  and 
on  our  own  bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
attack  the  nabob ;  or  whether  we  should 
wait  till  joined  by  some  country  power?" 
Clive  spoke  first,  and  voted  for  delay ;  he 
was  joined  by  eight  others,  and  seven  were 
for  an  immediate  attack,  so  that  the  council, 
which  was  composed  of  sixteen  officers,  was 
nearly  divided.  The  question  was  regarded 
as  definitely  settled,  and  Clive  retired  to  a 
grove,  where,  resting  under  a  tree,  he  re- 
y(^ved  the  matter  again  in  his  mind  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  then,  regardless  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  council,  and  of  his  own  express- 
ed opinion,  announced  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy.  No  one  describes  a  battle 
better  th^n  Mr.  Gleig,  and  we  therefore  trans- 
cribe from  his  pages  the  triumph  of  Plassey : — 

"  At  dawn  of  day  on  the  22d,  the  army  began 
to  cross  the  river ;  by  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
last  division  was  safely  across.  No  halt  ensued. 
The  boats  being  towed  against  the  stream  with 
great  labor,  the  infantry  and  guns  pushed  for- 
ward ;  and  after  a  march  of  fifteen  miles,  the 
whole  bivouacked,  about  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  in  a  grove,  or  small  wood,  not  far  from 
Plassey. 

**  Clive*8  intelligence  had  led  him  to  expect  that 
the  enemy  were  in  position  at  Cossimbo^ue.  A 
rapid  march  had,  however,  carried  them  on 
to  Plassey,  where  they  occupied  the  line  or  en- 
trenched camp,  which,  during  the  siege  of  Chan- 
dernagore,  Roy  dull  ub  had  thrown  up,  and  scarcely 
were  the  British  troops  lain  down,  ere  the  sound 
of  drams,  clarions,  and  cymbals  warned  them  of 
the  proximity  of  danger.  Picquets  were  imme- 
diately pushed  forwara,  and  sentinels  planted,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two  longer  the  weary  soldiers  and 
camj^followers  were  permitted  to  rest. 

**  Day  broke  at  last,  and  forth  from  their  en- 
trenchcMl  camp  the  hosts  of  Suraj-a-DouIah  were 
seen  to  pour.  40,000  foot,  armed,  some  with 
match-locks,  others  with  spears,  swords,  and 
bows,  overspread  the  plain  ;  nfty  nieces  of  cannon 
moved  with  them,  each  mounted  upon  a  sort  of 
wheeled-platform,  which  a  long  team  of  white 
oxen  dragged,  and  an  elephant  pushed  onwards 
from  the  rear.  The  cavalry  numbered  15,000; 
and  it  was  observed  that  in  respect  both  of  their 
horses  and  equipments,  they  were  very  superior  to 
any  which  Clive  and  the  soldiers  of  Uie  Camatic 


had  seen  on  their  own  side  of  India.  The  fact 
was,  that  this  force  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Rajpoots,  or  Patans,  soldiers  from  their  childhood, 
and  individually  brave  and  skilful  with  their 
weapons.  But  among  them,  not  loss  than  among 
the  uifantry,  the  bona  of  discipline  was  wanting ; 
and  placing  no  reliance  one  upon  the  other,  their 
very  multitude  became  to  tnem  a  source  of 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand.  Clivers  small,  but 
most  pliable  army,  stood  silent  as  the  grave.  It 
consisted  of  atmut  1,100  Europeans,  inured  to 
toil,  and  indifferent  to  danger,  and  of  2,000  sepoys, 
who,  trained  in  the  same  school,  had  imbibed  no 
small  share  of  the  same  spirit.  Of  these  Euro- 
peans a  portion  of  Adlercron^s  regiment  consti- 
tuted perhaps  the  flower.  The  name  of  Adlercron 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  had  in  remembrance ; 
but  the  gallant  39lh  still  carry  with  them,  wherever 
they  go,  a  memorial  of  that  day — the  word  "  Plas- 
sey," and  the  proud  motto,  "  Primus  in  Indis^^ 
standing  emblazoned  upon  their  colors,  beside 
many  a  similar  record  of  good  service  performed 
in  Spain  and  in  the  south  of  France. 

'*  The  battle  of  Plassey  began  at  daybreak,  and 
was  continued  for  many  hours,  with  a  heavy  can- 
nonade on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  which  the 
guns  of  the  English  warmly  replied.  The  fire  of 
the  latter  told  at  every  sound ;  that  of  the  former 
was  much  more  noisy  than  destructive,  partly  be- 
cause Clive  sheltered  his  men  behind  a  mud  fence 
which  surrounded  the  grove,  partly  because  the 
nabob^s  artillerists  were  as  unskilful  as  their 
weapons  were  cumbrous.  No  decisive  movement 
was,  however,  made  on  either  side,  for  Clive  felt 
himself  too  weak  in  numbers  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive :  besides,  he  still  expected  that  Meer  Jafiier 
would  come  over  to  him,  and  until  some  indica- 
tion of  the  anticipated  move  were  given,  he  did 
not  consider  that  no  would  be  justified  in  quitting 
his  ground.  The  nabob's  troops,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  such  as  the  ablest  general  could  not 
pretend  to  manceuvre  under  fire,  and  able  generals 
were  wholly  wanting  to  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Clive,  whom  excessive  fatigue  had 
worn  out,  lay  down  and  slept,  although  not  until 
he  had  given  directions  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
change  occurring,  he  should  be  immediately  call- 
ed. Accordingly,  about  noon,  one  of  his  people 
awoke  him,  and  said  that  the  enemy  were  retiring. 
He  started  up ;  the  day,  it  appeared,  being  over- 
cast, a  heavy  shower  hsul  followed,  which  so  dam- 
aged the  enemy *s  powder,  that  their  artillery  be- 
came in  a  great  degree  useless;  and  as  they 
trusted  entirely  to  their  superiority  in  that  arm, 
they  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field.  In  a 
moment,  Clive  gave  the  word  to  advance.  There 
was  one  little  band  attached  to  the  nabob's  force 
which  served  him  in  good  stead  that  day.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  French  soldiers,  European 
and  native,  the  remains  of  the  garrison  of  Chan- 
demagore,  with  four  light  field-pieces.  Against 
these  Clive  first  directed  an  attack  to  be  made, 
and  though  they  resisted  stoutly,  he  drove  them 
from  a  redoubt  in  which  they  were  established, 
and  seized  their  guns.  With  tlie  apparent  design 
of  preventing  this,  the  nabob's  people  again  sallied 
forth ;  but  they  came  on  this  time  in  a  confused 
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mass,  and  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  English 
^ns  first  checked  and  then  turned  them.  Ad- 
vantage was  proniptlf  taken  of  the  panic,  no 
respite  was  given  to  the  fugitives,  for  the  victors 
entering  with  them  pell-mell  into  their  camp, 
soon  converted  the  retreat  into  a  flight.  In  an 
hour  from  the  first  movement  of  the  English  beyond 
the  exterior  of  the  grove,  a  battle,  on  which  may 
be  said  to  have  hung  the  destinies  of  India,  was 
decided.**— Gfe^'s  Lif€(fClice,  pp.  81, 82. 

As  the  battle  was  closing,  Clive  observed 
a  dense  body  of  troops,  on  the  enemy's  left, 
moving  obliquely  towards  his  right.  They 
made  no  communication,  and  were  fired  on  as 
they  approached.  When  the  engagement 
was  quite  over,  horsemen  came  in  announcing 
that  this  was  Meer  Jafficr's  corps,  and  that 
he  sent  his  congratulations  to  the  victors.  On 
the  following  morning  that  chieftain  entered 
the  camp  ;  but  he  was  obviously  uneasy,  and 
appeared  conscious  of  his  duphcity  ;  for  he 


was  observed  to  change  color  when  the  guard 
turned  out  to  receive  him.  Clive,  however, 
soon  calmed  his  fears.  He  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Ovissa.  Such  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Plassey,  which  forms  the  first  great 
era  in  the  history  of  British  India.  Fought 
under  circumstances  of  great  discourage- 
ment, it  achieved  for  us  the  richest  district  of 
Hindostan,  established  England  as  a  recog- 
nized power,  and  spread  the  terror  of  her 
arms  throughout  the  pro\nnces  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  then  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Mr.  Wilson's  work,  now  completed,  meets, 
we  are  Quite  sure,  the  expectations  of  the 
public.  We  much  regret  that  he  did  not  re- 
write the  history  of  the  period  embraced  by 
Mill ;  but  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing, 
by  correcting  the  errors  and  fancies  of  that 
much-biassea  author,  in  his  well-considered 
notes. 
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His  Highness  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  died  on  the  10th  Nov.,  and  Abbas 
Pasha,  his  nephew,  succeeds  him  in  the 
Pashalic,  according  to  the  firman  granted  by 
the  Sultan  in  June,  1841,  at  the  close  of  the 
Syrian  war,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt  is  to  descend  in  a 
direct  line  to  Mehemet  Ali's  male  posterity, 
from  the  elder  to  the  elder  among  his  sons 
and  grandsons.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Mehemet 
All's  son,  was  bom  at  Cavalla,  in  Roumelia, 
in  1789,  and  was  thus  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years  at  his  death.  His  education  was 
similar  to  what  is  generally  given  to  Oriental 
princes  ;  he  spoke  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian, which  he  also  wrote  with  facility,  and  he 
employed  several  hours  of  the  day  in  reading 
books  on  history,  of  which  he  was  very  fond ; 
he  knew  no  European  language,  but  he  regu- 
larly had  the  newspapers  translated  to  him. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  has  left  only  three  sons  living : 
Ahmed  Bey,  bom  in  1825;  Ishmael  Bey, 
bom  in  1830,  both  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Paris  ;  and  Mustapha  Bey,  bom  in  1835,  at 
present  in  Cairo.  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  buried 
with  military  honors,  but  with  little  ceremony, 
(HI  the  day  of  his  death,  in  Mehemet  Ali's 


family  tomb,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  Abbas 
Pasha,  who  succeeds  Ibrahim  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  was  born  in  Arabia  in 
1813.  He  is  the  son  of  Toussoon  Pasha, 
Mehemet  Ali's  second  son,  who  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  year  1816,  and  his  right  to  the 
succession  arises  from  his  being  at  present 
the  eldest  liring  male  member  of  Mehemet 
Ali's  family.  Abbas  Pasha  has  hitherto  led 
a  very  quiet  life,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
Governor  of  Cairo.  He  has  had,  from  his 
own  option,  httle  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
peans ;  he  is  a  strict  Mahommedan,  and  on 
this  accoimt  the  natives  are  glad  of  his  acces- 
sion. Abbas  Pasha  is  well  versed  in  Oriental 
literature ;  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages, 
and  he  occupies  much  of  his  time  in  reading 
and  writing.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
Viceroy  will  be  favorably  inclined  towards 
the  English,  in  consequence  of  the  courtesy 
shown  to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  new  career 
by  Captain  Frushard,  for  whom,  and  the 
officers  of  his  steamer,  handsome  presents, 
consisting  of  swords,  mouthpieces,  and  snuff- 
boxes, have  already  been  despatched  from 
Cairo  to  Suez. 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 


Every  condition  of  society  produces  its 
remarkable  men.  The  savage,  who  spends 
his  life  in  hunting  wild  beasts  and  in  6ghting 
with  his  brother  savage,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  arts  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  manu- 
facture of  war- weapons,  and  whose  civilization 
has  not  even  yet  taught  him  what  we  esteem 
to  be  the  decencies  of  life,  has  his  hero  and 
beau  ideal  of  manly  vutue,  just  as  the  most 
refined  partisan  has.  In  all  the  phases  of 
social  condition  there  have  been  men  who 
may  be  termed  the  history-makers — men  who 
have  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  their  fel- 
lows, and  have  rendered  their  nations  famous 
through  their  own  individual  activities.  If 
we  look  into  humanity  we  will  find  that  all 
national  fame  has  resulted  from  the  acts  of  a 
very  small  number  of  men  in  any  nation,  the 
spheres  and  degrees  of  fame  increasing  and 
extending,  of  course,  as  the  sciences  and  arts 
multiply.  In  savage  warlike  nations,  such 
as  the  tribes  of  North  America  and  those  of 
the  Caucasus,  oratory  and  physical  daring 
are  the  two  most  famous  attributes  of  a  man ; 
indeed  they  are  the  only  virtues  of  manhood 
that  are  regarded  as  worthy  of  cultivation 
and  distinction  by  primitive  nations.  Oratory 
and  military  skill  also  maintain  a  high  state 
of  distinction  in  the  most  civilized  suites ;  but 
they  are  not  the  only  elements  of  distinction, 
for  famous  mechanicians  and  artists  are  es- 
teemed worthy  of  great  honor  amongst  those 
who  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who  have 
risen  from  that  abnormal  condition  called 
savage  life,  in  which  the  animal  nature  re- 
ceives its  fullest  development,  to  that  higher 
state  of  intellectual  existence  called  civiliza- 
tion. 

Primitive  nations  can  only  produce  two 
sorts  of  great  men,  then — their  orators  and 
warriors.  The  fame  of  the  former  is  never 
likely  to  extend  beyond  his  tribe  ;  that  of  the 
latter  may  extend  over  a  wide  circle,  and 
come  down  to  a  distant  posterity.  Oratory 
only  operates  upon  the  kindred  council ;  war 
is  a  scourge  that  the  stranger  feels,  and  of 
course  remembers ;  so  that  the  savage  war- 


rior is  generally  glorified  and  exalted,  while 
the  savage  orator  is  only  esteemed  so  long 
as  his  tongue  can  be  heard  among  his 
people.  One  other  cause  of  the  equal  esti- 
mation in  which  a  warrior  is  held  both  in 
civilized  and  savage  life  is  that,  in  these  two 
conditions  of  society,  the  warlike  capacities 
are  identical.  The  most  inhuman  savage  on 
the  battle-field  is  morally  on  a  par  with  the 
most  skilful  and  courageous  general ;  so  that 
Schamyl,  who  leads  his  dauntless  Circassians 
against  the  Russians,  or  Tecumseh,  who  com- 
bmed  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  United 
States,  or  Abd-el-Kader,  who  led  his  Arab 
hosts  against  the  French,  were  and  are  all 
equal  in  the  high  warlike  attributes,  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  noble  in  purpose  than  the 
so-called  Christian  generals  with  whom  they 
have  contended. 

Abd-el-Kader  was  the  third  son  of  an  old 
Arab  merchant,  whose  tribe  dwelt  in  the 
plain  of  Ghris,  to  the  south  of  Oran.  The 
ambition  of  the  father,  the  genius  of  the  son, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  of  the  plain, 
combined  to  produce  those  circumstances 
which  have  rendered  the  young  emir  illustri- 
ous. The  old  marabout's  ambition  is  said  to 
have  been  stimulated  by  prophetic  assurances 
that  his  would  become  a  most  exalted  and 
famoiis  family.  The  courage,  firmness  and 
intellectual  energy  of  Abd-el-Kader  pointed 
him  out  as  the  object  through  which  his 
house  was  to  become  great  among  the  tribes, 
while  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  the  Arabs  whom  they 
oppressed,  pointed  to  the  means  by  which 
this  greatness  should  come.  Abd-el-Kader 
was,  from  his  infancy,  carefully  educated  in 
all  the  Mussulman  superstitions,  and  he  early 
discovered  that  thoughtful  and  solitary  aus- 
terity so  much  esteemed  as  an  evidence  of 
sanctity  among  the  Orientals.  In  addition 
to  his  religious  fervor,  he  was  early  remark- 
able for  an  enthusiastic  patriotism ;  and 
although  small  and  apparently  weakly  in  form, 
was  distinguished  above  all  his  compeers  for 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  and  the 
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ease  with  which  he  could  manage  the  most 
fiery  steed.  Although  withheld  by  religious 
considerations  from  rebelling  against  the 
Turkish  oppressors  of  his  country,  he  was 
soon  brought  into  collision  with  them.  No 
devout  Mussulman  who  is  able  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  neglects  to  do  so  once 
m  his  life ;  so  that  the  young  chief  and  his 
father,  when  the  former  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  set  out  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
I^rophet,  intending  to  embark  from  Oran,  and 
proceed  by  sea.  They  were  seized  and  in- 
sulted by  the  bey  of  Oran,  and  only  escaped 
from  being  sacrificed  to  his  vengeful  feai*s  by 
the  coolness  and  courage  of  the  young  chief. 
Mahhi  Eldin,  the  father  of  Abd-el-Kader,  artd 
the  young  man,  visited  the  east,  and  remain- 
ed there  two  years,  not  only  visiting  mosques 
and  tombs  of  saints,  but  studying  poli- 
tics. The  character,  designs,  and  political 
sagacity  of  Mehemet  Ali  are  said  to  have 
grreatly  influenced  the  young  Arab ;  and  his 
success  in  rendering  his  pachalic  so  formidable 
as  a  warlike  power,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
consolidated  as  a  nation,  operated  much  to 
direct  his  ambition.  With  the  experience 
deduced  from  travel  and  observation,  the 
aged  marabout  and  his  son  returned  home  to 
reflect  upon  the  condition  of  their  nation,  and 
to  watch  in  their  tents  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  mtolerable  tyranny  of  the 
anarchical  military  power  which  sold  the 
pachalics  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  the  other 
provinces,  to  the  highest  bidders,  and,  like 
the  Roman  praetorian  guard,  deposed  their 
pachas  at  will,  while  they  ground  and  op- 
pressed the  Arabs  by  a  system  of  brigandage. 
The  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
considerably  modified  the  designs  of  Abd-el- 
Kader*s  father,  but  it  hastened  the  event 
which  had  been  so  long  looked  for.  Mussul- 
man might  not  with  consistency  raise  the 
sword  against  Mussulman,  and  for  this  rea- 
son had  they  borne  so  long ;  but  now  when 
the  Frank  had  come  to  conquer  their  land 
and  to  triumph  over  their  co-religionists,  it 
behoved  all  true  Mahommedans  to  rally  round 
the  crescent,  and  drive  the  French  from 
Africa.  The  Turkish  beys  were  no  longer 
able  to  oppress  the  Arabs,  and  these  latter  had 
refused  submission  to  them ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  father  of  Abd-el-Kader  went  about 
from  tribe  to  tribe  urging  them  to  combine 
in  one  grand  confederation,  to  choose  a  sultan 
or  supreme  chief,  and  to  prepare  for  a  holy 
war  in  defence  of  their  religion.  The  repre- 
sentations and  appeals  of  the  old  chief  were 
successful,  and  an  immense  host  of  Arabs 
met^  and  attacked  the  French  at  Oran,  but, 
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as  they  acted  without  concert  and  individual 
direction,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss- 
This  repulse  produced  the  necessity  which 
was  to  constitute  Abd-el-Kader  sultan. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1832,  a  great 
council  was  held  at  Ersebia,  in  the  plain  of 
Ghris,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  the 
old  marabout.  He  presented  gifts  to  all  the 
chiefs,  impressed  them  individually  with  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  sultan,  and  then,  ris- 
ing, he  addressed  the  council  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  true  believers  combining  to  rescue 
their  brethren  from  the  yoke  of  the  Christians. 
He  painted  the  future  condition  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  plain  in  the  most  fearful  colors,  and  so 
operated  by  his  eloquence  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  tribes  that  they  unanimously  named 
him  sultan.  The  politic  old  marabout  declin- 
ed this  position,  however,  pleading  his  age  as 
an  excuse  for  his  refusal,  but  he  named  his 
third  son,  Abd-el-Kader,  as  worthy  of  the 
honor,  saying,  "  If  I  propose  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  brothers,  it  is  because  I  know  him 
to  be  more  capable ;  he  is  their  superior  in 
knowledge,  education,  skill  in  arms,  and 
vigor  of  mind ;  and  although  his  body  is 
small  and  apparently  weak,  it  contains  a  large 
soul  and  an  iron  will.  He  is  active,  cool, 
and  indefatigable,  full  of  ardent  love  for  his 
country,  and  of  zeal  for  our  religion."  The 
chiefs  hesitated  to  accept  one  so  young,  how- 
ever, even  after  this  recommendation,  but 
superstition  completed  what  policy  had  be- 
gun. An  aged  chief  suddenly  declared  that 
it  had  been  revealed  in  a  vision  to  him  that 
Abd-el-Kader  should  be  sultan ;  and,  as  the 
old  man  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  courage 
and  probity,  the  nomination  of  the  young  chief 
was  accepted  with  loud  acclamations.  Mahhi 
Eldin,  laying  hands  upon  Abd-el-Kader, 
cried  aloud,  "Behold  your  emir!"  and  the 
chiefs  hastening  towards  him,  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet  in  token  of  submission. 

From  1832  until  1847,  Abd-el-Kader  main- 
tained one  of  the  most  unequal  and  remarka- 
ble strifes  that  are  upon  record.  Sometimes, 
at  the  head  of  hosts  of  well-appointed  war- 
riors, he  met  and  routed  the  bravest  and  most 
skilful  soldiers  of  France  ;  and  at  other  times, 
with  a  broken  and  scanty  following,  he  has 
eluded  the  closest  pursuit.  In  all  his  daring 
and  dangerous  enterprises,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  mother,  wife,  and  children ;  and 
although  foiled  by  his  European  foeman,  de- 
serted by  his  army,  and  reduced  to  the  low- 
est condition  that  a  warrior  chief  could  be 
reduced,  he  always  preserved  those  so  dear 
to  him  safely  about  his  person.  He  has  been 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast  for  years  past,  and 
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bis  subjuffation  and  deatb  bare  been  predicted 
times  without  number,  but  he  again  and  again 
re-appeared  upon  the  stage  of  action,  visiting 
with  a  terrible  vengeance  the  armies  that 
have  seized  upon  the  country  of  his  birth. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  nov?^  about  forty  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  is  characterized  by  a 
gentle,  half-sorrowful  expression,  which  im- 
presses one  with  the  idea  that  his  predomi- 
nant sentiment  is  a  religious  one.  His  person 
has  something  of  the  ascetic  about  it,  and  re- 
calls the  appearance  of  those  monks  of  old 
who  ever  preferred  the  tumult  of  the  camp  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister.  His  Arab 
costume,  too,  which  is  longish  in  form,  con- 
duces to  render  his  resemblance  to  the  monks 
altogether  very  striking.  Abd-el-Kader's 
brow  is  large  ;  his  face  is  oval  in  form,  little, 
and  very  pale.  His  eyes  are  black,  soft,  and 
extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  deep  sunk,  and 
generally  cast  down,  but  their  quick  and  in- 
cessant motion  offers  a  sfHking  contrast  to 
the  habitual  immobility  of  his  other  features. 
His  beard  is  black,  thick,  and  short.  He  has 
upon  his  forehead,  between  his  eyes,  a  little 
blue  tattooed  mark  peculiar  to  his  tribe.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  perfectly 
visible.  Abd-el-Kader  is  very  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  he  is  well  proportioned.  His  shoul- 
ders are  a  little  bent,  however,  but  this  is  a 
defect  common  to  Arabs  of  low  stature,  in 
consequence  of  their  carrying  their  heads 
much  forward  on  horseback,  and  bearing 
heavy  garments  and  shields  on  their  backs 
capable  of  resisting  sabre  strokes.  His  cloak, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  is  fast- 
ened to  the  top  of  his  head  by  a  cord  of 
camel's  hair.  In  his  hands,  which  arc  finely 
formed  and  very  white,,  he  always  carries  a 
chaplet,  which  be  counts,  as  all  Mussulmans 
do,  when  he  repeats  his  prayers.  In  conver- 
sation he  is  very  lively  and  easy  ;  his  voice  is 
deep  and  monotonous,  but  his  deliver}'  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.  He  frequently  repeats  a 
phrase  which  is  very  common  amongst  the 
Arabs,  "  In  cha  Alhih,"  which  he  contracts 
to  "  In  ch'  Alia  (If  it  please  God)."  He  is 
sincerely  and  ardently  pious ;  he  is  sober  in 
his  tiistcs,  austere  in  his  manners,  simple  in 
his  dress,  and  devotedly  respected  and  be- 
loved by  his  soldiers,  whose  every  fatigue  he 
shared,  and  to  whom  he  gave  an  example  of 
all  the  warlike  virtues ;  and  so  fortunate  has 
he  been  in  entirely  escaping  even  from  the 
most  imminent  of  dangers,  that  the  most  su- 
perstitious of  the  Arabs  believe  him  to  be 
mvulnerable.  Anxiously  desirous  to  justify 
the  promises  which  his  father  had  made  of 
him  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 


tribes,  he  hastened  to  summon  them  to  bis 
standard,  and  in  five  days  had  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  his  back,  mounted,  equipped  and 
ready  for  the  fray.  The  young  emir  did  not 
allow  time  for  their  courage  to  cool,  but  im- 
mediately led  them  before  Oran.  Mahhi 
Eldin,  with  Ben  Thami,  his  son-in-law,  and 
Sidi  Haly,  the  brother  of  Abd-el-Kader,  ac- 
companied him  on  this  expedition,  Sidi  Haly 
acting  as  his  lieutenant.  Abd-el-Kader's  na- 
tive power  was  fortified  by  that  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  whom  he  had  the  policy 
to  acknowledge  as  his  sovereign,  and  who 
encouniged  him  in  his  expeditions  against  the 
French. 

The  cities  of  Madeah  and  Miliana,  in  the 
Bar  bar}'  States,  were  held  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  ftorocco  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  several  places  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  while  the  Moors  and  Koulouglis  (or 
Turkish  militia)  held  some  provinces  in  con- 
junction; among  others  Kemeen,  Most^iganene, 
and  Coleah,  the  three  principal  divisions 
of  the  province  of  Constantine.  Oran  alone 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  against 
this  city  Abd-el  Kader  led  his  forces.  He  at- 
tacked it  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  His 
own  horse  was  slain  under  him,  but  his  negro 
slave,  Ben  Abon,  immediately  remounted 
him,  and  he  dashed  headlong  once  more  to 
the  attack.  Driven  back  repeatedly  by  the 
discharges  of  the  French  musketry,  Abd-el- 
Kader  again  and  again  rallied  his  men,  and  led 
them  to  the  walls  amidst  showers  of  bullets. 
He  manifested  the  coolest  intrepidity  and  the 
most  darinsr  hardihood.  His  clothes  were 
riddled  with  balls,  one  of  which  slightly 
wounded  his  right  foot,  but  this  he  took  care 
to  conceal,  so  that  the  belief  of  his  invulnera- 
bility was  augmented,  and  his  fame,  instead 
of  being  compromised,  was  strengthened  by 
his  two  successive  defeats.  In  this  affair  at 
Oran  many  Arabs  and  French  were  killed 
and  wounded,' and  Abd-el-Kader  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  fall  at  his  side  his  courage- 
ous and  gallant  brother  Haly,  to  whom  his 
brother-in-law  Ben  Thami  succeeded  as  lieu- 
tenant. 

After  the  death  of  his  son  Haly,  Mahhi 
Eldin.  who  was  at  the  siege  of  Oran,  did  not 
go  forth  any  more  to  battle.  After  having 
seen  his  son  Abd-el-Kader  proclaimed  sul- 
tan, he  was  satisfied,  and  remained  at  home 
in  his  tent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
had  accompanied  the  young  emir  at  first,  to 
insure  to  him  by  his  presence  the  sul-mission 
of  his  new  subjects ;  his  mission  being  ac- 
complished, he  retired  to  his  guatna,  which 
was  the  centre  of  Abd-el-Kader 's  hereditary 
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kingdom,  and  dwelt  thenceforth  in  the  heart 
of  the  tribe  of  Hachan,  stimulating  their 
devotion  to  their  young  chief.  As  the  power 
of  the  emir  rapidly  increased  through  the 
talents  and  influence  of  the  old  marabout 
and  his  own  transcendent  genius,  formidable 
rivals  presented  themselves  to  dispute  his 
authority.  The  beys  of  Constantine  and  of 
Titery  had  all  along  protested  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  sultan,  as  well  as 
the  invasion  of  the  French.  These  powerful 
chiefs,  diWded  amongst  themselves  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition,  now  united,  in 
the  hope  of  subduing  Abd-el-Kader  with 
the  help  of  the  French.  But  he  had  antici- 
pated them,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  w^ith  General  Desmichels,  who'  re- 
jected the  propositions  of  the  l^^s,  and,  in 
order  to  protect  his  new  ally  from  their 
treachery,  advanced  against  them  with  his 
army.  During  the  continuance  of  this  treaty, 
Abd-el-Kader  returned  to  the  guatna,  to 
render  the  last  tribute  of  filial  affection  to  his 
now  aged  and  dying  father,  who,  shortly 
after  his  return,  expired. 

The  great  influence  and  accumulating 
power  of  Abd-el-Kader  with  his  people  be- 
gan to  receive  the  attention  of  the  French, 
until  at  last,  in  order  to  consummate  a  design 
of  permanently  occupying  Algiers,  it  was 
determined  to  suppress  the  young  emir,  and 
disorganize  his  power.  General  Desmichels 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  and 
had  recognized  his  sovereignty,  as  well  as  a 
definite  territory,  but  the  French  soon  found 
a  pretext  for  breaking  this  treaty.  Abd-el- 
Kader  had  crossed  the  ChehfF,  the  boundary 
fixed  in  the  treaty,  and  General  Trezil,  glad 
of  the  pretext,  collected  his  forces  and  led 
them  against  the  Arabs.  With  an  army  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  Trezil  march- 
ed to  the  plain  of  Figuier,  where  Abd-el- 
Kader  had  twice  before  fixed  his  camp. 
Finding  no  Arabs  here,  he  employed  a  de- 
serter from  the  emir's  forces  to  lead  him  upon 
the  enemy.  The  French  set  out  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  hope  of 
taking  the  emir  by  surprise  (md  cutting  his 
army  in  pieces.  They  found  themselves  sud- 
denly involved,  however,  in  a  swamp,  where 
their  horses  and  baggage  sunk  so  deep  as  to 
throw  them  into  confusion,  and  where  the 
feet  of  the  men  and  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
liages  were  obstructed  by  masses  of  rank 
herbage.  After  enduring  much  fatigue,  the 
army  at  last  passed  through  this  swamp,  and 
began  to  deploy  leisurely  upon  a  plain  beyond 
it ;  and  here  it  began  to  be  supposed  that 
the  grdde,  to  whose  fidelity  they  had  trusted, 


had  proved  false,  and  the  whisper  of  treason 
had  just  be^un  to  circulate  through  the  ranks, 
when  suddenly  the  advance-guard  was  at- 
tacked by  the  cavalry  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
the  whole  army  wa&^urrounded.     The  Arabs 
rushed  upon  the  French  with  great  impetu- 
osity.    The  carriages,  half-buried   amongst 
the  mud,  coidd  not  be  removed,  and   the 
horses  sank  under  their  riders  to  the  stirrups. 
Confined  to  a  narrow  space,  and  treading 
upon  a  loose  bottom,  the  army  seemed  to  be 
a  confused  ma^s  of  men  and  horses,  which 
the  bullets  of  the  Arabs  incessantly  mowed 
down.     The    battle  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  the  French  were  at  last  broken,  routed, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Arabs,  always  ready  to  give  up  the  chase 
to  pillage,  ceased  the  pursuit,  and  the  broken 
elements  of  the  French  army  were  collected 
and  re-formed,  and  began  to  retreat  in  order. 
The  flying  host  was  still  harassed  by  the 
horsemen  of  the   desert,   however,  until  it 
took  up  a  strong  position  for  the  night ;  but 
when  It  began  to  move  upon  the  morrow  it 
was  again  furiously  attacked.     Twelve  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  fell  in  that  expedition,  nearly 
the  half  of  the  whole  army,  and  almost  all 
their  baggage  fell  into  Abd-el-Kader's  hands. 
This  battle  and  defeat  at  Fiffuier  decided 
the  French  government  to  send  to  Africa  a 
large  army  and  an  energetic  leader,  in  oitier 
to  contend  with  and  crush  the  bold  and  able 
emir.     Marshal  Clausel  was  intrusted  with 
the  expedition  upon  account  of  his  courage, 
firmness,  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  Af- 
rican mode  of  warfare  ;  and  now  it  was  that 
France  began  to  develop  her  vast  project  of 
African  dominion  and  colonization,  by  sub- 
duing a  country  whose  government  she  affect- 
ed to  have  merely  gone  to  temporarily  chas- 
tise.    This  old  and  experienced  French  soldier 
found,  however,  that  he  had  no  ordinary  foe- 
man  to  contend  with  in  the  young  emir.  The 
war  which  the  French  had  begun  with  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  ostensibly  as  a  war  of  defence 
against  the  piratical  practices  of  that  poten- 
tate, was  now  by  degrees  extended  and  main- 
tained as  a  war  of  territorial  acquisition,  and 
treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  the  young 
emir  upon  the  merest  pretences,  if  such  suited 
the  purposes  of  the  agents  of  French  aggran- 
dizement.    The  courage,  the  skill,  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  motions,  and  the  suddenness  and 
constancy  of  his  attacks,  have  conduced  to 
render  the  Algerine  war  to  France  one  of  the 
most  expensive,  deadly,    and  harassing    in 
which  she  ever  engaged,  and  has  exhibited 
her  in  the  most  heartless,  cruel,  and  savage 
aspect  that  ever  civilized  nation  assum^. 
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She  threw  all  the  recognized  chivalry  of  war- 
fare aside,  and,  trampling  under  foot  all  the 
use  and  wont  of  national  contention,  began  to 
commit  those  awful  wholesale  massacres  and 
burnings  called  razzias,  the  memory  of  which 
will  disgrace  the  name   of  Louis   Philippe 
among  civilized  nations  as  long  as  the  history 
of   his   reign  remains.     Men,   women,   and 
children  were  consigned  to  suffocation,  and 
flames,  and  the  murderous  steel,  not  because 
they   were  active   enemies  of  France,  but 
because  the  armies  of  Abd-el-Kader  were  re- 
cruited from  the  dohairs  in  which  they  dwelt. 
A  cruel,  brutal  war  of  extermination  was  be- 
gun, and  those  who  could  not  conquer  the 
young  emir  of  the  Arabs  by  the  sword, 
sought  to  destroy  all  his  hopes  and  his  power 
by  annihilating  his  people.     If  the  object  of 
these  razzias  was  the  subjugation  of  Abd-el- 
Kmler,  they  were  successful,     lie  who  had 
refused  to  succumb  to  the  French  power  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tears  and  groans  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    To  save  his  people,  Abd-el-Kader 
yielded,  in   1847,  to   General  Lamoriciere, 
under  a  solemn  promise  that  ho  should  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria.     That  prom- 
ise was  broken  in  the  most  flagrant  manner ; 
the  confiding  chief  was  kept,  in  spite  of  his 
petitions  and  entreaties,  in  a  climate  which 
affiected  his  health ;  and  he  still  remains  a 
prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Paris.    The  Repub- 
lic has  granted  some  relaxation  to  the  severity 
of  his  confinement,  but  still  it  remains  for 
them  to  deal  justly  with  Abd-el-Kader.     In 
Ws  captivity  the  Arab  chief  preserves  all  the 
dignity  that  had  characterized  his  freedom. 
The  same  patient  submission  to  the  will  of 
Allah,  and  the  same  calm  and  heroic  firm- 
ness, sustains  him  in  a  French  prison  that  had 
raised  him  above  personal  submission,  when 
he  was  mounted  on  his  Arab  steed,  on  his 
native  plain  of  Ghris.     One  noble  attribute  of 
Abd-el-Kader*8   character  is   his   humanity. 
He  was  never  known  voluntarily  to  consent 
to  the  execution  of  a  prisoner.     He  would  op- 
pose the  whole  of  his  chiefs  in  divan  when 
such  a  measure  was  proposed,  and  even  sub- 
mit to  play  upon  their  superstitious  credulity 
rather  than  allow  the  death  of  a  man  in  cold 
blood.     He  has  often  saved  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  in  great  jeopardy,  from  declaring 
that  Muley  (saint)  Abd-el-Kader  had,  in  a 
vision,   denounced  heavy  misfortunes   upon 
the  tribes  if  they  slew  the  prisoners  under 
trial ;  and  as  Muley  Abd-el-Kader*s  benevo- 
lent protection  is  supposed  to  be  extended 
over  Jew,  Mussulman,  and  Christian,  without 
exception,  the  plea  has  often  prevailed. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  as  the  emir  is  a 


wonderful  illustration  of  the  eflecLs  of  an 
idea,  even  upon  the  most  darkened  and  cred- 
ulous of  minds.  Impressed  with  a  belief  of 
his  invulnerability  and  semi-divinity,  hosts  of 
armed  men  flocked  around  the  standard  of 
the  young  sultan,  shaking  their  bright  scimi- 
tars on  high  and  shouting  their  war-ories. 
Living  on  parched  barley  and  water,  sleeping 
on  rush  mats,  and  sweltering  in  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  they  came  to  do  the  will  of  a 
supposed  prophet,  and  they  gave  themselves 
counigeously  and  devotedly  to  the  work. 
Might  not  Christian  men  Uike  from  these  dark- 
ened savages  an  example  of  courage  and 
earnestness,  in  exemplifying  the  faith  of  peace 
and  love  ?  The  fakirs,  or  professors  of  divi- 
nation, in  Ghris,  still  represent  Abd-el-Kader 
as  a  second  messenger  of  Allah,  and  his 
mother  Leila  Zaliara  is  held  in  gre^it  esteem 
as  the  woman  announced  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  mother  of  him  who  is  to  deliver  the  true 
believers  from  the  power  of  the  infidels. 

That  Abd-el-Kader*s  mission  is  divine  is  a 
general  belief  amongst  the  Arabs.  They  are 
convinced  that  he  exercises  an  authority  im- 
mediately derived  from  God,  and  that  no 
human  power  can  subdue  him.  His  mishaps 
are  viewed  with  a  perfect  indifference  as 
regards  his  idtimate  success.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  and  the  abandonment  of  his  stiindard 
bv  his  friends  are  viewed  as  accidents  from 
which  he  will  rise  more  terrible  than  ever  to 
crush  his  enemies.  If  Abd-el-Kader  does 
not  partake  deeply  of  the  general  superstition, 
he  is  perfectly  subject  to  the  fatalist  belief, 
and  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  caused  him 
no  uneasiness.  He  speaks  of  his  misfortunes 
as  inevitable.  Treacher}'  and  defeat  are  una- 
ble to  shake  his  confidence.  He  yields  to  his 
fate  without  a  murmur,  assured  that  his  day 
of  success  will  soon  return.  It  seems  now, 
however,  as  if  the  hopes  of  the  emir  were 
completely  extinguished,  and  that  he  has  no 
other  exercise  for  his  faith  save  resignation. 
Yet  he  supports  his  misfortunes  with  a  dig- 
nity which  prcser\'es  the  consistency  of  his 
character  and  puts  to  shame  the  policy  which 
would  impose  restrictions  upon  that  liberty 
which  he  voluntarily  yielded  upon  a  pledge 
that  it  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  secured. 

Leila  Khcira,  the  wife  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
unlike  her  husband,  is  tall,  and  possessed  of 
a  noble  carriage,  while  her  features  are  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  her  voice  soft  and 
musical.  Her  costume  is  that  of  all  Arab 
women ;  but  she  generally  wears  a  peculiar 
cloak,  made  of  red  or  blue  cloth.  In  1845 
she  had  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 
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Felicia  Hemans  and  the  poetesses  of  Eng- 
land !  Such  woidd  probably  be  the  form  in 
which  the  toast  would  run,  if  literary  toasts 
were  the  fashion,  or  such  a  mode  of  compli- 
ment the  one  exactly  suited  to  the  case. 
Not  that  we  would  venture  positively  to  as- 
sert that  Mrs.  Hemans  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  poetesses,  the  first  absolutely  in  point  of 
genius, — though  there  is  but  one  name,  that 
of  Joanna  Baillie,  which  occurs  to  us  at  the 
moment  as  disputing  with  hers  that  pre-emi- 
nence,— but  because  she,  in  a  more  complete 
manner  than  any  other  of  our  poetesses,  rep- 
resents the  mmd,  the  culture,  the  feelings, 
and  character,  of  the  English  gentlewoman. 
Her  piety,  her  resignation,  her  love  of  nature 
and  of  home — that  cheerfulness  easily  moved 
by  little  incidents,  that  sadness  into  which 
reflection  almost  always  settled — all  speak  of 
the  cultivated  woman  bred  under  English 
skies,  and  in  English  homes.  Her  attachment 
to  the  privacy  of  life,  her  wise  dislike  and 
avoidance  of  the  eclat  of  literary  renown,  and 
the  dull,  dry,  fever-heat  of  fashionable  circles, 
tend  to  complete  her  qualifications  as  a  fit- 
ting representative  of  her  fair  countrywomen. 
The  cultivation  of  her  mind,  in  its  weakness 
as  well  as  elegance,  savored,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  what  we  are  compelled  to  call  fem- 
inine. Alive  at  all  times  to  beauty  in  all  its 
forms,  to  music,  to  tender  and  imaginative 
thought,  she  seems  to  have  been  almost 
equally  averse  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect 
of  an  analysis  of  feeling,  or  an  approach  to  a 
severe  investigation  of  truth.  Present  her 
with  the  beautiful,  but  spare  her  all  scientific 
dissection  of  it.  Let  the  flower  live  as  her 
companion  ;  do  not  rend  it  to  pieces  to  show 
its  conformation.  Let  but  the  faith  be  ten- 
der and  true  to  the  heart,  and  disturb  her  not 
with  rude  inquiries  whether  it  possess  any 
other  truth  or  not.  That  too  much  melan- 
choly (at  least  for  her  own  happiness)  which 
is  traceable  in  her  poems,  arose  in  part  from 
events  in  her  life,  but  in  part,  also,  from  this 
too  partial  and  limited  cultivation  of  the 
mind.     The  feelings  were  excited  or  refined. 


but  the  reasoning  powers  not  enough  called 
forth :  no  task- work  was  therefore  given  to 
the  active  intellect ;  and  a  mind  that  could 
not  be  at  rest  was  left  to  brood  over  senti- 
ments, either  the  sad  heritage  of  all  mortal- 
ity, or  the  peculiar  offspring  of  afllictions  of 
her  own.  We  are  not  imputing,  in  this  re- 
mark, any  shadow  of  blame  to  her ;  we  make 
the  remark  because  we  think  that,  eminent 
as  she  was,  she  still  suflered  much  from  the 
imwise  and  arbitrary  distinction  which  is  made 
in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  difference  between  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  sexes  is  owing,  we  apprehend,  far 
more  to  education  than  to  nature.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  such  natural  difference  as 
warrants  the  distinction  we  make  in  the  men- 
tal discipline  we  provide  for  them.  There 
are  certain  professional  studies  with  which  no 
one  thinks  of  vexing  the  mind  of  any  one, 
man  or  woman,  but  those  who  intend  to  prac- 
tise the  professions ;  but  why,  in  a  good  Eng- 
lish library,  there  should  be  one  half  of  it, 
and  that  the  better  half,  which  a  young  wo- 
man is  not  expected  to  read — this  we  never 
could  imderstand,  and  never  reflect  bn  with 
common  patience.  Why  may  not  a  Locke, 
or  a  Paley,  or  a  Dugald  Stewart,  train  the 
mind  of  the  future  mother  of  a  family  ?  or 
why  may  not  an  intelligent  young  woman  be 
a  companion  for  her  brother  or  her  husband 
in  his  more  serious  moods  of  thought  as  well 
as  in  his  gayer  and  more  trifling  ?  Would 
the  world  lose  anything  of  social  happiness  or 
moral  refinement  by  this  intellectual  equality 
of  the  two  sexes  ?  You  vex  the  memory  of 
a  young  girl  with  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
without  end ;  you  tax  her  memory  in  every 
conceivable  manner  ;  and  at  an  after-age  you 
give  the  literature  of  sentiment  freely  to  her 
pillage  ;  but  that  which  should  step  between 
the  two — the  culture  of  the  reason — this  is 
entirely  forbidden.  If  she  learns  a  dozen 
modem  languages,  she  does  not  read  a  single 
book  in  any  one  of  them  that  would  make  ner 
think.  Even  in  her  religious  library,  the 
same  distinction  is  preserv^.     Books  of  sen- 
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timental  piety — some  of  them  maudlin  enough 
— ore  thrust  with  kindest  anxiety  and  most 
liberal  profusion  upon  her ;  any  work  of  the- 
ology, any  work  that  discusses  and  examines, 
is  as  carefully  excluded. 

We  are  not  contending  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  two  sexes.    There  may  be  less  tendency 
to  ratiocination  in  woman ;  there  is  certainly 
more  of  feeling,  a  quicker  and  more  sensitive 
nature.     One  sees  this  especially  in  children. 
Mark  them  in  their  play-hours,  in  their  holiday 
freedom,  when  they  are  left  to  themselves 
to  find  matter  of  enjoyment — how  much  more 
pleasure  does  the  girl  evidently  derive  from 
any  beautiful  or  living  thing  that  comes  be- 
fore it  than  the  boy  I     We  have  an  instance 
of  it  almost  as  we  write.     There  is  a  group 
of  children  on  the  beach.     The  little  girl  is 
in  perfect  ecstasies,  as  she  looks  at  the  spark- 
ling waves  that  come  bounding  to  her  feet ; 
she  shouts,  she  leaps,  she  herself  bounds  to- 
wards them,  then  springs  back  as  they  ap- 
proach, half  frightened  and  half  pleased — she 
Knows  not  how  to  express  her  delight  at  this 
great  playfellow  she  has  found.     Meanwhile 
the  boy,  her  brother,  does  nothing  but  throw 
stones  at  it — of  that  he  seems  never  wearied. 
The  beach  is  a  perfect  armory  to  him,  and  he 
pelts  the  graceful  waves  remorselessly.  What 
18  their  grace  to  him  ?     So,  too,  in  an  inland 
scene,  a  garden  or  a  lawn,  we  have  often  no- 
ticed what  exquisite  pleasure  a  little  girl  will 
feel  as  she  watches  a  sparrow  alight  near  her 
upon  the  ground,  in  search  of  crumbs  or  other 
food.     Her  little  frame  quite  thrills  as  this 
other  little  piece  of  life  comes  hopping  and 
pecking  about  her.     She  loads  it,  but  with 
suppressed  voice,  with  all  the  endearing  epi- 
thets her  vocabulary  supplies.     She  is  evi- 
dently embarrassed  that  they  are   so  few; 
she  makes  up  by  their  frequent  repetition. 
She  absolutely  Ivoes  the  little  creature,  with 
all  whose  movements  she  seems  to  have  the 
keenest  sympathy.     Her  brother,  the   boy, 
he  has  nothing  for  it  but  his  unfailing  stone, 
or  he  flings  his  hat  at  it.     Unfailinir,  fortu- 
nately, the  stone  is  not ;  for,  if  his  skill  as  a 
marksman  responded  to  his  destructive  zeal, 
there  is  nothing  that  a  stone  would  kill  that 
would  be  left  alive,  or   that  a  stone  would 
break  that  would  be  left  whole.    A  mere  blind 
animal -activity  seems,  at  that  very  interesting 
age,  to  distinguish  the  future  lord  of  the  cre- 
ation. 

At  an  after-period  of  life,  when  thought 
has  educated  the  youth  into  feeling,  the  pic- 
ture is  often  entirely  reversed.  Then,  unless 
the  man  be  bred  up  a  mere  pleasure-himter, 
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seeking  what  he  calls  amusement  in  town  or 
country,  the  superior  education  he  has  re- 
ceived makes  liim  the  more  feeling,  the  more 
imaginative,  because  the  more  reflective  of 
the  two.  That  brother  who  once  shocked  his 
little  sister  by  his  stupid  and  cruel  amuse- 
ments, now  looks  with  something  like  con- 
tempt at  the  frivolous  tastes  and  occupations 
— at  the  system  of  poor  artificial  enjoyments 
— ^to  which  that  sister  has  betaken  herself. 
Now,  if  they  are  at  the  sea- side  together,  it 
is  he  who  finds  companionship  in  the  waves, 
who  finds  thought  grow  more  expanded,  freer, 
and  bolder,  in  the  presence  of  the  bound- 
less ocean.  She,  too,  dotes  upon  the  sea,  and 
sits  down  beside  it — ^to  read  her  novel.  Now, 
if  they  ride  or  walk  through  the  country  to- 
gether, it  is  his  eye  that  sees  the  bird  upon 
the  bough — hers  is  on  the  distant  dust  some 
equipage  is  making. 

But  matters  are  mending,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  mend.  There  are  so  many  women 
of  richly  cultivated  minds  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  letters  or  in  society,  and 
made  it  highly  feminine  to  be  intelligent  as 
well  as  good,  and  to  have  elevated  as  well  as 
amiable  feelings,  that  by-and-by  the  whole 
sex  must  adopt  a  new  standard  of  education. 
It  must,  we  presume,  be  by  leaders  of  their 
own  starting  out  of  their  own  body,  that  the 
rest  of  the  soft  and  timid  flock  must  be  led. 

Yes,  we  are  mending.  Very  different  are 
our  times  from  those  when  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  published  her  little  work,  De  VInfluenc% 
des  Femmes  sur  la  JLiUerature  Francaim 
comme  Protecirices  des  Lettres,  et  comme  An- 
teurs.  She  had  to  contend,  with  the  same 
acrid  energy,  for  the  privilege  of  a  lady  to 
write,  as  a  Turkish  dame  of  the  present  cen- 
tury might  be  supposed  to  display,  who 
should  contend  for  the  privilege  of  walking 
abroad  unveiled,  or  rather  unmuflled.  And 
even  she  herself  thinks  it  necessary  to  give 
certain  rules  to  young  women  who  write — 
as  she  would  to  young  women  who  dance — 
how  to  comport  themselves  with  consum- 
mate propriety  ;  as  not  to  enter  into  contro- 
versy, or  use  big  words— in  short,  to  deal 
with  printer's  ink  without  soiling  the  most 
delicate  fingers.  As  to  that  argument  drawn 
from  the  supposed  neglect  of  domestic  duties 
— which  it  seems,  in  those  days  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity,  wa.s  still  hoard  of — she 
dismisses  it  verj'  briefly.  "  Comme  ces  de- 
voirs dans  une  maison  bien  ordonn^,  ne 
pcuvent  jamais  prendre  plus  d'une  hturt  par 
jour,  cette  objection  est  absolument  nulle." 
As  there  is  much  implied  in  that  "  maison 
bien  ordonn^"  mud  as  liadMne  de  QobIml 
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did  not  write  for  simple  gentle-folks,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  one  hour  per  diem  may 
admit  of  extension  without  any  forfeiture  of 
literary  privileges.  In  her  time,  too,  there 
was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  feud  between 
authors  and  authoresses — a  thing  which  in 
our  day  is  quite  inconceivable — for  she  writes, 
apropos  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
La  Fontaine,  in  the  following  indignant 
strams  : — "  Quelles  que  soient  Ic  bonhomie  et 
la  candeur  d'un  auteur,  il  sait  que,  par  une  loi 
tacite  mais  universelle,  il  est  toujours  dispcns6 
de  convenir  qu'il  doit  a  unc  femme  une  idee 
heureuse.  Dans  ce  cas  seulement  le  plagiat 
et  le  silence  sont  6galement  legitimes. 

We  have  changed  all  that :  we  have  had 
too  many  instances  of  women  of  talent  and 
of  genius  to  doubt  their  ability  to  excel — we 
make  no  exception — in  any  branch  of  litera- 
ture whatever.  We  give  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  monopoly  of  elegance  or  grace,  or 
delicacy  of  touch,  as  some  aflfect  to  do.  These 

Sualities  they  are  very  likely  to  display ;  but 
ley  will  be  superior  in  them  to  authors  of 
the  male  sex,  only  just  so  far  as  they  are  su- 
perior to  those  authors  in  genius  and  talent. 
There  is  still  a  practice  in  many  critics  to  de- 
tect the  style  feminine  from  the  style  mascu- 
line. The  sooner  this  is  laid  aside  the  bet- 
ter. There  are  styles  which,  speaking  meta- 
phorically, one  may  say  have  a  feminine 
grace,  or  a  feminine  weakness.  Such  an  ob- 
servation has  been  made,  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, on  the  style  of  Addison.  But  to  pre- 
tend to  say  of  a  given  page  of  composition 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  has  penned  it,  is 
absurd.  We  often  hear  it  said,  that  none 
but  a  woman  could  have  written  the  letters 
of  Madame  de  Sdvigne.  If  Cowper  had 'been 
a  woman,  people  would  have  said  the  same 
thing  of  his  letters.  They  are  unrivalled,  at 
least  in  our  own  language,  for  grace  and  ele- 
gance, and  wit  and  playfulness.  No  wo- 
man, we  believe — and  the  epistolary  style  is 
supposed  to  belong  by  especial  right  to  the 
female  pen-^has  ever  written  such  charming 
letters  as  those  to  Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Hill.  As  to  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  S6vigne,  they  so  evidently  come 
from  a  mother  to  a  daughter,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget  for  a  moment  the  sex  of  the 
writer.  But  if  the  qualities  which  have 
given  them  literary  celebrity  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced feminine,  half  the  literature  of 
Prance  is  of  the  same  gender.  Still  less  can 
we  tolerate  the  affectation  that  pretends  to 
discern  a  certain  weakness,  a  trcmulousncss 
of  the  hand,  when  the  pen  is  held  by  a  wo- 
.uijui.     There  k  m  gmee  and  elegance,  but. 


forsooth,  a  certain  hesitation — a  want  of  ylg- 
or  and  certainty  of  touch.  Nonsense  Take 
Our  Village,  by  Miss  Mitford,  and  the  Sketch" 
Book,  by  Washington  Irving :  they  are  both 
of  the  graceful  and  elegant  order  of  style ; 
but  the  lady  writes  the  English  language 
with  far  more  freedom,  ease,  and  vigor,  than 
the  gentleman.  The  poetic  element  is  min- 
gled in  her  diction  with  far  more  taste  and 
judgment.  It  glitters  through  her  prose  as 
the  sunlight  in  the  green  tree — ^throwing  its 
gold  amongst  the  foliage,  yet  leaving  it  the 
same  green,  and  simple,  and  refreshing  ob- 
ject as  before. 

No — we  will  grant  to  woman  no  monopoly 
in  the  lighter  elegancies,  and  presume  nothing 
against  her  abuity  to  excel  in  the  graver 
qualities  of  authorship.  We  have  said  that 
Mrs.  Hemans  was  peculiarly  the  poetess  of 
her  countrywomen,  but  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  by  this  that  her  style  is  peculiarly 
feminine — for  we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  a  feminine  style  is ;  we  thus  charac- 
terized her  because  the  sentiments  she  habitu- 
ally expresses  are  those  which  will  almost 
universally  find  a  response  in  the  minds  of 
her  coimtry  women. 

It  seems  un  ungracious  thing  to  say,  but 
we  do  wish  that  the  biographical  notice  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  appended  to  the  last  edition 
of  her  works,  had  not  been  written  by  a  sis- 
ter. So  near  a  relative  may  be  presumed, 
indeed,  to  know  more  of  the  person  whose 
life  she  undertakes  to  narrate  than  any  one 
else  ;  but  she  may  not  know  what  to  tell  us. 
Her  very  familiarity  with  the  subject  is 
against  her :  she  cannot  place  it  at  a  distance 
from  her,  and  regard  it  with  a  freshness  of 
view ;  she  does  not  think  of  recording,  she 
does  not  even  remember,  what  to  her  has 
none  of  the  interest  of  novelty.  A  sister 
who  should  give  to  any  impartial  biographer 
the  materials  he  required  of  her,  would  be 
found  to  contribute  far  more  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  whose  life  was  written, 
than  by  holding  the  pen  herself.  Besides,  a 
sister  can  have  none,  and  show  none,  but  sis- 
terly feelings  ;  and  though  these  are  very 
proper  and  amiable,  we  want  something  more. 

The  two  or  three  events  which  we  learn 
from  this  biographical  notice,  and  which  bear 
upon  the  education  of  the  poetess,  are  soon 
recorded,  and  they  are  the  only  class  of 
events  we  feel  particularly  interested  in.  Fe- 
licia Dorothea  Browne — such  was  the  maid- 
en name  of  Mrs.  Hemans — was  bom  at 
Liverpool,  25th  September,  1793.  She  is 
described  as  distinguished  **  almost  from  her 
cradle  by  extreme  beauty  and  jprecocious 
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talents."  When  of  the  ago  of  seven  years 
her  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable opulence,  met  with  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  the  family  retired  to  Wales, 
"  where  for  the  next  nine  years  they  resided 
at  Grych,  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire,  a 
large  old  mansion,  close  to  the  sea,  and  shut 
in  by  a  picturesque  range  of  mountains," — ^a 
change  of  residence  which  was,  at  all  events, 
highly  propitious  ^or  the  development  pf  the 
poetic  character.  "  In  the  calm  seclusion  of 
this  romantic  region,  with  ample  range 
through  the  treasures  of  an  extensive  library, 
the  young  poetess  passed  a  happy  childhood, 
to  which  she  would  often  fondly  revert 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  her  after-life.  Here 
she  imbibed  that  intense  love  of  nature  which 
ever  afterwards  '  haunted  her  like  a  passion,' 
and  that  warm  attachment  for  the  '  green 
land  of  Wales* — its  affectionate,  true-hearted 
people  ;  their  traditions,  their  music,  and  all 
their  interesting  characteristics — which  she 
cherished  to  the  last  hours  of  her  existence." 
A  pleasant  picture  this — the  large  old  house 
near  the  sea,  and  amongst  mountains,  with 
Welsh  harpers  and  Welsh  traditions,  and 
great  store  of  books,  and  the  little  girl  rang- 
mg  at  will  through  all.  This,  and  the  pic- 
ture we  have  of  the  young  student  conning 
her  Shakspeare,  her  choicest  recreation, ''  in 
a  secret  haiuit  of  her  own — a  scat  amongst 
the  branches  of  an  old  apple- tree — where 
she  revelled  in  the  treasures  of  the  cherished 
volume" — are  all  we  learn  of  her  childhood, 
and  all  perhaps  that  remained  to  tell. 

Our  poetess  was  very  soon  in  print.  Few 
have  commenced  their  life  of  authorship  so 
early.  In  1808  some  friends,  "perhaps 
more  partial  than  judicious,"  published  a 
collection  of  her  poems,  written  at  and  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  quarto  volume. 
"  Its  appearance,"  our  fair  biographer  tells 
us,  **  drew  down  the  animadversions  of  some 
self'Constituled  arbiter  of  taste."  We  never 
heard  of  any  critics  being  constituted  by 
royal  patent,  or  any  mode  of  popular  elec- 
tion— certainly  not  by  a  committee  of  au- 
thors. Self-constituted!  why  did  not  the 
lady  call  him  a  self-conceited  knave,  while 
she  was  about  it?  Just  or  unjust,  there 
would  have  been  some  meaning  in  the  phrase, 
at  least.  We  suspect,  for  our  part,  that 
these  friends,  "  more  partial  than  judicious," 
who  published  the  rhymes  of  a  young  girl  of 
fourteen  in  a  quarto  volume,  were  themselves 
stningely  constituted  arbiters  of  Uistc. 

Not  long  after  this  first  publication  of  her 
poems,  the  next  ffreat  event  of  her  life  took 
place — her  introduction  to  Captain  Hemans. 


"  The  young  poetess  was  then  only  fifteen 
in  the  full  glow  of  that  radiant  beauty  which 
was  destined  to  fade  so  early.  The  mantling 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  was  shaded  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  lich  golden 
brown ;  and  the  ever-varying  expression  of 
her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a  chanceful  play  to 
her  countenance,  which  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  any  painter  to  do  justice  to 
it.  No  wonder  that  so  fair  a  being  should 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  gallant  captain. 
And  the  love  on  both  sides  was  ardent  and 
sincere:  it  supported  the  absence  of  three 
years  ;  for  Captain  Hemans,  soon  after  their 
introduction,  was  called  upon  to  embark  with 
his  regiment  for  Spain.  On  his  return,  in 
1812,  they  were  married.  Of  their  domestic 
happiness,  or  unhappiness,  nothing  is  said ; 
but  six  years  after,  in  1818,  we  are  simply 
told  that  the  CapUiin  went  to  Rome — and 
never  returned.  The  separated  pair  never 
met  again. 

"  To  dwell  on  this  subject,"  says  her  bi- 
grapher,  *'  would  be  unnecessarily  painful ; 
yet  it  must  be  stated,  that  nothing  like  a 
permanent  separation  was  contemplated  at 
the  time,  nor  did  it  ever  amount  to  more 
than  a  tacit  conventional  arrangement,  which 
offered  no  obstacle  to  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  correspondence,  nor  to  a  constant 
reference  to  their  father  in  all  things  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  her  boys.  But  years  rolled 
on — seventeen  years  of  absence,  and  conse- 
quently alienation ;  and  from  this  time  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  her 
husband  never  met  again." 

We  are  not  in  general  anxious  to  pry  into 
the  domestic  afflictions  of  any  pair  whom 
wedlock  has  mismatched.  If  we  feel  a  little 
curiosity  to  know  more  than  the  sister  has 
told  us,  in  this  instance,  it  is  merely  from  a 
wish  to  learn  how  far  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment of  Mrs.  Hemans  could  be  assigned  as 
the  real  cause  of  her  matrimonial  unhappi- 
ness. Did  the  Captain  grow  weary  of  the 
society  of  one  whose  feelingp  were  pitched 
in  too  high  a  key  for  hiui  to  sympathize  with  ? 
Was  there  too  much  of  poetry  mingled  with 
the  daily  food  of  life  ? 


u 


Men.  by  St.  Thomas  !  cannot  live  like  bees.'* 


Did  he  yearn  for  something  more  homely,  ns 
she,  on  her  side,  yearned  for  something  more 
elevated?  Had  he  been  made  to  feel  that 
he  did  not  approach  the  ideal  of  her  imagi-' 
nation,  and  that  the  admiration  she  once 
had  given  was  withdrawn  ?  Or  should  we 
say  of  her,  in  lines  of  her  own^ — 


"  There  are  beuU 


So  perilonflj  babioned,  ibkt  for  tbem 

God'«  touch  done  halii  rentleneee  enongb 

To  waken,  and  not  breaJi,  Ibeir  thrilling  itringa.'' 


Of  this  perhaps  some  future  biographer  maj^ 
tell  us.  There  are  many  passaees  ia  hev 
poetry  which  show  an  intense  longing  for 
the  sympathy  of  other  minds  ;  which  show 
that,  while  her  feelings  were  of  a  rare  orde:- 
for  their  refinement  and  elevation,  she  yet 
sought — what  for  such  a  one  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain — for  the  kindred  sympathy  of 
others.  She  could  not  worship  her  goddes- 
ses alone.  This  tendency  of  mind  many  of 
her  verses  indicate ;  and  there  is  one  aweel 
little  poem  where,  if  our  fancy  does  not  mis- 
lead us,  she  secretly  reproves  herself  for 
having  exacted  too  much  in  this  respect  from 
others :  we  do  not  say  from  aay  one  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  verses  bear  reference  to  a 
brother,  not  a  husband.  Yet  some  personal 
reminiscence,  or  regret  of  this  kind,  might 
lead  to  the  strain  of  thought  so  beautifmly 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 


Ob  !  B«k  not,  hope  not  thou  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below  ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  rountaina  flow ; 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Forbidden  here  to  meet ; 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  oars 

Too  fair  for  anght  so  fleeL 


"ntB  tune  that  speaks  of  other  tiroes — 

A  sorrowful  delight ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  wsves  by  night ; 

The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

iJomo  chord  within  can  thrill — 

f  have  langu 

m  mystery  si 

Vet  scorn  thou  not,  for  this,  the  true 
And  steadfast  love  of  years ; 

The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 
The  faithful  to  thy  tears ! 

If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 
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But  for  those  hoods  ell  perfect  made. 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister-flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeie  that  bend ; 
For  that  full  tdisa  of  thongbt  aJlied, 

Never  to  mortals  given — 
Oh  1  lay  the  lonely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 

We  follow  no  further  the  events  of  her  tu- 
ography.  We  have  here  all  that  reflects  a 
light  upon  the  poems  themselves.  Thst 
Welsh  life  among  the  mountains — that  little 
girl  with  her  Shakspeare  in  the  apple-tiee — 
that  beauty  of  fifteen,  full  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  and  love— marriage — disappoint- 
ment— and  the  living  afterwards,  with  hw 
children  round  her,  in  a  condition  worse  than 
widowhood  ; — here  is  all  the  conunent  that 
her  biographer  afibrda  on  her  sweet  asd 
melancholy  verse. 

And  how  vividly  the  verse  reflecta  the 
life !  How  redolent  of  nature  is  her  poetry ! 
Mow  true  her  pictures  of  mountain,  and 
forest,  and  river,  and  sky  1  It  requires  that 
the  reader  should  have  been  himself  a  long 
and  accurate  observer  of  rural  scenes,  to  fol- 
low her  imagination,  and  to  feel  the  truth  <rf 
her  rapid  and  unpretending  descriptions.  It 
is  singular  how,  without  tne  least  app&rent 
efibrt,  all  the  persons  she  brings  before  ub 
sre  immediately  localized  on  the  green  earth 
— trees  wave  around  them,  flowers  spring  at 
their  feet,  as  if  this  were  quite  natural  and 
unavoidable.  How  sweet  a  part  does  the 
quiet  charm  of  nature  take  in  the  piece 
called 

THE  VOICE  OF  BOMB  TO  THE  raoDnaL. 
Oh  '.  when  wilt  thou  return 

To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  7 
To  the  rreshness  of  the  mom. 

To  the  stillness  of  the  grovea  1 

The  summer  birds  are  calling 

The  household  porch  around. 
And  the  merry  waters  falling 

With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

And  a  thousand  bright-veined  flowers, 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern, 

Brestbe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wilt  thou  return  T 

Ob !  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide ; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hslh  died. 

Thou  hast  flung  the  wesKh  away. 

And  the  glory  of  thy  spring ; 
And  to  thee  the  leaves'  bright  play 

la  a  kng-fbrgouen  thing. 
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There  is  something  very  touching  in  the 
simplicity  of  these  pleasures,  contrasted  with 
what  imagination  immediately  suggests  of 
the  career  and  the  tastes  of  the  prodigal. 

One  great  spectacle  in  nature  alone,  seems 
strangely  to  have  lost  its  fascination  upon 
our  poetess — she  never  kindled  to  the  sea. 
She  seemed  to  view  it  as  the  image  only  of 
desolation  and  of  ruin ;  to  have  associated  it 
only  with  tempests  and  wreck,  and  have 
seen  in  it  only  the  harmless  waste  of  troubled 
waters.  More  than  once  she  adopts  a  scrip- 
tural phrase — "  And  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea,"  as  an  expression  of  singular  joy  and 
congratulation.  We  question  whether  a 
single  reader  of  her  poems  has  ever  felt  the 
force  of  the  expression  as  she  did.  The  sea, 
next  to  the  sky,  is  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  thing  griven  to  the  eyes  of  man. 
But,  by  some  perverse  association,  she  never 
saw  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  sublimity, 
but  looked  at  it  always  as  the  emblem  of 
ruthless  and  destroying  power.  In  7*he 
Loit  Song  of  Sappho,  it  is  singular  how 
much  more  the  dread  sea  into  which  Sappho 
is  about  to  fling  herself,  possesses  her  im- 
agination than  the  moral  tempest  within  of 
that  hapless  poetess : — 

Sound  on,  thoo  dark  unslnmbering  sea ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride ! 
I  ask  not,  alien  world,  from  thee 

What  my  own  kindred  earth  has  still  denied. 


Yet  fflory's  light  hath  touched  my  name, 

Tne  laurel-wreath  is  mine — 
With  a  lone  heart,  a  weary  frame, 

O  restless  deep !  I  come  to  make  them  thine ! 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold ! 
finiy  my  aoffuish,  my  renown, 

With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted 
gold. 

And  with  what  an  indignant  voice,  and  with 
what  a  series  of  harshest  epithet,  does  she  call 
upon  the  sea  to  deliver  up  its  human  prey, 
in  the  fine  spirited  poem,  called — 

THE  TRKASURES  OF  THE   DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cellsi 
Thou  hoUow-soanding  and  mysterious  main  ? 
Pale  glistening  pearU  and  rainbow-colored  shotls, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreckod  of  and  in 

vain! 
Keep,  keep  thv  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
we  ask  not  such  from  thee. 


Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more ! — ^what  wealth 

untold. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness 

lies! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Tom  from  ten  thousand  royal  Arffosies ! 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 

main ! 

Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more!— thy  waves 

have  rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sund  hath  tilled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 
Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelrv — 
Dash  o*er  them,  ocean !  in  thy  Ecomful  play ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts   and    brave   are   gathered   to   thy 

breast !  i 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar ; 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  ^ms,  thou  stormy  grave ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave. 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !— those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ! 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song, 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  overthrown. 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  ffone  down  ! 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head — 
0*er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown ; 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee ! 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  ! 

But  if  she  loved  in  nature,  pre-eminently, 
the  beautiful  and  the  serene — or  what  she 
could  represent  as  such  to  her  imagination — 
it  was  otherwise  with  human  life.  Here  the 
stream  of  thought  ran  always  in  the  shade, 
reflecting  in  a  thousand  shapes  the  sadness 
which  had  overshadowed  her  own  existence. 
Yet  her  sadness  was  without  bitterness  or 
impatience — it  was  a  resigned  and  Christian 
melancholy ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  man  is  rep- 
resented as  tossed  from  disappointment  to 
disappointment,  there  is  always  a  brighter 
and  sercner  world  behind,  to  receive  the 
wanderer  at  last.  She  writes  Songs  for 
Summer  Hoursy  and  the  first  is  devoted  to 
Death !  and  a  beautiful  chant  it  is.  Death 
is  also  in  Arcadia;  and  the  first  thing  we 
meet  with  in  the  land  of  summer  is  the  mar- 
ble tomb  with  the  ''£t  in  Arcadia  Ego.'' 
One  might  be  excused  for  applying  to  her- 
self her  own  charming  song, — 
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TO  A  WAHDEBIKG   FEMALE   STR   ER. 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  hast  suffered  ! 

Unto  feeling  deep  and  strong, 
Thou  hast  tremblea  like  a  harp's  frail  string — 
I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 

Thon  hast  loved — it  may  be  vainly — 

But  well— oh  !  but  too  well — 
Thou  hast  suffered  all  that  woman's  heart 
May  bear — but  must  not  tell. 

Thou  hast  wept,  and  thou  haf^t  parted, 

Thou  hast  been  forsaken  long : 
Tbon  hast  watch'd  for  steps  that  came  not  back — 
I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 

By  its  fond  and  plaintive  lingering 

On  each  wora  of  grief  so  long, 
Oh  !  thou  hast  loved  and  suffered  much — 
I  know  it  by  tliy  song ! 

But  with  this  mournful  spirit  wc  have  no 
quarrel.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  without  a 
^rain  of  bitterness ;  it  loves  to  associate 
Itself  with  all  things  beautiful  in  nature ;  it 
makes  the  rose  its  emblem.  It  does  so  in 
the  following  lines  to 

THE  SHADOW  OF  A  FLOWER. 

Twas  a  dream  of  olden  days, 
That  Art,  by  some  strange  power, 

The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower ! 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose. 
By  its  own  meek  beauty  bowed, 

Miffht  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose. 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 


A  fair  yet  mournful  thing ! 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 

That  a  flush  around  it  shed. 
And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfumo. 

Where  were  they  ? — fled,  all  fled ! 

Naught  but  the  dim,  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanished  hours — 

Memory !  what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
Shadows  of  buried  flowers  ! 

We  should  be  disposed  to  dwell  entirely 
on  the  shorter  pieces  of  Mrs.  Hcmans,  but 
this  would  hardly  be  just.  There  is  one  of 
her  more  ambitious  efforts  which,  at  all 
events,  seems  to  demand  a  word  from  us. 
The  Vespers  of  Palermo  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  even  of  her  longer  productions 
— ^it  is  certainly  written  in  what  is  just  now 
the  most  unpopular  form — yet  it  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  her 
genius.     It  has  this  advantage  too— it  can 


be  happi'y  alluded  to  without  the  necessity 
of  detailing  the  plot — always  a  wearisome 
thing,  to  both  the  critic  and  the  reader :  every- 
body knows  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  The  drama  is  unpopular  as  a  form 
of  composition,  because  the  written  play  is 
still  considered  as  a  production,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  missed  if  it  is  not  acted ;  and 
the  acting  of  plays  is  going  into  desuetude. 
When  the  acting  of  tragedies  shall  be  entirely 
laid  aside  (as  it  bids  fair  to  be) — that  is,  as 
an  ordinary  amusement  of  the  more  refined 
and  cultivated  classes  of  society — ^and  the  dra- 
ma shall  become  merely  a  class  of  literature 
like  all  others,  for  private  perusal — then  its 
popularity,  as  a  form  of  composition,  will 
probably  revive.  For  there  is  one  order  of 
poetry — and  that  the  more  severe  and  manly 
— which  seems  almost  to  require  this  form. 
When  an  author,  careless  of  description,  or 
not  called  to  it  by  his  genius,  is  exclusively 
bent  on  portraying  character  and  passion, 
and  those  deeper  opinions  and  reflections 
which  passion  stirs  from  the  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  the  drama  seems  the  only  form 
natural  for  him  to  employ. 

The  opinion  we  have  ventured  to  express 
on  the  inevitable  decease  of  the  acting  dra- 
ma—of tragic  representations — as  a  general 
amusement  of  an  age  increasing  in  refine- 
ment, will  probably  subject  us,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  an  indignant  reproof.  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  legitimate  drama !  seems, 
with  some,  to  have  all  the  sacredness  of  a 
national  cause.  Shakspearc,  by  all  means — 
Shakspeare  for  ever !  eternally ! — only  we 
would  rather  read  him — if  we  could  creep 
up  there — with  little  Felicia  Browne  in  the 
apple-tree.  Shakspeare  supports  the  sta^e 
— so  far  as  it  remains  supported — not  the 
stage  Shakspeare.  And  can  he  support  it 
long  ?  Consider  what  sort  of  amusement  it 
is  which  tragic  representation  affords — for  of 
comedy  we  say  nothing— consider  that  it 
must  cither  thrill  us  with  emotions  of  a  most 
violent  order,  (which  the  civilized  man  in 
general  avoids,)  or  it  becomes  one  of  the  sad- 
dest platitudes  in  the  world.  Your  savage 
can  support  prolonged  ennui,  and  delights 
in  excitement  approaching  to  madness ;  your 
civilized  man  can  tolerate  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  Now  your  tragedy  deals  largely 
in  both.  It  knows  no  medium.  Everybody 
has  felt  that,  whether  owing  to  the  actor  or 
the  poet,  the  moment  the  interest  of  the 
piece  is  no  longer  at  its  height,  it  becomes 
intolerable.  You  are  to  be  either  moved 
beyond  all  self- control,  which  is  not  very 
desirable,  or  you  are  to  sit  in  lamentable  suf- 
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ferance.  In  ahort,  you  are  to  be  drirett  out 
of  your  Benseg,  one  way  or  ihe  other.  De- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  a  species  of  amusement 
which,  however  associated  with  great  names 
— though  Garrick  acted,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
looked  on — is  destined,  like  the  bull-fights 
of  Spain,  or  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  old 
Rome,  to  fall  before  the  advandng  spirit  of 
civilization. 

But  to  Mrs.  Heroans'  Vetptrt  of  Palermo. 
It  was  not  the  natural  bent  of  genius  which 
led  her  to  the  selection  of  the  dramatic 
form;  and  when  we  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  her  temperament,  and  the  feel- 
ings she  loved  to  indulge,  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  she  performed  the  task  she 
undertook  with  so  much  spirit,  and  so  laige  a 
measure  of  success,  than  that  she  falls  snort 
in  some  parts  of  her  perfonmuce.  Nothing 
can  be  better  conceived,  or  more  admirably 
sustained,  than  the  character  of  Raimond  de 
Procida.  The  elder  Prodda,  and  the  dark 
revengeful  Montalba,  are  not  so  successfully 
treated.  We  feel  that  she  has  designed 
these  figures  with  sufficient  propnety,  but 
she  has  not  animated  them ;  she  could  not 
draw  from  within  those  fierce  emotions  which 
were  to  infuse  life  into  them.  The  cSbrt  to 
sympathize,  even  in  imagination,  with  such 
characters,  was  a  violence  to  her  nature. 
The  noble  and  virtuous  heroism  of  thcyoung- 
er  Procida  was,  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
than  the  overflow  of  her  own  genuine  feeling. 
Few  modem  dramas  present  more  spirit- 
stirring  scenes  than  those  in  whicli  Ruimond 
takes  the  leading  part.  Two  of  those  we 
would  particularly  mention — one,  when,  on 
joining  the  patriot-conspirators,  and  learning 
the  mode  m  which  they  intended  to  free 
their  country,  he  refuses,  even  for  so  great 
an  object,  to  ataJn  his  soul  with  assassination 
and  murder ;  and  the  other,  where,  towards 
the  clojc  of  the  piece,  he  is  imprisoned  by 
the  more  successful  conspirators — is  con- 
demned to  die  for  imputed  treachery  to 
their  cause,  and  hears  that  the  bailie  for  his 
country,  for  which  his  spirit  bad  so  longed, 
is  going  forward.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  quotation  from  both  these  parts  of 
the  drama.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
omitting  some  lines,  in  order  to  compress  our 
extracts. 

The  conspirators  have  met,  and  proclaimed 
thrir  intended  scheme : — 

SicUiaru.     Be  it  so ! 
If  one  Bincngat  us  stay  the  avengirg  steel 
For  love  or  pity,  be  his  doom  as  theirs ! 
I'ledgc  wcoiir  faith  to  this. 


Rotm.    (riuhing  foneard  mdignaTUhj.)    Our 
faith  to  tins  1 
No !  I  but  drtaml  I  lieard  it :  Can  it  be  T 
My  counlryiiien,  my  father ! — Is  it  tiiut 
That    freedom    should   be  won?— Awake  1  — 

To  loftier  thoughts  !— Lift  up,  exultingly, 

On   the  crowned  heights,  and  lo  the  sweeping 

Your  glorious  banner ! — Let  your  trumpet's  blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes  1     Call  alood, 

<  Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall  bear 
The  stranger's  yoke  no  longer ! — What  is  he 

;  Who  carries  on  his  practiaed  lip  a  smile, 
Beneath  hia  vest  a  Qngger,  wliicli  but  waits 
Till  the  heartbound^  with  joy,  to  still  ltd  beatings? 
That  which  our  nature's  luslinct  doth  recoil  from. 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,  yours  and  mine — 
A  murderer !    Heard  ye  T— Shall  thai  name  with 

Go  down  to  after  days  T 

Monl.    I  tell  tiiee,  youth, 
Onr  souls  are  parched  with  agonizing  thirst. 
Which  mast  be  quenched  though  death  were  In 

the  draught ; 
Wo  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  bare  left 
No  other  joy  nnhlighled. 

Pro.    O,  my  son ! 
The  time  has  passed  for  such  high  dreams  as 

Thou  kiiDwesl  not  whom  we  deal  with.  We  mnsi 

Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  revenge. 
And,  for  our    oaves — wbato'er  the   deeds    hy 

We  borM  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That,  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 
We,  through  a  bright  "  For  ever,"  shall  be  called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country  7 

Raim.     Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then  arisen. 
As  a  strong  linn  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  heaven. 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. 

Man.    Away !  when  thou  dnsl  stand 
On  this  fair  earth  as  doth  a  blasted  tree. 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation ;  but  till  then. 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose ;— we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking'  hearts. 

Raim.     Montalba  !  know, 
I  shrink  from  crime  alone.     Oh  !  if  my  voice 
Might  yel  have  power  among  you,  I  would  say, 
AsMwiates,  leaders,  be  avenged !  but  yet 
As  knightti,  as  warriors! 

Mnn.     Peace !     Have  we  not  borne 
Th'  indelible  laint  of  contumely  and  chains  T 
We  are  not  knights  and  warriors  ;  onr  bright 


Have  been  defjlej  anil  trampled  lo  the  eanh. 
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Boy !  we  are  slayes — and  oar  re?eiige  shall  be 
Deep  as  a  slave's  disgrace. 

Raim.    Why,  then,  farewell : 
I  leave  yon  to  your  counsels.     What  proud  hopes 
This  hour  hath  blighted ! — ^yet,  whatever  betide, 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heaven's  bright  face — and  tliis  is  mine, 
And  shall  be  still.  [Exit, 

Our  other  extract  is  from  a  later  scene  in 
the  drama,  which  we  think  very  happily  con- 
ceived. Raimond,  accused  of  treachery,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  his  own  father,  is  in 
chains  and  in  prison.  The  day  of  his  execu- 
tion has  arrived,  but  the  Sicilians  are  called 
on  to  give  battle  before  their  gates ;  he  is 
left  alone,  respited,  or  rather  forgotten,  for 
the  present.  His  alternation  of  feeling,  as  he 
at  first  attempts  to  respond  to  the  consola- 
tions of  the  priest  Anselmo,  and  then,  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  that  is  being  fought  for 
his  country,  breaks  out  into  all  that  ardent 
love  of  glory,  which  was  the  main  passion  of 
his  soul,  is  very  admirably  expressed. 

Ans.    But  thou,  my  son  ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  cnange  7 

Raim,    Ay,  father!  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die !    And  yet  the  cup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips, 
Crowned  with  that  sparkling  bubble,  whoso  proud 

name 
Is — glory  !    Oh !  my  soul  from  boyhood's  mom 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams !    It  was  my 

hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo  from  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  far  hereafter ;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet  sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb, 
Murmuring — Awake,  arise  !     But  this  is  past ! 
Ere  while,  and  it  had  seemed  enough  of  shame 
To  sleep /or^o^/eM  in  the  dust ;  but  now, 
O  God  !  the  undying  record  of  my  grave 
Will  be — Here  sleeps  a  traitor!      One  whose 

crime 
Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find    nobler 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murder's  dagger  ! 

AfiB.    O  my  son  ! 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts !    Thou  wouldst 

not  change 
Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whose  dark  dreams  will 
hanjr 

The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  bloodnitained 

soul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead  ! 

Raim.    Thou*rt  right     I  would  not. 
Yet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart. 
Ere  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  fiery  spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude 


Which  is  but  learned  firom  suffering.    Would  the 

hour 
To  hush  those  passionate  throbbings  were  at 

hand! 

Ant,    It  will  not  be  to-day.    The  foe  hath 
reached 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men  are  marshalled  and  gone  forth. 
Thy  father  leads  them  on. 

Raim.  {starting  up.)  They  are  gone   forth  ; 
my  father  leads  them  on  ! 
All — all  Palermo's  youth  !    "Sol  one  is  left. 
Shut  out  from  glory  s  race !  They  are  gone  forth  ! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  burns  upon  the  air !    The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows  !     On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens  !  'tis  the  dash, 
The  liffhtning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cloud 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  full  blaze 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  !    Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here  ! 

Ans.    Alas,  be  calm  ! 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press — thou  that  dost  pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  that  rule 
The  fortupes  of  the  fight. 

Raim     Ay,  thou  canst  feel 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart,  for  unto  thee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave, 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing  on 
To  the  same  bourne. 

ViUaria,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  conspiracy,  now  rushes  in,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  the  Sicilians  are  worsted — 
are  in  flight.    Procida  stUl  strives — 

But,  all  in  vain  !    The  few  that  breast  the  storm, 
With  Guido  and  Montalba,  by  his  side. 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 
Raim.    And  I  am  here !    Shall  there  be  power, 
OGod! 
In  the  roused  energies  of  fierce  despair, 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my  chains  ? 

Vittoria,  however,  gives  orders  for  his  re- 
lease, and  he  rushes  forth  to  the  field,  where 
he  turns  the  tide  of  battle,  and  earns  that 
glorious  death  he  sighed  for. 

The  failure  of  the  play  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre  was  attributed,  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  authoress,  to  the  indifferent  acting  of  the 
lady  who  performed  the  part  of  Constance. 
In  justice  to  the  actress,  we  must  confess  she 
had  a  most  difficult  part  to  deal  with.  There 
is  not  a  single  speecn  set  down  for  Constance 
which,  we  think,  the  most  skilful  recitation 
could  make  effective.  The  failure  of  Mrs. 
Remans,  in  this  part  of  the  drama,  is  not 
very  easily  accounted  for.  Constance  is  a 
gentle,  affectionate  spirit,  in  love  with  the 
younger  Procida,  and  the  unfortunate  cause 
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of  the  suspicion  that  falls  upon  him  of  being 
a  traitor.  It  is  a  character  which,  in  her 
lyrical  effusions,  she  would  ha?e  beautifully 
portrayed.  But  we  suppose  that  the  exclu- 
sion from  her  favorite  haunts  of  nature — the 
inability  of  investing  the  grief  of  her  heroine 
in  her  accustomed  associations  of  woods,  and 
fields,  and  flowers — the  confinement  of  her 
imagination  to  what  would  be  suitable  to  the 
boards  of  a  theatre— embarrassed  and  cramp- 
ed her  powers.  Certain  it  is,  she  seems  quite 
at  a  loss  here  to  express  a  strain  of  feeling 
which,  on  other  occasions,  she  has  poured  out 
with  singular  fluency  and  force.  Constance 
has  no  other  manner  of  exhibiting  her  dis- 
tress but  swooning  or  dreaming,  or  thinking 
she  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  recover- 
ing herself  to  the  remembrance  of  what  no 
mortal  so  situated  could  ever  have  forgotten — 
the  most  common,  and,  to  our  taste,  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  expedients  that  drama- 
tists and  novelists  have  recourse  to.  We  are 
loath  to  quote  anything  half  so  uninteresting 
as  instances  of  this  practice ;  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving,  in  a  note  below, 
two  brief  passages  to  exemplify  what  we 
mean.* 

.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  how- 
ever, that  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  although 
not  the  "  first*'  with  respect  to  publication, 
was  the  first  written  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  dra- 
matic works.  It  was  produced  in  solitude,  and 
away  from  the  bustle  of  theatres,  and,  be  it 
also  confessed,  probably  with  a  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  what  stage  representation  re- 
quired.    Indeed,  the  residt  proved  this  to  be 


the  case.  The  Siege  of  Valencia,  written  on 
a  different  principle,  although  probably  even 
less  adapted  for  stage  representation,  pos- 
sesses loftier  claims  as  a  composition,  and,  as 
a  poem,  is  decidedly  superior.  Its  pervading 
fault  consists  in  its  being  pitched  on  too  high 
a  key.  All  the  characters  talk  in  heroics — 
every  sentiment  is  strained  to  the  utmost ; 
and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  author's  mind 
characterizes  the  whole.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  deficient  in  nature ;  it  overflows  alike  with 
power  and  tenderness  ;  but  its  nature  is  too 
high  for  the  common  purposes  of  humanity. 
The  wild,  stem  enthusiasm  of  the  priest — the 
inflexibility  of  the  father — the  wavering  of 
the  mother  between  duty  and  affection — the 
heroic  devotion  of  the  gentle  Ximena,  are  all 
well  brought  out ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  in- 
dividuality :  the  want  of  that,  without  which 
elaboration  for  the  theatre  is  vain,  and  with 
which  compositions  of  very  inferior  merit 
often  attract  attention,  and  secure  it. 

Passing  over  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and 
the  two  or  three  sketches  in  the  Scenes  and 
Hymns  of  Life,  as  of  minor  importance,  De 
Chatillon  is  the  only  other  regular  drama 
that  Mrs.  Hemans  subsequently  attempted. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  the  Vespers,  although 
long  prior  in  point  of  composition,  had  not 
been  brought  out  when  the  Siege  of  Valencia 
was  written ;  and,  consequently,  she  could 
not  benefit  by  the  fate  and  failure  which  was 
destined  for  that  drama.  This  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  for  De  Chatillon,  as  a  play,  far 
exceeds  either  in  power  and  interest.  The 
redundancies  in  imagery  and  description,  the 


*  Vittoria  has  told  Constance  that  Raimond  is  to  die ;  she  then  leaves  her  with  the  priest  Anselmo — 

Con.  (endeavoring  to  route  herself)    Did  she  not  say 
That  some  one  was  to  die  f    Have  I  not  heard 
Some  fearful  tale  I    Who  said  that  there  should  rest 
Blood  on  my  soul  f     What  blood  f    I  never  bore 
Hatred,  kind  Father  I  unto  aught  that  breathes : 
Raimond  doth  know  it  welL    Raimond  I    High  Ifeaven  f 
It  buratt  upon  me  now  !  and  he  must  die  t 
For  my  sake— e*en  for  mine  ! 

Is  it  very  probable  that  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Oonstance  should  have  to  go  this  round  of  associatioHB 
to  recall  what  had  just  been  told  her,  that  her  lover  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life  f 

Constance,  in  order  to  save  him  by  surrendering  herself,  rushes  to  the  tribunal,  where  this  mock  trial  is 
taking  place.  Their  judg^  sentence  both,  Constance  swoons  in  the  arms  of  Raimond,  and  then  ensoee 
this  piece  of  unaffeding  bewilderment : — 

Con,  (alowlg  recovering.) 
There  was  a  voice  which  call'd  me.    Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  f — Have  I  not  passed 
The  bitterness  of  death  f 
Ant.    Oh,  haste,  awayl 

Con.    Tes,  Raimond  calls  me — (Inhere  he  standi  betide  her/) 

He,  too,  is  released 
From  his  cold  bondage.     We  are  free  at  last^ 
And  all  is  well— away  I  [Sht  is  led  out  by  Anselmo. 
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painting  instead  of  acting,  which  were  the 
weaker  side  of  its  precursors,  were  here  cor- 
rected. It  is  unfortunate  that  it  wanted  the 
benefit  of  her  last  corrections,  as  it  was  not 
published  till  some  years  after  her  death,  and 
irom  the  first  rough  draft — the  amended  one, 
which  had  been  made  from  it,  having  been 
unfortunately  lost.  But,  imperfect  in  many 
respects  as  it  may  be  found  to  be,  it  is  beyond 
compare  the  best  and  most  successful  com- 
position of  the  author  in  this  department. 
Without  stripping  the  language  of  that  rich- 
ness and  poetic  grace  which  characterize  her 
genius,  or  condescendmg  to  a  single  passage 
of  mean  baldness,  so  commonly  mistaken  by 
many  modem  dramatists  as  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  truth  of  dialogue,  she  has  in  this 
attempt  preserved  adherence  to  reality  amid 
scenes  allied  to  romance  ;  brevity  and  effect, 
in  situatious  iftrondy  alluring  to  amplifica- 
tion ;  and,  m  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  she  has  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  na- 
ture's workings,  remarkable  alike  for  minute- 
ness and  truth. 

When  we  consider  the  doubtful  success 
which  attended  the  only  drama  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans  which  was  brought  out,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  she  latterly  abandoned  this  spe- 
cies of  writing,  and  confined  herself  to  what 
she  must  h«ive  felt  as  much  more  accordant 
with  her  own  impulses.  The  most  labored 
of  all  her  writings  was  71ie  Forest  Sanctuary, 
and  it  would  appear  that,  in  her  own  estima- 
tion, it  was  considered  her  best.  Not  so  we. 
It  has  many  passages  of  exquisite  descrip- 
tion, and  it  breathes  throughout  an  exalted 
spirit ;  but  withal  it  is  monotonous  in  senti- 
ment, and  possesses  not  the  human  interest 
which  ouglit  to  have  attached  to  it,  as  a  tale 
of  suffering.  To  us  The  Last  Conslanthie, 
which  appears  to  have  attracted  much  less 
attention,  is  in  many  respects  a  finer  and  bet- 
ter poem.  Few  things  indeed,  in  our  litera- 
ture, can  be  quoted  as  more  perfect  than  the 
picture  of  heroic  and  Christian  courage, 
which,  amid  the  ruins  of  his  empire,  sustained 
the  last  of  the  Caosars.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  is  sustained  throughout.  The 
reader  feels  as  if  breathing  a  finer  and  purer 
atmosphere,  above  the  low  mists  and  vapors 
of  common  humanity  ;  and  he  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  the  poem  alike  with  an  admiration 
of  its  hero  and  its  author. 

The  Last  Constantine  may  be  considered 
as  the  concluding  great  effort  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
in  what  of  her  writing  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  classical  school.  She  seems  here  first 
to  have  felt  her  own  power,  and,  leaving  pre- 


cept and  example,  and  the  leading-strings  of 
her  predecessors,  to  have  allowed  her  muse 
to  soar  adventurously  forth.  The  Tales  and 
Historic  Scenes,  the  Sceptic  Dartmoor,  and 
Modern  Greece,  are  all  shaped  according  to 
the  same  model — the  classical.  The  study 
of  modem  German  poetry,  and  of  Words- 
worth, changed,  while  it  expanded  her  views  ; 
and  the  Forest  Sanctuary  seems  to  have  been 
composed  with  great  elaboration,  doubtless 
while  in  this  transition  state.  In  matter  it  is 
too  flimsy  and  ethereal  for  a  tale  of  life  ;  it 
has  too  much  sentiment  and  too  little  action. 
But  some  things  in  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rival.  The  scenery  of  South  America  is 
painted  with  a  gorgcousness  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Isle  of  Paims  and  its  fairy  bowers  ; 
and  the  death  and  burial  at  sea  is  imbued 
with  a  serene  and  soul-subduing  beauty. 

Diminishing  space  warns  us  to  betake  our- 
selves again  to  the  Ijrrics  and  shorter  pieces, 
where  so  much  poetry  *'  of  purest  ray  serene'* 
lies  scattered.  Of  these  we  prefer  such  as 
are  apparently  the  expressions  of  spontaneous 
feelings  of  her  own  to  those  which  are  built 
upon  some  tale  or  legend.  It  happens  too, 
unfortunately,  that  in  the  latter  case  we  have 
first  to  read  the  legend  or  fable  in  prose,  and 
then  to  read  it  again  in  verse.  This  gives 
something  of  weariness  to  the  Lays  of  Many 
Lands,  Still  less  fortunate,  we  think,  is  the 
practice  Mrs.  Hemans  injlulges  in  of  ushering 
m  a  poem  of  her  own  by  a  long  quotation — 
a  favorite  stanza,  perhaps— of  some  cele- 
brated poet  We  may  possibly  read  the  fa- 
vorite stanza  twice,  and  feel  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed further.  For  instance,  she  quotes  the 
beautiful  and  well  known  passage  from 
Childe  Harold  upon  the  spring,  ending  with — 

I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not 
bring ; 

and  on  another  occasion,  that  general  favor- 
ite, beginning— 

And  slight,  withal, may  be  the  things  which  bring ; 

and  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  same 
sentiments.  Her  own  strain  that  follows  is 
good — but  not  so  good.  Is  it  wise  to  pro- 
voke the  comparison  ? — and  does  it  not  give 
a  certain  frivolity,  and  the  air  of  a  mere  ex- 
ercise, to  the  verse  which  only  repeats,  and 
modifies,  and  varies,  so  to  speak,  the  melody 
that  has  been  already  given?  Or  if  the 
quotation  set  out  with  is  looked  on  as  a  mere 
prelude,  is  it  good  policy  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  prelude  being  more  mteresting  than  the 
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strain  itself?  The  beautiful  passage  from 
Southey — 

They  sin  who  tell  ns  love  can  die,  dtc., 

is  too  long  to  be  quoted  as  merely  a  key-note 
to  what  is  to  follow,  and  is  too  good  to  be 
easily  surpassed. 

But  this  is  a  trifling  remark,  and  hardly 
deserving  of  even  the  little  space  we  have 
given  to  it.  It  is  more  worthy  of  observation, 
that  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  reader  and  admirer  of 
German  poetry,  contrived  to  draw  a  deep  in- 
spiration from  this  noble  literature,  without 
any  disturbance  to  her  principles  of  taste.  A 
careful  perusal  of  her  works,  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany, 
will  prove  how  well  and  how  wisely  she  had 
studied  that  poetry— drawing  from  it  just 
that  deeper  spirit  of  reflection  which  would 
harmonize  with  her  own  mind,  without  being 
tempted  to  imitate  what,  either  in  thought  or 
in  manner,  would  have  been  foreign  to  her 
nature. 

We  fancy  we  trace  something  of  this  Teu- 
tonic inspiration  in  the  poem,  amongst  others, 
that  follows : — 

THE  SILENT  MULTFTUDE. 

A  mighty  and  a  mingled  throng 

Were  jrathered  in  one  spot ; 
The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes: — 

Yet  midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  there — 

The  mother  and  her  child : 
The  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  hearth — 

None  spoke — none  moved — none  smiled. 

There  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Years  had  swept  darkly  by  ; 
Ailer  that  heart-sick  hope  deferred, 

They  met — ^but  silently. 

You  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leaf, 

The  breeze's  faintest  sound, 
The  shiver  of  an  insect's  wing, 

On  that  thick-peopled  ground. 

Your  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died, 

For  the  deep  quietus  sake ; 
Your  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 

What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  7 
How  could  the  ever-sounding  life 

Amid  so  many  cease  ? 

Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air, 

Some  glory  hiffh  above, 
That  linked  and  hushed  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  love ! 


Or  did  some  burdening  passion's  weight 
Hang  on  their  indrawn  breath  7 

Awe — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words  7 
Fear — the  strong  fear  of  death  7 

A  mightier  thing — Death,  Death  himself, 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart ! 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all. 

Thousands — but  each  apart 

In  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Hemans*  works,  not 
to  mention  7%c  Records  of  Woman  would 
seem  an  unaccountable  omission.  Both  the 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated, 
especially  characterize  our  poetess.  Of  all 
these  Records  there  is  not  one  where  the 
picture  is  not  more  or  less  pleasing,  or  drawn 
with  more  or  less  power  and  6delity.  Esti- 
mated according  to  sheer  literary  merit,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  the 
preference  to  any  one  oi  them.  Judging  by 
the  peculiar  pleasure  which  its  perusal  gave 
us,  we  should  select,  for  our  favorite.  The 
SwUzer^s  Wife.  Werner  Staufiachcr  was 
one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the  field  of 
Grutli.  He  had  been  marked  out  by  the 
Austrian  bculiff  as  a  fit  subject  for  pillage ; 
but  it  was  to  the  noble  spirit  of  his  wife  tnat 
he  owed  the  final  resolution  he  took  to  resist 
the  oppressor  of  his  country.  The  whole 
scene  is  brought  before  us  with  singular  dis- 
tinctness. It  is  a  beautiful  evening  in  the 
Alpine  valley : — 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree, 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door, 

Even  as  man  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 

Th'  accustomed  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hushed  before  him,  sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching;  mien, — he  marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 
Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered 
spot. 

But  seemed  unheard ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heapcd-up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy 

And  met  his  father's  face  ;  but  then  a  change 
Passed  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quiet  sense  of  something  dimly  Strang 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  theknee 

So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes, 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look 
Through  tears  half-quivering,  o'er  nim  bent  and 
said, 
**  What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its 

prey, 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  ? 
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**  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend ! 

Mark*8t  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair  brow, 
Missinff  the  smile  from  thine  7    Oh,  cheer  thee  ! 
bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  e*en  now ! 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care.*' 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face, 

But  sternly,  mournfully  :  not  yet  the  band 
Was  loosened  from  his  soul. 

He  then  tells  bow  the  oppressor's  envious 
eye  "  had  been  upon  his  beritaffe,"  and  to- 
morrow eve  migbt  find  him  in  chains.  The 
blood  leaves  her  cheek,  and  she  leans  back 
on  the  linden  stem,  but  only  for  a  moment; 
her  free  Alpine  spirit  wakes  within  ber — 

And  she  that  ever  tliroufi;h  her  home  had  moved 
With  the  meek  thougbtfulness  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved. 
And  timid  in  her  happmess  the  while. 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hour — 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast, 

And  lifted  her  sofl  voice,  that  gathered  might 
As  it  found  language: — ^^'Are  we  thus  op- 
pressed? 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod, 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God ! 


**  I  know  what  thou  wouldstdo ; — and  be  it  done ! 

Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  heaven,  my  husband  ;  this,  thy  son, 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  free ! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
Hay  well  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  on 
earth. 

"  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears ;  now  lift  once  more, 

My  hunter  of  the  hills,  thy  stately  head, 
And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore ! 

I  can  bear  all  but  seeing  thee  subdued — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

**  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 

The  chamois'  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go ; 

And  tell  in  burning  words  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow. 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved ! — away ! 

Bless  but  thy  child  and  leave  me ! — I  can  pray  !" 

It  is  ever  thus  with  all  her  women, — gen- 
tle, courageous,  full  of  self-devotion,  and, 
alas !  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  This  is  her 
ideal  of  woman,  from  which  she  rarely  de- 
parts— a  heart  overflowing  with  tenderest 
affection — ill- requited — yet  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  earthly  boon  as  a  substitute  for  the 
returned  affection  it  seeks.  Fame  is  no  com- 
nfiniation 


Away !  to  me,  a  woman,  bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring. 

Genius  when  she  sings  to  love  is  made  to 
say — 

They  crown  me  with  the  glistening  crown. 

Borne  from  a  deathless  tree  ! 
I  hear  the  pealing  music  of  renown — 
O  Love,  forsake  me  not ! 
Mine  were  a  lone  dark  lot. 
Bereft  of  thee ! 
They  tell  me  that  my  sonl  can  throw 

A  glory  o'er  the  earth  ; 
From  thee,  from  thee,  is  caught  that  golden  glow ! 
Shed  by  thy  gentle  eves. 
It  fives  to  flower  and  skies 
A  bright  new  birth ! 

Oenita  singing  to  Love, 

It  is  not  often  we  find  the  superstitions  of 
dark  and  ignorant  ages  dealt  with  in  so  gen- 
tle and  agreeable  a  manner  as  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  She  seizes,  in  common  with  others, 
the  poetic  aspect  these  present,  but  diffuses 
over  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  refinement  of 
sentiment  gathered  entirely  from  her  own 
feelings.  A  suUecl  which  from  another  pen- 
cil would  have  been  disagreeable  and  offen- 
sive to  us,  is  made  by  her  graceful  touches 
to  win  upon  our  imagination.  Witness  the 
poem  called  The  Wood  Walk  and  Hymn ; 
we  will  quote  the  commencement  of  it : — 

WOOD  WALE  AND  HTBIH. 

"  More  alonf  tb«te  ihadw 
In  gentlenaM  of  heart :  with  (Mitle  hand 
Toooh— for  there  u  a  ipirit  in  the  wood*." 

WvriaiMTtk. 

rATBKB— CBILD. 

Child, — ^Thero  are  the  aspens  with  their  silvery 

leaves, 
Trembling,  for  ever  trembling ;  though  the  lime 
And  chestnut  boughs,  and  these  long  arching 

sprays 
Of  eglantine,  hang  still,  as  if  the  wood 
Were  all  one  picture ! 

Father, — Hast  thou  heard,  my  boy. 

The  peasant's  legend  of  that  quivering  tree  7 

Child, — ^No  father ;  doth  he  say  the  fairies  dance 
Amidst  the  branches  ? 

Father, — Oh !  a  cause  more  deep. 
More  solemn  far,  the  rustic  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  restlessness  of  tliose  wan  leaves  ! 
The  cross,  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  bow'd  his  head  to  death, 
Was  framed  of  aspen  wood ;  and  since  that  hour. 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breexe 
Disturb  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 
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An  eminent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  spoken  of  the  neatness  and  perfect  finish 
which  characterize  female  writers  in  general, 
and  Mrs.  Hcmans  in  particular.  Now,  these 
qualities  imply  a  certain  terseness  and  con- 
centration of  style,  which  is  no  more  a  pecu- 
liarity of  all  authoresses  than  of  all  authors, 
and  which  we  should  not  pronounce  to  be 
peculiarly  cliaracteristic  of  Mrs.  Hcmans' 
poetry.  To  us  it  often  appears  wanting  in 
this  very  conciseness ;  wc  occasionally  wish 
that  some  lines  and  verses  were  excluded — 
not  because  they  are  faulty  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  weaken  the  effect,  and  detract 
from  the  vigor  of  the  whole;  we  wish  the 
verses,  in  short,  were  more  closely  packed  to- 
gether, so  that  the  commencement  and  the 
close,  which  are  generally  both  good,  could 
be  brought  a  little  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  redundancy  of  expression, 
as  of  images  and  illustrations,  that  we  have 
sometimes  to  complain  of  in  Mrs.  Hemans. 
She  uses  two  of  these  where  one  would  not 
only  suffice,  but  do  the  work  much  better. 
There  is  a  very  pleasing  little  poem,  called 
The  Wandering  Wind:  we  will  quote— first, 
because  it  is  thus  pleasing ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause we  think  it  would  have  been  rendered 
still  more  so  had  there  been  somewhat  more 
of  concentration  and  terseness  in  the  style. 
The  lines  which  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
and  which  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  whole,  would  then  have  struck  upon  the 
ear  with  more  distinctness  and  prominence. 

THE  WAKDERI!IG  WIND. 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind 

Of  the  golden  summer  eve — 
Whence  is  the  thriUing  magic 

Of  its  tones  amongst  the  leaves  f 
Oh !  is  it  fn>m  the  waterB, 

Or  from  the  long  tall  grass  ? 
Or  18  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 

Through  which  its  breathings  pass  ? 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined, 
That  it  wins  the  tone  of  mastery  7 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind  ! 
No,  no  !  tlic  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  wiers, 

Nor  the  fir  trees  whispering  low. 

They  are  not  of  the  waters, 

Nor  of  the  cavem'd  hill — 
'TVs  the  human  love  icithin  us 

Thai  gires  them  power  to  thrilL 
They  touch  the  links  of  memory 

Around  our  spirits  twined, 
And  we  starts  and  tocep,  and  tremble ! 

7b  the  wind,  the  wtmdering  wind. 


The  verses  beginning,  "  I  dream  of  all  things 
free,"  might  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
this  tendency  to  over-amplify — a  tendency 
which  seems  the  result  of  a  great  aflluence  of 
poetical  imagery.  This  would  be  a  more 
powerful  poem  merely  by  being  made  shorter. 
We  wait  too  long,  and  the  imagination  roves 
too  far,  before  wc  arrive  at  the  concluding 
lines,  which  contain  all  the  point  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  piece  : — 

*'  My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 
And  I  dream  of  all  things  free.*' 

Of  the  measures  and  the  melody  of  a  lyrical 
poet  something  is  expected  to  be  said.  But 
what  we  feel  we  have  chiefly  to  thunk  Mrs. 
Hemans  for  here  is,  that,  in  the  search  after 
novelty  and  variety  of  metre,  she  has  made 
so  few  experiments  upon  our  ear,  and  that 
she  has  not  disdained  to  write  with  correct- 
ness and  regularity.  She  has  not  apparently 
labored  after  novelties  of  this  kind,  but  has 
adopted  that  verse  into  which  her  thought 
spontaneously  ran.  An  author  who  does  thb 
is  not  very  likely  to  select  a  rhythm,  or  meas- 
ure, which  is  incongruous  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  poem  :  nor,  do  we  think,  could 
many  instances  of  such  a  fault  be  detected  in 
Mrs.  Hemans. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  strain 
that  fairly  exemplifies  the  serene  and  lucid 
current  of  sentiment,  and  the  genuine  natural 
pathos  of  our  poetess.  It  is  thus  she  makes 
the  Hebrew  mother  sing  to  her  first-bom, 
whom  she  has  devoted  to  the  Lord : — 

Alas !  my  boy,  tliy  gentle  grasp  is  on  mo ; 
The  brigiit  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes  ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  chords  again  to  earth  iiave  won  me, 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspost  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wcrt  play- 
ing 
So  late  along  the  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  1,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  ilowcrs  my  course  dcluying, 
Wove,  e*en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair 

Beholding  thee  so  fair ! 

And  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  liath 

parted, 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum*d  from  itn  door  away  ! 
While  through  its  chambers  H'andcring,  wetiy- 

hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 
Went  like  a  singing  rill  7 

Under  the  palm-tree  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 
With  the  full  water  urn ; 
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Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet 

me, 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 
And. watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  thou,  will  8lnmher\s  dewy  cloud  fall  rpund 

thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  7 

Will  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound 
,  .     theo, 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

What  have  I  said,  my  child  7    Will  He  not  hear 

thee. 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  7 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  reat, 
And  in  the  huah  of  holy  midnifrht  near  thee, 
Breathe  o*er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with 
joy? 

Thou  sbalt  sleep,  soft,  my  boy. 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God—the  God  that  gave  thee 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  llermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

"  Therefore,  farewell !  I  go — my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  hart  piinteth  for  the  water  brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  firstpborn,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me. 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell. 

The  Rock  of  Strength— Farewell !" 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  conclusion.  One 
great  and  pervading  excellence  of  Mrs.  Hc- 
mans,  as  a  writer,  is  her  entire  dedication  of 
her  genius  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  healthy 
morality  and  sound  religion.  The  sentiment 
may  be,  on  occasion,  somewhat  refined  ;  it 
may  be  too  delicate,  in  some  instances,  for 
the  common  taste,  but  never  is  it  mawkish  or 
morbid.  Never  can  it  be  coaslrued  into  a 
palliative  of  vice — never,  when  followed  out 
to  its  limits,  will  be  found  to  have  led  from 
the  paths  of  virtue.  For  practical  purposes, 
we  admit  that  her  cxempliii*s  are  not  seldom 
too  idiJiil  and  pictures([ue.  The  general  fault 
of  her  poetry  consists  in  its  being  rather,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  too  romaniical.  We 
have  a  little  too  much  of  banners  in  churches, 
and  flowers  on  graves, — or  self- immolated 
youths,  and  broken-hearted  damsels : — too 
frequent  a  reference  to  the  Syritm  j>lains,  and 
knights  in  panoply,  and  vitrjls  of  arms,  as  mere 
illustrations  of  the  noble  In  character,  or  the 
heroic  in  devotion.  Situations  are  adduced  as 
applicable  to  general  conduct,  which  have 
only  occurred,  or  could  only  have  occurred, 
in  particular  states  of  society,  and  are  never 


likely,  from  existmg  circumstances,  to  occur 
again.  Far  better  this,  howe\'er,  than  a  con- 
trary fault ;  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  to 
ele^-ate,  and  not  to  repress.  Admitting  that 
the  effer\'escence  is  adventitious,  still  it  is  of 
virtuous  growth,  and  proceeds  from  no  dis- 
tortion of  principle.  If  not  the  reflection  of 
human  nature  as  it  actually  is,  it  is  the  delin- 
eation of  the  fata  nwrgana  of  a  noble  mind — 
of  something  that  occurs  to  us  "  in  musings 
high,"  and  which  we  sigh  to  think  of  as  of 
something  loftier  and  better,  to  which  that 
nature  would  willingly  aspire.  We  can  readily 
conceive,  that  to  a  woman  of  the  exquisite 
taste  possessed  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  any  attempt 
at  the  startling  or  bizarre,  either  in  conception 
or  subject,  was  a  thing  especially  to  be  avoid- 
ed. We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  that, 
as  every  true  poet  must  have,  she  had  not  a 
manner  of  her  own.  To  this  honor,  no  author 
of  our  day  has  higher  or  less  equivocal  claims. 
She  knew  what  to  admire  in  others,  but  she 
felt  that  she  had  a  mission  of  her  own.  To 
substantiate  this,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
her  productions  blotted  out  from  our  litera- 
ture, and  then  remark  whether  or  not  any 
blank  be  left ;  for,  wherever  we  have  origi- 
nality, we  have  accession.  We  admit  that 
originality  is  of  all  shades  and  grades,  from  a 
Burns  to  a  Bloomfield,  from  a  Crabbe  to  a 
Clare — still  the  names  of  the  second  and  the 
fourth  are  those  of  true  poets,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Cottar's  Sat- 
urday Night,"  and  "  Sir  Eustace  Gray," — 
Parnassus,  aa  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  having 
its  "  flowers  of  transient  fragrance,  as  well  as 
its  cedars  of  perennial  growth,  and  its  laurels 
of  eternal  verdure."  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  this  question  is  set  at  rest,  from  her 
having  become  the  founder  of  a  school,  and 
that  only  eclipsed  in  the  number  of  its  adhe- 
rents and  imitators  by  those  of  Scott,  Byron, 
and  Wordsworth.  In  America  especially  hiis 
this  been  the  case  ;  a  great  part  of  the  recent 
poetry  in  that  country — more  particularly 
that  of  its  female  writers — ^has  been  little 
more  than  an  e(;ho  of  her  Records  of  Womait 
and  Lay  ft  of  Many  Lands,  and  lyrical  .strains ; 
and,  from  Mrs.  Sigourney — "the  American 
Mrs.  Hemans" — downwards,  there  are  only 
corroborative  proofs  of  a  Cis-atlantic  fact, 
that  no  copyist,  however  acute  and  faithful, 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  treading  on  the 
kibes  of  his  master,  far  less  of  outstripping 
him  in  the  struggle  for  excellence. 

Like  all  original  writers,  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
her  own  mode  and  her  own  province.  In 
reading  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  we  feel 
as  if  tranafenned  to  the  mountainous  solitudes 
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broken  only  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and 
the  dash  of  the  cataract,  where  human  life  is 
indicated  but  by  the  shieling  in  the  sheltered 
holm,  and  the  shepherd  boy,  lying  wrapt  up 
in  his  plaid  by  the  furze-bush,  with  his  "  Ut- 
tle  flock  at  feed  beside  him."  By  Scott  we 
are  placed  amid  the  men  and  things  of  de- 
parted ages.  The  bannered  castle  looms  in 
the  distance,  and  around  it  are  the  tented 
plain — the  baron  and  his  vassals — all  that 
pertains  to  *'  ladyc-love  and  war,  renown  and 
knightly  worth.  *  We  have  the  cathedral- 
pomp,  and  the  dark  superstition,  and  the 
might  that  stands  in  the  place  of  right, — all 
the  fire  Jind  air,  with  little  of  the  earth  and 
water  of  our  elemental  nature.  The  lays  of 
Wilson  reflect  the  patriarchal  calm  of  life  in 
its  best,  and  purest,  and  happiest  aspects — 
or,  indeed,  of  something  better  than  mere 
human  life,  as  the  imngo  of  the  islet  in  the 
sunset  mirror  of  the  lake  is  finer  and  fairer 
than  the  reality.  Coleridge's  inspiration  is 
emblemed  by  ruins  in  the  silver  and  shadow 
of  moonlight,— quaint,  and  queer,  and  fan- 
tastic, haunted  by  the  whooping  owl,  and 
screamed  over  by  the  invisible  night-hawk. 
Campbell  reminds  of  tlie  Portland  vase, 
exquisite  in  taste  and  materials,  but  recalling 
always  the  conventionalities  of  art. 

When  placed  beside,  and  contrasted  with 
her  great  contemporaries,  the  excellences  of 
Mi-s.  Hemansare  sufticiontly  distinct  and  char- 
acteristic. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this, 
more  especially  in  her  latter  and  best  writings, 
in  which  she  makes  incidents  elucidate  feel- 
ings. In  this  magic  circle — limited  it  may 
be — she   has  no  rival.      Hence,   from   the 


picturesqueness,  the  harmony,  the  delicacy 
and  grace,  which  her  compositions  display, 
she  18  peculiarly  the  poet  of  her  own  sex. 
Her  pictures  are  not  more  distinguished  for 
accuracy  of  touch  than  for  elegance  of  finish. 
Everything  is  clear,  and  defined,  and  palpa- 
ble ;  nothing  is  enveloped  in  accommodating 
haze  ;  and  she  never  leaves  us,  as  is  the  tricK 
of  some  late  aspiring  and  mystical  versifiers, 
to  believe  that  she  must  be  profound  because 
she  is  unintelliffible.     She  is  ever  alive  to  the 
dignity  of  her  calling,  and  the  purity  of  her 
sex.     Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  her  art,  she 
aspired  towards  excellence  witli  untiring  per- 
severance, and  improved  herself  by  the  study 
of  the  best  models,  well  knowing  that  few 
things  easy  of  attainment  can  be  worth  much. 
Her  taste  thus  directed  her  to  appropriate 
and  happy  subjects ;  and  hence  it  has  been, 
as  with  all  things  of  sterling  value,  that  her 
writings  have  not  been  deteriorated  by  time. 
They   were  not,  like  the  ice  palace  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  thrown  up  to  suit  the 
whim  of  the  season,  or  directed  to  subjects 
of  mere  occasional  interest,  to  catch  the  gale 
of  a  passing  popularity.     Mrs.  Hemans  built 
on  surer  foundations,  and  with  less  perishable 
materials.     The  consequence  is,  that  her  rep- 
utation hiis  been   steadily  on  the  increase. 
Of  no  one  modern  writer  can  it  be  affirmed 
with  less  hesitation,  that  she  has  become  an 
English  classic ;  nor,  until  human  nature  be- 
comes very  difterent  from  what  it  now  is,  can 
we  imagine  the  least   probability   that  the 
music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear, 
or  the  beauty  of  her  sentiment  to  charm  the 
gentle  heart. 


— .  .^4. 
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Afenunrn  of  the  Lif*'  of  William  Coftins,  Ksq^  R.A. 
J,  W.  WiLKiK  pOLLiNs.     2  vols.    Long-  ! 


Bj  his  Son, 
man. 


This  is  a  biography  which  every  one  will  admire, 
for  not  onlv  is  it  a  well-written  record  of  a  life  fer- 
tile in  g(io<}  (qualities  and  pleasing  incidents,  but  it 
is  exactly  one  of  those  narratives  which,  in  tracing 
tlio  fortunes  of  estimable  individuals,  seem  to  mark 
out  tliut  course  of  conduct  by  which,  in  tlie  plan  of 
Providence,  happiness,  contentment  and  pn)sperity 
are  t(»  he  attnmed.  In  Mr.  Oolliin  we  recognise 
the  reprcsotitative  of  a  lur;;o  class  of  indiviiluals 
whose  named  do  not  pass  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  lie  may  Ix; 
taken  as  a  type, — ^the  happiest  and  the  beatk— of 


that  station  to  which  he  Iwlonged.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  tliat  every  man  can  be  a  William  Col- 
lins, can  1)0  so  celebrated  or  so  prosperous ;  but  cer- 
tainly every  man  of  ordinaiy  ability  and  ordinary 
opportunity  may  ho])e  to  bo  a  William  Collins  in 
dt'gree,  and  mav  emulate  that  ch<>erful  industry, 
that  patient  and  untiring  perseverance,  that  con- 
tentment with  moderate  success,  that  amiability  of 
disposition,  that  even  uncomplaining  good  temper, 
that  ])rudent  hoarding  of  resources,  which  went  bo 
far  to  give  him  the  eminence  he  atuiined.  and  wliieh 
certainly  constituted,  mucli  more  than  any  superior 
abilities  with  which  he  was  gifted  by  nature,  Die 
prosperity  of  a  remarkably  even,  useful  and  Ohri*- 
tian  life. — liritcainia. 
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The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  Lexiecn, 
containing  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  et^erg 
Word  and  Inflexion  contained  in  the  Ola  Tcstor 
meni  Hcripturea^  precitelg  as  they  occur  in  the 
Sacred  7exf^  icith  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
each  Word  and  Lexicographical  Illtistration  of  the: 
Meaning* ;  a  Compltte  Series  of  the  Jlebrew  afid 
Chaldee  Paradigms^  with  Grammatical  JRnnarks 
and  Explanations,  Quarto,  pp.  90.  Samuel 
Bageter  and  Sons.    London,  1848. 

Tho  publishers  of  this  volume  state  that  it  has 
oocupiod  upwards  of  seven  years  of  unremitting  la- 
bor on  the  part  of  its  author.  Any  competent  per- 
son who  bhull  read  the  above  title-page  with  atten- 
tion will  be  aware  that  tlio  compass  of  labor  in- 
volved in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme  must 
have  been  so  great  as  to  have  been  appalling  to  any 
mind  possessing  no  more  than  the  ordinary  powers 
of  application.  Not  only  to  Biblical  students,  but 
even  ti>  advanced  scholars  in  tliis  department,  tho 
work  is  a  boon  of  great  value.  The  Lexicon,  which 
extends  to  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  in  double 
columns,  is  {Yreccdcd  by  a  grammatical  introduc- 
tion of  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  The  volimie  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  the  oversight,  to  preclude 
errors  of  the  ])ress,  appears  to  have  been  most  vigi- 
lant and  successful. 

In  an  analytical  Lexicon,  the  groat  object  is  to 
give  the  etymology  and  tlie  signification  of  words. 
We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  complete  than 
the  process  by  which  thot^o  results  are  amied  at  in 
the  present  work.  The  entire  body  of  words  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  exactly  as  they 
are  found  in  the  text,  have  been  thrown  into  alpha- 
betical order;  so  that  each,  accompanied  by  its  pre- 
fixes, suffixes,  and  under  every  modification  of  form, 
may  be  iumiediutely  found  by  the  simplest  0})era- 
tion.  Each  word,  thus  arranged,  is  cuncisely  but 
t\A\y  parsed,  and  its  composition  explained,  and  its 
lumple  form  and  root  given ;  and  wliatevcr  neces- 
sary information  is  not  found  in  any  case  in  the 
Lexicon  is  supplied  by  a  reference  tu  the  grammati- 
cal introduction  and  the  tables  of  paradigms.  The 
signification  of  the  words  is  given  under  their  re- 
spective roots,  which  are  always  indicated  in  tlie 
analvsis  of  each  form.  In  addition  to  the  various 
sigmfications  of  each  root,  a  synoptical  ILst  of  all  the 
words  derived  from  each  is  given,  to  aid  tlie  student 
in  remembering  tlie  connection  between  tlie  root  and 
its  derivative.^.  Altogether,  it  is  a  volume  which 
should  have  its  place  in  the  library  of  every  man 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  language  which  is  not 
only  more  ancient  tlian  any  otlier  known  to  us,  but 
which  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction 
transcendent  in  its  influence  and  wortli. — British 
Quarterly  Jicvicv, 


Exact  Philosophy.    Books  I.  and  JI.    By  Dr.  H. 
F.  Halle. 

The  design  of  this  work  appears  to  be  to  divest 
natural  philosophy  of  all  the  terms  which  it  has 
borrowed  from  moral  science.  Dr.  Halle  wishes  to 
show  a  dif-jmrity  between  tlic  known  qualities  of 
intelligence  and  the  known  componont.s  of  physics, — 
and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  tiieir  analogy.  Here- 
in, the  author  undervalues  tho  office  ond  autliority 
of  the  imiiginntion.  He  condemns  as  ''mythical" 
and  "  legendary*'  everj-  attem|.it  at  illustrating  one 
by  meana  of  tho  other — and  m  this  way  would  de- 


prive matter  of  all  "  life,"  **  energy,"  "  ftction,**  *•  ope- 
ration/' ''property,*'  or  any  other  attribute  that  can 
be  predicated  of  mind.  He  coins  terms  of  con- 
tempt for  ail  useful  knowledge  forms  of  literary 
composition  in  relation  to  science — such  as '  Modem 
Mythology,'  'Modem  Legendary  Pathology,'  'The 
Modem  C&acular,'  ^x., — and  insists  upon  a  stricter 
observance  of  "  the  laws  of  exact  reasoning.**  That 
there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  popular  treatises 
must  be  confessed ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this, 
at  least  as  one  of  the  causes,  that  series  of  works 
originally  well  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  for  a  long  period  received  with 
encouragement,  have  lately  decreased  so  much  in 
circulation.  They  were  hastily  written,  and  phrases 
were,  accordingly,  adopted  and  repeated  without 
sufficient  thought.  Meanwhile,  the  light  of  philoso 
phy  has  been  from  other  quarters  shed  upon  the 
whole  field  of  intelligence,  and  has  produced  discon- 
tent with  compilations  that  copied  the  verbiage  of 
extinct  systems.  It  were  well  if  Dr.  Hallo  had 
himself  written  in  a  style  less  affected ;  his  work 
would  have  possessed  greater  positive  utility  in  its 
increased  intelligibility.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  toans- 
late  it  into  our  ordinary  dialect.  Of  his  caraestnese 
and  sincerity,  tlierc  need  be  no  doubt— and  his 
strictures  upon  Mill,  Lewes  and  Comte  are  not  with- 
out their  value. — Atlicnoeum. 
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LORD    MELBOURNE. 
Biographicfd  JVbtices  of  Lord  Melbourne.     London :  1848. 


TiiKRE  are  some  men,  of  whom,  if  wc  value 
their  memory,  it  U  important  to  produce,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  world  has  heard 
that  they  are  no  more,  a  just  appreciation. 
We  mean  men  id  whose  characters  the  lights 
and  shadows  were  in  a  certain  degru'e  vague 
and  unsettled,  and  whose  manner  was  fre- 
quently confounded  with  a  nature  or  mind  of 
which  it  was  hut  a  false  and  siiperGcial  index. 

Certain  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  get  up  early,  who  have  always 
their  watch  in  their  hand,  who  rush  from 
committee  room  to  committee  room,  and 
rarely  miss  any  division  on  any  subject, 
are  generally  considered  by  their  family, 
nnd  sometimes  by  their  acquaintances,  and 
even  ordinary  lookers-on,  as  men  of  business 
and  activity.  The  Peer  whom  we  arc  now 
mourning,  was  not  a  man  of  this  class :  his 
estcrnul  habits  were,  in  appearance,  those  of 
indolence  ;  he  went  into  society  in  the  even- 
ing ;  he  had  the  air  of  a  lounger  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  attended  indifferently  to  things  of 
small  importance  ;  and  consequently  be  was 
called  idle,  and  for  many  yeara  of  his  life 
decried  as  idle,  by  a  vast  variety  of  peiBons 
yOLXTL   KO.  m.  1» 


who  were  far  less  usefully  employed  than 
himself.  During  this  time  he  read  more  and 
thought  more  than  perhaps  any  person  of  his 
own  station  and  standing.  Ills  knowledge  of 
the  clnesical  languiiges  rendered  their  most 
difficult  uutbora  na  familiar  to  him  as  if  they 
had  written  in  yrench  or  in  English  ;  and 
his  mind  was  imbued  witli,  and  constantly 
brooding  over  those  writings  which  best  re- 
cord t!ic  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  antiquity. 
In  modem  historj-  and  literature  there  was 
hardly  any  work  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted ;  and  all  the  nice  points  and  dogmas 
of  theology  were  perpetually  turned  over  by 
his  inquisitive  and  speculative  mind.  IIis 
morning's  ride,  indeed,  whs  often  as  serious 
an  occupation  to  him,  na  were,  to  Pliny,  the 
two  hours  which  he  passed  in  a  darlc  room, 
and  which  he  considered,  though  he  was 
merely  thinking,  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  day's  labors.  By  this  quiet  process  of 
study  and  thought  he  gradually  brought  his 
mind  to  an  elevaled  level,  all  beneath  which  ■ 
he  considered  mean  and  worthless  ;  all  above, 
visionary  and  citravaganl.  Popular  clamor 
and  aristocratic  pretcnuon  were  alike  dis- 
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tasteful  to  him  ;  mere  honors  he  despised ; 
"  the  grand  simple"  which  the  famous  Duke 
of  Queensbury,  then  Earl  of  March,  gave  to 
George  Selwyn  as  the  beau-ideal  of  taste,  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  understanding. 

Such  was  the  statesman  whose  career  and 
character  we  are  now  about  to  sketch — a 
statesman  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  public  to  understand  from  afar,  and  whom 
it  was  even  difficult  for  those  who  liad  only 
casual  opportunities  of  approaching  him  to 
judge  with  correctness. 

The  late  Viscount  Melbourne  was  bom  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1779  ;  being  at  this  time 
the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Melbourne,  a 
nobleman  not  particularly  remarkable  him- 
self, but  married  to  a  lady  celebrated  in  her 
day  for  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  the 
strength  of  her  understanding.  The  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb,  lived  much  in  the 
world,  but  took  little  interest  in  poHtics. 
Mr.  William  Lamb,  intended  for  a  profession, 
was  sent  in  the  mean  time  to  Eaton,  Glasgow, 
and  Cambridge ;  and  so  distinguished  himself 
at  these  places  by  his  abilities,  that  in  1802 
Mr.  Fox,  over  the  gracious  and  politic  patron 
of  rising  merit,  drew  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  youthful  scholar  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  one  of  his  university  composi- 
tions.* 

In  1805  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb  died,  and  Mr. 
William  Lamb  having  thus  become  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  family,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  talents,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  already  known  there,  and  as 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  benches, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Grenville  Adminis- 
tration to  move  the  address  to  the  Crown  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1 806.  W'ith 
an  appearance  strikingly  handsome,  a  deliv- 
ery bold  and  energetic,  and  a  style  evidently 
formed  with  care,  but  not  (as  is  frequently 


♦  Mr.  Fox,  March  16,  1802.  Character  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  passage  is  one  taken  from 
an  essay  on  the  ''Progressive  Improvements  of 
Mankind  "  an  oration  dehvered  by  Mr.  Lamb  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  17  th  Decem- 
ber, 1708.  Mr.  Fox  says — **  I  will  conclutle  with 
applying  to  the  present  occasion  a  beautiful  passage 
from  the  speech  of  a  very  young  orator.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  savor  too  much  of  the  sanguine 
views  of  youth  to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  philonophi- 
cal  inquiry ;  but  it  is  at  least  cheering  and  consola- 
tory, and  that  in  this  instance  it  may  be  so  exempli- 
iiei  is,  I  am  confident,  the  sincere  wish  of  every 
man  who  hears  me.  *  Crime,'  says  he, '  is  a  curse 
only  to  the  period  in  which  it  is  successful ;  but 
virtue,  whether  fortunate  or  otherwise,  blesses  not 
only  its  own  age,  but  remotest  posterity,  and  is  aa 
beneficial  by  ita  example,  as  by  its  immediate  ef- 


the  case  with  young  orators)  too  studied  and 
adorned,  he  made  on  this  occasion  a  great 
impression  ;  and  if  the  Whigs  had  remained 
in  power,  he  would  have  been  named  to  an 
important  situation  under  them.  As  it  was, 
he  followed  the  party  into  opposition ;  and 
there  remained  for  some  time — the  bitter 
and  not  undistinguished  antagonist  of  the 
men  who  had  ridden  into  authority  on  the 
old  King's  prejudices.* 

Many  years  did  not,  however,  elapse 
without  producing  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  aJQfairs.  The  illness  of  I^ng  George 
IIL,  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Regent,  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  the  various  attempts  which  were  then 
made  to  form  a  mixed  administration,  gave  a 
new  color  to  questions,  and  a  new  position 
to  persons.  Great  military  successes  abroad 
— serious  disturbances  at  home  followed. 

Amidst  these  events  Mr.  Lamb  gradually 
ceased  to  act  as  a  party  man,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley,  became 
conspicuous  for  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
verge  of  the  two  contending  factions.  The 
latter  sat  with  the  Tories,  but  frequently 
spoke  for  the  Whigs ;  the  former  sat  with 
Whigs,  but  spoke  frequently  for  the  Tories. 
Both,  then  young,  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  held  a  high  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were 
frequently  complimented  for  their  great  res- 
pectability, talents,and  independence.!  Their 
principles  were  the  same — an  inclination 
rather  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  Gov- 
ernment than  to  give  any  great  extension  to 
popular  power ;  but  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  Government  as  constituted  should  be 
conducted  with  justice  and  intelligence ;  that 
all  monopolies,  whether  in  trade  or  religion, 
ought  to  be  modified  or  abolished,  and  that 
the  general  policy  of  our  civil  administration 
at  home,  and  of  our  affairs  abroad,  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  great 
empire,  eminently  commercial  and  under  the 

*  In  1807,  he  seconded  Mr.  Brand's  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  late  change  of  ministry.  In  1810.  Sec 
Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices. 

f  See  the  debates  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  1 1th 
March,  1818,  and  Lord  Brougham  s  speech,  of  wliich 
the  following  is  an  extract :  *'  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  regret  to  him,  and  to  tliose  with  whom  liis 
honorable  friend  was  generally  in  the  habit  uf  act- 
ing, that  a  person  of  lus  (Mr.  Iamb's)  great  rcs])ect- 
ability — ^that  a  person  of  so  much  weight  in  that 
House  and  in  the  country,  from  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  talents,  and  his  character,  should  have 
lent  himself  to  the  support  of  such  a  measure  as 
that  which  was  now  under  cooaideratioo." 
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Bway  of  free,  but  not  of  democratic  institu- 
tions.* 

These  opinions,  though  not  precisely  Whig 
nor  Tory,  were  in  reality  becoming,  about 
this  time,  the  opinions  of  the  day ;  and  al- 
ready i|i  men's  minds  was  shadowed  out  the 
idea  of  a  new  party,  as  the  centre  at  which 
the  Liberal  Conservative  and  Conservative 
liberal  were  at  last  to  meet.  In  1827  such 
a  party  was  formed,  and  in  power.  Mr. 
Canning  was  its  first  leader  ;  Mr.  Huskinson 
its  second ;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland  under  the 
one,f  held  it  as  long  as  the  other  continued 
to  serve  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration— that  is,  until  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  East  Retford  m  1828.  ];  All  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  rupture  which  then 
took  place,  have  been  so  much  before  the 

Sublic,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
ilate  upon  them ;  but  we  do  think  it  worth 
while  to  mention  a  fact  not  generally  known — 
viz :  that,  in  the  summer  of  1 830,  Mr.  Hus- 
kinson was  asked  whether  he  and  his  friends 
would  accept  office,  and  returned  for  answer 
a  declaration  that  the  support  thus  solicited 
could  not  be  given  to  any  ministry  which  did 
not  include  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 
This  declaration  is  notable,  inasmuch  as  it 
ranged  a  body  of  eminent  political  men,  who 
had  of  late  years  stood  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  frankly  by  the  side  of  the 
acknowledged  Whig  leaders.  It  was  also 
timely.  The  death  of  George  IV.  took  place 
at  this  moment.  It  occasioned  new  elections, 
whilst  the  angry  feelings  created  by  the  bill 
lor  granting  lioman  Ciitholic  emancipation 
were  still  at  their  height.  The  Torj'  candi- 
dates had  their  old  committees  disorganized, 
and  their  old  speeches  thrown  in  tKeir  teeth. 
A  more  than  usual  number  of  Whigs,  but 
especially  a  more  than  usual  number  of  per- 
sons neither  exclusively  Whig  nor  Tory,  and 
therefore  open  to  the  impression  of  passing 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  181C,  1817,  1818. 

+  Tliia  oflFer  of  Mr.  Canning's  was  the  more  flut- 
tenng,  since  Mr.  Lamh,  who  liad  just  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Staffordshire,  for  which  he 
had  been  elected  member  in  181  ^,  was  not  at  the 
time  in  Parliament,  and  had  to  be  returned  for  a 
Government  borough. 

J  We  may  mention  as  a  fact  that  comes  within 
our  own  personal  knowledge,  that  when  Mr.  Lamb's 
resignation  was  pending,  ho  received  a  message  from 
a  very  high  authority,  stating  that  the  king  was 
▼ery  anxious  that  Mr.  Lamb  should  remain  in  office, 
and  observing,  that  in  this  case  he  would  of  course 
bo  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabuiet  Mr.  Lamb  had 
not  voted  with  Mr.  Huskinson  on  the  question  of  the 
East  Ketford  franchise,  but  he  declined  at  once  lis- 
tening to  the  Buggesticxi. 


events,  appeared  on  the  hustings  and  were 
successful.* 

It  was  when  these  elections  were  actually 
going  on,  that  there  arrived  the  startling  news 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  ;  a  revolution  made 
in  opposition  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put 
down  the  constituted  liberties  of  France ; 
and  which,  being  achieved  with  a  heroism  and 
concluded  with  a  moderation  rare  in  history, 
created,  even  among  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate men,  such  an  enthusiasm,  in  favor  of 
reforms  calculated  to  extend  the  principle  of 
self-government,  as,  since  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  had  not  been  felt  within  these 
realms. 

Parliament  met  amidst  the  fall  on  all  sides 
of  governments  which  had  abused  or  over- 
stretched their  authority,  and  amidst  the 
almost  universal  rise  of  constitutions  or  the 
extension  of  constitutional  privileges.  No- 
where was  the  cause  of  the  people  lost 
amidst  the  excesses  of  the  mob.  The  heart 
of  England  swelled  with  a  generous  emulation. 
"  WJiy,"  said  Englishmen,  "  when  men 
throughout  the  world  are  asserting  their  rights 
and  amending  their  institutions ;  why  should 
we  not  improve  and  renovate  ours  ?"  That  a 
ruined  house  or  a  decayed  tree  or  a  green 
mound  should  have  a  representative  in  Par- 
liament, and  that  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
should  not,  was,  in  sooth,  an  inconsistency 
which,  in  a  moment  of  general  change,  might 
seem  well  worthy  of  correction.  Our  country, 
it  is  true,  had  won  its  way  to  wealth  and 
to  greatness  in  spite  of  such  defects  or  sin- 
gularities in  its  form  of  government.  For. 
in  fact,  if  you  establish  a  public  assembly, 
and  give  to  that  assembly  the  free  right  of 
discussion ;  in  whatever  way  it  is  created, 
out  of  whatever  elements  it  is  compared,  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nation  in  which  it 
resides  will  become  visible  in  it ;  and  such 
assembly  will  assume,  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment, a  popular  character,  and  become,  upon 
the  whole,  the  advocate  of  popular  rights. 
The  council  of  Castille,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  the  early  assemblies  of  our  own  war- 
like barons,  are  proofs  of  this  general  princi- 
ple. But  a  great  and  civilized  nation  requires 
not  only  to  have  its  wants  supplied  but  its 
reason  satisfied ;  and  when  a  Itaoment  comes 
in  which  some  absurditv  in  its  condition  is 
made  manifest,  and  thero  appears  a  probabil- 
ity that  that  absurdity  can  safely  be  removed, 
no  argument  drawn  from  the  past  will 
withstand  the  instant  cry  for  its  abolition. 


*  A  pamj)hlet  by  Lord  Dover,  in  1880,  gives  a 
very  aoonrate  account  of  these  elections. 
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Thus,  when  the  new  parliament  met,  the 
(Icmaud  for  parliamentaiy  reform  was  over- 
whelming. The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt 
that  his  government  was  not  the  government 
which  ought  to  grant  such  a  reform,  and  he 
retired.  Lord  Grey  was  entnisted  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  administnition.  The 
noble  earl  desired,  at  this  critical  moment,  to 
construct  his  cabinet  on  the  broadest  bnsis. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  as  representative 
of  the  lladical  party,  was  made  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Wynn,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  once  powerful  Grenville 
party,  became  Secretary  at  War ;  the  Whigs 
of  eminence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
stations  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Huskinson,* 
unfortunately,  had  no  longer  to  be  provided 
for :  a  melancholy  accident  had  not  long 
since  deprived  England  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  took  the  Foreign 
Office ;  Mr.  Charles  Grant  the  India  Board  ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  assumed  this 
title  since  the  demise  of  his  father  two  years 
before,  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Departm.jnt.  At  this  moment,  the 
country  was  ravaged  with  mysterious  fires ; 
and  there  seemed  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
general  agrarian  insurrection.  The  state  of 
the  metropolis  itself  wils  so  alarming  that  the 
late  premier — a  man  not  given  to  unnecessary 
fears — ^had  considered  it  unsafe,  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  quitting  the  government,  for 
the  king  to  attend  the  lord  mayor's  dinner  in 
the  city.  Lord  Grey  could  not  safely  have 
chosen  an  incapable  man  to  guide  the  course 
of  internal  administration  at  such  a  time  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  selection  soon  became  ap- 
parent. During  the  eventful  period  of  which 
we  have  been  8^eaking,and  during  the  periods, 
as  eventful,  which  shortly  afterward  succeed- 
ed, the  peace  of  the  country  was  steadily 
preserved. 

In  1830  and  1831,  the  agricultural  dis- 
turbances were  suppressed.  In  1832,  the 
political  unions  in  towns  disappeared. 

But  where  excitement  has  once  existed  it 
does  not  easily  or  immediately  subside.  Tlie 
trade-unions  followed  the  political  unions, 
and  in  1834  a  petition  from  these  societies 
was  escortedHhrough  London  by  an  assem- 
blage of  about  100,000  persons.  But  on  its 
being  carried  to  the  Home  Office,  the  petition 
was  calmly  refused  acceptance,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 


•  Lord  Dudley,  whoso  health  was  at  this  time 
tlready  affected,  was  the  only  important  member  of 
Mr.  HuflkinsQD*!  party  omitted  in  this  distribution  of 

offloe. 


and  the  leaders  of  the  procession,  who  had 
borne  it  triumphantly  in  by  the  front  door 
of  the  department,  had  to  beg  permission  to 
convey  it  out  again  by  a  back  door  into  a 
hackney-coach.  On  this  occasion,  the  reso- 
lute indifference  of  the  Government,  and  the 
composure  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was 
lookinof  out  of  the  window  of  his  office  at 
Whitehall  upon  the  scene  beneath — the  very 
absence  from  the  streets  of  the  soldiery  and 
police,  who  were  known  to  be  prepared 
though  invisible,  awed  the  multitude  into  a 
sense  of  their  insignificance  ;  and  if  among 
the  immense  masses  of  men  that  were  suffered 
to  pass  quietly  through  our  tranquil  and  well 
guarded  city,there  were  any  who  had  hoped  to 
work  out  from  this  demonstration  any  objects 
of  violence,  they  went  back  to  their  homes 
and  remained  there  for  years  under  a  full 
conviction  of  their  impotence,  and  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  schemes  they  had  meditated. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  the 
theme  of  universal  praise :  indeed,  we  have 
dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length,  since  we  know 
that  it  weighed  considerably  with  King  Wil- 
liam when  he  had  subsequently  to  select  a 
new  prime  minister. 

We  return  from  this  digression. 

Lord  Grey  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
office,  when  his  famous  Reform  Bill  was 
introduced  to  Parliament.  In  him  this  act 
was  one  of  singular  consistency ;  it  closed  a 
long  pohtical  life,  with  a  proposition  almost 
identical  with  that  with  which  his  distin- 
guished public  career  may  be  said  to  have 
opened.  With  many,  however,  in  his  admin- 
istration the  C4ise  was  different.  Neither 
Lord  Melbourne,  nor  those  with  whom  he 
was  most  connected,  had  ever  been  parlia- 
mentary reformers.  Lord  Melbounie  espe- 
cially had  distinguished  himself  in  more  than 
one  contest  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  this 
very  subject.  Many  were  curious  to  see  the 
course  that  he  would  now  take.  It  was  bold 
and  statesman- like.  "  I  have  been  against 
reform,"*  was  his  argument,  *'  when  it  was  a 
question  of  theory ;  and  speculative  men 
were  for  unsettling  the  public  mind,  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  constitution,  which,  however  de- 
fective, was  a  noble  work,  under  the  benefit 
of  which  we  have  grown  to  a  great  eminence 
among  nations;  but  when  I  find  what  was 
formerly  a  question  of  doctrine  among  a  few 
theorists,  has  become  the  prevaiUng  idea 
among  great  masses  of  the  English  people  ; 


*  We  bav«  not  space  to  quote  his  language,  but 
w«  giva  ill  mitiiui^. 
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when  I  know  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  general  results  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, tliere  is  a  determination  to  deal  with 
the  particular  abuses  in  it — I  cannot  deny 
that  those  abuses  exist.  Tiie  dangers  I 
apprehended  were  not  from  this  form  of 
government  or  that,  but  from  men  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lived.  This  evil  has  now  come 
to  pass ;  and  we  must  deal  with  it,  not  as 
constitutional  scholiasts,  but  as  practical 
statesmen.  For  the  same  reason  then,  that 
I  would  have  done  nothing  formerly,  I  would 
do  nothing  small  or  inefficient  now ;  on  the 
same  grounds  that  I  would  not,  some  years 
back,  have  encouraged  dissatisfaction — on 
these  grounds  I  would  now  satisfy." 

Hardly  had  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  when 
Lord  Grey,  weakened  by  declining  years, 
mortified  by  the  loss  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Gralmm,  and  annoved  and  vexed 
by  small  disputes  and  cabals  among  his  per- 
sonal friends,  came  to  the  wise  resolution  of 
leavini',  unblemished  bv  future  chanct's,  the 
greiit  monument  he  had  raised  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  to  the 
premiership.  Some  whi)  saw  public  aft'airs 
from  a  distance  might  Ix;  surprised ;  ])ut  n<?arer 
spectators  had  tlieir  expectations  realized.  We 
ourselvcjs  remember  conversing;  about  a  vear 
previously  with  Lord  Durham  on  the  pf)>5«i- 
bility  of  Lord  Grey's  dtfmLse  or  retirement, 
and,  on  inquiring  from  him  who,  in  such  a 
case,  he  tliought  would  be  named  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ?  Lord  Durham,  remarka- 
ble for  his  acute  and  instinctive  judgment, 
said  at  once,  "  Lord  Melbounie  !'* 

A  great  change,  however,  had  by  this  time 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  tlie  Sovereii^n. 
His  reign  had  commenced  amidst  appalling 
event** ;  he  had  seen  a  kiiu;  whose  arms  h.nd 
l>een  just  crowned  by  victory,  and  whose  pre- 
tentions were  upheld  by  the  clergy  and  nobili- 
ty of  the  land,  placing  himself  across  tlu^  path 
of  politicjil  improvement,  and  borne  down 
by  the  onward  march  of  his  people  :  and  he 
had  witnessed  that  people  after  their  triumph 
— not  niising  up  new  edifices  in  politics  iind 
morals,  of  Babel-like  heiifht  and  fanciful  con- 
struct  ion,  but  deepening  and  strengthening 
the  old  and  recognized  foundations  of  govern- 
ment and  society.  There  was  much  in  all 
this  to  excite  fear  as  to  resLst^mce,  and  to 
soothe  apprehension  as  to  concession. 

King  William,  therefore,  had  allowed  the 
Reform  Bill  to  be  brought  forward  without 
opposition  on  his  part,  and  had  even  sanction- 
ed the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  ensured 
its  being  carried.    This  monarch,  however. 


whilst  meaning  well  to  hi;-*  country ;  whilst 
wishing  his  people  to  be  free  and  powerful, 
had  no  distinct  conceptions  of  his  own,  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  nation  he  had  to  govern, 
nor  as  to  the  state  of  that  public  opinion  by 
which  he  had  to  be   governed.     His  royal 
consort,  and  many  of  those  in  his  personal 
intimacy,  were  beset  by  the  most  gloomy 
fears.     The  conduct  of  the  Peers  could  not 
but  influence  his  mind.     As  earlv  as  1 8'S2  he 
had  misgivings.     For  a  moment   there  was 
even  then  a  question  of  a  new  administration. 
The  patriotic  prudence  of  the  gieat  leaders 
of  the   Opposition,  as  well  as  the  resolute 
determination  of  those  in  power,  saved  the 
country  from  this  crisis  ;  but  the  feeling  that 
had  nearly  provoked  it  n^mained  ;  and,  after 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey,  whose  dignity 
of  character  and  loftv  bearin"f  had  alwavs 
exercised  great  influence  over  his  conlenipo- 
raries,  it  very  much   increased.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondiTed  at,  that  on  Lord 
Althorp's  removal  from  the  leadei*ship  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  cr. used  in  1834  by  Lord 
Spencer's  death,  the  Sovereign  thouLjIit  he 
saw  an  oceasiun  to  chan're  ihe  u^oveniiiient, 
in  an  event  which  had  so  much  weiikened  it. 
At  a  first  glnnce,  the  time  for  this  attempt 
seemed  well  selected.     The  s])irit  of  1 830  no 
longer  moved   upon  the  great  waters  ;  the 
storm  which,  at  thai  peiiod,  agitated  Europe 
had  sul.isided  ;    the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
Reform  in   Knf^land — wJiat  enthusi.ism  has 
lasted  ? — hjid    calmed   down.     The    Liberal 
party  in  England  was  also,  in  a  certain  degree, 
bn.iken  up :  some  of  its  most  eminent  mem- 
bers had  seceded  from  it.     But  though  pop- 
ular feelinir  had  beirun  to  ebb,  the   tide  of 
reaction  hvA  not  vet  fuUv  set  in  ;  and  the 
short-lived  administration  then  formed,  only 
served    to  show  the  great  temper,  exlraordi- 
narv  skill,  and  infatiu^able  industrv  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  as  a  parliamentary  U-ader.     In   a  few 
months   Sir.   R.    Peel   resigned   ollice ;  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  who,  on  qr.iiting  jiower,  had 
refused  the  (Jarter  and  a  higher  |)lace  in  the 
peerage,  now  once  more  became  Fiist  Lord 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  circumsUmces  under  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne reassumed  this  ])osition  were  ver)' 
difticidt  and  adverse.  In  th(^  House  of  Lords 
there  was  against  the  Government  a  power- 
ful majority,  supported  by  on(?  of  the  most 
formidable  masters  of  dignified  argument  and 
bitinir  sarcasm  that  ever  shone  in  that  assem- 
bly.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
a  powerful  minority,  led  by  the  most  skillful 
and  accomj)lished  debater  of  modern  times, 
and  which  had  always  at  its  command  the 
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fiery  genius  of  Lord  Stanley — the  well-con- 
sidered and  impressive  eloquence  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  difficulties  in 
the  legislative  assemblies  were  increased  by 
difficulties  at  court,  and  by  difficulties  yet 
more  serious  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  O'Conncll  was  at  this  period  su- 
preme. To  great  abilities,  marvellous  activity 
and  energy,  and  an  extraordinary  gift  of  pop- 
ular eloquence — his  eloquence,  in  our  opinion, 
was  not  adapted  to  any  other  audience  than 
an  excited  or  ciisily  excitable  mob^this  sin- 
gular man  united  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  identification  with,  the  Irish  character. 
By  these  qualities  and  by  long  .service  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-citizens, he  had  obtained  an  almost  super- 
natural power  over  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people.  Almost  alone  of  all  demagogues 
known  in  history,  he  was  able  to  re-collect 
and  confine  within  his  ^olian  cell  the  tem- 
pest and  the  hurricane,  which  anon  he  could 
let  loose  over  the  minds  of  his  imaginative 
countr}'men. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  judge  Mr. 
O'Connoll  with  impartiality.  We  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  patriot  at  heart,  and  to  have 
had  noble  and  wise  desires  for  his  country's 
welfare ;  but  we  believe  liim  also  to  have 
been  careless  as  to  the  means  for  accomplish- 
ing his  ends.  His  political  life  was  tinged 
with  the  policy  of  that  distinguished  but  dan- 
gerous order  in  which  his  religion  has  found, 
at  times,  her  ablest  but  most  unscrupulous 
champions.  The  truth  of  his  doctrines,  we 
firmly  believe,  he  weighed  and  confided  in ; 
but  the  truth  of  his  words  and  sayings,  he 
never  for  one  moment  considered.  His  lan- 
guage, moreover,  was  as  coarse  and  virulent 
as  that  of  the  early  disputants  in  theological 
controversy ;  and  his  manner  cringing  or 
overbearing,  according  as  it  suited  his  mo- 
mentary objects.  Such  a  cliaracter  was 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  an  English  gentleman, 
but  it  was  to  be  turned  to  good  purposes,  if 
possible,  by  an  English  statesman.  Resist- 
ance to  "  the  great  Agitator"  had  been  tried 
by  his  ablest  opponents  ;  but  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  have  ended  by  his  complete 
triumph  in  the  act  of  1829.  Conciliation 
was  now  essayed ;  and  its  evident  effects  in 
the  sister  kingdom  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
decrease  of  our  army,  the  increased  strength 
and  popularity  of  our  authority,  and  the 
diminished  importance  of  the  powerful  indi- 
vidual whom  we,  for  the  first  time,  treated 
with  consideration.  Party  spirit  and  religious 
prejudice,  however,  look  little  at  results  ;  and 
hing  William  died  at  the  moment  when  the 


force  of  the  Government  was  almost  expend- 
ed. A  new  reign  gave  it  new  strength ; 
but  it  also  devolved  on  its  leader  a  more 
difficult  and  responsible  duty  than  any  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  charged. 

A  young  and  female  Sovereign  inherited 
the  throne  ;  a  t^rincess  whose  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  but  whase  imder- 
standing  could  not  yet  have  been  formed  to 
the  science  of  government.  Lord  Melbourne 
had  to  gain  authority  over  the  mind  of  his 
young  Sovereign,  and  to  exercise  that  author- 
ity in  such  a  manner  as  should  at  once  satisfy 
the  popular  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader, 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  which 
he  was  bound  in  duty  to  protect.  It  was  in 
this  new  sphere,  for  which  Providence  seemed 
to  have  created  and  educated  him,  that  his 
various  qualities,  talents,  and  acquirements 
were  most  usefully  exercised,  and  most  emi- 
nently displayed.  Had  he  been  merely  a  dry, 
matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  or  a  mere  man 
of  book-acquired  knowledge,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  wearied  instead  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  his  royal  scholar ;  had  he  been  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure,  he  might  have  amused 
and  captivated,  but  he  coiJd  not  have  in- 
structed one  on  whose  knowledge  of  her 
duties  depended  in  no  small  degree  the  fate 
of  millions  ;  had  he  been  a  violent  party  man, 
he  would  have  entered  upon  his  task  with  a 
warped  and  partial  judgment.  With  demo- 
cratical  tendencies  he  would  have  lowered  the 
just  infiuence  of  the  monarchy ;  with  mon- 
archical tendencies  he  might  have  instilled 
dangerous  doctrines  into  the  breast  of  the 
sovereign.  But  with  a  lofty  equanimity  of 
judgment,  he  happily  combined  great  charm 
of  manner,  great  experience  of  the  world, 
great  knowledge  acquired  from  reading  and 
reflection.  It  was  these  various  endowments, 
— each  of  which  was  required  for  his  office, 
and  all  of  which  united,  fitted  him  so  pecu- 
liarly for  it — ^that  made  him  at  once  a  minister 
and  a  guide  so  well  suited  to  the  beginning  of 
what  we  trust  will  be  the  long,  as  well  as 
glorious,  reign  of  our  present  Queen.  In- 
deed, he  devoted  almost  entirely  the  latter 
years  of  his  official  career  to  the  task  of 
instructing  his  Royal  Mistress  in  the  exercise 
of  her  important  functions.  Well  able  to 
bejir  other  responsibilities,  the  responsibility 
of  this  office  pressed  with  great  weight  upon 
him ;  more  especially  as  his  devotion  to  the 
Crown  was  rendered  more  intense  by  a  daily 
increasing  admiration  for  the  growing  virtues 
and  abilities  of  the  Sovereign.  Nevertheless, 
though  his  attention  to  the  palace  engrossed 
so  much  of  his  time  and  consideration,  he 
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sustained  with  spirit  the  leadership  of  the 
Lords,  and  kept  down  the  various  differences 
which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  in  his, 
as  they  are  in  every,  cabinet.  But  the  gen- 
ius of  representative  government  is  against 
the  long  administration  of  one  party ;  the 
nation  was  getting  tired  of  that  in  power; 
and  Lord  Melbourne's  government  in  1830 
had  only,  on  an  important  question,  a  majority 
of  four.    lie  resigned  his  situation. 

A  misunderstanding,  however,  respecting 
the  appointment  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, caused  her  Majesty  to  desist  from 
the  idea  of  forming  a  new  administration 
under  Sir.  R.  Peel,  and  to  command  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's services  anew.  His  return  to  office, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  a  sacrifice  as 
a  poUtician,  though  a  duty  as  a  subject. 

To  retain  it  long  was  impossible  ;  and  that 
he  did  so  for  two  years  was  a  singular  proof 
of  the  tact,  temper,  and  judgment  with 
which  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament carried  on  the  public  business 

Li  1841,  after  a  strenuous  but  vain  effort 
to  effect  some  modification  in  the  Com  Laws, 
Lord  Melbourne  finally  retired  from  his  high 
post,  predicting*  that  his  adversiirics  would 
be  obliged  to  claim  as  an  inhcriUmce,  the 
measure  they  had  successfully  opposed  ;  a 
prophecy  these  adversaries  ore  long  fulfilled 
at  the  expense  of  their  consistency  as  poli- 
ticians, but  to  their  honor  and  glory  as  true 
patriots. 

Li  the  following  year  he  was  first  attacked 
by  a  partial  paralysis,  arising  from  disorder 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  especially  from 
fatigue  of  the  brain;  a  melancholy  proof 
that  he  had  not  been  the  lazy,  indifferent  per- 
son that  some  have  idly  supposed.  From 
this  attack  he  rallied  to  a  considerable  degree ; 
and  though  his  spirits  in  the  morning  some- 
times drooped,  and  liis  faculties  shrank  from 
their  accustomed  exercise — in  the  evening, 
among  friends,  his  former  brilliant  gaiety, 
and  happy  and  ready  memory,  usually  re- 
turned to  him.  Up  to  the  very  last  he  con- 
tinued, when  he  could  no  longer  read  with 
facihty,  to  have  every  new  work  of  impor- 
tance read  to  him ;  never  cejising  to  feel 
warmly'for  the  well-being  of  his  country,  and 
testifying  pleasure  at  the  visits  of  his  old 
friends,  though  he  could  not  always  sustain  a 
conversation  with  them.  For  some  time 
death  had  been  visibly  preparing  its  approach : 


*  Lord  Melboumo  himself  had,  in  proposing  this 
measure,  yielded  towliat  he  considered  the  neces^iity 
of  the  times — acting  in  opposition  to  his  previous 
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he  died  at  his  family  seat,  at  Brocket  Hall» 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1848. 

As  a  minister — though  not  endowed  with 
that  determuied  will  and  spirit,  which  gave 
the  two  Pitts  almost  unlimited  control  over 
their  colleagues  and  the  country — he  had  still 
many  qualities  of  a  first-rate  kind,  and  which 
are  very  rarely  seen  combined :  a  tempera- 
ment cool  and  courageous ;  a  mind  dispassion- 
ate and  unprejudiced;  a  manner  remarkably 
good-humonjd  and  conciliatory ;  an  intellect 
of  a  high  order,  and  which  had  been  improved 
by  mcessant,  though  not  forced  cultivation. 
But  we  can  rarely  have  qualities  to  an  eminent 
degree,  which  do  not  verge  towards  defects. 
Accordingly,  the  extent  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
acquirements,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  understanding,  stood  in  one  sense  in  his 
way.  They  made  him  so  well  acquamted 
with  all  that  could  be  said  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  every  argument ;  they  presented  him 
so  clearly,  at  the  same  time,  the  dark  and 
bright  side  of  every  question — that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  judgment  was  to  underrate  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  deem  differences  between 
opinions  less  wide  and  less  important  than 
they  really  were.  It  is  remarkabh*,  how- 
eveV,  that  this  habit  of  mind,  while  it  gave 
moderation  to  his  judgment,  did  not  infuse 
irresolution  into  his  conduct.  Aware  that 
if  one  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  preference 
to  another,  it  must,  whether  only  a  little 
better  or  much  better  than  tlie  oppo.^ite  one, 
be  pursued  with  energy,  he  never,  after  hav- 
ing once  adopted  a  policy,  faltered  in  the 
execution  of  it. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  appoint- 
mtMits  ho  made  of  able  men  to  offices.  When 
Home  Secretary,  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill, 
the  Municipal  Bill,  and  that  of  Commission- 
ers of  In([uiry  into  Public  Charities,  were 
introduced  ;  and  his  appointments  under  them 
— free  from  all  bias  of  party — were  directed 
entirely  by  views  of  public  interest.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
also  remarkable  for  his  disinterested  use  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  taking  no  hon- 
ors for  himself,  nor  giving  offices  to  family 
connections. 

As  an  orator,  Lord  Melbourne  wanted  the 
abundance  of  expression,  the  copia  fandi,  the 
power  and  fullness  of  diction  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  his  friend  and  contempora- 
ry, Lord  Brougham ;  and  which  are  rarely 
acquired,  except  by  the  continual  study  and 
practice  of  the  forensic  art.  His  character 
and  mode  of  life  interfered  with  hb  being  a 
rhetorician  :  he  hiul  hardly  ever  spoken  but 
when  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
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own  character  or  the  puhlic  interest.  His 
speeches  consisted  for  tlie  most  part  of  short 
and  striking  sentences,  expressing  philosophi- 
cal views,  appealing  with  energy  to  the  in- 
stincts of  common  sense,  and  retorting  with 
haughty  boldness  and  gaiety  upon  an  adversa- 
ry's attack. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  (though  this 
seems  now  partly  forgotten)  he  was,  as  we 
have  said,  though  a  very  rare,  a  very  effec- 
tive speaker;  and,  as  he  hud  seldom  con- 
cluded one  of  his  phrases  in  that  assembly 
before  the  pause  was  covered  with  cheers,  a 
sort  of  hesitation  which  sometimes  inter- 
fered between  one  phrase  and  the  other  was 
little  noted.  In  the  cold  and  silent  audience 
of  the  House  of  Lords  this  defect  was  more 
visible,  especially  as  Lord  Melbourne  suc- 
ceeded to  a  position  which  Lord  Grey  had 
just  adorned  with  a  remarkably  continuous 
and  stately  flow  of  eloquence.  He  soon, 
however,  displayed  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  shinmg  qualities  of  a  debater ; — 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  audience ;  a 
frankness  and  good-nature  which  disarmed 
animosity ;  a  ready  wit  which  was  always  at 
hand  to  encounter  an  obstinate  antagonist ; 
and  such  sound  and  statesmanlike  views  on 
all  important  subjects,  as  gave  the  tone  of 
wisdom  to  his  raillerj^  and  the  air  of  dignity 
to  his  ease. 

In  the  Cabinet,  his  equable  disposition 
and  conciliatory  address  soothed  down  all 
angry  discussions ;  and  as  he  understood  all 
opmions,  and  could  see  into  all  personal  mo- 
tives, he  was  ever  ready  to  suggest  the  com- 
promise or  offer  the  satisfaction  that  was 
desired. 

In  society  he  was  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful and  agreeable  gentleman  that  the  present 
generation  can  remember. 

Evervthinjj  with  everv  bodv,  he  was  still 
always  himself.  He  could  meet  the  poli- 
tician, the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  the 
world,  each  on  his  own  ground,  and  did  so 
naturally  and  without  effort.  His  mirth  was 
constant  and  sparkling,  and  his  wit  of  that 
best  kind,  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  aptly  des- 
ignates by  saying,  "  We  have  never  enough 
of  it,  if  we  have  not  too  much.'* 

His  first  impulse  in  ordinary  conversation, 
was  to  treat  things  lightly;  he  had  no  idea 
of  wasting  seriousness ;  but  when  business 
really  presented  itself,  his  elastic  mind  recoil- 
ed immediately  to  the  form  required  by  the 
occasion.  At  such  times  he  drew  himself 
up ;  his  head  became  erect ;  his  eye  earnest ; 
hi8  lip  compressed  ;  no  frivolous  word  broke 
in  upon  what  he  had  to  hear  or  to  Bay ;  his 


attitude  and  manner,  a  moment  before  good- 
humored,  easy  and  arch,  became  at  once 
sober  and  impressive. 

His  person  and  countenance  were  always 
noble  and  manly ;  and  with  the  advance  of 
years  the  latter  gained  in  dignity.  In  some 
parts  of  his  habits  and  character,  he  resem- 
bled the  jovial,  good-humored,  practical  Sir 
R.  Walpole ;  in  others,  the  studious,  the 
speculative,  and  refining  Bolingbroke :  there 
was  a  great  deal,  indeed,  in  him  which  took 
one  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
ministers  of  a  time  when  politics  and  letters 
were  intermingled. 

Some  peculiarities  in  his  character  it  is 
here  the  moment  to  notice.  His  antipathy 
to  all  exaggeration  and  affectation,  and  the 
keen  glance  that  he  was  able  to  give  into 
the  motives  of  others ;  his  aptitude  to  detect 
hypocrisy  and  to  discount  false  sentimen- 
tality, established  in  his  own  mind  a  desire 
to  control  or  to  conceal  the  real  kindness  of 
his  disposition  ;  and  to  smile — as  if  with  the 
incredulity  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  he  derides — at  enthusiasm  or  disin- 
terestedness. 

Yet,  Lord  Melbourne's  view  of  mankind 
was  not  really  a  harsh  one.  In  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  memoir,  there  is  an  anecdote  of 
this  gentleman  having  once  asked  Mr.  Pitt 
whether  his  experience  as  Minister  had  in- 
duced him  to  think  well  or  ill  of  his  fellow- 
men.  IMr.  Pitt  answered,  "  Well ;"  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  when  told  this  anecdote  by  a 
friend,  and  asked  his  own  opinion,  replied — 
"  My  opinion  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Pitt's."  Nor 
was  he  inactive  and  unambitious,  as  we  have 
heard  it  stated,  from  a  feeling  that  nothing 
was  worthy  of  action  or  ambition.  The  fact 
is,  that  many  of  the  ordinary  motives  which 
stimulate  men,  did  not  stimulate  him ;  he 
was  so  utterly  without  vanity,  that  he  could 
not  even  comprehend  its  influence  upon 
others.  He  was  not,  consequently,  likely 
to  talk  or  to  act  merelv  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  figure.  For  everything  in  action 
which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  present  a  pos- 
sible, practical,  and  quick  result — for  every- 
thing in  ambition  which  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  hold  out  a  solid  and  prompt  reward — his 
understanding  had  no  sympathy.  The  busi- 
ness of  office,  of  government,  of  carrying  on 
society,  pleased  him  in  action  and  satisfied 
him  in  ambition. 

For  office,  therefore,  though  this  was  not 
generally  known,  he  was  an  ambitious  man  ; 
and  in  office,  though  he  still  wore  the  easy 
and  careless  manner  which  had  marked  him 
in   private  life,  those  who  knew  him  well, 
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knew  thai  his  mind  was  constantly  active  in 
considering  how  its  duties  were  best  to  be 
discharged.  This  point  in  liis  character  is 
worth  noticing,  because  it  gives  more  merit 
to  his  impartial  course  in  politics  to  his  many 
refusals  of  employment ;  and  shows  that  he 
was  firm  in  his  principles,  though  they  were 
adopted  without  enthusiasm. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  wishing  to  give 
this  article  the  air  of  an  eulogy,  we  think  that 
we  may  fairly  observe,  that  whilst  many 
have  illustrated  their  career  by  deeds  of 
greater  renown,  few  have  ever  gone  through 
a  distinguished  career  more  honorably.  A 
member  of  ParUament  during  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  critical  and 
changeful  times,  his  conduct  was  always 
marked  by  moderation;  and  although  his 
votes  were  not  given  to  one  party  alone,  he 
was  never  accused  or  suspected  by  any  party 
of  being  influenced  by  self-interest.  Now 
refusing  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  mob ;  now  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  ajjainst  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  was  for  animating  order  by  ac- 
tivity ;  he  was  for  maintaining  order  against 
agitation.  "  Mihi  semper  in  animo  fuit,'*  as 
he  once  said,  quoting  from  his  favorite  au- 
thor, "  ut  in  rostris  curiam,  in  senatu  popu- 
lum  defenderem." 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  during  the 
lifetime  of  William  IV,  he  contrived  to  vin- 
dicate and  to  advance  the  principles  he  rep- 
resented, in  spite  of  an  apprehensive  Sove- 
reign, and  a  hostile  aristocracy. 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  under  Queen 
Victoria,  he  never  allowed  the  solicitations  of 
his  supporters,  his  own  passions  or  interests, 
to  lead  him  to  exercise  the  almost  unbound- 
ed influence  which,  for  a  time,  he  held  over 
his  youthful  Sovereign,  in  a  mamier  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights  accorded  to  her  authority 
by  our  constitution,  nor  to  a  degree  that  was 
unfair  to  his  opponents. 

During  his  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  tranquilHty  and  order  was  made  useful 


towards  the  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Abroad,  during  the  same  time,  the  policy  of 
England  was  eminently  English  ;  viz :  pru- 
dent, peaceful,  liberal. 

He  died  almost  regarded  as  a  father  by 
his  queen ;  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contempora- 
ries; deeply  mourned  by  his  relatives  and 
friends ;  and  without  leaving  behind  him  an 
enemy,  though  ignorance  in  default  of  malice 
may  raise  him  up  detractors.*  Of  the  pro- 
bability of  this,  he  was  himself  long  since 
aware;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  write 
anything  on  such  a  subject,  more  touching 
or  more  apposite  than  the  passage  from  one 
of  his  own  speeches,  with  which  we  will  con- 
clude our  notice. 

"  The  exploits  of  the  soldier  are  perform- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  in  the  face  of 
day ;  they  are  performed  before  his  own 
army,  before  the  enemy ;  they  are  seen,  they 
are  known  ;  for  the  most  part  they  cannot 
be  denied  or  disputed ;  they  arc  told  in- 
stantly to  the  whole  world,  and  receive  at 
once  the  meed  of  praise,  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  the  valor  and  conduct  that  achieve 
them.  Not  so  the  services  of  the  minister ; 
they  lie  not  so  much  in  acting  in  great  crises, 
as  in  preventing  those  crises  from  arising ; 
therefore  thev  are  often  obscure  and  un- 
known,  subject  to  every  sj)ecies  of  misrep- 
resentation, and  effected  amidst  obloquy,  at- 
tack, and  condemnation,  whilst  in  reality 
entitled  to  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of 
the  country ; — how  frequently  are  such  ser- 
vices lost  in  the  tranquillity  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving,  and  amidst 
the  prosperity  which  they  have  themselves 
created.*'} 

*  It  M  but  justice  to  add,  tliat  he  liiis  also  found 
defender.')  -where  lie  miglit  not  have  expected  them ; 
and  oDc  of  the  kindest  and  ablest  notices  of  his  life 
came  from  the  pen  of  an  opponent 

f  b^ce  Mr.  Lanib*8  6])eecrL  on  the  11th  of  March, 
181S,  on  the  Indemnity  Bill. 
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Thk  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  French  Republic  will  na- 
turally excite  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  his 
history  and  public  character.  Hitherto  he 
has  only  been  known  through  the  foolish 
affairs  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  ;  his  pub- 
lished works,  notwithstanding  the  merits 
claimed  from  them  by  his  adherents,  having 
failed  to  enlarge  his  reputation.  His  life  has, 
nevertheless,  been  somewhat  eventful,  and 
be  does  not  lack  the  advantage  of  varied 
fortune  and  severe  experience.  Whether  he 
has  profited  remains  to  be  seen.  From  such 
hasty  materials  as  we  could  procure,  we  have 
arranged  for  the  Tribime  the  following  brief 
notice  of  his  history : 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  Louis,  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1808.  His  god-parents  were 
the  Emperor  and  Maria  Louisa,  and  during 
his  childhood  he  was  an  especial  favorite  of 
the  former.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  stood  beside  him  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  when  embraced  by  him  for  the 
last  time,  at  Malmaison,  the  young  Louis, 
then  a  boy  of  seven  years,  wished  to  follow 
him  at  all  hazards.  When  the  family  was 
banished  from  France,  his  mother  removed  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  received  a  cood  Ger- 
man education.  He  was  afterward  taken  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  and  commenced  a  course  of  mili- 
tary studies.  After  the  July  Revolution,  by 
which  he  was  a  second  time  proscribed  from 
France,  he  visited  Italy  in  company  with  his 
brother,  and  in  1831  took  part  in  a  popular 
insurrection  against  the  Pope.  This  move- 
ment failed,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  and,  his  brother  dying  at  Forh  the 
same  year,  he  visited  England  and  afterward 
returned  to  Switzerland,  where,  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  contented  himself  with  writ- 
ing poetical  and  military  works,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  read.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  in  1832, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hopes. 
Bis  first  revolutionary  attempt,    at  Stras- 


burg, in  October,  1886,  completely  failed, 
but  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  Paris,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country.  The  illness  of  his 
mother  occasioned  his  return  the  following 
year,  and  after  a  visit  to  Switzerland  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England  until  his  second 
attempt  at  Boulogne,  in  1840. 

In  this  affair  several  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  he  was  himself  taken  and  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Castle 
of  Ham.  The  particulars  of  his  escape  in 
May,  1846,  after  an  incarceration  of  six 
years,  are  well  known.  From  that  time 
until  the  end  of  September  last,  when  he 
was  returned  as  a  Deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  from  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
he  has  resided  in  England.  A  late  London 
journal,  in  describing  his  mode  of  life,  gives 
the  following  not  very  flattering  account : 

"  He  was  unscrupulous  in  contracting  ob- 
ligations which  were  wholly  beyond  his 
means  of  repayment ;  and  his  most  serious 
pursuit  was  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  which 
he  expected  to  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  So  vigorously  did  he 
prosecute  this  exploded  science,  at  a  house 
which  he  had  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  at 
Camberwell,  and  so  firm  was  his  faith  in  the 
charlatan  empiric  whom  he  employed  to  aid 
him  in  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  that*  he  is  said  to  have  actually  appro- 
priated his  revenue  in  anticipation,  and  to 
have  devoted  the  first  milliard  of  his  gains 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  of 
France,  in  order  to  acquire  thus  an  imperial 
throne  by  purchase  ?" 

The  large  majority  by  which  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  astonishes  every 
one,  and  gave  his  followers  the  first  en- 
couragement to  bring  forth  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  To  defeat  the 
acknowledged  Republican  party,  he  received 
also  the  support  of  the  Legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists,  and  those  combined  influences  have 
elected  him  by  an  immense  majority.  The 
rest  must  be  left  to  l^me  and  Fate. 


*  See  Engnving. 
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Thi  prepftration  of  this  biography  hy  Dr. 
Beattte,  the  frieod  and  the  physieian  of  Tho- 
mu  Campbell,  has  been  known  for  some 
time;  and  the  three  volumes  now  pubUsbed 
are  the  result  of  his  labors.  The  iiistory  of 
Thomas  Campbell  is  one  of  an  almost  en- 
tirely litemry  character.  The  kte  poet  was 
Urictly  a  literary  man.  He  followed  no 
Other  profession  permanently,  and  he 
eminently  auccessful  in  that  path  whereon 
be  was  partly  forced.  The  biographer  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  poet  tell  the  story 
of  hU  own  life,  by  quoting  largely  from  his 
letters,  and  often  interspersing  only  such 
connecting  links  as  appeared  lo  be  absolutely 
necessary.  This  plan  has  advantages,  and  it 
K  not  without  disadvantages.  The  public 
generally  prefer  to  have  a  history  of  this 
nature  not  in  the  words  of  the  biographer, 
but  in  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  person  in 
whom  they  are  most  interested.  The  "  Life 
of  Keats"  has  been  produced  in  a  similar 

Sle,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  its  noble 
tor.  The  disadvantages  inseparable  from 
tliis  plan  are,  that  we  have  a  redundancy  of 
writing  often  on  trivial  matters,  and  on 
points  evidently  considered  by  the  writer  of 
nunor  importance.  In  preparing  old  let- 
ters for  the  press,  this  course  can  scarcely 
be  avoided.  The  plan,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Campbell  himself. 
Dr.  Beattie  is  not  a  volunteer  in  the  matter. 
He  was  brought  under  a  promise  by  his  late 
friend  to  write  this  work.  A  number  of  the 
necessary  papers  were  put  into  his  possession 
by  Mr.  Campbell  prior  to  his  death.  Dr. 
Beattie  was  thus  compelled  to  take  the  work 
m  hand,  which  he  has  now  discharged  in  a 
•tyle  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  many 
friends  of  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  The  first  chapter  contains  a  genea- 
logical statement  of  Campbell's  ancestry. 
His  grandfather  was  Laird  of  Kiman,  in  Ar- 

S'leshire.     At  his  death,  Robert  Campbell, 
e  poet's  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  estate ; 
■nd  Uving  more  extravagantly  than  the  rent- 


roll  permitted,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
land  to  a  half-brother,  and,  proceeding  to 
London,  lived  as  a  literary  man — a  precari- 
ous living  at  any  period,  and  peculiarly 
hazardous  in  the  last  century.  He  died  in 
London,  "  in  very  reduced  circumstances." 
The  second  brother,  Archibald,  studied  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ;    and   having  for 


some  time  been  minister  of  a  Scotch  i 


„„e 


Jamaica,  he  ultimately  settled  in 
Virginia,  United  States.  A  son  of  this  gen- 
tleman afterwards  succeeded  to  the  original 
family  estate — a  small  parcel,  in  a  large  pro- 
perty to  which  he  became  ciilillcd  by  the 
law  of  entail.  Alexander,  the  third  son, 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  profession. 
But  we  quote  Dr.  Beatlie's  account  of 


"Alexander,  the  yoimfre^C  of  the  tliree  sons 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  and  fnlher  of  tlie  poet,  was 
born  in  1710.  He  waa  educaled  with  a  view  lo 
mercantile  pnrstiits ;  and  early  in  life  went  to 
America,  where  he  entered  into  bii^inefR,  and  re- 
sided many  years  atFalmouth, In  Virginia.  Thers 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Ins  brother  Archi- 
bald, on  his  first  quitting  Jamaica  to  settle  in  the 
United  Stales ;  and  there  also,  some  ten  years 
afterwards,  while  he  was  making  his  way  in  busi- 
ness very  satisfactorily,  ho  funned  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Daniel  Campbell,  a  clansman, 
but  no  blood  relation,  of  the 'CampbcIIx  of  Kir- 
nan.'  He  was  the  son  of  John  Campbell,  and  hia 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Simpson.  John 
Campbell  was  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  nearly 
related  to  the  Campbells  of  Craignisli,  an  old 
Argyleshire  family.  The  Simpsons  had  been  for 
many  genemtions  resident>(  in  the  city,  or  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  of  Glasgow,  where  ihey  pos- 
sessed sereml  small  estates.  An  old  tradition, 
still  current  among  the  collateral  descendants — for 
Robert  Simpson  died  withont  male  issue — states 
that  the  progenitor  of  the  Simpsons  was  '  a  cele- 
brated royal  armorer'  to  the  Kinff  of  Scotland.  In 
that  capacity,  it  is  said,  he  fashioned  two  broad- 
swords, of  exr]aisilc  temper  and  workmanship ;  i 


of  which  he  presented  on  the  centenary  annivers- 
ary of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  Regeut  of  Scotland ;  the  other  he  retained 
I  beir-loom  in  bis  own  family,  where  it  ia  Mill 
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preserved.    It  is  a  plain  but  handsome  blade,  witli 
the  date  M14  stamped  upon  it. 

"  SJiortly  after  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Daniel  Campbell,  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  Alex- 
ander Campbell  took  final  leave  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  in  the  company  of  his  friend,  return- 
ed to  Glasgow,  where  they  entered  into  copartner- 
ship as  Virginian  traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alex- 
ander and  Daniel  Campbell.  This  connection 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  partners  became 
more  and  more  known  and  respected  as  men  of 
probity  and  experience ;  every  way  deserving  the 
success  which,  for  several  years,  rewarded  their 
industry,  and  gained  for  them  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  trade.  Daniel  Campbell, the  junior  partner, 
had  a  sister  named  Margaret,  born  in  1736,  and  at 
this  time  about  the  age  of  twenty.  To  her  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  though  by  repute  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  and  then  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five, 
paid  his  addresses ;  and  before  anollier  year  had 
expiredjlhe  mercantile  connection  between  the  two 
friends  was  cemented  by  a  familv  tie.  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Margaret  Campbell  were  married  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1756,  in  presence  of  their  respective 
families.  They  began  their  domestic  cares  in  a 
large  house  in  the  High  Street,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  under  the  march  of  civic  im- 
provements. In  this  house  the  poet  was  born. 
From  the  date  of  his  marriage,  in  1756,  to  the  first 
outbreak  of  war  with  Americ;i,  in  1775,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued  at  the  head  of  the  firm ;  and  every 
successive  year  added  something  to  the  joint  pros- 
perity of  himself  and  his  partner.  But  at  the  disas- 
trous period,  when  the  flag  of  war  was  unfurled 
between  kindred  people,  the  tide  of  prosperity 
beg:in  to  flow  with  less  vigor  into  the  Clyde.  The 
Virginia  trade,  hitherto  so  profitable,  immediately 
changed  its  current;  and  among  the  first  who 
felt,  and  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  change,  was 
the  now  old  and  respectable  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Daniel  Campbell.  Their  united  losses,  arising 
from  the  failure  of  other  houses  with  which  they 
were  connected,  swept  away  tlie  whole,  or  very 
nearly  the  whole,  amount  of  forty  years'  success- 
ful industry — in  fact  the  savings  of  a  long  life, 
spent  in  this  branch  of  mercantile  pursuits.  Our 
poet's  father,  at  this  time,  u'as  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Ilis  daughter  Mary,  eldest  of  his 
ten  surviving  children,  had  not  completed  her 
nineteenth  year ;  and  the  ditliculties  of  his  present 
position,  greatly  increased  by  the  sad  prospects  as 
to  their  future  establishment  in  life,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  The  actual  loss 
sustained  by  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  in  this  unforeseen  disaster,  has  been 
variously  estimated.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  accounts  with  which  I  have  been  furnished 
by  living  representatives  of  the  two  families,  I  find 
it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds— equivalent  in  those  days  to  what 
was  considered  an  ample  independence — particu- 
lariy  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  industry  and 
frugality  were  leading  features  in  the  domestic 
life  of  a  Glasgow  merchant ;  and  when  luxury 
and  ostentation  were  very  little  known  or  practi- 
ced, even  by  the  wealthiest  of  her  citizens.    Dan- 


iel Campbell,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  always 
estimated  his  own  individual  loss  at  *  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds ;'  which  might  al>o  be 
considered  as  a  liberal  provision.  i3ut  being  a 
younger  man,  with  a  smaller  family  to  provide  for 
than  his  brother-in-law,  he  could  look  to  the 
future  with  more  confidence,  and  tak^  more 
decisive  measures  for  repairing  his  ruined  fortune. 
To  Alexander  Campbell,  now  well  stricken  in 
years,  and  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
the  test  by  which  his  moral  character  was  to  be 
tried  was  not  more  sudden  than  it  was  severe. 
Yet  he  submitted  to  it  with  equanimity,  or  even 
cheerfulness ;  and  made  such  efforts  as  his  a^ 
and  circumstances  allowed  for  improving  the 
very  scantv  residue  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  hi^  former  afiluence.  In  these  eflx)rts 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  whoso  natural 
strength  and  energy  of  character  were  strikingly 
developed  by  the  new  cares  and  anxieties  in  which 
she  was  now  involved  *,  of  the  prudence  witli 
which,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  conducted  her 
domestic  affairs  during  the  lonff  struggle  that  en- 
sued, there  is  the  most  pleasing  and  authentic 
testimony.  To  her,  indeed,  much  of  the  high 
merit  of  having  supported  and  educated  her  family 
upon  an  income,  that  in  tlie  present  day  would 
barelv  suffice  to  purchase  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  is  unquestionably  due.  Among  her  con- 
temporary relatives,  she  "had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  *  a  person  of  much  taste  and  refinement/ 
She  was  well  educated  for  the  age  and  sphere  in 
which  she  moved,  with  considerable  family  pride, 
as  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  Campbell,  and  with 
much  of  a  fond  mother's  ambition  to  see  her 
young  family  make  their  way  in  that  resjKJctable 
station  of  life  to  which  they  were  born.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  sacred 
music,  and  sang  many  of  the  popular  melodies  of 
Scotland  with  taste  and  effect.  With  the  tradi- 
tional songs  of  the  Highlands,  particularly  Argyle- 
shire,  she  was  intimately  acquainted;  and  from 
her  example  it  seems  probable  the  love  of  song 
was  early  imbibed  and  cultivated  by  her  children. 
"  From  the  moment  that  the  aspects  of  domes- 
tic concerns  had  changed,  all  the  better  features 
of  Mrs.  Campbeirs  character  appeared  in  strong 
relief;  every  indulgence  which  previous  affluence 
had  rendered  habitual  and  graceful  in  the  station 
she  then  occupied,  was  hrmly,  conscientiously 
abandoned.  In  her  family  arrangements  a  system 
of  rigid  economy  was  so  established,  that  no  un- 
reasonable expense  on  one  occasion  might  increase* 
the  difficulties  of  the  next.  *  She  was,'  to  use  the 
words  applied  to  her  by  all  who  knew  her  intimate- 
ly during  these  years  of  trials, '  an  admirable  man- 
ager, a  clever  woman.*  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
her  unwearied  exertions  to  prepare  her  children, 
by  a  good  solid  education,  for  a  respectable  en- 
trance on  the  duties  of  life,  were  crowned  with 
success ;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  her  long  life, 
afforded  her  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and 
procured  for  her  great  comforts." 

Dr.  Beattie  adds  to  this  statement  a  long 
account  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  family,  w  ho  bore 
up  against  the  cdamities  that  ruined  their 
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fortune  with  great  fortitude.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  several  of  his  brothers,  at  different 
periods,  succeeded  in  realizing  considerable 
property  in  their  mercantile  pursuits  in  the 
oolonies  and  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  always  lost  by  some  misfortune.  The 
family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  and  the  second  or  family  chapter 
in  the  biography  concludes  thus  : 

^  All  this  talented  family — parents,  brothers  and 
listers — it  was  the  poet's  destiny  to  survive,  and 
to  find  himself  ntlast  in  the  very  position  >vhich  he 
has  80  feelingly  described — 

'  A  brotherlcss  hermit,  the  last  of  his  race.' 


) )) 


Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  on  the  27th 
July,  1777,  and  died  at  Boulogne  on  the 
16th  June,  1844,  in  his  67th  year.  Ho  ap- 
pears never  to  have  enjoyed  a  robust  consti- 
tution, and  even  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
from  Glasgow  on  account  of  his  health — a 
practice  now  followed  for  some  weeks  of 
each  summer  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fami- 
lies of  that  city  by  whom  the  expenditure 
eaa  be  afforded.  The  house  of  the  Camp- 
bells was  in  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow, 
not  now  a  healthy  locality ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  then. 
At  school,  Campbell  wiis  distinguished  by 
application  rather  than  genius ;  although,  at 
an  early  age,  he  wrote  verses,  of  which  his 
biographer  gives  specimens,  nothing  better 
than  those  that  every  smart  lad  writes 
during  some  part  of  his  school  life,  and 
wisely  learns.  At  the  Grammar  School 
be  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Greek; 
and  n  passion  for  the  Greek  orators  and 
poets  distinguished  him  during  life.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  often  in  the 
warlike  pursuits  of  the  school ;  and  vfhvn  he 
entered  on  thus  field,  his  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, as  appears  from  his  defeat  and 
wounds  at  one  of  the  many 

BAITLES  OF  SIIETTLESTONE. 

"  I  had  always  deemed  it  a  heinous  pin  to  en- 

§age  in  stone-battler,  nlthongh  they  were  favorite 
iversions  among  the  Glasgow  iircliins.  Bnt  one 
day  there  wus  an  exfjcdilion  fitted  out,  with  clings 
and  roimd  stones,  againn  the  boys  of  Shpltk'stone, 
an  adjoining  villaf»e.  A  spirit  of  evil  seduced  nie 
to  join  in  it;  althougrh  the  grounds  of  hostility,  it 
mast  be  confessed,  were  scarcely  more  rational 
than  those  of  most  international  wan^.  I  paid 
dearly,  however,  for  my  folly.  VVe  were  soundly 
ilcketl,and,  from  the  shortnesij  of  my  limbs,  beinir 
one  of  the  last  in  retreat,  I  got  so  sorely  pelted 
that  I  could  not  walk  home.  Some  of  the  biirjicr 
Glasgow  boys  brought  me  to  my  father's  house  ; 
there  they  gravely  stated  that  ire  liad  been  walk- 


ing quietly  in  the  Shettlestonc  road,  when  a  parcel 
of  blackguards  came  suddenly  out  and  attacked 
us,  without  the  least  provocation  !  A  carter, 
however,  who  had  let  me  be  put  into  his  empty 
cart,  gave  a  totally  different  statement  of  tho  af- 
fair; namely,  that  the  weavers  of  ShettleMone 
had  only  come  out  to  protect  their  tender  oil  spring 
from  o(yr  slinn^s  and  stones  !  Nor  was  this  enough ; 
the  arch-fiend  had  another  victory  over  nie,  which 
I  felt  mure  than  my  bruised  bones — namely,  in  my 
being  exposed  befvire  my  venerable  father,  who 
had  always  prided  himself  on  my  love  of  truth,  for 
a  tacit  admission  of  what  my  Glasgow  seniors  in 
the  combat  had  given  as  the  *true  statement.' 
The  fate  of  this  expedition  was  what  his  compan- 
ions called  a  *  t^ettlcr  ;'  a  long  armistice  succeeded, 
and  the  Poet  was  not  a<,'ain '  summoned  to  witness 
any  fray,'  for  at  least  six  weeks.  Tlie  scars  and 
bruises  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  had 
received  in  this  inglorious  retreat,  were  so  severe 
as  to  occasion  his  being  laid  up  for  some  time  in 
his  own  room." 

The  wounded  lad  commenced  to  write 
verses  under  his  affliction,  and  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  on  any  previous  trial.  At  this  time, 
although  not  more  than  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  translated  Greek  with  great 
facility.  The  poet*s  ffimily  were  educated 
into  a  strict  love  of  truth — their  household 
was  regulated  on  religious  principles,  and 
the  example  placed  before  them  was  most 
advantageous ;  but  these  influences  were  in- 
sufficient to  preserve  the  poet  youth  from  an 
untoward  occurrence,  and  his  biographer 
hiis  disclosed  the  ridiculous  consequences 
attendant  on 

A    SERIKS    OF    FICTIONS. 

• 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  his  preparations  for  the 
college  campaign,  young  Campbell  did  not  confine 
himself  so  closely  to  his  books  as  not  to  take  his 
full  share  in  all  the  ploys — good,  bad,  or  indifier- 
ent — in  which  the  other  spirited  boys  of  the  school 
were  but  too  dilisjenlly  engaged.  He  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  eschewed  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  *  Shettlestone  weavers,  or  their  tender 
offs!j)ring,'  and  to  have  taken  no  further  interest, 
personally  at  least,  in  any  of  the  *  stone-battles' 
that  were  subsequently  fought,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  retrieving  their  disjisters.  In  this  *  non-inter- 
vention,' his  fatlier's  commands  were  peremptory. 
But  he  had  alt<o  reas^oned  coolly,  no  uoubt,  when 
laid  up  with  his  wounds,  on  the  evil  consequences 
of  such  international  warfare,  and  resolved  in  fu- 
ture to  confine  himself  to  the  theory.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  Homer's  descriptions, 
when?  there  was  certainly  all  the  sublimity  of  bat- 
tles, without  any  risk  from  the  Shettlestone 
infantry,  whose  sudden  irruption  had  given  so 
unex{)ected  a  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  his  class. 
They  were  a  formidable  tribe ;  for  although  worst- 
ed and  routed,  their  retreat — like  that  of  young 
Parthians — was  quite  as  dangerous  as  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  besides,  there  might  not  be  always,  as 
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in  the  recent  engagement,  an  empty  cart  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wounded. 

**  fiut  while  the  vonng  philosopher  cantiously 
avoided  all  further  skirmishing,  he  was  unhappily 
not  proof  against  temptations  at  home,  which 
convinced  him  in  the  end  that  political  intrigue  is 
sometimes  even  worse  than  open  warfare.  The 
trap  was  set  by  a  wily  hand ;  and,  as  that  hand 
was  a  brother^s,  Thomas  never  suspected  that  the 
well-known  waggery  of  Daniel  was  to  be  played  off 
upon  himself.  *  My  mother,'  says  he,  '  had  a 
cousin,  an  old  bedrid  lady,  of  the  name  of  Simp- 
son, at>out  whose  frail  life  she  felt  great  anxiety ; 
but,  bein^  herself  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  she 
was  unable  to  visit  her  personally.  She  therefore 
sent,  every  day,  either  my  brother  or  myself,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  miles,  to  inquire  *  How  Mrs. 
Simpson  had  rested  last  night,  and  how  she  felt 
herself  this  morning  ?    One  day,'  he  continues, 

*  that  I  was  sent  to  fetch  the  bulletin,  which  would 
have  kept  me  from  a  nice  party  that  was  to  go 
out  for  tne  gathering  of  blackberries,  I  complain- 
ed, with  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  my  brother  Daniel, 
about  this  deil  of  an  auld  wife,  that  would  neither 
die  nor  get  better.'  '  Tut,  man,'  said  my  crafty 
brother,  *  can't  you  just  do  as  I  do  ?'  *  And  what  s 
tliat  ?'  *  Why,  jnst  say  that  she's  better,  or  worse, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  ^oing  so  far  to  in- 
quire.' This  seemed  a  piece  ot  excellent  advice; 
but  a  philosopher  under  13  could  see  clearly  that 
some  untoward  event  might  throw  discredit  upon 
the  bulletin.  Daniel,  however,  with  his  usual 
gravity,  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  was 
no  risk  whatever  in  the  plan,  or  why  should  he 
have  carried  it  on  so  long  ?  '  Well,'  thought  I, 
'  there  was  something  in  that'  *  It  would  certain- 
ly be  a  great  saving  of  time,'  said  Daniel.  I  said 
I  thought  it  would  ;  so  having  adopted  the  plan 
as  a  great  means  of  saving  time,  we  continued  to 
report  in  this  manner  for  weeks  and  months ;  and 
finding  that  a  bad  bulletin  only  sent  us  back  earlier 
next  morning,  we  agreed  that  the  old  lady  should 
get  better.'  These  favorable  reports  of  her  dear 
cousin's  healtli  were  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. No  suspicion  whatever  attached  to  the 
bulletins,  as  they  were  reported  every  morning : — 

*  Mrs.  Simpson's  kind  compliments  to  mamma ; 
has  had  a  better  night,  and  is  ^oing  on  very  nice- 
ly.' And  thus  the  poet  and  his  brother  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  '  nice  party'  that  was  made  up, 
either  for  picking  <  blackberries,'  or  any  other  ploy 
of  eaual  interest  and  importance.  But  the  pleas- 
ing oeception  could  not  last  much  longer ;  truth, 
that  had  been  so  ingeniously  defrauded,  was  about 
to  make  reprisals  upon  the  young  culprits.  This, 
too,  was  at  the  very  moment  \^en  they  were 
starting  to  spend  a  long  day  in  the  country.  *  But 
wae's  me,'  says  Campl^ll, '  on  that  very  morning 
on  which  we  had  the  audacity  to  announce  that 
'  Mrs.  Simpson  was  quite  recovered,'  there  comes 
to  our  father  a  letter,  as  broad  and  long  as  a  brick, 
with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death's-head  upon 
itB  seal,  and  indited  thus :  *  Sir — Whereas,  Mrs. 
Jane  Simpson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Simpson,  merchant  in  Glasgow,died  on  Wednesday 
the  4th  instant,  you  are  hereby  requested  to  attend 
her  funeral  on  Monday  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.M.' 


"  Never  was  evidence  more  conclusive.  Both 
the  culprits  would  have  gladly  confessed  the  trick, 
and  implored  pardon,  but  they  were  speechless ; 
and  in  as  much  consternation  as  if  tne  grimly 
ghost  of  Mrs.  Simpson  herself  had  delivered  the 
fatal  message.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked 
at  die  letter,  then  at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  and 
then  at  one  another;  but  such  were  their  grief 
and  astonishment  that  neither  of  them  for  some 
minutes  could  utter  a  word. 

"  *  At  last,'  says  the  poet,  *  my  mother's  grief 
for  the  death  of  lier  respected  cousin  vented  itself 
in  cuffing  our  ears.  But  I  was  far  lefts  pained  by 
her  blows  than  by  a  few  words  from  my  father. 
He  never  raised  a  hand  to  us ;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise all  fathers  who  would  have  their  children  to 
love  their  memory,  to  follow  his  example.' " 

Althougli  the  preceding  anecdote  says 
little  for  Campbeirs  honor  as  a  boy,  or  even 
his  respect  for  his  parents  and  their  friends, 
yet  he  was,  notwithstanding  these  appear- 
ances, a  generous  lad  ;  and  at  school,  when 
broils  arose,  he  generally  avoided  them,  or 
took  the  weakest  side.  The  little  anecdote 
which  we  copy  will  remind  many  persons  of 
their  own  i^hool-boy  days  ;  when  it  w^as  an 
article  of  scholastic  faith,  that  our  country- 
men were  superior  in  all  qualities  whatever, 
but  especially  in  those  of  a  pugnacious  char- 
acter. The  anecdote  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  sad  results  which  were  sown  by 

NATIONAL  ANIMOSITIES. 

"  Amongst  his  favorite  comrades  were  several 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  as  men 
of  science  and  commercial  enterprise.  One  of 
the  latter  was  Ralph  Stevenson,  a  sworn  as- 
sociate, and  now,  probably,  the  only  sur\'ivor,  of 
that  juvenile  prty  of  which  the  young  poet  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  In  the'  school,  at  that 
time,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  informs  me,  tlierc  was  a 
eood  deal  of  skirmishing  among  the  tyros  of  the 
different  forms ;  and,  being  an  English  boy,  he 
had  now  and  then  to  vindicate  the  lienor  of  his 
country  by  personal  conflicts  with  the  *  Scotch 
callants,'  who  could  not  forgive  the  *  murder  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  !'  But  whenever  there  ap- 
peared anything  like  unfairness,  Campbell  was 
always  at  hand  to  take  his  part,  telling  the  *  boy- 
belligerents  '  that  generosity  to  strangers  was  a 
Scotch  virtue,  practiced  by  Wallace  himself. 
'  Besides,'  he  added,  rather  haughtily,  *  it  was  a 
shame  in  them  to  speak  of  his  English  friend  as  if 
he  were  no  better  than  one  of  themselves.'  If 
this  remonstrance  failed  to  restore  peace,  or  to 
establish  tlie  war  on  an  equal  footing,  Campl)ell'8 
arm  u^as  at  the  ser^'ice  of  his  friend.  IJc  was  no 
cool  spectator  of  these  bickerings ;  whenever 
there  was  apparent  wrong,  he  insisted  upon  re- 
dress, and  in  all  such  cases  of  petty  agirrcssion 
he  took  part  with  the  injured.  May  we  not  con- 
sider these  little  traits  as  the  marked  indication  of 
that  generooB  spirit,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
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ftw  TMn,  wai'  to  awaken  public  Bjmpathy  in 
bshaffof  Folaml,  aud  to  asBocmlo  the  name  of 
CHnpbell  with  the  frieads  of  ihe  opprciMcd  id 
every  eoantry  J" 

"  The  boy  b  father  to  the  man  ;"  and  Dr. 
BeaitJe  may  be  right  in  ascribing  tho  poet's 
future  interest  in  the  Polish  csiise  to  thcsamo 
reason  which  induced  the  boy  to  raise  bis 
ann  for  the  English  Bcholnr.  The  tendency 
to  write  verses  still  continued ;  and  it  is 
ourious  to  notice  their  gradual  improvement, 
although  as  yet  they  promised  none  of  those 
excellencies  that  afterwards  made  Campbell 
the  beat  and  most  polished  of  out  lyric  poets. 


He  entered  Glasgow  University  in  October, 
1791,  having  distinguished  himself  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  Grammar  School,  now  the 
High  School  of  Glasgovr.  Dr.  Beattie  says 
that,  even  while  a  student,  the  poet  was  not 
oharacterized  by  the  virtue  of  close  appli- 
nation.  "While  a  mere  boy,  Campbell 
appears  to  have  bad  the  enviable  tact  of 
looldng  into  a  book  and  extmciing  from  it 
whatever  was  valuable,  lie  ttiok  the  crciim, 
and  left  what  remained  for  the  penisnl  of  less 
beddious  readers."  This  faculty  Is  not  hovr- 
evar  calculated  to  do  more  than  make  a 
mperficial  scholar ;  and  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  first  Greek  scholai's  of  the  day.  In 
lua  first  year  at  college,  be  gained  three 
prixes ;  and  it  may  bo  added  that  oven  these 

Cizes  were  not  easily  obtained  at  Glasgow 
niversity  by   any   young  lad   ol  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

His  college  career  was  brilJi.int,  but  might 
have  been  more  so,  if  ho  bad  not  beeji,  as  he 
states,  "obliged  by  his  necessities  to  give 
elementary  instruction  to  younger  lads  ;"  and 
thus  "  his  powers  of  instruction  were  ex- 
hausted in  teaching  when  be  ought  to  have 
been  learning."  Dr.  Bcattie  believes  that 
this  process  of  instructing  others  "  led  "  a 
more  solid  foundation  for  his  own  fame ;  but 
its  general  tendency  is  to  fag  and  discourage 
the  young  teacher,  who  is  thuscompoJtcd  to 
do  double  duty.  While  prosecuting  vigor- 
ously his  classical  studies,  we  find  liim  pur- 
raing  bis  poetical  fancies,  and  working  his 
upward  way  in  the  path  that  was  to  lead 
him  to  celebrity.  The  following  anecdote 
regarding  the  foundation  of  his  popular  bal- 
lad, "Lord  UUin's  Daughter,"  is  interest- 


"  Among  (he  notes  illaslmtive  of  tliia  period, 
and  kindly  funibhod  to  me  by  one  of  his  earlieat 


friends,  I  find  that  Campbell  was  still  very  con- 
stant in  his  addresBBs  to  the  Muiics,anU  rnrnished 
a  little  poem,  which  he  had  printed,  in  tiie  ballad 
form,  and  distributed  among  liiis  fellon'-sliidentg. 
'  When  he  was  preparing  this  for  the  press,'  says 
ft  friend,  '  lie  came  to  ray  lodgins  will)  the  manu- 
script, and  WD  looked  it  over,  witTi  a  view  to  cor- 
rect whatever  might  require  eiiieDdnlion.'  He 
eol  it  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  '  like  a  bawbee 
uallnd ;'  and  from  its  reaerablance  in  scenery  and 
subject  to  '  Lord  Ullin'a  Daughter,'  it  wds  pro- 
bably the  first  form  of  that  ballad,  which  he  after- 
wards so  beautifally  recant,  while  residing  tn  the 
Highlands.    It  began  with  these  lines : 

'  Loud  shrieked  afar  tbe  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  tlic  etorm  of  nij^bt, 
And  loud  tlis  nsvea  were  heard  to  roar 
That  Luhred  od  Morven's  rocky  shore ;' 

which,  if  compared  with  those  in  the  ballad  pnb- 
lishcd,  wo  siiall  find  the  resemblance  sutficiently 
striking  to  WRrraat  such  a  conjecture — 


At  this  period,  1V91,  a  number  of  liter- 
ary clubs  were  formed  amongst  the  students 
at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  Campbell 
felt  the  warm  interest  of  youth  in  their  de- 
bates. The  orutorioHl  displays  of  the  even- 
ing were  often  prolonged  till  midnight,  and 
yet  they  produced  comparatively  few  orators. 
With  the  exception  of  theolf^cal  students, 
of  whom  Glasgow  has  always  had  a  large 
share,  the  pro^ssional  duties  of  these  young 
men,  in  their  subsequent  life,  were  not  calcu- 
lated lo  promote  the  practice  and  study  of 
elo<|uencc  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  ihcm  acquired  celebrity  in  that  field. 
The  cause  and  objects  of  Campbell's  first 
Greek  poem  is  thus  narrated  : 

"It  was  during  tlie  same  term  at  college,  and 
in  tile  Greek  class  which  young  Campbell  attend- 
ed with  HO  much  acknoivled^  credit  to  him- 
self, that  another  littlo  incident  occnrred,  which 
bronght  his  poetical  taleni  bcforcthe  Profesnor  in 
a  rather  pleasing  and  interesting  light.  Some 
piihlie  ceremony  or  procession,  it  acenis,  had  just 
been  announced  as  about  to  take  place  in  the 
city ;  and  being  of  a  very  attractive  description, 
the  leaders  in  the  Greek  class  were  taking  very 
active  measures  for  securing  a  '  holiday ;'  but 
were  sadly  puzzled  how  they  should  '  memorial- 
ize' the  I'rofes^or,  so  as  lo  make  sure  of  his  in- 
dulgence. The  '  show'  was  expecleJ  to  be  even 
muchfiucrlhan  was  at  first  im3gincd;and  yet,  was 
lo  be  '  all  Homer  and  no  holiday  I'  In  this  dilemma, 
young  Campbell  tacitly  took  upon  himself  the 
oSicc  of  junior  counwl  iu  Greek  for  the  whole 
class,  and  soonmadeltimscirmaster  oflho  'case.' 
Next  morning,  when  the  students  had  all  kb- 
eemUed,  much  cliagriued  at  the  little  success  that 
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had  attended  their  dcliberatioDs,  the  Professor 
took  his  seat  as  usual. 

"  On  opening  a  Greek  text-book  that  lay  on  his 
desk,  he  observed  a  neatly-folded  manuscript  re- 
spectfully addressed  to  himself,  and  *  humbly  pray- 
ing,' &c.,  as  all  petitioners  do.  Ho  took  it  up, 
turned  it  over,  as  if  to  throw  it  aside ;  but,  seeing 
that  it  was  written  in  poetry,  he  was  struck  with 
the  novelty,  and  at  length  read  it  over  with  much 
apparent  attention.  liis  class-fellows  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  was  coing  on ;  but  young  Campbell 
was  literally  trembling  for  the  fate  of  '  his  first 
piece,' and  the  'holiday!'  And  while  he  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  the  rather  equivocal  smile  that 
played  about  the  Professor's  lips,  during  the  pe- 
rusal, his  fears  too  clearly  suggested  that  it  was 
in  contempt  of  the  petitioner.  lie  even  thought 
he  could  distinctly 


-trace 


The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face.' 

**  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  hear  his  name  pronounced  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  with  a  very  hand- 
some compliment  attached  to  it,  and  followed  by 
the  far  more  captivating  announcement,  that  the 
*  holiday  waa  granted.'  Granted !  —  the  word 
was  electric;  the  students  returned  hasty  and 
boisterous  thanks,  and,  rushing  forth  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, spent  a  'glorious  holiday,'  with  the 
young  Tyrtaeus  at  their  head. 

''From  the  date  of  this  petition,  young  Camp- 
bell was  honored  with  marked  attention  by  Pro- 
fessor Young,  whose  approbation  in  this  instance 
stimulated  him  to  such  increased  diligence  in  his 
study  of  Greek,  that  he  soon  gave  proofs  of  his 
proficiency  by  those  elegant  translations  which 
still  maintain  their  place  among  his  published 
poems." 

In  the  next  session  he  entered  the  Logic 
class,  and  was  commended  for  his  exercises 
by  Professor  Jardine,  although  not  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  but 
annoying,  to  find  that  this  Greek  scholar  and 
poet  could  not  spell  and  write  the  English 
language  with  propriety.  In  1793,  while 
yet  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  occasionally 
attended  at  a  solicitor's  office  in  Glasgow  ; 
but  he  never  liked  the  business.  The  general 
opinion  that  the  study  of  law  is  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  poetry  and  the  pursuit 
of  literature,  was  confirmed  in  the  experi- 
ences of  Campbell.  His  case  did  not  consti- 
tute the  rule,  but  rather  was,  in  our  opinion, 
the  exception.  There  are  many  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  facility  with  which  law 
and  hterature  may  draw  together.  The 
names  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  will  occur 
readily  to  every  reader,  as  examples  of  the 
intimate  connection  that  may  exist  between 
the  daily  routine  of  legal  duties  and  eminence 
in  general  literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  lawyer ;  and  many  <ii  his  noTels  evince  a 


keen  intimacy  with  the  absurdities  and  tech- 
nicalities of  Scottish  law  forms.  Samuel 
Warren,  the  author  of  "Now  and  Then," 
and  other  stirring  narratives,  is  a  barrister  of 
considerable  standing,  and  author  also  of 
"  The  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties 
of  Attorneys,"  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
past  year.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
volumes  of  last  year  are  written  by  lawyers. 
Mr.  Whiteside's  work  on  Italy  acquired  a 
high  standing  immediately  on  its  pubhcation. 
The  author  of  "  Nimrod,  the  best  poem  of 
1848,  in  our  language,  is  a  Scottish  W.  S., 
practicing  in  Edinburgh.  We  should,  how- 
ever, have  merely  to  run  up  a  catalogue  of 
names  and  works,  if  we  were  called  on  to 
prove  the  union  between  legal  and  literary 
studies,  although  the  opposite  opinion  has 
become  proverbial,  and  barristers  who  are 
bold  enough  to  publish  verses  in  their  own 
name,  like  the  clever  author  of  "Nibley 
Green,"  deem  it  advisable  to  preface  them 
with  an  apology. 

The  duties  of  the  solicitor's  office  did  not 
suit  Campbell.  He  made  no  progress  with 
law  works  ;  and  we  think  his  biographer,  in 
the  following  verses,  needlessly  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  more  congenial  pursuits  to  which 
he  retreated.  The  last  part  of  our  extract 
explains  them : 

"  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  or,  at  least, 
for  several  weeks  after  prize-day,  Campbell  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  greater  portion  of^his  time 
in  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  or  writer,  in  Glasgow, 
a  relation  by  his  mother's  side,  and  to  have  actu- 
ally commenced  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship. 
This  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell ;  but  as  he  informed  my  correspondent, 
'  tlie  young  poet  came  to  his  office  only  on  trial, 
and,  disliking  the  business  on  better  acquaintance, 
soon  left  the  office  and  returned  to  more  congenial 
pursuits.'  What  these  pursuits  were,  does  not  ex- 
actly appear;  but  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  ensuing  session  at  college,  and  in 
almost  daily  correspondence  with  the  Muses,  is 
abundantly  evident  by  the  translations  and  origi- 
nal poems  which  he  struck  off  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn. 

"Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  was  one 
inspired  by  the  most  atrocious  event  of  the  day — 
an  event '  over  which  he  wept  at  the  time,  and  the 
mere  recollection  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  still  made  him  shndder.'  It  was  the 
following  poem  on  Marie  Antoinette.  It  excited 
much  attention  '  on  both  sides  of  the  green  *,'  met 
the  public  sympathy  so  universally  felt  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Glasgow  papers. 

"'VERSES  ON  THE   QUEEN  OF  FKANCE. 

"  *  Behold  I  where  Gallia's  captive  queen. 
With  steady  eye,  and  look  serene, 
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Li  life's  last  awful — awful  scene, 
Slow  leaves  Iier  sad  captiyity. 

" '  Hark  I  the  shrill  horn  that  rends  the  skj, 
Bespeaks  the  ready  murder  nigh ; 
Hie  long  parade  of  death  I  sp^, 
And  leaye  mj  lone  captivity ! 

"'Farewell,  ye  mansions  of  despair! 
Scenes  of  mv  sad  sequestered  care ; 
Hie  balm  of  bleeding  woe  is  near — 
Adieu,  my  lone  captivity ! 

** '  To  purer  mansions  in  the  sky, 
Fair  hope  directs  my  grief-worn  eye ; 
Where  sorrow's  child  no  more  shall  sigh. 
Amid  her  lone  captivity ! 

**  *  Adieo,  ye  babes,  whose  infant  bloom, 
Beneath  oppression's  lawless  doom, 
Fines  in  the  solitary  gloom, 
Of  imdeserv  d  captivity ! 

**  •  0,  Power  benign,  that  ruVst  on  high  1 
Cast  down,  cast  down  a  pitying  eye  1 
Shed  consolation  from  the  sky. 
To  soothe  tlie  sad  captivity ! 

**  *  Now  virtue's  sure  rcwanl  to  prove, 
I  seek  empyreal  realms  above. 
To  meet  my  long  departed  love — 
Adieu,  my  lone  captivity  1* " 

During  bis  third  seflsion  at  college,  the 
future  poet  made,  according  to  the  late  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Ruth  well,  who  was  his  fellow 
student,  several  enemies  by  the  severity  of 
his  satirical  effusions ;  but  many  of  them 
were  the  cause  of  amusement  rather  than 
anger.  Glasgow  University  has  been  long  a 
haunt  of  Irish  students ;  but  the  new  col- 
leges, we  expect,  will  do  much  to  retain  these 
mnter  absentees  at  home,  ^i'he  Belfcist  Col- 
lege, founded,  in  some  measure,  on  classes 
already  formed,  is  likely  to  be  efficient  and 
popular.  In  1703,  however,  the  new  Irish 
colleges  were  not  even  talked  of,  and  then, 
as  now,  the  students  from  Ulster  formed  a 
large  party  at  Glasgow.  One  morning 
Campbell  "  perpetmted  a  libel  on  old  Ire- 
land,   beginning  thus : 

**  Vo9,  Hihernij  coUooatis!, 
Summum  bonum  in — putatocs ;" 

and  it  answered  his  purpose,  for  all  he  wanted 
was  a  seat  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  as  the 
Irish  ran  to  read  the  attack  on  themselves 
rather  than  on  their  country,  he  attained  his 
object. 

We  come  now  to  the  fii-st  intimaljon  re- 
specting political  matters;  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  passage,  confirming  the  views  that 
we  have  steadily  expressed  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  political  martyrs, 
and  the  unjust  severity  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  they  were  victimized. 
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"  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  exemplary  conduct,  Camp- 
bell obtained  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence  from 
college.  He  had  just  completed  the  first  sketch 
of  a  prize  poem,  and  laid  it  aside  for  future  con- 
sideration. Another  object  had  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  his  mind ;  and  the  holidays,  just  grant- 
ed, encouraged  the  hope  of  his  boin^  enabled  to 
realize  a  pleasing  and  long-cherished  object  of 
ambition.  This  was  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  during 
a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  when  the 
trial  of  Muir,  Gerald,  and  others,  for  high  treason, 
was  expected  to  take  place.  At  this  trial  Camp- 
bell was  present;  and  no  circumstance  of  his 
life  ever  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  his 
mind  as  what  he  heard  and  saw  on  that  occasion. 
The  whole  scene  within  the  Parliament-house — 
the  judges  on  the  bench — the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
— tJieir  look? — their  eloquence — their  indignant 
repudiation  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
— their  solemn  appeals  to  the  jury — their  sen- 
tence— their  solemn  protest  and  despair — all 
seemed  to  haunt  his  imagination  in  after  life,  like 
a  reality  which  tiothing  could  efface.  In  detail- 
ing the  circumstance  which  preceded  the  poet's 
visit  to  the  capital,  I  have  again  recour^c  to  his 
own  mi^nuscript,  in  which  I  find  some  domestic 
traits  of  an  interesting  nature.  It  commences 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country  at  this  stirring  period,  particularly  of 
France,  the  wretched  condition  of  which  Boilcau 
had  BO  briefly  but  admirably  predicted : 

" '  Dcchirant  a  Tenvi  lour  proprc  r6publiquc; 
Lions  centre  lions ;  parents  contre  parents, 
Combattcnt  foUement  pour  le  dioix  des  tyrami  !* 

"  Of  the  great  events  which  were  now  hasten- 
ing to  their  consummation,  and  forcing  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  the  most  painful  apprehensions  as 
to  their  results  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  civilized 
society,  Campbell,  though  comparatively  a  tyro  in 
the  school  of  politics,  was,  nevertlieless,  a  keen 
and  attentive  ob^5erver.  *  By  this  time,'  he  says, 
*  the  French  Revolution  had  everywhere  lighted 
up  the  contending  spirits  of  democracy  ana  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  being,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  politics,  I  became  a  democrat.  I 
read  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  course ; 
but,  unable  to  follow  his  subtleties,  or  to  appre- 
ciate his  merits,  I  took  the  word  of  my  brother 
democrats  thsit  he  wiis  a  sophist.  No  doubt  my 
principlcH — if  I  may  so  call  my  puerile  opiniima — 
got  a  check  from  the  atrocities  of  th».»  French 
Jacobins;  and  my  hatred  hung  balanced  between 
them  and  the  allied  invaders  of  France,  who 
brought  forth  all  the  evil  energies  of  that  king- 
dom, and  eventually  created  the  salamander  Na- 
poleon. But  although  1  wej»t  nt  hearing  of  tlie 
execution  of  Louis,  and  the  f  ite  of  his  Quet>D 
and  the  Dauphin,  with  the  same  f^incere  rcirrt-t  as 
1  now  read  tnem  in  the  page  of  history,  I  was, 
nevertheless — boy  as  \  certainly  was — i>osscsscd, 
even  then,  with  an  opinion  which  I  have  retjiined 
through  hfe,  namely,  that  the  French  maswicres, 
and,  above  all,  tlie  death  of  Louis,  were  si'rnal 
calamities  to  thj  friends  of  peace  and  liberty  ia 
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England,  and  were  equally  sigrnal  advantages  to 
its  bitter  enemies. 

**  *  It  was  in  those  years  that  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, Muir,  Gerald  and  others,  were  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay :  Muir,  although  he  had 
never  uttered  a  sentence  in  favor  of  reform 
stronger  than  William  Pitt  himself  had  uttered ; 
and  Gerald  for  acts  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
sound  English  lawyers,  fell  short  of  seaition.  I 
did  not  even  then  approve  of  Gerald's  mode  of 
agitating  the  reform  question  in  Scotland  by 
means  of  a  Scottish  convention ;  but  I  had  heard 
a  magnificent  account  of  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments ;  and  I  longed  insulTerably  to  see  him; 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  to  Edinburgh. 

"  *  While  thus  gravely  considering  the  ways 
and  means,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  an  uncle's  widow  in  Edinburgh — a  kind- 
hearted  elderly  lady,  who  had  seen  me  at  Glas- 
gow, and  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  receive 
me  at  her  house,  if  I  should  ever  come  to  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  I  watched  .my  mother's 
molia  tempnra  fundi— for  she  had  them,  good 
woman — and  eagerly  catching  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, I  said,  "  Oh,  mamma,  how  I  long  to  see 
Edinburgh !  If  I  hnd  but  three  shillings,  I  could 
walk  there  in  one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and  be 
two  days  at  my  aunt  Campbeirs,  and  walk  back 
in  another  day !"  To  my  aelightful  surprise  she 
answered,  "So,  my  bairn ;  I  will  give  you  what 
will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  bring  yon  back ; 
but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than 
half  the  way  in  one  day" — that  was  twenty-two 
miles.  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  are  five  shillings  for 
you  in  all ;  two  shillings  will  serve  you  to  go,  and 
two  to  return ;  for  a  bed  at  the  half-way  house 
costs  but  sixpence."  She  then  gave  me — I  shall 
never  forget  the  beautiful  coin ! — a  King  William 
ftnd  Mary  crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  grati- 
tude ;  but  sallying  out  to  the  streets,  I  saw  at  the 
first  bookseller's  shop  a  print  of  Elijah  fed  by  the 
ravens.  Now,  I  haa  often  heard  my  poor  mother 
saying  confidentially  to  our  worthv  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Hamilton — whose  strawberries  1  had  pilfer- 
ed— that  in  case  of  my  fatlier's  death,  and  he  was 
a  very  old  man,  she  knew  not  what  would  become 
of  her.  "  But,"  she  ns»>d  to  a<ld, "  let  mo  not  de- 
spair, for  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens."  When 
I  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing  of 
its  tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one 
day  her  supporter ;  but  she  was  much  afiected, 
and  evidently  felt  a  strong  presentiment.'  His 
mother's  presentiment  had  its  literal  fulfillment; 
every  reader  will  mark  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a 
passage  to  which  no  commentary  can  do  justice. 
*  Next  morning,'  continues  Campbell,  *  1  took  my 
way  to  Edinburgh  with  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  my  pocket.  I  witnessed  Joseph  Gerald's 
trial,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  Hitherto  I 
had  never  known  what  public  eloquence  was,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Justiciary  Scotch  liOrds  did  not 
help  me  to  a  conception  of  it — speaking,  as  they 
did,  bad  arguments  in  broad  Scotch.  But  the 
Lord  Advocate's  speech  was  good — the  speeches 
of  Laing  and  Gillies  were  better ;  and  Gerald's 
speech  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
tioqnence  that  had  ever  been  heard  within  the 


walls  of  that  house.  He  quieted  the  judges,  id 
spite  of  their  indecent  interruptions  of  him,  and 
produced  a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  dose  of  his  de- 
fense he  said,  '*  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
— now  that  I  have  to  take  leave  of  you  forever, 
let  me  riamind  you  that  mercy  is  no  small  part  of 
the  duty  of  jurymen ;  that  the  man  who  shuts  his 
heart  on  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  on  him  the 
gates  of  mercy  will  %e  shut ;  and  for  him  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  shall  have  died  in  vain."  At 
this  finish  I  was  moved,  and  turning  to  a  stranger 
beside  me,  apparently  a  tradesman,  I  said  to  him, 
"  By  heavens,  sir,  that  is  a  great  man !"  "  Yes, 
sir,"  he  answered ;  **  he  is  not  only  a  great  man 
himself,  but  he  makes  every  other  man  feel  great 
who  listens  to  him." ' 

*'This  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and,  above  all,  the 
trial  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Parliament  house — 
the  strong  political  excitement  evinced  by  the 
spectators — the  dignified  demeanor  and  glowing 
eloquence  of  the  prisoner  Gerald — made  an  im- 
pression on  young  Campbell's  mind  that  never 
lefl  him.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  had 
no  little  influence  in  strengthening  and  confirm- 
ing those  earlv  principles,  the  strict  observance  of 
which,  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  cave  him 
that  title  of  political  consistency  to  which  he  so 
religiously  aahered. 

**  Full  of  his  subject,  he  returned  home  to  his 
father's  house,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  with  that  increased  tnirst  for  distinction 
which  had  already  marked  his  progress,  and  was 
now  conducting  him  to  the  summit  of  literary 
fame." 

The  sympathy  of  a  young  man,  possessed 
of  commanding  talents,  unassociated  with 
those  political  opinions  for  which  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  their  companions  were  punish- 
ed ;  educated  in  the  strictest  circles  of  Scotch 
burgher  life,  always  peaceable,  decorous,  and 
loyal  to  the  dynasty ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  professors  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  order  of  things  then  existing  in  this  coun- 
try— the  sympathy  even  of  a  young  man,  in 
these  circumstances,  and  with  the  acquire- 
ments and  endowments  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, was  a  testimonial,  and  even  a  vindica- 
tion, which  posterity  will  not  disregard.  The 
trial  made  a  deep  impression  on  one  auditor 
who  had  walked  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  not 
for  the  exclusive  piu^ose  of  heing  present, 
but  with  a  view  to  that  amongst  other  ob- 
jects. His  character  was  changed.  He  be- 
came more  sedate  from  that  glimpse  of  the 
world's  work.  One  agitator  was  made  by 
the  trial,  and  Dr.  Bcattie  says  that  subse- 
quently, "  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  he  would  call  a  few  of  his  comrades 
together,  and  read  them  lectures  on  the 
miserable  prospects  of  society — the  corrupt 
state  of  modem  legislation — the  glories  of 
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the  andent  republics — and  the  nbdom  of 
Solon  ftud  Lycnrgus." 

During  his  sessions  at  college,  Campbell's 
■tudies  were  directed  towards  the  Church  ; 
bat  his  Inographcr,  unconsciously  wc  sup- 
pose, demonstrates  the  bad  working  of 
Church  patronage  in  these  days ;  which  pro- 
bably kept  one  man  out  of  the  Scottish 
C'pit,  whose  genius  and  energy,  if  they  hud 
n  directed  into  that  channel,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  placed  him,  in  paint  of  euc- 
cesB  and  utility,  on  a  level  with  its  brightest 
ornaments.  In  iVSl,  however,  the  party 
who  subsequently  opened  up  the  question  of 
patronage,  and  the  circumstances  that  in- 
duced a  relaiation  of  its  rigor,  had  not  been 
developed.  The  want  of  any  hope  of  effi- 
cient patronage  changed  the  current  of 
Campbell's  life.  His  father,  who  was  a  strictly 
religious  man,  probably  urged  perseverance  ; 
but  the  opposite  counsel  appears  to  have 
prevailed,  and  the  poet  remained  a  layman, 

"  Down  to  Uiia  period  of  his  academical  career 
Csmpbell  sppearB  to  have  itudiGd  witli  a  view  tu 
the  Cliurch.  Among  tlie  most  intimnte  of  bis 
Ufociatea  was  ilumillon  Paul,  wliow  talents 
were  o{%  high  order — a  grave  pliiloiKiphcr,  but  a 
lively  poet.  In  tiie  congenial  society  of  tliia  wor- 
thy compeer,  and  tbat  ota  kindred  spirit,  the  late 
luv.  Dr.  Finlaygon,  with  whom  lie  afterwarda 
travelled  to  Mull,  he  spent  manv  pleasant  as  well 
M  profitable  houTB.  AfhI  as  hotb  Iiin  clasf-fcl- 
lows  were  preparing  for  holy  orders — theologj, 
with  all  the  '  weighty  matters  or  the  law,'  eccle- 
■iastical  history,  and  logic,  were  the  leading 
Modiea  of  the  aesaion.  Having  ti  warm  frieno- 
■hip  for  those  voung  men,  living  much  in  their 
company,  and  Hnarinfr  their  Kcntimcnta,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  at  length  embraced  similur  views ; 
•nd,  for  Bome  time,  at  least,  steadily  persevered 
Id  regulating  his  studies  by  llieirs.  Circum- 
•tances,  however,  of  a  doincjiiii;  or  personal  Da- 
tare,  appear  to  have  altered  his  purpose ;  but 
tbene  are  so  indistinctly  remembered,  or  so  doabt- 
fnlly  stated,  that  I  cannot  take  upon  mc  to  repeat 
tbem  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

"  Ilia  prospects  of    Church   p^itronaire  could 


chieDy  engaged  in  commerce ;  and  when  he  look- 
ed towards  Kirnan, '  the  liomc  of  liiii  furcfiilhern,' 
and  llinuiiht  of  davs  wljon  the  xtnunch  old  '  lairdt 
of  tliat  ilk'  would  have  sold  their  laiit  acre  (o  have 
placed  such  a  kinsman  in  the  piiliiil,  the  cause 
was  cheerless;  'roofless  and  wild'  was  tlie ir 
abode ;  nnd  under  the  green  sward  of  Kilriiaehacl 
kirkyard  lay  the  last '  lierilors'  wlio  could  have  lent 
him  a  helping  hand.  All  this  parsed  through  bis 
mind.  Btit  tlien  it  was  said  '  his  talenlH  wuald 
Mwily  accomplish  what  family  inOuejice  could 
not.'  Talents  he  certainly  had— lalenla  of  iJie 
Best  order — but  of  what  avail  were  tboae  ? 
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" '  Hand  fiteile  omergunt,  quorum  virtutlbus  obstat 
Res  anguala  doni/ 
hiany  other  such  argumenrs  were  emp'oycd;  but 
they  went  merely  lo  show  thai,  if  he  aspired  to 
Church  preferment,  he  must  give  much  more  at- 
tention to  things  '  cccieaiaslicil  ;'  study   Calvin, 
compose  homilies,  read   Moshcim,  follow  in  ibe 
,  steps  of  tboBO  noble  ancesturs,  who,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  and  property,  had  ever  clung  fast  to 
[he  interest  of  (heir  mother  Kirk  ;  and  take  tun 
own  words  for  a  motto  : 
"'BoHtrong  as  the  roekot  the  ocelm  that  atoms 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore.' 
What  efTecI  this  friendly  exhortation  produced  ou 
the  mind  of  Camjibell  is  not  iinown." 

The  confession  that  talents  of  the  fitst 
order  were  of  no  avail,  is  humiliating,  when 
made  in  reference  to  an  institution  where  tal- 
ents are  apparently  indispensable  for  suc- 
cess, and  where  drones  can  do  more  mischief 
than  m  any  other  profession  whatever,  by 
merely  doing  nothing. 

iledicine  and  surgery  formed  the  next 
suggestion  ;  but  then  they  required  a  greater 
outlay  than  the  pout's  financial  condition 
would  permit ;  ana,  after  attending  "  some 
preliminary  lectures,"  this  idea  also  was 
abandoned.  He  then  entered  the  counting- 
hou.se  of  a  merchant,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  still  hankering  after  tlu 
Church,  whose  pulpits  were  closed  against 
him  by  the  Act  of  1711— 3tud;?ing  Hebrew 
in  his  leisure  hours,  and  writing  religiotu 
poetry. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  third  session,  Camp- 
bell carried  three  priies  ;  but  more  pecuniary 
losses  having  been  encountered  by  his  family, 
he  was  induced  to  seek  employment ;  and 
found  it  in  the  Hebrides,  llis  journey  to 
Mull,  where  he  was  to  act  as  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Sunipol,  was 
made  overland ;  and  portly,  from  want  of 
any  other  eonvcyance,  on  foot.  The  state  of 
the  tliglilands,  at  that  comparatively  recent 
period,  is  shown  pretty  clearly  in  tbe  follow- 
ing e.\  tract  i 

"  At  last,  alter  crossing  Cowal,  and  reaching 
Inverary,  we  regained  a  spot  of  comjiarative 
civilization,  where  there  was  a  hish  road  wCth 
mitcslones.  On  that  road.  1  remember,  we  came 
up  with  a  liltic  hoy,  in  a  postman's  dret^s,  whoa* 
ponv  was  left  grazing  on  the  roadside,  whilst 
Iteif  Jacket  himself  was  quietly  playing  at  mar- 
bles with  some  oilier  boys.  'You  little  rascal.'' 
we  said  to  liim,  '  are  you  the  post-boy,  and  tlius 
playing  oway  your  time  7'  '  Na !  sir,'  ho  answer- 
ed, *  I'm  oa  tlie  post — I'm  only  an  txpras  /' " 

At  Mull  he  found  a  famine  of  paper,  and 
apologiies  in  1795  to  a  friend  for  the  irraga- 
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a  paper  in  Mull."  He  remained  onlj  five 
months  in  the  island,  and  returned  to  Olaa- 
gow  for  bis  Gfih  session.  In  one  of  bis 
notes  he  says : 

"  After  mv  return  from  Mu)l,  I  snpported  mj- 
gelf  during  the  winter  by  private  tuition.  Amonj 
other  Rcholara,  1  liad  a  Vouth  named  Cunning- 
hamo,  who  is  now  Lord  Cunninghsme,  in  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court  of  Edinburgh." 

From  ft  letter  of  his  lordship  to  Dr. 
Denttie,  he  nppears  to  have  been  boarded  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  family  during  thb  session. 
Campbell  was  greatly  captivated  by  the  lee- 
tnres  of  Professor  Miller,  under  whom  the 
lat«  Lord  Melbourne  studied  for  some  time, 
and  from  whom  ho  probably  imbibed  those 
constitutional  principles  to  which  he  was 
■tronglv  attached.  Professor  Miller  nearly 
succceaed  in  making  the  poet  a  lawyer,  that 
task  in  which  the  solictor  had  Med ;  and  he 

"  At  that  time,  had  T  posaeaxed  bat  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  have  suDai«tMl  upon  in  studying 
law,  I  believe  1  ahould  have  bid  adieu  [o  the  Mu- 
ses, and  gone  to  the  bar;  bat  I  had  no  cbcrice  in 
the  matter." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  world  that  he 
was  BO  construncd  and  shut  in  by  poverty  on 
every  side.  This  seaaon  closed  his  college 
life  ;  and  he  began  the  world  as  a  tutor  in  tie 
family  of  Ocnerul  Napier,  who  was  residing 
at  Downia ;  bat  be  disliked  the  profession. 

LITBRARr    UFE. 

The  poet  made  many  attempts  to  become 
a  lawyer.  He  went  to  Edinburgh — proposed 
to  establish  a  magazine — found  employment, 
through  Mr.  Cunninghame's  recommendation, 
in  the  Registry  House — was  subsequently  en- 
gaged "in  the  ofBce  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,'  and 
being  introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
received  through  him  an  en^gement  for  an 
abridged  edition  of  "  Bryan  Edwards's  West 
Indies,"  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  ^20. 
He  returned  to  Glasgow,  to  meet  a  brother 
whom  he  hod  never  seen,  and  to  finish  his 
abridgment.  The  idea  of  publishing  a  maga- 
sine  still  haunted  him,  but  funds  were  wanting, 
and  the  intention  whs  dropped.  At  that 
time  he  wrote  "  The  Wounded  Hussar"  and 
"  The  Dirge  of  Wallace,"  two  of  his  most 
popular  lyrics.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  again  in  Edinburgh,  fagging  for  Messrs. 
Hundall  and  Son,  the  publishers,  at  a  very 
limited  rate  of  remuneration.     Finding  hts 
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revenue  contracted  beneath  what  he  had  con- 
templated, he  formed  arrangements  to  proceed 
to  Vitginian  America,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  set  them  a»dc.  He  then  returned 
with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  worked  hard 
for  the  booksellers,  mixed  amongst  the  lite- 
rary society  of  Edinbur^  in  1798,  and  com- 
menced to  write  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
He  resided  at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on 
St.  John's  Hill ;  and  of  the  young  men  then 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  witli  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, several  raised  themselves  to  eminence 
and  consideration.  Amongst  them  we  find 
the  names  of  the  present  Lords  Cockbum  and 
Brougham.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  were 
finished  while  the  author  was  still  in  his  20th 
year,  and  sold  to  the  Mundalls  for  £60  in 
cash  and  books  ;  "  but  for  two  or  three  years 
the  publLshers  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  every 
new  edition."  The  pioem,  although  cheaply 
sold,  acquired  for  the  author  a  standing  in 
literary  society  which  he  did  not  previou^y 
possess  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  publishers  made 
a  sufficient  risk  in  giving  even  £60  in  hand  for 
a  poem,  by  "  a  young  man"  whose  fame  still 
moved  within  a  narrow  circle. 

Although  his  famous  and  spirit-stirring 
lyric,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  was  not 
published  until  several  years  afterwards, 
when  it  appeared  first  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, yet  Dr.  Bealtie  thinks  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  Edinburgh  during  1709,  after  the 
model  of  an  old  song,  "  Ye  Gentlemen  of 
England."  He  entered  mto  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Mundall  for  another  poem,  descrip- 
tive of  Scottish  history,  under  the  title  of 
"  Queen  of  the  North  ;"  and  arrangements 
for  its  illustration  were  made  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  landscape  painter,  but  the  work  was 
never  completed, 

TBB   OERUAK   FILORIHAGE. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  poet  and  his 
brother  left  Leith  for  Hamburgh.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  journey,  to  a  young  man  whose 
finances  were  not  in  a  gmtifying  state,  is  not 
rendered  clear.  His  reception  among;;!  the 
British  residents  at  Hamburgh  was  highly 
flattering,  for  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  had 
preceded  their  author.  From  Hamburgh  he 
went  forward  to  Ratisbon,  from  which  he 
dates  on  the  10th  August,  and  where  he  ar- 
rived in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians,  under  Klenau,  by  the  French.  His 
letters  describe  the  German  scenery  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  accuracy.  He  explains 
the  fascination  of  one  valley,  as  caused  from 
its  combination  of  the  wildness  of  a  Scotch 
glen  with  the  rerdore  of  an  English  garden. 
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At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  an  English  gar- 
den, and  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  compe- 
tent witness.  At  Katisbon  he  lay  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  while  the  country  around  was 
being  devastated  by  contending  armies.  lie 
was  detained  in  that  city  until  October,  1800. 
He  heard  there  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mundall, 
and  seems  to  hare  entertained  great  fears  that 
his  arrangements  with  the  house  would  be 
quashed  m  consequence.  These  fears  were 
partially  relieved,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  from  Alto- 
na.  During  hb  German  journey,  he  pro- 
fessed, at  all  proper  intervals,  to  be  still 
engaged  on  the  "  Q.  N."  His  letters  from 
Germany  are  not  very  interesting.  They  are 
most  frequently  addressed  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  are  full  of  anticipations  re^rding  their 
future  journeys.  From  detached  hints  in  the 
letters,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  was,  at  the  time,  paying 
Mr.  Campbell  for  his  poems  from  the  se^t  of 
war.  In  his  correspondence  from  Altona, 
Campbell  mentions  "  The  Exile  of  Enn"  in  a 
way  that  should  settle  the  foolish  dispute 
once  raised  in  Ireland  regarding  its  authorship. 
Poets  have  their  tricks  of  trade  like  publish- 
ers and  other  men.  In  one  of  the  letters  to 
lUchardson,  initialed  "  T.  C,"  we  find  him 
flaying,  "  I  request  your  caution  most  earnest- 
ly, about  what  I  have  smd  about  the  '  Queen 
of  the  North.'  Keep  up  the  public  mind." 
From  Perry  he  expected  fifty  pounds  for 
twenty-four  pieces  of  poetry,  to  be  polished 
in  the  best  style  that  a  regard  for  his  reputa- 
tion could  induce.  Next  year  ho  wiis  to  fur- 
nish twenty  pieces  for  the  same  sum.  The 
price  was  to  be  raised.  He  calculated  that 
m  Hungary  he  could  live  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Richardson  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings  per  week 
for  each ;  and  "  for  four  pounds  apiece  they 
could  walk  from  Altona  to  Munich." 

Mr.  Campbell  rebutted  the  charge  respect- 
ing the  "  Exile  of  Erin,"  most  decisively.  The 
question  was  conclusively  settled  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  Lord  Nugent,  a  relative  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  song  w^as  said  to  have  been 
compased ;  and  who  intimated  that,  for  a 
considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup- 
posed author,  by  the  Monaghan  version,  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  song;  knew  it  in 
Campbell's  Works,  and  never  hinted  a  doubt 
of  the  authorship.  Tlie  curious  charge  wjis 
chiefly  got  up  by  the  editor  of  a  provincial 
paper,  in  a  small  Irish  town,  who  professed 
to  draw  his  information  from  Mr.  Nugent's 
sister.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  song  were  all  well  known  to  a  party  of 
Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell  met  in  Germa- 


ny ;  by  whom  it  was  first  sung,  and  on 
whose  account  it  had  been  composed.  Camp- 
bell passed  the  winter  of  1800  and  1801  at 
Altona,  making  occasional  excursions  into 
other  parts  of  Germany.  His  beautiful  ver- 
ses adidressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess,  were 
also  written  in  Altona.  To  his  residence  in 
Germany  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  best 
lyrics — of  those  splendid  compositions  whose 
every  line  is  a  household  word,  and  which 
will  live  while  our  language  endures.  The 
"  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,"  and  the  "  Soldier's 
Dream,"  were  undoubtedly  of  German  ori- 
gin. The  "Wounded  Hussar"  was  written 
before  he  saw  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
he  never  was  in  America,  although  the 
scenery  of  Wyoming  is  said  to  be  accurately 
described  in  his  "  Gertrude." 

All  his  countrymen  must  regret  that  his 
"  Queen  of  the  North"  never  appeared.  Sht 
was  the  subject  of  his  day-thoughts  and 
night- dreams,  in  Germany.  All  his  letters 
refer  to  his  projects  in  reference  to  this  great 
work  ;  and  we  can  hardly  forbear  from  quot- 
ing the  following  outline  of  what  he  meant  to 
do  for  Edinburgh  in  the  matter : 

"  But  to  finishing  my  *  Queen  of  the  North.'  I 
have  already  mentioned  how  shocked  I  should  be 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  iny  honor  unfulfilled.  I  ex- 
pect, besides  pieces  to  Perry,  to  have  much  don» 
in  it  before  you  come  out,  but  for  want  of  matter  I 
cannot  possibly  perfect  it  till  then.  I  lliid  this 
subject  fertile  in  good  episodes.  The  parting 
apostrophe  to  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  be  from 
shipboard,  by  moonlight  The  feelings  of  my 
heart  are  still  as  warm  to  it  as  they  were  when  I 
8aw  it  vanishing.  I  then  mean  to  transport  my- 
self, in  imagination,  to  the  castle  height,  and  de- 
scribe the  sensations  that  would  naturally  arise 
from  takintr  in  with  the  eye  the  most  remarkable 
scenery  visible  from  that  point.  I  mean  to  describe 
the  view  from  Queen  Street;  then  if  any  tiling  ro- 
mantic or  classical  can  be  connected  with  it,  any 
of  the  mountain  scenery  obvious  to  the  eye  from 
that  point.  The  plain  pastoral  .subliuiity  of 
Arthur's  Seat  is  next  to  be  noticed— and  if  any 
scene  be  visible  from  tlirnce,  it  will  find  a  place  in 
the  poem.  One  of  the  places  of  Mary's  refuge  is 
to  be  seen  from  its  top.  After  a  sketch  of  the 
murder-closet  of  Rizzio,  and  the  hall  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  an  episode  on  the  cuUego  will  conclude 
the  poem." 

The  extract  shows  that  Campbell  was  not 
familiar  with  Edinburgh.  "  If  any  scene  be 
visible  from  Arthur's  Seiit  ?"  In  the  absence 
of  a  thick  fog  there  is  scenery  visible  from 
Arthur's  Scat  sufficient  to  serve  an  indefinite 
number  of  poets.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1801  war  was  declared  against  Denmark,  the 
English  residents  were  obliged  to  abandon 
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Altona,  and  Campbell  sailed  for  England  on 
the  Oth  of  March.  They  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  Danish  batteries  without  molesta- 
tion, and  sailed  imder  convoy  to  England. 
Thus  the  poet  lost  his  promised  summer  tour 
in  Germany;  and  the  world  gained,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  "his  noblest 
lyric,  the  *  Battle  of  the  Baltic' "  There 
were  only  two  Scottish  vessels  in  convoy,  and 
they  were  carried  to  Yarmouth  along  with 
the  English  fleet.  Mr.  Campbell's  first  visit 
to  England  was  therefore  made  involuntarily, 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  great  regret  to  him. 
He  landed  in  London  with  only  a  few  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket,  for  all  his  resources  had 
been  expended  in  assisting  a  friend  at  Altona. 
In  London  he  found  none  of  his  acquaintan- 
ces, and  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  He  was  obliged,  not- 
^vithstanding,  to  call  upon  him  and  to  explain 
his  situation.  Mr.  Perry  was  a  generous 
friend,  to  whom  many  young  men  were  in- 
debted for  their  advancement  in  life.  Writ- 
ing to  one  of  his  Scotch  correspondents,  the 
poet  says,  "  I  have  found  Perry.  His  recep- 
tion was  warm  and  cordial,  beyond  what  I 
had  any  right  to  expect.  *  /  will  be  yovr 
friend*  said  the  good  man.  *  I  will  be  all 
that  you  could  wish  me  to  be.'  "  In  refe- 
rence to  this  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in 
his  own  notes,  "  Calling  on  Perry  one  day,  he 
showed  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Holland,  ask- 
ing about  me,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
me  to  dine  at  the  King  of  Clubs.  Thither 
with  his  lordship  I  accordingly  repaired,  and 
it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  There  I  met,  in  all 
their  glory  and  feather,  Mackintosh,  Rogers, 
the  Smiths,  Sydney,  and  others."  So  by 
accident  and  mishap  he  was  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  the  Whig  literary  coteries  ;  but  an 
affliction  was  prepared  for  him  even  then'; 
for  a  friend,  meeting  him  on  the  streets  of 
London  hinted  to  him  the  serious  illness  of  his 
father  in  such  terms  as  led  him  to  anticipate 
that  parent's  death.  His  worst  fear  on  the 
subject  was  realized.  His  father  had  com- 
pleted his  ninety-first  year ;  and  of  his  seven 
sons,  who  had  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
"not  one  was  present  to  close  his  eyes." 
While  proceeding  to  Leith,  by  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  mother,  a  lady  who 
had  read  his  poems,  without  knowing  Mr. 
Campbell,  surprised  him  by  expressing  her 
regret  that  the  poet  had  been  arrested  in 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  and  would  probably  be 
elected.  On  arriving  at  Ekiinburgh,  he  found 
his  mother  acquainted  with,  and  greatly 
troubled  by,  the  rumor.    He  therefore  deter- 


mined to  wait  on  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
report  his  position.  That  worthy  function- 
ary frankly  told  him  that  they  were  aware 
of  his  guilt ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see 
him.  He  asked  the  grounds  of  their  charge, 
and  was  told  that  "  it  seems  you  have  been 
conspiring  with  General  Moreau,  in  Austria, 
and  with  the  Irish  at  Hamburgh,  to  get  a 
French  army  landed  in  Ireland.  *  *  You 
attended  Jacobin  clubs  at  Hamburgh,  and 
you  came  over  from  thence  in  the  same  ves- 
sel with  Ponavan,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar-hill." 

A  box,  with  a  number  of  his  papers,  had 
been  seized  at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  treasonable  documents  amongst  his 
manuscripts.  "The  Exile  of  Erin"  would 
rather  have  been  against  him  at  this  pinch, 
but  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England"  was  also 
found  in  the  arrested  box,  and  turned  the 
scale.  The  end  of  his  examination  is  told  by 
himself.  "The sheriff  began  to  smoke  the 
whole  bubble,  and  said,  *  This  comes  of  trust- 
ing a  Hamburgh  spy.  Mr.  Campbell,'  he 
said,  '  this  is  a  cold,  wet  evening — what  do 
you  say  to  our  having  a  bottle  of  wine  during 
the  examination  of  your  democratic  papers  ?' 

The  fate  of  Donovan  was  fortunate,  and 
his  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  ridic- 
ulous: 

"  A  twelvemonth  afletwards  1  met  Donovan  In 
London,  and  reco^ized  my  gaunt  Irish  friend, 
looking  very  diamsu.  *  Ha !  Donovan/  said  1,  *  I 
wish  you  joy,  my  good  fellow,  in  getting  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  1  was  told  they  had  imprisoned 
yon,  and  were  likely  to  treat  you  like  another  Sir 
William  Wallace.'  *  Och,'  said  he, '  good  luck 
to  the  Tower — black  was  the  day — and  it  was 
only  a  week  ago — that  I  was  turned  out  of  it. 
Would  that  any  one  could  get  me  into  it  for  life  !' 

*  My  stars!  and  were  you  not  in  confinement?' 

*  Tschach  !  ne'er  the  bit  of  it.  The  Government 
allowed  me  a  pound  sterling  a-day  as  a  Stato 
prisoner.  The  Tower  gaoler  kept  a  glorious 
table;  and  he  let  me  go  out  to  walk  where  I  liked 
all  day  long,  perfectly  secure  that  I  should  return 
at  meal-times.  And  then,  besides,  he  had  a  nice 
pretty  daughter.'  ...  *  And  don't  you  go 
and  see  her  in  the  Tower  ?'  *  Why,  no,  my  dear 
fellow.  The  *  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
smooth.'  I  discovered  that  she  had  no  monev ; 
and  she  found  outlhat  my  Irish  estates,  and  all 
that  I  told  her  about  their  being  confifcated  in 
the  Rebellion,  was  sheer  blarney.  So,  when 
the  day  arrived  that  your  merciless  Government 
ordered  me  to  be  liberated  as  a  State  prisoner,  I 
was  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world,  and  glad  to 
become  a  reporter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.'  " 

Mr.  Campbell's  domestic  concerns  bore 
heavily  upon  him  at  this  juncture.     His 
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mother  and  sisters  were  dcpendunt  od  him 
for  support.  His  brotbers  were  either  too 
far  Bw&y  or  unable  to  sbnre  the  debt ;  but 
the  poet  nobly  met  this  duty  ;  and  through 
his  lifetjmc  never  shrunk  from  any  cxpcnJi- 
ture  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  of  his 
relatives.  No  man  ever  better  discharged  in 
these  respects  the  duties  of  a  son  and  of  a 
brother.  The  companionship  of  ^y  and 
wealthy  friends  never  dazzled  bim  into  for- 
^ctfulncss  of  his  humble  but  esteemed  rela- 
tives ;  although  oftca  the  means  necessar)-  to 
secure  their  comfort  were  obtained  under 
great  privations — to  them,  and  to  many  of 
the  friends  amongst  whom  ho  morsd  alto- 
gether unknown. 

During  the  food  riots  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1801,  Mr.  Campbell  began  part  of  a 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Mobiade,"  which  was 
never  printed  until  it  appeared  in  this  work, 
although  it  was  in  a  style  different  altogether 
Irom  his  other  poems.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  time  unfavorable  to  monopolies — 
to  have  been  living  before  his  age ;  and  ho 
might  have  effectually  aided  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer,  if  bis  engagements  and  circum- 
stances had  permitted  him  to  turn  his  mind 
in  that  direction. 

Our  eitracts  arc  neither  from  the  begin- 
ning nor  the  end  of  this  curious  poem  : — 

"Thus,  when  Monopoly's  brinrean  huulA 
Had  drare'd  her  liarrow  o'er  a  hundred  lunda ; 

ut  chie^  the  Icrron  uf  her  gorgon  frown 
Had  Bcir^d  Eduui'M  ftiiat  BTtJ famii'lieit  town; 
Then  Tint.  Iha  eriffin.  champ'd,  with  in  m  cliiwa. 
Our  ehiKldering  ticBrtf  uid  ngoiiiiiii);  maw<i; 
Chwed  from  our  plmider'd  bmird*  mich  ^hid  rcgulu 
Of  Tcrmcil  ham,  brown  bopf,  owl  huxom  ale  1 
Ah  me  1  no  atrcpcnt  goose  ut  Chri^tmai  tiih^, 
Hiu'd  in  the  stninglcr's  )Ltnd,  uiul  kick'd  and  dieil  1 
So  trembliDK  jellies,  nor  nnibroKial  pie. 
RMmled  Che  liquorish  mouth  iind  liinirin);  eye — 
Bod  Blink  December'a  last  disluinor'il  smi, 
And  the  youii^y ear's -duy  pasj'd  without  a  buD  '.'' 
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The  poet 
pleasant 
his 


ntbehnlf-satiiical,  ii;ilf- 
le  lime,  till  he  reaches 
wishes  on  the  subject : 


'  Tfer  ceued  my  day-droam  till  the  waning  liours 
Had  Bbook  (air  fancy  from  her  tlinme  of  flowers ; 
And  o'er  mj  brnrt'a  cmotiona.  Ivm  divine. 
Imperious  wamM  111'  Muripnthard  to  ifiHf  ! 
Yet— wlitn  my  bull  it*  aufiii  suiumoni  rung. 
And  menial  Alaiy  beard  its  iriin  timf^ — 
Ifot  in  piclician  pniw  I  riKike  aloud, 
'  When  mortiil  want*  Di'  immortal  iipirit  bow'd, 
HI  voulil  it  Fuit  tn  ai>k  a  jiorft  fond 


Of  oral  thunder?,  uud  Iambic  rbyme  :- 


'  Bring  me  the  beef— the  dulcet  pudding  bring ; 
Or  fry  the  niud-laik's  odoriferous  wing ; 
Or  Kimmcring  grecDB  n-ilh  Boft  rotation  turn, 
Clinmp'd  in  the  luncious  treiiA^uie  of  the  rhurn  I 
Then  pour  the  brown  ale,  rich  as  over  ran 
From  Balder's  horn,  or  Edio's  creamy  can  I 
Blent  in  that  honest  dmugbt,  let  none  ru|Hnu 
V'or  ncct'rouH  nayeuu  or  ambroiual  wine  ; 
Bat — lest  my  waning  wealth  refuite  to  mine 
So  fur  a  feant,  in  the^  degeoemte  days — 
Take  from  this  splendid  iMIUng,  vhat  may  Eiud 
Sonic  sweet  rcfectirai  of  a  sober  mind, 
Yon  earth-bom  apiilo,  vegetable  grace 
Of  Erin's  «iiu — a  bl under-loving  race ; 
Well  could  Ihat  food  of  bulls  delight  oic  no*. 
Aliit  with  the  mantling  beverage  of  the  cm' ; 
My  vaccine  milk  on  'tatoea  eweet  should  pour, 
And  fruit  and  liquor  chann  our  fairy -footed  bower!" 

Lord  Minto.  who  had  been  employed  on 
an  extraordinary  mission  lo  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  was  acquainted  with  Germany, 
met  Mr.  Campbell,  by  his  own  desire,  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Dugnld  Stewart,  and  nfler- 
warda  treated  the  poet  with  grciit  rftspt'ct. 
The  Minto  family  are  always  engaged 
special  missions.  They  have  n  turn  for  that 
work.  The  present  YmtI  has  had  his  share 
of  it  in  Italy  during  the  present  year,  lo  very 
little  good  purpose.  His  father  was  a  Tot^' — 
Campbell  was  a  Whig  or  a  Itadieal — but  it 
is  grcaity  to  the  nobleman's  credit,  that  in 
times  when  political  differences  ran  high,  he 
did  not  i>crmit  them  to  interfere  with  his 
private  fnendsbip,  to  which  Cnmpbcll  refers 
—  the  following  extract : 

■  Ifv  history  Binrc  I  left  you  lias  not  been 
mncli  bri^'liter  ilian  niuny  oilier  spots  of  my  life. 
i  attacked  a^uin  at  Liverpool  with  a  resur* 
reciion  of  my  winter  crmiptnint.  'i'be  remedy  has 
liceii  an  obslacle  to  whut  I  i)U([l)t  princiiiaily  to 
bnve  been  employed  in  cultivating  pincn  I  came 
tn  I»D<l<in,  namely,  iny  nuinerouK  inl  rod  actions. 
I  bnvc  not  deli  veri'd  alKivc  one  hulfof  luy  lettcng; 
uor  li:iv.!  I  foiintl  invFcir in  spirits  lo  cnll  upon  (he 
Itniotalily  of  Ibnjio 'persons  wliw^;  nciiiminlanro  I 
liiive  Umaed.  I  began  leiti'rn  to  Urjiintn  and  lu 
Itruiigliam,  ull  of  wiiicb  1  threw  into  llie  lire; 
for,  iiiiWr  one  lias  pleasant  tlion^'htfl  to  comniiini* 
Ciite,  wliat  is  tlie  nKO  uf  currcHjiundeMCC  7  Horner 
would  iiiform  you  of  uiy  present  resilience.  I/>rd 
.Mintu  luiK  i-liown  me  i^^'at  kindiiet;,  ami  confer- 
red that  kindnena  wtli  ihlicacy.  At  au  early 
perinl  of  our  acqaaiiitaiiCi]  I  bad  a  cunvers^iion 
witli  fiim  on  Ihc  ticklish  subject  of  wilitti'^  in 
wliich  il  was  my  design  that  lio  .ulioulu  liiivi?  my 
coiifesp'iiiii  of  faiih ;  nnd  if  iliat  were  incu^^i1lent 
wilb  bill  ;;iiud  opini'in,  tl^at  unr  ucqnaint^mce 
stinuld  <bip.  I  told  i>iui  that  my  prineiplex  ivere 
Itepublican ;  and  Ihat  my  Kiiinioii  uf  tlie  pnirlien- 
bility  of  a  Itepnhlicnn  form  of  (>nrernin<-iil  bad 
notWn  matcrially  aO^'cted  by  all  titat  hud  hap- 
pened in  the  French  Ilevi.liilioji,  I  mldiJ  that 
my  oiliest  and  be«t  friend<>urrL'  oven  of  the  ^auie 
creed,  and  attributed  tny  opinion  in  politics  tu  my 
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attendance  on  the  lectures  of  John  Miller.  Lord 
Minto  is  a  Tory  of  the  Burke  school.  He  cen- 
sured the  opinions  of  the  opposite  sect  very 
strongly ;  but  said  that  he  never  cherished  an 
illiberal  dislike  to  young  and  candid  errors  of 
judgment.  I  see  him  but  once  a  day,  at  break- 
fast, for  he  is  abroad  the  rest  of  the  da^.  His 
conversation  is  very  instructive,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  political  facts  and  characters ; 
and,  though  his  creed  is  not  favorable  to  political 
liberty,  it  has  no  mixtnre  of  personal  asperity." 

"  Lochiers  Warning"  was  wntten  at  Minto 
House,  during  the  night.  It  has  the  char- 
acter of  an  inspiration.  The  poet's  evening 
thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  wizard's 
warning,  and  in  course  of  the  night  he 
awoke,  repeating  the  idea  for  which  he  had 
been  searching  for  days,  rung  for  the  ser- 
vant, had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  produced  "  Lo- 
chiel's  Warning"  before  day-dawn.  Of  that 
poem  Mr.  Telford  wrote — "  I  am  absolutely 
vain  of  Thomas  Campbell.  There  was  never 
anything  like  him — he  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Parnassus.  Have  you  seen  his  Lochiel? 
He  will  surpass  everything  ancient  or  modem 
— ^your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  and  your 
Greys.  I  expect  nothing  short  of  a  Scotch 
Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  something  more 
than  either."  There  are  some  interesting 
particulars  in  the  following  extract  regarding 
•'  Lochiel's  Warning :" 

*•  It  was  justly  remarked  by  a  late  physician  of 
much  experience,  that  vigorous  bodily  health  and 
gi*eat  aptitude  for  poetry  are  rarely  united  in  the 
same  frame.  The  rule  lias  many  exceptions ; 
but  the  disposition  to  study  is  generally  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  a  state  of  physical  strength,  the 
tone  of  which  may  be  lowered  without  prejudice 
to  the  highest  operations  of  the  mind.  Hcahh  and 
elastic  spirits  have  a  natural  tendency  to  carry 
their  possessor  into  active  pursuits,  away  from 
Btudy ;  whilst  delicate  health  and  a  languid  cir- 
culation have  tiie  opposite  and  necessary  tendency 
of  inducing  habits  of  thought  and  meditation. 
Some  of  the  fmcFt  compositions  in  our  language 
appear  to  have  been  written  while  their  authors 
were  suffering  from  habitual  ill  health.  It  may 
be  ob.«ervcd  through  the  whole  of  Campbeirs  let- 
ters, that  whenever  his  mind  is  hctively  engaged 
on  any  new  theme,  languor,  la«:iitude,  and  all  those 
ills  that  a  parturient  fancy  is  heir  to,  are  subjects 
of  frequent  complaint.  And  so  it  turned  out  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for,  while  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters he  says  that,  in  London,  his  health  was  so 
depressed,  that  he  '  had  not  even  power  to  tran- 
scribe two  or  three  pieces  which  Lord  Minto 
requested  for  his  own  keeping' — he  had  composed 
both  '  Iiochiel '  and  *  Hohenlinden,'  which  afford 
abundant  proof,  that  however  depressed  in  physical 
health,  his  intellectual  powers  were  in  full  and  per- 
fect vigor.  As  soon  as  these  poems  were  finished, 
his  health  revived ;  and,  returning  to  Edinburgh, 


he  again  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  Alison  Square.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  could 
now  boast  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  to  give  the  volume  a  new  title  to 
their  patronage,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  con- 
tain several  recent  pieces,  to  which  he'  was  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  during  the  summer. 

"  In  answer  to  a  letter,  repeating  the  invitation 
to  Roxburghshire,  Campbell  thus  writes : 

** '  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.   LORD  MUTO. 

Edinburgh,  June  29th,  1802. 

"  *  My  Lord, — ^It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
learn  by  your  lordship's  letter  of  tlie  28th,  that  the 
fever  is  now  banished  from  your  amiable  family. 
1  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  your  happy  re- 
tirement among  vour  paternal  woods  and  moun- 
tains, and  wish  that  I  nad  the  muse  of  Minto  be- 
side me,  to  indite  that  congratulation  in  numbers 
worthy  of  the  scene. 

"'I  returned  to  Edinburgh — ^not,  to  be  sure, 
with  all  the  satisfaction  that  one  would  feel  in  re- 
tiring to  a  paternal  house  and  estate,  but  not 
without  sincere  delight  in  visiting  the  scene  of  so 
many  friends  and  favorites.  I  have  seen  the 
worthy  family  of  Lothian  House;  and,  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter,  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  agreeable  news  of  your  young 
one's  being  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  so 
agreeable  to  me  as  to  embrace  your  lordship's 
invitation  to  set  out  to  Minto  immediately ;  but 
my  fear  respecting  my  health  having  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished,  and  my  spirits  being  in 
consequence  subject  to  alarm  and  depression,  I 
should  wish  to  continue  a  little  longer  under  that 
advice  in  which  I  confide  so  implicitly;  and  to 
come  a  strong  and  doughty  wight,  before  I  set  off 
for  Minto,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Bruce  and  Wal- 
lace. 

"'I  have  shown  Lochiel  to  several  friends 
here,  and  have  found  your  lordship's  idea  of  the 
vulgarity  of  "hanging"  more  than  once  sug- 
gested. I  own,  however,  that  I  am  not  so  lost  to 
paternal  affection  as  to  liave  my  eyes  opened  to 
the  defects  of  my  youngest  fugitive.  As  to  hang- 
ing, I  have  still  a  strong  hankering  after  that  pun- 
ishment, from  having  learnt  accidentally  that 
Lochiel's  brother  actually  suffered  that  death. 
Whether  it  might  be  proper  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess of  hanging  or  not,  I  certainly  think  that  some 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  above  fact,  in 
heightening  the  horror  of  the  wizard's  address. 
As  soon  as  I  have  put  the  piece  into  its  regenerated 
state,  1  will  send  it  to  your  lordship,  probably  in 
two  or  three  days.  With  sincerest  and  respect- 
ful compliments  to  all  tlie  family  of  Minto,  I  nave 
the  honor  to  be,  your  lordship's  very  grateful, 
humble  servant, 

Thomas  Campbell.' 

"  Having  been  criticised  and  approved  in  the 
the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  the  new  poems  of 
*IiOchiel'  and  *Hohenlinden'  were  pronounced 
to  be  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Calling  one  morn- 
ing to  consult  Mrs.  Dnguld  Stewart  on  a  point  of 
some  family  interest,  he  took  out  his  manuscript 
of  Lochiel,  and  read  it  to  her.    She  listened  in 
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mnte  attentioD.  Bnt  as  eoaa  aa  he  had  closed  the 
laat  couplet,  ihe  rose  grsTely  from  her  chair, 
walked  acrou  the  room,  ana  laying  her  hand 
gently  upon  hia  bead,  raid,  *  Thii  will  boaz  aaoth- 
er  wreath  of  laurel  yell'  and,  without  another 
word,  returned  to  her  seat.  But  sho  was  evi- 
dently much  moved;  and  'this,'  said  Campbell, 
'  made  a  Btronnir  impreHsion  upon  my  mind  than 
if  she  had  apoEen  in  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  pane- 
gyric. It  was  one  of  the  principal  incidents  in 
my  life  that  gave  me  conGdence  in  mj  own 
powers.' 

'"Lochiel's  Warning'  and  'Hohenlinden' were 
intended  for  the  new  qusito  edition  only ;  bol,  st 
the  reanest  of  his  friends,  they  were  orlnted  anon- 
ymously, and  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison." 

On  the  10th  September,  1803,  Mr,  Camp- 
bell was  married  to  his  cousin,  MUs  KlatilaA 
Sinclair,  a  lady  whom  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  who  should  have  been  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  beautiful  womiiD  iu 
Europe. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  led  a  happy  life 
in  London  and  its  neighborhood.  The  lady 
was  too  wbe  to  be  extravagant ;  and  Camp- 
bell wrought  hard,  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  lucrative  employment,  with  which 
his  name  was  not  connected.  His  corre- 
spondence at  that  period  was  cheerful,  yet 
cares  harassed  him  even  then.  His  bouse  in 
London,  and  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  drew 
hard  upon  the  meaus  of  a.  literary  man,  living 
eiclusively  by  his  own  labor,  constrjiiiied  to 
dine  out  frequently,  and  to  enact  the  lion. 
The  passion  for  military  exercises  was  then, 
io  1803,  in  full  bloom ;  and  although  Camp- 
bell, like  "  Maunsic  Wauch,"  was  ilie  father 
of  a  small  family,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
become  a  volunteer  ;  in  some  corps  a  costly 
proceeding.  The  following  extracts  show 
the  points  of  the  thorns  among  the  roses,  and 
how  he  bore  them  : 

"Id  the  volunteer  corps  to  which  the  Poet  be- 
longed, some  verses  were  handed  about,  which 
Aovr  thai  lie  lost  no  occasion  for  maintaining,  in 
^1  its  native  vigor,  the  glorioM»  snirit  of  independ- 
ence. '  They  were  siigcestcil,'  ne  said,  '  by  Uie 
gallant  promise  made  by  our  beloved  Monarch, 
^t  "  in  case  of  invasion,  he  would  be  found  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  at  the  head  of  hia  troops !"' 
The  stanzas  are  amonc  the  rejected  pifces,  and, 
perhaps,  long  forgotten  ;  but  bh  they  embrace  an 
mteresling  point  of  history,  1  have  ventured  to 
reprint  them  from  the  original : 


' '  Twaa  HE  tluit  ruled  our  countiy's  heart 


And  sickened  at  bis  stay ; 


She  beard  hia  fate,  ahe  wept  her  grief, 
That  James— hor  loved,  her  gallant  chief — 

Wdb  gone  for  evermore  t 
But  this  she  leftmt,  Uiat  ere  he  fall — 
Oh,  men — oh.  patriots  I  mark  it  well — 
Hia  fellow-sol  diera  round  hia  faJl, 
Enclosed  bim  like  a  liviog  wall. 

Mixing  their  kindred  gore  ! 
Kor  was  the  day  of  Flojdcn  done, 
Till  they  were  slaughtered  one  by  one  ! 

And  this  may  proudly  Bhov, 
When  jlin^j  are  palnotM,  none  will  fly  1 
When  such  a  king  waa  doomed  to  die — 

Who  woiJd  death  for««o  I 

T.  c: 

"  The  poet  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  drill;  and,  alter  a  great  field-day,  thus  writes 
to  Mr.  Richardson: — 'December— Out  on  St. 
Andrew's  day  at  the  musler  of  the  North  Britons. 
But  oh!  what  a  fagging  work  this  volunteering 
is  !  Eight  hours  under  a  musket !  Nor  was 
this  all,  inr  be  adds,  'Benaley,  the  printer,  with  all 
hia '  devils,'  is  npou  me  for  an  account  of  £100, 
besides  boxes,  porterage,  and  Heavei:  kiiowi.  what. 
It  gives  me  the  nightmare  (o  think  of  it.  .  .  I 
had  a  debt  of  £30  from  one  bnohseller  alone, 
when  the  'braw'  unifurin  of  ibc  North  Britons, 
first  estimated  at  £10,  has  swelled  to  £25,  with 
dress  and  undress,  haversack,  sccoutrcmenln,  &.C.; 
and  as  I  made  thorn  a  speech  I  could  not  be  oS'! 
■  .  I  wish  earrteslly  you  could  save  me  from 
Bensley.  for  he  sends  me  home  in  low  spirita 
every  time  I  meet  biin !  .  .  The  sum  you 
staled  is  a  very  plentiful  produclioji  from  the 
Cdinbiirgh  piiymcnta.  Would  lliai  I  had  sneb 
treatment  in  Uindon  !    .    .    I  am  sea-sick  of  it. 

'■ '  I  will  settle  in  Edijiburgh  whenever  my  quar- 
ter of  the  lodgings  is  out ;  in  a  cottage  or  sny  box 
such  as  I  spke  of  before  marriage.  I  still  adhere 
to  one  acre,  If  I  can't  have  more.  How  liapinr, 
happy  I  bhould  be,  to  sco  you  and  my  dear  liule 
Matilda  sniiling  like  the  two  cherubims  in  tlie 
temple — one  on  cacli  aide  of  me.  I  am  sure  yon 
will  like  lier,  and  that  is  more  than  admiring.  I'lie 
only  bar  to  our  being  perpetually  togcrher  mast 
be,  that  I  am  determined  to  have  my  deur  one  in 
the  country — out  of  the  reach  of  "  family"  inter- 
ference. .  .  But  a  place  to  your  mind  may 
surely  be  got,  and  we  should  always  have  a  spare 
bed  for  you  and  yours.  .  .  Fortaxse  hsc  olim 
memlnesscjui'abit.  God  blesa  you,  the  Hills,  and 
the  Grahamea!  T.  C,' 

"  Tliese  extract.'!  afford  some  notion  of  the  cures, 
hopes,  and  perplexities  allornately  paesinjj  through 
hia  mind;  hul  aniieiy  regarding  pecuniuty  mat- 
ters was  soon  removed  by  tlio  active  co-operation 
of  his  friend.  '  Bensley  and  alt  his  devils'  were 
speedily  exorcised  by  a  casli  remittance  from  Ed- 
inburgh ;  and  now,  relieved  from  his  late  appre- 
hensions, the  poet  falls  into  a  pleanant  dream  of 
the  future,  which  he  llius  interprets ;  '  1  received 

four  welcome  letter  yesterday.  I  wish  to  IIea*et) 
could  auHwer  it.  It  is  lon^  interesting,  and  like 
Sonrself,  tbe  good  old  boy !  uiit  no — I  am  asleep  ! 
lod  I  go ;  dead  ailecp.  •  •  •  Here  I  dream 
a  dream  ai  Jiihiriiy: — "  Bring  the  mocha.  My 
dear,  will  the  pipes  ttfend  you?"  '"Oh  no;  not 
at  all.  1  like  the  smell  of  Oronoko."  Well, 
puff,  poff.    "Bat  pray,  my  dear,  do  ajMro  my 
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beautiful  grate,  [pause.]  *  ♦  *  "Well,  I 
do  declare,  Mr.  Richardson,  times  are  very  bad ; 
one  can't  have  a  family  of  daughters  without 
amazing  expense ;  and  sons  are  so  eztnfvagant !" 
*'  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  but  your  wife  is  a  no- 
table woman,  and  your  daughters  are  so  accom- 
plished !"  "  Why,  ^es,  poor  things  ;  but  they 
want  portions — that  is,  until  my  next  epic  poem 
is  out."  ♦  •  »  [Long  pause:  enter  divers 
persons  in  male  attire  into  the  dreamer*s  brain, 
whom  the  poet  calls  his  friend's  sons.]  ^  John, 
you  are  too  young  to  marry !"  "  Sir,  my  father 
married  younger !  ^'  Ah,  eh  bien !  foolish  chil- 
dren !    Let  Matilda  have  liim."  ' 

"  The  poet  then  awakes  from  his  dream  of  fu- 
ture intermarriages,  and  remembering  that  his 
friend's  letter  contained  an  important  announce- 
ment, thus  concludes:  'I  wish  you  jcj,  my 
friend!  Give  mv  kiss  by  proxy  to  the  fair  in- 
tended. She  will  like  the  representative  better 
than  the  constituent.  *  *  *  I  delight  to  tell 
secrets.  Frank  Clason  has  published  a  large  po- 
litical tract,  called  '*  An  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  on  Buonaparte's  Ambition" — Mot- 
to, "Tros  Tyriusve,"  ic.  I  want  to  surprise 
him  with  a  review  of  it  *  ♦  ♦  ;  and  it  shall 
be  done  in  three  weeke.  T.  C  " 

A  singular  purpose  crossed  Mr.  Campbeirs 
mind  at  this  time — nothing  else  than  taking 
service  under  the  Russian  government  as  a 
Professor  at  Wilna.  He  seriously  entertained 
the  proposal ;  and  yet  his  conduct  was  inex- 
plicable after  the  publication  of  "  The  Plea- 
Bures  of  Hope/'  and  the  promulgation  of  his 
extreme  opinions  on  the  Polish  question.  He 
could  not  retmct  these  opinions ;  and  if  he 
could  'have  forgotten  them,  their  memory 
would  have  been  preserved  by  others.  The 
negotiation  w^as,  however,  seriously  entertain- 
ed and  progressed  in  the  following  fashion  : 

'^  It  was  desirable,  however,  that  the  wishes  of 
Campbell  should  not  be  published  until  his  elec- 
tion was  secured.  Any  report  of  his  being  likely 
to  quit  the  country  would  cancel  his  literary  en- 
gagements, bring  down  his  small  creditors  upon 
oim,  and  expose  him  to  >'arious  diflicuities,  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  extricate  himself 
at  a  day's  notice.  But  what  weighed  more  with 
him,  perhaps,  than  any  other  consideration,  was 
the  dread  of  being  unsuccessful ;  and,  as  his  rivals 
could  cite  passages  from  'The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'  which  would  be  no  recommendation  to  him 
aa  a  Professor  in  Wilna,  he  was  far  from  being 
■anguine  as  to  the  result  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Russian  censor  would  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  poet  than  he  had  been  to  his 
poems ;  and,  as  ttie  weapons  he  had  formerly  dis- 
charged in  the  service  of  Poland  might  now  be 
letnrned  with  interest,  he  became  less  anxious  to 
posh  the  question. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  secret  trans- 
pired ;  and  the  petty  vexations  to  which  he  was 
consequently  expowed,  give  a  painful  interest  to 


his  letters.  *  Mr. ,'  he  says,  *  hearing,  I  sup- 
pose, of  my  outlandish  appointment,  refused  my 
mother  twenty  pounds  at  my  demand.  Will  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  give  her  ten ;  for  it  requires  five 
to  make  up  her  half-year's  annuity,  and  she  will 

require  five  more  to  send  to  Glasgow 

That  name  calls  up  the  bitterest  feelings  of  re- 
flection, occasioned  by  an  event  which  i  mention 
to  you  in  confidence.  I  have  this  day  received  a 
letter,  anonymously  written  in  a  female  hand, 
signed  by  a  member  of  the  **  Glasgow  Female  So- 
ciety," upbraiding  me  in  the  grossest  terms,  for 
abandoning  a  near  relation  to  poverty  and  distress. 
*'  This  relative,"  it  says,  **  has  none  to  support 
her."  .  .  Now,  if  this  letter  be  written  at  the 
instance,  or  founded  on  the  complaints  of  that  rel- 
ative, it  is  the  very  person  with  whom  I  have, 
year  after  year,  divided  my  last  guinea !  .  .  . 
As  to  my  mother,  it  is  hard  to  blame  her  for  not 
supporting  others,  when  she  cannot  support  her- 
self. And  me,  who,  in  laboring  for  scanty  bread, 
can  barely  aflTord  an  income  to  my  mother,  it 
seems  still  more  ungenerous  to  load  with  claims 
and  reproaches  so  entirely  overwhelming.  It  is 
not,  as  God  is  my  witness,  possible  for  me  to  an- 
swer for  a  double  annuity,  and  the  little  I  give  to 
my  mother  will  not  bear  division.  AH  this  I 
must  explain  to  the  edification  of  the  Glasgow 
society,  before  I  can  wrest  my  name  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  unnatural ;  but  one  feels  reluc- 
tant to  publish  one's  poverty,  even  in  vindication 
of  character. 


M  < 


Nihil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit.' " 


. » » 


Even  thus  early  Mr.  Campbell  had  some 
embarrassments,  it  appears ;  but  they  arose 
from  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  that  he  could  not  wish  to 
avoid.  The  negotiations  for  the  Wilna  pro- 
fessorship went  on ;  but — 

"  Shortly  afler  the  date  of  this  letter,  his  ardor 
in  the  canvass  was  rather  damped  by  '  fears  of  an 
involuntary  trip  to  Siberia.'  Ho  foresaw  that  if 
installed  in  the  University  of  Wilna,  he  could 
never,  without  dereliction  of  principle,  inculcate 
any  opinions  but  those  to  which  he  had  already 
given  emphatic  utterance  in  his  poems.  Before 
he  had  weighed  the  question  maturely,  he  thought 
otherwise ;  he  imagined  that  if  once  fairly  seated 
in  the  chair,  he  might  have  promoted  the  *  regen- 
eration of  Poland,  and  thus  realized  the  wish 
nearest  his  heart.  But  a  little  reflection  taught 
him  that  such  a  cause  might  have  involved  him  in 
certain  ruin.  All  further  negotiations  were  there- 
fore discontinued ;  he  preferred  the  honor  of  advo- 
cating at  home  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people, 
who  could  onlv  thank  him  in  their  prayers,  to  the 
emoluments  of  this,  or  any  other  post  in  the  gif\  of 
Russia.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  approbation  of  his  friends,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  the  ofler  of  another  academical 
chair,  which  would  have  amply  indemnified  him 
for  the  loss  of  Wilna;  but  with  improving  pros- 
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pects  in  London,  and  a  growing  relish  for  domes- 
tic retirement,  the  offer  was  gratefully  declined." 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  poet's  happi- 
ness, says  his  biographer,  was  most  complete, 
and  hid  "  good-heartedness*'  unbounded ;  but 
he  confesses  to  a  considerable  share  of  anxie- 
Ues  in  the  following  note  respecting  a  disa- 
greement with  his  Edinburgh  publisher  : 

"•July  14,  1804. 
"  *  A  poet  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards. I  have  onlj^  one  consolation,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  having  yourself  in  Edinburgh  to  act  as 
my  friend  in  a  busmess  that  requires  w}\h  secrecy 
and  trouble.  The  bare  mention  of  the  word  se- 
crecy may  perhaps  alarm  the  delicacy  of  a  mind  so 
little  prone  to  concealment ;  but  it  is  really  neces- 
sary, and  not  dishonorable.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
this :  I  have  got  into  a  literary  scrape :  I  am  deal- 
ing with  a  b(x>ksellcr  in  Edinburgh  in  a  business 
where  he  can  hurt  me  much.  But  at  this  distance, 
and  corresponding,  with  me,  he  answers  no  letters. 
About  the  time  when  I  was  ago^  after  my  wife, 
I  engaged  to  write  a  *  History  of  England.'  It 
was  to  be  in  three  volumes — a  seqnel  to  Smollett. 
I  have  nearly  finished  it.  The  bargain  was  that  I 
was  to  do  it  plainly  and  decently — but  as  the 
price  they  could  afford  was  but  smalMt  was  to  be 
anonymous.  Now,  in  the  course  of  performing 
this  task,  some  ideas  of  which  at  first  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  have  given  me  no  little  uneasiness. 
.  .  .  The  last  time  he  wrote,  it  was  a  blunt 
demand,  without  either  offer  or  terms,  for  a  volume 
of  new  poems,  which  I  had  not  to  give  him.  .  .  . 
About  half  a  year  ago,  expcctinj;  (as  hitherto)  a 
largess  on  the  eighth  edition  of  my  Ixxik,  which  his 
partner,  Mr.  Mundal),  promised  on  erery  edition  in 
consideration  of  what  I  gave  him  in  nddition  to 
the  second  part  of  the  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
I  sent  my  mother  a  drafl  on  Mr.  Doi«r.  But,  al- 
though this  premium  on  each  edition  in  due  to  me, 
and  althougn  I  was  even  working  for  him  at  tlie 
time,  he  refused  the  demand  !" 

The  negotiations  with  his  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher do  not  appear  to  have  boon  nl together 
successful ;  and  he  was  advised,  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health,  to  remove  to  a  quarter  of  the  town 
deemed  more  salubrious  than  Pimlico.  Pre- 
carious health  prevented  him  from  accepting 
situations  requiring  close  attention,  which 
were  placed  within  his  power. 

"  London  was  now  the  only  field  that  promised 
any  permanent  and  profitable  exercise  of  his 
talents.  One  of  his  distinguished  friends,  indeed, 
had  generously  offered  him  one  of  the  highest  lit- 
erary appointments  of  the  day  ;  but  its  laborious 
duties  and  delicate  responsibilities  were  such  as 
to  render  the  nndertating  so  formidable,  in  his 
precarious  state  of  health,  that  the  tempting  offer 
was  reluctantly  declined.  But  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  compliment;  and,  although  he 


could  not  profit  by  the  offer,  it  had  the  happv  effect 
of  giving  him  more  confidence  in  his  own  abilities, 
ana  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature,  than  his 
recent  trials  had  led  him  to  form.  Another  cir- 
cumstance— which  had  much  weiglit  in  his  de- 
cision to  remain  near  London — was  a  situation 
which  he  had  jnst  obtained  in  connection  with 
*  The  Star'  newspaper,  and  which  produced  an  in- 
come of  four  guineas  a  week.  Hjs  contributions 
to  periodical  literature  were  still  a  source  of  emol- 
ument ;  but  ill  health  supervening,  literary  compo- 
sition was  usually  followed  by  great  mental 
depression — the  inward  struggle  to  resist  outward 
pressure.  But  his  hopes  were  still  sanguine ;  his 
friends  were  kind,  ana  better  prospects  seemed  to 
be  opening.  Of  bis  private  life  and  feelings,  at 
this  moment,  the  following  letter,  though  rather 
sanguine,  presents  an  animated  picture : 

"*  Will  you  also  call  and  see  how  my  mother 
is  ?  I  am  easy  now  about  her.  Don't  mention 
anythinff  of  bad  health — but  only  words  of  com- 
fort !  She  has  now,  in  all,  £70  a  year.  Pray 
tell  me,  as  expenses  stand  in  Edinburgh,  if  you 
think  it  is  enough.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
cxpensiveness  has  risen  with  you  ;  for  here,  every- 
thing is  dreadfully  dear.  Although  my  wife  is  a 
notable  economist,  yet  the  week's  bills  are  enor- 
mous beyond  what  they  would  have  been  a  few 
years  ago.  Now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  live  some- 
what more  bravely  tlian  at  firi<it.  I  advise  you, 
however,  to  marry,  to  know  the  value  of  life's 
comforts.  I  never  take  my  poor  Matilda  a  jaunt 
to  Kensington,  or  indulge  in  the  slightest  luxury, 
without  wondering  that  happiness — which  before 
I  could  never  get  for  love  or  money — was  now  to 
be  got  by  industry  and  the  virtue  that  purifies  love, 
and  makes  money  wealth  indeed. 

"  *  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  house  well 
furnished.  Wo  have  a  most  elegant  little  draw- 
ing-room, and  furniture  enough  lor  a  parlor  and 
study,  when  we  get  into  a  larger  liouse.  I  have 
bought  also  some  important  maps  and  books,  and 
hope  soon  to  attain  to  a  good  library.  All  this 
comes  of  being  happy  at  home.  I  should  have 
been  poor  to  this  day  if  I  had  not  got  a  wife.  J 
must  nut  omit,  in  mv  catalogue  of  comforts,  that  I 
have  secured  a  good  store  of  port  wine ;  and  yet  I 
assure  you,  by  the  orders  of  my  grave  list,  and 
from  belter  motives,  I  have  laid  aside  every  pro- 
pensity to  take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  good 
— to  which  I  was  sometimes  addicted  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  who  could  resist  such  good  fellows? 
.  .  .  I  c»nly  mention  all  this,  to  show  you  how 
regularly  and  comfortably  I  have  now  brought 
myself  to  live.  All  this  would  be  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  flattering  of  my  own  feeling — no ; 
but  I  have  scribbled  and  blinded  myself,  reading 
and  copying  night  and  dgy,  to  show  my  dear,  pa- 
tient partner  that,  although  our  first  outset  in  mat- 
rimony was  poor,  the  continuance  was  not  to  be 
ea  This  insetting  year  I  am  preparing  for  inno- 
vations, which  she  resists  as  Jacobinical!  I  have 
banished  the  rummer  toddy,  out  of  which  she  used 
to  drink  her  solitary  glass,  with  as  pleased  a  face 
as  if  it  had  been  Tokay,  or  a  better  beverage.  .  . » 
I  shall  have  a  large  and  well -aired  house  in  the 
country,  a  stock  of  fowls,  and  a  good  garden ;  and, 
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thoagh  Matilda's  extreme  caution  is  a  guaranty 
against  profusion,  yet  I  find  comfort  a  fine  support 
to  industry. 

**  ^  My  mother  will  now  be  comfortable,  and,  in 
a  few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  add  another  fifty,  to 
be  an  annuity  to  the  two  more  dependent  of  my 
sisters ;  that,  however,  must  be  deferred  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  until  I  can  scrape  up  as  much  as  will 
bring  me  a  share  in  some  literary  work,  and  se- 
cure me  a  good  income.  .  .  .  Give  my  love 
to  Grahame — dear,  worthy  companion  of  ours.  He 
Is  the  man  who  must  be  the  intimate  associate  of 
onr  trio  for  life.  .  .  .  Adieu.  I  am  giddy  to 
an  excess  with  this  vestal  fire-like  vigilance.  Be- 
lieve mc,  yours  truly,  T.  C  " 

^  Anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  is  a  most  agreeable  feature  in  Camp- 
bell's  character,  and  appears  in  all  bis  corre- 
spondence. The  removal  to  Sydenham  cost 
money ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  residence,  and 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  desire  for  a  cot- 
tage and  suburban  life.  His  retrospect  fur- 
nishes many  curious  particulars  regarding 
his  private  habits,  which  are  not  to  b^  found 
in  his  letters.  The  annoyances  of  authors 
are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  : 

" '  From  Edinburgh,*  he  says,  *  I  came  back  to 
liondon  a  perfect  adventurer,  having  nothing  to 
depend  upon  for  subsistence  but  my  pen.  1  was 
by  no  means  without  literary  employment ;  but 
the  rock  on  which  I  split  was  over-calculating  the 
ffains  I  could  make  from  them.  I  have  observed 
that  authors,  and  all  other  artists,  aro  apt  to  make 
similar  mistakes.  The  author — and  I  can  speak 
from  experience — sits  down  to  an  engagement,  for 
which  he  is  to  have  so  much  per  sheet.  He  gets 
through  what  seems  a  tenth  of  a  day ;  but  innu- 
merable and  incalculable  interruptions  occur. 
Besides,  what  has  been  written  tchday,  may  re- 
quire to  be  re-written  to-morrow;  and  thus  he 
finds  that  a  grocer,  who  sells  a  pound  of  figs,  and 
puts  a  shilling,  including  three-pence  of  profit,  into 
the  till  of  his  counter,  has  a  more  surely  gainful 
vocation  than  the  author.' 

'**In  my  married  state,'  he  adds,  'I  lived  a 
year  in  town,  and  then  took  and  furnished  a  house 
at  Sydenham,  to  which  I  brought  my  young  wife 
and  a  lovely  boy.'  " 

His  cottage  at  Sydenham  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  picture  that  he  had  drawn  of  an 
Edinburgh  cottage  ;  but  it  was  the  next  best 
residence,  and  pleased  him  exceedingly : 

**  Externally,  the  new  situation  had  much  to 
soothe  and  interest  a  poetical  mind.  From  the 
south  a  narrow  lane,  lined  with  hedze-rows,  and 

Easing  through  a  little  dell,  watered  hy  a  rivulet, 
ic^s  to  the  house,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  prospect  of  undu- 
lating hills,  park-like  enclosures,  hamlets,  and 
picture^ue  villas  shaded  with  fine  ornamental 
timber ;  with  here  and  there  some  village  spire 


shooting  up  through  *  the  forest,'  reflecting  the 
light  on  its  vane,  or  breaking  the  stillness  with 
the  chime  of  its  » evening  bells.'  Ramifying  in 
all  directions,  shady  walks,  where  he  was  safe 
from  all  intrusion  but  that  of  the  Muses,  enabled 
him  to  combine  healthful  exercise  with  profitable 
meditation." 

Want  of  money  was  his  grand  torment  at 
this  period.  If  he  had  been  richer,  abler  to 
work  hard,  or  had  fallen  into  more  profitable 
engagements,  he  believed  that  he  would  also 
have  been  happier  ;  but  }^s  incapacity  to 
work  hard  conferred  on  him  that  leisure  on 
which  his  happiness  greatly  depended : 

"  *  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  sufTered  the 
absolute  privations  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  rather  the  fear,  than  the  substance  of  it, 
which  afilicted  us.  But  I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensations,  when  I  one  day  received  a  letter  from 
my  eldest  brother  in  America,  stating  that  the 
casual  remittances,  which  he  had  made  to  my 
mother,  must  now  cease,  on  account  of  his  unfor- 
tunate circumstances ;  and  that  I  must  undertake 
alone  the  pious  duty  of  supporting  our  widowed 
parent.  .  .  .  Here  now,  I  had  two  establish- 
ments to  provide  for — one  at  Edinburgh  and 
another  at  Sydenham ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  in  those  times  the  price  of  living  was  a  full 
third  part  dearer  than  at  present.  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  could  live  at  the  time  I  now  write,  as 
comfortably  on  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  as  I 
could  have  hved  then  on  an  income  of  six  hundred. 
The  war  prices  put  all  economyi  to  flight  and  de- 
fiance.' " 

The  difference  between  war  and  peace 
prices  was  certainly  a  most  important  matter 
with  persons  enjoying  a  fixed  mcomc. 

The  character  of  his  engagements  with  the 
"  Star"  newspaper,  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

**  *  I  accepted  an  engagement  to  write  for  the 
**  Star"  newspaper,  and  the  **  Philosophical  Mag- 
azine," conaucted  by  Mr.  Tilloch,  the  editor  of 
the  '*  Star,"  for  which  I  received  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  that  sum,  out 
of  which  I  had  to  pay  for  a  horse,  on  which  1  rode 
to  town  every  day,  was  quite  inadequate  to  my 
wants;  so  I  betook  myself  to  literary  engage- 
ments that  would  allow  me  to  labor  all  day  in  the 
country.  Dispirited  beneath  all  hope  of  raising 
my  reputation  by  what  I  could  write,  I  contracted 
for  only  anonymous  labor — and  of  course  at  an 
humble  price. 

**  *  It  IS  always  a  misfortune  for  a  literary  man 
to  have  recourse  to  anonymous  writing — let  his 
motives  be  never  so  innocent.  And  it  there  be 
any  excuse  more  admissible  than  another,  it  is 
when  his  poverty  and  modesty  conspire  against 
him.  But  it  lowers  a  man's  genius  to  compose 
that  for  which  his  name  is  not  to  be  answerable. 
I  wrote  on  all  subjects— even  including  agricul- 
ture— and  smile,  but  hear  me,  for  odd  as  it  may 
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■eem,  I  tell  you  the  truth  in  saying,  that  by  writing 
on  agricaltore,  I  acquired  so  much  knowledge  on 
the  subject  as  to  have  been  more  than  once  com- 
plimented on  that  knowledge  by  practical  far- 
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niers. 

Writing  for  the  press  was  not  Campbeirs 
walk;  at  least  he  docs  not  seem  to  have 
shone  in  that  department,  although  his  fond- 
ness for  magazine  literature  brought  him 
often  into  trouble. 

Many  of  his  friends  expected  that  some 
situation  would  have  been  offered  to  him  by 
the  Government  at  that  period ;  but  a  gov- 
ernment has  always  more  applicants  than 
offices  to  be  filled,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  dun.  He  met  his 
"  noble  friends"  on  something  like  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  while  he  was  often  compel- 
led to  solicit  and  receive  favors  from  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Telfourd,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  he 
was  too  independent,  probably,  to  remind  his 
friends  in  the  Government  that  he  had  chims 
on  then*  consideration. 

"During  the  autumn  he  continued  to  work  at 
intervals  upon  the  '  Annals ;'  he  wrote  papers  for 
the  *  Philosophical  Magazine ;'  translated  foreign 
correspondence  for  the  *  Star ;'  attended  at  the 
office  in  town ;  and,  by  a  daily  journey  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  going  and  returning,  his  strength 
began  to  improve,  and  he  looked  around  for  some 
popular  theme  on  which  to  make  another  trial  of 
ais  powers.  Nothing,  however,  turned  up  to  his 
ntisfaction ;  neither  his  own  inventive  cfenius, 
nor  the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  could  hit  the 
mark;  and  for  many  montiis  he  continued  in  the 
same  *  inglorious  employment  of  anonymous  wri- 
ting and  compilation.  At  length,  his  case  having 
excited  particular  attention  in  one  or  two  influen- 
tial quarters,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  a  liberal  Ministry, 
when  supported  by  the  good  word  of  Lord  Holland 
and  Lora  Minto.  in  what  form  their  patronage  was 
to  be  expressed  was  still  uncertain ;  but  a  oitua- 
tion  under  Government,  unshackled  by  conditional 
service,  was  that  to  which  he  aspired,  and  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter. With  these  fair  and  reai»onablc  expecta- 
tions, which  hi.i  friends  were  ull  anxious  to  sec 
realized,  time  flew  by  ;  and  if  it  did  not  And  him 
prosperous,  it  found  him  supjXtrtiniT  his  adversity 
with  a  fortitude  that  commanded  respect."' 

His  poems  continued  to  be  a  sure  source 
of  income ;  and  regular  remittances  were  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  inana^^^cd  the 
sale  of  his  quarto  edition — the  only  edition 
then  productive.  Mr.  Campbell,  like  mjiny 
other  poets  and  liteniry  men,  wjis  a  bad  cal- 
culator. He  could  not  keep  money.  Real 
sovereitxns  even  went  from  him  as  if  in  a 
dream ;  and  he  would  not  take  the  trouble 


necessary  to  reckon  how  they  came  or  where 
they  went.     Dr.  Beattie  says : 

"  Any  minute  calculation  of  money  received  or 
disbursed,  was  an  exercise  for  which  be  had  nei- 
ther taste  nor  patience ;  and  of  the  real  state  of 
his  finances,  his  friends,  in  general,  knew  much 
more  than  himself.  *  I  am  always  ready  to  shoot 
myself,'  he  say?,  *  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of 
cai^h  accounts ;'  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  course 
of  these  letters,  that  he  sometimes  imagined  him- 
self rich  when  he  was  poor,  and  on  one  occasion 
tliought  himself  penniless^  when,  in  fact,  he  had  a 
goodsum  of  bank  notes  in  his  pocket.  This  how- 
ever happened  at  a  time  when  the  aspect  of  his 
fortunes  had  much  improved ;  but  a  rooted  disin- 
clination to  balance  his  ex{)cnditure  and  income 
drew  him  into  many  difficulties,  which  a  very  little 
calculation  and  forcihought  might  have  prevented. 

One  half  of  the  difficulties  by  which  "  men 
of  genius"  are  involved  are  traceable  to  the 
same  source.  They  do  not  make  their  in- 
comes stretch  over  their  expenditure,. and 
leave  a  margin.  The  consequent  and  bitter 
feelings  of  dependence  destroy  their  energy ; 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  misery  that  they 
sustain  is  caused  by  deficient  arithmetic. 
But  the  charge  should  not  be  recklessly 
made  against  literary  men  alone,  although 
that  is  commonly  done.  The  rolls  of  com- 
mercial embarmssments  will  show,  we  sus- 
pect, similar  neglect.  Men  whose  business 
is  in  arithmetic  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
prone  to  miscalculations  in  that  respect.  A 
literary  man  has,  generally,  a  small  income, 
compjiratively,  from  which  ho  is  expected  to 
maintain  a  vague,  indefinite,  but  costly  posi- 
tion in  society.  Country  gentlemen,  with 
large  estates,  often  exhibit  corresponding 
ignorance  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  that  is  not 
charged  against  them  as  a  class.  At  Syden- 
ham several  of  Campbell's  best  lyrics  were 
finally  polished  off — some  of  them  that  had 
been  known  and  appreciated  for  one  or  two 
previous  years. 

**  Of  the  poetical  pieces  cautiously  elaborated  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  three  only  were  {lermitted 
to  Hce  the  lifrht.'  These  were,  *  Ijord  Ullin's 
Daughter,'  'The  Soldier's  Dream,'  and  'The 
Turkish  Lady ;'  all  of  which  had  been  sketched 
among  the  scenes  to  which  they  refer — the  first 
in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  two  latter  in  Bava- 
ria— but  were  not  revised  and  finished  until  he 
had  retired  to  Sydenham.  The  next  on  the  anvil 
wa.o,  *  The  IVittlo  of  the  Bil'.ic,'  which  was  com- 
posed at  short  intervals  during  the  v.inter,  and 
finished  in  April,  but  reduced,  before  publication, 
to  nearly  one  half  of  the  original  stanzas,  as  pre- 
served in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
piece,  like  the  two  former,  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  private  criticism  with  great  eclat,  and  as  soon 
as  It  came  before  the  public,  was  set  to  music 
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ukd  sun?  with  applause  by  the  greU  vocalitt*  of 

A  considerable  portion  of  Campbell's  time 
at  Sydenbam  was  passed  in  dcvisiug  and  exe- 
cuting great  schemes — some  of  them  well 
knomi  to  the  world — and  in  the  accompliah- 
mcQt  of  works  on  which  he  was  from  time 
to  time  engaged.  He  met  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  was  often  crushed  down  l^  the 
fear  of  want,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  him.  A 
desponding  lotter  to  Sir  Wiiltcr  Scott  is  closed 
with  tlic  following  gtatifying  announcement : 
"His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  upon  me. 
God  save  the  King." 

Tliis  pension  placed  bim  for  ever  after 
above  the  fear  of  wanting  means  to  assist  his 
friends,  and  to  educate  his  eon.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  his  mind,  and  contributed,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  improvement  of  his 
health.  He  at  once  made  a  division  of  the 
pension,  reserving  one  portion  for  himself, 
and  dividing  the  other  between  his  mother 
and  his  sislcrB.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
his  friends  to  procure  extensive  suhscriptions 
Cor  another  quarto  edition  of  his  poems ;  and 
they  were  successful.  From  thb  period  bis 
drcumstanccs  were  not  bad ;  bis  position  in 
life  was  most  respectable ;  he  was  connected 
with  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Whig  party ; 
he  bad  a  perfect  command  of  the  trade  for 
his  literary  productions,  and  except  continued 
weakness,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
tjerrousness  to  a  very  considerable  eitcnt,  he 
might  have  been  a  happy  and  a  useful  man. 
His  correspondence  shows  rapid  ebbs  and 
flows  of  temperament.  He  was  for  from 
being  an  ngreeAblc  man — but  easily  discom- 
posed,  and,  like  many  other  authors,  ner- 
vously afraid  of  his  publishers. 

A  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  the  insanity 
of  his  son,  on  whom  he  fondly  doted,  and 
whose  mind  was  pronounced  to  be  at  lost 
permanently  impaired.  Tliis  event  formed 
the  severest  trial  of  his  life  (o  that  date  ;  and 
yet  in  his  correspondence  it  was  mentioned 
witb  more  resignation  than  other  features  in 
his  character  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 
As  years  wore  on,  he  became  connected  with 
various  public  movements  in  London.  He 
had  travelled  on  the  contineiit,  and  studied 
educational  proceedings  in  Germany.  The 
opinions  formed  in  these  journeys,  induced 
him  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  University.  Indeed,  he 
might,  with  some  propriety,  be  considered 
iU  foimder.     In  1820  he  was  elected  to  fill 
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the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni' 
vetsity,  after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  par^ 
of  the  ProfesBors.  He  went  down  to  Glas- 
gow, delivered  an  inaugural  address,  and  was 
received  with  great  warmth,  both  there  and 
in  Edinburgh.  The  eleciion  is  m  the  bauds 
of  the  students,  and  Ihey  repeated  it  tliree 
years  in  succession — aa  honor  rarely  confer- 
red in  Gla«;ow.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  Mrs.  Campbell  died.  Their  boy 
was  lost.  The  youngest  sister  of  the  poet 
and  bis  mother  died  some  time  previously. 
These  calamities  fell  heavily  on  a  nervousand 
sensitive  mind.  Indeed,  from  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's death  may  be  dated  the  poet's  declen- 
sion into  indulgences  which  though  light,  as 
compared  with  those  which  men  pursue 
habitually  without  censure  or  reproach,  were 
yet  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
lustre  of  a  noble  name. 


Although  stunned  for  a  time  by  these 
bereavements,  yet  Mr.  Campbell,  for  several 
vears,  continued  to  throw  his  heart  and  soul 
mto  those  objects,  with  which  he  considered 
himself  intimately  connected.  The  Poles 
had  always  found  bim  a  warm,  Eealoua 
friend.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth 
and  justice  of  their  cause.  He  fervently 
anticipated  the  day  when  Poland,  won  back 
by  her  sons  from  their  conquerors,  would  rear 
her  bead  amongst  free  nations.  He  wrote 
splendid  veraes  for  Poland ;  he  spoke  elo- 
quently in  behalf  of  the  exiles ;  but  he  also 
wrought  most  vigorously  in  carrying  forward 
every  detail  with  which  their  cause  was 
associated.  The  following  Btatemonts  eviucc 
his  Bctivitv : 


a  fortnight  ago,  partly  to  pay  my  respecls  to  tlie 
worthy  Princo  Cxarlory«ki,  and  pun  ly  lo  look 
after  oiir  American  legacy.  Tlic  Prince  1  found, 
if  posBible,  a  more  inieresting  man  than  I  had 
imagined.  He  has  lost  £70,000  a  year,  with  the 
nearprospoctofbein^  King  of  Poland-  *  * 
But  he  is  as  calm  anil  undepressed  as  if  he  were 
in  hii  palace.  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  nat 
beside  hini  at  dinner,  I  could  overhear  a  rtitlc^ 
and  deep  sigli ;  but  his  gentleman-like  scir-coin- 
mand,  snavity,  and  dignitv,  are  moil  striking. 
lie  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger, 
and  is  a  greatilcal  handHomer  tJian  his  portrait. 

"'As  presidcniof  die  IJleniiy  Union,  I  invited 
his  Highness  to  dine  with  tliirty  of  our  members, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aiked  I'rince  Talleyrand  lo 
meet  him.  Talleyrand  sent  me  a  note  in  iiiaown 
hand,  extremely  regretting  an  express  eii^iige- 
ment  to  dine  eUewiicre,  and  mentioniog  tlie  pUce. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  his  "  reg[ret,"  the  old  fox  went 
immediately  to  Prince  Czartoiyski,  and  told  him 
that  he,  Pnnce  C,  should  not  join  "  any  political 
dinners  at  a  London  club !"  Prince  Czartoryski 
sent  for  me,  but  beinc^  confined  to  bed  with  a  cold, 
I  could  not  go  out  Ilis  friend  then  came  to  me 
to  ask  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to  be  **  public  and 
political  V*  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  an  ex- 
pression of  private  regard  for  his  Highness.  **  In 
that  case,"  said  his  friend,  *'  the  Prince  assures 
you  that  he  will  come."  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  ^yas 
well  enough  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  The  Prince 
thanked  us  in  French  for  drinking  his  health,  and 
the  party  went  off  with  great  harmony  and  good 
feehnff. 

"  I  dined  with  the  Prince  next  day  at  a  private 
party,  and  before  leaving  town  had  several  inter- 
views witli  him.  •  *  *  He  was  in  mourning 
for  his  mother,  tlie  venerable  old  princess,  who 
died  last  month  in  her  eighty-nintn  year,  and  I 
believe  of  a  broken  heart  more  than*  old  age. 
The  Prince  asked  me, '  Have  you  not  got  a  letter 
from  my  mother  ?'  I  said  '  No ;'  but  shrinking 
from  the  touch  of  so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feel- 
ings, 1  dropt  the  subject  *  *  *  His  question 
was  explamed  to  me  this  morning,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  now  departed  princess, 
which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before 
her  death.  It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed 
with  her  own  hand.  T.  C." 

"  Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  says : — *  It  turns 
out  that  the  aged  and  august  princess  is  still  alive, 
in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  May  God  preserve 
her!' 

"  The  news  that  waited  CampbelFs  return  from 
Chertscy  threw  him  into  great  distress.  To  be 
compelled  to  witness  misery,  which  he  had  no 
adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a  constant  bur- 
den upon  his  mind ;  and  to  contemplate  its  proba- 
ble increase  was  still  worse,  ^y  letters,  and 
personal  applications  to  his  friends,  he  collected 
funds  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  more  urgent 
cases;  but  as  the  number  of  exiles  increased,  the 
duty  and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase  the 
number  of  contributors.  With  this  object,  an  ap- 
peal to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn  up,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  it  was  repponded  to  by 
the  public,  was  the  subject  of  grateful  adiniration. 

^  A  lady,  to  whom  the  poet  had  written,  having 
requested  his  answer  to  a  question  res|)ectin^  the 
actual  amount  of  suffering  among  the  exiled  pa- 
triots, he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  intending  to  give 
her  one  instance  which  had  just  come  before  him. 
Mr.  Back  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After  writ- 
ing a  short  time,  his  friend  observed  that  he  be- 
came more  and  more  agitated — sobbed  and  wept 
like  a  child — ^and  then,  starting  up,  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  and  an  expression 
of  mental  agony.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his 
emotion,  Mr.  Back  imagined  that  he  was  laboring 
under  acute  bodily  pain.  'No,'  he  said,  'it  is 
more  than  bodily  pain  ;  it  is  the  thought  that  so 
many  gallant  patriots  are  starving  !  *  *  What 
18  to  be  done  7'  and  turning  earnestly  to  hit 
friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

^  The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said 
Mr.  Back,  *  What  would  you  say  to  an  associa- 


tion?' 'Association?'  said  Campbell — 'associa- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Poland  !  That  is  the  very 
thing.    Let  us  set  about  it  directly.' 

''They  went  out  together,  called  upon  Lord 
Panmure  in  Cockspur  street,  explained  tiielr  ob- 
ject, and  received  from  him  twenty  pounds  as  a 
first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

"  Anxious  to  profit  by  so  auspicious  a  com- 
mencement, meetings  were  held,  a  committee  was 
formed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  society  was  in  full 
operation. 

*'  To  Mr.  Gray,  his  liberal  advisor  in  all  philan- 
thropic schemes,  he  writes : 

*' '  Mabch  7th. — Let  me  consult  you  about  a 
project  that  is  very  near  my  heart — an  association 
— a  literary  one,  for  collecting,  publishing,  and 
diffusing  all  such  information  respecting  Poland 
as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind,  and  keep 
alive  in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  that 
brave  but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a 
highly  excited  state ;  their  patriots  are  forming — 
or  rather  have  formed — associations  of  the  same 
nature ;  though,  as  I  learn  from  them,  they  have 
to  work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  despotic 
governments.    *    ♦    * 

"'Forty  most  respectable  individuals  have 
pledged  tliemselves  in  London  to  support  me  in 
forminfir  this  Philo-Polish  Association.  We  sub- 
scribe out  a  pound  apiece ;  and  shall  publish,  re- 
specting Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into 
full  light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  of  Russian 
cruelty  towards  her,  may  arouse  public  sympa- 
thy. •  •  With  regard  to  the  Autocrat's  treat- 
ment to  Poland,  he  concludes,  his  *  sceptre  is  a 
kncut;  and  his  councils,'  to  use  the  words  of 
.£schylus,  are  '  embalmed  in  corruption.' " 

MAGAZINE  UTERATURE. 

We  have  repeatedly  remarked  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  attachment  to  magazine  literature.  His 
first  device  in  literature  was  a  magazine.  At 
every  stage  of  his  life  wc  find  him  connected 
with  some  work  of  that  description.  He 
wrote  for  the  "Philosophical."  He  edited 
Mr.  Colburn's  "  New  Monthly."  Finally,  ho 
first  edited,  and  then  purchased  an  interest 
in,  the  "  Metropolitan. '  The  history  of  the 
transaction  is  curious  and  interesting,  reflect- 
ing honor  on  no  man  more  than  the  venerable 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

"'11,  Waterloo  Place,  October  17,  1831. 

'" .  .  .All  is  well.  I  have  seen  my  son, 
and  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised.  I  have  got 
a  (share  in  the  "  Metropolitan !  I  am  ten  inches 
taller  than  when  you  saw  me !  And  my  regret 
now  is  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under  my  Tate 
misfortunes,  as  to  throw  a  sliade  of  tlie  slightest 
uneasiness  over  3'our  reception  of  mc.  1  don't 
believe  the  traditional  remark,  tiiat  it  is  be«t  for  us 
not  to  foresee  future  events.  How  much  happier 
I  should  liave  been  at  Stoke,  if  1  could  have  tore- 
seen  future  events !  [lad  I  known  what  1  know 
now,  I  should  have  been  iiappy  at  your  house,  in- 
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Rtead  or  being  the  weak  and  doloniua  man  which 
I  fear  I  was. 

"  '  I  cnme  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  lime  to 

nivcnl  nn  injudicious  viailation  of  my  dear  boy. 
pent  Sunda;  with  him.  No  doubt  bU  my  ideas 
of  nis  recovery  are  to  be  setaaide.  I  will  cherish 
that  delusion  no  loneer.  Bat  he  i$  better.  The 
bat  lime  I  aaw  him,  his  completion  waa  pale  and 
aodden.  It  is  now  restored,  and  he  in  beaulirul. 
Hie  bea.uty  may,  perhaps,  give  me  a  deeper  grief 
for  liis  case — but  still  it  tanea  ofTthe  horror  wJiich 
hia  bad  looka  inspired.  All  the  time  t  was  at 
Stoke  there  was  a  auepidon  blistering  or  niiher 
canalicating  my  mind,  that  I  had  done  wrong  in 
allowing  Dr.  Alien  to  remove  him — on  account  of 
some  waywardness  in  bis  temper — from  being  a 
parlor-boarder,  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keep- 
ers have  patients.  But  imagine  the  relief  that 
came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son  told  me 
that  he  liked  hia  new  residence  better  than  his  old 
one. 

"  '  When  I  was  with  you,  I  waa  uncertain  of 
being  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  journal — 
"  The  Metropolilan' — which  I  conduct.  l«t  the 
name  of  [ny  brother  poet,  Rogers,  be  for  ever  sa- 
cred. He  hnB  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partner- 
ship ;  and,  with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even 
the  m'Tifrnge  of  my  Scottish  property,  as  security 
for  IliD  debt.  But  mnrtgaged  my  Scotch  property 
■hall  be  in  order  that  he  may  be  secure. 

**  *  All  this  time  [  am  an  egotist.  But  egotism 
ia,aflcrallAcompIiinent  to  those  for  whom  we  may 
be  believed  brina  Jidi:  to  bear  a  regard.  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your  Dcrbysliiro  has  a 
pleasant  hold  over  my  imagination.  Youare  with 
me,  and  your  music.     Kever  did  T  surrender  to 

any  one  but  to  yon  my  verses   on .     They 

were  too  sacred  (as  to  my  feelings)  to  be  given  to 
the  printer.  My  mind  and  heart  are  full  of  Der- 
bjahire.    •    *    ♦ 

T.C 

"  The  first  iu>tic«  of  a  '  Polish  association' 
occurs  in  the  following  paeaage  : 

"  'Oct.  ISth.  To-morrowl  am  obliged  to  stop 
In  town,  out  of  compassion  to  the  poor  Polish 
poet,  whose  grief  in  bis  old  age  inay  well  be 
Imagined.  1  am  forming  an  Anociatinn  which 
will  support  the  good  old  man,  and,  1  dare  say,  all 
the  other  Poliah  eiilea. 

"  '  Turning  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell 
yon  a  piece  of  good  luck.     Captain  Cliamier,  the 

r'ncipai  proprietor  of  "  The  Metropoliian,"  who 
very  much  attmched  to  me,  has  always  been 
pressing  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  but  as 
it  could  not  be  got  without  money,  and  aa  I  had 
pvenall  my  money  to  the  Poles,  I  told  him  it  was 
in  rnin  to  aak  me  to  take  a  share.  *  *  *  I 
went  (o  Rogers  and  said  1  would  insnre  my  life, 
and  hand  over  mj  library  to  him^ — which  h:ts  been 
valued  hy  an  impartial  bookseller  at  £700  at  least 
He  said,  *■  yoq  shall  neither  insure  your  life,  nor 
band  orar  your  library  ;  von  shall  have  the 
Monry  when  yon  want  it.^'  Noble,  generous, 
beauriful  conduct:  lam  togct  the  Jt^StlOto^nor- 
row ;  but  In  spite  of  his  prohibition,  I  have  in- 
snred  my  life,  and  I  have  got  a  legal  instrument 


[Uarob, 

by  which  my  library  and  furniture  will  be  at  his 
d^posal  till  the  deu  is  repaid. 

T.C 

"  Under  this  pleasing  delusion,  he  calls  upon  bis 
sister  to  congratulate  him  on  bis  good  fortune, 
and  adds ; 

"  'My  partners  in  the  concern  are  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, the  publieher,  and  Captain  Chamier,  author 
of  "  The  Ijfe  of  a  Sailor,"  in  "  The  Metropoli- 
tan," and  several  other  amusing  papers.  He  la 
one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in  existence, 
and  though  diametrically  opposite  to  me  in  politics. 
Is  the  best  literary  paKner  I  could  possibly  have 
got;  for  I  laugh  at  his  7bryi5fn,  and  make  the 
publication  Whiggith.  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And 
as  my  editorial  power  is  absolute  and  diciatorial, 
I  ollen  threaten  to  make  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  by  name  and  surname,  in  "The  Metropoli- 
tan," if  he  presumes  lo  interfere  with  me!  But 
Chamier,  though  the  merrieet  joker  in  the  world, 
is  a  shrewd,  active,  and  buaincns-like  men.  I 
expect  great  gains  from  our  co-opeiation.  So 
God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the  Fourth! 
preserve  my  sister  Mary !  and  speed  the  sale  of 
"Metropolitan!" 

T.  c: " 

Dec.  Qlst 


I   mentioned   t 


having  been  enabled  by  my  worthy  friend  Roeei 
to  purchase  a  third  share  of  a  periodical,  ima- 
gine how  foolish  Hooked  when  I  found  the  concern 
a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation  and  many  a 
sleepless  night,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of 
remonstrance,  and  Rogers  hns  got  it  again,  though 
he  kindly  offered  lo  let  me  have  it  for  another 
purpose.  It  was  not  (ill  the  business  was  settled, 
some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  could  retire  with  an  easy 
mind  to  my  cabin  here,  where  I  am  fallen  once 
more  in  love  with  the  aea ;  and  I  have  now  set 
myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  my  heart  and 
hand  disembarrassed,  to  *  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.' " 

Mr.  Sogers'  money  was  repaid,  and  Mr. 
Campbell's  connection  with  the  "Metropo- 
litan '  ceased.  He  probably  escaped  a  bad 
bargain,  and  saved  himself  from  annoyances 
that  he  was  ill  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  desirous  for  the  forma- 
tion of  unions  of  literary  men,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  publishing.  Booksictlers  he  con- 
sidered extravagniit  in  their  prolits.nnd  selfish 
in  their  transactions.  And  yet,  uo  living 
man  was  less  competent  to  do  without  them. 
The  trade,  we  suspect,  arc  not  loo  well  paid 
— and  from  no  class  of  men  did  Mr.  Camp- 
bell experience  more  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  and  Dr. 
Bciitliu,  his  biographer,  were  the  oilIv  English 
friends  who  followed  the  poet  to  Boulogne, 
where  be  had  gone  in  search  of  health  ;  but 
only  to  die.  They  were  with  him  for  some 
days  previously  to  the  10th  June,  1844;  and 
with  him  when  he  died  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day.     The  last  years  of  his  life  cannot 
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be  contemplated  without  regret.  Eminently 
domestic  m  all  bis  habits  and  manner  of 
thought,  he  was  ill  fiblc  to  bear  solitude  in  the 
world,  which,  except  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  a  young  lady,  his  niece,  he  would 
have  felt  most  severely.  In  looking  over  his 
life,  also,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  uc  should 
have  risen  higher  in  the  world,  with  the  gen- 
ius and  the  general  talents  that  he  possessed. 
But  the  want  of  patronage  was  his  first  ob- 
stacle, and  clung  to  him '  in  some  measure 
through  life.  He  was  fitted  to  render  greater 
public  services  than  were  ever  required  at  his 
Lands,  but  he  was  not  qualified  to  push  him- 


self before  the  public.  He  was  diffident — 
willing  to  work,  but  waiting  to  be  called. 
His  private  correspondence  exhibits  nobis 
points  in  his  character.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  generous  and  self-denying  to  all 
who  had  the  slightest  claim  on  his  regard. 
He  was  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism ; 
and  in  his  death  the  country  lost  its  first  lyri- 
cal poet,  and  one  of  its  most  attached  and 
enlightened  citizens. 

Dr.  Beattie  has  executed  his  late  friend's 
commission  with  the  greatest  care,  and  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies 
of  our  time. 


■  «  m  n 


From  Frater'i   MafaziDe. 


THE   NARROW   WAY. 


BT   ACTON   BELL. 


Beu'bve  not  those  who  say 
The  upward  path  is  smooth. 
Lest  thou  shouldst  stumble  in  the  way, 
And  faint  before  the  truth. 

It  is  the  only  road 
Unto  the  realms  of  joy ; 
But  he  who  seeks  that  blest  abode, 
Must  all  his  powers  employ. 

Bright  hopes  and  pure  delights 
Upon  his  course  may  beam  ; 
And  there,  amid  the  sternest  heights. 
The  sweetest  flowerets  gleam. 

On  all  her  breezes  borne. 
Earth  yields  no  scents  like  those  ; 
But  he  that  dares  not  grasp  the  thorn 
Should  never  crave  the  rose. 

Arm,  arm  thee  for  the  fight ! 
Cast  useless  loads  away ; 
Watch  through  the  darkest  hours  of  night ; 
Toil  through  the  hottest  day. 

\ 


Crush  pride  into  the  dust. 
Or  thou  must  needs  be  slack  ; 
And  trample  down  rebellious  lust, 
Or  it  will  hold  thee  back. 

Seek  not  thy  honor  here. 
Waive  pleasure  and  renown  ; 
The  world's  "  dread  laugh"  undaunted  bear, 
And  face  its  deadliest  frown. 

To  labor  and  to  love. 
To  pardon  and  endure. 
To  lift  thy  heart  to  God  above, 

And  keep  thy  conscience  pore, — 

Be  this  thy  constant  aim. 
Thy  prayer  and  thy  delight ; 
What  matters  who  should  whisper  blame. 
Or  who  should  scorn  or  slight? — 

What  matters,  if  thy  God  approve. 
And  if,  within  thy  breast, 
Thou  feel  the  comfort  of  His  love, 
llie  earnest  of  His  rest  ? 


VOL.XVL    KO.  HL 
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From  the   Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  PEOGRESS  OF  MECHANICAL  INVENTION. 

1.  The  Patent  Journal.     Nos.  1— 100.     London  :  1846-7-8. 

2.  The  Mechanic's  Magazine.     Vols.  XLVII  and  XLVIII.    London :  1846-7-8. 


Prosaic  and  business-like  as  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  appear,  there  are  perhaps 
few  works  that  would  be  found  upon  exam- 
ination to  contain  more  of  the  elements  of 
'  tragedy.     Not  the  *  rejected  addresses'   of 
suitors    for    royal    favors — not  the   scrolls 
which  despairing  lovers  hung  in  the  temple 
of  Leucadia  before  they  took  the  all-cunng 
leap— could  exliibit  a  more  melancholy  re- 
cord of  profitless  labors  and  disappointed 
hopes!     And  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
there  is  little  need  to  inquire  into  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  inventions,  or  the  in- 
ventors.    The  simple  perusal  of  their  own 
specifications,  aided  by  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  scientific  knowledge,  will  suffice  to 
prove  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  la- 
bor and  expense   that  have  been  lavished 
upon  the  production  of  these  cunningly  de- 
vised engines  could  result  in  nothing  but 
total  failure.     Nor  do  the  inventors  appear 
"to  profit  by  example.     In  spite  of  the  abun- 
dant warnmgs  held  out  to  them  in  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors,  they  persist  in  adopt- 
:  ing  the  same  inefficient  means,  the  same  de- 
fective constructions  ;  or  in  hopeless  attempts 
to  extort  from  some  natural  agent  the  per- 
formance of  tasks  for  which  it  is  manifestly 
unfitted.     Nay,  the  identical  mechanism,  that 
has  broken  down  a  dozen  times  in  other 
hands,  is  once  more  made  the  subject  of  new 
patents,  by  men  who  are  not  only  ignorant 
of  the  simple,   scientific    principles   which 
would  have  taught  them  their  folly,  but  who 
do  not  know  the  fact  that  the  self-same  ideas 
have  long  since  been  worked  out,  and  abandon- 
ed as  impracticable.    Without  skill  to  shape 
their  own  course,  they  cannot  perceive  the 
scattered  debris  that  might  warn  them  of 
impending  shipwreck,     la  it  credible  that 
ingenious  men,  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
the  suspension  tunnel,  and  the  etodric  tele- 


graph, should  still  waste  years  in  a  search  for 
the  perpetual  motion  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact ; 
and  one  such  machine,  at  least,  may  even 
now  be  seen  in  London,  by  those  who  have 
more  fmth  than  knowledge,  pursuing  its  eter- 
nal revolutions. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  we  apprehend 
that  these  inventors  are  but  httle  acquainted 
with  the  practical  details  of  the  branches  of 
art  or  manufacture  whereon  they  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  They  attempt  to  do  better 
than  other  men,  things  which  they  do  not 
know  how  to  do  at  all.  And  if,  perchance, 
some  remark  be  hazarded  as  to  their  want 
of  experience,  they  consider  it  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  Ark w  right  was  a  barber,  and 
Cartwright  a  clergyman;  that  Sir  William 
Herschel  taught  music  before  he  became 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Sir  Michael 
Faraday  passed  the  earlier  years  of  life  in 
practicing  the  handicraft  art  of  bookbinding. 

Consioering  that  the  state  of  the  law  ren- 
ders the  privilege  of  a  patent  both  expen- 
sive*"  and  difficult  of  attainment,  and  that 
the  whole  cost,  in  addition  to  that  required 
for  completing  the  invention,  must  be  in- 
curred before  any  benefit  can  possibly  be  de- 
rived ;  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  some  inte- 
rest to  trace  the  motives  that  lead  men,  many 
of  whom  are  sufficiently  needy  and  busy  al- 
ready, to  embark  upon  enterprises  so  hope- 
less. One  chief  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
tected in  that  propensity  to  gambling  which 
is  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  every  sUige 
of  civilization.  In  literature,  as  in  manufac- 
tures— among  members  of  the  learned,  the 
military,  and  even  the  clerical  professions,  as 


*  In  England,  the  first  expense  of  a  patent  for  the 
three  kingdoms  is  845/.  in  feee  alone,  which  must  be 
paid  beforehand.  In  France,  every  article  that  is 
brevets  pays  an  annual  sum  for  the  privilege  a»  long 
as  it  lasts. 
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among  mechanical  inventors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
divided  into  great  prizes  and  blanks.  Suc- 
cess admits  the  aspirant  within  the  dazzling 
circles  of  wealth  and  fame ;  failure  condemns 
bim  to  oblivion,  and  too  often  to  penurj. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  individu- 
als— and  to  him  who  has  aimed  high,  even 
fidlure  is  not  without  its  consolations — there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  a  national  point 
of  view  the  results  are  advantageous.  The 
general  standard  of  excellence  is  raised. 
When  more  men  '  dare  greatly,'  more  will 
achieve  greatly.  A  larger  amount  of  talent 
is  allured  to  engage  in  active  careers,  and  to 
endure  in  patience  their  inevitable  fatigues 
and  disappointments ;  while  from  time  to 
time,  discoveries  and  works  of  magnificent 
novelty  and  utility  are  contributed  as  addi- 
tions to  the  stores  of  national  wealth. 

Projectors,  since  the  days  of  Laputa,  and 
long  before,  have  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
tlie  wits.  It  was  not  till  Adam  Smith  had 
added  the  gravity  of  his  censure,  that  Bent- 
ham,  writing  from  CrichofT  in  White  Russia, 
and  full  of  fellow-feeling  for  them,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf  in  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance, the  justice  of  which  Adam  Smith 
admitted.  In  proof  of  their  national  impor- 
tance, (for  Manchester  was  then  but  in  its 
cradle,)  Bentham  relied  on  Adam  Smith's 
own  examples  :  "  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
(he  replies)  are  pitched  upon  by  you  as  ex- 
amples, the  one  of  a  projecting  town,  the 
other  of  an  un projecting  one.  Can  you  for- 
gjive  mv  saying,  1  rather  wonder  that  this 
comparison  of  your  own  choosing  did  not 
suggest  some  suspicions  of  the  justice  of  the 
oonceptions  you  had  taken  up  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  projectors  ?  Sheffield  is  an  old 
oak,  Birmingham  but  a  mushroom.  What 
if  we  should  find  the  mushroom  still  vaster 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  oak  ?*  Not  but 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  at  what  time 
soever  planted,  must  equally  have  been 
planted  by  projectors ;  for  though  Tubjil 
Cain  himself  were  to  be  brought  post  from 
Armenia  to  plant  Sheffield,  Tubal  Cain  himself 
was  as  arrant  a  projector  in  his  day  as  evtm 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe  was,  or  Bishop  Blaizc." 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
subject  in  his  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy, "f 


*  The  present  state  of  Sheffield  is  a  painful  an- 
swer to  Bentham's  question.  We  read  (Doc.  1848) 
in  the  Shiffidd  Timen,  «  What  is  to  become  of  Shef- 
field \    The  introduction  of  a  new  trade  alone  will 


ive  us. 


f  First  edited  from  Bentham's  MS.  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1843. 


shows  the  value  which  he  attached  to  it. 
''As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the 
traps,  the  pitfalls,  which  inexperience  has 
found  in  the  path  of  inventive  industry,  will 
be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes  and  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been 
ruined.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  career, 
the  ages  gone  by  have  been  the  forlorn 
hope,  which  has  received  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed them  the  blows  of  fortune.  There  is 
not  one  reason  for  hoping  less  well  of  future 
projects  than  of  those  which  are  pa.st,  but 
here  is  one  for  hoping  better.  Nothing 
would  more  contribute  to  the  preliminary 
separation  of  useless  from  useful  projects, 
and  to  secure  the  laborers  in  the  hazardous 
routes  of  invention  from  failure,  than  a  irood 
treatise  upon  projects  in  general.  It  would 
form  a  suitable  appendix  to  the  judicious  and 
philosophical  work  of  the  Abbe  Condillac 
upon  systems.  What  this  is  in  matters  of 
theory,  the  other  would  be  in  matters  of 
prdctice.  The  execution  of  such  a  work 
might  bo  promoted  by  the  proposal  of  a 
liberal  reward  for  the  most  instructive  work 
of  this  kind. 

"  A  survey  might  be  made  of  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge ;  and  what 
each  presents  as  most  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect might  be  brought  to  view.  Chemistry 
has  its  philosopher's  stone  ;  medicine  its  uni- 
versal panacea  ;  mechanics  its  perpetual  mo- 
tion ;  politics,  and  particularly  that  part 
which  regards  finance,  its  method  of  liquida- 
ting, without  funds  and  without  injustice, 
national  debts.  Under  each  head  of  error, 
the  insuperable  obstacles  presented  by  the 
nature  of  thin^  to  the  success  of  any  such 
scheme,  and  the  illusions  which  may  oper- 
ate upon  the  human  mind  to  hide  the  obsta- 
cles, or  to  nourish  the  expectation  of  seeing 
them  surmounted,  might  be  pointed  out. 
Above  all,  dishonest  projectors,  impostors  of 
every  kind,  ought  to  be  depicted  ;  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character,  which  thov  pos- 
sess in  common,  should  be  described.  But 
throughout  the  whole  work,  that  tone  of 
of  malignity  which  seems  to  triumph  in  the 
disgraces  of  genius,  and  which  seeks  to  en- 
velope wise,  useful,  and  successful  projects 
in  the  contempt  and  ridicule  ^\ith  which  use- 
loss  and  ra»h  projects  are  justly  covered, 
should  be  guarded  against.  Such  is  the 
character,  for  example,  of  the  works  of  the 
splenetic  Swift.  Under  the  pretense  of  ridi- 
culing projectors,  he  seeks  to  deliver  up  to 
the  contempt  of  the  ignorant,  the  sciences 
themselves.  They  were  hateful  in  his  eyes 
on  two  accounts :  the  one,  because  lie  was 
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unacquainted  with  them  ;  the  other,  because 
they  were  the  work,  and  the  glorious  work, 
of  that  race  which  be  hated  ever  since  he 
had  lost  the  hope  of  governing  part  of  it." 

Abstract  science,  until  ^-itbin  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  was  the  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  all  men  claiming  to  rank 
among  the  "  sect  of  the  philosophers."  With 
the  brilliant  personal  exception  of  Watt,  they 
appear  to  have  considered  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  carry  out  their  learned  theories 
into  any  practical  or  profitable  employment. 
Great  mechanical  ingenuity  they  no  doubt 
displayed  ;  but  it  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  adapted  to  scientific 
research,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  have 
since  been  found  of  utility  to  the  general 
public.  A  few  investigations  were  diligently 
prosecuted  which  promised  to  be  of  national 
benefit,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  longi- 
tude, chronometers,  and  the  lunar  theory; 
but  they  were  entertained  rather  as  favor- 
ite scientific  puzzles,  inherited  from  past 
generations,  than  as  problems  whose  solution 
would  prove  a  vast  commercial  good.  Davy's 
safety -lamp  was  almost  an  exception,  at  the 
time  it  appeared ;  and  people  wondered  to 
hear  that  Ilerschel  had  made  anything  in  the 
vulgar  way  of  money  by  his  telescopes,  or 
Wollaston  by  his  platmum.  "  Their  bays  are 
sere,  their  former  laurels  fade,"  is  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  Byron  upon  the  poets  ; 
but  it  was  recorded  also  at  that  period 
against  all  laborers  in  the  field  of  intellect, 
who  might  "descend  to  trade."  Byron 
can  have  little  thought  that  it  should  appear 
in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  works,  that 
he  lived  to  receive  for  copyright  from  Mr. 
Murray  23,540/. 

The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are, 
perhaps,  too  much  the  reverse  of  this ;  and 
have  become  too  exclusively  practical.  In 
science,  as  in  politics,  it  may  be  an  empty 
pedantry  to  recur  too  constantly  to  first  princi- 
ples, but  it  is  worse  than  pedantry  to  attempt 
to  do  without  them.  Yet  this  attempt  is  made 
every  day  by  persons  who  will  not  undertake, 
or  cannot  appreciate,  the  incessant  labor  by 
which  the  pioneer  of  discovery  must  consoli- 
date his  progress.  AVhen  men  of  science  hardly 
dare  to  iissert  their  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  some  novel  theory,  the 
inventor  rushes  in  with  his  prospectus  and 
patent,  to  turn  it  to  account.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  failure  and  loss  are  the  result ;  and  sci- 
ence itself  will  sometimes  share  the  inevitable 
discredit,  or  the  calm  philosopher  may  be 
turn'jd  away  from  the  investigation,  which 
only  he  can  follow  duly,  by  the  atmosphere 


of  fallacy — or,  to  use  a  plain  word,  humbug — 
that  has  been  thrown  around  it.  Before  the 
very  alphabet  of  the  electro-magnetic  action 
was  accurately  understood,  contrivances  were 
busily  placarded  whereby  its  agency  was  to 
supersede  the  steam-engine.  Whatever  truth 
thci'e  may  be  in  the  facts  of  Phrenology  or 
the  theories  of  Mesmerism,  has  been  fatally 
obscured  through  the  eager  determination  of 
empirics  to  "work  the  idea"  profitably. 
Those  who  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
puff,  or  pillaged  by  the  charlatan,  are  not 
unlikely  to  pass  upon  the  whole  subject  a 
hasty  sentence  of  transportation  beyond  the 
pale  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  "curiosities  of  the  Patent  Rolls" 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  copious  chapter 
in  some  work  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
eccentricities  of  intellect.  Even  the  titles  affi  xed 
as  labels  to  a  multitude  of  inventions  suggest 
yer^  curious  reflections.  In  a  list  of  patents 
registered  during  a  few  months  of  1846  and 
'47,  given  in  the  works  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  we  find,  along  with  a  nu- 
merous family  of  contrivances  for  personal 
and  household  uses,  one  for  an  "anti-emer- 
gent rat-trap ;"  others  for  "  improvements 
m  bedsteads  ' — ^in  piano-fortes,  saddles,  and 
pen-holders ;  for  "a  new  fastening  for  shut- 
ters ;"  for  securing  corks  in  bottles ;  and  for 
"  certain  inprovements  in  the  manufacture  of 
spoons."  Articles  of  dress  supply  their 
quota.  We  have  inprovements  in  "  sewing 
and  stitching;"  "a  new  mode  of  applying 
springs  to  braces  ;"  improvements  in  "  hats, 
caps  and  bonnets  ;"  an  "  improved  apparatus 
to  be  attached  to  boots  and  shoes  in  order  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  splashes  of  mud  in 
walking  ;"  and  a  long  list  of  inventions  con- 
nected with  the  appUcation  of  gutta  percha. 
The  military  and  naval  professions  appear 
rather  out  of  fashion.  Nevertheless  an 
improvement  is  registered  "  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bayonets  ;"  and  another  for  "  warping 
and  hauling  vessels,"  the  inventor  being 
designated  Commander  R.  N.  For  the  lite- 
rary profession  an  improved  ink  has  been 
invented  by  "  M.  J.  B.  RcAde,  Clerk  ;  "  and 
a  Birmingham  merchant  remsters  some 
"  new  and  mproved  instruments  or  machines 
for  effecting  or  facilitating  certain  arithmet- 
ical computations  or  processes."  The  medical 
profession  is  enriched  by  "  a  new  appanitus 
for  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine  ;" 
improvements  in  "  artificial  palates ;"  in  the 
manufacture  of  epithems ;  "  the  cutting  of 
lozenges ;"  and  "  a  means  or  apparatus  for 
administering  certain  matters  to  the  lungs 
for  medical  or  surgical  purposes ;"  by  which 
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vague  description  it  was  intended  to  specify 
the  instiiiments  used  in  the  inhalation  of 
ether. 

The  arts  follow  naturally  the  professions ; 
and  wo  ohserve  that  the  peculiar  hranch  of 
art  which  owes  so  much  to  the  genius  of 
M.  Soycr  holds  a  deserved  rank  in  the  esti- 
mation of  inventors.  They  have  furnished 
us  with  improvements  in  "  the  mode  of  making 
comfits/'  of  "preserving  fruit  and  vegetables, 
of  "  storing  beer,  ale,  and  porter ;  *  with  a 
"  new  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs,"  and  a 
''collapsible  tube  for  sauces,  made  by 
"  placing  a  solid  piece  of  tin  upon  a  properly 
shaped  matrix,  when  a  rod  of  steel  being 
forcibly  impressed  thereon  a  thin  tube  is 
formed.  The  sauces  are  enclosed  in  the 
tube  and  expelled  by  squeezing,  so  there  is 
no  waste  or  leakage,  and  no  air  admitted  to 
corrupt  the  purity  of  goui"  This  invention, 
however  ridiculous  it  may  sound,  has  been 
found  useful  in  other  arts  besides  cooking ; 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  reservoir  of 
colors  for  painters,  and  generally  when  it  is 
required  that  substances  should  be  preserved 
in  a  moist  state  and  secured  from  atmospheric 
influence. 

Inventions  of  grander  aim  arc  of  course 
almost  innumerable.  Some  arc  vaguely 
describe^  as  "  new  modes  of  obtaining 
motive  power ;"  others  as  rotary,  locomotive 
or  marine  engines.  A  large  number  refer  to 
our  staple  manufactures  :  as  "  machines  for 
spinning  and  weaving,"  or  for  "  preparing, 
sfubbing,  and  roving  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
substances.''  We  find  one  invention  for 
"  aerial  locomotion ;"  and  several  for  **  makmg 
roads  and  ways." 

For  the  agriculturist  there  are  machines 
for  "  cutting,  slicing,  or  otherwise  dividing 
hay,  straw,  or  turnips ;"  several  improve- 
ments in  "  tilling  land  ;"  and  one  of  very 
comprehensive  character,  for  "certain  car- 
bonic compounds,  formed  of  earth,  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  rubbish,  fecal  substances, 
and  waste  of  manufactories,  and  certiiin  acids 
and  alkalies,  which  compounds  are  applicable 
as  manures." 

A  few  inventions  are  of  American  origin, 
and  sufficiently  characteristic.  One  is  for 
improvements  in  finishing  raw-hide  whips ; 
one  or  two  more  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars;  but  the  most  curious  of  all  is 
described  as  the  "  Patent  Enunciator ;  being 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  suit  of  bells  in 
hotels."  It  consists  of  a  highly  ornamcnUil 
rose-wood  frame,  on  which  two  hundnjd 
numbers  are  conspicuously  arranged,  each 
ordinarily  marked  by  a  sector  card  delicately 


hung  on  a  pivot  connected  with  the  machinery. 
When  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  pulls  is 
started,  a  hammer  strikes  on  a  delicately  toned 
bell,  and  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  num- 
ber are  unmasked,the  vibration  of  the  card  con- 
tinuing for  some  seconds  to  indicate  the  num- 
bers last  brought  into  view.  The  inventor,  a 
Mr.  Johnson  of  New  York,wa8  stated  to  have 
on  hand  more  orders  than  he  could  supply. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  favor  with  inven- 
tors, that  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident; 
and  indeed  the  examples  are  sufficiently  well 
known,  of  apparently  fortuitous  occurrences 
giving  birth  to  \ery  wonderful  realities.  But 
if  we  could  incpire  more  accurat(?ly,  wc 
should  probably  learn  that  the  lucky  acci- 
dent had  but  set  in  motion  a  certain  train  of 
thought  in  an  already  prepared  mind  ;  while 
by  far  the  majority  of  cases  exhibit  to  us  the 
new  discovery  elaborated  by  reiterated  trials 
and  improvements  from  its  rude  original.  A 
word  dropped  in  ciisual  conversation,  suggest- 
ed an  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  (Cart- 
wright)  of  practical  and  benevolent  tendencies ; 
which,  under  the  influence  of  contradiction, 
became  hot  and  strong  enough  to  absorb  all  his 
energies  for  the  production  of  a  power-loom. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  a  practical  man- 
ufacturer (Radcliffe)  becoming  convinced  that 
it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  effect  a  certain 
operation  by  machinery  instead  of  manual 
labor;  and  shutting  himself  up  with  work- 
men and  tools  for  many  months,  until  he 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  with  a  warp  dress- 
ing machine,  to  testify  to  the  success  of  their 
prolonged  exertions. 

Even  the  simplest  looking  contrivances 
require  knowledge,  especially  math(;matical 
knowledge,  of  no  ordinary  degree  at  every 
step.  The  mere  calculation,  for  example,  of  the 
best/orm  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
which  are  intended  to  transmit  motion  recipro- 
cally, requires  a  process  of  imalysis  bey ond  the 
competence  of  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  even 
of  educated  men.  In  more  primitive  stages  of 
the  mechanical  arts  great  nicety  was  not  re- 
quired. The  cogs  were  rudely  notched  in  the 
peripheries  of  the  wooden  wheels  by  the  saw 
or  chisel,  lint  now  that  more  perfect  work- 
manship is  necessary,  the  mechimUt  must  form 
the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  into  such  a  curve,  that 
they  shall  roll  instead  of  rubbing  on  one  an- 
other as  they  successively  come  in  contact, 
and  the  friction  and  wear  of  material  be  tluis 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  tr^e  that  many 
of  these  calculations  are  already  prepared 
and  published  in  tabulated  forms,  and 
therefore  the  inventor  is  not  called  upon  to 
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calculate  them  for  himself.  But  few  can 
hope  to  become  suocessful  improvers,  who 
are  not  at  least  competent  to  understand 
their  nature,  and  able  to  determine  the 
particular  points  of  every  new  contrivance 
where  such  considerations  become  im- 
portant. 

But  was  fear  that  what  is  called  the 
Inventive  Faculty  is  a  quality  far  more 
cheap  and  abundant,  than  the  patience  that 
can  trace,  or  the  understanding  that  can 
comprehend  the  delicate  theorems  which 
ought  to  guide  the  inventor,  and  can  alone 
shield  him  from  failure.  Ambition  too  per- 
petually misleads  him,  and  beguiles  him  into 
attempting  the  grandest  acnievements  of 
science,  with  insufficient  means  and  imperfect 
knowledge.  Artists  who  could  command  a 
decent  Uvehood  as  sign-painters,  still  heroic- 
ally starve  amid  their  unsalable  canvass 
daubed  with  pictures  of  the  historic  order ! 
Johnson  has  immortalized  the  folly  of  a  man 
who  announced  himself  to  the  occupants  of 
an  inn  parlor,  as  the  Great  Twalmley, 
inventor  of  the  new  Floodgate  Iron.  But 
so  innocent  a  vanity  hardly  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Mr.  Twalm- 
ley had,  at  all  events,  obtained  success  and 
fortune,  to  justify  his  self-conceit.  Ridicule 
would  far  more  justly  be  bestowed  upon 
those  half- informed  mechanicians,  who  aspire 
to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  our  national 
industry  or  our  system  of  warfare,  by  the 
application  of  abilities  which,  at  best,  might 
be  usefully  devoted  to  domestic  purposes,  or 
the  invention  of  instruments  ranking  with 
the  Floodgate  Iron. 

Were  it  not  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny 
would  be  more  fiercely  resented  than  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  true-born 
Englishman's  privilege  to  throw  away  his 
time  and  money  at  his  own  pleasure,  we 
could  suggest  the  appointment  of  certain 
boards  o^  examiners,  whose  approval  should 
be  first  secured  before  any  invention,  pur- 
porting to  be  novel,  could  be  admitted  to 
the  expensive  honors  of  a  patent.  We  well 
know,  however,  how  distasteful  the  suggestion 
would  prove,  and  how  jealously  an  inventor 
would  regard  the  opinion  of  any  men  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them.  A  writer  in  the  Patent  Journal 
expresses  upon  this  point  only  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  public  when  he  observes : — 

**  Hogarth  said  that  he  would  allow  all  the 
world  to  he  judges  of  his  paintings,  except  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession ;  and,  in  general,  scien- 
tific men  would  submit  their  ideas  to  the  approval 
of  all,  with  the  exception  of  men  of  their  own  pur- 


suits. No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  countir, 
and  men  of  science  areloo  often  tlie  least  quali- 
fied to  form  an  estimate  of  an  invention  in  tlieir 
own  branch  of  knowledge.  To  submit  a  novelty 
for  the  approval  of  men  accustomed  to  the  routine 
and  forms  in  present  use,  is  oftentimes  to  ensure 
its  rejection." 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  according  to  the 
invariable  rule,  to  invoke  the  overworked 
shades  of  Harvey  and  Galileo  as  illustrations 
of  his  statement.  A  more  popular  sugges- 
tion has  been  made,  that  every  patentee 
should  be  required  to  deposit  in  some  pubhc 
museum  an  accurate  model  or  specimen  of 
his  invention  ;  which  would  thus  prove  high- 
ly useful  as  an  object  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  others,  as  well  as  by  rendering  more 
easy  of  determination  any  litigated  question 
of  priority.  We  should  anticipate  this  fur- 
ther advantage  from  the  plan — the  attempt 
to  construct  his  model  would  often  leave  the 
inventor  self-convicted  of  the  inutility  of  his 
scheme  and  save  him  much  disappointment. 
Even  the  preparation  of  an  accurate  drawing 
often  has  a  salutary  effect.  Mr.  Babbago 
relates  that  in  the  construction  of  his  calcu- 
lating machine,  not  one  single  portion  of  the 
works,  although  these  were  of  extraordinary 
complication,  required  any  alteration  after  it 
was  once  made,  owing  to  the  admirable  care 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  draw- 
ings. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  with  the  view  of 
saving  a  few  inventors  the  pain  of  disap- 
pointment, that  we  would  have  the  con- 
ditions and  limits  of  practical  attainment 
accurately  traced  out.  Still  less  is  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  drew 
the  lines  that  marked  the  boundaries  of  their 
known  world  upon  their  maps,  and  then 
wrote  "  nil  ultra"  outside  them.  For  to  us, 
who  have  learned  that  the  universe  is  inex- 
haustible, the  time  will  never  come  when  we 
shall  believe,  of  any  field  of  research,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  discovered  in  it. 
But  we  conceive  that  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  place  of  the  obstacles  which 
at  present  retard  our  advance,  is  the  surest 
preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  their  removal. 
To  know  where  the  barrier  lies,  will  instruct 
us  also  where  He  the  domains  of  richest 
promise,  not  yet  rifled  by  discoverers.  To 
know  what  it  is,  will  guide  us  to  the  selection 
of  those  aids  and  appliances  by  which  it  is 
to  be  broken  or  overleapt.  Ljjfi^  Hooke  has 
remarked,  that  whenever  in  his  researches 
he  found  himself  stopped  by  an  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulty,  he  was  sure  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  valuable  discovery.   In  his 
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day  the  world  was  so  little  etplorcd»  that  its 
richest  prizes  might  still  he  stumhled  upon 
by  mere  chance.  The  philosopher  upon  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  like  Gcnseric  upon  his 
voyages  of  conquest,  might  abandon  the 
helm  and  let  his  bark  sau  "whithersoever 
the  winds  might  carry  her ;"  trusting  that 
fortune  would  lead  him  within  sight  of  some 
region  wealthy  and  unknown,  of  which  he 
could  claim  possession  by  the  prior  right  of 
occupancy.  But  such  happy  casualties  are 
now  barely  possible ;  the  harvest  has  been 
too  well  gleaned  for  mere  adventurers. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  nearer  horizon,  sci- 
ence has  left,  in  the  words  of  the  old  feudal 
law,  "NuUe  terre  sans  seigneur;**  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has  at  the 
same  time  afforded  aid  and  means  to  furnish 
us  forth  for  more  distant  enterprises.  And 
we  are  enabled  also  to  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  many  a  profitless  voyage  ;  for  we 
have,  by  her  help,  in  several  instances  ac- 
complished that  most  difficult  task,  whether 
in  law  or  physics,  of  proving  a  negative. 
We  may  feci  sure  that  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done,  at  least  in  certain  directions,  with  our 
present  means  and  instruments ;  as  their 
range  has  been  already  ascertained  and  their 
powers  tasked  to  the  uttermost.  On  an- 
other side  we  can  determine  without  the 
necessity  for  costly  experiments,  and  indeed 
often  by  the  application  of  theory  alone, 
tohkh  of  two  or  more  possible  arrangements 
of  mechanism  will  prove  most  efficacious 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  pur- 
pose. 

In  fact,  the  votary  of  science  is  now  able 
to  proceed  towards  discovery  with  sure  and 
certain  steps.  He  knows  whither  he  is  go- 
mg ;  and  he  allows  nothing  to  escape  him 
unnoticed  on  the  road.  Every  new  phe- 
nomenon as  it  comes  within  his  ken  is  duly 
compared  with  his  prenous  experience,  and 
is  not  admitted  to  assume  its  title  until  it  has 
been  examined  and  tested  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy.  In  the  same  manner, 
every  deduction  to  which  he  arrives  is 
scrutinized  with  jealous  care,  and  not  until 
it  has  undergone  every  trial  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  it  permitted  to  take  rank 
among  the  links  destined  to  compose  the 
ffreat  chain  of  his  theory.  The  end  of  all 
his  researches  is  indeed  always  kept  in  sight ; 
but  he  never  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  nor  suf- 
fers his  impatience  for  a  result  to  hurry  him 
into  a  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  can 
alone  secure  for  that  result  the  certainty  and 
precision  on  which  its  value  depends.  By 
no  meteor  of  the  marsh  must  the  traveller  be 


guided,  who  would  penetrate  the  trackless 
expanses  of  the  Unknown ! 

The  subject  we  have  here  traced  out  is  far 
too  extensive  for  us  to  attempt,  within  our 
allotted  limits,  to  fill  up  its  outline  at  every 
point.  We  can  but  endeavor  to  indicate,  by 
a  few  precepts  and  examples,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  problems  which  every  inventor 
will  have  to  work  out  for  himself,  whenever 
he  wishes  to  determine  the  limits  between 
the  possible  and  the  impossible. 

The  limitary  principles  (by  which  term 
we  purpose  to  specify  everything,  whether 
quality  or  accident,  which  tends  to  limit  our 
progress  towards  perfection)  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  categories — ^including,  first, 
those  derived  from  the  natural  properties  of 
matter ;  and  secondly,  those  arising  from  the 
construction  or  arrangement  of  the  mechan- 
ism necessarily  employed.  The  higher  im- 
portance of  the  former  class  is  at  once 
manifest.  Difficulties  which  arise  from  con- 
struction may  be  overcome  or  eluded ;  but 
the  task  is  very  diflferent  where  we  find  that 
Nature  herself  raises  the  barrier  in  our  path. 
Man  has  succeeded  in  rendering  almost  every 
quality  of  every  various  form  of  material 
substance  available  for  some  purpose  of 
utility.  On  certiiin  occasions  only,  and  for 
certain  purposes,  some  one  or  other  of  thoso 
qualities  will  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  success. 

Chemistry  has  gone  far  towards  establish- 
ing the  hypothesis  that  all  natural  bodies 
are  susceptible  of  assuming  three  forms— 
the  solid,  tiuid  and  gaseous — according  to  the 
degree  of  Hkat  by  which  they  are  affected. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  heat  exercises, 
in  various  proportions,  such  an  influence  on 
the  constituent  atoms  as  to  destroy  or  di- 
minish their  mutual  attraction;  and  even 
when  the  mass  does  not  subside  into  fluidity, 
it  loses  its  strength  and  cohesive  properties, 
and  becomes  disintegrated.  The  uses  to 
which  this  property  of  matter  has  been  ap- 
plied are  infinite.  Let  us  see  how  it  may 
become  a  limitary  principle. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  possible  heat  of  a 
burning  atom  (in  which  of  course  we  shall 
find  the  theoretical  limit)  is  very  far  above 
the  highest  known  temperature  attained  in 
our  furnaces;  and  it  would  consequently 
follow  that  we  might  more  nearly  approach 
that  limit  by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the 
fuel  and  the  supply  of  air  for  combustion. 
This  has  been  accordingly  done,  until  we 
have  found  our  progress  stopped  by  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  any  substance, 
whereof  to  build  our  furnaces,  which  will. 
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bear  the  heat.  Porcelain,  firebrick,  and 
plumbago,  in  various  combinations,  are  adopt- 
ed ;  but  they  either  crumble,  or  sink  down 
into  a  pasty  mass  as  the  fire  is  urged.  The 
({ualities  of  matter  itself  here  act  as  a  com- 
plete "  estoppel ;"  and  if  we  would  experi- 
mentalize further  upon  the  phenomena  of 
caloric,  we  can  operate  only  upon  a  minute 
scale  by  means  of  the  gas  blowpipe,  or  the 
heated  arch  evolved  from  charcoal  points  in- 
terposed in  a  galvanic  circuit.  But  for  this 
limit  many  useful  purposes  might  be  ac- 
complished by  the  mutual  actions  or  changed 
form  of  material  bodies  when  subjected  to 
the  intense  action  of  heat.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  platinum — we  might  then  sepa- 
rate it  from  its  ores  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  smelting  and  fusion,  in  place  of  being 
compelled  to  adopt  the  labonous  and  costly 
process  of  solution  in  acids.  The  steam- 
engine  offers  an  example  nearly  parallel. 
The  power  of  a  steam-engine  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  area  of  surface  in  the  boiler 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire  itself.  In  marine  and  loco- 
motive engines,  where  space  must  be  econo- 
mized, the  practical  limit  is  fixed  only  by  the 
degree  of  heat ;  and  this  of  course  must  be 
kept  below  the  utmost  limit  which  the  ma- 
terial of  the  boiler  furnace  will  endure.  As 
yet,  there  has  not  been  discovered  any  ma- 
terial better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  iron ; 
and  we  have  made  our  fires  as  fierce  as  the 
melUng  point  of  iron  will  permit ;  even  now, 
the  fire-bars  are  destroyed  sometimes  upon 
Cheir  first  journey. 

Farther  than  this  we  obviously  cannot  go, 
so  long  as  we  use  water  for  the  power-pro- 
ducing agent.  Attempts  have  however  been 
made  to  conquer  the  difficulty  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  some  other  properties  of  matter 
in  its  relation  to  heat ;  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  "  evaporating  point" — that  is,  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  fluids  expand  into 
vapor — is  found  to  differ  considerably  in 
dififerent  liquids,  just  as  does  the  melting 
point  of  solid  bodies.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  probable  that,  by  filling  the  boiler 
with  alcohol,  which  boils  at  173°,  or  with 
ether  boiling  at  06°  Falirenheit,  the  tension 
of  the  vapor  and  consequent  power  of  the 
engine  could  be  increased  without  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  As  both  of  the 
above-mentioned  fluids  are  expensive,  it  was 
first  requisite  so  to  contrive  the  machine  that 
no  loss  should  be  experienced,  but  the 
whole  vapor  be  recondensed  and  returned  to 
the  boiler.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  in- 
geahua  cooliivaDces  have  been  suggested, 


the  earliest  of  which,  and  one  perhaps  as  ef- 
fectual as  any  other,  was  patented  by  Dr* 
Cartwright  in  1707 ;  while  new  forms  of 
mechanism,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
are  even  still  appearing  on  the  patent  rolls 
from  time  to  time.  Whatever  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  do,  has  probably  therefore  been 
done ;  but  the  practical  utility  of  all  these 
contrivances  was  destroyed  by  the  influence 
of  other  properties  of  matter  altogether  over- 
looked, although  of  necessity  involved  in  the 
question.  These  regard  the  relative  bulk 
of  the  vapor  produced  from  corresponding 
quantities  of  different  fluids,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  heat  absorbed  or  rendered  latttd  in 
each  during  the  process  of  vaporization.  The 
calculation  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  the  re- 
sult effectually  annihilates  all  hope  of  ad- 
vantage, either  potential  or  economical,  from 
the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  engines.  Thus,  to 
convert  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam, 
007  degrees  of  heat  are  required  as  what  is 
called  '^  caloric  of  vaporization."  The  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  will  become  vapor  with 
442  degrees,  and  sulphuric  ether  with  only 
302°.  But  to  set  against  this  apparent  gain, 
we  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of  steam 
(air  being»=l)  is  *6235 ;  vapor  of  alcohol 
1*603  ;  ether  2*586  ;  and  the  result  may  be 
thus  tabulated : 


Calorioof 

Spec.  Grav. 

tlMfaleflbcts 

Vaporization. 

of  Vapor. 

of  Caloric. 

Water 

-       9»7« 

•6286 

10,01)0 

Alcohol 

-       442® 

1-603 

8,776 

Sulph.  Ether 

-       802*» 

2-586 

7,960 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  fluids  will  be 
farther  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that, 
being  lighter  than  water,  a  larger  boiler  will 
be  required  to  hold  the  same  weight  of  vapo- 
rific  fluid;  i.  «.  a  pound  of  water,  when  evap- 
orated, will  form  about  21  cubic  feet  of 
steam  ;  while  a  pound  of  ether  will  require  a 
larger  boiler  to  hold  it,  and  will  only  form  5 
cubic  feet. 

Wkight  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter 
which  in  practice  we  encounter  chiefly  as  an 
obstacle  or  inconvenience,  tending  to  increase 
friction,  to  resist  motion,  and  generally  to 
crush  and  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  limits 
of  its  range  are  comparatively  narrow — that 
is  to  say,  on  one  side.  We  can,  indeed, 
rarefy  a  gas  imtil  its  weight  disappears  in  in- 
finite tenuity;  but  we  very  soon  find  our- 
selves at  the  extreme  verge  of  any  possible 
incrtoit  of  specific  gravity.  The  most  pon- 
derous substance  known  is  not  quite  22  times 
heavier  than  water.  And  yet  there  are 
many  purposes  for  which  bodies  of  greater 
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weight  might  be  made  useful.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, closer  or  deeper  search  amid  the  stores 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  some  substance  bearing  the  same 
proportionate  gravity  to  platinum  that  plati- 
num does  to  cork,  how  many  possibilities  of 
improvement  would  be  placed  within  our 
power !  A  thin  sheet  of  such  a  substance, 
mterposed  among  the  keel  timbers  of  a  ship, 
would  give  stability  and  other  sailing  quali- 
ties at  present  unattainable.  Blocks  of  it 
would  afiford  sure  foundations  for  piers, 
bridges,  and  all  marine  works.  It  might 
then  be  found  no  longer  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  light-house  on  the  Goodwins.  As  a 
regulator,  or  reservoir,  of  power — for  coun- 
terpoises, pendulums,  and  tiy- wheels ;  for  all 
purposes  where  percussive  force  is  required ; 
and  in  steam-hammers,  pile-drivers,  and  shot 
of  long  range,  the  utility  of  such  a  substance 
would  be  enormous.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  objects  we  are  limited  by  the  limits  of 
specific  gravity  in  our  materials. 

By  an  incidental  quality,  in  some  measure 
associated  with  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies, 
we  find  that  while  all  substances,  without 
exception,  undergo  condensation  when  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  they  do  not  all  resume 
their  original  condition  when  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
lighter  bodies  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  the 
highest  degree.  Wood,  for  example,  after 
having  been  submerged  in  the  sea  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  throe  thousand  feet,  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  light  enough  to  float ;  the  hydro- 
static pressure,  exceeding  half  a  ton  on  every 
square  inch,  having  both  compressed  the 
fibrous  mass  and  injected  the  pores  with 
water.  By  this  peculiarity,  the  usefulness 
of  an  otherwise  admirable  instrument — the 
Sounding  Machine — is  much  restricted.  Its 
apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  vanes,  with 
attached  clock-work,  to  denote  the  deptli  of 
water  through  which  it  has  sunk.  A  buoy 
or  float  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  the 
machine  being  loaded  with  a  sufficient  weight 
descends  until  it  strikes  the  ground  ;  on  this 
the  weiorht  becomes  detached  and  the  instru- 
ment  returns  to  the  surface,  bringing  back  a 
faithful  record  of  the  perpendicular  distance 
traversed.  For  ordinary  depths  the  float 
consists  of  a  hollow  copper  sphere ;  but  as 
the  metal  must  necessarily  be  thin,  it  is  crush- 
ed in  by  a  comparatively  slight  pressure.  A 
wooden  float  is  therefore  substituted,  which 
18  able  to  command  a  more  extended  range  of 
soundings,  until  the  limit  is  reached  at  which 
the  pressure  already  spoken  of  destroys  the 
buoyancy  of  the  wood ;  when  the  machine,  if 


thus  committed  to  the  deep,  will  never  re- 
turn. It  is  possible  that  a  buoy  composed  of 
a  light  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  alcohol  or 
one  of  the  lighter  oils,  might  be  able  at  once 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  retain 
its  levity  at  every  depth.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  ;  but  it  ^ 
appears  to  oflfer  the  means  of  successfully  ex- 
ploring the  most  profound  abysses. 

The  **  strength  of  materials"  is  an  element 
that  enters  into  almost  every  calculation  of 
the  mechanist ;  and  it  is  found  to  constitute 
not  only  an  absolute  limit  to  all  possibility-  of 
advance  in  certain  directions,  but  also  a  rela- 
tive limit  universally,  when  we  attempt  to  re- 
duce, beyond  certain  proportions,  the  size, 
weight,  and  cost  of  our  mechanical  erections. 
Its  variations  also  are  extensive,  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  condition.  Some  bodies  offer 
strong  resistance  only  to  certain  modes  of 
atttiok.  Impervious  on  one  surface,  they  will 
yield  and  splinter  into  lamina?  under  a  slight 
blow  upon  another.  Some  will  bear  pres- 
sure to  an  enormous  extent,  but  are  easily 
torn  asunder ;  others  resist  the  divellent 
forces,  but  crumble  under  a  light  weight.  A 
very  extensive  variety  of  substiinccs  possess  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  are  endowed  with  vast 
strength  to  resist  a  strain  in  the  direction  of 
their  lenrrth,  but  are  much  weaker  arrjunst  a 
lateral  or  transverse  force.  This  difference  is 
found  to  vary  to  an  infinite  extent ;  from  that 
of  certain  metals  where  the  advantage  is  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  direct  re- 
sistance, to  the  vegetable  and  animal  fibres, 
such  as  flax  or  silk,  which  possess  enormous 
tenacity,  combined  with  most  complete  flexi- 
bility. 

The  variations  in  the  natural  properties  of 
bodies  have  given  infinite  scope  for  iho  exer- 
cise of  human  ingenuity.  In  the  erection  of 
engineering  works,  and  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree in  the  contrivance  and  construction  of 
moving  machinery,  the  combination  of  theory 
and  practice  is  perpetually  exhibited  in  sur- 
prising perfection.  By  nice  calculation  of  the 
opposmg  forces,  together  with  great  practical 
skill  in  the  mechanical  details  of  construction, 
we  can  now  attain  a  result  in  which  abundant 
strength  is  united  with  the  utmost  possible 
economy  of  space  and  material.  There  is  no 
waste  ;  no  addition  of  useless  and  cumbrous 
weight:  all  irregular  strains  are  skillfully 
counterbalanced,  and  the  greatest  pressure 
distributed  over  the  points  of  greatest  resist- 
ance. Experience  has  entitled  us  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  scientific  precision 
of  our  engineers.  Ever}'  day  we  trust  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  without  misgiving,  into 
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situations  where  a  slight  error  in  the  calcula- 
tions, or  a  slight  defect  in  the  workmanship, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe. How  little  do  the  crowds  who 
throng  the  deck  of  a  Thames  or  Clyde 
steam -boat,  or  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
hurried  along  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  reflect  upon  the  delicate  condi- 
tions which  must  have  been  fulfilled — ^the 
complicated  mechanical  problems  which 
must  have  been  solved,  in  order  that  they 
might  accomplish  their  journey  in  security ! 
A  multitude  will  gather  upon  a  suspension 
bridge  without  fear  or  danger,  although  the 
rods  by  which  the  massive  roadway  and  its 
living  freight  are  sustained  appear  as  mere 
threads  in  comparison  with  the  mass  they 
have  to  support :  while,  if  any  one  reflects  at 
all  upon  the  matter,  it  is  to  assure  himself 
that  every  possible  amount  of  presslirc  has 
been  theoretically  provided  for;  and  that, 
practically,  every  separate  bar  and  joint  has 
been  severely  tested,  so  that  no  single  flaw  in 
the  material,  or  defect  in  the  workmanship, 
can  have  passed  without  detection.  Fribourg, 
before  the  civil  war  of  the  Sondcrbund  had 
given  it  a  political  notoriety,  was  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  wire  bridge,  hung  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  between  two 
summits.  "  It  looks,"  says  a  recent  travel- 
ler, **  like  a  spider's  web  flung  across  a 
chasm,  its  delicate  tracery  showing  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  sky."  Diligences  and 
heavy  wagons  loomed  dangerously  as  they 
passed  along  the  gossamer  fabric. 

In  works  of  similar  construction  to  the  Fri- 
bourg bridge,  the  limit  of  magnitude  is  of 
course  found  in  that  proportion,  where  the 
erected  mass  is  only  just  able  to  sustain  its 
own  unloaded  weight  without  fracture.  Prac- 
tically testing  the  strength  of  the  various 
metals,  we  find  that  a  regularly  shaped  bar 
or  column  of  steel,  if  suspended  perpendicu- 
larly by  its  upper  extremity,  will  be  torn 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  at  a  length  of 
44,360  feet:  iron  would  break  at  about 
26,000  ;  copper,  at  0600 ;  gold  at  2880 ; 
and  lead  at  only  180  feet.  The  processes  of 
annealing  and  wiredrawing  will  modify  to  a 
considcnible  extent  the  tenacity  of  all  metals  ; 
but  the  above  proportions  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  average.  Hence  we  arrive  at  an  ab- 
solute limit  of  possibiHty  ;  which  no  ingenu- 
ity of  construction  can  enable  us  to  evade, 
and  which  is  to  be  conquered  only  in  the 
most  improbable  contingency,  of  our  discov- 
ering some  new  material  of  still  greater 
strength  among  the  stores  of  nature. 

27ie  force  that  eziables  a  suq)ension  bridge 


to  sustain  itself,  is  what  we  have  called  the 
cohenve  force,  and  is  due,  we  must  suppose, 
to  some  variety  of  the  attractive  principle 
among  the  corpuscular  atoms  which  causes 
them  to  resist  a  separating  or  divellent  strain. 
In  ordinary  bridges  and  among  the  usual 
erections  or  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  to  be  considered  is  that  which  crush- 
es the  parts  together.  To  resist  this,  the 
piers  of  the  bridge  must  have  strength  sufli- 
cient  to  support  the  loaded  arch ;  and  the 
pillars  of  the  cathedral  to  sustain  the  fretted 
vault  that  rests  upon  them.  In  this  case  we 
find  that  the  strength  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  between  themselves  is 
increased  by  that  due  to  another  quahty  of 
matter,  namely,  its  incompressibility.  When 
any  solid  body  yields  to  a  crushing  weight, 
the  consequent  efiect  must  be,  either  that  its 
particles  are  actually  pressed  into  a  smaller 

re  ;  or  that,  being  made  to  exert  a  wedge- 
action  upon  one  another,  the  exterior 
layers  are  forced  out  laterally.  The  addition 
of  a  band  or  hoop  will  then  bring  the  incom- 
pressibility of  the  atoms  more  fully  into 
play;  and  bodies  that  are  endowed  with 
slight  powers  of  cohesion  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered enormously  strong.  Indeed  we  find 
that  fluids,  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is 
practically  at  zero,  cannot  be  crushed  by  any 
pressure  we  can  exert,  provided  the  hoop  or 
tube  that  surrounds  them  can  be  secured. 
Now  the  interior  atoms  of  every  substance 
imder  pressure  are  more  or  less  thus  hooped 
in  and  strengthened  by  the  exterior.  To  the 
strength  from  cohesion  is  added  that  from  in- 
compressibihty  ;  and  this  effect  is  produced 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  as  the  sectional 
area  of  the  body  is  enlarged.  A  cube  of  lead 
suspended  from  its  upper  surface  and  held 
together  only  by  cohesion,  will  break  down  if 
larger  than  1 80  feet  to  a  side.  If  standing 
upon  one  side  as  a  base,  it  might  be  made  of 
infinite  size  without  danger  of  fracture  from 
its  own  weight. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  total 
force  of  resistance  is  amply  sufficient  to  an- 
swer any  call  we  are  Ukely  to  make  upon  it. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  not, 
as  yet,  built  up  to  the  strength  of  our  actual 
materials.  Our  marble  and  granite  "columns 
will  sustain  ten  times  the  weight  of  any  edi- 
fice the  present  generation  can  wish  to  erect. 
Or  if  not,  they  will  use  iron.  The  theoreti- 
cal limit  to  the  span  of  our  bridges  is  that 
only  at  which  the  voissures  of  stone  or  iron 
would  crumble  under  the  intensity  of  pres- 
sure. The  cost  and  inutility  of  even  approach- 
ing to  such  a  limit,  will  always  assign  them 
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much  narrower  dimensions ;  though  large 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  admit  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  magnificent  project — of 
which  the  first  design  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
Telford — for  spanning  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster by  a  single  arch.  Such  a  work 
would  be  worthy  alike  of  the  age  and  the 
site  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  wliy  it  should  not 
be  undertaken,  and  completed  at  least  as 
soon  as  (supposing  promises  to  be  kept  in 
future  only  as  heretofore)  the  last  stone  is 
laid  upon  the  Victoria  Tower. 

The  tubular  bridges  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  Mr.  Stephenson,  upon  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Kne  of  railway,  will  probably 
Tonuiin  for  years  unsurpassed,  as  specimens 
of  science  and  engineering  skill.  While  we 
write,  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  veri- 
fied only  in  the  smaller  of  the  two,  known  as 
the  Conway  Bridge.  But  the  result  is  even 
now  sufficient  to  guaranty  the  success  of 
its  larger  companion,  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Menai  Straits.  In  Telford's  celebrated  sus- 
pension bridge  over  tliese  straits,  the  problem 
was  already  solved  of  constructing  a  safe 
pathway  for  the  transit  of  heavy  burdens. 
But  the  new  fabrics  were  required  to  have 
something  more  than  strength  ;  perfect  rigid- 
ity was  in  this  case  necessary,  both  as  regards 
the  lateral  oscillations  produced  by  the  pjis- 
sage  of  the  enormous  trains  at  high  velocities, 
and  the  perpendicular  undulations  so  percep- 
tible in  ordinary  bridges  built  upon  the  sus- 
Sension  principle.  This  requisite  is  obtained 
y  forming  the  massiv(».  iron  beam  into  a  hol- 
low rectangular  chamber,  25  1-2  feet  high, 
16  feet  wide,  and  (in  the  Conway  tulH>)  412 
feet  in  length,  in  the  inside  of  which  the 
trains  are  to  travel  along  the  rails.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  a  long  gallery,  whose  sides  are  com- 
posed of  iron  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
Its  ceihng  and  floor  are  formed  of  compound 
plates,  consisting  each  of  two  laminje  of 
metal  kept  apart  at  a  distance  of  about  21 
inches,  by  a  series  of  plates  of  that  breadth 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
dividing  the  top  and  bottom  strata  into  a 
series  of  longitudinal  cells,  and  aiding  greatly 
in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  weiglit  of  the 
passing  trains.  The  whole  mass  of  iron  em- 
ployed is  sufficient  to  form  a  solid  beam  412 
feet  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  46  inches  or 
nearly  4  feet  square.  Employed  in  this  form, 
the  beam  would  possess  ample  strength  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  drawn  down  by  its  own 
weight  into  a  catenary  curve,  dipping  several 
feet  in  the  centre,  and  altering  in  shape  upon 
the  passage  of  a  few  tons  along  its  surface  ; 
while  even  the  action  of  a  high  wind  would 


have  impressed  on  it  a  considerable  lateral 
or  horizontal  vibration.  The  same  metallic 
mass  distributed  into  the  compound  parts  of 
the  gallery  we  have  described,  was  fashioned 
into  a  cur\'e  rising  only  7  inches  in  the  centre, 
which  the  action  of  its  own  weight  (1,300 
tons)  drew,  as  was  intended,  into  perfect  hori- 
zontality ;  and  which  has  been  proved  to  sink 
not  more  than  a  single  inch  by  the  added 
pressure  of  100  tons.  A  number  of  ingenious 
contrivances  were  brought  into  use  during 
the  process  of  construction.  The  compound 
tube  consists  of  m»my  thousand  separate 
pieces,  with  every  joint  secured  by  covering 
plates,  and  T  angle  irons,  fastened  together 
with  rivets,  all  driven  red-hot.  In  drilling 
the  rivet  holes,  more  than  a  million  in  num- 
ber, a  curious  machine  was  used,  imitated 
from  that  employed  in  making  the  perforated 
cards  for  Jacquard  looms,  by  which  the 
work  was  done  with  beautiful  regularity.  The 
foundations  of  the  supporting  piers  are  laid 
upon  piles  driven  by  Nasmyth  s  steam  pile- 
driver — an  enmne  which  seem*  to  have  been 
invented  just  in  time — Jis  by  the  old-fiU?hioned 
"  monkey,"  the  same  ti\sk  would  have  occu- 
pied many  months'  additional  labor.  ITie 
huge  structure  was  floated  from  tiie  tempo- 
rary stage  whereon  it  was  built,  upon  caissons 
which  the  tide  lifted  ;  and  was  elevated  to  its 
destined  place  by  hydraulic  pressure.  So 
extreme  is  the  accuracy  of  this  wonderful 
work,  that  th(»  thermomctric  change  of  shape 
produced  by  an  hour's  sunshine  upon  one 
side,  or  on  the  top,  becomes  readily  percep- 
tible ;  and  one  end  of  the  tube  is  left  loose 
upon  the  abutment  to  allow  for  this  expan- 


sion. 


The  hypothesis  that  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  proportional  to  the  area  of  section,  leads 
us  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  practice — that  as 
the  magnitude  is  increased,  the  strength  in- 
creases as  the  square,  and  the  strain  as  the 
cube  of  the  dimensions.  The  proportions 
consequently  which  offer  abundant  strength 
in  a  model,  must  be  materiallv  altered  when 
the  design  is  executed  at  full  size.  When 
any  of  the  parts  are  intended  for  motion  a 
new  element  is  introduced,  from  the  inertia 
of  the  moving  masses ;  and  thus  both  the 
size  and  the  velocity  of  our  machinery  are 
confined  within  definite  limits.  To  extend 
these  limits,  it  is  often  necessary  to  solve  the 
most  compHcated  problems  of  dynamics,  and 
to  follow  the  train  of  motion  through  an  in- 
tricate scries  of  nction  and  reaction.  We 
must  simplify  and  reduce  the  number  of 
moving  parts,  and  so  adjust  the  momentum 
of  the  inertia,  that  the  resuLtiiMj^^^xaasi^^ssaSiL 
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be  neutralized,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  direction 
of  motion  should  be  reyersed,  we  must  ac- 
complish this  object  with  no  such  sudden  or 
violent  shock  as  would  dislocate  the  ma- 
chinery. The  difficulty  of  this  attempt  in 
many  instances  is  proved  by  the  heavy 
motions  and  hideous  noises  that  accompany 
the  working  of  almost  all  newly-invented 
mechanism,  and  of  the  simplest  machines 
foimd  among  nations  less  skilled  than  we  are 
in  the  arts  of  construction.  The  approach 
of  a  Mexican  wagon  is  announced  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  by  the  creaking  of  its 
wheels.  It  is  only  after  repeated  trials  and 
improvements,  that  we  reach  the  perfection 
of  which  so  many  striking  examples  are  pre- 
sented in  our  various  manufactories  and 
ateliers.  When  the  first  steam-printing 
machine  was  ''working  off"  the  impression 
of  the  "Times"  newspaper  at  the  rate  of 
2500  copies  per  hour,  the  noise  could  be 
heard  through  the  silence  of  early  morning 
nearly  across  Blackfriars  bridge.  At  present,* 
conversation  proceeds  in  the  very  room  where 
the  type-loaded  frame,  of  far  larger  dimen- 
sions than  heretofore,  is  travelling  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  cylinders,  and  perfecting  between 
5  and  0000  double  sheets  in  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Cartwright  describes  his  first  power-loom 
as  requiring  the  strength  of  two  men  to 
work  it  slowly,  laboriously,  and  only  for  a 
short  period.  We  may  now  enter  a  single 
apartment  in  a  Lancashire  mill,  and  see  250 
looms  at  full  work,  each  throwing  150  threads 
a  minute ;  while  a  single  shaft  carried  along 
the  ceiling  communicates  motion  to  the  whole, 
and  witli  a  noise  by  no  means  overpowering. 
In  the  manufacture  of  needles,  the  slender 
bars  of  stc^el  are  forged  out  by  a  succession 
of  hammers,  each  one  less  in  weight  and 
quicker  in  stroke  than  its  predecessor.  As 
the  motion  of  the  hammer  is  necessarily 
alternating,  the  dislocating  effects  of  its  mo- 
mentum when  thrown  into  rapid  vibration 
would  be  enormous,  but  for  the  contrivance 
of  giving  the  hammer  a  double  face,  and 
causing  it  to  strike  every  time  it  rises  against 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  Mr.  Applegarth  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
new  improvement  in  the  steam-nrinting  machine. 
The  ** chase"  or  type-frame,  no  longer  travels  to 
and  fro,  hut  is  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  **  ^jttdl*  is  placed  round  a  cylinder, 
and  works  off  the  sheets  hy  a  circular  and  unintcr- 
mpted  motion.  This  machine  already  completes 
9,600  double  sheets  per  hour  ;  and,  with  additional 
flteam-power,  which  is  in  preparation,  is  expected  to 
MOiMnpUsh  at  least  12,U0a 


a  block  of  steel  placed  above,  from  which  it 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  anvil.  The  vibration 
is  thus  produced  by  a  series  of  rebounds, 
between  two  opposing  surfaces ;  live  hundred 
strokes  can  be  made  in  a  minute,  while  the 
power  is  materially  economized,  and  the 
strain  upon  the  stalk  and  axle  nearly  annihi- 
lated. But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. 

It  is  equally  unscientific,  and  almost  equally 
dangerous,  to  give  too  much  strength  to  our 
constructions  as  too  little.  No  machine  can 
be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part ;  and  there- 
fore to  encumber  it  with  the  weight  of  a 
superfluous  mass,  is  not  only  to  occasion  a 
costly  waste  of  material,  but  seriously  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric,  by 
the  unnecessary  strain  thus  produced  upon 
the  parts  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  fault  is 
one  which  is  most  frequently  discoverable  in 
new  machinery ;  and  which,  when  once  adopt- 
ed in  practice,  retains  its  hold  with  the  great- 
est inveteracy.  It  requires  no  common  pow- 
ers of  calculation,  and  not  a  little  faith,  for 
men  to  trust  to  the  safety  of  structures 
which  have  apparently  been  deprived  of  half 
their  former  strength. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  oppose  the  adoption  in  practice 
of  any  new  principle  of  construction  or  con- 
figuration, than  that  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  ship-building.  In  no  creation  of  human 
labor  was  it  more  necessary  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  strength  from  the  minimum 
of  material ;  as  none  were  required  to  pos- 
sess such  vast  bulk  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  of  resistance,  or  were  exposed  to  more 
violent  varieties  of  strain  and  shock,  in  the 
natural  course  of  their  service. 

The  men  who  superintended  the  public 
dock-yards  were  often  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matical science ;  and  were  certainly  acquaint- 
ed theoretically  with  the  common  axiom, 
that,  among  right-lined  figures,  the  triangle 
alone  will  preserve  its  form  invariable  by  tne 
rigidity  of  the  sides,  without  depending  upon 
the  stiffness  of  the  joints.  Yet  none,  until  a 
recent  period,  worked  out  the  axiom  into  its 
very  obvious  practical  development.  For 
centuries  were  our  ships  constructed  on  prin- 
ciples which  caused  the  whole  frame-work  to 
be  divided  into  a  succession  of  parallelograms. 
Every  series  of  the  timbers,  as  they  were 
built  up  from  the  keel  to  the  decks,  formed 
right  angles  with  their  predecessors  and  with 
their  successors;  so  that  the  whole  fabric 
would  have  been  as  pliable  as  a  parallel  ruler, 
but  for  the  adventitious  firmness  given  by 
the  mortices,  bolts,  and  knee-pieces.  At  least 
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three  quarters  of  the  available  strength  of 
the  materials  was  possibly  altogether  thrown 
away.  The  safety  of  the  whole  was  made 
to  depend  upon  its  weakest  parts ;  and  when 
deoay  commenced  through  process  of  time 
or  the  action  of  the  elements,  every  succes- 
sive stage  in  its  advance  made  the  progress 
more  rapid,  since  the  wear  and  friction  in- 
creased in  double  proportion  as  the  fastenings 
became  weak  and  loose. 

Sir  Robert  Seppings  at  length  succeeded 
iu  vindicating  the  claim  of  the  ship-builder  to 
be  ranked  among  the  members  of  scien- 
tific professions.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
«' diagonal  truss/'  the  innumerable  parallelo- 
grams formed  by  the  hull  and  frame  timbers 
were  converted  into  triangles ;  and  the  limits 
of  the  magnitude,  the  strength,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  wooden  walls  of  England  were 
thus  largely  extended.  The  faults  of  '*  hog- 
ging" and  "sagging,"  which  had  formerly 
revealed  the  weakness  of  the  fabric,  often  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  launch,  were  almost 
annihilated ;  and  the  huge  machines  no  longer 
bent  under  the  strain  of  their  masts  or  the 
weight  of  their  batteries.  But  Seppings, 
after  all  he  had  done  or  projected,  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  the  vast  ad- 
vance which  was  erelong  to  be  effected  in 
his  favorite  art  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
material.  No  possible  combination  of  science 
and  skill  could  enable  him  to  give  to  his 
timber-built  ships  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  Great  Britain,  together  with  strength 
sufficient  to  encounter  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  Still  less  could  he  ^avc  conceived 
it  possible  that  such  a  vessel  might  be  con- 
signed, through  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
chances, to  the  inhospitable  keeping  of  a 
storm- vexed  Irish  beach  throughout  an  entire 
winter,  and  yet  afterwards  be  dragged  from 
its  shingly  bed,  and  towed  into  port  with 
only  a  net  result  of  very  reparable  damage. 

Among  the  properties  of  matter  are  some 
that  we  may  term  subsidiary  or  incidental : 
qualities  which  we  may  be  said  to  discover 
rather  than  to  comprehend  ;  and  whose  agen- 
cies are  of  a  secret,  and  as  it  were  stealthy 
character,  so  that  we  cannot  always  predict 
their  recurrence  or  calculate  their  force. 

Fluid  and  gaseous  bodies  present  many 
instances  of  these  perplexing  phenomena. 
While  investigating  the  conditions  under 
which  sf»liJ  substances  enter  into  solution ; 
the  rise  of  liquids  through  capillary  cavities ; 
the  motions  of  camphor  and  other  bodies 
when  placed  on  the  still  surface  of  water ; 
the  phenomena  of  crysUiIlization ;  the  con- 
densation of  gases  in  charcoal ;  or  the  mflam- 


mation  of  hydrogen  when  in  contact  with 
minutely  divided  platinum — in  these  and 
similar  cases,  we  encounter  on  every  side  a 
series  of  anomalies  which  as  yet  baffle  all  our 
efforts  to  group  the  incoherent  facts  into  a 
consistent  theory.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
functions  of  empirics  and  registrars.  We 
must  obsen*e  and  collect  the  facts  which  may 
hereafter  furnish  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth; 
confident  that  when  that  clue  is  once  seized, 
everv  ttep  will  not  only  bring  us  to  some 
result  of  practical  utility,  but  will  reveal  yet 
another  example  of  the  divine  symmetry  of 
Nature. 

Upon  this  point,  Paley  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed,  by  his  course  of  argument, 
in  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  into  a  singularly 
false  assumption.  In  his  day  the  four  ancient 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  still 
"in  quaternion  ran,"  although  philosophers 
had  already  seen  that  it  was  high  time  that 
this  category  should  be  reformed.  Notwith- 
standing which,  like  so  many  other  benevo- 
lent wnters,  he  was  anxious  to  console  men 
for  their  ignorance ;  and  consequently  he  de- 
clared that  of  these  elements,  as  it  was  not 
intended  so  it  was  not  necessary,  and  might 
not  be  useful,  for  us  to  know  anything  tur- 
ther.  Referring  then  to  one  of  them,  water, 
whose  decomposition  and  constituent  elements 
were  at  that  moment  making  some  noise  in 
the  world,  he  sa vs :  "  When  we  come  to  the 
elements,  we  take  leave  of  our  mechanics ; 
because  we  come  to  those  things  of  the  or- 
ganization of  which,  if  they  be  organized,  we 
are  confessedly  ignorant.  This  ignorance  is 
implied  by  their  name.  To  say  the  truth, 
our  investigations  are  stopped  long  before  we 
arrive  at  this  point.  But  then  it  is  for  our 
comfort  to  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  elements  is  not  necessary. 
For  instance,  as  Addison  has  well  obser>'ea, 
'  We  know  water  sufficiently,  when  we  know 
how  to  boil,  how  to  freeze,  how  to  evaporate, 
how  to  make  it  fresh,  how  to  make  it  run  or 
spout  out  in  any  quantity  or  direction  we 
please,  without  knowing  what  water  i*.'  The 
observation  has  evpn  more  propriety  in  it 
now,  than  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  for  the 
constitution  and  the  constituent  parts  of  water 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  ktely 
discovered ;  yet  it  does  not,  I  think,  appear 
that  we  can  make  any  better  or  greater  use 
of  water  since  the  discovery,  than  we  did 
before."  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
fluid  would  not  prove  useful,  because  it  had 
not  been  immediately  followed  by  any  me- 
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chanical  application  of  ertended  and  striking 
use.  It  should  not  have  required  the  splen- 
did contradiction  which  time  has  given  to  this 
assertion,  to  have  satisfied  such  a  man  as 
Palej  how  unphilosophical  was  his  deduction, 
even  from  his  own  assumed  premises. 

The  various  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  relative  to  these  properties  of 
fluid  and  solid  bodies,  are  finally  resolvable 
into  a  single  inquiry,  touching  the  absolute 
nature  and  condition  of  a  constituent  atom. 
Hitherto  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  have 
eluded  all  our  attempts  at  identification. 
Our  most  powerful  microscopes  have  failed 
to  render  them  perceptible ;  nor  are  we  able, 
by  any  process  or  contrivance,  so  to  separate 
on  individual  from  the  mass  as  to  be  entitled 
to  pronounce  positively  that  it  possesses  any 
definite  form,  weight,  color,  or  magnitude ; 
or  indeed  any  single  quality,  either  chemical 
or  mechanical.  Not  one  of  its  properties 
can  we  discover  directly.  A  few  we  have 
inferred;  but  even  of  our  inferences  we 
assume  neither  their  certainty  nor  their 
correctness.  Hypothetically  we  speak  of 
the  atom  as  a  minute  sphere ;  perfectly  in- 
divisible, and  consequently  unchangeable  in 
form,  and  incompressible  in  substance ; 
because  the  deductions  from  a  multitude  of 
observed  facts  render  the  supposition  of 
these  properties  a  matter  of  necessity.  We 
must  moreover  conclude  that  in  no  known 
substance  are  the  contiguous  atoms  in  abso- 
lute contact;  because  we  have  never  yet 
ascertained  the  limit  of  condensation  from 
decreased  temperature  or  mechanical  pres- 
sure. 

To  follow  out  this  hypothesis,  we  must 
then  imagine  every  atom  to  be  surrounded 
with  no  less  than  three  consecutive  strata 
or  atmospheres  of  antagonistic  forces,  ex- 
tending nevertheless  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  distance  altogether  inappreciable.  The 
innermost  stratiun  consists  of  a  force  of 
repulsion  so  enormous  in  its  strength  that  no 
two  atoms  can  be  forced  into  actual  contact ; 
around  this  is  a  stratum  of  attractive  force, 
of  very  finite  action ;  giving  their  power  of 
cohesion  to  all  the  visible  particles  of  matter ; 
and,  last  of  all,  is  an  outside  stratum  of 
repulsion,  which  prohibits  the  parts  when 
once  separated  from  again  cohenng  (except 
under  particular  conditions)  even  when  forci- 
bly pressed  together.  The  extreme  tenuity 
of  these  strata  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  that  two  surfaces  may  be  brought  so 
closely  together  as  to  render  the  interva 
imperceptible  by  any  of  our  senses  ;  and  ye 
as  DO  conesion  takes  place,  it  is  evident  that 


the  atoms  cannot  have  been  brought  within 
the  circle  of  the  exterior  atmosphere  of 
repulsion. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  increasing 
temperature,  the  two  external  strata  of  re- 
pulsion and  attraction  appear  to  become 
modified  and  diminished  until,  when  a  cer- 
tain point  of  heat  is  reached,  they  both 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  disappear. 
The  body  then  loses  its  solidity,  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  having  become  extinct,  and 
sinks  down  into  a  fluid ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  atoms  are  not  separated  beyond  the 
distance  at  which  that  attraction  would  be 
developed  when  the  temperature  is  again 
reduced ;  and  the  fluid  will,  therefore,  upon 
cooling,  again  become  a  united  mass. 

Such  complicated  paraphernalia  of  forces 
must  we  assign  to  the  integrant  atoms,  in 
order  to  explain  even  the  simplest  of  their 
mechanical  actions.  When  we  attempt  to 
follow  up  our  atomic  hypothesis  into  higher 
conditions,  we  find  ourselves  utterly  be- 
wildered as  we  seek  to  grasp  in  idea  the 
complication  of  forces  and  principles  which 
must  aflect  the  atoms  upon  their  expanding 
into  elastic  gases,  undergoing  solution  in 
fluids,  or  entering  into  the  innumerable 
combinations  and  transformations  of  the 
chemical  aflinities.  The  imperfection  of  our 
present  struggles  to  realize  the  primary  con- 
ditions of  the  material  atoms  is  too  apparent. 
A  theory  must  be  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  lucidui  ordo  of  Nature,  which 
obliges  us  to  explain  each  successive  variety 
of  mutual  action  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  force  ;  just  as  in  the  old  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, every  natural  phenomenon  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  separate  divinity ; 
or  upon  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  heavens, 
every  motion  of  the  planets  required  the 
inscription  of  another  epicycle. 

The  limits  that  are  set  to  improvement 
by  difficulties  of  CoNSTRucTioy,  or  the  ar- 
rangements of  mechanism,  require  a  very 
different  species  of  analysis  from  that  which 
has  for  its  object  the  properties  of  natural 
substances ;  and  the  terminal  problems  are 
susceptible,  in  general,  of  merely  relative 
solutions.  Seldom  or  never  may  wc  be  able 
to  say  absolutely.  So  far  can  we  go,  but 
no  farther.  But  we  are  often  enabled  to 
decide  among  the  great  objects  for  which 
machines  are  intended — econemy,  rapidity, 
and  safety — how  far  the  necessities  of  each 
can  be  accommodated,  so  as  to  produce  the 
Iresult  of  most  advantage.  Yet  even  here 
tour  verdict  can  seldom  be  considered  as  final. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  material,  or  the 
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snggesiioQ  of 'a  new  combination  of  parts, 
may  at  once  render  easy  the  improvements 
that  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  man  for 
generations.     The  history  of  invention  is  full 
of  such  examples.     It  would  be  a  curious 
inquiry  to  trace  how  many  contrivances  have 
been  delayed  for  years  from  the  mere  want 
of  knowledge  or  skill  to  execute  the  works ; 
and  obliged  as  it  were  to  lie  fallow  until  the 
cunning  of  the  workman  could  sufliciently 
correspond  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  inven- 
tor.     When   Hadley   first  constructed   the 
quadrant  still  known  by  his  name,  for  a  long 
period  it  was  perfectly  useless  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude,  as  the  indications 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  a  greater 
accuracy    than    fifty  leagues.      But    after 
Ramsden  had  invented  hb  "  dividing  engine," 
the  graduation  was  so  vastly  improved,  that, 
even  in  the  commonest  instruments,  an  error 
of  five  leagues   was  seldom   to   be  feared. 
The  minute  measurements  of  angular  distances 
by  the   micrometer    were  long  subject  to 
similar  difficulties.     The  instrument  waited, 
as  it  were,  for  Wollaston*s  discovery  of  the 
means  to  procure  platinum  wire  so  fine,  that 
30,000    might  be    stretched  side   by  side 
within  the   breadth  of  an  inch.     The  limit 
which  was    reached  by  this  discovery  was 
followed  by  another  pause.     Then  came  a 
new  advance,  owing  to  the  beautiful  inven- 
tion  of  an  eye-glass  composed  of  double- 
refracting  spar,  so  mounted  as  to  revolve  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  refraction,  and 
give,  by  the  gradual  separation  of  the  two 
rays,  a  measurement  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  delicacy. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine. 
Bolton  and  Watt  had  been  long  partners, 
and  the  theory  of  his  great  machine  was  al- 
most perfect,  when  Mr.  Watt  still  found  that 
his  pistons  fitted  the  cylinders  so  ill,  as  to 
occasion  considerable  loss  from  leakage.  In 
1774  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  large  iron-master,  in- 
troduced a  new  process  of  casting  and  turn- 
ing cylinders  of  iron.  Watt  at  once  availed 
himself  of  them ;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  piston  "  did  not  anywhere 
exceed  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.'*  The 
wonderful  perfection  since  attained  may  be 
seen  in  a  rotary  steam-engine  patented 
within  the  last  few  months.  The  stcam- 
chamber  presents  a  sectional  plan  somewhat 
resembling  five  pointed  gothic  arches  set 
round  a  circle  ;  the  outline  being  formed  by 
ten  segments  of  circles  all  referring  to  dilFer- 
ent  centres.  The  piston  has  to  traverse 
round  this  singularly  formed  chamber,  pre- 
serving a  steam-tight  contact  at  both  edges ; 


and  such  is  the  accuracy  of  the  workman- 
ship, that  the  leakage  is  barely  perceptible. 
Steam,   as  applied  to  locomotion  by  soa 
and  land,  is  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the 
age.     For  many  years  we  have  been  startled 
by  such  a  succession  of  apparent  miracles ; 
we  have  so  often  seen  results  which  surpassed 
and  falsified  all  the  deductions  of  sober  cal- 
culation— and  so  brief  an  interval  has  elap- 
sed between  the  day  when  certain  perform- 
ances were  classed  by  men, of  science  among 
impossibilities,  and  that  wherein  those  same 
performances  had   almost  ceased  to  be  re- 
markable   from    their    frequency — that  we 
might    be    almost  excused   if   we  regard 
the    cloud-compelling  demon    with    some- 
what of  the  reverence  which   the  savage 
pays  to  his  superior,  when  he  worships  as 
omnipotent  every  power  whose  limits  he  can- 
not himself  perceive.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  inventions,   designed   to    improve   the 
forms    and    applications    of    steam-power, 
should  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
specifications  which  are  enrolled  at  the  Pa- 
tent Office.     Even  in  France  we  learn,  that 
within  a  period  of  four  years  the  following 
number  of  patents,  connected  only  with  rail- 
way construction,    had   been  obtained :    in 
1843,10;  1844,22;  1845,88;  1846,131; 
total  200.     Of  these  we  are  told  that  not 
above  three  or  four  have  been  carried  out,  so 
as  to  realize  advantage  to  the  inventor ;  and 
all  of  those  were  of  English  origin. 

The  number  of  English  patents  is  of 
course  considerably  greater.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  proportion  of  successful  ones 
has  been  at  all  higher.  Ingenious  men  have 
never  expended  their  energies  upon  a  sub- 
ject where  the  splendor  of  past,  or  possible, 
successes  has  so  effectually  dazzled  their 
imagination,  and  rendered  them  unable  to 
perceive  the  great  difference  between  the  re- 
lative and  the  absolute  limits  of  possibility. 
Because  science  had  failed  to  predetermine 
the  point  at  which  higher  performances  be- 
came impossible,  they  too  often  began  to 
consider  it  superfiuous  to  invoke  her  aid  at 
all ;  forgetting  that  the  problems  are  quite 
different  ones,  to  decide  between  the  relative 
merits  of  two  modifications  of  mechanism, 
and  to  define  the  ultimate  capabilities  of 
either.  There  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  this  tendency  than  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  great  systems  of 
railway  traction — the  locomotive  and  the 
atmospheric.  This  controversy  has  already 
cost  the  public  incredible  sums ;  and  hasj 
moreover,  been  so  dextrously  managed  that 
I  even  now,  if  the  money-markets  were  to  re- 
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turn  to  a  very  possible  state  of  plethora,  a 
plausible  prospectus  and  a  new  patentee 
^ould  iind  it  no  difiicult  task  to  organize 
another  company,  and  to  get  subscribed 
fresh  hundreds  of  thousands  towards  carry- 
ing out  an  experiment  which  ought  never  to 
have  required  more  than  a  few  months'  trial 
and  a  short  length  of  working  line  for  its 
final  settlement.  P'or  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  the  experiment  must  succeed  or 
fail,  had  been  determined  long  since  ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  equally  sad  and  strange,  that  among 
the  very  numerous  patents  relatmg  to  the 
atmospheric  railway,  there  is  not  one  that 
touches  upon  the  real  turning-point  of  the 
question.  What  was  called  the  "  longitudi- 
nal valve"  or  opening,  through  which  was 
established  the  connection  between  the  pis- 
ton travelling  within  the  exhausted  tube  and 
the  train  of  carriages,  formed  the  pikce  de 
resistance  for  the  inventors  ;  and  very  many 
and  clever  are  the  contrivances  we  find  spe- 
cified for  improving  or  dispensing  with  this 
valve.  And  yet  the  valve  itself  entered  but 
as  a  subordinate  fuiction  into  the  equation 
by  which  success  or  failure  was  to  be  deter- 
mined. Granting  that  its  construction  was 
theoretically  perfect,  and  all  friction  and 
leakage  annihilated,  the  main  principle,  which 
depended  upon  the  laws  that  govern  the  mo- 
tions of  elastic  fluids,  was  left  wholly  un- 
touched. The  history  of  science,  never- 
theless, contiiincd  records  which  should  have 
prevented  this  mistake.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  M.  Papin,  one  of  the  earliest 
inventors  of  steam  machinery,  invented  a  mo- 
tive apparatus  involving  this  identical  prin- 
ciple, and  which,  when  tried,  was  found 
wanting. 

The  machine  alluded  to  was  described  by 
the  inventor  as  "  an  engine  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  mines  by  the  power  of  a  mode- 
rately distant  river."  Ilis  plan  was  to  erect 
upon  the  stream  or  waterfall  a  scries  of  force- 
pumps,  by  which  air  was  to  be  condensed 
mto  a  reservoir.  From  this  reservoir  a  close 
tube,  some  miles  in  length,  was  to  be  carried 
over  hill  and  valley  from  the  brink  of  the 
river.  It  was  supposed  that  the  condensed 
air  would  travel  along  this  tube,  and  could 
be  applied  at  the  mine,  through  appropriate 
mechanism,  to  keep  the  pumps  going.  M. 
Papin  is  said  to  have  tried  his  invention  upon 
a  large  scale  in  Westphalia  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  simihir  engine  was  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  our  own  Welsh  mines ;  and 
and  in  both  cases  with  equally  ill  success. 
The  machines  at  the  useful  end  could  never 
be  got  into  motion.    The  condensers  on  their 
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side  worked  powerfully,  but  the  blast  of  air 
at  the  distant  extremity  would  hardly  blow 
out  a  candle  ;  and  although  it  had  been  cal- 
culated that  the  condensation  would  be  trans- 
mitted along  the  tube  in  less  than  a  minute, 
it  was  found  upon  trial  that  the  slight  im- 
pulses, which  arrived  at  last,  had  been  three 
hours  on  the  road.  As  a  last  attempt,  the 
motion  of  the  air-pumps  was  reversed,  and 
the  effect  tried  of  employing  an  exhausted 
tube.  But  this  mode  proved  as  inefficacious 
as  the  other ;  and  the  experiments  were 
finally  abandoned. 

The  mechanical  details,  both  of  the  at- 
mospheric and  the  ordinary  railway,  are  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  exonerate  us  from  the 
necessity  of  explanation  previous  to  proceed- 
ing to  indicate  the  elements  involved  in  a 
comparison  of  their  advantages.  Looking 
solely  at  the  chief  object  with  the  inventors, 
economy,  we  start  with  the  recognized  fact, 
that  horse  power  for  horse  power,  a  stationa- 
ry engine  can  be  built  and  worked  cheaper 
than  a  locomotive.  This  margin  of  gain — 
and  it  is  not  a  \cry  wide  margin — is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  to  the  credit  of  the  atmos- 
pheric principle;  and  against  this  must  be 
set  as  an  account  contra,  whatever  loss  or 
disadvantage  may  be  incidental  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  exhausted  tube. 

The  economy  in  the  first  construction  has 
to  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  the  valved 
tube.  This  is  generally  estimated  at  10,000/. 
per  mile ;  and  is  enough  to  neutralize  the 
advantage  on  the  other  side,  even  with  the 
addition  of  some  incidental  saving  in  the 
weight  of  rails,  space  for  engine  sheds,  cS^c. 

In  the  cost  of  working,  it  is  evident  that 
the  advantages  of  the  atmospheric  system 
will  be  much  restricted  through  the  invaria- 
bihty  of  the  power.  The  area  of  the  travel- 
ling piston  and  the  power  of  the  stationary 
engines  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  heaviest  tasks  they  may  ever 
be  called  upon  to  perform ;  and  when  the 
loads  are  light,  the  expense  can  be  but  little 
diminished.  The  same  unaccommodating 
maximum  rules  also  with  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  journeys.  Five  trains  a  day 
will  cost  nearly  as  much  as  fifty,  and  the 
gross  expense  will  thus  continue  irreducibly 
at  the  highest  point,  whatever  variation  there 
may  be  in  the  performance.  It  is  diflurent 
with  the  locomotive  system.  When  the 
trains  do  not  run,  the  engines  laid  up  out  of 
use  cost  httle  or  nothing. 

Again:  the  patrons  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  had  calculated  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  like  M.  Papin,  that  since  the  velo- 
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city  with  which  air  of  the  ordinary  density 
rushes  into  a  vacuum  is  1332  feet  per  second, 
or  15  miles  a  minute,  such  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate velocity  of  a  piston  within  the  exhaust- 
ed tube.  Very  slight  consideration  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  forces  in  action  necessarily 
suffices  to  show,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
column  of  fluid  are  completely  changed  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  tube,  and  that  the  ve- 
locity of  impulse  will  gradually  decrease  as 
the  column  lengthens,  until,  as  in  Papin's 
experiment,  it  becomes  almost  imperceptible. 
To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the  tube  roust 
be  shortened ;  and  in  the  lines  of  railway 
laid  down  on  thb  plan,  a  maximum  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  has  been  fixed ;  thus  re- 
quiring the  stationary  engines  to  be  not  more 
than  three  miles  apart.  But  this  increases 
the  original,  as  well  as  the  current  cost; 
while,  by  a  singular  perversity,  the  operation 
of  the  same  pneumatic  principle  impedes  the 
motion  and  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
tractive  piston,  and  also  hampers  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  exhausting  pumps.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  both  ends  a  waste  of  power 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  margin  of  economy 
with  which  we  set  out. 

There  is  yet  another  disadvantage  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  longitudinal  tube.  The 
faster  the  piston  yields  before  the  column  of 
air — ^that  is,  the  faster  it  travels — the  less  is 
the  active  pressure  it  sustains.  In  the  at- 
mospheric railway  the  piston  moves  just  as 
fast  as  the  train  ;  and  consequently,  to  obtain 
an  increased  velocity,  the  load  must  be  light- 
ened in  a  more  than  corresponding  ratio.  But 
in  the  locomotive  engines,  the  pistons,  with  a 
stroke  varying  perhaps  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  act  upon  driving  wheels 
of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  will,  there- 
fore, recede  before  the  impact  of  the  steam, 
with  only  one  ninth  or  one  sixteenth  the  ve- 
locity of  the  train.  A  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  force  exerted  by  the  elastic  Uuid  is 
thus  rendered  available.  Now  that  the  ex- 
periment lately  carrying  on  in  Devonshire 
seems  finally  abandoned,  the  great  **  atmos- 
pheric railway  question"  may  be  regarded  as 
settled.*     We  only  instance  it,  as  a  fair  ex- 


*  Our  calculations,  given  above,  appear  to  bo 
fally  borne  out  by  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Company.  It 
then  transpired,  that  although  upon  the  evidence 
given  before  Lord  Howick's  committee  in  1846,  the 
anticipated  cost  of  the  atmospheric  tube  has  been 
estimated  at  4  or  5000/.  per  milo,  the  expense  really 
incurred  was  11,18*^/.  The  working  charge?  also 
were  reckoned  ad  certain  to  bo  far  bolow  tho«e  of  the 
locomotives.    By  the  test  of  some  mont]ii»*  trial, 
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ample  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  it 
is  their  relative  solution,  with  which  prob- 
lems, involving  difficulties  of  construction, 
are  chiefly  concerned.  For  of  the  mechani- 
cal possibility  of  the  machine  there  never  was 
a  doubt.  With  a  certain  area  of  exhausted 
tube,  and  a  certain  power  working  air-pumps 
not  placed  too  far  apart,  all  the  oixiinary  ne- 
cessities of  locomotion  could  be  fully  satisfied. 
And  if  we  had  known  no  other  means  of  con- 
veying trains  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  the  question  was  not 
only  one  of  mechanical  limit — it  put  in  issue 
the  comparative  advantages  of  rival  systems. 
The  atmospheric  tube  must  work  better — 
that  is,  more  cheaply  and  more  usefully — 
than  the  locomotive  engine,  to  entitle  it  to 
supersede  the  latter  in  the  public  service. 

On  computing  the  relative  limits  of  power 
in  the  locomotive  engine,  with  reference  to 
the  three  objects  of  economy,  velocity,  and 
safety,  we  discover  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
sideration of  cost,  nor  the  practical  difficulties 
of  construction,  but  the  necessity  of  safety 
alone,  which  has  assignedf  to  our  working 
velocities  their  present  limits.  So  long  as 
the  chances  of  collision  remain  at  their  exist- 
ing average,  we  cannot  in  prudence  increase 
the  rapidity ;  for  even  if  we  could  construct 
our  dead  mechanism  of  strength  sufficient  to 
endure  the  concussion,  the  human  machine 
will  not  bear  it  uninjured.  Already,  fatal 
results  have  supervened  from  accidents  of 
that  description,  occasioned  not  by  the  efi'ect 
of  external  injury,  but  simply  from  some  in- 
ternal disorganization  or  shock  to  the  system, 
produced  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  rapid 
motion.  But  supposing  that  by  better  ar- 
rangements and  more  careful  watching — even 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
hanging  a  director  or  two — we  could  reduce 
the  danirer  of  collision  to  the  condition  of  :i 
remote  contingency,  there  are  dangers  and 
causes  of  disorder  in  the  engine  itsrlf,  and 
arising  during  the  ordinary  course  of  work, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  a 
Report  presented  during  1S46  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  bv  M.  de  Boureuille, 


over  35  miles  of  road,  before  the  system  was  dis- 
carded, the  relative  cost  appcaro<l  to  be — locomo- 
tives, 2«.  6//. ;  atmospheric,  34.  lie/,  per  mile.  The 
chairman,  however,  stated  that  by  means  of  varioas 
improvements  and  items  of  economy,  the  expenses 
of  the  tube  might  be  reduced  to  3<i  per  mile  below 
those  of  the  locomotives.  But  even  upon  this  esti- 
mate it  would  require  a  traffic  of  9')  trains  prr  diem, 
or  nearly  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  runninr^  day 
and  night,  to  pay  4  per  cents  upon  the  additional 
outlay. 
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the  chief  of  the  railway  department,  and  who 
had  heen  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  ensuring  safety  in  railway  transit, 
we  find  the  sources  of  danger  thus  indicated  : 
"  On  analyzing  the  strain  upon  the  axles 
it  was  found  to  consist — first,  of  a  vertical 
strain,  due  either  to  the  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  engine  beariijg  upon  that  point,  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 

gravity,  or  to  the  action  of  the  springs  of  the 
inder  axles  in  the  six-wheeled  engines. 
This  strain  being  thus  defined,  even  supposing 
that  the  parts  upon  which  it  acts  are  as  near 
lis  possible  to  the  point  dHappui  formed  by 
the  wheels,  it  tends  nevertheless  to  bend  the 
axle  in  a  vertical  direction.  Secondly,  a  ten- 
sion arising  from  the  conoidal  form  of  the 
peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and  inequalities  in 
the  inclination  of  the  rails ;  from  which  it 
happens  that  the  peripheries  of  two  wheels 
fixed  upon  one  axle  never  touch  the  rails  at 
the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
sequently each  of  the  wheels  will  slip  alter- 
nately upon  the  rails.  If  the  twist  resulting 
therefrom  is  not  too  violent,  it  keeps  all  the 
molecules  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration. 
Thirdly,  shocks  arising  from  inequalities  in 
the  road  caused  by  the  undulations  of  the 
rails  at  their  points  of  junction,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  a  train.  These  shocks  increase  in 
violence  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  act 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  axle.  Fourthly,  a  strain  of  another  de- 
scription, arising  from  the  oscillations  of  the 
carriages,  acts  upon  the  axles  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  and  at  right  angles 
thereto ;  increasing  in  force  in  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels." 

Some  of  the  dislocating  forces  hero  de- 
scribed increase  as  stated,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  velocity ;  others  in  a  much 
higher  ratio.  The  great  cause  of  disturbance 
may  be  traced  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  the  steam  is  transmitted, 
through  the  axle,  to  the  driving  wheels,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  piston-rods  working  upon 
cranks  in  the  axle,  and  placed  upon  opposite 
bides  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Of  necessity  the  two  cranks  can- 
not lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  must  form  a 
right  angle  with  one  another.  Their  forces, 
therefore,  can  never  be  in  counterpoise. 
While  the  right-hand  piston  is  at  its  dead 
point,  the  left-hand  will  be  at  a  maximum ; 
and  while  the  axle  is  pushed  forward  on  one 
side,  it  is  pulled  back  on  the  other ;  and  these 
interchanges  of  impulse,  when  at  high  speed, 
recur  several  times  in  every  second.  Enor- 
mous tendency  to  oscillation  is  thus  produced, 


and  the  irregularity  of  motion,  when  once 
evolved,  tends  by  the  natural  relation  of  the 
several  parts  and  actions,  to  cause  or  to  in- 
crease every  other  variety  of  eccentric  force, 
The  improvement,  if  sucn  be  possible,  which 
should  throw  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels 
into  revolution  by  some  continuous  and  sym- 
metrical impulse,  will  remove  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  sources  of  danger,  and 
open  wider  limits  to  the  possibility  of  greater 
speed. 

In  the  process  of  weaving  by  the  power- 
loom  we  find  an  analogous  example  of  ve- 
locity limited  by  the  broken  or  alternating 
motion  of  the  acting  forces.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  shuttle  can  be  thrown  from 
side  to  side  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  woof- thread 
it  carries  across.  When  the  strain  is  so  great 
as  to  cause  more  than  a  certain  average 
number  of  breakings,  the  nett  product  of  the 
machine  will  be  increased  by  working  at  a 
lower  velocity.  By  a  recent  improvement, 
the  shuttle  is  made  at  every  vibration  or 
"  shot,"  to  commence  its  motion  slowly  and 
and  increase  in  velocity  as  it  proceeds ;  thus 
diminishing  the  stmin  upon  the  thread,  and 
economizing  time,  even  in  the  four  or  six  feet 
that  constitute  the  average  extent  of  each 
"  shot."  And  by  this  means  the  looms  are 
sometimes  worked  at  a  rate  of  180  threads 
per  minute,  or  3  in  ex^rj  second.  This  will 
constitute  the  absolute  limit  of  speed,  under 
the  existing  form  of  construction.  To  ex- 
tend it  we  must  introduce  a  new  principle, 
and  discover  some  method  of  weaving  the 
tissue  in  a  cylindrical  web ;  when  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  shuttle  might  be  transformed 
into  a  continuous  revolution,  and  the  strain 
upon  the  woof,  arising  from  the  perpetual 
stoppage  and  change  of  motion,  be  annihi- 
lated. 

The  history  of  the  first  invention  of  the 
power-loom  contains  a  curious  proof,  iiow 
much  more  difficult  is  the  discovery  of  any 
absolutely  new  principle,  by  which  the  old 
forms  and  processes  of  manipulation  are  en- 
tirely superseded,  than  the  mere  contrivance 
of  means  to  imitate  by  machinery  what  has 
been  already  done  by  hand.  The  latter  re- 
quires only  a  very  common  endowment  of 
the  inventive  faculty  ;  the  former  demands 
the  presence  of  creative  genius.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam-loom,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  August,  1678,  there  was  given  some 
account  of  "a  new  engine  to  make  woolen 
cloths  without  the  help  of  an  artificer" — 
being  a  communication  from  a  M.  dc  Oennes, 
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'*  an  officer  belonging  to  the  sea.**  Much  in- 
genuity 13  exhibited  in  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  this  '  engine/  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  produced;  but  in  those 
days  tlie  only  method  of  passing  the  woof- 
thread  through  the  warp,  was  by  the  fingers 
of  the  weaver,  assisted  occasionally  by  a 
notched  stick.  And  accordingly  M.  de 
Gennes,  or  whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the 
machine,  could  hit  upon  no  better  plan  than 
a  complicated  imitation  of  the  human  hand 
and  arm,  by  which  his  shuttle  is  carried  from 
side  to  side.  Long  afterwards,  a  common 
weaver  invented  the  *fly*  shuttle,  which  is 
shot  to  and  fro  by  springs  ;  and  modern  in- 
ventors, having  the  benefit  of  this  capital 
discovery,  started  from  a  high  vantage- 
ground,  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
power-loom  to  its  present  state  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  the  difficulty  with  which  a  novel  idea 
is  caught  or  worked,  is  not  the  only  one  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  inventor.  Improve 
our  mechanism  as  we  may,  the  human  ope- 
rator will  always  form  an  important  clement 
in  our  combinations ;  and  will  often  prove  by 
far  the  most  intractable  of  our  materials. 
Once  let  the  workman  be  inured  to  the  rou- 
tine performance  of  duties  on  one  machine, 
and  it  becomes  a  work  of  much  time  and 
cost  to  transfer  him  to  another.  The  dearly 
acquired  skill  which  constituted  his  chief 
capital  is  rendered  useless,  and  the  appren- 
ticeship to  his  new  tasks  must  bo  completed 
at  much  labor  to  himself  and  expense  to  his 
employers.  We  are  assured  by  high  au- 
thority that  little  short  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion must  expire,  before  tlie  change  can  be 
thoroughly  established.  When  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  invetitions,  like  that  of 
Arkwright's  spinning  jenny,  'were  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  found  necessary  to  discard 
the  whole  of  the  trained  operatives,  and  to 
intrust  the  attendance  upon  the  new  ma- 
chines either  to  vounjj  children,  or  to  recruits 
drawn  from  rustic  neighborhoods,  who  had 
never  touched  a  spindle.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  *'  skilled  laborer"  of  the  old  system 
denounced  and  resisted  the  new  ;  just  -as  the 
old  Enirlish  archer  resLsti^d  the  introduction 
of  the  musket,  after  having  accjuired  by  in- 
cessant practice  from  earliest  childht>i)d  his 
unerring  skill  <is  a  marksman,  and  so  great 
muscular  power  that  he  could  be  recognized 
a  mile  off,  merely  from  the  size  of  his  arms. 
The  spinning  jenny,  indeed,  presented  such 
an  enormous  increase  in  speed  and  economy, 
that  the  old  workers  gave  in  without  a  strug- 
gle.    But  the  weaving  machines  did  not  at 


first  appear  so  hopelessly  superior.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  found  themselves  able  to 
"  live  in  the  race**  with  the  steam-engine,  ol- 
though  at  a  terrible  sacrifice.  The  compe- 
tition has  been  persevered  in,  with  melancholy 
pertinacity,  to  the  present  day  ;  until  soeiety 
has  the  burden  and  the  scandal  of  a  numerous 
class  of  individuals,  industrious  but  ill-judg- 
ing, who  have,  even  in  good  times,  to  battle 
for  a  bare  subsistence  against  fearful  odds  ; 
and  who,  in  the  frequently  recurring  periods 
of  depression,  present  the  most  afflicting 
spectacles. 

The  machine  maker,  in  his  turn,  will  en- 
deavor to  frustrate  the  innovations  that  tend 
to  render  his  capital  and  experience,  like  the 
skill  of  the  operative,  in  a  great  measure 
valueless.  If  some  new  power  should  be 
discovered  and  trained  to  do  for  us  more 
efficiently  what  steam  does  now,  its  adoption 
would  be  impeded  by  all  the  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine,  which  four  generations 
of  engineers  have  combined  to  perfect.  The 
most  proper  proportions  of  size  and  strength  ; 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  parts  ;  the  best 
form  and  construction  of  every  valve  and 
joint— even  the  machines  that  make  the  ma- 
chines— have  been  long  since  ascertained  and 
provided.  The  new  power  must  be  gifted 
with  advantages  very  great  and  undeniable, 
if  it  can  supersede,  in  all  the  rudeness  of  its 
primitive  condition,  the  elaborate  perfection 
of  the  established  engines. 

The  common  watch  is  in  many  of  its  parts 
a  very  ill-constructed  machine.  The  train  of 
wheel-work  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the 
main-spring,  for  example,  is  contrived  on  prin- 
ciples so  faulty,  that  they  would  be  scouted 
by  every  practiced  mechanician.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  better  machine  would  utterly  fail,  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  Long  used  methods 
and  ingenious  engines  have  been  specially 
provided  to  fashion  and  cut  every  one  of  the 
minuter  parts  which  go  to  compose  the  exist- 
ing instrument.  Mr.  Dent,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  tlie  lioyal  Institution,  stated 
that  <;very  watch  consisted  of  at  least  201* 
pieces,  employing  probably  215  persons,  dis- 
tributed among  40  trades — to  say  nothing  of 
the  tool -makers  for  all  these.  If  we  were 
now  materially  U)  alter  tht^  construction  of  the 
watch,  all  those  trades  would  have  to  be  re- 
learnt,  new  tools  and  wheel-cutting  engines 
to  be  devised,  and  the  majority  of  the  work- 
men to  begin  life  again.  During  this  interval 
the  price  of  the  new  instrument  would  be 
enormously  enhanced.  Wo  should  again 
hear  men  speak,  like  Malvolio,  of  ''  winding 
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up  their  watches"  as  a  token  of  their  wealth. 
Thus  in  our  complicated  state  of  society, 
even  machines  in  process  of  time  come  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  **  vested 
interests/'  which  embarrass  all  our  attempts 
at  improvement. 

Looking  back  on  what  we  have  written  as 
to  the  limits  of  improvement,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  law  upon  the  subject.  Every 
invention  must  be  judged  by  its  own  merits, 
and  according  to  the  special  object  in  view. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  probably,  the  object 
will  be  nothing  more  than  economy,  in  a  re- 
duction of  cost.  In  the  tenth  case,  it  may 
be  for  increased  safety,  simplicity,  velocity, 
or  power.  But  each  case  requires  to  be  cal- 
culated for  itself ;  and  some  of  the  elements 
for  such  calculations  we  have  now  endeavored 
to  give.  These  elements  are  sometimes  sim- 
ple enough ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  often 
they  are  overlooked.  To  give  a  familiar 
illustration.  The  art  of  flying  has  more  or 
less  occupied  the  inventive  power  of  man, 
since  the  days  of  Daedalus.  Here  we  may 
allow  that  cost  and  even  danger  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  and  that  the  question  is 
one  of  simple  practicability.  The  balloon  of- 
fers the  nearest  approximation  to  a  successful 
solution ;  since,  though  we  could  not  prop- 
erly fly,  we  might  float  suspended  to  those 
buoyant  spheres ;  and  efforts  to  steer  balloons 
have  accordingly  been  innumerable.  Now  a 
very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  wind 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  would  exert,  upon 
any  sphere  of  useful  size,  a  pressure  greater 
than  the  weight  it  could  sustain  in  the  air. 
The  power  consequently  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  retain  the  machine  stationary  against 
such  a  wind — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  pro- 
pel it  at  a  like  rate  through  a  still  atmos- 
phere— must  be  greater  than  that  which 
would  keep  it  up  in  the  air  without  a  balloon 
at  all.  A  good  three-fourths  of  prospective 
aeronauts,  therefore,  surrounded  their  task 
with  unnecessary  difficulty.  And  the  remain- 
der, who  devised  so  many  varieties  of  imi- 
tative plumage  and  pinions,  might  liave  saved 
their  labor  if  they  had  but  reflected  that,  be- 
fore they  could  use  their  ingenious  apparatus, 
they  must  possess  some  motive  power  which 
could  support  its  own  weight  and  something 
more,  for  a  reasonable  time.  They  were 
constructing  new  wings,  while  the  thing 
wanted  was  a  new  steam-engine. 

In  many  branches  of  manufacture  mechan- 
ical improvement  has  been  so  rapid,  that  Mr. 
Babbage  estimated  the  average  duration  of 
the  machmery  at  only  three  years ;  by  the 
expiration  of  which  time  it  was  superseded 


by  new  apparatus.  This  ratio  was  of  course 
temporary  and  accidental.  Many  of  the  large 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  find  it  worth  their  while  to  employ 
skillfm  mechanics  at  high  salaries,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  suggest  improvements 
in  the  machinery.  The  result  is  that  their 
factories  contain  specimens  of  contrivance 
surpassing  any  other  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  mechanism  used  in  cotton  printing,  or  in 
the  "  differential  box"  for  supplying  cotton 
to  the  spinning  frames,  is  beyond  comparison 
superior  in  delicacy  and  ingenuity  to  the  most 
complex  movements  of  a  chronometer.  And 
the  human  operative,  in  imitation  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  machine,  acquires  a  perfection  ht- 
tle  less  marvellous.  The  rapidity  of  hb 
motion,  the  acuteness  of  his  perception,  ren- 
der him  a  fitting  companion  for  the  intricate 
mechanism  he  employs.  In  astronomical 
observations,  the  senses  of  the  operator  are 
rendered  so  acute  by  habit,  that  he  can  esti- 
mate differences  of  time  to  the  tenth  of  a 
second ;  and  adjust  his  measuring  instrument 
to  graduations  of  which  5000  occupy  only 
an  mch.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  com- 
monest processes  of  manufacture.  A  child 
who  fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat 
an  operation  requiring  several  distinct  mo- 
tions of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a 
minute  for  several  successive  hours.  In  a 
recent  Manchester  paper,  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  "  gimp,"  which  cost 
three  shillings  making,  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny ;  and 
this  not,  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  workman. 

To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons  Eng- 
land owes  the  foundation  of  her  commercial 
greatness.  We  will  not  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  she  retains  her  proud  pre-emin- 
ence solely  upon  the  condition  of  keeping 
twenty  years  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  ;  but  there  is 
no  question  that  a  fearful  proportion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  hold  their  prosperity  upon  no 
other  tenure.  And  quite  independently  of 
what  may  be  done  by  our  rivals  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  it  is  of  vast  imporUmcc  to  our  in- 
creasing population  that  the  conquest  over 
nature  should  proceed  unchecked.  Towards 
this  object  we  have  thought  we  might  contri- 
bute some  slight  assistiince  by  indicating  some 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  warfare 
must  be  conducted,  and  the  mental  trninin<r 
of  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  That 
there  should  be  so  little  provision  for  this 
training  among  our  ordinary  establishments 
]  for  education,  shows  a  neglect,  at  which,  if 
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^ny  anomaly  of  the  sort  could  surprise  us, 
we  might  well  be  surprised.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  College  at  Putney,  confined  to 
a  few  aspirants  to  the  honorary  degree  of  C. 
£« — for  practically  the  profession  is  not  limit- 
ed to  such — the  scientific  education  of  the 
young  mechanist  must  be  self-acquired, 
or,  at  best,  irregularly  obtained  in  the 
classes  voluntarily  formed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  literary  institutions.  Yet  every  day 
the  necessity  for  practical  and  technical 
instruction  is  becoming  more  manifest.  We 
see  it  marked  as  strongly  in  the  success  of  the 
few  who  succeed,  as  m  the  failure  of  the 
many  efforts  of  ignorant  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity. 

Blind  intuition  has  now  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  invention.  Mere  chance 
has  still  less :  it  never,  indeed,  had  so  much 
as  popular  reputation  gave  it  credit  for. 
Chance  might  have  set  in  motion  the  chande- 
lier suspended  in  the  Pisa  cathedral ;  but  if 
chance  also  suggested  to  Galileo  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum,  it  must  have  belonged  to  that 
multitudinous  order  of  casualties,  by  which 
ideas  are  ordinarily  propagated  in  fit  and  fer- 
tile minds.  Two  generations  ago  Mr.  Watt 
observed,  tliat  he  nad  known  many  workmen 
who  had  suggested  some  improved  adaptation 
of  mechanism,  but  never  one  who  invented 
an  instrument,  involving  a  principle,  like  that 
of  hifi centrifugal  'governor.'  Machines  that 
do  not  involve  a  principle  are  now  grown  so 
rare,  that  the  range  of  invention  is  almost 
annihilated  for  the  mere  workman.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  observe  how  singularly,  wlien 


the  principle  is  once  fairly  studied,  mechani- 
cal inventions  are  simultaneously  made  in 
many  places  at  once.  The  honors  of  the 
electrotype  processes,  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  screw-propeller, 
and  a  host  besides,  arc  disputed  by  a  hundred 
rival  claimants.  Chance,  we  thus  perceive, 
did  not  produce  those  discoveries  ;  and  from 
the  same  facts  we  obUiin  a  gratifying  assu- 
rance that  it  could  not  have  prevented  their 
production.  Well  directed  education  will 
make  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  more 
abundant,  as  printing  has  already  secured 
their  indestructibility. 

Of  the  legal  aids  or  hindrances  to  invention, 
it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  speak,  although 
the  anomalies  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
subject  are  confessedly  flagrant.  One  sug- 
gestion for  improvement  we  have  already 
referred  to.  It  is  that  every  petitioner  for  a 
patent  should  deposit  in  a  gallery  or  museum, 
accessible  to  the  public,  a  working  model, 
drawing,  or  specimen  of  his  invention,  whether 
in  mechanism,  art,  or  manufacture.  Muse- 
ums of  this  description  would  prove  of  infi- 
nite assistance  towards  that  scinentific  educa- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  so  lamentably  defi- 
cient. The  public  would  then  obtain  some 
countervailing  advantage  from  a  system,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  mon^ 
injurious  by  the  monopoly  that  it  confers  or 
the  privileges  it  denies  ;  by  the  difficulties  it 
imposes  on  an  inventor  who  seeks  to  profit 
by  his  discovery,  or  by  the  hinderances  which 
it  puts  in  the  way  of  his  successors,  who  have 
devised  improvements  on  the  first  invention. 


--■4- 


SALE  OF  HAYDON'S  WORKS. 


On  Thursday  a  valuable  collection  of  chalk 
drawings,  by  the  late  unfortunate  Haydon, 
was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Kobins,  Co  vent  Garden. 
The  collection  consisted  chiefly  of  sketches 
from  the  ancient  masters,  unfinished  sketches 
of  heads  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  and  other  eminent  individuals.  It 
also  comprised  the  celebrated  *'  sleeping 
head,''  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery  m 
1822,  which  is  considered  by  the  cognoscenti 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
native  art ;  an  unfinished  gallery  pamting  of 
Uriel  and  Satan,  upon  which  the  artist  was 
engaged  tmlil  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
decease ;  a  painting  of  Napoleon  and  hat  for 
the  studio  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  a  finely  sculp- 


tured marble  bust  of  General  Washington, 
and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  sketches. 
Several  virtuosi  were  present.  The  bidding 
was  tolerably  brisk,  and,  considering  that  the 
drawings  were  in  a  very  crude  and  imperfect 
state,  the  prices  they  realized  were  extremely 
good.  Five  finished  heads  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Stanley,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  and 
Sir  F.  Buxton,  were  sold  for  2/.  Is,  Gd.  A 
head  of  Lord  John  Russell  brought  2/.  lOs. ; 
and  the  **  sleeping  head"  was  sold  for  5/.  5«. 
Several  anatomical  studies,  presented  by  Sir 
David  Wilkie  to  Haydon,  were  sold  at  res- 
pectable prices,  but  many  of  the  sketches 
realized  very  small  sums.  The  whole  of  the 
proceeds  wUl  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
family  of  the  lamented  artist. 
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Essays  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling.  Collected  and  edited,  with«a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Rector  of  Hers(monceiix.  London :  Parker. 
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The  removal  of  a  young  man  of  high  per- 
formance and  still  liigher  promise  is  in  all 
circumstances  melancholy.  It  is  more  so,  if 
with  the  youth  has  expired  either  a  new  vein 
of  poetry  or  a  new  view  of  truth  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  so  when  the  youth  has  been 
unconsciously  the  type  of  a  large  class  of 
cultivated  and  earnest  minds,  and  when  his 
partial  successes,  baffled  endeavors — his  ad- 
mitted struggles,  and  his  premature  fate — 
have  been  in  some  measure  vicarious. 

These  three  short  and  simple  sentences 
appear  to  us  to  include,  positively  and  nega- 
tively, the  essence  of  the  late  John  Sterling, 
and  shall  form  the  leading  heads  in  our  after 
remarks  on  his  genius  and  character.  He 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  or  had 
carefully  read  him,  a  person  of  very  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  of  still  more  sincjular 
promise.  He  did  noif  in  our  view  of  him, 
exhibit  indications  of  original  insight  or  of 
creative  genius.  But  he  has,  from  his  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  from  his  speculative  and 
practical  history,  from  his  exquisitely-tuned 
and  8wiftly-i*esponsive  symphonies  with  his 
ng^  and  its  progressive  minds,  acquired  a 
double  portion  of  interest  and  importance ; 
his  experience  seems  that  of  multitudes,  and 
in  that  final  look  of  disappointed  yet  submis- 
sive inquiry  which  he  casts  up  to  heaven,  he 
is  but  the  foremost  in  a  long,  fluctuating,  and 
motley  file. 

The  external  oidences  of  his  powers  and 
acquirements  are  numerous  and  irresistible. 
In  his  boyhood  he  discovered  striking  tokens 
of  a  mind  keen,  sensitive,  and  turned  in  the 
direction  of  those  high  speculations  from 
which  his  eye,  till  death,  was  never  entirely 
diverted.    While  barely  eight,  "  he  distinctly 


remembered  having  speculated  on  points  of 
philosophy,  and  especially  on  the  idea  of 
duty,  which  presented  itself  to  him  in  this 
way — "  If  I  could  save  my  papa  and  mamma 
from  being  killed,  I  know  I  should  at  once  do 
it.  Now,  why  ?  To  be  killed  would  be  very 
painful,  and  yet  I  should  give  my  own  con- 
sent to  being  killed."  ITie  solution  presented 
itself  as  "  a  dim,  awe-stricken  feeling  of  un- 
known obligation."  Wlien  about  nine,  "  he 
was  much  struck  by  his  master's  telling  him 
that  the  word  sincere  was  derived  from  the 
practice  of  filling  up  flaws  in  furniture  with 
wax,  whence  sine  cera  came  to  mean  pure, 
not  vamped  up."  This  explanation,  he  said, 
gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  abode  in  his 
memor}',  as  ha\'ing  first  shown  him  that  there 
is  a  reason  in  words  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
When  a  boy,  he  read  through  the  whole 
"P!ldinburgh  Review,"  of  which  his  biogmpher 
says,  "a  diet  than  which  hardly  any  could 
yield  less  wholesome  food  for  a  young  mind, 
and  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  puflf  it  up 
with  the  wind  of  self-conceit."  We  doubt  the 
validity  of  this  dictum.  We  conceive  that, 
to  a  fresh  elastic  mind,  the  crossing  of  such 
varied  territories  of  thought,  the  coming  in 
contact  with  so  many  vigorous  minds,  the 
acquiring  such  stores  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation, the  mere  reading  of  such  a  mass  of 
masculine  English,  as  the  perusal  of  the  en- 
tire "  Edinburgh  Review"  implies,  must  have 
been  beneficial,  and  tended  to  awaken  curiosi- 
ty, to  kindle  ambition,  to  stifle  mannerism  of 
style,  and,  as  the  likely  result  of  the  many 
severe  criticisms  in  which  the  book  abounds, 
to  allay  instead  of  fanning  the  feeling  of 
self-conceit.  Who  but  commends  the  indus- 
try of  the  boy  who  reads  all  the  English 
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essayists — a  course  of  reading  certainly  much 
more  dissipating ;  or  the  youth  who  reads  all 
Bayle's  **  Dictionary" — a  course  of  residing 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Review  ?"  Let  the  boy  read  at  his  pleasure — 
the  youth  will  study,  and  the  man  think  and 
act. 

At  Cambridge,  Sterling  did  not  greatly 
distinguish  himself,  nor  did  he  bear  any  vio- 
lent aft'ection  to  his  alma  malcr.  For  mathe- 
matics he  had  httle  taste ;  the  classics  he 
rather  relished  than  thoroughly  knew.  He 
early  commenced  the  study  of  philosophy, 
deeming  it  at  once  the  key  to  a  scientific  the- 
ology and  to  a  lofty  literature,  although 
latterly  he  all  but  left  the  cold  and  perilous 
crags  of  speculation  for  the  flowery  mead- 
ows of  poetry  and  assthetics.  At  the  feet  of 
Coleridge  no  one  ever  sat  with  a  feeling  of 
more  entire  and  childlike  submission;  the 
house  at  Highgate  was  to  iiim  the  shrine  of  a 
god,  and  his  biographer  regrets  that  he  "  did 
not  preserve  an  account  of  Coleridge's  con- 
versations, for  he  was  capable  of  representing 
their  depth,  their  ever-var}'ing  hues,  their 
sparkling  lights,  their  oceanic  ebb  and  flow." 
Ho  began  soon  to  empty  out  his  teeming 
mind,  in  the  forms  both  of  verse  and  prose. 
In  the  course  of  his  short  life  we  find  him 
connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  the 
following  periodiciils :  the  "  Athcna?um," 
" Blackwood's  Mag;izinc,"  the  **  Qujuterly," 
and  the  London  and  Westminster  **  Reviews." 
The  **  Athenyeum,"  when  he  and  Maurice 
wrote  in  it,  was  not  the  sUile  summary  of  new 
books  and  gossip  which  it  has  since  become  ,* 
it  had  still  some  life,  genius,  and  principle  ; 
and  his  "  Shades  of  the  Dead"  are  valuable 
as  beautiful  versions  of  Coleridge's  spoken 
*'  Hero-worship."  At  a  peculiarly  dull  pe- 
riod in  the  histor}-  of  "  Maga"  he  iippeared, 
amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  a  "  new  con- 
tributor," and  did  succeed  in  shooting  a  little 
new  blood  into  her  withered  veins.  In  the 
"  Quarterly"  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Tennyson, 
which  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge.  Diff'ering  as  he  did  in 
many  material  points  from  the  new  school  of 
Radicals  who  conducted  the  "Westminster," 
he  seemed  more  at  home  in  their  company 
than  in  that  of  the  knights  nf  the  Xoctes  ; 
and  his  contributions  to  their  journal  are  all 
characteristic.  These  articles  have  been  re- 
printed by  Dr.  Hare,  and,  alonjr  with  the 
poems,  his  tragedy  of  "  Stalibrd,"  a  few  let- 
ters, and  other  remains,  constitute  all  his 
written  claims  to  consideration. 

He  hiis  certainly  in  them  raised  no  very 
great  or  compact  basis  for  future  fame ;  but 


we  are  entitled  to  adduce,  in  addition,  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  who  all  speak  with 
rapture  of  the  possibilities  of  his  mind — of 
his  talent  as  a  debater — and  of  his  ready, 
vivid,  and  brilliant  talk.  In  him  alone  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  his  convei*SJitional  match ;  he 
alone  ventured  to  face  him  in  single  combat, 
and  nothing  I'd^e  their  renconters  seems  to  have 
been  witnessed  since  those  of  Johnson  and 
Burke.  Even  in  his  **  Remains"  we  may  find 
fiiint  yet  distinct  indications  of  all  the  principal 
features  of  his  intellectual  character.  These, 
we  think,  may  be  classed  under  the  three 
general  characteristics  of  sympathy,  sincerity, 
and  culture.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  sum 
up  the  whole  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  but  simply 
that  they  are  the  qualities  which  have  struck 
us  most  forcibly  in  the  perusal  of  his  works. 
He  had,  besides,  as  a  writer,  a  fine  inventive- 
ness, a  rich  and  varied  stock  of  figures,  a  power 
of  arresting  and  fixing  in  permanent  shapes 
the  thinnest  gossamer  abstractions,  and  the 
command  of  a  diction  remarkable  more  for 
its  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  strength,  than 
for  grace,  clearness,  or  felicitous  conden^sa- 
tion.  Perhaps  his  principal  claim  to  reputa- 
tion rests  on  liis  criticisms,  and  their  power 
and  cliarm  lie  in  genial  and  self-forgetting 
sympathy.  It  is  too  customary  to  speak  of 
this  as  a  subordinate  quality  in  a  critic,  as  a 
veil  over  his  eyes,  and  nearly  inconsistent 
with  tlie  o.\erci.<e  of  juialytic  sagacity.  Those 
who  talk  in  this  manner  are  not  so  much 
giiihy  of  a  mistake  as  of  a  stupid  blunder. 
Sympathy  we  regard  as  closely  coniiec^ted 
with  si<rht.  It  is  a  medium  which,  like 
water  poured  into  a  bowl,  enables  you  to  seo 
objects  previously  invisible.  It,  and  it  Jilone, 
opens  a  window  into  the  breast  and  the  brain 
of  genius,  and  shows  the  marvellous  j)rocesses 
which  are  going  on  witliin.  It  is  not  men.'ly 
that  the  heart  often  sees  farther  than  the 
intellect,  but  it  is  that  sympathy  cleanses  and 
sharpens  even  the  intellectual  eye.  Love, 
and  you  will  understand.  Besides,  the  pos- 
session of  powerful  sympathy  with  intellect 
and  genius,  implies  a  certain  similitude  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  sympathizer.  The 
blind  cannot  sympathize  with  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  the  lively  motion  and  music  of 
a  mountain-slrciim  sound  like  a  satire  to  the 
lame  who  limp  be^ide  it.  Tu  feel  with,  you 
must  always  Jlnd  youi*sclf  in,  the  subject  or 
the  person.  Adam  Smith  doubtless  was 
wrong  when  he  explained  every  moral  j)hc- 
nomenon  by  sympathy ;  it  were  a  more 
probiible  paradox  to  m:;intiiin  that  a  man*s 
intellectual  power  entiiely  dei)ends  upon  the 
depth,  width,  and  vrarmth  of  his  sympathies. 
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and  that  Shakspcare  was  the  greatest  of  men 
because  he  was  the  widest  of  sympathizers. 
Waiving,  at  this  stage  of  our  paper,  such 
fipccuhitions,  we  claim  a  high  place  for  Ster- 
ling, as  possessed  of  catholic  and  clear-headed 
sympjithy.  Merely  to  copy  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  characters  whom  he  has  analyzed 
with  justice,  and  praised  with  generosity,  is 
enougii  to  prove  this.  He  has  painted  Al- 
exander the  Great  and  Wycliflfe,  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Gust^vus  Adolphus,  Milton  and  Bums, 
Columbus  and  Coleridge,  Simonides  and  Car- 
lyle,  Napier  and  Tennyson.  We  find  him, 
too,  on  friendly  terms  at  once  with  *'  Black- 
wood's Magazine''  and  the  "Westminster 
Review  ;"  writing  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  and 
calling  Shelley  a  "  generous,  heroic  being  ;" 
and  in  his  "  Tales"  and  "Apologues"  imita- 
ting the  imaginative  peculiarities,  now  of  the 
Gothic,  now  of  the  Grecian,  and  now  of  the 
German  school.  We  love  this  spb-it  much, 
not  merely  as  proclaiming  a  warm  heart,  but 
as  evincing  a  wide,  keen,  and  open  intellect. 
We  contrast  it  favorably  with  a  portion  of 
the  very  class  to  whom  Sterling  belonged, 
whose  fastidiousness  is  fast  becoming  frantic, 
who  are  loathing  literature  itself,  although  it 
iij  by  it  alone  that  themselves  have  risen,  and 
whose  hasty,  splenetic,  and  contradictory 
judgments  tend  to  exert  a  damping  and  dis- 
couraging influence  upon  youthful  aspirants, 
who  will  ask,  if  such  authorities  tell  us  that 
nothing  has  yet  been  done,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect ever  to  do  anything?  Sterling,  on  the 
contrar)',  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
had  a  true  appreciation  of  it«  infinite  worth 
and  beauty.  He  was  not  like  Byron,  and 
one  or  two  others  we  might  name,  who  looked 
upon  literature  partly  as  a  means  for  gratify- 
ing an  ambition  to  which  other  avenues  were 
closed,  and  partly  as  an  outlet  for  the  waste 
energy  and  superfluous  fury  of  their  natures, 
when  their  passions  liad  not  entirely  exhaust- 
ed them,  and  who,  upon  the  first  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin,  were  ready  to  rush  into 
another  field ;  nor  did  he  resemble  a  chtss  who 
have  mistaken  their  profession,  and  expended 
powers  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
highest  distinction,  in  action,  in  travelling, 
parliament,  or  arms,  on  gaining  a  dubious 
liteniry  success,  which  is  despised  by  them- 
selves ;  nor  did  he  rank  with  the  men  whose 
love  to  Uterature  is  confined  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  resemble,  or  who  follow 
their  peculiar  style.  His  circumstances 
saved  him  from  the  miserable  condition  of  a 
hack  author,  and  from  all  the  heart-burnings, 
jealousies,  and  disgusts  which  degrade  the 
noble  pursuit  of  literature  in  his  eyes,  and 


turn  the  beautiful  moon  into  the  clouded 
lantern  of  a  low,  lurid,  precarious  life.  Ster- 
ling, in  his  wide  and  trembling  sympathies 
with  literary  excellence,  and  in  his  devoted 
enthusiasm  for  the  varied  expressions  of  the 
beautiful,  as  well  as  in  the  hectic  heat  and 
eagerness  of  his  temperament,  bore  a  striking 
likeness  to  Shelley,  although  possessing  a 
healthier,  happier,  and  better  balanced  na- 
ture. 

While  freely  conceding  him  such  qualities, 
we  protest  against  some  of  his  critical  commis- 
sions as  well  as  omissions.  We  are  astonished  at 
his  silence  in  reference  to  John  Foster,  whose 
sturdy  genius  ought  to  have  been  known  to 
him,  and  whose  mind  was  moving  more 
slowly  and  uneasily  through  the  same  process 
of  speculative  change  with  his  own.  We 
cannot  at  all  understand  his  admiration  for 
Montaigne,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
slight  sublimation  of  sensual  indifference,  and 
not  more  honest  than  the  sensual-indifferent 
wealthy  usually  are.  How  grossly  unjust  he 
is  to  Rousseau  and  Hazlitt,  when  he  calls 
them  "  declaimers  and  leaders  in  rhetorical 
falsehood !"  Grant  that  Rousseau  was  per- 
sonally a  poor  scrannel,  tortuous,  and  broken 
pipe,  who  can  deny  that  a  power,  call  it  his 
genius  or  his  demon,  discoursed  at  timet 
upon  him  sweet  and  powerful  music,  to  which 
nations  listened  because  they  could  not  refrain, 
and  which  no  term  like  rhetoric,  or  even  ora- 
tory, nor  any  inferior  to  poetry,  touching  the 
verge  of  prophecy,  can  at  all  measure  ?  No 
such  utterances  have  come  from  Hazlitt,  but 
if  he  resembled  Rousseau  in  occasional  bursts 
of  vanity,  he  was  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a 
sincerer  man  :  he  egotizes  at  his  proper  cost — 
his  absurdities  seem  given  in  on  oath.  For 
downright  honesty,  and  for  masses  of  plain 
sense  and  native  acuteness,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  compare  and  prefer  many  of  his  essays  to 
those  of  the  old  Gascon,  and,  with  all  his 
faults  and  deficiencies,  his  match  as  a  mascu- 
line and  eloquent  critic  has  yet  to  be  made. 
What  verbose  affairs  do  even  Jeffrey's  criti- 
cisms, when  collected,  appear  beside  the  lec- 
tures of  Hazlitt,  who  often  expresses  the 
essence  of  an  author  by  the  scratch  of  his 
pen,  and  settles  a  literary  controversy  by 
an  enithet. 

Initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  German 
philosophy  and  literature  produced  in  Ster- 
ling a  considerable  degree  of  indifference 
toward  the  English  classics.  To  Addison's 
essays — those  cool,  clear,  whispering  leaves 
of  summer,  so  native  and  so  refreshing — he 
never  alludes,  and  we  cannot  conceive  him, 
like  Burke,  hushing  himself  to  his  last  slum- 
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ber,  by  hearing  read  the  papers  in  the 
"  Spectator"  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
And  against  Dr.  Johnson  he  has  committed 
hhnself  in  a  set  attack,  of  which  we  must 
speak  more  particularly.  An  author  of  ce- 
lebrity maintains  that  no  person  can  be  a  man 
of  talent  who  does  not  admire  "  Dr  Johnson, 
and  that  all  men  of  eminent  ability  do  admire 
him."  Without  pressing  the  application  of 
this  assertion,  we  do  think  that  those  who,  in 
the  present  age,  find  in  him  a  hero,  discover 
both  candor  and  penetration — candor  to  ad- 
mit and  pass  by  his  bulky  faults  as  a  writer, 
and  penetration  to  see  his  bulky  though 
disguised  merits  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  For 
one  to  call  him  a  mere  "  prejudiced,  emphatic 
pedant,"  is  simply  to  write  down  one's  self 
an  ass.  For  Coleridge  to  call  him  "  the 
overrated  man  of  his  age,"  (how  could  the 
age  avoid  rating  him  highly,  since  he  was, 
save  Burke,  the  greatest  man  it  had  ?)  is  for 
Coleridge  to  prove  himself  a  privileged  per- 
son, who  said  whatever  he  chose.  Sterling's 
charges  may  be  classified  thus  :  Dr  Johnson's 
productions  are  "loud  and  swollen" — he 
could  say  nothing  of  poetry,  and  has  said 
nothing  of  Shakspcare  "  worth  listening  to" — 
he  had  no  "  serene  joy" — and  ho  wanted  it 
because  he  had  no  "  capacity  for  the  higlier 
kinds  of  thought."     To  the  proof: 

1st.  His  language  was  "  loud  and  swollen." 
Granted.  So  is  a  torrent,  or  a  river  in  flood. 
So  are  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  Coleridge's 
"  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc"  and  "  Religious 
Musings,"  Sterling's  "  Lycian  Painter"  and 
"  Last  of  the  Giants,"  all  productions  of 
genuine  merit  and  meaning,  and  yet  all  stilted 
either  in  stvle  or  manner,  or  both.  Johnson 
is  often  loud,  but  seldom  hoJts — he  can  beat 
the  drum,  but  he  can  shiver  the  castle-gate 
with  his  axe  too.  If  his  arm  be  sometimes 
"  swollen"  with  indolence,  it  is  often  swollen 
with  heavy  blows  aimed,  and  not  in  vain,  at 
the  heads  of  his  enemies.  His  very  yawn  is 
thimder — he  swings  in  an  easy  chair,  which 
many  that  mock  him  could  not  mone.  You 
may  laugh  at  the  elephant  picking  up  the 
pin,  but  not  ejaculating  you,  brained  and 
battered,  towani  the  skies. 

2dly.  He  has  said  nothing  of  Shakspeare 
or  poetry  worth  listening  to.  What !  Is  his 
dissertation  in  Waller  on  sacred  poetry,  be  it 
triie  or  false,  not  worth  listening  to  ?  or  his 
panegyric  on  the  "  Paradise  Lost  ?"  or  his 
character  of  the  "  Night  Thouorhts  ?"  or  his 
companson  between  Pope  and  Dry  den  ?  or 
his  picture  of  a  poet  in  **  Rasselas  ?"  or  his 
unanswered  overturn  of  the  unities  in  his  essay 
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on  Shakspeare  ?  or  several  other  portions  of 
that  "  ponderous  mass  of  futilities  ?"  or  his 
famous  lines  on  Shakspeare  ?  Mark,  we  are 
not  asserting  that  all  such  passages  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  philosophical  criticism, 
but  we  are  asserting  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  vague, 
empty,  pointless,  misty,  and  pseudo- German 
disquisitions  whicli  stuff  many  of  our  princi- 
al  magazines  and  reviews  in  the  present  day. 

e  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  poorest 
passages  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets" — nay, 
not  even'  his  ^notes  on  Shakspcare,  (which 
make  Fanny  Kemble  swear — off  the  stage,) 
for  such  a  piece  of  elaborate  and  recondite 
idiocy,  as  recently  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
a  celebrated  Scottish  review,  as  a  paper  on 
Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  and  was  yet  not  the 
worst  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism  re- 
ferred to. 

But  Sterling  accuses  Johnson  of  wanting 
"  serene  joy ;"  an  accusation,  alas  !  too  true. 
But,  how  could  he  have  attained  this,  in  the 
first  place,  under  the  pressure  of  that  "  vile 
body  — that  huge  mass  of  disease,  bad  hu- 
mors, and  semi- blindness,  which  he  carried 
about  with  him,  and  under  which  he  strug- 
gled and  writhed  like  a  giant  below  Etna  ? 
In  the  victim  of  old,  yoked  consciously  to  a 
putrifying  carcass,  we  may  conceive  stem 
submission,  but  hardly  serene  joy.  We  can 
account  for  a  mtm  like  William  Cobbctt,  high 
in  health,  clear  in  eye,  and  with  a  system 
answering  like  the  crystal  mirror  of  a  stream 
to  every  feature  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
reproaching  Johnson  with  gloom,  but  must 
think  it  a  sad  mistake,  if  not  an  affectation, 
on  the  part  of  a  philosophic  valetudinarian 
like  John  Sterling.  Besides,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  the  laws  of  disease  are  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  health,  the  intuitions  of  disease  are 
as  true  as  those  of  health.  In  none  of  them 
is  the  whole  truth  found ;  but  even  as  the 
jaundiced  view  is  only  a  partial  rendering  of 
the  creation  and  of  man,  so  the  view  of  one  in 
perfect  health  and  strength,  with  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  in  circumstances  of  signal 
prosperity,  is  equally  imperfect.  Tlie  one 
may  be  called  a  black  or  yellow,  the  other  a 
white  lie.  Surely  the  Cockney  we  have  else- 
where commemorated  as  sitting  with  Carlyle 
in  a  railway  carriage,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
saying  to  the  grim  stranger — "  Successful 
world  this,  isn't  it,  sir  ?"  was  as  far  astray  as 
the  author  of  Sartor  glaring  through  the 
gloomy,  bile-spotted  splendor  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  usually  surrounds  his  spirit. 
And  whether  are  more  trastworthy,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  standing  before  lus  fire« 
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watching  the  parturition  of  a  pudding,  and 
the  simmering  of  a  pot  of  mulled  porter,  and 
exclaiming,  "  How  comfortable  !"  or  those  of 
a  traveller  perishing  among  the  midnight 
snows  ?  There  is  truth,  ana  equal  truth,  in 
all  such  angular  aspects  ;  there  is  the  whole 
truth  in  none  of  them,  nor  even  in  any  conceiv- 
able mixture  of  them  all.  And  it  were  difficult 
to  imagine  a  man  in  temperament  like  John- 
son forming  essentially  another  view  than  what 
rushed  in  on  him  from  every  orifice  of  his 
distempered  system. 

There  is  a  cant  in  the  present  day — a  cant 
which  Sterling  was  above — about  health, 
healthy  systems,  healthy  views,  healthy  reg- 
ulation of  body,  as  producing  a  healthy  tone 
of  mind,  as  if  the  soul  and  stomach  were 
identical,  as  if  good  digestion  were  the  same 
thing  with  happiness,  as  if  all  gloomy  and 
distressing  thoughts  sprung  from  bile,  as  if 
one  had  only  to  lie  down  imder  the  "wet 
sheet"  to  understand  the  origin  of  evil,  to 
solve  all  the  cognate,  tremendous  problems 
of  the  universe,  and  to  obtain  that  "  reconcil- 
iation" after  which  all  earnest  spirits  aspire. 
Easy  the  process  now  for  obtaining  the  "  peace 
which  passeth  understanding !"  Poor  John 
Bunytan,  why  didst  thou  struggle,  writhe,  and 
madden,  wade  through  hells  of  tire  and  seas 
of  blood,  to  gain  a  result  to  which  cold  bath- 
ing and  barks  would  have  led  thee  in  a 
month  ?  Foolish  Thomas  Carlyle,  why  all 
that  pother  about  everlasting  noes  and  yeas, 
instead  of  anticipating  Bulwer  in  the  baptis- 
mal nji^eneration  of  the  cold-water  cure  ? 
This  is  a  free  translation  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  our  modern  utilitarians,  who 
hold  that  if  they  had  had  Dante  and  Byron 
in  their  hands  they  would  have  made  them 
liappy  men,  and  writers  so  sweet  and  so 
pnictical,  and  who  can  hardly  credit  you 
when  vou  tell  them  that  John  Foster  observed 
all  the  "  natural  laws,"  and  was  a  gloomy 
"  son  of  thunder,"  and  that  others  break 
them  daily,  and  are  as  merr}'^  as  the  day  is 
long.  It  is  vain  to  speak  to  them  of  tem- 
perament, of  hereditary  melancholy,  of  mental 
penetration  so  piercing  as  to  amount  to 
distemper,  of  visions  of  evil  so  vivid  as  to 
haunt  every  movement  of  the  spirit,  of  hectic 
sensibility,  of  doubts  so  strong  as  to  threaten 
to  strangle  piety  and  render  devotion  at  times 
a  torment — let  the  man  but  give  up  tobacco, 
and  he  will  and  must  be  happy  !  Foster  evi- 
dently did  not  take  enough  of  exercise,  Ctu*- 
lyle  smokes,  and  Cowper  went  to  excess,  it 
is  well  known,  in  the  "  cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates."     Ilinc  ilia  lachryma ! 

Now  it  is  of  course  conceded  that  a  well- 


regulated  physical  life  will  in  some  measure 
modify  both  mental  views  and  mental  happi- 
ness. But,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
constitutions  for  whom  a  well-regulated 
means  a  generous  mode  of  living.  Such  was 
that  of  Shelley,  who,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  friends,  was  never  so  well  or  happy 
as  when  at  rare  intervals  he  departed  from 
liis  usual  fare  of  vegetables  and  water. 
Secondly,  "Because  thou  art  virtuous,"  is 
there  no  more  >dce  in  the  world,  no  more 
misery — is  every  dark  problem  solved — are 
the  old  enigmas  of  deaUi  and  sm  made  one 
whit  plainer  ?  nay,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  personal  purity  is  not  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  disgust  at  the  follies  and  foulnesses  of  the 
world  ukely  to  gain  strength?  Ah!  the 
utmost  that  the  cleanest  outward  life  can  do 
is  to  produce  in  some  minds  a  feeling  that  thej 
have  evaded,  although  not  met,  the  grand 
difficulty,  to  produce  m  others  a  selfish  self- 
complacency  and  forgetfulness,  springing 
from  a  state  of  health  so  uimaturally  constant 
as  to  be  in  reality  a  disease,  and  on  minds  of 
the  higher  order  to  produce  little  permanent 
efibct  at  all.  From  another  source  must  help 
come.  From  above,  from  the  regions  of 
spiritual  truth,  must  descend  that  baptism  of 
fire  which  confers  ardent  hope,  if  not  happi- 
ness— that  blessedness  which  is  higher  and 
better,  even  in  its  imperfection  and  cnequered 
light,  than  the  unthinking  calm  or  mechanical 
gladness  of  the  best  regulated  animalism. 
But  Johnson,  according  to  Sterling,  wanted 
serene  joy,  not  merely  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  temperament,  nor  merely  from  the 
state  of  his  age  and  the  degree  of  his  culture 
as  affecting  his  impressions,  but  from  his 
incapacity  for  the  higher  kinds  of  thought — 
as  if  all  possei>scd  of  this  capacity,  as  if 
Coleridge,  fur  instance,  or  Schiller,  or  Carlyle, 
whom  Sterling  always  ranks  in  the  first  class, 
have  been  serene,  and  as  if  thb  explanation 
of  Johnson's  want  of  peace  were  not  aisproved 
by  a  hundred  instances  of  men  who,  less 
entitled  than  he  to  the  praise  of  the  highest 
original  or  inventive  genius — for  example. 
Hall,  Southey,  Chalmers,  and  the  lately 
deceased  Hamilton  of  Leeds — ^have  been 
distinguished  by  buoyant  and  child-like 
felicity.  No;  we  are  persuaded  that  from 
no  defect  in  Johnson's  intellect,  but  from 
constitutional  causes,  sprung  his  morbid 
melanclioly ;  nay,  that  the  strength  of  his 
intellect  was  proved  by  the  control  which  it 
exercised  over  his  temperament.  A  giant 
maniac  required  and  obtained  a  giant  keeper. 
Had  he  possessed  the  culture  and  sharea  in 
the  progress  of  our  age,  we  are  not  sure  if 
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more  than  three  or  four  of  its  literary  heroes 
would  have  overtopped  him.  Peace  to  his 
mattive  shade !  He  was  one  of  the  best, 
greatest,  wisest,  and  most  sincere  of  men. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  finding  fault,  we 
may  notice  our  author's  opinions  on  the 
connection  between  intellect  and  heart.  Car- 
lyle  had  maintained  that  a  truly  great  intellect 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  noble  moral 
nature ;  he  had  not  asserted  the  converse, 
that  a  noble  moral  nature  implies  a  great 
intellect.  Sterling  in  his  reply,  commits,  we 
think,  two  mistakes.  First,  imugining  that 
Carlyle  had  asserted  this  untenable  converse, 
he  presses  him  with  the  names  of  Newton  of 
Olney,  Thomas  Scott,  Calamy,  Swartz,  and 
Jeanie  Deans,  and  asks  if  these  were  people 
of  high  intellect  ?  But  although  the  day  m- 
cludes  the  hour,  the  hour  does  not  include 
the  day.  Carlyle's  idea  is,  that  while  the 
moral  nature  has  been  found  high  and  the 
intellect  small,  the  intellect  has  never  come  to 
its  true  elevation  without  the  correspondence 
of  the  heart.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  In 
the  second  place.  Sterling  and  Carlyle  attach 
different  meanings  to  the  word  intellect.  With 
the  one  it  signifies  the  understanding,  and  he 
shows  triumphantly  how  it  has  wedded  wick- 
edness or  heartlessness  in  Tiberius,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  Lord  Bolingbroko,  Voltjiiro,  and 
Talleyrand.  With  Carlyle  it  means  the 
higher  power  of  intuition,  genius,  or  reason, 
which,  according  to  him,  while  often  attended 
by  a  train  of  error-imps,  or  even  big  burly 
vices,  never  exhibits  profound  and  radical 
depravity,  and  Ls  never  unattended  by  a 
sense  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  generous  and 
the  just.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  settle 
a  controversy  where  there  is  u  preliminary 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms,  but  we 
certainly  incline  to  Carlyle's  opinion — holding 
it,  however,  only  as  a  general  rule,  and  noting 
two  distinct  species  of  exception  which  we 
may  cJiU  the  mad  and  the  monstrous  case. 
There  is,  first,  the  mad,  in  which,  as  with 
Rousseau,  and  perhaps  Mirabeau  and  Byron, 
a  diseased  organization  has  divided  those 
principles  of  head  and  heart  which  are  usually 
joined  in  the  marriage  chamber  of  the  brain 
of  genius.  There  is,  secondly,  the  monstrous 
case,  where,  as  in  Bacon,  the  moral  sense, 
if  not  omitted  entirely,  seems  to  exist  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  intellectual  power — 
where  an  intellect  vast,  varied  and  weighty 
as  the  globe  is  bahmced  by  a  heart,  hard  and 
small  as  a  pin-point.  Ought  we  t^)  add  Na- 
poleon as  another  instance  of  this  second 
most  rare  and  appalling  formation  ? 

W^e  mentioned  as  the  second  general  qual- 


ity of  Sterling,  his  sincerity.  Those  much 
abused  and  desecrated  terms,  truth-seeker 
and  beauty-lover,  assumed  too  often  biLthe 
selfish  and  the  vain  to  distinguish  them  irom 
the  common  crowd,  came  of  their  own  accord 
and  rested  on  his  head.  And  if  he  did 
seem  towards  the  close  to  relax  somewhat  in 
his  devotion  to  truth,  and  to  be  smit  with  a 
fonder  affection  for  the  beautiful,  it  was 
beciiuse,  while  the  latter  melted  into  his 
embrace,  the  former  fled  ever  before  him  into 
her  awful  shades.  He  turned  from  the 
haughty  RosaHnd  of  truth  to  the  fair  young 
Juliet  of  beauty.  But  his  love  in  both  in- 
stances was  as  pure  as  it  was  ardent.  You 
do  not  see  him  in  the  death -wrestle  of  Arnold, 
who,  like  Jacob  at  Peniel,  appears  panting  as 
he  cries  to  the  mysterious  form,  "  I  will  not 
let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me;  rather 
crush  me  by  thy  weight  than  tell  me  noth- 
ing.** For  such  painful  and  protracted  strug- 
gle Sterling  was  unfitted  by  temperament 
and  by  illness ;  but  if  not  a  rugged  athlete, 
he  was  a  swift  runner  in  this  great  chase. 
Ilis  mind  wrought  less  tlwn  Arnold's  by  re- 
search— more  by  rapid  intuition.  With  less 
learning  and  perseverance,  he  had  incompa- 
rably more  imagination  and  more  philusophic 
sagacity.  Health  and  circuniiitances  pre- 
vented him  from  effcctinjr  so  much  as  Arnold, 
or  leaving  on  the  age  the  same  impression  of 
fearlessness,  truthfulnc^ss,  and  moral  power. 
More  than  even  Arnold  was  he  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  uncertainty,  and  to  both  death 
seemed  the  dawning  of  a  light  which  they 
had  yearned  after  hut  never  reached  on  earth. 
Both  died  too  early  for  the  world,  but  in 
time  for  their  own  happiness.  It  is  clear 
that  Arnold  could  not  have  remained  much 
Ioniser  connected  with  the  P^nMish  eliurch, 
nor  prol><ibly  with  any.  Whither  the*  restless 
progress  of  Sterling's  mind  would  have  led 
him  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  had  conducted  him 
to  quaking  and  dangerous  ground.  Both, 
while  in  deep  doubt  upon  many  important 
questions,  exhibited  on  the  verge  of  death  a 
childlike  Christianity  of  spirit  and  language, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate;  and  both 
through  their  moral  hkeness  to  each  other, 
through  their  position  and  the  progress  of 
their  thought,  will,  notwithstanding  many 
mental  dissimilarities,  be  classed  together  by 
posterity  as  two  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  the  enlightened  minds  of  our 
strange  transition  period. 

Sterling's  culture  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
His  mind  was  not  ripened  under  the  stem 
and  scorching  sun  of  science,  but  under  the 
softer  and  more  genial  warmth  of  pliilosophy 
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and  literature.  We  are  not  sure  if  he  had 
ever  thoroughly  mastered  the  original  works 
of  tl^  German  philosophers,  or  if  his  meta- 
physical reading  was  of  an  extensive  range  ; 
we  incline  to  thmk  that  he  acquired  much  of 
his  knowledge  of  Kant  and  his  brethren  from 
the  extempore  versions  of  Coleridge,  and 
that  it  was  with  the  poets  and  such  moral 
and  religious  writers  of  Germany  as  Schleier- 
macher  that  he  was  familiar.  His  historical 
knowledge  was  rather  wide  than  accurate, 
and  from  severe  personal  research  he  shrunk 
with  all  the  reluctance  of  a  sensitive  and 
nervous  nature.  With  the  classics  of  all 
polite  literature  he  was  intimately  conversant. 
His  theological  attainments  were  respecta- 
ble— there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
more ;  and  latterly,  indeed,  he  became  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  present  pretensions, 
and  forms,  and  modes  of  investigating  that 
science,  llis  culture,  altogether,  was  rather 
elegant  than  strict,  rather  recherche  than 
profound ;  and  from  this,  we  think,  in  part 
proceeded  the  uncertainty  of  his  theological 
views.  His  clerical  profession  and  his  early 
feelings  created  an  intense  interest  in  theolo- 
gical subjects  and  a  yearning  for  a  deeper 
insight  into  them,  but  his  tastes  and  his 
powers  adapted  him  for  a  different  pursuit. 
Theology,  if  we  would  find  aught  new  in 
it,  requires  digging.  Sterling  could  not  dig, 
he  could  only  lly  ;  his  verdicts,  therefore,  are 
valuable  principally  for  their  sincerity ;  they 
are  rapid  first  impressions,  not  slow,  delibe- 
rate, last  judgments.  The  very  power  which 
rendered  him  a  consummate  critic  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  often  an  exquisite  artist,  disqualified 
him  for  tliose  laborious  and  complicated 
processes  which  go  to  build  up  the  great 
idea  of  God's  relations  to  mankind.  Here  he 
is  a  tongueless  orator,  a  blind  painter,  a  dumb 
musician,  his  powerlessness  of  execution  being 
proportionate  to  the  strength  of  his  desire. 

A  man  of  genius  John  Sterling  has  often  been 
called,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny  him  the 

Erecious  but  indefinite  term.  His  sympathies, 
b  temperament,  his  mode  of  thinking,  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  his  mind,  were  those 
of  genius.  If  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  a 
most  startling  likeness  or  bust  of  one. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
originality  or  greatness  of  his  vein.  We 
argue  this  not,  as  some  would  absurdly,  from 
his  wide  and  generous  sympathies:  great 
genius  implies  a  great  genial  nature,  as  ne- 
oessarily  as  a  great  river  a  great  channel  for 
its  waters,  and  a  broad  nature,  like  a  broad 
river,  must  reflect  many  objects.  We  argue 
it  not  from  finding  no  extensive  or  profound 


work  in  the  list  of  his  writings — this  his  short 
life  and  his  long  duel  with  death  sufiSciently 
explain ;  and  stm  less  from  his  non-popularity 
(in  the  popular  sense)  as  an  author ;  as  he 
never  spoke  to  the  empty  echo  of  popular 
applause,  he  never  expected  to  receive  a 
reply.  But  we  imagine  that  we  notice  in  the 
various  productions  he  has  left  a  sort  o 
tentative  process,  as  of  a  mind  distracted  by 
various  models  and  attempting  different 
styles.  We  observe  this  not  merely  in  his 
earlier  but  in  his  later  works  We  never 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
find  him  in  a  path  so  peculiar  and  lonely  that 
we  cry  out,  "  Let  him  prosecute  this,  if  he 
can,  till  the  crack  of  doom."  He  never  gives 
the  impression,  amid  all  his  individual  brillian- 
cies of  thought,  invention,  and  figure,  of  a 
new,  and  whole,  and  undivided  thing,  leaving 
such  influence  on  us  as  is  given  by  the  sight 
of  anew  comet  in  the  heavens,  or  of  a  Faust, 
a  Festus,  or  a  "Rime  of  the  Anciente 
Mariner"  upon  the  earth.  His  genius  rather 
touches,  dances,  on  a  brilliant  and  shapeless 
fire-mist,  than  constructs  it  into  fine  or  terrible 
forms.  He  has  all  the  variety,  vividness, 
truth  and  eloquence  which  constitute  an 
artist  who  has  yenitis,  but  not  the  possession, 
the  self-abandonment,  the  gigantic  monotony » 
slowly  evolving  itself  out  of  the  wide  circle 
of  early  sympathies,  and  wielding  them  all  to 
its  purpose — the  one  great  thing  in  nature  to 
tell — the  one  great  thing  towards  man  to 
do,  wliich  distinguish  a  prophet  whom  genlu$ 
has. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  to  regard 
Sterling's  writings^-either  as  trials  of  strength 
or  as  triumphs  of  genius.  It  is  in  the  former 
light  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  them. 
They  are  of  almost  every  variety  of  style, 
subject,  and  merit.  We  have  poems,  apo- 
logues, allegories,  a  tragedy,  criticisms, 
novels,  and  fragmentary  relics.  Seldom  do 
we  remember  the  steep  of  fame  scaled  on  so 
many  sides  by  one  so  young.  He  resembled 
a  captain  who,  waiting  for  the  ultimate  order 
of  his  general,  keeps  his  troops  moving 
hither  and  thither  in  what  seems  aimless  and 
endless  ubiqiiity.  So  Sterling  himg  around 
all  the  alleys  and  avenues  of  thought,  tarrying 
for  the  word  "  march,  and  secure  this  or  that 
one" — a  word  which  never  came.  Yet 
assuredly  his  talent,  tactics,  and  earnestness 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  How  much  mild 
pathos  has  he  condensed  into  the  "  Sexton's 
Daughter !"  What  fine  though  dim  conden- 
sations many  of  his  poetical  Unes  are  !  How 
tenderly  and  truly  does  he  touch  what  we 
might  deem  the  yet  sensitive  and  shrinking 
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corpse  of  Wcntworth!  Napoleon,  too,  he 
has  resuscitated ;  and  it  is  at  the  touch  of  no 
earth-worm  that  he  springs  aloft,  mgantic  if 
not  triumphant,  from  the  tomb.  And 
throughout  the  tales  and  apologues,  which 
principally  compose  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  Remains,"  there  are  sprinkled  beauties  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  for  which 
forty  volumes  of  modem  novels  might  be 
searched  in  vain. 

On  his  "  Thoughts"  and  "  Letters,"  as  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  his 
writings,  we  propose  to  pause  for  a  little. 
Always  are  such  writings,  if  from  a  sincere 
man,  the  most  direct  and  genuine  issues  of 
his  spirit ;  they  are  just  the  mind  turned  in- 
side out.  The  naked  man  that  can  bear 
inspection  must  be  handsome ;  the  naked 
thought  which  delights  must  be  beautiful 
and  true.  A  very  good  and  very  clever  divine 
has  written,  "Adams's  Private  Thoughts." 
We  are  thankful  to  him  ;  but  what  would  we 
give  for  the  private  thoughts  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  especially  of  Burke,  since  he,  less 
than  most  men,  ''hung  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at."  Were  but 
some  one  wiser  and  greater  than  Rousseau  to 
shrive  himself  as  honestly  as  he  !  An  honest 
account  of  his  inmost  sentiments  and  his  en- 
tire history,  held  up  in  the  hand  of  any 
intellectual  man,  not  insane,  would  stop 
almost  the  motions  of  society  till  it  had  been 
read  and  pondered.  Autobiographies  being 
in  general  the  falsest  of  books,  the  exception 
would  be  the  more  prized.  And  thus,  too, 
we  should  lind  that  one  fearless  man  had 
uttered  feelings  and  thoughts  participated  in 
by  the  whole  human  race,  and  was  the 
mouth  of  a  dumb  humanity. 

Sterling's  *'  Thoughts"  are  evidently  sin- 
cere, but  as  OAidently  a  selection.  Tiiey  are 
the  collected  cream  of  his  mind.  He  does 
not  open  his  soul  ad  nperiuram  libri.  He 
gives  us  elegant  extracts,  and  some  of  them 
might  have  bcon  better  (mtitlcd,  "  How  I 
ouffht  to  have  thoujjht  at  such  and  such  a 
time."  The  whole  collection  is  not  so  much 
of  "  thoughts"  as  of  "  after- thoughts."  They 
were  published,  let  us  remember,  before  his 
death,  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazinl^"  Ilnd 
they  been  thorough -going  utterances  and 
written  in  blood,  no  periodical  would  have 
printed  them.  As  it  is,  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  and  profound.  We  quote  a 
few: — 


"  Tlh  re  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  be- 
lieve :  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  believe  many 
lies ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  believes  only  lic3. 


One  dupe  is  as  impos.sibIc  as  one  twin. 

To  found  an  argument  for  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity on  external  evidence,  and  not  on  the  con- 
dition of  man  and  the  pure  idea  of  (tikI,  is  to  hold 
up  a  candle  before  our  eyes  that  wo  may  better 
see  the  stars. 

The  religion  of  all  Pagans  indiscriminately  has 
oflen  been  written  of  by  zealous  Christians  in  the 
worst  Bpirit  of  Paine  and  Voltaire. 

Lies  are  the  ghost.")  of  trutl)?j,  the  masks  of 
faces. 

The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  Ann  footing. 
The  weak  falters  although  it  be  standing  on  a 
rock. 

Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a  Titan  in  a 
court-dress. 

The  prose  man  knowa  nothing  cif  poetry,  but 
poetry  knows  much  of  him. 

No  man  is  so  born  a  poet  but  that  he  needs  to 
be  regenerated  into  a  poetic  artist. 

There  are  countenances  far  more  indecent  than 
the  naked  form  of  the  Mcdicean  Venus. 

Those  who  deride  the  name  of  God  are  the 
mo^t  unhappy  of  men  except  those  who  make  a 
trade  of  houoring  him. 

An  unproductive  truth  is  none.  But  there  are 
products  which  cannot  be  weighed  even  in  patent 
scales,  nor  brought  to  market. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  education  to 
cover  the  lingers  witli  ringp,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 

Better  a  cut  finser  than  no  knife. 

The  worst  education  which  teaches  eelf-denial 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything 
else,  and  not  that." 

Sterling's  letters  are  plam,  unexcited,  and 
unpretending.  Tlieir  style,  so  much  simpler 
than  that  of  his  essays  and  tales,  suggests 
the  thought  that  he  must  h:ive  elaborated 
the  latter.  They  interest  more  from  their 
good  sense  and  information  than  as  discover- 
ies of  character.  They  are  full  of  generous 
and  quiet  criticism.  Thus,  of  Lamb  he 
says — "  I  have  been  looking  over  the  two 
volumes  of  his  letters,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  them  the  pleasantestintho  language, 
not  excepting  the  best  of  Cowper's,  nor 
Horace  Walptde's.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
genius,  though  on  a  small  scale,  as  a  span- 
gle may  be  gold  as  pure  as  a  duubloon." 
Speaking  of  his  own  poems,  he  says — 
"  When  1  think  of  Christabel,  and  Herman, 
and  Dorothea,  I  feel  a  strong  per>ua.sion  that 
I  descr\e  the  pillory  for  evcT  writing  verses 
at  all.  The  writings  of  Schelling,  I'ichte,  and 
some  others,  give  the  same  uneasy  belief  as  to 
prose."  Again — "  Lately  I  have  been  read- 
ing some  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  second  vol- 
ume, and  with  profound  admiration  of  his 
truly  lyric  and  idyllic  genius.  There  seems 
to  me  to  h''iv(i  b(^en  more  epic  pow(T  in  Keats, 
tliat  fiery,  beautiful   meteor;  but  they  are 
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two  most  true  and  ^cat  poets.  When  one 
thinks  of  tlie  amount  of  recognition  they 
have  reoeivod,  one  may  well  bless  God  that 
poetry  is  in  itself  strength  and  joy,  whether 
It  be  crowned  by  all  mankind  or  left  alone  in 
its  own  mtigic  hermitage.  It  is  true  that 
what  ncjw  poetry  we  have  is  little  cared  for ; 
but  also  true  that  there  is  wonderfully  little 
desening  any  honor.  Compare  our  present 
state  with  twenty  years  ago,  when  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Scott  as  a 
a  novehst,  were  all  vigorously  productive. 
Carlyle  is  the  one  great  star  that  has  arisen 
since,  and  he  is  far  more  prophet  than  singer." 
He  gives  a  striking  anecdote  of  Tliorwalch;en  : 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  liis  being  at 
a  party  at  15un?en*s,  whose  house  was  on  the 
Capitolian  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jove,  and  where  the  conversation, 
as  often,  under  Bunsen's  guidance,  took  a 
very  Christian  turn,tiHThorwaldsen  remarked 
through  th(^  window  commanding  a  noble 
prospect  of    Rome,    the   modem  city,   the 

glanet   Jupiter   in  great  glory,   and,  filling 
is  glass,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  here's  ^n  honor 
of  the  tmcient  gods  I" 

It  is  an  extremely  important  and  serious 
aspect  of  Sterling's  history  at  which  we  must 
now  look.     It  is  at  his  rclUjion. 

So  fiir  as  religion  can  be  called  constitu- 
tional, John  Sterling  was  constitutionally 
rehgious.  ITie  union  of  ardent  temperament, 
high  intellect,  and  pure  morals,  generally  m 
this  country  generates  a  strong  religious  ap- 
petency, which  was  manifest  in  him.  Dr. 
Hare  has  not  traced  so  minutelv  and  clearly 
as  had  been  desinible  the  entire  progress  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  moment- 
ous topic.  Indeed,  there  is  throughout  all 
his  memoir  a  shrinking,  skulking,  and  want 
of  plain  speaking  on  the  subject,  unworthy 
of  such  a  man  writing  on  such  a  man,  and 
thb,  we  know,  some  of  Sterling's  warmest 
friends  feel ;  but  we  think  we  can  map  it  out 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  in  very  few 
and  very  plain  words.  From  the  early  piety 
of  genius,  lie  seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
carl}'  scepticism  of  genius.  While  sounding 
on  his  dim  and  perilous  way  in  those  troubled 
waters,  the  great  beacon-light  of  Coleridge 
attracted  and  seemed  to  save  him.  He  be- 
came in  theory,  as  he  had  been  in  feeling,  a 
Christian.  Influenced  by  his  marriage  and 
other  circumstances,  di.<ci]jlined  by  various 
grave  events,  and  not,  he  trusts,  unguided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  entered  the  work  of  the 
Cliristian  ministry,  labored  for  six  months 
with  exemplary  diligence,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  prosecuting  the  calling. 


Afterwards,  the  change  began  gradually  to 
pass  over  his  mind.  Loosened  from  profes- 
sional ties — burning  with  a  hectic  speculation 
— impatient  of  the  cant,  and  commonplaces, 
and  bigotry  of  ordinary  theologians — sick  of 
the  senseless  controversies  of  his  church — 
and  attracted  ever  more  and  more  by  the 
learning  and  genius  of  Germany,  his  ortho- 
dox belief  in  Christianity  was  shattered, 
though  his  childlike  love  for  it  remained  the 
same.  At  last  he  died,  it  must  be  told,  more 
than  doubtful  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism, 
unsatisfied  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  yet  ravished  with  the  unutterable  beauty 
and  moral  grandeur  of  the  latter  ;  and  his 
almost  last  words  were  a  request  to  his  sister 
to  hand  him  the  old  Bible  he  was  wont  to 
use  in  Herstmonceux  (where  he  had  been 
curate)  among  the  cottages. 

Such  is  the  plain,  unvaniished  tide  of  Ster- 
ling's religious  career.  It  is  a  very  painful, 
very  interesting,  and  very  instructive  narra- 
tive. We  must  be  permitted  to  methodize 
our  impressions  of  it  under  the  following 
rcmaks  : — First,  it  is  not,  alas !  a  singular 
case.  Secondly,  its  causes  arc  not  very  re- 
condite. And  thirdly,  it  teaches  some  mo- 
mentous lessons. 

First,  the  case  is  not  uncommon.  W^ithout 
alluding  to  innumerable  private  instances,  the 
process  through  which  Sterling  was  passing  is 
almost  the  same  with  that  less  fully  undergone 
by  Foster  and  Arnold,  and  which,  in  Newman 
and  Parker,  in  Carlyle  and  Kmerson,  may  be 
considered  peifected.  In  Shelley,  it  was 
different.  In  the  first  place,  he  unfortunately 
never  enjoyed,  we  fear,  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  real  religion  incarnated  in  living  exam- 
ples ;  with  that  noble  moral  poem,  sublimer 
far  than  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  a  meek  and 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  seems  never  to 
have  come  in  contact.  Secondly,  he  was  early 
repelled  from  just  views  of  the  subject  by 
the  savage  stupidity  of  university  tests  and 
treatment.  And,  thirdly,  the  motion  of  his 
mind  was  accelerated  by  that  morbid  heat  and 
miserj'  which  made  his  hfe  an  arm  of  Styx 
and  rendered  his  entire  character  and  history 
anomalous.  Shelley  Is  the  caricature  of  the 
unsatisfied  thinker  of  the  times  ;  and  while, 
as  a  poet,  admired  by  all  for  his  potential 
achievements,  his  creed,  which  cn;ed  was 
none,  unless  a  feveri^h  flush  on  the  brow  be 
a  fixed  principle  of  the  soid,  has  oidy  in- 
flu<'nced  those  who  are  weak  and  mor- 
bid through,  nature,  or  raw  and  incondite 
through  youth.  Sterling,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  ex])ress  image  of  such  a  thinker,  in 
his  highest  and  purest  form. 
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Ere  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  strange 
new  form  of  scepticism,  wliich'has  seized  so 
many  of  our  higher  minds,  let  us  more  dis- 
tinctly enunciate  what  it  is  not,  and  does  not 
spring  from.  It  is  not,  as  some  ima^ne,  a 
mere  disguise  which  the  scepticism  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire  has  assumed,  better  accommo- 
dated to  the  tastes  and  the  progress  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  not  the  same  with  it,  even 
as  Satan  towering  to  the  sky  was  the  same 
with  Satan  lurking  in  the  toad.  It  differs 
from  it  in  many  important  respects.  1st.  It 
admits  much  which  the  uubelief  of  Paine 
and  Voltaire  denied;  it  grants  the  beauty, 
the  worth,  and  the  utility  of  our  religion — 
nay,  contends  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  a  divine 
emanation  ;  the  divinest  ever  given  to  man.  It 
does  not  sheathe,  but  tosses  away  the  old 
poisoned  terms  imposture,  fraud,  priestcraft, 
cunningly  devised  fable.  *2dly.  It  approaches 
religion  with  a  different  feeling  and  motive. 
It  desires  to  find  its  very  highest  claims  true. 
It  has  no  interest  that  they  should  be  false. 
The  life  of  such  an  one  as  we  describe  is 
modelled  on  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  language 
is  steeped  in  the  Bible  vocubulary,  as  m 
burning  gold.  Prayer  and  its  cognate  duties 
he  practices,  and  his  heart  is  ever  ready  to 
rise  to  the  swells  of  Christian  oratory  and 
feeling,  as  the  war-horse  to  tho  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  teaches  his  children  to  prattle 
of  Christ,  and  weeps  at  eventide  as  they 
repeat  their  little  hymns.  He  gives  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  chei^k  glows  at 
the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  a  Williams  or  a 
Waddell.  The  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  first  hated  religion,  because  it  scowled 
on  his  selfishness — then  wished  it  untrue — 
and  then,  generally  with  the  bungling  haste 
of  over-eagernoss,  tried  to  prove  it  untrue. 
Thus  Paine  felt  the  strong  ri»jht-hand,  which, 
in  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  had  coped  worthily 
with  the  giant  Burke,  shivered  to  splintei-s 
when  he  stretched  it  forth  in  the  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  against  the  "ark  of  the  Lord." 
The  doubter  of  our  day  (we  speak,  of  course, 
of  one  class)  loves  religion,  wishes  it  true, 
reverences  every  pin  and  fringe  of  its  taber- 
nacle, tries  to  convince  himself  and  others  of 
its  paramoimt  and  peculiar  divinity,  and  if, 
at  last,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  continues  to 
hang  over  bus  h(?ad,  it  fails  to  disguise  the 
fast- flowing  tears  wrung  from  his  disappoint- 
ed spirit.  3dly.  It  approaches  rcligii)!!.  not 
only  with  a  different  foding,  but  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Tlie  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  approached  it  from  the  platform  of 
matter — a  platform  in  itself  mean,  even  when 
including  the  whole  material  universe ;  the 


doubter  now  looks  at  it  from  the  lofty  ground 
of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  "  It  contra- 
dicts the  laws  of  matter,"  sjiid  the  one.  **  I 
cannot,  in  all  its  parts,"  says  the  other,  "  re- 
concile it  with  the  principles  of  mental  truth." 
**  It  is  something  greater  than  matter,"  said 
the  one.  "  It  is  something  less  than  mind," 
says  the  other.  **  I  cannot  grasp  it,"  said  the 
one.  "  I  can  but  too  easily  account  for  much 
of  it,"  says  the  other.  "  It  surptisses  my 
standard,*  said  the  one.  "  It  does  not  come 
up  to  mine,"  siiys  the  other.  "  Its  miracles  to 
me  seem  mon.strous  things,  which  1  cannot 
swallow,"  said  the  one.  "  To  me,"  says  the 
other,  "  they  appear  petty  tricks,  not  impos- 
sible to,  but  unworthy'  of  a  God."  "  Its 
proph(Jcies  seem  to  me  all  written  after  the 
event,"  said  th(i  one.  "  To  me,"  savs  the 
other,  "  the  objection  is  that  they  tell  so  little 
that  is  renlly  valuable.  What  comparison 
between  the  fate  of  a  thousimd  empires  and 
one  burst  of  pure  truth  ?"  "  'i  he  whole 
thing,"  .«^id  the  one,  "  is  too  supernatural  and 
unejirthly  for  me."  "To  me,"  says  the 
other,  **  it  bears  but  too  palpable  marks  of 
an  earthly  though  unparalleled  birth — God's 
highest,  it  may  be,  but  not  his  only  or  ulti- 
mate voice."  "  I  wish  I  could  convince 
everybody  that  it  was  an  imposture,"  sfiid  the 
one.  "  I  wish,"  says  the  other,  "  that  I 
could  convince  mv^'lf  tliiit  it  is  what  the 
world  professes  to  believe  it.  '  **  It  is  strange," 
said  the  one,  "  that,  superstition  as  il  is,  it 
wont  die."  *'  It  is  far  stranger,"  Fays  the 
other,  "  how,  if  it  be  par  cxceilevce  true,  it 
is  dying,  and  has  b<H'ome  little  else  than  a 
caput  morluum."  **  But,  then,  it  must  be 
confessed,"  said  the  one,  "that  its  external  ev- 
idences are  imposing,  though  not  irresistible." 
"Tome,"  says  the  other,  "these  seem  its 
weakness,  not  its  strength  ;  and  as  to  its  vitals 
— its  internal  evidences — is  it  not,  like  Cato, 
day  after  day,  tearing  tlu'm  out  with  its  own 
suicidal  hands — is  it  not  rapidly  becoming  a 
worldly  and  mechanical,  if  not  a  carnal,  sen- 
sual and  devilish  thing  ?" 

Such  Ls  a  fair  statement  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  scepticisms.  As  we  proceed, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refute  the  conclu- 
sions of  tlie  second  variety.  We  now  come 
to  its  causes.  1st.  We  may  name  the  over- 
stress  which  was  long  laid  by  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  upon  its  external  evidences. 
The  effectii  of  this  have  bt^'n  pernicious  in 
various  ways.  It  could  not,  in  the  first  place, 
be  disgui.sed  that  many  who  defended  with 
the  most  success  the  external  evidences  were, 
if  not  secret  sceptics,  strangers  to  the  living 
influence,  and  disbelievers  in  the  peculiar 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Such  were  Lard- 
ner,  Watson,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Paley. 
They  first  threw  away  the  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity ,Mnd  then  did  desperate  battle  in  defense 
of  the  empty  shell.  Never  were  walls  and 
bulwarks  containing  nothing  more  heroically 
defended.  The  school  of  Warburton  and 
Hurd,  indeed,  were  of  a  more  Christian  class, 
but  their  polemical  bitterness  and  personal 
arrogance  were  intolerable.  2dly.  Even  the 
successful  defense  of  the  evidences  seemed  a 
poor  exploit,  when  it  was  confessedly  consid- 
ered inadequate  to  impress  the  vital  principles 
of  Christianity  upon  the  mind — stopping,  it 
might  be,  the  mouths,  but  not  openmg  the 
hearts  of  its  adversaries,  whom  it  drove  away 
from,  instead  of  drawing  into  the  city  of  God ; 
and  the  loud  cheers,  which  followed  each 
victory  over  a  desperate  but  unconvinced  foe, 
sounded  harsh  and  honible,  as  were  one  to 
encore  the  plunge  of  a  lost  spirit  into  the 
abyss.  3dly.  If  external  evidences  were  the 
principal,  if  not  sole  proof  of  Christianity, 
what  became  of  the  belief  of  the  majority  of 
Christians,  to  whom  these  evidences  were 
unknown,  or  who,  at  least,  were  quite  incapa- 
ble of  estimating  the  true  nature  and  weight 
of  the  argument  founded  upon  them?  If 
their  belief  was  worthless,  must  not  their 
Christianity  be  baseless  and  wortliless  too  ? 
If  it  was  not,  what  a  slur  on  those  elaborate 
evidences,  which  in  no  instance  could  reach 
a  result  which  was  daily  attained  by  thou- 
sands without  any  external  evidence  at  all ! 
4thly.  What  wius  the  utmost  value  of  external 
evidences  ?  Not  to  produce  demonstrative 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
only  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  But 
is  the  soul,  with  all  its  eternal  issues,  to  de- 
pend upon  a  (question  of  degrees,  of  less  and 
more,  of  a  few  grains  above  or  scruples  be- 
low ?  Is  there  no  straighter,  higher,  nobler 
road  to  conviction  ?  May  there  not  be  a  voice 
within  us,  corresponding  with  a  voice  in 
Christianity,  changing  a  faltering  "  perhaps** 
into  a  luud,  confident,  and  commanding  "it 
is,  it  must  be  so  ?"  Thus  felt  Pascal,  and  this 
is  the  true  history  of  his  faith.  lie  did  not, 
as  Cousin  pretends,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gulf 
of  imivcrsal  scepticism,  to  which  his  thoughts 
and  researches  were  leading  him,  and  where 
he  knew  perdition  weltered  at  the  bottom, 
turn  back  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  implicit  faith,  which  like  a  nurse  a  child, 
had  followed  hmi  to  the  brink.  No,  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  common  evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  demonstrative,  he  leaned  down 
and  listened  to  the  hidden  river  of  hLs  own 
spirit,  echoing  the  voice  of  inspiration,  and  it 


became  to  him  an  oracle — a  proof  unuttera- 
ble, an  argument  unstateable  in  human  terms, 
only  to  be  fully  written  out  in  soul-cypher, 
and  to  be  fully  read  by  the  eye  of  the  soul. 

Pascal,  we  must  observe,  felt  the  utmost 
value  of  external  evidence  ;  he  believed  that 
it  made  the  truth  of  Christianity  highly 
probable — ^nay,  probable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, though  the  highest  degree  of  probability 
IS  still,  of  course,  remote  from  absolute 
mathematical  certainty.  But  there  are  others 
who  look  upon  the  evidences  pro  and  con  as 
nearly  balancing  each  other,  and  what  for 
them  is  to  turn  the  scale  ?  Nay,  there  are 
some  who  conscientiously  think  that,  after  all 
Paley  and  Watson  have  written,  the  eviden- 
ces con  outweigh  the  evidences  pro;  and 
what  can  our  boasted  external  argumentations 
do  any  more  for  them  ? 

Thus  has  external  evidence  in  a  great 
measure  failed  of  securing  its  object,  and  has 
by  this  felt  failure  produced  in  many  of  our 
present  thinkers  the  form  of  scepticism  we 
now  describe  and  deplore.  In  our  humble 
judgment,  instead  of  miracles  being  the 
principal  proof  of  Christianity,  Christianity  is 
a  much  stronger  proof  of  miracles.  A  book 
intrinsically  so  divine,  so  simple,  so  far  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  and  so  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  imagined 
to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive  others  in  the 
relation  of  facts.  The  quantity  and  singular- 
ity of  such  facts  is  itself  an  additional 
circumstance  in  their  favor.  A  wise  imposture 
would  have  sprinkled  them  more  sparingly 
and  artistically,  and  brought  down,  in  no  case 
save  in  that  of  necessity,  its  Deus  ex  machina. 
The  great  purpose  of  miracles  at  first  was  to 
compel  attention  to  the  new  system,  by  the 
glare  of  grandeur  it  threw  around  it — ^a  finger 
of  supernal  light  must  touch  the  head  of  the 
bashful  boy- God  and  mark  him  out  to  the 
world  ;  their  main  use  now  Is  to  corroborate 
a  belief  which  has  been  fonued  upon  quite  in- 
dependent grounds.  •*  Culture,"  cries  Strauss, 
"  cannot  believe  in  miracles.  Culture  however 
can  and  has  bc'lieved  in  Christianity,  and  will 
not  recall  its  belief,  because  she  wears  on  her 
breast  and  forehead  those  mysterious  orna- 
ments which  speak,  not  more  forcibly  than 
her  whole  dress  and  bearing,  of  a  foreign  and 
unearthly  origin.  Miracles  must  not  be  consid- 
ered as  splendid  tricks — as  mere  mighty 
bravados,  which  whoso  could  not  equal  or 
explain  was  compelled  to  believe,  as  well  as 
to  believe  whatever  was  said  in  the  lecture 
that  should  follow  or  accompany  those 
experiments.  They  were  rather,  in  Foster's 
grand  thought,  the  simple  tolling  of  the  groat 
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bell  of  the  universe,  to  announce  the  great 
sermon  that  was  to  follow ;  and  as  the 
sermon  continues  after  the  bell  has  runflr  out, 
and  becomes  of  its  sound  a  memorial  and 
testimony,  so  the  marvellous  words  have 
outlived,  and  do  testify  of  the  marvellous 
works. 

A  second  cause  of  our  recent  refined  scep- 
ticism may  be  found  in  the  narrow,  bigoted, 
and  unworthy  notions  of  Christianity  which 
prevail,  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  are 
retained,  in  the  fury  with  which  they  are 
defended,  and  in  the  contrast  thus  presented 
to  the  liberal  and  fluent  motion  of  the  present 
age.  This  is  a  large  text,  and  opens  up  a 
field  which  we  have  not  at  present  time  to 
embrace.  Religious  authorship  mav  be  taken 
as  a  correct  index  of  the  general  state  of 
reli^ous  culture  and  progress.  Now  this  has 
decidedly  improved  since  John  Foster  wrote 
his  first  essays,  where  he  so  sternly  charac- 
terizes a  large  proportion  of  its  writings, 
where  he  speaks  of  ''  one  writer  who  seems 
to  value  religion  as  an  assassin  his  dagger, 
and  for  the  same  reason — of  another,  who  in 
all  his  motions  is  clad  with  sheets  of  lead — 
of  a  third,  from  whose  vulgar  illuminations  of 
religious  themes  you  are  excessively  glad  to 
escape  into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith — and 
of  a  fourth,  who  represents  the  Deity  as  a 
dreadful  king  of  furies,  whose  dominion  is 
overshadowed  by  vengeance,  whose  music  is 
the  crie^i  of  victims,  and  whose  glory  requires 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  ruin  of  his  creation.'* 
For  such,  perhaps,  we  may  now  search  our 
religious  literature  in  vain;  but  we  could 
point  out  some  curious  specimens  still  extant ; 
here  a  writer  who  would  sacrifice  all  the 
records  of  the  creation  to  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  particle ;  there 
another,  who,  in  order  to  prove  Christianity 
the  most  excellent  of  the  sciences,  raves  like 
a  maniac  against  all  science,  and  cares  less 
for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  than  for  a  far- 
thing candle  glimmering  in  the  corner  of  a 
conventicle  ;  a  third  propounding  th-j  horrible 
doctrine,  that  if  you  are  not  immersed  in 
water  you  must  be  immersed  in  everlasting 
fire ;  a  fourth  turning  the  Bible  into  a  pad- 
lock on  the  chains  of  the  slave ;  a  fifth 
seeking  to  excommunicate  from  fire  and 
water  here,  and  from  water  hereafter,  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  amiable,  albeit,  mis- 
led men  of  the  age,  who  came  an  invited 
and  unassuming  stranger  to  our  shores;  a 
sixtli  hanging  around  tlie  maj«\stic  form  of 
Christianity  a  dirty  finery,  picked  up  from 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  second-rate  poets,  and 
sinking  the  moiher-toiigue  of  lioaven  into  the 
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sickly  whine  of  a  mendicant,  as  though  Isa* 
iah  nad  become  an  old  Jew  clothesman  ;  a 
seventh  indulging,  while  defending  religion, 
in  the  worst  of  human  passions  and  language, 
as  if  rancor,  and  want  of  charity,  and  spleen, 
could  be  baptized  and  consecrated  to  Christ's 
service — as  if  the  raven  perched  in  Noah's 
ark  were  not  a  raven,  a  bird  of  foul  feeding 
and  bad  omen  still ;  an  eighth,  peppering  bad 
poems  with  religion  to  make  them  sell ;  and 
a  ninth,  talking  of  the  fearful  secrets  of 
future  punishment  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  not 
also  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  who 
perhaps  goes  smacking  his  hps  from  the  side 
of  the  great  universe- darkening  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  Mayor's  fciist!  Add  to  this  the 
deluges  of  commonplace,  issuing  in  the  form 
of  religious  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  the  thousand  narrow  and  fierce 
controversial  productions  which  each  month 
spawns,  and  conceive  of  the  three-piled 
disgust,  which  in  so  many  of  the  refined  and 
intellectual  darkens  into  a  deeper  feeling,  and 
provokes  the  cry,  "  If  this  be  religion,  better 
scepticism,  pantheism,  atheism  itself." 

This  indeed,  thank  God,  is  noi  religiop. 
But  it  must  bear  the  reproach  of  liaving 
turned  away  many  who  otherwise  would 
have  come  near  and  kccu  this  great  sight, 
and  found  how  vast  the  difference  between 
those  crackling,  whizzing,  empty  and  transient 
fireworks,  and  the  low  light  of  the  wilderness 
uneclipsed  by  the  noonday  ardors,  clear, 
innocuous,  but  piercing  as  the  eye  of  the 
Inspired,  kindled  from,  and  pointing  above — 
the  bush  ever  burning  and  never  consumed. 

Thirdly.  The  divided  and  unhappy  state 
of  the  church  must  bear  its  full  share  in 
accounting  for  the  evil,  and  this  the  more 
especially  when  at  present  both  letters  and 
science  are  approachmg  closely  the  ideal  of  a 
commonwcjilth — when  the  associations  of  the 
scientific  and  literary  are  the  order  of  the 
day — when  rancorous  personahlies  and  jeal- 
ousies are  dying  out — when  an  appeal  made 
in  behalf  of  the  family  of  a  deceased  poet  is 
n'sponded  to  with  such  promptitude  by  men 
of  all  politics  and  creeds,  as  to  show  that  an 
electric  cord  of  communication  is  fast  binding 
the  literary  world  into  one.  And  yot  alas  ! 
alas  I  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  and  rents  in 
the  seamless  garment  of  Christ.  WIhtc  any 
real  love  between  various  parties  ?  Where 
aught  but  ill-considered  armistices  ?  Where 
any  broad,  comprehensive  plan  of  union? 
Where  a  g(;nuine  tsptit  du  corp9  among 
Christian  churches  ?  Where  any  actual 
unions  consumir.ated.  excopt  in  ca.-e3  where 
the   parties   had  come  so  near  before,  that 
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their  union  lost  much  of  ite  romance — where 
it  seemed  more  a  shaking  of  hands  m  the 
market-place  than  a  mamage,  and  where,  as 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  everybody  on  both 
■ides  was  glad^  but  nobody  proud.  ?  What 
philosophical  examination  of  principles,  con- 
ducted by  wise  and  impartial  men,  such  as 
ahould  precede  a  great  scheme  of  permanent 
vnion,  has  ever  been  talked  of;  and  are 
even  the  meanest  and  basest  of  old  arts  of 
polemical  depreciation  and  abuse  altogether 
obsolete?  It  were  long  to  trace  the  causes 
of  this  sad  spectacle,  which  just  amounts  to — 
the  church  mferior  to  the  world,  in  culture,  in 
gentlemanly  feeling,  in  Christian  charity ; 
but  such  is  the  fact,  and  prodigious  the  mis- 
chief which  is  springing  from  it.  There  are 
other  causes  which  might  have  been  illustra- 
ted, such  as  the  contempt  and  prejudice 
entertained  by  many  Christians  for  science 
and  letters — the  piece  of  well  or  ill  adjusted 
mechanism  to  which  the  office  of  the  mmistry 
has  been  reduced — the  superiority  which  the 
press  has  acquired  over  the  pulpit — the 
political  spirit  which  our  churches  of  all 
kinds  have  been  led  to  cherish — and  the 
infection  of  German,  and,  in  general,  of  Con- 
tinental modes  of  thoughts  and  speech.  But 
prominent  above  all  stands  the  enemy  within 
the  camp — ^the  ghastly  fact  that  Christianity 
has  not  the  vital  hold  over  men  which  it 
formerly  possessed — that  we  are  now  rather 
haunted  by  its  ghost  than  warned  by  its 
presence — that  formality,  mechanism,  and  a 
thousand  other  evil  influences  have  crushed 
and  choked  it — and  that  its  extension,  how- 
ever wide  and  rapid,  will  in  nil  probability 
extend  its  evils  at  even  a  greater  ratio  than 
its  ad\'antages — propagate  more  tan-s  than 
wheat.  We  unite  our  feeble  voice  with  that 
of  Chalmers,  James,  and  Thomas  Binney,  in 
proclaiming  this  alarming  state  of  matters. 
it  cannot  now  be  concealed  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  mind  of  the  country — of 
those  who  make  our  laws,  who  distribute  our 
justice,  whose  eloquence  fills  our  courts, 
whose  talent  informs  our  press,  whose  energy 
inspirits  our  business,  whose  genius  animates 
our  higher  literature,  whose  benevolence 
supports  our  charities,  and  whose  beauty, 
taste,  and  arromplhhments,  dccoriUe  and  re- 
fine our  society,  have  travelled  away  from 
churches,  and  resigned  faith  in  creeds,  and 
that  this  they  have  done  principally  because 
the  charm  and  the  power  which  were  wont  to 
detain  them  there  have  departed.  Were  a 
dance  of  the  living  suddenly  turned  into  a 
dance  of  the  dead,  though  there  remained 
the  same  splendor  in  the  decorations,  and  the 


same  lustre  in  the  lamps,  and  even  the  same 
grace  in  the  movements,  would  there  remain 
the  same  delight  in  the  spectators  ?  Would 
they  not  rush  forth  in  confusion  and  shrieking 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  this  ghastly  mimicry 
of  life,  enacted  where  its  pmse  was  beating 
highest  and  where  its  stream  most  richly  ana 
tumultuously  ran  ?  Thus  feel  many  to  our 
deserted  churches— deserted  not  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living,  not  of  the  worshippers  but 
of  God.  Pathetic  the  unseen  Ichabod  in- 
scribed on  the  fallen  cathedral — ^more  pensive 
still  the  "Here  God  once  dwelt,"  vbible 
through  the  moonlight  of  meditation  on  the 
chambers  of  the  soul  in  ruins;  but,  most 
sorrowful  of  all,  the  sight  of  a  large  assem- 
bly of  professing  Chnstians,where  all  the 
elegance,  splendor,  light,  decency  of  deport- 
ment, eloquence  of  speaker — where  sympa- 
thetic thrill,  awful  shadow,  heaving  breasts, 
and  bursting  tears  themselves,  will  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  one  is  absent,  and  that 
this  place  is  no  more  "dreadful"  with  his 
presence,  nor  glorious  with  his  grace. 

The  statements  thus  made  must  be  some- 
what qualified.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  hold  that  all  our 
modem  sceptics  are  actuated  by  such  motives 
or  influenced  by  such  causes.  Many,  we 
fear,  like  their  brethren  in  times  past,  just 
"  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;" 
while  others  are  stimulated  to  scepticism  by 
vanity,  pride,  or  ignorance.  There  is  another 
class  still,  very  intelligent  but  very  incon- 
sistent, of  whom  Miss  Martineau  may  stand 
as  a  specimen,  who,  not  merely  doubting,* 
but  absolutely  denymg  ail  the  supematuralism 
of  Scripture,  express  their  respect  and  rever- 
ence for  the  writers,  although  on  their  own 
showing  those  writers  were  either  fools  or 
rogues.  But  the  class  whom  Sterling 
typified,  while  sorely  perplexed  about  the 
supernatural  part,  and  even  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  many  of  the  documents, 
are  smit  to  a  passion  with  the  grandeur  and 
heavenliness  of  the  system,  even  to  its  pecu- 
.liarities  of  atonement,  spiritual  influences,  ^c. 

Secondly.  We  must  not  be  understood  to 
homologate  the  train  of  thought  which  we 
have  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sterling-sceptic,  except  so  far  as  that  relates 
to  the  insufficiency  of  external  evidence,  nor  to 
insinuate  that  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
excuse  his  scepticism.  Prophecy,  as  well  as 
miracles,  we  look  on  as  powerfully  corrobo- 
rative of  the  divinity  of  religion ;  and  the  fate 
of  nations,  besides,  not  being  the  sole  object 
of  prediction,  is  very  important  when  taken 
in  connection  with  that  system  which  they 
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opposed,  and  which  procltumed  their  de- 
Btruction,  as  well  as  in  itself.  The  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity  seems  complete, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  a  partial  decline ; 
and  the  genius  of  our  religion  seems  ahso- 
lately  to  forhid  its  contentedly  taking  its 
place  at  the  head  of  other  faiths ;  it  must  he 
all  or  nothing — a  devil's  lie  or  divine.  And 
if  it  does  not  answer  to  the  sceptic's  idea  of 
a  unique  and  solitary  emanation  from  heaven, 
may  not  tlie  hlame  lie  not  with  it,  hut  with 
the  nature  of  his  idea — with  himself? 

Thirdly.  We  do  not  wish,  from  these  giddy 
heights,  to  "  waft  a  lesson  of  despair"  to  any 
one.  We  are  sorry  for  the  position  of  such 
men  as  Sterling,  hut  it  were  to  he  weaker 
than  old  Eli,  on  their  account  to  trcmhle  for 
the  ark  of  God.  The  lessons  wo  do  mean 
to  draw  are  as  follows:  1st,  of  charity; 
2d]y,  of  warning ;  ddly,  of  shame  ;  and  4thly, 
of  courage. 

1st.  We  have  need  of  much  charity  at  the 
present  crisis.  It  will  not  do  now  to  skulk 
from  the  field  under  a  flight  of  nicknames. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  opponents  miserly 
ants  and  monsters.  Here,  at  least,  in  Sterhng, 
Arnold,  Foster,  we  have  to  do  with  mist-sev- 
ered brethren  upon  one  great  common  march, 
with  sincere  lovers  of  mankind,  with  practi- 
sers  of  the  Christian  virtues,  with  men  who 
diligently  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  whose  latest  death- 
bed murmur  was  of  Christ.  While  we  blame 
their  doubts,  let-  us  pity  the  pain  and  sorrow, 
amoimting  almost  to  distraction  and  despair, 
which  attended  them,  and  let  us  inquire,  if 
we  have  no  difTicultics,  may  it  not  be  because 
we  have  never  thought  at  all  ?  and  let  us 
envy  them  the  resolution  of  their  doubts,  to 
which  they  have  now  attained,  we  trust, 
in  that  land  where  the  strength  of  light  is 
not  measured  by  the  intensity  of  shade — 
where  amid  all  the  constellations  which  may 
garnish  that  upper  firmament,  that  of  the 
"  Balance"  vibrates  no  more — where  the 
inhabitants  bask  in  spotless  love,  and  see  in 
perfect  vision. 

No  such  charity,  however,  can  wo  or  dare 
we  extend  to  those  half-fledged  children  of 
impudence  and  conceit,  or  else  of  pride  and 
proflig.u-y,  in  whom  this  iii^a  abounds,  who 
at  the  (ir»ding  of  each  new  difficulty  (one, 
perhaps  resolved  for  centuries)  raise  a  noisy 
Eureka,  as  they  rush  out  with  their  filthy 
treasure — for  those  who  cull  from  such  writers 
as  Shelley  the  blood-red  stones  of  his  blasphe- 
my that  they  may  wreathe  them  info  a  neck- 
lace of  ruin  for  themselves — nor  even  for 
those  miniatures  of  Giuat  Despair,  wlio  Mat 


themselves  in  we  know  not  what  churches 
of  doubters  or  Doubting  Castles,  to  confirm 
those  misconceptions  which  they  cannot  or 
seek  not  to  cure.  The  charity  which  would 
extend  to  such  must  verily  be  of  that  sort 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  tuid  of  sin- 
ners too. 

2dly.  We  must  take  up  anew  a  voice  of 
warning — the  voice  of  him  who  saw  the 
Apocalypse.  There  is  coming  up  the  church 
a  current  of  doubt,  deeper  far  and  darker 
than  ever  swelled  against  her  before — a  cur- 
rent strong  in  learning,  crested  with  genius, 
strenuous  yet  calm  in  progress.  It  seems 
the  last  grand  trial  of  the  truth  of  our  faith. 
Against  the  battlements  of  Zion  a  motley 
throng  have  gathered  themselves  together. 
Unitarians,  atheists,  pantheists,  doubters, 
open  foes,  secret  foes,  and  bewildered  friends 
of  Christianity  are  all  in  the  field,  although 
no  trumpet  has  openly  been  blown,  and  no 
charge  publicly  sounded.  There  iwe  the  old 
desperadoes  of  infidelity — the  last  followers 
Paine  and  Voltaire  ;  there  is  the  soberer  and 
stolider  Owen  and  his  now  scanty  and  sleepy 
troop;  there  follow  the  Communists  of  Franwi, 
a  fierce  but  disorderly  crew  ;  the  commenta- 
tors of  Germany  come,  too,  with  pickaxes  in 
their  hands,  crying  **  Raze,  raze  it  to  its 
fonndations !"  Then  you  see  the  garde  mobile — 
the  vicious  and  the  vain  youth  of  Europe  ;  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  fight  hangs,  cloudy  and 
uncertain,  a  small  but  select  band,  whose 
wavering  surge  is  suiinountcd  by  the  dark 
and  lofty  crests  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
"  Their  swords  are  a  thousand" — their  pur- 
poses are  various ;  in  this,  however,  all  agree, 
that  historical  Christianity  ought  to  go  down 
before  advancing  civilization.  Sterling  and 
some  of  his  co-mates  the  merciful  cloud  of 
death  has  removed  from  the  field,  while 
others  stand  in  deep  uncertainty,  looking  in 
agony  and  in  prayer  above. 

3dly.  Of  shame.  While  thus  the  foeman 
»  advancing,  what  is  Zion  about?  Shame 
and  alas  !  her  towers  are  well  nigh  unguarded ; 
her  watchmen  have  deserted  their  stations, 
and  arc  either  squabbling  in  her  streets  with 
each  other,  or  have  fallen  fast  asleej).  Many 
arc  singing  psalms,  few  are  standing  to  theu* 
amis.  Some  are  railing  at  the  enemy  from 
the  safest  towers.  The  watchnnn  who  first 
perceived  the  dangcT  and  gave  the  alarm, 
almost  instantly  fell  biick  in  death. 

4thly.  Of  confidence.  Shall,  then,  these 
old  and  glorious  battlements  be  trodden 
down?  Between  the  activity  of  their  foes 
and  the  supineness  of  their  friends  must  they 
periafa  ?    No ;  vain  is  perhaps  the  help  of 
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man,  but  we,  too,  will  look  aboye.  We  will 
turn  our  eyes  to  tbe  bills  wbence  our  aid  is 
expected.  Our  grand  bope  as  to  tbe  pros- 
pects of  tbe  world  and  tbe  cburcb  bas  long 
kin  in  tbe  uncbanged  and  uncbangeable  love 
of  Cbrist.  As  long  as  bis  great,tremulous,  un- 
setting  eye  continues,  like  a  star,  to  watcb  ber 
struggles,  as  tbe  eye  of  love  tbe  tossings  of 
disease,  we  sball  not  fear.    And  wbeneyer 


tbe  time  arriyes  for  tbat  '*  brigbt  and  morn- 
ing star,''  starting  from  bis  spbere  to  saye  his 
cburcb,  be  will  no  longer  delay  bis  coming, 
whether  in  power  or  in  presence.  To  saye  a 
city  like  Zion,  there  might  fall  the  curtain  of 
uniyersal  darkness.  That  curtain  sball  not 
fall,  but  there  may,  in  lieu  of  it,  burst  tbe 
blaze  of  celestial  light ;  and  wbo  can  abide 
the  day  of  that  appearing? 


From  Frtsor't  MtftsiBo. 


MY  BIRTH-DAY  GUESTS 


BY  JOHN  FISHER  MURRAT. 


I. 

Why  doad  with  gloom 
■Hie  dajjthat  sees  me  one  stage  nearer  home  I 

Vrhat  flhall  forbid  me  taate 
Joy  on  thifl  day,  of  these,  perhaps  the  last! 

Go,  get  me  garlands—flowers  that  soonest  fall— 
Let  OB  have  mirw  and  melody,  and  all 
The  dainty  things  that  appetite  may  whet; 

Let  us  have  more — much  more 

Wine  than  you  did  before, 
More  we  shall  need — ^more  have  we  to  forget 

Come  now,  my  friends,  oome  all. 
Gome  uninyited,  come  without  a  call — 

Te  have  dwelt  in  my  heart 
Many  a  lonff  night — nor  with  the  dawn  to  pari 
Companions  good  and  true!  You  would  not  soon  away, 
Nor  m  the  sleepless  night,  nor  long-desponding  day, 
'Nor  in  the  lonely  wild,  or  lonelier  crowa  woiUd  £m1 — 

Nor  once  deny 

Tour  choice  good  company — 
Unwelcome  and  unbidden  guests  all  hail  I 


m. 


My  old  friend,  lYxs  I 
Still  hearty — wearing  bravely — ^in  the  prime 
Of  thy  four  thousandth  smnmer  dost  appear, 

Th}r  hand,  mv  friend,  draw  near. 
Look  well  into  my  mce.    See'st  on  this  hrow 
l%e  deepening  traces  of  thy^  furrowing  plough — 
Say,  to  uune  own  handwriting  canst  thou  swear  1 — 

Long  since  didst  thou  begin 

Hy  once  luxuriant  curls  to  thin — 
nere  I->-take  thy  last  yearns  gilt— this  handfrd  of  gray  hair  1 
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IV. 

I  would  not  griere 
Tliee  for  this  niffht  to  spare,  with  thy  good  leaTe, 

My  old  iftTniliar  Caex  I 
He  comes  in  mockery — Mirth,  be  of  my  side, 
High  crown  the  bowl,  and  in  its  rosy  tide 
Brown  the  soul-sickening  moostei'— down-Hiown — ^oown  ! 

Alas  1  'tis  all  in  vain. 

He  struggles  up  again, 
TVinmidiant  rides  the  bowL    Demon!  thou  wilt  mot  drown ! 


V. 


As  coffin  leadt 
Fbxbndbhip  I  thy  once  waim  hand  is  cold  and  dead ; 

Th;^  sickly  ffrin 
Seems  as  if  smiled  the  coffined  dead  within. 
Envy  and  gold,  malisnity  and  pride, 
Have  torn  thee,  unreluctant)  from  my  side. 

Thou  com'st  as  the  ghost 

Of  my  old  friendships  lost^ 
And  hid*st  tne  unworthy  thought  my  foes  would  blush  to  hide. 


VL 


Low ! — art  thou  there  I 
Lingering  at  distance,  treacherous  boy  and  lair. 

When  eaiiier  thou  didst  come, 
Alas  for  me  that  I  did  take  thee  home 

So  soon  to  be  undone. 
I  tell  thee  'tis  too  late  for  tears  and  sighs — 
Woman's  exacting  humors,  lover's  lies — 

Thou  seest  it  comes  to  pass, 

I  am  not  as  I  was : 
**  I  go,"  he  cries,  **  be  wretched  and  be  wise." 


VIL 


Who  comes  so  late. 
With  knock  portentous,  thundermg  at  my  gate — 

Why  Dum  our  liehts  so  dim  f 
Chill  runs  the  sluggish  blood — shakes  CYcrj  limb— 
Oare  looks  aghast,  and  Friendship  hies  him  home — 
Time  only  blenches  not^  but  bids  him  come. 

Let's  rise  and  welcome  him. 
Welcome  my  friend  unknown  I    Come,  kindly  come. 

What  means  that  hollow  moan ! 
Dkath  comes  not  yet    He  will  be  here  anon ! 


VIIL 


He  WILL   BI  HXBI   AKON  I 

I  doubt  him  not — I  nerer  knew  him  fail 
Time !  part  we  fair  and  friendly.    I  but  go 
To  pay  a  debt  I  would  no  longer  owe. 

My  best  beloved,  and  loat,  whose  ashes  bora 
Bright  in  this  broken  blurt's  ftmereal  urn, 
I  come  1 — I  come  I — welcome  me  h(nne  I 

Why  stajrs  my  only  friend, 

When  I  his  steps  attend — 
Ha  corns  mot  m-— Hb  will  bb  hob  amoit! 
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JELLACHLICH,  BAN   OF  CROATIA. 


Thr  Ban  Jellachlich !  the  very  name 
plunges  us  into  the  midst  of  wild  reminis- 
cences, barbarous  heroism,  strange  irregu- 
lar grandeurs  !  Sclavonic  history  is  rich  in 
all  these  half  savage,  llat  fascinatmg  glories. 
See  how  they  stride  out  before  us,  the  two 
Nicklas  Zrinyi,  the  hero  of  Szigeth  and  his 
descendants,  Czemy  Georg,  leader  of  the 
Servians  in  their  war  for  freedom,  and  a 
whole  host  of  others !  The  Ban  ! — ^the  very 
title  is  full  of  romantic  mysticism.  It  is  as 
if  we  heard  that  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  or  of  the  Swerdt-Briider 
was  encamped  before  the  Brandenburg  gate 
at  Berlin.  We  thought  all  these  mediaeval 
magnificences  had  disappeared  under  the 
peruques,  Austrian  as  well  as  Prussian,  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  knew  of  nothing 
more  venerable  than  Frederick  the  Great^ 
pig-tail  and  Kaiser  Franz's  jack-boots.  But 
it  seems  all  this  not  only  lives,  but  lives  very 
energetically  and  effectively.  People  are 
beginning  to  ask  not  only  what  is  a  Ban,  but 
who  is  the  Ban  ?  And  both  are  very  proper 
questions  and  well  deserving  to  be  answered, 
as  we  hope  to  show  before  we  have  closed 
this  paper. 

A  Ban  is  a  very  respectable  and  a  very 
real  dignitary — something  like  our  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  or  more  resembling 
still,  the  old,  not  new  Italian  Marchese,  or 
German  Margraf,  but  somewhat  higher  than 
all  these — a  sort  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, as  he  was  wont  to  be  in  the  times  of 
Henrvs  and  Elizabeths,  when  he  had  Des- 
mond  insurrections  to  attend  to— or  in  the 
time  of  Charles,  when  the  Puritans  of  the 
North  in  fierce  revolt  against  Charles  repre- 
sented the  Hungarians  as  the  Catholics  un- 
der Ormonde  for  the  moment,  the  Croats 
and  Sclavonians.  In  olden  times  there  were 
many  of  these  marches,  or  borders,  or  Ban- 
ats,  in  the  west  and  southwest  provinces, 
until  by  successive  absorptions  they  were  re- 
duced to  one,  the  united  kingdom  of  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  which  held  watch 
and  ward  for  the  Austrian  empire,  on  its 


most  dangerous  frontiers,  against  the  still 
more  barbarous  Turks.  The  "Ban"  or 
"  lord,"  as  the  name  signifies,  is  the  third  of 
the  Hungarian  barons  of  the  empire,  holds 
in  his  own  land  the  rank  of  Palatine  and  pre- 
sides at  the  "  Bantafel,"  or  Ban  council  at 
Agram,  as  the  Hungarian  Palatine  at  the 
royal  council  at  Pesth.  And  high  as  is  the 
honor,  it  has  been  raised  still  higher  by  the 
great  men,  (some  of  whom  have  been  just 
noticed,)  who  have  held  it.  Of  these  none 
perhaps  is  even  now  more  famous  than  the 
present  bearer.  And  yet  we  are  only  at  the 
first  or  at  most  at  the  second  chapter  of  his 
history. 

Jellachlich  is  a  Croat — a  Croat  to  our  ears 
sounds  something  like  Cossack. 

We  see  a  horde  in  the  act  of  burning  their 
way  through  defenseless  villages,  or  march- 
ing through  towns  fiDm  which  their  mhabit- 
ants  had  fled,  no  grass  growing  where  their 
horses'  hoofs  once  had  trod  ;  famine  before, 
and  pestilence  behind,  more  dangerous  to 
friend  than  foe,  only  a  few  massacres  off  from 
the  exploits  of  the  Turcoman  and  Tartar. 
The  leader  of    Croats,  to  keep  Croats  to- 

f  ether,  must  be  the  worst  Croat  of  them  all. 
ellachlich,  as  a  sort  of  army -elected  chief, 
could  only  have  gained  their  hearts  by  much 
the  same  qualities  as  gave  Alaric  and  Attila 
their  soldier  sovereignties,  daring,  active, 
cunning,  cruel ;  the  more  barbarian,  the 
more  likely  to  be  successful.  Such  certainly 
has  been  very  much  the  Magyar  coloring  of 
his  portrait,  and  from  old  predilections  in  fa- 
vor of  Magyars,  partly  owing  to  that  mag- 
nificent acclaim,  "  Monamur  pro  Kege  nostro 
Mari&  Theresi&,"  and  partly,  we  believe,  to 
their  hercMsm,  or  at  least  heroic  dress,  we  are 
inclined  to  trust  ourselves  implicitly  to  their 
accuracy.  Till  lately,  we  candidly  confess, 
we  saw  in  the  Bun  little  more  than  a  stipen- 
diaiy  of  absolutism;  hired  by  the  Kaiser, 
much  as  Goth  or  Dacian  freebooter  was 
hired  and  converted  into  a  patrician  or  con- 
sul by  the  Caesars  of  old  to  bring  back, 
when    the  empire  was  crumbling  around 
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them,  some  rebellious  fly-away  kingdom  to 
a  sense  of  unity  and  allegiance.  The  Scla- 
vonic  version  is  of  coarse  dififerent ;  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  an  admirer.  But  there  is 
a  third,  which  is  neither  Magyar  nor  Scla- 
vonian,  without  favor  as  without  hate. 
Many  of  the  features  in  the  following  out- 
line come  from  one  who  stood  near  enough 
to  sec,  but  was  clear  enough  from  race-par- 
tialities to  see  rightly. 

The  Ban  is  an  European  prince,  in  the 
decent  European  sense  of  the  word ;  equal 
to  any  in  refinement,  above  most  in  energy 
and  genius.  And  it  is  a  singular  phenom- 
enon, not  less  attractive  to  the  philosophic 
historian  than  to  the  poet,  the  contrast 
which  these  broken-down  monarchies  pre- 
sent to  the  young  democracies.  The  im- 
pulse of  progress  seems  to  have  worked  less 
wonderfully,  to  have  thrown  up  less  mind,  if 
more  minds,  than  the  despair  of  dissolution. 
What  has  come  forth  from  the  cauldrons  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Prussia?  Yet  Austria 
has  made  a  new  ^son  out  of  an  old  ;  in  her 
agony  she  has  ^iven  birth  to  Radesky,  Win- 
disch-Gratz  and  Jellachlich. 

Jellachlich — to  begin  with  the  man  him- 
self— IS  no  Francesco  Sforza,  no  Condotiore, 
no  bucaneer  of  fame.  He  is  of  a  noble, 
almost  of  a  Ban  family.  Joseph  Jellachlich, 
(Jellacic,)  Baron  Jellachlich  de  Buszin,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  tlie  Baron  Frans  Jellachlich  de 
Buszin,  who,  as  retired  field-marshal  and 
proprietor  of  the  62d  regiment  of  infantry, 
now  Turszky,  died  at  Agram  in  the  year 
1810.  Of  Croatian  parents  on  both  sides, 
Joseph  was  bom  at  Peter wardein,  on  the 
16th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  an- 
niversary o(  the  birth  of  the  celebrated 
Czerny  Georg,  thirty  years  before.  In  the 
child,  the  characters  of  father  and  mother 
were  blended  ;  under  the  latter,  during  the 
prolonged  absence  of  his  father  in  the  French 
war,  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  was 
passed,  and  from  her  gentle  teaching  were 
drawn  all  those  soft  and  kindly  afl'ections, 
that  early  passion  for  poetry,  and  devotion 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  which  so  mark  him 
out  from  his  fellows ;  his  indomitable  activity, 
his  frank  and  firm  spirit,  his  unaffected,  dash- 
ing cheerfulness,  he  inherits  from  his  father. 
In  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  quickness  of  his  perception,  and  the  ac- 
curacy and  tenacity  of  his  memory  ;  as  years 
rolled  on,  he  gave  indications  of  ^reat  pre- 
cision in  all  he  applied  to;  already  mdications 
were  visible  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
has  since  been  distinguished.  His  self-con- 
trol and  presence  of  mind  were  far  beyoDd 


his  age.  When  eight  years  old  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor ;  Kasier  Franz,  struck 
by  his  intelligence  and  vivacity,  took  a  par- 
ticular liking  to  the  boy,  and  had  him  forth- 
with placed  in  the  Theresian  Academy* 
which,  despite  of  its  cloistral  and  even  ascetic 
character,  has,  somehow  or  other,  turned 
out,  in  both  the  military  and  civil  depart- 
ments, some  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  the 
Austrian  name.  In  this  school,  Jellachlich 
developed  those  powers  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages,  which  at  a  later  period  evinced 
themselves  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
spoke  German,  Italian,  French,  Magyar,  and 
the  several  idioms  of  the  Sclavonic.  His 
predilections,  however,  were  military.  Mili- 
tary tactics,  with  their  accompanying  sciences, 
history,  especially  ancient,  and  modern  liter- 
ature, were  his  favorite  studies.  With  these 
he  combined  the  usual  corporeal  exercises, 
and  became  an  expert  fencer,  a  good  rider, 
and  a  first-rate  shot. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  physical  and 
intellectual  preparation  being  completed,  he 
entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
dragoon  regiment  of  his  maternal  grand- 
uncle,  the  General  of  Cavalry  and  Vice-Ban 
of  Croatia,  the  Baron  Kneserich,  of  St. 
Helena,  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Olah  von  Nanas,  and  was  sent  to  join  whilst 
ii  was  still  in  garrison  at  Tarnow  in  Gallicia. 

In  this  service  he  soon  acquired  the  love 
and  esteem  of  those  around  him.  Just  and 
humane  to  his  inferiors,  true-hearted  to  his 
equals,  punctual  and  submissive  to  his  supe- 
riors, he  was  at  once  regarded  in  every  re- 
spect as  an  excellent  officer.  The  Austrian 
army  abounds  in  small  societies,  fraternities 
"  auf  Noth  und  Tod  ;"  tliey  go  far  to  main- 
tain that  military  spirit  and  good  fellowship 
which  still  keeps  the  army  together.  He 
was  their  veir  soul.  His  gay  and  intrepid 
bearing,  his  wild  and  vigorous  enjoyment  of 
life,  his  invincible  good  temper,  his  sparkling 
wit,  fascinated  and  informed  as  with  one 
spirit  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Of 
an  iron  constitution,  he  was  last  at  the  table 
at  night,  first  on  horseback  in  the  morning  ; 
in  every  freak,  in  every  exploit  always  fore- 
most. And  under  all  this,  which  so  marked 
the  future  free-chosen  chief  of  a  bold,  adven- 
turous people,  he  concealed  sources  of  the 
purest  and  gentlest  poetry,  a  soul  mcltkiff 
with  tenderness,  a  spirit  of  devc^tion  and 
self-sacrifice,  almost  absolute,  to  his  own. 
Though  often  in  female  society,  he  is  said  to 
have  scarcely  noticed  the  passions  he  awak- 
ened ;  his  whole  being  hung  upon  his  coro- 
paniona  in  arms,  and  the  charities  of  his  own 
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home.  Over  hL«  mother  and  sister,  of  whom 
he  wa>  early  deprived,  the  latter  in  the  full 
fla-:h  of  voathful  beaut  v,  he  still  mourns : 
to  hL«  1^0  brothers,  one.  co'onel  in  the  Carl- 
ftadt  Ix-rder  re^meni,  tlie  o'.her  Chef  d'Es- 
cadrcn  in  the  dragoon  re^ment  of  the 
Archd-ke  Fr&nz  Joft«rph,  he  was  ever  most 
devote'ilvrittached-  But  this  somewhat  dis- 
npate«i  life  ould  not  be  continued  long  with 
impur.ity.  After  five  years  his  vigorous  con- 
stitution began  to  give  way.  He  was  at- 
tai^ked  wi»h  a  «erious  illness,  accompanied 
with  much  suff«jring:  at  any  moment  it 
might  have  terminated  in  sudden  dissolution. 
Thofe  who  paw  Lim  at  that  period  on  his 
bed  of  s-ickness,  and  po«ibly,  as  they  then 
thoui^ht  it,  of  death,  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  unaltered  composure,  and  almost  de- 
fvin;?  fc*rreniiv  with  which  he  met  the  vLsita- 
tion.  And  then,  too,  it  was,  that  he  com- 
posed rao-t  of  his  poem*.  They  well  preserve 
the  terap^.T  of  mind  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. They  breathe  the  daring  and  lofty  as- 
pirations of  a  young,  un«ati?fied  mind  after  a 
robl':r  future,  bitter  sighs  over  his  abruptly 
broken  exi'^tenc,  2.nd  a  thirst  and  hunger 
for  the  energ^'tic  and  useful  in  deed  and 
word  :  should  Pro>idence  vouchsafe  him  an 
here«ft'rr.  And  ^o  it  happened :  Provi- 
dence proved  merciful.  In  1825  he  began 
gradually  to  U'r^iSt^r  :  his  convalescence  soon 
j»roc'-'-ded  rapidly  ;  befor*'  the  year  was  over 
he  wjis  en;ibled  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then 
quartf-red  at  Vieri.-)*!.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  d"scrili«j  the  joy,  the  jubilee  with  which 
he  w;is  received  bv  his  f«?llow  officers.  He 
was  at  once  chosen  by  Major  General  Baron 
Gcramb  as  his  adjutant  of  bri^de,  and  so 
serviceable  did  h**  render  himst'lf  in  this  ca- 
pacity, that  on  hi-j  regiment  moving  under 
Colonel  Count  St.  Quentin  for  Poland,  he 
was  retained  in  tlie  capital,  nor  allowed  to 
follow  till  a  vear  Jifter. 

When  once  more  among  his  old  comrades, 
he  resumed  all  his  old  h'-ibits ;  he  was  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  proceed- 
ings. Jellachlich  v;:;s  everywhere  in  demand  : 
nothing  could  be  tliought  of,  nothing  done 
without  Jcllachlich.  No  one  more  precise. 
or  even  pedantic,  in  the  performance  of  his 
military  duties :  but  no  sooner  was  the  sabre 
thrown  aside,  than  he  was  sure  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  his  fellow -officers,  in  some 
desperate  chase,  through  thick  and  thin, 
nigfkt  and  rain,  after  amusement.  After 
passing  a  joyous  day  in  the  stations  near,  he 
and  lii'^  detachment  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  riding  back  miles  together,  to  be  in  time 
for  the  parade  of  the  morning.    Jellachlich 


was  a  reckless  rider.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  hone  and  rider  escaped  from  pit 
and  morass  by  his  presence  of  mind,  or  the 
timely  aid  of  his  companions.  In  the  tumult 
of  these  wild  expeditions  it  was  that  he  com- 
posed most  of  his  war  and  soldier  songs,  and 
in  particular  the  "Garrison's- Lied,"  or  "Gar- 
rison SonsT,"  so  well  known  and  so  heanilv 
sunir   throujjh   the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
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army.  A  joyous  chant  it  is.  a  biting  satire 
on  the  old  antiquated  martinet  system  of 
Austrian  tactics,  but  withal  full  of  right 
good  hope  for  the  future,  a  hearty  inspiriting 
cheer,  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  to  good 
fellowship,  brotherly  union,  and  an  honest 
soldierly  maintenance  of  military  spirit  and 
discipline. 

And  now  the  French  Revolution  of  Julj 
broke  out.  and  great  was  the  bustle  on  every 
bide.  In  the  apprehension  of  immediate  war, 
augmentations,  advancements,  promotions,  a 
general  stir  showed  itself  through  the  whole 
empire.  Jellachlich  profited  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  patronage  of  the  then  new  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  of  War,  Baron  Von 
Radossevich,  an  old  and  grateful  friend  of 
his  father's,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain- lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Hulan  border 
regiments.  The  separation  from  his  old 
fellow-officers  was  on  both  sides  a  severe 
trial.  Nor  to  this  day  b  it  forgotten. 
£in[hteen  years  have  now  passed,  but  the 
evidences  of  his  attachment  are  as  stronc:  as 
ever;  whilst  he  is  now,  as  alwavs,  their 
favorite.  His  "  Garrison 's-Lied"  they  claim 
as  their  especial  property ;  no  joyous  occa- 
sion is  ever  allowed  to  pass  without  thunder- 
ing it  out,  as  of  old,  in  hearty  chorus.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  them :  he  soon  added 
new  friends  to  old ;  everywhere  loved  as  soon 
as  known,  he  succeeded  in  winning,  as  no 
other  officer  had  yet  done,  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  army.  In  the  beginning  of  1837, 
Jellachlich  advanced  another  step.  We  find 
him  major  of  the  Gollner  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, now  the  regiment  of  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  and  adjutant  general  to  Count  Vetter 
of  Lilienberg,  then  military  governor  of  Dal- 
matia. 

From  this  period  forth  we  must  look  on 
Jellachlich  as  a  new  man ;  the  turbulence  of 
his  youth  began  to  settle  down  ;  he  gradually 
assumed  the  more  earnest  passions  of  mari- 
hood.  In  his  new  situation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  ^ted  chief,  he  applied  him- 
self with  eagerness  to  the  study  of  the 
character  and  position  of  Dalmatia :  a  poor 
province,  but  to  Austria  of  incalculable  im- 
portance, as  was  well  seen  by  the  sagacity 
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of  Napoleon.  On  the  death  of  Lilienberg, 
Jellachlichy  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  was  appointed  to  the  first  Border 
regiment  of  the  Banat,  and  in  1842  took  its 
command  as  colonel.  At  the  head  of  this 
distinguished  corps  he  repelled  the  incursions 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  by  his  courage  and  judg- 
ment at  the  affair  at  Posvid,  gave  already 
promise  of  his  future  military  glory. 

But  military  gloij  and  talent  were  only 
means  to  an  end.  Jellachlich  was  soon  to 
appear  in  a  higher  position  and  character 
than  that  of  a  mere  successful  commander. 

The  revolution  of  March,  1848,  opened 
altogether  a  new  era  to  the  Austrian  empire. 
Rights,  which  had  been  well  won  by  many  a 
bloody  and  prolonged  war,  long  claimed  and 
long  promised  to  a  devoted  people,  were  at 
length  conceded,  when  they  could  no  longer 
be  refused,  to  all  his  states  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  In  the  time,  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  concessions  were  made,  there 
were  many  elements  of  confusion.  TWie 
court  was  reluctant,  the  people  distrustful. 
There  had  been  a  long  inward  struggle,  un- 
der outward  appearances  of  stagnation,  not 
merely  between  sovereign  and  subject,  but, 
as  it  is  now  known,  between  court  and  cabi- 
net. Even  Mettcmich,  behind  the  countr)% 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  Camarilla.  For 
some  time  past,  at  least  wise,  if  not  liberal, 
he  saw,  and  warned,  and  would  have  effected 
as  he  had  advised,  many  changes,  as  indis- 
pensable as  they  were  just,  not  so  much 
through  love  of  reform  as  through  fear  of 
revolution.  No  wonder  then  that  with  this 
consciousness — ^nations  in  these  moments  and 
matters  have  a  sort  of  instinct — Hungary 
should  have  endeavored  to  secure,  beyond 
the  contingency  of  a  reaction,  her  own 
liberties,  and,  as  the  most  effectual  mode, 
should  have  resolved  to  separate  from  the 
empire,  and  to  set  up  for  herself.  Not  so 
Croatia — her  object  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Hungary,  but  the  means  sound  policy  pointed 
out  for  its  attainment  widely  different.  Had 
Hungary  been  an  homogeneous  community, 
with  no  antagonism  of  language,  race,  and 
religion,  the  course  for .  each  of  the  three 
states  which  compose  her  kingdom  ought  in 
policy  and  patriotism  to  have  been  the  same. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  here,  as  else- 
where, the  results,  naturally  flowing  from 
such  diversity,  have  followed.  Apprehension 
of  the  future,  resentment  for  the  past,  soon 
produced  a  total  opposition  of  thought  and 
action.  The  possessors  of  power  feared  to 
share  their  power ;  the  excluded  from  power 
claimed  and  proceeded  to  enforce  its  par- 


ticipation. A  Magyar  ascendency  was  es- 
tabushed ;  not  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
interests  of  Hungary,  but  of  those  of  a  fac- 
tion in  Hungary :  like  all  factions,  unjust  and 
unwise,  it  claimed  all  for  itself,  and  would 
share  nothing  with  its  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Sclavonic  races  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  this.  These  races  in  number  are  superior 
to  the  Magyar,  nor  was  there  any  other 
ground  more  tenable  to  justify  such  assump- 
tion. In  a  mere  hrute  conqueror  such  course 
might  have  been  consistent;  in  men  who 
demanded  rights  for  themselves,  who  justified 
their  efiforts  for  separation  on  the  ground  of 
these  rights,  who  went  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  enforce  them  agamst  Austria  in  favor  of 
Italy,  it  was  an  absurd  and  unendurable 
atrocity.  It  will  best  be  understood  by  Eng- 
lish readers  by  referring  to  similar  hypocrisies 
in  Irish  history ;  to  that  cry  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Parliament  of  1782  for  independence 
from  England,  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  disdainfully  shut- 
ting out  a  largo  portion  of  Irishmen,  the 
whole  of  the  great  Catholic  masses,  from  its 
enjoyment ;  clamoring  for  a  free  constitution, 
as  if  a  constitution  for  a  party,  and  not  for  a 
country,  could  by  any  possibility  be  free. 

Whilst  in  connection  with  Austria,  as  a 
dependent  member  of  the  empire,  as  one 
only  of  the  three  united  kingdoms,  this 
monopolizing  and  excluding  policy  was  hard- 
ly practicable.  To  leave  full  range  for  the 
injustice,  the  Magyar  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  left  to  himself.  To  oppress  Sclay- 
ism  there  must  be  no  monitor  German  or 
Tzeckian ;  no  empire,  no  head,  to  control  or 
command.  Hence,  as  the  obvious  prelimi- 
nary, separation  from  Vienna  became  neces- 
sary, not  so  much  from  hostility  to  the  Kaiser, 
as  through  detestation  of  the  fellow -subject 
Sclave.  Not  equality  or  freedom,  but  right 
to  rule,  and  not  be  ruled,  was  their  demand. 
And  there  soon  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  means.  Short  only  of  a  state  of  open 
revolt  to  her  still  recognized  king  was  the 
condition  of  Hungary  from  the  month  of 
April  on.  She  sent  her  ambassadors  to 
Vienna,  and  later  to  Frankfort,  as  if  alto- 
gether to  a  foreign  power ;  she  claimed  the 
right  of  raising  and  disposing  of  her  own 
troops,  bound  not  by  the  general  but  special 
Hungarian  oath ;  she  used  every  efifort  to 
divert  from  their  allegiance  troops  till  then 
devoted  to  the  emperor ;  she  expressed  her 
sympathies  openly  and  unequivocally  with 
the  msurgents  of  Italy;  she  recalled  her 
regiments  from  Lombsu^y,  and  refused  all 
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farther  aid  for  the  contiauance  of  the  war ; 
•he  repudiated  all  share  ia  the  imperial  deht, 
all  joining  in  the  imperial  contributions,  all 
help  of  blood  or  money,  "  were  the  monar- 
chy itself  thereby  to  fall  to  pieces;"  in  a 
word,  in  terms  as  plain  as  deeds  could  speak 
it,  she  declared  her  fixed  determination  to 
have  nothing  henceforward  in  common  with 
the  empire.  In  this  emergency  Croatia  saw 
herself  a  serf  still,  in  a  free  country,  involved 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  right  and 
equality,  in  a  furious  contest  for  home  and 
altar — the  worst  of  all  civil  wars.  Aid  had 
she  none  against  the  menaced  wrong,  but  in 
her  own  right  arm  and  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  which,  however  weak  it  might  be 
against  all,  was  all-powerful  against  each. 
To  the  empire,  then,  and  to  its  head  she 
flew.  The  emperor  and  the  monarchy,  one 
and  undivided,  was  her  battle-cry  along  the 
whole  of  her  borders,  a  cry  which  burst  the 
bonds  which  for  800  years  had  bound  South 
Sclavonia  to  Hungary,  and  let  loose  on  that 
devoted  land,  agam.st  the  will  and  in  despite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Croatia  herself,  the 
wild  hordes  of  the  Raizes  and  Servians. 

It  wjis  at  this  moment,  pregnant  with  the 
destinies  of  their  country  and  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  that  a  Croatian  deputation 
arrived  at  Vienna.  They  came  to  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  expression  of  their 
fears — of  their  devotedness.  They  pledged 
"  Gut"  and  **  Blut"  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  crown,  the  union  of  the  empire. 
But  they  implored  the  emperor  to  give  them 
means  and  opportunity  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
They  prayed  him  to  place  at  their  head  a 
chief  who  could  lead  them,  and  whom  they 
would  follow.  They  solicited  liim  to  nominate 
a  man  equal  to  the  emergency,  to  appoint  as 
their  Ban  the  Colonel  Joseph  Jellachlich. 

The  emperor  was  not  insensible  to  the 
dangers  which  were  fast  gathering  around 
him,  and  sympathized  in  their  apprehension 
and  resentment  at  the  proceedings  in  Hun- 
gary. He  granted  the  prayer.  Jellachlich 
was  appointed  Ban  of  the  three  united  king- 
doms, and  in  a  few  days  after  covered  with 
honors.  He  was  successively  created  privy 
counsellor,  field-marshal,  proprietor  of  two 
regiments,  and  general  commandant-in-chief 
of  the  Banat,  Waradin,  and  Carlstadt  dis- 
tricts. 

The  new  Ban  at  once  comprehended  the 
weight  and  responsibility  of  his  position. 
They  were  not  ordinary  times ;  it  was  not  an 
ideal  dignity.  A  great  Sclavonic  movement 
bad  begun ;  not  volunteered,  but  provoked, 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  passionate  and 


perilous.  He  was  called  on  to  master  and 
ffuide  it.  Thereby  only  could  the  rights  of 
his  own  race,  religion,  and  land  be  vindicated, 
the  rights  and  power  of  the  emperor  main- 
tained, the  freedom,  with  the  order  of  the 
whole  community  consolidated.  "  My  lot," 
says  he,  writing  confidentially  at  this  time  to 
a  friend,  "is  cast.  I  take  the  straightfor- 
ward path,  the  frank  and  open  course ;  if  I 
stand,  well ;  if  I  fall,  I  fall  as  a  soldier,  a 
patriot,  and  a  faithfid  servant  of  my  emperor 
and  lord  I" 

But  this  was  no  easy  task ;  to  master  the 
movement,  it  was  first  necessary  to  master 
the  sympathies  of  his  coimtrymen,  to  pene- 
trate himself  with  the  fullness  of  Sclave 
nationality,  to  seize  and  wield  the  common 
heart.  But  this  he  sought  not  by  blind 
fanaticism  to  the  phantom  of  Pansclavism,  as 
the  German  papers  have  asserted,  nor  by 
servile  submission  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Czar,  its  assumed  head,  as  was  echoed  from 
the  Tribune  of  Pcsth  to  the  Aula  of  Vienna, 
still  less  by  any  miserable  coquetry  for  a 
momentary  popularity  with  all  parties.  Jel- 
lachlich was  the  idol  of  his  nation,  but  his 
secret  was  simple  and  honest.  He  was  so 
by  force  of  character  and  virtues ;  he  was 
so  because  quick  and  bold  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  with  iron  hand  he  seized  and  worked 
the  rudder  of  the  state,  and  over  surf  and 
rock  bore  the  laboring  vessel  gallantly  and 
safely  into  port.  Indefatigable,  universal, 
everywhere  present,  and  on  every  emergency, 
haranguing  the  people,  admonishing  the 
authorities,  adjuring  the  clergy,  in  the  street, 
at  the  council,  from  the  altar,  praising  and 
punishing,  conciliating  and  organizing,  he 
was  the  very  man  for  the  times,  as  the  times 
were  the  very  times  for  him.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged him ;  nothing  daunted  him.  He 
met  the  popular  tumiUt  and  the  enemy's 
charge  with  the  same  boldness,  the  same 
composure.  A  turbulent  meeting  had  just 
disputed  some  of  his  orders ;  he  entered  it 
without  notice  or  attendants ;  the  murmurs, 
every  moment  growing  louder,  rang  along 
the  benches,  till  at  last  one  who  seemed  to 
act  as  spokesman  for  the  others,  relying  on 
their  numbers  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed, 

"No!  though  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
bayonets  thou  shalt  never  intimidate  us.'' 

Jellachlich  struck  his  sabre  calmly  aside, 
and  replied — 

"  And  without  arms,  the  Ban  keeps  order 
and  quiet  in  the  land." 

The  resistance  of  the  crowd  was  changed 
into  admiration;  enthusiastic  "  Zivios !"  bunt 
forth  from  cTory  side. 
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And  thus  it  was  that  he  succeeded  ia 
breathing  into  the  South  Sclayonic  move- 
ment one  feeling  and  one  will.  Every  heart 
dung  to  him  as  to  the  only  champion  of  his 
country's  rights,  or  preserver  of  her  ffood 
order  and  peace.  Croatia  was  not  without 
its  ultra-democratic  party ;  even  among  the 
Sclaves  there  were  sympathizers  with  the 
Hungarians,  but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  opinions  or  views,  their  numbers  were 
few.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  beyond 
all  question,  had  but  one  political  creed — 
union  with  the  empire,  maintenance  of  their 
nationality,  full  development  of  its  resources 
and  liberties,  on  a  perfect  equality  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  state. 

In  the  excitement  naturally  resulting  from 
the  collision  of  two  such  powerful  elements, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  decen- 
cies and  proprieties  of  literary  warfare  would 
be  much  regarded.  The  arrows  shot  forth 
from  the  HuDgarian  press  against  the  Ban, 
whose  crime,  after  all,  was  not  more  than 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  Croatia  what  the 
Magyar  looked  for  for  Hungary,  and  who  in 
a  juncture  of  general  weakness  and  faithless- 
ness gave  a  signal  example  of  energy  and 
devotedness  to  his  country  and  sovereign, 
were  sent  back,  it  is  true,  by  the  Croatian. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  them  ; 
the  Croatian  press  did  not  intermeddle  with 
the  domestic  affairs  oi  Hungary ;  it  acted  on 
the  defensive,  it  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Ban  and  the  country,  and  however  provoked, 
always  replied  with  dignity  and  self-control. 
But  the  time  was  past  m  which  such  weapons 
could  much  avail. 

Newspaper  invectives  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  repress  his  growing  power.  Re- 
course was  had  to  other  expedients.  It  was 
sought  to  render  him  suspected  in  the  eyes 
of  the  very  sovereign  whom  he  was  labor- 
ing to  serve. 

Sick  and  feeble  lay  the  emperor  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Innspruck.  It  was  a  remote 
and  retired  spot.  Many  of  his  best  fi  iends 
were  absent ;  he  was  surrounded  by  an  Hun- 
garian ministry.  Through  all  the  borders 
Uie  irruption  of  the  Raizes  and  Servians  had 
produced  alarm ;  the  cry  of  "  the  country  is 
in  danger" — that  tocsin  cry  which  creates  so 
much  of  the  danger  it  affects  to  apprehend, 
was  heard  on  every  side. 

The  Ban,  it  was  represented,  might  easily 
have  prevented  or  repressed  this  inroad ;  he  al- 
lowed the  torrent  to  g^w,  to  advance,  to  burst 
all  bounds  ;  the  cause  of  this  apathy  was  obvi- 
ous ;  the  movement  originated  from  himself. 
It  was  not  less  easy  to  connect  him  with  the 


Pansclavist  attempts  in  Prague.    In  a  word* 
the  object  at    which    he    aimed    was  no 
lonfirer   to    be    concealed,  the   ascendency 
of  the  Sclave  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
races  of  the  empire.    These  representations 
had  their  effect ;  the  conspiracy  micceeded. 
The  emperor  declared  the  Ban  destUue  from 
all  his  offices  and  dignities  ;  but,  fearful  still 
of  the  consequences,  required  that  public 
effect  should  not  be  given  to  the  edict,  un- 
less in  case  of  his  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Hungarians.     A  more  signal 
instance  of  court  intrigue  and  short-sighted 
as  well  as  ignoble  policy — dangerous  not  less 
to  the  Magyar  than  to  the  Sclave — one  more 
calculated  to  bring  liberty  as  well  as  monar- 
chy into  contempt — could   not  have    been 
devised.     Jellachlich  was  forthwith  put  to 
the  test.     He  was  enjoined  not  to  attend  the 
approaching  meeting,  on  the  5th  of  June,  of 
the  Diet  of  Agi-am,  and  summoned  to  appear 
instead  at  Innspruck  to  answer  the  charfires 
preferred  against  him.     This  injunction,  m- 
spired  by  Hungarian  influence,  was  well  cal- 
culated for  its  purpose.     It  was  an  important 
occasion  and  meeting,  that  which  was  about 
to  take  place ;  deputies  from  all  the  Croa- 
tian  provinces  were  about  to  assemble  at 
Agra  ;  grave  affairs,  nay,  the  greatest  which 
could  affect  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a 
people,  were  on  the  point  of  being  discussed. 
It  had  another  object.     The  session  was  to 
be  preceded  by  the  solemn  installation  of  the 
Ban.     An  ordmary  man  might  have  obeyed 
the  mandate  ;  the  Ban  knew  at  whose  sug- 
gestion it  had  issued  ;  he  set  at  naught  the 
summons,  and   on  the  appointed   day  ap- 
peared at  Agram,  and  not  at  Innspruck. 
Enthusiastic  was  his  welcome ;  great  the  ju- 
bilee with   which   he  was  received  by  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  His  installation  was 
performed  amidst  universal  acclamations  by 
the  Greek  or  non-united  Bishop  and  Patriarch 
of  Karlowitz,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Agram  being  absent,  partly  from  a 
wish  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  instance,  that, 
even  in  Croatia,  religion  and  church  were 
now  free.     Ajid   strange   the   contrast  the 
proceedings  of  that  day  presented  to  any  one 
acquaintea  with  the  secret  machinations  and 
dupUcity  of  the  court.     In  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  was  denounced  as  traitor  by  his 
sovereign,  stood  Ban  Jellachlich  in  the  Diet 
Hall  at  Agram,  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
rouse,  by  his  eloquence,  the  affections  and 
energies  of  his  hearers  to  loyalty  and  devo- 
tedness to  that  same  prince  ;  and  so  uncon- 
scious; or  so  doubtful  of  the  real  opinions  of 
the  emperor  did  he  feel,  that  but  a  few  days 
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after,  (tbe  12  th  of  June,)  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  composed  of  Colonel  Denkstein, 
Count  Nugent,  Count  Ludwig  Erdody,  Baron 
Franz  Kulmer,  Count  Kbi\  Draskovich,  and 
several  others,  be  set  out,  without  hesitation, 
for  Innspruck.  His  progress  through  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  midst  of  Alpme  songs,  patriotic 
music,  festal  arches,  popular  cheerings,  was 
one  brilliant  triumphal  march.  TheTyrolese 
sympathized  with  the  Croatians ;  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  Imperial  House;  they  had  beside 
some  old  reminiscences ;  the  name  of  Jel- 
lachlich  was  not  unknown  amongst  them. 
Many  an  old  rifle  in  those  mountains  had 
fought  in  the  victorious  field  of  Feldkirch 
under  his  father.  On  his  arrival,  no  com- 
munication was  made  to  him — ^not  a  word 
spoken  of  the  edict  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
but  six  days  before.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy, 
the  then  Minister  of  Hungary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  received  instructions  from  Pesth 
not  to  allow  of  any  interview  between  him  and 
the  emperor.  On  this  being  communicated 
to  the  deputation,  it  determmed  at  once  on 
instantly  returning,  the  Ban  first  conveying 
in  clear  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  he  did 
not  hold  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  majesty,  nor  with  his  own,  to  submit 
to  the  control  of  an  Hungarian  ministry. 

But  whilst  the  empire  was  thus  divided 
against  itself,  the  court  gave  proof  of  being 
scarcely  less  separated  into  different  parties. 
The  same  man  who  was  refused  all  approach 
to  the  sovereign,  was  received  not  only  without 
difficulty,  but  with  open  arms,  by  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Karl  and  the  Archduchess  So- 
phia. An  audience,  through  their  interven- 
tion, was,  at  last,  obtained ;  but  apprehen- 
sive of  its  results,  Esterhazy  and  the  Hunga- 
rian ministry,  no  longer  able  to  prevent  it, 
required  to  be  present.  The  archduke  en- 
deavored to  meet  this  new  difficulty ;  the 
Ban  still  remained  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he 
would  make  no  advance  to  the  Hungarians. 
A  middle  term  was  at  last  found  ;  a  public 
was  substituted  for  a  private  audience.  On 
the  appointed  day,  (19th  of  June,)  the  depu- 
tation, with  Jellachlich  at  their  head,  ap- 
peared before  the  assembled  court.  All  then 
at  Innspruck — emperor  and  empress,  arch- 
dukes and  archduchesses,  the  whole  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  usual  cortege  of  state 
officers,  lords,  and  ladies  attended.  The 
Hungarian  ministry  likewise  appeared.  It 
was  a  remarkable  scene — Jellachlich  stood 
out  before  his  Croatians,  before  the  ehte  of 
the  nation,  and  addressed,  in  his  and  their 
name,  the  emperor.    In  glowing  language  he 


placed  before  the  sovereign  the  perilous  state 
of  the  monarchy ;  the  devotedness  unto 
death  of  a  true  and  valorous  people.  He 
spoke  of  the  rights  of  both,  of  the  interests 
of  both,  eloquently  and  courageously.  It 
was  not  fitting  that  faithful  servants  should 
be  trodden  into  dust,  or  passed  away  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  others  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  laying  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  their  urgent  prayers,  that  the  bonds 
which  held  them  to  the  empire  should  be 
rendered  more  indissoluble  than  ever.  Croa- 
tia was  its  right  arm — ^the  border  provinces 
its  bone  and  muscle;  though  not  forming 
more  than  the  five-and-thirtieth  portion  of 
the  monarchy,  they  furnished  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  infantry,  and  could,  when  ne- 
cessary, make  it  double.  Such  a  land  and 
people — such  hearts  and  arms  were  not,  in 
an  hour  like  this,  of  danger,  recklessly  to  be 
cast  away.  The  effect  was  striking ;  the 
court  was  moved,  many  shed  tears.  It  was 
something  new  to  see  a  man  of  genius, 
vigor,  and  intrepidity,  addressing  a  weak 
and  sickly  sovereign  face  to  face,  before 
friend  and  foe.  It  carried  the  mind  back  to 
times  when  individuality,  still  strong,  broke 
down  all  barriers  of  rank  or  position,  and 
ruled  by  the  force  of  personal  prowess  and 
mind.  The  chaises  were  no  longer  pressed ; 
the  intervention  of  the  Archduke  John  was 
sought  and  employed,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  imputations  of  the  Hungarians. 

The  act  of  dismissal  was  not  formally  can- 
celled, but  the  Ban  was  allowed  de  facto  to 
continue  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  high  trust 
Every  one  felt  assured  that  the  emperor 
looked  only  for  the  favorable  moment  to 
withdraw  an  edict  which  it  was  now  clear 
had  been  extorted  from  him  against  his  will 
The  Archduke  John  addressed  him  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  congratulation  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  **  Aji  meinen  Ueben  Ban- 
nus" — "  To  my  dear  Ban.*'  The  audience 
was  scarcely  over  when  he  was  received  by 
the  Archduke  Franz,  and  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
Pnnce  Esterhazy  seemed  to  expect  a  visit ; 
this  not  taking  place,  he  visited  the  Ban.  It 
is  said  they  remained  closeted  for  more  than 
an  hour  ;  and  that  the  prince  on  leaving  the 
apartment,  apparently  much  excited,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  in  passing  through  the 
Croatians  assembled  in  the  antechamber, 
"  What  a  man  !  I  must  myself  go  to  Pesth  ; 
this  matter  must  henceforth  take  another 
direction.*' 

And  thus  he  left  Innspruck,  in  the  midst 
of  the  caresses  of  the  court,  the  defeat  or 
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reconciliation  of  his  enemies,  the  exultation  of 
his  friends,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  people. 
His  return  was  a  festival !  And  all  this  was 
an  illusion — a  fraud — a  snare ! 

He  had  now  reached  Lienz,  a  small  vil- 
lage on  his  way  homeward,  when  taking  up 
the  papers  of  the  day,  amongst  them  the 
"  wiener  Zeiiung,**  the  first  thing  which 
struck  his  astonished  and  indignant  eye  under 
the  date  of  1 9th  of  June,  the  very  day  of  his 
audience  with  the  emperor,  was  the  edict  for 
his  dismissal — the  edict  which  was  not  to 
have  been  acted  on,  and  of  the  existence  of 
which  not  one  single  tongue  had  ventured  to 
utter  to  him  a  syllable  during  the  whole  of 
his  stay  at  Innspruok !  Nor  was  this  all ;  as 
if  the  court  could  be  true  to  none,  the  docu- 
ment reluctantly  yielded  was  rendered  by  a 
ruse  inoperative ;  it  was  published  without 
the  counter-signature  of  an  Hungarian  minis- 
ter. The  Ban  was  insulted  and  derided; 
the  Hungarian  was  duped  and  foiled.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  such  a  government  could 
inspire  or  deserve  confidence.  But  this  was 
only  one  step  in  that  labyrinth  of  follies  and 
duplicities,  which  render  this  page  of  Aus- 
trian history  as  contemptible  as  it  is  myste- 
rious. 

At  thb  news,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  whole  of  South  Sclavoma  was  in  a  flame. 
Through  all  their  bounds  and  borders  there 
was  but  one  cry  of  sorrowful  and  scornful 
indignation  at  the  ignoble  treachery  of  the 
court.  The  Ban  was  silent.  None  of  the 
papers  of  the  day  contain  one  single  word  of 
reproach  or  resentment  from  him.  But  look- 
ing back  to  time  and  place,  to  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, bitterly  must  his  true  heart  have 
felt  and  deplored  this  wound  so  prepared 
and  so  struck.  His  reception  by  the  empe- 
ror, the  deep  concealment,  on  every  side,  of 
the  hostile  edict,  the  friendly  advances  of  the 
archduke  and  archduchess,  the  selection  of 
the  Archduke  John  as  the  mediator;  all  these 
matters  taken  together  showed  how  little  he 
could,  in  future,  count  on  such  a  government 
— how  little  it  was  intended  that  their  man- 
dates should  be  respected  or  obeyed.  The 
Ban  was  silent,  but  not  so  the  Croatian  Diet. 
They  bore  not  the  wrong  with  the  same 
meekness  or  humihty.  In  bold,  but  just 
phrase,  they  represented  to  the  emperor  their 
veneration  and  love  for  their  chief,  their 
grief  at  the  injury  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated against  him.  In  his  wounds  they  had 
been  wounded ;  in  his  interests  their  interests 
had  been  sacrificed.  Their  allegiance  and 
union  with  the  empire  still  remained  un- 
shaken, but  they  asked  how  was  it  that 


wlule  the  light  of  freedom  had  arisen  over 
every  other  land  in  the  empire,  they  alone 
should  be  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  dominion.  To  Hungary  and  Hunga- 
rian intrigue  they  traced  this  edict,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  attachment  to  the  Ban, 
was  their  indignation  at  such  interference. 
These  sentiments  were  re-echoed  by  the 
troops  alon^  the  frontier.  They  were  the 
sentiments,  mdeed,  of  the  whole  nation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Ban  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  paying  no  regard 
to  the  Imper&il  edict  He  knew  how  unreal 
it  was  in  every  respect,  and  trusted  to  future 
events  for  his  justification.  He  returned  at 
once  to  Agra,  where  he  was  met  with  xm- 
bounded  enthusiasm,  and  so  far  from  retiring 
into  a  private  capacity,  as  was  intended,  he 
employed  to  the  utmost  every  means  which 
his  oflicial  position  gave  him,  redoubled  every 
exertion,  took  every  measure  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defense,  to  win  still 
more  the  confidence  of  his  compatriots,  to 
rouse  and  prepare  for  the  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  their  nationality.  Neither 
the  mandate  of  the  sovereign  nor  the  Ana- 
trian  and  German  press,  (then  by  no  means 
favorable,)  nor  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
Magyar  orators  and  writers,  neither  private 
intrigue  nor  public  attack  had  any  effect  in 
diverting  him  from  this  purpose.  No  longer 
confined  to  Croatia,  he  journeyed  through  all 
Sclavonia,  and  everywhere  found  the  same 
reception,  everywhere  the  same  determina- 
tion to  support  and  defend  him  in  the  coming 
emergency. 

Events  soon  proved  how  just  and  wise 
were  these  precautions.  So  far  from  visit- 
ing this  contumacy  with  chastisement,  the 
court  of  Vienna  found  itself  reduced  to  try 
other  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose.  It  was  thought  that  by  mutual 
explanations  an  arrangement  might  still  be 
devised  acceptable  to  both,  and  sufficient  to 
tranquilize  these  angry  elements.  A  con- 
ference was  proposed  to  take  place  at  Vien- 
na. Bathyany,  the  Hungarian  minister,  was 
there ;  JeUachlich  was  invited  to  meet  him ; 
he  acceded  ;  his  reception  in  the  Imperial 
capital  was  encouragmg ;  immense  multi- 
tudes came  out  to  meet  him.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Badencr  Bahnhof, 
when  cries  resounded  on  every  side,  "  Where 
is  JeUachlich  ?*'  During  his  stay  in  the  city 
his  residence  in  the  Kamthnerstrass  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  admirers.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  honored  him  on  the 
20th  of  July  with  a  serenade  and  a  "  Fack- 
elzug.''      Nor  had  the  slight  interruption 
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attempted  by  the  Hangariftn  party  any  other 
effect  than  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  Viennese  from  his 
window,  in  a  speech  terminating  with  these 
words :  ''  My  cause  is  the  cause  of  honor ; 
therefore  am  I  ready  to  lay  before  you 
frankly  all  my  feeling  and  intentions.  I  am 
no  foe  to  the  noble  Hungarian  nation,  but  to 
those  only  who,  hurried  on  by  their  separa- 
tion tendencies,  for  their  own  selfish  ends, 
would  rend  Hungary  from  Austria,  and  thus 
render  both  weak.  I,  my  brothers,  I  wish 
a  ffreat,  a  strong,  a  powerful,  a  free,  an  undi- 
vided Austria.  Lon^  live  our  beautiful 
fatherland  !  and  long  hve  Germany  !*' 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations,  the 
conference  of  Vienna  produced  no  peaceful 
result.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  all  com- 
promise was  impracticable.  Jcllachlich  did 
not  indeed  require  the  political  separation  of 
the  Sclavonian  border  territories  from  the 
Hungarian  united  kingdom,  but  he  did  re- 
quire a  due  recognition  of  the  national  and 
local  interests  of  the  Sclavonian  races,  and  in 
that  view  the  suppression  of  the  Hungrarian 
ministries  of  war  and  finance,  which  by  es- 
tablishing an  altogether  independent  action 
of  the  Magyar  element,  left  the  Sclavonic 
more  or  less  at  its  mercy  ;  in  a  word,  he  de- 
manded tlic  surrender  of  that  independence 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Hungary  since 
March,  184S,  and  a  re-entrance  into  the  re- 
lations of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy. 

This,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  re- 
sbted  with  no  less  obstinacy  by  the  Hunga- 
rian minister.  In  a  country  which  aimed  at 
total  separation,  and  had  accomplished  it 
in  part,  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off — the  Hun- 
garians on  their  side,  in  greater  difficulty 
than  ever,  with  their  position  exposed  through 
the  apathy  of  the  imperial  troops ;  Jella- 
ehlich,  on  his,  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
hb  advantages,  hastened  respectively  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  two  battaUons  sent  from 
each  of  the  frontier  regiments  to  Italy,  he 
had  still  left  in  each  district  from  4000  to 
5000  volunteers.  "  With  God,  and  be  he- 
roes !"  wtis  the  old  cry  of  departure  of  the 
Borderers,  whenever  the  emperor  called  them 
to  join  his  standard  in  war — "With  God, 
and  be  heroes !"  arose  from  the  sick  and  the 
Bound,  the  young  and  the  old.  "  With  God, 
and  be  heroes  ! — our  women  and  children  will 

guard  our  borders  from  the  Turks ;"  greeted 
im  on  every  side.     Croatia  and  Sclavonia 
imposed  and  submitted  to  the  heaviest  bor- 


thens ;  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
wand,  arms,  artillery,  provisions,  magazine 
stores,  sprung  up  in  profusion — ^none  of  the 
munitions  of  war  were  wanting.  This  was 
attributed  at  the  time  to  the  secret  aid  of  the 
Austrian  minister  of  war ;  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  then  contributed  anything 
beyond  sympathy ;  later,  indeed,  determina- 
tion and  success  may  have  attracted  or  com- 
pelled  such  aid.  Such  indeed  was  the  whole 
policy  of  this  vacillating  cabinet ;  following 
events  instead  of  guiding  them,  determined 
by  temporary  expediency  instead  of  eternal 
justice,  to  fnend  and  foe  equally  dissimula- 
tive,  attempting  to  keep  together  the  frag- 
ments of  the  empire,  and  every  day  infusing 
new  solvents  calculated  to  loosen  and  divide. 

Jellachlich  had  now  completed  his  ar- 
rangements. With  the  fervent  support  of  bis 
own  Croatians,  and  the  warm  wishes  of  many 
Austrian  re^ments,  and  no  very  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  even  of  the  Hungari- 
ans themselves,  armed  at  every  point,  he 
stood  ready  to  pass  the  frontier  of  Hungary. 

Civil  war  was  imminent;  a  few  still  looked 
(they   were  very  few)  to  the  mediation  or 
control  of  the  emperor.     In  this  crisis,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1848,  appeared  in  the 
Agramer  Zeitung,  an  imperial  edict  in  open 
recantation  of  all  former  measures  on  the 
subject,  restoring  the  Ban  to  all  his  public 
honors  and  functions,  in  recognition  **  of  bis 
wise  and  patriotic  ser\'ices !"     But  this,  too, 
was  without  the  signature  of  an  Ilungar  an 
minister.     It  thus  looked  little  less  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Hungary. 
It  was  so  interpreted.   The  ferment,  the  con- 
sternation it  produced  is  well  known.     An 
Hungarian   deputation   hastened   to  Schon- 
brun ;   it  was  received,  but  none  but  the 
most  evasive  answers  returned.     The  court 
would  enter  into  no  explanation,  no  discus- 
sion, until  the  Kossuth  ministry  had  been 
dismissed.      This    was  complied   with.     A 
Bathyany  ministry  was  formed,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  the  old  Kossuth  spirit  still  breathed 
through  it.     Neither   the  court   nor  Jella- 
ehhch  gained  by  the  alteration.     New  com- 
plications succeeded.    The  Archduke  Ste- 
phen  had  at  first  attempted,  in  quality  of 
viceroy,  to   conduct  affairs ;    this  he  soon 
found  to  be  impossible  ;  a  semi- provisional 
government,  a  species  of  Kossuth  and  Sze- 
mere   dictatorship  was  appointed ;    it  had 
given  way   to   the  Bathyany  ministry,  and 
this  now  had  failed.     In  the  mean  time  the 
dangers  which  threatened   Hungary   every 
day  increased.   Jellachlich  had  already  pass- 
ed the  Dravo  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
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September,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  was  now  advancing  towards  the  capital. 

The  "  Landwehr*'  was  called  out,  ana  the 
very  same  Diet  which  had  refused  the  arch- 
duke more  extensive  powers,  now  called  on 
him  to  do  his  duty  as  Palatine,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  appeared  dis- 
posed to  take  the  command  of  the  troops, 
but,  on  the  17th  of  September,  msteod  of 
appearing,  as  was  expected,  at  their  head, 
he  escaped  to  Vienna,  on  the  plea  of  making 
one  more  effort  for  conciliation.  This  last 
link  with  the  court  being  broken,  Hungary 
now  stood  in  open  revolt.  Every  exertion 
was  made,  but  tne  means  and  chances  were 
unequal.  The  national  guard,  the  army  of 
the  brave,  were  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  raw  recruits ;  a  feeble  force  against  the 
«0,000  or  40,000  men  of  Jellachlich,  who 
now  stood  at  Great  Kanisa  ready  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow. 

But  in  this  moment  of  suspense,  Vienna 
gave  a  new  direction  to  events,  the  flight  of 
the  emperor  to  Olmiitz  left  little  doubt  what 
course  it  was  now  intended  to  pursue.  The 
rural  population  had  never  forgotten  their 
traditional  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  the  emperor  still  maintains 
something  in  all  his  weakness  of  that  good- 
natured  homelmess,  which  smoothcned  down 
with  the  peasant  so  much  of  the  harsher 
form  of  al^olutism  in  the  time  of  his  prede- 
cessors. On  the  way  they  crowded  out  from 
villages  with  song  and  shout  to  meet  their 
Kaiser.  Woe  to  the  "  Studiosus"  who  on 
that  day  dared  to  show  himself  with  red  cap 
or  red  handkerchief,  albeit  of  the  national 
guard,  amongst  tliem. 

At  Egginburg  the  whole  neighborhood 
gathered  round  the  Imperial  carriage.  Tlie 
Emperor  had  way  made  for  them,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  old  paternal  tone  of 
Kaiser  Franz — "  Children  !  what  I've  prom- 
ised I'll  keep.  Robott,  tithes,  and  all  thosp. 
other  matters  have  ceased.  I've  sanctioned 
and  signed  it,  and  so  it  shall  remain.  Your 
emperor  gives  you  his  word  for  it,  and  you 
may  believe  your  emperor.  I  metm  well  to- 
wards you,  but  in  Vienna  there  are  people 
who  do  not  mean  well  towards  me,  and  who 
wish  to  seduce  you.  As  I  can  no  longer 
help  myself,  I  must,  unfortunately,  send  mili- 
tary amongst  them  to  make  them  act  better," 
<fec.  &c*     These  words  were  received  with 


*  The  very  words  of  the  emperor,  if  we  are  to 
trust  the  report :  "  Kinder  was  icn  verKprochen  hab* 
das  halt*  icn;  Robott,  Zchend,  und  das  andere  hat 
ao^ehort ;  ich  hab'a  sanctioairt,  untorachricben  und 


more  applause  than  would  have  been  the 
most  studied  oration.  The  old  spoke  of  the 
late  "blessed"  emperor,  and  the  women 
hung  out  "schwarz-gelbe"  handkerchiefs,  the 
imperial  colors.  The  Austrian  peasant  is 
conservative,  and  looks  with  something  akin 
to  destestation  on  the  imintelligible  theories 
and  wild  uproar  of  the  towns.  So  long  as 
he  is  allowed  to  reap  what  he  sows,  the  pa-, 
triotism  of  the  Aula  appears  to  him  incom- 
prehensible. The  court  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince it,  that  it  could  rely  on  the  country,  in 
case  of  any  measure  against  the  towns ;  no 
aid  could  come  to  them  from  that  quarter ; 
no  landsturm  cry  would  be  obeyed.  The 
movements  of  Windisch-Gratz  and  Jellach- 
lich were  now  safe. 

And  day  after  day,  closer  and  closer  drew 
the  lines — move  after  move,  until  tower  and 
pawn  were  shut  in  by  bishop,  king,  and 
Knight ;  and  the  issue  of  the  great  game  no 
longer  appeared  doubtful.  Few  sieges  in 
modem  times  have  been  so  fraught  with  the 
wild  and  wayward,  with  huge  and  harsh 
contrasts  of  men  and  things.  A  sovereign 
with  outstretched  arm  and  uplifted  sword  over 
his  own  capital ;  his  Parliament  sitting  within 
its  walls;  his  subjects  within,  as  without, 
protesting  allegiance;  without,  as  within, 
proclaiming  freedom;  resisting  in  despite 
of  their  allegiance  the  still  constitutional  head 
of  the  state  ;  in  despite  of  their  protestations 
in  favor  of  liberty,  ready  to  crush  it ;  na- 
tionalities of  all  kinds  (even  Hungary  has 
several)  under  new  banners,  the  very  opposite 
to  those  under  which  they  had  at  first  set 
out.  "  Deutschthura"  in  alliance  with  **  Scla- 
venthum ;"  Sclaventhum  at  variance  "with 
itself,  witness  the  letter  of  the  Ban  to  his 
Bohemian  brethren,  and  their  expostulations 
in  answer  from  Prague — surely  there  were 
never  joined  in  more  tangled  web  so  many 
and  such  various  views  and  passions.  At 
night  might  be  heard  on  the  Rother-Thurm 
bastion,  the  bivouac  of  the  Windisch-Gratz 
grenadiers,  chanting,  with  might  and  main,  in 
the  Leopoldstadtnear — "Was  ist  dcr  Deutsch- 
en  Vaterland  ?"  whilst  the  university,  "  Fucha- 
lied"— "  Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Iloh*, " 
was  converted  into  a  "  Soldaten-Lied"  for  the 
occasion,  and  every  now  and  then  the  bur- 
then— "Vom  ledernen  Jellachlich,"  mixed 
jovially  with  Sclavonic  lay  and  music,  the 


dabei  bleibt's:  eiire  Kaiser  gibt  eiich  sein  Wort 
daraul^  und  glaubt'$<  dem  Kai<^r;  ich  mcin's  gat 
mit  cuch ;  aber  in  Wicn  gicb's  Lent'  dio*s  nicht  gat 
mit  mir  meinen,  und  die  each  auch  verfiibren 
woUen:  and  da  kann  ich  mir  nicht  hclfen  ich 
leidor  Militar  hinsdiiokan  miiBaeii,*  n.  a.  w. 
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Aula  imitated  ludicrously  and  fantastically 
by  the  camp. 

The  day,  long  certain,  though  long  delayed, 
at  last  arrived,  and  the  short,  pregnant  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  "  The  Imperial  troops  are 
m  possession  of  the  city,"  told  all.  With 
them  entered  Jellachlich — not  into  a  conquer- 
ed, as  many  hold,  but  into  a  liberated  town. 
.  It  looked  as  if  the  capital  had  drawn  in  by 
some  singular  convulsion  the  blood  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart.  All  its  far-off  and 
heterogeneous  elements  were  that  day  pressed 
together,  visibly  represented,  written  down 
in  broad  and  flaring  line  and  color,  in  its 
streets  ;  strange  sights,  uncouth  sounds  ;  the 
many -handed  and  party-colored  power,  there 
for  the  first  time  self-conscious,  actual  and 
acting  in  one  narrow  sphere.  Jellachlich 
entered,  but  not  before  he  had  driven  back 
the  Hungarians  from  the  frontier,  which  he 
had  passed  in  defiance  of  the  people  as  he 
had  sat  at  the  "  Bantafel"  at  Agram  in  de- 
fiance of  the  sovereign,  in  obedience  as  he 
held  it  to  a  higher  order  and  wiser  policy 
than  that  of  either.  At  three  o'clock  on  2d 
of  November,  he  entered  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  of  cuirassiers,  preceded  by  a  di- 
vision of  the  Sereschener  corps — a  wild  and 
fierce  mass,  the  famous  "Ked  Mantles." 
Red  caps,  red  cloaks,  with  dagger,  and  pistol, 
eastern- wise  in  belt,  carbine>  or  rifle,  or  sabre 
in  hand ;  "  never  saw  I,"  says  an  eye-wit- 
ness, *'  a  set  of  more  thorough-looking  ban- 
dits, in  the  whole  course  of  my  life."  And  in 
the  midst  of  these,  amongst  them  but  not  of 
them,  rode  the  Ban,  in  hb  gray  hussar  cloak 
— a  noble- looking  personage  of  right  gallant 
and  knightly  bearing.  No  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Burgthor  than  salutations  and 
vivats  greeted  him  on  every  side  ;  handker- 
chiefs waved  from  fair  hands,  men  joined 
their  shouts ;  while  with  that  courtly  and 
joyous  grace  which  has  always  distinguished 
him,  he  returned  the  compliments  with  bows 
to  the  windows  above,  and  with  responding 
cheers  to  the  crowds  below.  *•  Blushes  of 
burning  shame,"  says  one  who  stood  near 
him,  ''flushed  up  my  cheek  at  the  sight,  famil- 
iar as  I  was  with  the  versatility  of  the  people, 
and  taught  not  then  for  the  first  time  to 
despise  them." 

Yet  there  was  some  excuse  for  all  this, 
both  in  those  who  knew  the  man,  and  in  those 
who  for  the  first  time  beheld  him  irrespec- 
tive of  all  cause  and  purpose  for  which  he 
came.     No  harsh  deeds  of  blood,  no  reckless 

Euandering  of  human  life,  no  brutal  tram- 
ng  on  the  rights  and  fruits  of  civilization 
ve  been  laid  to  his  charge.    He  seems 


taken  from  the  bosom  of  its  most  favored 
recesses,  not  to  rouse  or  urge  on  barbarous 
hordes  to  the  destruction  of  its  glories,  but  to 
guide  and  control  them  as  far  as  he  can.  He 
bears  even  in  his  externals  the  indications  of 
this  refinement.  Jellachlich  is  scarcely  of 
the  middle  size,  not  coarsely,  but  muscularly 
built,  a  man  more  of  moral  than  physical 
power.  His  high  and  clear  forehead,  bald 
nearly  of  hair;  his  black,  keen,  and  eaailj 
kindled  eye,  a  grave  yet  friendly  expression 
of  countenance,  but  above  all  a  singularly 
gentle  melancholy  about  the  mouth,  mark  a 
man  in  whom  very  opposite  elements  are 
favorably  blended.  Those  best  acquainted 
with  his  habitual  existence,  bear  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  these  physical  char- 
acteristics express  the  moral  man.  Kindli- 
ness and  sociability  are  interwoven  in  his 
whole  nature,  always  ready  with  word  and 
deed,  always  equal,  always  accessible,  he 
throws  unreservedly  his  heart  and  door  open 
to  every  sorrow,  every  wrong.  Eager  for  all 
action,  intellectual  as  well  as  bodily,  distin- 
guished as  a  statesman,  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  he  is  a  stranger  to  no  department,  but 
his  paramount,  his  true  vocation  is  war.  In 
character  and  conduct  noble,  of  the  most 
chivalrous  valor  and  honor,  generous,  liberal, 
a  true  son,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  a 
soldier,  poet,  patriot  combined,  master  not 
of  the  arms  only  but  of  the  inmost  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  he  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  general  mass  of  historic  personages  of 
our  day,  as  destined  to  perform  not  merely 
a  romantic,  but  a  great  part,  in  the  history 
of  a  mighty  futurity.  And  to  this,  not  his 
own  will  alone  may  lead  him,  but  the  very 
necessities  by  which,  as  by  Greek  fate,  or 
Mahommedan  fatalism,  he  seems  to  be  borne 
on.  **  Vienna  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
troops,"  is  not  the  whole  of  this  history ;  the 
epoch  closes  not  here.  Who  will  say  that 
the  rude  expression  of  the  Frankfort  orator — 
"  The  Austrian  empire  is  a  black-yellow  lie" 
(eine  schwarzgclbe  luge) — be  false  or  true  ? 
Who  will  say,  that  it  is  a  heap  of  fragments, 
or  an  incorporation  of  states  ?  Who  will 
say  that  the  object  which  kept  together  the 
assailants  during  the  moment  of  attack  being 
now  gained,  it  will  no  longer  prevent  them 
from  breaking  out  into  discord  again  ?  The 
Vienna,  and  the  Diet,  and  the  Aula  questions, 
may  be  settled,  but  is  it  not  only  to  make 
way  for  the  Magyar,  the  Sclavonian,  the  Ser- 
vian, the  Tzcchian,  and  the  Italmn,  lowering 
gloomily  behind  ?  Should  Hungary  succeed, 
straight  snaps  asunder  the  last  link  which 
binds  her  to  the  empire.     Should  the  empire 
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succeed,  should  Jellacblicb  at  last  be  enabled 
to  humble  or  restrain  her,  who  can  answer 
even  in  his  despite,  for  the  justice  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Camonlla,  after  such 
proofs  of  the  puny  intrigue  and  Stuart- like 
faithlessness  with  which  it  played  with  events 
and  nations,  even  against  him  ?  Is  Austria 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  call  of  Prague,  and 
to  set  herself  up  as  the  Sclavonic  empire  of 
Europe,  expurgmg  herself  of  Germanism  and 
Magyarism  at  the  same  time  ?  Who  in  the 
midst  of  such  repellants  working  inwardly, 
can  look  with  hope  abroad  for  the  iron  hand 
of  some  Otho  or  Frederick  to  compress  and 
consolidate  her  anew?  Cohesion  wanting, 
what  other  energy  can  supply  its  place  ? 
Where  the  centripetal  is  not,  and  the  centri- 
fugal is  in  such  furious  action,  who  can  doubt, 
sooner  or  later,  of  the  inevitable  result?  And 
in  the  breaking  loose  of  this  planet  from  its 
orbit,  in  the  breaking  up  of  this  Austrian 
world  into  fragments  and  smaller  worlds  of 
its  own,  in  the  resolving  into  kingdoms  what 
now  is  empire,  who  may  say  how  much,  or 
what  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  or  of 
any  men?  Here,  as  elsewhere*  mind  will 
command  matter,  and  people,  for  their  own 
sakes,  re-arrange   themselves  under    some 
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symbol,  some  guaranty  of  order,  of  perma- 
nence, of  certainty — under  chiefs  or  kings. 
Half  of  those  who  have  become  such  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  have  been  long  masters 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  before  they  were 
written  down  in  document  or  title — sover- 
eigns. As  Hapsburg  be^an,  so  may  Jella- 
chlich  begin.  The  Ban-viceroy  of  Croatia  is 
not  stranger  in  sound  or  fact,  than  the  Pasha- 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  decaying  monarchy, 
first  its  officer,  then  its  rival,  then  one  of  its 
monarchs  himself.  In  such  a  parcelling  or 
promotion,  an  Illyrian,  a  Croatian,  a  South 
Sclavonian  crown  is  quite  as  natural  as  a 
Prussian,  a  Westphalian,  or  a  Hanoverian. 
Margraves  and  Electors  are  not  better  stu£f 
for  such  dignities  than  Bans.  And,  above  all, 
it  should  be  remembered,  the  cause  has  been, 
and  is,  Sclavonic  and  the  head  of  Panscla- 
vism;  the  Czar  will  take  eare  that  a  member  of 
the  race,  and  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  his 
feudatory — "  aura  toujours  droit." 

**  Le  premier  qui  fut  roi,  fut  un  soldat  hcureuz!^' 

says  the  poet.  Few  periods  are  more  likely 
to  give  a  new  illustration  of  the  aphorism 
than  the  present,  few  soldiers  more  fitted  to 
justify  it,  than  the  Ban  Jellacblicb. 


-♦♦- 


-•♦■ 


Prom    Tait'i    Mafaxiao. 
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Tbib  old-world  music  sounds  to-night,  within  the  dear  familiar  room, 

Aa  a  hauntine  strain  of  memory  weaving  shadows  *mid  the  gloom ; 

The  pictures  hang  upon  the  walls,  well-known  from  early  childhood's  day, 

Ah  I  could  they  mirror  forth  the  past,  what  changeful  scenes  they  might  dsplay. 

Of  mirthful  hours  and  careless  hearts,  of  fair  young  faces  they  would  tell, 
And  of  the  gentle  mother's  love  presiding  o'er  with  kindly  spell ; 
And  they  would  breathe  of  death  and  woe — within  the  self-same  chamber  sped 
Life's  fleeting  hours — and  here  repose  her  honored,  coffined  head. 

Old  pictures  1  ye  have  seen  far  more  than  mortal  ken  may  ever  know. 
Of  agony  and  dark  despair — and  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  of  woe ; 
And  when  this  simple  mu.sic  weaves  sweet  melodies  of  other  years. 
The  heart  is  far  too  full  for  words — and  thought  is  far  too  deep  for  tears. 

Beloved  ones  were  listening  then,  cheered  by  the  well-known  homely  strain — 
Fond  hearts  throbbed  that  never  more  may  clasp  me  to  their  own  again ; 
Old  pictures,  gaze  1  as  ye  were  wont  in  the  careless  days  of  yore — 
But  alas  I  for  the  melody  of  heart  whidi  has  fled  for  evermore. 
VOL.  XVX   HO.  m.  M 
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Avoid  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  which  arc  not  convenient ;" 
And  the  inspired  preacher  hath  taught  us, 
"sorrow  is  better  than  laughter."     Never- 
theless, there  is  "  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to   laugh."     "  To  the  pure  all  things   are 
pure."     The  jesting  of  the  heathen  world 
was  profane  and  unclean  ;  to  Christian  cars 
"it  was  altogether  abominable."     Even  like 
sinful  were  its  "  banque tings"   and  "  revel- 
lings,"  though  our  blessed  Lord  scrupled  not 
to  prefigure    the  rejoicings  in  heaven  over 
"one    sinner    that  repenteth"   by   earthly 
feasting,  dancing,  and  merriment,   and   has 
thus  indirectly  sanctioned  all  of  these.     For, 
though  the  world  be  nothing  out  of  Him,  yet 
in  Him  it  may  be  much   to  us,  and  the 
Christian  rule  is  to  cultivate,  innocently  and 
freely,  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest. 
Just,  pure  and  lovely."     Now,  laughter,  in 
itself,  is  innocent ;  in  childhood,  it  is  often 
"lovely."     Inconsistency  and  imperfecti|)n, 
the  consequences  of  sin,  are  undoubtedly  the 
sources  of  the  ludicrous.     In  heaven  there 
can  be  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  out  of 
place,   nothing,  therefore,  it  should   seem, 
provocative  of  laughter  ;  for  it  is  the  imper- 
fect rciilization  of  the  mind's  ideal   which 
alone  appears  absurd  ;  as  where  great  pre- 
tensions arc  combined  with  small  perform- 
ances, or  good  intentions  with  silly  and  in- 
adequate deeds.     The  laughter  of  childhood 
might  be  supposed  derivable  from  another 
source  :  it  seems  to  well  forth  from  an  inex- 
haustible  fountain  of  enjoyment ;  the  pure 
overflowings  of  delight,  which  take  this  chan- 
nel of  expression :  and  yet  childhood,  even, 
is  liable  to  those  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous 
which  arise  from  manifest  incongruities.    But 
if  an  habitually  grave,  or  indeed  any  elder 
person,  contort  the  features  and  make  wry 
"  faces,"  in  playing  with  a  child,  that  child 
will  almost  invaiiably  fall  into  ecstacies  of 
laughter:  or,  if  the  nurse,  or  "papa"   or 
"numuna"  pretend  to  be  afraid  and  runs  away 


from  a  little  one,  bursts  of  glad  merriment 
will  surely  be  elicited.  Nay,  it  is  odditj 
and  incongruity  with  the  quietude  of  other 
things,  which  makes  the  very  infant  clap  its 
hands  and  crow  when  the  silver  bells  are 
made  to  sound  before  it. 

Many  other  equally  familiar  instances  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  incongruity  over 
childhood   might   be    enumerated,   but  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to   prove  our 
point.     Certain   it  is,   however,  that  if  the 
mirth  of  very  early  yeare  is  sometimes  the 
mere  ebullition  of  animal  spirits  unconnected 
with   any  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  the 
laughter  of  maturity  is  almost  invariably,  if 
not  invariably,  prompted  by  imperfection  of 
some  kind,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  evil, 
and  might  therefore  seem,  in  one  sense,  more 
worthy   of  tears   than   merriment.      Puns, 
"  jeux  de  mot,"  and  that  entire  class  of  say- 
ings which  pertain  to  the  category  of  wit,  are 
rarely  provocative  of  hearty  laughter.     It  is 
humor  which  stirs  the  inner  man  to  mirth. 
We  may  smile  at  Ben  Jonson,  but  Shakspeare 
makes   us   "roar."      Sometimes,   however, 
humor  may  blend  with  wit,  even  in  a  pun, 
through  the  incongruous  collocation  of  things, 
really  most  dissimilar  and  inimical   to  one 
another    therein    conveyed ;    such    as    the 
coupling  of  quakerlike  gravity  with,  say,  a 
lady's  hat  and  feathers.     But  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  such  cases,  we  generally  find  the 
humor  ourselves   which   is   provocative   of 
laughter ;  we  fancy,  for  instance,  almost  un- 
consciously, what  a  grave  quakcr's  feelings 
might  be  at  finding  himself  subjected  to  such 
a  comparison,  and  the  thought  of  his  sad- 
ness makes  us  laugh.     However,  incongruity 
will  be  found  in  all  such  cases  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  if  we  do  laugh ;  and  in- 
congruity is  but  a  form  and  expression  of 
imperfection. 

but  is  it  right  to  laugh?    Should  wc  not 
rather  cry  ?    We  reply — not  as  we  are  con- 


Btiluted  for  existence  ui  this  wcN'ld.    If  the 
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sight  and  presence  of  the  imperfect  could 
only  move  us  to  tears,  or  at  least  to  grief, 
we  should  be  so  possessed  with  an  unfathom- 
able and  boundless  sorrow,  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  us  ''to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway."  Were  we  enabled  to  real- 
ize, and  that  continually,  the  amount  of  sin 
and  saffering  which  exists  upon  this  earth, 
nay,  were  we  compelled  so  to  do  by  the  or^ 
ganization  of  our  being,  we  could  never  know 
a  moment's  peace;  we  must  be  always 
plunged  in  the  abyss  of  woe.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  business  of  life  would 
co^pe  utterly  to  an  end,  arts  and  sciences 
would  be  annihilated,  and  the  human  race 
itself  would  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  this 
habitable  globe.  And  this  fact,  implying 
the  indispensable  need  of  relaxation  and 
happiness,  in  some  degree,  for  the  bare  du- 
ration of  humanity,  supplies  a  sufficient 
answer  to  cavillers  like  poor  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  tells  us  that  all  Christians,  professing 
to  believe  in  future  torments,  are  either 
hypocrites  or  brutes ;  as  their  hearts  and 
minds  should  be  exclusively  possessed  with 
pity  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  their 
whole  lives  devoted  to  intercessory  prayers 
for  tlic  doomed.  It  is  true,  that  the  loving 
and  fiiithful  Christian  needs  not  to  ur^e  the 
insufficiency  of  human  nature  as  his  plea  for 
pursuing  rational  happiness;  for  he  knows 
that  his  God  is  just  and  merciful  as  he  is 
great,  and  feels  that  whatever  he  has  willed 
must,  in  some  sense,  be  for  the  best,  and 
that  doubt  or  distrust  on  his  part  would  be 
impious  and  practically  atheistic ;  but  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  from  the  requirements  of 
his  nature,  even  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Heaven,  all  his  feelings  and  perceptions  are 
finite  and  liable  to  clumnfc.  Li<;ht  and 
shade  are  requi^site  for  a  world  like  this: 
even  Heaven  knows  gradations  of  glory ; 
and  the  All-Lifiuite  alone,  promoting  and 
realizing  all,  enjoys  absolute  and  boundless 
perfection. 

But  we  may  be  waxing  too  grave  "  for  the 
nonce."  Let  us  be  suffered  to  iussume,  then, 
that  "there  is  a  time  to  laugh,"  even  for 
the  ri":hteous  man ;  that  the  incongruous  and 
imperfect  may  excite  his  mirth";  that  even 
that  higher  order  of  ridicule,  which  is  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  right  and  a  love  of  good- 
ness, may  be  permitted  to  him,  while  a  ten- 
ant of  this  mortal  sphere.  And,  so  much 
conceded,  let  as  proceed  to  proclaim,  th* 
the  two  works,  of  which  we  have  placed  the 
titles  at  the  head  of  this  brief  essay,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  faults  of  various  or- 
ders, arc,  on  the  whole,  trophies  of  national 
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humor,  and  additions  to  the  treasury  of 
human  literature.  Their  purpose  is  in  the 
main  honest,  (that  of  the  greater  of  the  twain 
eminently  so,)  and  the  execution  is  generally 
in  keeping  with  the  purpose.  And  there- 
fore do  we  rejoice,  as  Christians  and  as 
Englishmen,  in  these  creations  of  our  living 
humorists,  and  conceive  it  our  special  duty, 
as  Churchmen,  to  proclaim,  that  true  hu- 
mor may  be  hallowed  by  the  love  of  Qod. 
It  may  seem  the  stranger  to  question  the 
compatibility  of  Christianity  with  humor, 
when  we  reflect  that  we  have  comparatively 
few  records  of  its  existence  under  the  dom- 
ination of  Paganism.  Though  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  talk  loosely  of  Aristo- 
phanic  humor,  we  think  that  Aristophanie 
wit  and  fun  would  be  the  more  fitting  meed 
for  praise.  Without  entering  on  another 
series  of  definitions,  just  at  present,  lest  we 
should  tire  our  readers  out,  or  possess  them 
with  the  idea  that  we  only  allowed  ourselveii 
to  laugh  by  rule,  and  limited  all  percep- 
tions of  the  ludicrous  by  arithmetical  or  geo- 
metrical proportions,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  the  suggestion,  that  the  highest  humor 
in  our  eyes  must  not  be  far  remote  from 
pathos ;  must  at  least  be  drawn  from  an 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  nobler  cravings 
as  well  as  the  failings  of  humanity.  Now 
basely  negative  humor,  critical  and  corrosive 
— a  species  of  vinegar  distilled  from  wine 
on  the  lees,  or  the  produce  of  sound  sense, 
narrowed,  distorted,  and  more  or  less  falsi- 
fied by  ill-nature — cannot  challenge  much 
of  our  admiration,  and  cerUiinly  never  com- 
mands our  laughter ;  though  it  may  not  be 
without  a  use  of  its  own,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  obtained ;  and  such,  mainly,  is  the 
Ariatophanic  produce.  Direct  satire,  and 
more  especially  political  satire,  deals  much 
with  wit,  and  may  deal  with  fun  also,  but 
makes  little  use  of  humor,  it  very  rarely 
bids  us  laugh.  He  who  loves  God  and  man, 
supposing  him  to  be  possessed  of  equally 
sound  sense  and  fertile  ima<rination  with  tkc 
misanthropic  thinker,  mur^t  needs  be  a  far 
higher  humorist.  Man  must  sympathize  with 
man,  to  be  able  to  expose  his  weiiknesses 
with  succe.ss.  Hate  and  scorn  are  rcpellants : 
they  interpase  a  barrier;  they  bring  dark- 
ness in  their  train.  Love  is  the  great  teach- 
er, to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of  hunuinity ; 
the  guide,  to  traverse  its  depth  and  height, 
and  measure  its  circumference ;  the  plum- 
met, to  sound  its  abyss ;  and  the  living  sun- 
shine, to  explore  its  every  crevice  and  bring 
its  darkness  into  day.  Of  this  love,  Aris- 
tophanes had  not  much,  and  Terence  and 
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Plautus  had  little  more.  Nor  was  this 
strange.  There  was  comparatively  little  to 
endear  the  human  race  to  the  Pagan  moral- 
ist :  he  saw  its  vices  and  its  follies ;  but  he 
knew  not  that  for  the  last  and  lowest  of  its 
laves  a  Divine  Saviour  should  expire. 

With  the  growth  of  Christianity  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  extended  its  benignant  influ- 
ence ;  soon,  indeed,  corruption  manifested 
itself,  and  Gnosticism  poisoned  some  of  the 
life-springs  of  devotion.  The  great  princi- 
ple that  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure/' 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  these  re- 
marks, was  trampled  under  foot  of  man  ;  the 
beautiful  was  condemned  as  unholy.  Men 
could  not  forbid  the  stars  to  shine,  nor  the 
flowers  to  bud  in  spring,  nor  the  glorious 
rainbow  to  span  the  sky ;  but  they  could 
and  did  forbid  any  mental  response  to  all 
these  glories.  A  mjrriad  dew-drops  might 
glitter  like  diamonds  every  mom  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  but  not  one  pearl  of  wit  or 
humor  was  allowed  to  drop  from  Christian 
lips,  lest  the  grace  of  the  baptized  man 
should  be  desecrated  by  common  earthly 
joys.  How  this  fearful  error  waxed  and 
developed  itself  into  the  corruption  of  so- 
cial life  in  Christian  lands,  and  the  severance 
of  a  redeemed  world  from  its  Redeemer,  need 
not  bo  narrated  here.  But  Gnosticism  and 
Gnostic  asceticism  was  not  the  soil  for  hu- 
mor, save  one  of  a  cold,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter nature,  of  which  "Jerome"  and  others 
have  left  us  more  than  sufficient  samples. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages,  humor,  as  far  as 
it  had  any  existence,  was  negative  and  hard- 
hearted. It  showed  itself,  no  doubt,  here 
and  there,  in  the  famous  "Reynard,"  that 
stem  protest  against  hypocrisy  and  super- 
stition ;  but  humor  in  the  highest  sense  was 
almost  an  incompatibility  with  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  society.  Freedom  is  its  essen- 
tial element ;  and  who  possessed  this  when 
brute  force  reigned  supreme,  save  where  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt,  but  Christian  Church 
interposed  to  shield  the  helpless  from  over- 
weening tyranny  ?  The  monks  can  alone  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  freedom,  literary  and 
social,  such  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
creation  of  humoristic  works ;  and  what  a 
freedom  was  this  !  that  of  a  bird  in  its  cage ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  nobler  and  higher  spints, 
of  a  falcon  in  its  coop,  of  a  lion  taken  in  the 
mares  !  If  other  men  were  chained  by  hour- 
ly need  to  the  stmggle  for  life,  for  existence ; 
they,  the  monks,  were  like  men,  freed  indeed 
from  such  fetters,  but  shrouded  *neath  dreary 
cowls  and  robes  of  iron  sackcloth,  that  check- 
ed theur  breath,  and  bound  them  to  abide  as 


statues  upon  one  spot  forever.  Monkish 
humor !  What  should  it  be  but  bitter,  harsh» 
and  stem?  Or  else,  where  good-natured* 
small  and  weak,  confined  in  sympathies, 
narrow  in  range,  devoid  of  purpose  ?  A 
pleasant  chuckling  over  a  little  pious  fraud 
for  holy  ends;  a  satisfactory  conviction  of 
the  universal  depravity  of  the  human  race, 
justifying  an  occasional  lapse,  to  be  atoned 
for  by  some  subsequent  penance;  a  quiet 
Latin  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  rival  commu- 
nity; these,  and  such  as  these,  are  ingre- 
dients for  the  cauldron  of  humoristic  harm- 
lessness  in  monkery.  We  will  not  desofibe 
the  process  of  the  more  venomous  decoction. 
However,  the  only  works  of  the  middle  ages 
possessing,  or  professing   any  humor,    did 

Sroceed  from  monks ;  and  they  are  few  in- 
eed.  The  Jesters  were,  no  doubt,  shrewd 
fellows ;  and  happy  should  we  be  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  in  this 
present  age  and  life,  especially  if  dowered 
with  the  moral  excellencies  which  distinguish 
"  Shakspeare*s"  fools,  of  whom  perchance 
anon.  But  "  the  jesters"  dealt  not  much  in 
vellum  or  parchment,  and  have  left  us  few 
scraps  of  their  handiwork.  With  the  Refor- 
mation, or  rather  with  that  outpouring  of 
intellectual  energy  which  preceded  and  has- 
tened it,  humor  first  assumed  its  adequate 
position  in  literature.  Rabelais  led  the  way. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  author  is  a  great 
favorite  of  ours ;  he  has  geniality,  too,  and 
occasional  largeness  of  heart ;  but  exaggera- 
tion of  delivery  mars  all.  That  order  of  wit, 
which  the  Americans  have  appropriated  to 
themselves,  and  which  consists  in  a  mon- 
strous and  grotesque  amplification  of  fact, 
is  perhaps  tne  easiest  attainable,  and  has 
certainly  little  to  recommend  it  to  esteem. 
Still,  there  is  a  gigantic  "  bofihommie*'  about 
Gargantua  and  the  other  heroes  of  this 
strange  work,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  tme 
humor,  and  must  always  command  our  tri- 
bute of  esteem.  Of  course,  we  can  only 
think  with  disgust  of  the  unnecessary  ordure 
which  Rabelais  has  heaped  around  his  own 
pedestal,  and  in  which  he  has  sunk  well- 
nigh  up  to  the  chin.  Bemi,  Pulci,  and  other 
Italians,  had  indicated  the  possession  of  high 
humoristic  qualities  in  their  mock  heroics  ; 
and  Ariosto  himself,  though  more  distin- 
guished for  romantic  fancy,  was  not  devoid 
^f  a  humorous  vein.  A  pleasing  "  bonhom- 
mie*  might  also  be  discovered  in  some  of 
Boccacios  stories.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
great  master-piece  of  humor  destined  to  elec- 
trify the  world,  was  the  "  Don  Quixote"  of 
Spain.    It  was  mamly  negative  indeed ;  but 
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that  which  exposes  imperfection  and  would 
correct  it,  must  in  some  sort  be  negative; 
and  **  Don  Quixote"  teaches  us  to  love  hu- 
man nature  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
knight-errant,  whose  endeavors,  however 
misdirected,  were  not  the  less  genuine  and 
true-hearted. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  the  progress  of  humor  from  clime  to 
clime,  and  age  to  age.  Suffice  it  to  profess, 
that  our  own  national  literature  may  claim 
a  proud  pre-eminence,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  spheres.  It  is  probable  that  the  stores  of 
Europe  united  would  not  be  found  sufficient, 
to  counterbalance  her  humoristic  treasury. 
Spain  may  quote  Cervantes  ;  France,  Le» 
Sage,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  perhaps  Mon- 
taigne ;  Germany,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and 
Jean  Paul ;  Italy,  her  mock  heroics.  As 
for  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  we  pro- 
fess our  ignorance.  Strange  to  say,  we, 
though  Quarterly  l{.eviewers,  are  positively 
not  omniscient ;  not  even,  though,  under 
Providence,  we  indite  our  sentences  in  that 
royal  style,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch  and  the  anonymous  criticling.  Yet 
let  lis  not  beUe  ourselves ;  we  know  Ander- 
sen the  Dane,  and  Frederica  Bremer  the 
Swede,  and  we  have  further  read  some  Rus- 
sian works  of  fiction,  in  German  versions  of 
them,  which  certainly  appeared  anything  but 
humorous.  We  can  affirm  as  much  of  those 
Polish  and  Hungarian  works,  with  which  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  become  acquainted, 
in  more  familiar  tongues.  In  fine,  we  be- 
lieve that  these  and  other  lands  unnamed 
would  add  little  to  the  store  of  the  world's 
himiorous  creations,  were  one  language  com- 
mon to  all  men,  and  they  indited  in  the  same. 
And  now,  we  can  oppose  Sliakspeare  ta 
Cervantes,  Moliere,  Wieland ;  and  oh !  how 
far  greater  he  than  that  or  any  other  earthly 
triad !  IIow  did  he  read  the  very  heart  of 
humanity,  and  how  has  he  made  it  beat  pal- 
pably before  us  in  his  immortal  works  !  How 
has  he  blended  the  sweetest  sympathy  with 
human  virtues,  with  the  keenest  sense  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  best !  His  fools,  as  was 
before  suggested,  are  rarely  mere  things  for 
mirth  ;  but  living,  breathing  fellow-creatures, 
whom  we  learn  to  love,  and  pity,  and  re- 
gard. Let  us  think  of  the  noble-hearted 
companion  to  the  poor  discrowned  Lear, 
ever  ready  with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  biting 
jest  to  divert  the  maddening  soul  of  hra 
master  from  the  contemplation  of  his  inhu- 
man wrongs ;  who  knew  Cordelia  and  loved 
her,  and  had  no  doubt  been  fully  estimated 
by  her :  '*  Since  my  young  lady's  going  in- 


to France,  ur,  the  fool  hath  much  pined 
away ;"  or  let  us  remember  the  shrewd  and 
somewhat  artificial  "Touchstone,"  who  yet 
follows  his  mistress  into  banishment,  and 
cheers  her  spirit  with  his  quirks  and  his  od- 
dities :  "I  care  not  for  my  spirit,  if  my 
legs  were  not  weary  ;*'  or  the  sentimental 
"  Feste  ;'*  or  even  the  marvellous,  good- 
tempered,  long-suffering  "  Dromios."  But 
it  matters  httle  to  what  class  of  humorous 
characters  we  turn  our  attention  in  the  works 
of  the  bard  of  Avon;  grotesque  barbarism 
in  CaHban,  self-satisfied  shallow  silliness  in 
Trinculo,  common- place  sensuality  in  Ste- 
phano,  shrewd  and  yet  good-hearted  half- 
wittedness  in  Launce,  vague  and  frothy  pom- 
posity in  Shallow,  imbecility  in  Slender,  talk- 
ative laxity  in  Mistress  Quickly ;  all  are  hit 
off  to  the  life,  some  by  a  few  rapid  strokes ; 
others  in  finished  portraits,  and  with  lines 
drawn  close  and  fine ;  and  without  ever  de- 
generating into  that  mere  embodiment  of 
humors  at  which  Ben  Jonson  aimed,  and 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  us  an 
example  in  Sir  Percy  Shafton ;  though  he, 
no  doubt,  has  added  various  individualizing 
traits,  which  raise  his  knight  above  the  arti- 
ficial creatures  whom  rare  old  **  Ben"  em- 
ploys for  his  machinery.  After  Shakspeare, 
then,  we  scarcely  feel  entitled  to  enumerate 
Ben  Jonson,  though  we  enjoy  his  exquisite 
masques,  and  own  the  able  wit  which  distin- 
guishes his  comedies.  But  wit  is  not  humor. 
Bobadil  is  not  a  Uving  creature  as  Pistol  is, 
that  noisy  swaggerer  Pistol ;  and  yet  Boba- 
dil is  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  nearest  approach- 
es to  a  humorous  character ;  his  mast  success- 
ful is  that  of  Justice  Clement,  who  embodies 
an  admirable  idea  very  imperfectly  develop- 
ed; that  of  a  remarkably  kind-hcai-tcd  old 
man  who  cannot  hurt  a  mouse,  but  is  always, 
in  theory  and  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  its  immediate 
execution  on  all  offenders,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  his  real  mildness  under  the  veil  of  ex- 
treme severity  of  bearing.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  much  wit ;  mainly  wit  of  an 
offensive  and  odious  nature,  uttered  at  the 
expense  of  goodness  and  virtue ;  but  we 
should  declare  humor  to  be  utterly  unknown 
to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  one  character  o 
"  Bessus,"  in  which  they  have  perliaps  trans- 
cended "  Pistol ;"  showing  us  a  combina- 
tion of  real  meanness  and  excessive  smallness 
of  nature  with  vanity  and  pomposity  which 
is  infinitely  amusing,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play  where  he  is  introduced : 
the  latter  are  exiiggerated  and  disagreeable. 
"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher"  never  knew  when 
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they  had  ^ven  enough  of  anything ;  heing 
alike  deficient  in  taste  and  principle,  they 
went  on,  as  they  fancied,  heaping  up  efifects, 
until  they  sacriiiced  the  very  semblance  of 
reality ;  not  knowing  or  remembering  that 
even  sunshine  itself,  too  fierce  or  too  con- 
tinuous, becomes  a  curse,  not  blessing,  and 
impoverishes  what  it  would  enrich.  In  fact, 
their  want  of  common  sense  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  folly  with  wicked- 
ness in  those  who  might  be  wise  if  they  loved 
and  lived  for  God  and  man.  Dryden  and 
Pope,  too,  though  both  possessing  stores  of 
wit,  are  deficient  in  true  humor ;  and  so  is 
even  Swift,  much  as  his  "  Gulliver"  delights 
U8.  But  Sterne,  on  the  other  hand,  Law- 
rence Sterne,  with  all  the  drawbacks  which 
may  justly  be  alleged  against  him,  was  a 
true  master  of  humors ;  as  "  Corporal  Trim" 
and  his  master  will  bear  record  to  the  end 
of  time ;  and  Fielding,  despite  undeniable 
coarseness,  which  would  make  us  shrink 
from  recommending  his  general  perusal  in 
these  days,  has,  more  especially  in  "  Joseph 
Andrews,"  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  humoristic  comedy ;  and  Goldsmith,  too, 
in  the  delightful  and  inimitable  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,*  has  given  us  that  exquisite  com- 
bination of  quiet  cheerfulness  and  sweetness, 
with  strong  good  sense,  which  prompts  at 
once  to  tears  and  laughter,  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  combinations.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  Farquhar,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  <fec.;  wit  they  all  possess  in  abim- 
dance,  and  sometimes  humor,  too ;  but  it  is 
Radly  "marred  in  the  delivery,"  and  can 
**  profit  little."  Sheridan,  too,  has  more  of 
wit  than  humor,  and  cannot  be  commended 
as  a  moralist.  We  have  omitted  Smollett 
from  our  list ;  for,  as  a  whole,  he  pleases 
us  not ;  and  though  Butler,  Prior,  and  Steele 
have  claims  on  men's  regard,  we  stay  not 
to  enforcQ  them.  But  for  Addison,  a  spe- 
cial word  of  recognition  must  be  reserved, 
whose  delightful  *•  Sir  Roger"  has  been  so 
long  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  whose 
peculiar  genius  has  inspired  one  modem  but 
true-hearted  American,  Washington  Ir^-ing, 
to  efforts  which  have  perchance  surpassed 
the  chef  (Toenvres  of  his  master. 

Yet  with  all  that  has  been  enumerated, 
and  far  more  not  touched  on  here,  we  think 
that  we  can  vindicate  yet  higher  humoristic 
glories  for  the  last  half  century.  In  poetry, 
the  legendary  ballads  of  Southey,  those  at 
least,  of  a  lighter  order,  have  attained  to  an 
excellence  of  their  kind  not  easily  to  be  sur- 
passed; who  that  has  ever  read  them  will 
not  remember  with  delight  "Queen  Orica 


and  the  Martyrs  Five,"  and  "  Queen  Mary's 
Christening  ?  *  Moore  and  Byron  are  not  to 
be  named  in  the  same  category  with  Southey ; 
both  have  much  wit,  the  former's  sometimes 
playful,  the  latter's  almost  always  evil  and 
destructive ;  but  neither  of  them  excels  in 
humor.  The  wit,  and  what  some  would  call 
the  humor  of  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  resides 
almost  exclusively  in  incongruous  and.  oft- 
times,  startlingly  profane  collocations  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  combined  with  a 
certain  brilliant  flashiness,  and  a  wonderful 
knack  at  rhyming.  But,  in  prose,  Scott  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  great  champion  of  suprem- 
acy for  the  nineteenth  century.  We  can  only 
•allude  now  to  his  "  Caleb  Balders tones"  and 
"  Dominie  Sampsons ;"  his  Antiquaries  and 
his  Friars.  But  he  will  be  admitted  to  have 
familiarized  us  with  all  the  more  amiable  and 
more  ludicrous  traits  of  Scottish  nalionalitv, 
and,  writing  from  the  fullness  of  the  heart, 
and  83rmpathizing  with  those  whom  he  de- 
picts, he  has  transcended  a  whole  legion  of 
witlings,  and  vindicated  the  propriety  of  the 
natural  union  betwixt  sound  principle  and 
genuine  humor.  Miss  Edgeworth,  though 
with  the  sad  drawback  of  irreligion — ^negative 
not  positive,  consisting  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinctive Christianity,  not  in  the  presence  of 
offensive  infidelity — performed  in  some  degree 
a  similar  labor  of  love  for  our  Irish  neigh- 
bors ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  her  humor 
is  ofttimes  cold  and  mechanical,  and  her  mo- 
rality wanting  in  the  principle  of  genial 
charity.  Various  other  humorists  have  arisen, 
of  whom  we  might  speak  at  length.  Miss 
Austen  has  certjimly  claims  on  our  considera- 
tion, and  so  has  even  Bulwer  in  some  parts  of 
"  Pclham"  and  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  so  most 
assuredly  has  Marryatt  in  "  Peter  Simple" 
and  other  of  his  naval  creations ;  but  Miss 
Austen  is  a  little  "  coldish,"  and  Bulwer  is 
somewhat  flimsy,  and  Marryatt  is  rather  hard- 
hearted, as  "  The  Naval  Captain,"  and  **  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy,"  and  "Percival  Keene" 
evince,  though  not  so  much  so  as  Smollett,  to 
whom  we  prefer  him  on  the  whole.  But, 
perhaps,  this  our  own  immediate  day  is  the 
most  highly  favored  by  a  directly  humoristic 
display,  in  two  great  individualities,  at  least, 
to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  some  cursory 
remarks. 

We  are  not  peculiarly  proud  of  the  pleas- 
ing prettinesses  of  Leigh  Hunt,  (the  allitera- 
fion  was  not  sought  for,)  though  we  like 
much  his  volume  of  **  Wit  and  Humor,"  pre- 
ferring, however,  that  on  "  Fancy  and  Imagi- 
nation ;"  nor  would  we  commend  the  harsh, 
and    crude,  and    unwholesome    sloeberries 
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which  Douglas  Jerrold  proffers  us,  as  grapes 
from  the  vineyard  of  wit ;  nor  does  Mrs. 
Gore's  flippancy,  nor  Mrs.  Trollope's  coarse- 
ness, engage  our  marked  sympathies.  And 
yet  all  these  writers,  and  various  others  un- 
noted, have  merits  in  their  way  which  we 
must  not  he  understood  to  question :  thus, 
Mrs.  Gore  has  real  quickness  and  fertility  of 
invention,  and  a  certain  superiicial  knowledge 
of  the  worst  side  of  life  ;  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
has  strong  masculine  sense  and  energy,  and 
living  earnestness,  and  in  one  work,  *'  The 
Widow  Bamaby,"  despite  the  vulgarity  of 
some  scenes,  has  attained  the  excellent,  and 
created  what  will  long  endure;  and  even 
Douglas  Jerrold  has  generous  impulses  at 
times,  when  his  head  will  allow  his  heart  fair 
play,  and  always  a  brilliant  imagination ;  and 
has  attained  some  approach  to  truth  in  the 
"  Caudle  Papers,"  though  we  question  whe- 
ther that  production  has  not  wrought  more 
harm  than  good ;  but  all  these,  and  many 
other,  comparatively  feeble,  luminaries,  wax 
pale  and  dim  within  the  sphere  of  the  two 
suns  of  humor,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Wit, 
others  may  and  do'  excel  in  ;  Jerrold,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  above  either  of  these  ill  this 
department,  and  so  perhaps,  is  Lever,  whom 
we  reserve  for  future  consideration :  but  then 
wit  is  as  inferior  to  humor  as  soap-bubbles  to 
genial  nectar,  as  the  froth  on  the  surface  to 
the  pure  liquid  beneath,  or  even  as  the 
shadow  to  the  substance.  Wit  is  no  more 
than  a  curious  collocation  of  apparently  dis- 
similar objects ;  it  is  a  lower  form  of  expres- 
sion of  that  poetic  fancy,  so  characteristic  of 
our  English  bards,  which  finds  some  type  of 
beauty  in  the  material  world  for  every  emo- 
tion of  the  soul.  Humor,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  deals  mainly  with  human  charac- 
ter ;  it  contrasts  the  real  with  the  ideal  in  the 
spirit  of  genial  love  and  pity,  and  moves  at 
once  to  tears  and  laughter.  Wit,  then,  is 
mainly  external ;  humor  internal :  the  former 
is  dependent  on  the  fancy  ;  the  latter  on  rea- 
son and  feeling.  Every  great  humorist  will 
be  probably  found  to  possess  wit  or  the  ca- 
pacity for  wit,  as  well,  at  least,  in  a  degree ; 
but  a  very  mighty  and  brilliant  witling,  or 
witmonger,  may  not  possess  a  single  spark  of 
genuine  humor.  Wit  is  generally  negative ; 
humor  as  generally  affirmative.  But  we  will 
not  carry  our  definitions  further  for  the  pre- 
sent, or  we  may  haply  seem  to  contradict 
ourselves ;  for  we  confess,  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  either  region  cannot  bo  absolutely  de- 
termined ;  that  wit  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  humor,  and  even  humor  in  wit. 
Let  us  proceed  to  consider  Dickens  and 


Thackeray.  Some  readers  may  wonder  at 
our  at  once  elevating  the  latter  humorist,  oa 
the  score  of  one  great  work,  to  a  level  with 
the  author  of  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Oli- 
ver Twist,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit;"  but  were  Thackeray 
never  to  complete  his  "  Pendennis"  or  other 
works,  and  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  future  generations  on  "  Vanity  Fair"  alone, 
he  would  have  already  achieved  a  humoris(jc 
elevation,  which  admits,  perhaps,  of  no  su- 
premacy, save  that  of  the  all- conquering 
"  Shakspeare."  Cervantes*  fame  re*>ts  on 
"  Don  Quixote ;"  Swift*s  practically  on  *'  Gul- 
liver ;"  Sterne*s  on  "  Tristram  Shandy  ;"  and 
Goldsmith's  on  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
We  are  now  in  the  habit  of  expecting  volumi- 
nous contributions  to  literature  from  all  men 
of  high  literar}'  genius ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  authors  of  most  absolute  merit  have 
generally  been  the  most  fertile  also.  But 
"Vanity  Fair"  is  enough  of  itself  to  ground  a 
European,  nay,  a  world-reputation,  and  that 
of  the  most  enduring  nature.  But  lot  us 
proceed  in  order  due.  Dickens,  who  came 
first  in  order  of  time,  claims  ali-o  our  first  at- 
tention. Now  let  us  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
and  at  once,  that  there  is  much  we  cannot 
approve  of  in  this  author's  w^ritings.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  tendency  to  vague  and  per- 
nicious scnliment<i1ism  apparent  in  his  "  Battle 
of  Life,"  and  other  recent  productions,  but 
rather  to  that  absenc*;  of  direct  reference  to 
the  highest  motives,  which  led  a  critic  to  ob- 
serve, that  Sunday  seemed  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  week  in  all  the  tales  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
There  is  an  improvement,  and  we  are  happy 
to  record  the  fact,  in  this  respect.  Its  first 
perceptible  mark  was  the  sympathetic  body- 
ing forth  of  the  country  clergyman  who  buries 
Uttle  Nell,  in  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
And  in  this  writer's  latest  work,  "  Dombey 
and  Son,"  which  we  have  noted  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  we  have  remarked  with  much 
pleasure,  a  reverential  tone  as  to  the  holy 
mystery  of  baptism,  and  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  practical  value  of  religion,  which 
leads  us  to  hope  for  y(;t  clearer,  mid  better, 
and  higher  things.  We  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Dickens  was  not,  but  has  now  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Church.  If  this  be  so,  we  thank 
God  that  he  has  been  led  to  such  visible 
communion  with  us,  and  venture  to  pray  that 
he  may  receive  a  more  and  mure  abundant 
revelation  of  Gospel,  and  therefore  Catholic, 
truth.  We  believe  that  he  is  a  friend  of  order, 
wc  are  sure  that  his  instincts  are  devotional ; 
why,  then,  should  he  not  be  "  one  of  us,"  in 
the  terrible  strife  approaching  betwixt  unbe- 
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lief  and  lawlessness  and  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  our  God  ?  More  of  this  anon.  We  should 
also  desire  that  some  careless  expressions, 
tending  indirectly  to  encourage  a  national  sin, 
drunkenness,  be  avoided  for  the  future ;  and 
that  a  sincere  determination  be  shown  to 
cling  to  truth,  and  throw  "  faction"  overboard. 
We  think  there  was  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's mind,  a  few  years  ago,  to  hold  our  aris- 
tocratic institutions  responsible  for  our  partial 
social  destitution,  and  other  existing  evils : 
his  visit  to  the  transatlantic  land  of  democ- 
racy has,  we  believe,  gone  far  to  correct  this 
impression.  At  least,  we  trace  no  rtHcs  of  it, 
even,in  the  last  great  emanation  of  our  author's 
spirit,  "Dombey  and  Son."  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  dissent  from  the  po- 
sitions put  forward  in  "  The  Chimes"  for  in- 
stance, or  that  we  are  inclined  to  condemn 
the  forcible  illustration  therein  conveyed  of 
the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  or  that  we  think 
the  condemnation  of  Malthusian  and  anti- 
Christian  theories  a  whit  too  savage  and  se- 
vere :  but  the  picture  there  drawn  was  one- 
sided ;  the  counterbalancing  pole  of  truth 
was  wanting  ;  we  heard  much  of  the  heroic 
virtues  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  vile 
selfishness  of  the  lich,  but  saw  nothing  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  which  nevertheless 
also  exists.  Mr.  Dickens  appeared,  in  fine, 
inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  sweeping  allega- 
tions of  Douglas  Jerrold  and  other  destruc- 
tives, and  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  swell 
their  cries  for  a  violent  social  revolution.  It 
mav  be,  that  calm  reflection  has  induced  far 
sounder  views ;  and  an  instinctive  dislike  of 
these  ravenous  birds  of  carnage,  which  seem 
to  scent  the  coming  desolation  and  croak  for 
their  prey,  may  also  have  gone  far  to  repel 
such  alliance  ;  and  something,  too,  may  have 
been  wrou^^ht  bv  the  evidence  of,  and  if  re- 
port  may  be  credited,  direct  participation  in, 
the  charities  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  no- 
ble-hearted, and  Christian  women  with  whose 
possession  this  country  is  blessed.  But,  how- 
ever the  change  has  been  effected,  it  would 
certainly  seem  "  for  the  time  present"  to  be 
real.  And,  now,  a  tnice  to  these  more  seri- 
ous considerations ;  and  let  us  devote  a  few 
words  to  comments  on  the  humoristic  excel- 
lencies of  this  great  writer. 

GoTiial  sympathy  with  his  follow-men,  and 
more  especially  ^nth  the  pure  and  lovely, 
under  a  homely  g*arb,  and  wen  ring  the  aspect 
of  infjintine  innocence,  is  his  predominant 
chanuteristic.  No  man,  probably,  has  ever 
understood  and  portrayed  children  so  well; 
realizing'  and  dramatically  rendering  their 
sweet  simplicity,  their  charming  artlessness. 


and  all  their  winning  "  words  and  ways.  * 
No  man  has  ever  depicted  childlike  char- 
acters, in  various  aspects  and  positions,  with 
such  truthfulness  and  delightful  geniality, 
with  such  noble  and  genuine  admiration  and 
love.  From  "Pickwick"  to  "Pinch,"  and 
the, glorious  "Captain  Cuttle,"  as  we  may 
fitly  denominate  him,  a  range  of  portraitures 
of  this  class  has  been  presented  to  us,  un- 
equalled in  all  the  stores  of  humor  of  all 
ages.  That  an  author,  thus  imbued  with  a 
pure  and  lovely  childlike  spirit,  (and  this  he 
must  possess  who  could  write  thus,  despite 
his  keen  sagacity,  sound  sense,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,)  must  be  eminently  Chris- 
tian, from  a  moral  point  of  view,  will  surely 
not  be  questioned.  Christianity  alone  has 
taught  us  to  reverence  this  simple  purity  of 
heart ;  which  we  love  and  admure  the  more, 
the  more  we  are  constrained  to  laugh  at  its 
singular  methods  of  expression.  Ajad  here, 
be  it  observed,  that  though  imperfection  be 
laughable,  downright  vice  never  is  so.  The 
faihngs  of  the  good,  whom,  taken  for  all  in 
all,  we  are  compelled  "to  look  up  to," 
whom  we  long  to  emulatcT,  at  least,  in  their 
better  qualities,  these,  despite  their  incon- 
gruity, are  rarely  painful,  especially  when 
they  are  of  an  intellectual,  not  a  moral  na- 
ture. We  certainly  do  not  regard  our  dear 
friend  "  Pinch"  the  less,  because  his  exces- 
sive simplicity  sometimes  moves  us  to  tears 
of  pity ;  and  the  intimate  reliance  of  "  Cap'en 
Cuttle"  on  the^ wisdom  of  his  friend  "  Buns- 
by,"  though  not  remarkably  sensible,  does 
most  undoubtedly  enhance  the  beauty  of  bis 
character,  and  makes  us  love  him,  and  even 
esteem  him  more.  The  Christian  virtues  of 
meeknes<!,  faith,  unhesitating  reliance,  char- 
ity, are  all  shadowed  forth  in  the  characters 
of  these  humoristic  heroes ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  "  The  Captain,"  they  do  further  assunae 
a  directly  devotional  development,  which 
some  readers  mav  think  calculated  to  throw 
ridicule  on  religion,  but  which  to  us  only 
appears  to  hallow  it  in  its  most  unintellec- 
tual  guise.  Thus,  the  strange  use  made  by 
"Cap'en  Cuttle"  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  for  devotional  purposes,  is  to  us  at 
once  affecting  and  huraoristically  delightful ; 
and  when  he  makes  the  wrong  responses 
with  such  emphasis,  and  with  such  a  hum- 
ble and  loving  intention,  we  feel  that  a  great 
practical  lesson  is  conveyed  to  us,  teac'iing 
us  to  bear  with  all  such  errors  of  compre- 
hension, more  especially  in  the  poor,  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  loving 
ol>edience.  Jjci  us  not  be  imagined  to  vin- 
dicate pious  frauds,  because  their  immediate 
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eflfect  on  the  poor  and  lowly  may  be  good,  or 
to  palliate  any  error  in  the  preacher  or  in- 
structor. Where  the  Church  pays  no  strict 
regard  to  truth,  the  educated  will  necessarily 
cast  off  all  religion ;  and  the  poor,  too,  in 
time  are  hko  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
their  superiors ;  as  the  scenes  now  enacted 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  and  other  for- 
eign states  may  teach  us.  But,  to  resume, 
Dickens  adds  to  this  remarkable  and  delight- 
ful power  of  depicting  children  and  childlike 
spirits,  of  whose  like  is  **  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  a  keen  perception  of  the  humorous 
in  all  classes,  as  evinced  in  **  Sam  Weller/' 
and  so  many  other  creatures  of  his  fertile 
fancy.  We  do  not  delight  so  much  in  the 
juvenile  and  aggressive  class  of  characters  of 
whom  Sam  is  the  type,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  sauciness  and  real  irreverence  of 
spirit  is  manifest  in  their  tone  and  deport- 
ment, for  which  their  goodness  of  heart  does 
not  quite  make  amends  :  but  even  these  havQ 
have  been  softened  down  of  late ;  for  "  Mark 
Tapwell,"  their  latest  representative,  had 
more  of  the  humility  of  a  pure  and  noble 
heart  than  any  of  his  predecessor.  In 
**  Dombey  and  Son,"  there  is  no  individual 
exactly  pertaining  to  this  class,  unless,  in- 
deed, "  Miss  Susan  Nipper,"  that  admirable 
embodiment  of  really  amiable,  but,  at  first, 
unpleasant  snappish ncss,  pertain  to  the  ca  e- 
gory,  whose  proximity  for  a  long  time  to  her 
almost  too  angelic  and  spiritual  mistress, 
grradiially  corrects  her  propensities,  and  soft- 
ens her  into  a  most  useful  and  pleasant 
member  of  society. 

But  we  arc  hurrying  out  of  bounds,  press- 
ing forward  while  so  much  lies  behind  us. 
First,  before  we  consider  "  Dombey  and 
Son,"  let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
literary  career  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  let  us 
further  enumerate  one  or  two  of  his  general 
qualities  which  we  have  as  yet  omitted  to  re- 
cord. His  graphic  power  of  "  daguerreo- 
typing"  every  object  he  has  once  beheld,  in 
words,  must  not  bo  forgotten  ;  more  espe- 
cially his  wondrous  cognizance  of  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  modern  "  urbs"  of  the 
world,  which  is  emphatically  "  Town,"  Lon- 
don. Nor  must  we  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
keen  powers  of  satire,  developed  in  the  por- 
traiture of  "  Pecksniff"  and  so  many  other 
living  characters,  though  on  this  point  hei 
must  decidedly  yield  the  palm  to  his  great* 
rival,  or  rather  fellow-workman,  Thackeray. 
Dickens  came  out  at  once  '*  fortv  thousand 
strong,"  to  speak  colloquially.  "  Pickwick" . 
carried  us  all  by  storm.  It  is  still  esteemed 
by  many  his  best  work.    We  admire  it  much. 


but  cannot  regard  it  in  this  light ;  for  the 
earnestness,  pathos,  and  poetry  so  conspicu- 
ous in  his  later  great  creations  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  to  it.     '*  Oliver  Twist"  was, 
in  some  respects,  an  advance ;  its  subject, 
indeed,  was  eminently  painful,  and  we  must 
be  aUowed  even  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
some  of  the  scenes  in  it,  and  more  especially 
those  connected  with  love  matters,  bordered 
on  twaddle;   but  the  exquisite  touches  of 
pathos  here  and  there  were  revelations  of 
beauty  for  which  we   were  not  prepared. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  exquisitely  mourn- 
ful and  yet  glad  parting  of  the  little  dying 
orphan    child    and    Oliver?      Then   came 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby ;"  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  on  hurriedly,  though  we  would  willingly 
say  much  on  each  of  these  creations.     As  a 
whole,   "  Nicholas  Nickleby"   was  a  more 
pleasant  work  to  us  than  either  of  those  pre- 
ceding it,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  laughable 
as  "  Pickwick, '  or  as  powerful  as  "  Oliver 
Twist."     The  story  had  far  more  of  interest ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  higher  artistic  unity  was  at- 
tained.    There  was  less,  too,  of  caricature 
and  exaggeration,  and  more  reality  in  many 
respects,  and  a  more  equable  balance  of  hu- 
mor   and    pathos    was    preserved.     Then 
came  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  more  pa- 
thetic than  any  of  its  predecessors,  though 
otherwise  faulty ;  and  then  "  Bamiiby  Rudge," 
possessing  great  merits  too,  and,  perhaps, 
more  manifest  picturesqueness,  more  poetry 
of  conception  than  its  elder  brethren.     And 
then  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  was  bodied  forth ; 
at  first,  forced  and  unnatural,  begun  by  a 
very  pert  and  "  haberdasherlike"  atUick  on 
all  claims  of  ancestry  and  lofty  birth,  but  af- 
terwards assuming  a  special  character  of  its 
own,   sternly  instructive    in   its    American 
scenes,  more  directly  moral  than  any  other 
work  from  the  same  hand,  genial  and  pious- 
hearted  in  the  delineation  of  "  Pinch"  and 
his    ways ;    as   a    whole,   very   delightful, 
though  no  doubt  faulty  also,  because  con- 
taining more  of  the  strained  and  unnatural 
than   its    predecessors.      Then    came    the 
Christmas  books.     The  sketches  of  foreign 
travels,  we,  for  the  present,  pass  over,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  fiction.     In  the  Christmas 
and  New   Year  gifts   there  has  decidedly 
been  no  advance.     The  first  delighted  every- 
body from  its  geniality  and  practical  utility. 
The  second  was  very  powerful,  but  rather 
bitter ;  admirable  in  its  way,  yet,  perhaps, 
scarcely    adapted    for    its    purpose.     The 
third,  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  though 
affected  in  parts,  was  pleasing  as  a  w^hold, 
and  in  some  passages  delightful,  but  very 
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defective  in  moral ;  encouraging  a  sentimen- 
tal reserve  betwixt  husband  and  wife,  calcu- 
lated to  effect  extensive  injury  ;  and  further, 
man'ellously  improbable.  The  last,  "The 
Battle  of  Life,"  was  infinitely  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  of  the  former  three  ;  traces  of 
a  master-hand  might,  indeed,  still  be  db- 
cemed  in  it ;  but  improbability  was  therein 
developed  into  the  impossible,  and  a  false 
morbid  notion  of  that  holy  thing,  "  self-sacri- 
fice," inculcated,  but  too  much  in  keeping 
with  the  exaggerations  of  the  day ;  a  loved 
and  loving  maiden  being  actually  induced  to 
abandon  her  lover  and  pretend  to  run  away 
with  another  man,  to  the  anguish  and  all 
but  despair  of  that  lover,  and  her  sister  and 
father,  in  order  that  the  said  sister  might 
have  a  chance  for  securing  for  herself  that 
affection  which  the  supposed  lost  one  had 
cast  away.  And  this  childish,  not  childlike, 
mean,  not  noble,  desire  of  the  younger  maid 
to  rival  her  eldest  sister's  natural  and  be- 
coming self-sacrifice,  since  she  was  not  be- 
loved, is  commended  and  held  up  by  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  Eng- 
land's daughters !  But  let  us  not  dwell  on 
this  unhappy  theme. 

Finally,  then,  "  Dombey  and  Son"  has 
appeared  in  a  great  degree  to  restore  our 
confidence  as  to  the  moral  soundness  of  this 
author  and  his  recovery  from  morbid  ten- 
dencies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince 
us  that  his  reverence  for  revelation  has 
deepened  and  is  deepening.  The  first  quar- 
ter of  this  work,  up  to  little  Dombey 's  death, 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in  all 
literature ;  the  sequel  has  great  beauties,  but 
suffers  much  by  coming  after  it.  Though  we 
cannot  understand  the  father's  horror  of  the 
sweet  sister,  we  can  well  understand  why 
she  should  fail  in  replacing  little  Paul :  we 
cannot  attach  that  vivid  interest  to  her  which 
we  did  to  the  odd  and  yet  so  natural  child, 
whose  life  and  death  are,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  such  wonderful  keeping  with  one  an- 
other, and  constitute  in  themselves  a  work 
of  the  highest  art.  But  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  devoting  a  careful  criticism  to 
"  Dombey  and  Son :"  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
better  written,  though  with  more  apparent 
labor  than  any  of  the  works  that  have  gone 
before  it.  Its  general  purpose,  to  teach  the 
yaluelessness  in  themselves  of  the  greatesi 
earthly  possessions,  is  highly  to  be  comi 
mended  ;  and  the  character  of  "  Mr.  Dom- 
bey," which  elucidates  this  moral,  is  drawn 
with  a  master-hand,  though  the  portraiture 
is  exaggerated.  "  Mrs.  Dombey  '  we  think 
overdrawn,  and  her  line  of  conduct  appears 


to  us  most  unnatural.  Such  things  may  have 
happened  in  real  life,  but  "  truth  is  stronger 
than  fiction ;"  that  is,  incongruities  are  dis- 
covered in  life  which  may  not  be  permitted 
in  works  of  art.  The  probable  alone  is  the 
relatively  true ; , though,  practically  speakinff, 
the  all  but  impossible  may  have  occurred* 
"  Mr.  Toots"  is  a  delightful  individuaUty  in 
his  way,  and  his  union  with  "  Miss  Susan 
Nipper,"  despite  her  comparatively  low 
origm,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Finally,  "Dom- 
bey and  Son"  is,  on  many  points,  an  advance  ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  evidence  to  us  of  yet 
higher  powers  residing  in  our  author  than  he 
has  till  now  exhibited ;  not  that  wo  believe 
he  will  exhibit  these  in  straining  after  the 
romantic  and  poetical.  No  ;  unless  correct 
principles,  moral  and  intellectual,  religious 
and  political,  broaden  and  deepen  within  his 
mind  and  soul,  he  will,  in  our  opinion,  retro- 
grade in  future  works.  But  so  much  is  cer- 
tfiin — there  is  no  standing  still  for  Charles 
Dickens :  if  he  adds  to  his  stock  of  realized 
truths  he  will  advance ;  if  he  does  not,  he 
will  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  exaggeration 
to  avoid  repetition ;  and  then  is  sure  to  de- 
cline, perhaps  to  fall. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  his 
great,  in  some  respects  indeed  greater,  con- 
temporary, who,  however,  cedes  the  palm  to 
him  in  vaiious  quahties  of  high  art.  For, 
first,  Thackeray,  though  he  has  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  outward  world  in  his  way, 
cannot  paint  and  describe  as  Dickens  can ; 
he  has  not  that  strong  instinct  of  locality  ; 
he  rather  tells  us  what  has  happened  than 
places  all  the  scenes  actually  before  us,  as 
does  the  author  of  "Dombey  and  Son." 
Then,  again,  though  he  writes  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  and  though  he  has  decidedly  more 
of  the  serpent's  wisdom,  he  is  comparatively 
deficient  in  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
He  does  not  understand  childhood  in  its  ideal 
and  ofttimes  real  purity  and  innocence,  as 
does  Dickens;  his  is  a  harsher,  sterner  view. 
He  directs  our  attention  to  that  "original 
sin"  which  manifests  itself  in  the  young 
child  at  so  early  a  period  :  he  has  given  us, 
indeed,  one  wonderful  childhke  and  yet 
manly  character,  superior  to  anything  Dick- 
ens has  achieved  in  that  hne,  we  mean 
"Dobbins;"  but  "Amelia,"  though  meant 
to  be  innocent  and  amiable,  is  really  mean 
and  selfish ;  and  after  all  his  exaggerated  en- 
comiums, the  author  is  compelled  to  confess 
as  much  himself.  There  is  not  much  unity 
.  of  design  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  for  to  this  we 
propose  to  confine  our  remarks.  The  "  Snob 
Papers,"  the  "Yellow-Plush  Papers,"  the 
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"Travels,  Irish  and  Egyptian,"  "Jeames's 
Diary,"  "Christmas  Tales,"  and  various 
papers  contrihuted  to  **  Eraser's,"  have  pos- 
sessed great  merit  in  their  way,  though  this 
merit  has  been  generally  tinctured  by  flip- 
pancy, and  sometimes  attainted  by  downright 
want  of  taste ;  but  they  fall  far  below  the 
level  of  this  one  great  work  of  fiction, 
"  Vanity  Fair."  It  is  called  "a  novel  with- 
out a  hero."  It  is  scarcely  a  novel  at  all, 
for  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  unity.  Could  we 
regard  **  Dobbins"  as  the  centre  of  interest, 
we  should,  indeed,  secure  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  but  he  is  too  long  removed 
from  the  scene,  and  only  becomes  very 
prominent  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
book.  Its  aim  seems  to  be  to  castigate  the 
follies  and  lighter  vices  of  society.  "  Rebec- 
ca," who  reflects  them  in  an  exaggerated  yet 
pleasant  shape,  is  the  type  of  the  "  sinful 
use  or  abuse  of  this  world,"  which  is  held 
up  to  contempt. 

Thackeray  is,  in  truth,  a  far  more  power- 
f  ul  moralist  than  Dickens ;  he  understands 
grown  men  and  women  better,  at  least  in 
society  ;  of  the  poor,  of  any,  indeed,  beyond 
what  may  be  called  the  privileged  classes, 
ho  has  exhibited  little  cognizance.  Unspar^ 
ingly,  and  yet  lovingly,  has  he  mirrored  all, 
the  conventional  vices  of  modem  life.  Who  ^ 
can  doubt  that  the  life  of  young  "  Osborne," 
as  here  presented  to  us,  is  calculated  to  eflect 
more  extensive  good  among  thoughtless 
youths,  proud  of  their  capacities  for  vice, 
than  might  he  wrought  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  pulpit  orators  ?  Selfishness,  under 
every  guise,  Thackeray  delights  to  hold  up 
to  contempt;  but,  perhaps,  he  has  never 
pilloried  it  with  more  evident  "  gusto"  in  the 
act,  than  in  his  portraiture  of  this  vain  and 
rather  heartless  fast  young  "  Osborne,"  so 
much  admired  by  the  ladies,  boasting  of  his 
"  bonnes  fortunes,"  lighting  cigars  with  love- 
letters,  and  slavishly  imitated  and  followed 
by  the  wonder-struck  youngsters  of  his  regi- 
ment. By  repeated  strokes  of  consummate 
art  almost  the  impossible  is  achieved.  Reck- 
lessness is  made  to  appear  despicable  and 
license  mean.  Well  may  Mr.  Thackeray  re- 
joice in  his  endeavors  to  eflbct  such  ends.  If 
conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
and  love,  we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  they 
shall  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  him  even  here. 
Such  things  carry  with  them  their  "exceed- 
ing great  reward."    The  pathos  of  our  author 


is  very  deep  and  very  sweet,  and  none  the  less 
deep  and  sweet  because  used  with  a  certain 
"  retinue"  and  rcsene  ;  never  "  set  in  for," 
as  it  were,  but  appearing  to  come  unsought 
for,  arising  naturally  and  inevittibly  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  tale,  and  generally  con- 
veyed in  the  most  simple,  phiin,  matter-of- 
fact  language.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  deal 
much  in  the  flowers  of  fancy.  Those  of  sen- 
timent and  thought  spring  spontaneously  and 
constantly  in  his  garden  ;  he  seeks  for  no 
hothouse  plants,  no  exotics,  however  fra- 
grant ;  nothing  is  forced,  nothing  artificial  ;i 
the  very  gravel  which  strews  the  paths  be- 
twixt the  flower-beds  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  lain  there  forever. 

Dickens,  in  music,  would  be  a  combination 
of  "  Meyerbeer"  with  "  Ikllini ;"  that  is,  of 
the  latter*s  simple  melody  with  the  former's 
strong  effects  startling  and  dramatic.  Thacke- 
ray is  more  equable,  perhaps  more  genuine, 
bearing  a  stronger  aflinity  with  "  Mozart." 
And  yet  there  is  the  fairy  lightness  of  "  Men- 
delssohn," in  his  happiest  moments,  to  be 
traced  in  Dickens's  creations  ;  and  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  place  them  beneath  the 
more  thoroughly  self-consistent  "  Vanity 
Fair."  Dickens  certainly  sinks  far  below 
Thackeray  at  times  ;  he  has  done  so  in  the 
greater  part  of  "  Dombey  and  Son  ;"  but  he 
also,  at  tim(!s,  rises  above  him,  and  soars  to 
a  purer  ideal.  Nothing  e(jual  to  Uttle  Paul 
Dombey*s  visit,  and  the  children's  party, 
and  his  subsequent  death-bed  scenes  has,  we 
think,  proceeded  from  Thackeray's  pen.  If 
wo  balance,  then,  these  merits,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  on  which  side  the  balance  pre- 
ponderates. Shall  we  prefer  a  beautiful 
spring  day,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  that 
season  of  youth  and  love,  overclouded  at 
noonday,  but  beauteous  at  its  dawn  and  glo- 
rious at  its  eve  ?  Or  the  genial  happiness  of 
fresh,  sunny,  healthful,  delightful  autumn 
weather — say  in  October — a  frosty  kindli- 
ness in  the  air,  no  raptures  of  delight  from 
bird  or  beast,  but  an  universal  sense  of  health- 
ful enjoyment ;  a  little  haze,  perchance,  now 
and  then,  here  and  there,  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  glorious  day,  leaving  a  sense  of 
deep  content  and  gratitude  behind  it  ?  Both, 
no  doubt,  are  goc^  and  beautiful ;  and  for 
both  may  we  thank  the  Giver  of  good  things. 
But  true  it  is,  that  Dickens  has  more  of 
spring  and  Thackeray  more  of  autumn.  May 
they  long  enjoy  a  sunny  summertidc  I 
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THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  AND  WILLIAM  III. 

1,  J\rSgociaHons  relatives  d  la  Succession  d^Espagne  sous  Louis  XIV,;  ou  Corres- 
pondances,  MemoireSy  et  ActesDiplomatiqueSy  concemant  les  Pretentions  et  PJiv^ne^ 

*  ment  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon  au  Trhne  d^Espagne,  accompagnis  d^un  Texie 
Historique  et  prec6d^s  d^une  Introduction.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Tomes  I — IV. 
1835—42. 

2.  Letters  of  William  IIL  and  Louis  XIV. y  and  of  their  Ministers.  Extracted 
from  the  Archives  of  France  and  England,  and  from  Family  Papers.  Edited 
by  P.  Grimblot.    2.  vols.     1848. 


We  trust  that  among  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  we  shall  not  have  to 
include  the  abandonment  of  the  great  his- 
torical undertaking  of  M.  Mignet,  which  we 
have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
forms  one  of  the  series  known  as  the  "  Ar- 
chives de  France  ;"  the  publication  of  which 
was  set  on  foot  by  M.  Guizot  when  he  held 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  con- 
ception was»  doubtless,  recommended  to  the 
Royalty  of  July,  as  an  engine  for  familiar- 
izing to  the  public  mind  that  revival  of 
family  policy  in  Spain,  which  the  late  dy- 
nasty contemplated  so  long  ago,  which  was 
80  perseveringly  followed  up,  and  which,  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  year,  seemed  nearer 
than  ever  to  a  prosperous  consummation. 
But  the  purely  historical  interest  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  in  the  last  century  does 
not  require  the  adventitious  support  of  eo- 
temporary  politics.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
after  every  allowance  for  its  corrupting  ac- 
cessories, is  one  of  which  European  civiliza- 
tion is  fairly  proud  ;  and  among  its  best 
literary  memorials  we  may  place  this  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  its  diplomacy.  M.  Mignet 
had  proposed  to  give  a  full  history  of  the 
negociations  that  either  directly  or  indirectly 
bore  on  the  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  At  present  he  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  peace  of  N.meguen, 
in  1679. 

M.  Grimblot,  again,  has  given  us  selec 
tions  from  the  correspondence  between  the 
French  and  English  governments  during  the 
attempted  arrangement  of  this  question  by 
the  Partition  Treaties  of  1698  and  1700. 
The  literary  value  of  this  work,  also,  is  very 


great.  Though  its  contents  may  not  sub- 
stantially vary  the  judgments  which  an  at- 
tentive reader  might  have  formed  from  the 
materials  already  published  in  the  Hard- 
wicke'and  other  collections,  yet  it  abounds 
in  new  and  interesting  particulars.  While  it 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  presenting  for 
,the  first  time,  in  an  accessible  and  popular 
form,  a  mass  of  documents  which  will  ena- 
ble every  one  to  appreciate  the  national  im- 
portance of  the  interests  involved  in  that 
great  question,  the  gallantry  with  which 
William  III.  confronted  the  vast  resources 
and  the  disciplined  intelligence  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  (we  grieve 
to  add)  the  indifference  and  ingratitude 
with  which  the  English  people  requited  their 
great  deliverer. 

We  should  not  forget  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that  M.  Grimblot  is  a  foreigner,  publish- 
ing in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  language. 
But  he  has  introduced  the  collection  by  a 
preface,  written  in  a  style  singularly  correct 
and  easy.  It  retains  something  of  that  pic- 
turesque antithesis  and  aptitude  for  general- 
ization which  form  so  attractive  a  peculiarity 
in  contemporary  French  literature;  but  its 
idiomatip  accuracy  would  not  discredit  any 
English  writer,  nor  need  we  expect  to  find 
in  any  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  English  history. . 

The  greater  part  of  the  materials,  now  first 
published  by  him,  are  drawn  from  three  dif- 
ferent sources.  We  have,  first,  the  corres- 
pondence between  Louis  XIV.  and  Marshal 
Boufflers,  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  in  w^hich  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  Partition  Treaty  had 
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been  broached.  The  Bentinck  family  have 
placed  in  M.  Grimblot's  hands  the  confiden- 
tial correspondence  that  passed  between 
William  III.  and  their  ancestor,  the  Earl  of 
Portland  ;  and  no  one  can  peruse  these  let- 
ters without  heartily  sharing  the  editor's 
regret  that  such  a  thorough  justification  of 
an  eminent  public  8er\'ant  should  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  so  long  unknown.  We 
have,  finally,  the  letters,  (originally  trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh,) which  passed  between  William  III. 
and  the  Pensionary  Heiusius. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  period  to  which  these  documents 
refer,  we  must  quote  the  following  admira- 
ble estimate  of  Louis  XIV. 's  diplomatic 
compositions,  with  the  addition  of  M.  Grim- 
blot  s  feeling  and  dignified  allusion  to  the 
very  different  fate  which  in  our  own  day  has 
waited  on  an  attempt  to  imitate  his  policy. 

*'  They  (William  III.*s  correspondence) 
lose  throughout  by  the  side"  of  the  grand, 
brilliant,  and  glowing  style  of  the  dispatches 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
Versailles  in  contrast  with  the  meaner  edifices 
of  Kensington  or  Loo.  In  reading  these 
lengthened  dispatches,  with  their  flowing 
penods,  elaborate  expositions,  and  inexhaust- 
ible meaning,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded 
of  Bossuet.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  State  Papers  were  the  composition  of 
a  secretary.  Written  by  Torcy  from  notes 
taken  in  council,  and  carefully  corrected  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  they  were  read  to  him,  they 
bear  the  mark  of  his  singular  genius  for 
grandeur  and  eclat.  To  be  convinced  that 
to  him  alone  is  the  merit  of  their  production 
to  be  attributed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 

?are  them  with  the  dispatches  written  by 
'orcy  in  his  own  name,  or  even  with  his 
Memoirs ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  secretaries  would  not  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  conveying  the  thoughts  of  their  mas- 
ters. But  it  was  in  some  degree  the  lan- 
guage of  the  period.  The  dispatches  of 
Tallard,  Harcourt,  and  Villars  are  hardly 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet 
they  were  all  military  men,  but  scantily 
educated.  May  we  not  say,  with  M.  Cousin, 
*  Tout  est  grand  dans  un  grand  slide  V 

"  But  if  we  pass  from  the  style  to  the 
kernel  of  the  thought,  the  superiority  ceases 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Louis  XIV.  In  all  their 
ruggedness  the  letters  of  William  III.  have 
a  stamp  of  honesty  which  we  might  seek  in 
vain  in  the  grander  dispatches  of  his  rival. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  proceedings  of  both. 


Frenchman  though  I  be,  I  look  upon  Wil- 
liam III.  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
history;  and  I  willingly  say  with  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  '  a  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam III.  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
tests  by  which  genuine  Whiggism,  as  op- 
posed both  to  Tory  and  Republican  princi- 
ples, has  always  been  recognized.*  Was  it 
not  he,  in  fact,  that  accomplished  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688?  And  this  Revolution,  what 
was  it  but  the  triumph  of  those  principles, 
which  in  the  language  of  our  day  are  styled 
Liberal,  over  those  of  absolute  monarchy — 
the  great  cause,  whose  brilliancy  is  at  times 
eclipsed,  but  cannot  be  extinguished — which 
under  different  names  is  debated  in  every 
land — which,  if  it  must  be  said,  has  been 
triumphed  over  but  yesterday  in  France, 
and  on  which  I  had  fixed  all  my  hopes  and 
thoughts  for  the  welfare  of  my  country. 
Time  was  when  we  were  wont  to  say,  that 
since  France  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
her  Stuarts,  Providence  had  provided  for 
her  a  William  of  Orange,  in  a  prince  whoso 
calamities  I  deplore  too  deeply  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  condemn  him.  I  only  regret  that 
he  had  too  much  before  his  eyes  the  me- 
mory of  his  ancestor,  rather  than  that  of  the 
great  man  whose  career  presents  to  the  gaze 
of  posterity  a  far  different  grandeur  from  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  placing  a  Duke  of 
Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Spain."  {Grimbht, 
I.  xi.)  * 

W  e  are  surprised  that  no  English  writer 
should  have  thought  of  analyzing,  in  its  full 
development,  the  controversy  that  was  in- 
terrupted, rather  than  closed,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  Of  course,  no  Englishman  would 
have  the  same  command  as  M.  Mignet  of 
the  French  State  Paper  Office ;  but  the  ma- 
terials that  already  existed  in  the  published 
correspondence  and  authentic  memoirs  of 
such  statesmen  as  D'Estrades,  Torcy,  Tem- 
ple, Villars,  might  have  been  compressed 
and  generalized  into  what  the  Germans  call 
a  monographie  on  this  subject ;  and  might 
thus  have  given  form  and  method  to  the 
fragments  of  negotiations  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  pages  of  Hume  and 
Lingard ;  and  mi^ht  have  ended  with  that 
systematic  examination  of  the  treaties  of 
1713,  in  which  Lord  Mahon's  work  on  the 
Spanish  Succession  is  so  provokingly  defi- 
cient ;  for  the  cjuestion  has  as  essentially  an 
English  as  a  French  or  European  interest. 
Through  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  while  the  fortunes  of  England 
were  still  trembling  between  absolutism  and 
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constitutional  government,  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  especially  those  which  regarded 
the  Spanish  Succession,  constituted  our  point 
of  attack  with  Catholic  and  Monarcliical 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  invigorating  sympathies  of  a  free 
and  Protestant  Commonwealth  in  Holland. 
They  associated  us  to  the  old  traditional 
policy — a  policy  to  which  even  Charles  I. 
was  true — which  absolutely  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  a  French  viceroy  at  Ant- 
werp or  Ostcnd ;  which  revived  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  Sir  William  Temple  achieved, 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1668,  the  one  credit- 
able act  of  Stuart  diplomacy ;  and  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  genius  and  heroism 
called  forth  in  the  great  war  of  1*102,  All 
the  later  princes  and  statesmen  whom  Eng- 
lish history  has  emphatically  and  deliber- 
ately convicted  of  treason  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  free  monarchy — Charles  II., 
the  Cabal  ministry,  James  II.,  Queen  Anne, 
Bolingbroke — all  were  false  to  us,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  France  and  Spain.  All  the 
names  which  should  be  graven  on  English 
hearts,  and  for  ever  *  frequent  in  our  mouths,* 
the  llepublican  opposition  to  Charles  II.,  the 
Whig  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  William  III., 
Marlborough,  and  Somcrs,  are  now  chiefly 
remembered  in  connection  with  their  brave 
struggle  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the 
European  balance,  and  to  arrest  the  territo- 
rial extension  and  diplomatic  preponderance 
of  France.  With  Louis  XIV.,  again,  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  the  great  business 
of  his  reign.  It  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  his  European  supremacy. 
The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  fii'st 
public  act  in  which  he  personally  intervened : 
and  the  last  great  event  of  his  life  was  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Maritime 
Powers  recognized  his  grandson  as  King  of 
Spain.  We  propose  taking  advantage  of  the 
two  works  before  us  to  sketch  some  of  the 
main  n(»gotiations  which,  from  1660,  the 
yetir  of  the  p]nglish  Restoration,  and  of  Louis 
XI V.'s  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain, 
attended  the  development  of  this  question, 
till  its  settlement  at  Utrecht  in  1713;  one 
year  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  his  claims  to  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  was, 
by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  direct  heir  to  Charles  II. 
M.  Mignet  has  shown  with,  we  think,  need- 
less pains,  that  the  SaUc  law  never  existed 
in  Spain.    We  arc  not  aware,  indeed,  that 


any  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  ever 
pleaded  against  the  Bourbon  line  ;  nor  was 
it  probable  that  such  would  be  the  case; 
for  the  competing  houses  of  Austria,  Bava- 
ria, and  Savoy,  all,  equally  with  France, 
derived  their  claim  through  females  ;  the 
two  former  from  a  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  French  Queen ;  the  latter  from 
Catherine,  the  great  aunt  of  that  princess. 
But  Maria  Theresa's  claim  was  barred  by  a 
renunciation,  executed  on  her  marriage  in 
1660,  of  all  her  rights  to  the  succession; 
and  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  validity 
of  this  act. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty,  Maria 
Theresa  absolutely  and  unconditionally  re- 
nounced all  her  right  to  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance.     In  the  treaty,  as  actu- 
ally signed,  Cardinal  Mazarin  contrived  that 
she  should  renounce  it  "  moyennonf^  (in  con- 
sideration of)  the  dowry  which  Don  Louis 
de  Haro  had  stipulated  should  be  paid  by 
the  Spanish  government.      It  was  agreed, 
by  France,  that  Maria  Theresa  should  lencw 
her  renunciation  immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage.   That  renunciation,  however,  originally 
made  on  the  2d  of  June,  1660,  was  never 
renewed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  the  dowry  should  be  paid  in 
three  instidments — the  first  immediately  after 
the  celebration  of  the  maniage.     But  not 
one  of  these  instalments  was  ever  paid.  Louis 
was  careful  to  insist  on  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  Spain ;  and  to  contrast  it  with   his 
own  exact  observance  of  similar  pecuniary 
engagements.     Each  party  ultimately   tried 
to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  being 
the  first  to  break  the  treaty  ;  but,  on  a  strict 
interpretation,  Louis  seems  to  have  had  the 
best  of  this  dispute.     Subsequently  to  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  certainly  procured 
the  ratification  of  the  renunciation  in  several 
of  the  French  parliaments ;  while  it  does  not 
appear  that  Spain  took  a  bingle  step  to  per- 
form her  part ;  content  to  rely  on  the  general 
accidents  of  the  public  temper,  and,  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Bolingbroke,  "to  sue 
for  empire,  in  JonutL  paiiperu,  at  the  gates  of 
every  court  in  Europe."     The  real  answer  to 
Louis's  claims,  however,  was  that  other  pow- 
ers beside  Spain  were  interested  that   her 
provinces  should  not  become  the  appanage 
of  a  French  prince ;  and  that  all  the  great 
states  of  Europe  had  openly  accepted   the 
renunciation  as  a  bond  fide  guaranty.    Louis, 
indeed,  is  proved  to  have  felt  this,  by  the 
very  pains  he  took,  first,  to  familiarize  the 
English  and  Dutch  statesmen  with  the  idea 
that  the  renunciation  was  originally  invalid  ; 
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and  next,  to  forbid  Colbert  de  Croissy's 
allowing  any  express  ratification  of  the 
Pyrenejin  treaty  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668. 

These  claims,  however,  were  not  put  for- 
ward in  their  entirety  till  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  in  1700.  It  was  on  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.,  the  father  of  that  prince,  in  1665,  that 
Louis  asserted  what  are  known  as  the  Rights 
of  the  Devolution.  These  are  chiefly  found- 
ed, of  course,  on  the  general  invalidity  of 
the  renunciation  ;  but  they  rest  also  on  other 
grounds  ;  and  constitute,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  the  most  shameless  and  flagrant  as- 
sumption of  right  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  European  usurpations. 

It  seems  that  by  a  local  custom  of  inherit- 
ance that  prevailed  among  the  people  of 
Brabant,  the  daughters  of  a  first  marriage 
excluded  the  issue  male  of  a  second.  This 
rule  Louis  XIV.  proposed  to  apply  to  the 
descent,  not  of  private  property,  but  of  em- 
pire and  royal  authority.  In  right  of  his 
wife,  Maria  Theresa,  the  only  child  of  her 
father's  first  wife,  he  accordingly  laid  claim, 
on  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  would 
have  been  a  case  precisely  pamllel  if,  on  the 
death  of  King  George  III.,  his  sons  had 
proposed  to  partition  Kent  into  little  prin- 
cipalities—on  the  plea  that  by  the  custom  of 
gavel-kind  the  private  property  of  intestates 
m  that  locality  was  divided  among  their  chil- 
dren i  We  should  remark,  however,  that 
Louis  XIV.  was  at  that  moment  reigning 
over  Brittany  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law, 
though  that  province  had  come  through 
females  to  the  House  of  Valois;  and  that 
there  the  laws,  not  of  private  descent,  but  of 
sovereign  succession,  had  of  course  been 
altered,  and  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  France.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  ambitious  prince,  who  here 
asserted  the  immutability  of  laws  regulating 
succession,  himself  supported  his  grandson 
in  introducing  the  Salic  law  into  Spain,  and 
personally  confirmed  the  arbitrary  limitations 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Nor  was  it  ever 
pretended  that  the  Flemish  provinces  them- 
selves should  again  descend  among  the 
children  of  Louis  XIV.  on  any  such  principle 
as  that  now  promulgated  by  him ;  or  that 
the  Salic  law,  in  all  its  strictness,  was  not  to  . 
replace  the  momentary  revival  of  this  obso- 
lete custom. 

Extravagant  as  these  pretensions  of  Louis 
XIV.  must  now  appear,  we  shall  have  but 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  advantages 
which  tempted  him  to  their  assertion,  without 


a  glance  at  the  contrast  of  his  position  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  time.  An 
interval  of  repose  had  followed  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde.  It  gave  him  leisure  for  re- 
omiting  his  army,  for  organizing  his  finances, 
for  surrounding  himself  with  such  ministers 
as  Colbert  and  Lionne.  Above  all,  by  a 
steady,  conscientious  application  to  the  rou- 
tine of  business  and  ordinary  official  life,  he 
had  taken  care  to  ensure  his  own  complete 
independence  of  his  nominal  subordinates, 
and  to  show  himself  (if  we  may  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s)  equally  great  as  a 
minister  and  a  king. 

Before  him,  on  the  other  hand,  Europe  lay 
crushed  and  bleeding,  from  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Nowhere  but  in 
France  was  there  unity  of  council  or  energy 
of  action.  The  cabals  which  followed  the 
Restoration  in  England,  and  the  wrong- 
headed  opposition  which  the  Orange  party 
in  Holland  had  kept  up  against  De  Witt  s 
government,  imposed  on  both  those  states 
the  necessity  of  an  humble  and  unambitious 
diplomacy.  Sweden  was  bound  to  France 
by  the  recollections  of  the  late  war,  and  by 
gratitude  for  the  care  with  which  Mazarin 
had  protected  licr  at  Osnaburgh.  Spain  had 
exhausted  the  produce  of  her  American 
mines  by  the  lavish  profusion  of  her  military 
establishments  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Italv,  and  in  Franche  Com  to.  Her 
population,  too,  had  suffered  an  alarming 
diminution  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  equally  pernicious  stream  of  emigra- 
tion that  flowed  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Germany  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  prospects  of  French  supremacy 
in  Europe.  But  Lionne,  a  minister  wliom 
nothing  but  his  master's  prominent  individu- 
ality prevented  from  occupying  a  station  in 
French  history  as  imposing  as  that  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin,  saw  at  once  that  tlie  main 
impediment  to  his  dynastic  policy  wmild  lie 
in  the  possible  union  of  Spain  or  Austria 
with  those  Protestant  powers,  whose  govern- 
ments might  now  and  then  acqui(;sce  in 
French  aggrandizement,  but  whose  people 
had  no  feeling  but  that  of  rooted  antipathy 
for  French  priests,  French  diplomatists, 
French  courtiers,  and  French  mistresses. 
There  were,  also,  English  and  Dutch  states- 
men to  discern  that  the  only  security  for 
European  peace  and  law  lay  in  nillying  the 
Protestant  party  against  France ;  and  in 
urging  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
the  abandonment  of  the  commcicial  and 
religious  jealousies  which  the  Restoration 
had  inherited  from  Cromwell's  govemmont. 
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There  was  much  vacillation  ia  the  conduct, 
and  many  difficulties  in  the  path,  of  these 
statesmen;  but  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
indoctrinating  the  English  people  with  this 
principle.  It  alone  prevented  the  reduction 
of  this  country  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  we  owe 
to  William  and  Temple,  not  only  the  security 
that  enabled  Walpole  to  consolidate  our  con- 
stitutional throne,  and  the  traditions  which, 
after  descending  from  Chatham  to  Charles 
Fox,  were  embraced  by  the  younger  Pitt  in 
his  wisest  and  calmest  years,  but  also  no 
small  portion  of  the  strength  which  carried 
us  through  the  exhausting  conflict  with  Na- 
poleon. 
The  first  attempt  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to 

Sut  in  force  his  claims  is  well  known  to  stu- 
ents  of  the  Neyocialions  d^Estrades;  but 
we  believe  that  before  M.  Mignet,  no  one 
had  given  a  separate  and  authentic  narrative 
of  its  progress.  The  Dutch  Republic,  to 
which  Count  d'JSstrades  was  accredited,  was 
recovering  its  strength  under  the  pacific  ad- 
ministration of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  De 
Witt ;  and  proposals  were  soon  on  foot  for  ad- 
vancing the  northeastern  frontier  of  France, 
as  one  among  the  conditions  of  a  close  alli- 
ance between  the  two  countries.  It  had  long 
been  a  favorite  scheme  with  Dutch  statesmen 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  partition  of 
the  Belgian  provinces  with  some  powerful 
neighbor.  In  1632,  Charles  I.  of  England 
had  received  similar  offers  from  certain  Bel- 
gian malcontents.  It  had  been  contemplated 
by  Richelieu  in  the  Gallo-Dutch  alliance  of 
1635 ;  and  Mazarin  had  directed  his  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Munster  to  treat  with  Spain 
for  a  modification  of  the  same  plan,  on  con- 
dition of  his  withdrawing  the  French  troops 
from  Rousillon  and  Catalonia.  Many  circum- 
stances contributed  at  this  time  to  drive 
Holland  into  the  French  alliance.  The  quar- 
rel with  Spain  was  still  too  recent  to  admit 
of  cordial  co-operation  against  any  but  a 
very  obvious  danger.  The  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  who  formed  the  permanent 
opposition  to  De  Witt,  were  habitually  dis- 
posed to  lean  on  England ;  and  our  envoy. 
Sir  George  Downing,  though  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  singular  ability,  had  the  bad  judg- 
ment to  enter  into  cabals  against  a  govern- 
ment which  he  supposed  accessible  to  French 
sympathies;  till  he  ended  by  adding  the 
certainty  of  private,  to  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic ar.imosity.  Louis  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  offer  his  dangerous  protection ; 
and  heartily  entering  into  De  Witt's  views, 
jMoposed  &Q  active  concert,  to  take  place  on 


the  death  of  Philip  IV.  D'Estrades  was 
commissioned  cautiously  to  insinuate,  and 
gradually  to  develope,  the  Devolution  claims ; 
but,  fortunately  for  his  country  and  his  fame, 
De  Witt  began  to  take  alarm,  and  to  retreat 
from  so  embarrassing  an  intimacy.  The 
project,  which  at  one  time  had  seemed  oa 
the  point  of  conclusion,  was  forthwith  drop- 
ped ;  and,  though  the  understanding  between 
France  and  Holland  remained  unimpaired, 
Louis  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  prosecu- 
tion^ of  his  claim,  till  the  crisis  which  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.  would  inevitably  bring 
about. 

It  did  not  arrive  till  four  years  after.    The 
inglorious  reign  of  Philip  IV.  ended  in  1665 ; 
but  the  King  of  France  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  the  first  Dutch  war  against  Eng- 
land, and  he  did  not  choose,  before  peace 
was  concluded,  to  alarm  his  allies  in  Holland 
with  an    application    for    their    assistance. 
Philip's  whole  life  had  been  a  succession  of 
defeat,  insult,  deception,  and  mortification. 
While  France  was  growing  in  unity,  in  wealth, 
and  in  diplomatic  influence,  the  vast  fabric  of 
the  Spanish  empire  was  silently  sinking,  un- 
der the  joint  influence  of  foreign  aggression 
and  internal  disease.     Round  every  branch 
of   the  public  service,  round  almost  every 
public  man,  there  was  perseveringly  woven 
the  insidious  web  of  French  intrigue.     The 
diplomacy,  even  of  Absolutist  France,   may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  any  parallel  to  the 
elaborate  treachery  which  was  now  en^loyed 
to  precipitate  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy. 
Cabals  were  industriously  fomented  in  the 
Belgian  towns ;  sham  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot;   and  offers   of   French   protection 
were  shamelessly  paraded,  with  the  view  of 
nipping  every  project  that  held  out  a  chance 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  Peninsula.     The 
seed  could  not  have  been  sown  on  a  more 
favorable  soil.     Even  in  1668,  when  the  war 
of  the  Devolution  was  at  its   height,   the 
Spanish  dowagers  at  Brussels  never  ceased 
to  marvel  how  a  King  who  had  married  an 
Infanta  could  behave  so  harshly  to  them ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  grandees  that 
only  two  precarious  and  unhealthy  lives  stood 
in  the  way  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  them   un- 
willing to  scrutinize  too  jealously  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  ambassador  who  might  soon 
be  the  representative  of  their  own  sovereign. 

The  peace  of  Breda  (166Y)  brought  with 
it  the  coveted  opportunity ;  and  French 
troops  instantly  moved  into  Flanders  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims  which,  according  to  the 
Dcvolutionary  theory,  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.  had  opened  to  Louis  in  these  provinces. 
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At  once  the  Spanish  court  awoke  from  its 
sleep,  to  learn  that  at  Lisbon,  too,  French 
diplomacy  had  achieved  its  usual  triumph ; 
that  the  patience  which  had  labored  for  such 
a  consummation,  through  seven  tedious  years, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  masterly  decision 
which  now  hurried  these  intrigues  to  their 
close ;  that  the  Abbe  St.  Romain  had  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  between  Portugal  and  Louis 
XIV. — the  Prince  who  had  sworn  at  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  give  no  assistance, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  Portugal,  and  whose 
energies  were  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  task 
of  keeping  Austria,  by  threats  and  bribes, 
to  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  observance  of 
similar  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Munster. 

The  shock  of  the  French  arms  vibrated 
through  Europe.  Bavaria  and  Branden- 
burgh,  even  Poland  and  Sweden,  were 
alarmed,  and  the  diplomacy  which  had  in 
some  sort  prepared  the  various  courts  for  the 
present  movement  was  again  exerted  to  pre- 
vent their  uniting  to  oppose  it.  We  wish 
that  it  were  in  our  power  to  follow  M.  Mignet 
through  the  steps  by  which  M.  Gravel,  at 
Ratisbon,  won  over  the  Diet  to  refuse  its 
guaranty  to  the  Spanish  fiefs  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  while  M.  de  Grcmonville,  at  once  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  negotiator  of 
his  day,  succeeded  in  alternately  bribing  and 
bullying  the  government  of  Vienna,  first  into 
^  toleration  of  the  French  policy,  and  next 
into  an  eventual  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
the  Spanish  dominions.  But  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  concluding 
stages  of  this  drama  forbids  our  pausing. 
On  England  and  Holland,  as  Lionne  had 
long  ago  foreseen,  the  present  deliverance  of 
Spain  was  to  depend. 

M.  de  Ruvigny  had  been  dispatched  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Charles  XL  by  the 
bait  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  But  Cla- 
rendon, on  whose  personal  influence  and 
friendship  the  French  envoy  had  relied,  was 
falhng  from  power,  before  a  furious  attack, 
in  which  the  republican  opposition  and  the 
most  infamous  dependents  of  the  Stuart  fam- 
ily had  combined.  The  French  alliance  had 
always  been  favored  by  the  old  Cavalier 
party  ;  and  it  was  about  to  suffer  from  the 
unpopularity  of  their  chief.  Several  of  the 
new  ministers  had  also  been  drawn  off  from 
France  by  the  relations  which  they  kept  up 
with  the  an ti- monarchical  sections  of  parlia- 
ment. Buckingham  had  coqueted  with  the 
Presbyterians;  Arlington  had  married  Ma- 
demoiselle Bevarwaert,  a  Dutch  lady,  and 
had  once  served  as  ambassador  in  Spain. 

voKxvL  Nam.  26 


By  a  fortunate  chance,  this  important  crisis 
found  in  Sir  William  Temple  a  man  who  had 
already  read  and  thought  much  on  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, as  a  bulwark  for  central  Europe. 
Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  have  rested 
on  his  personal  activity  and  resolution.  For, 
the  weak  and  extravagant  Charles  II.  waa 
to  all  appearance  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  subjection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
lofty  capacity  of  Louis.  But  Temple  allowed 
no  time  for  tergiversation.  De  Witt,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  as  eager  to  break  through 
the  meshes  in  which  D*Estrades  had  involv- 
ed him.  The  triple  alliance  was  completed 
by  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  two  other 
Protestant  powers  ;  and  Louis  was  forced  to 
remain  satisfied  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
advance  of  his  north-eastern  frontier,  leaving 
to  Spain  Franche  Comt6  and  what  remained 
of  Belgium. 

The  Spanish  Succession  was  not  again  se- 
riously agitated  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  interval  had  swept  away  nearly  an  en- 
tire generation.  Except  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  scarcely  one  among  the  soldiers 
and  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century 
survived  to  carry  this  question  to  its  dose 
in  the  eighteenth.  D*Estrades  was  gone; 
and  Lionne  and  Turennc.  DcWitt  had  perish- 
ed by  the  madness  of  a  ferocious  mob  ;  and 
Temple,  far  from  diplomatic  strife,  was  drag- 
ging out  his  last  years  in  sickness  an4  do- 
mestic sorrow.  Nor  had  time  made  less 
havoc  of  national  interests  than  among  pub- 
lic men.  In  1672  the  storm  of  French  arms 
broke  over  Holland ;  and,  by  1689,  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Chambres  de  Reunion  had 
roused  all  Europe  to  resist  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France  by  conquest  in  time  of  peace. 
Providentially,  the  English  revolution  was 
already  consummated  ;  and  this  time  our 
weight  was  thrown  firmly  into  the  Protest- 
ant scale. 

M.  Grimblot's  book,  of  which  we  shall  now 
avail  ourselves,  opens  with  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697.  It  has  been  said  (but  the  reverse 
is  proved  by  this  publication)  that  even  during 
the  conferences  that  preceded  it,Marshal  Bou^ 
flers  and  Lord  Portland  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  peacefully  settling  the  rival 
claims  to  Spain.  The  proposals  afterwards 
made  were,  as  is  well  known,  frustrated  for 
a  time  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavari:i,  for  whom  the  bulk  of  the  succes- 
sion was  designed ;  but  they  finally  termina- 
ted in  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty  ;  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  withoat 
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issue,  the  Italian  provinces  were  to  go  to  the 
Dauphin ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  se- 
cond son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  to 
have  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  ^Netherlands. 
This  scheme  was,  for  some  time,  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  on  record.  It  was  a  pts-aller ; 
and  an  unsuceessful  one.  Its  execution  would 
have  secured  to  France  advantages  which 
she  had  solemnly  renounced  ;  and  yet  by  its 
failure  we  were  both  duped  and  injured.  In 
either  case  we  alienated  an  ancient  ally  ;  and 
we  became  the  instruments  of  aggrandizing 
a  power  with  which  we  had  just  ceased  to 
wage  an  expensive  and  unprofitable  contest. 
But  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  far  the  ablest  an- 
tagonist of  the  Partition  Treaty,  declared, 
long  afterwards,  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  other  course  to  take,  and  we  believe 
that  every  reader  of  M.  6rimblot*s  book  will 
now  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  good 
faith  of  the  French  King  was  indeed  but  a 
poor  reliance  ;  yet  it  was  better  to  ti-ust  to 
that,  than  to  allow  France  to  take  unopposed 
possession  of  the  empire  of  Charles  II.  To 
the  only  other  alternative — that  of  anticipa- 
ting the  War  of  the  Succession,  by  concluding 
a  Partition  Treaty  with  Austria  and  Holland, 
and  preparing  such  a  force  as  might  compel 
Louis  to  recede  from  his  prey — there  were 
two  insuperable  objections.  The  first  lay  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  Austrian  court.  Of 
the  second,  we  must  make  the  humiliating 
avowal,  that  it  lay  in  the  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
few  years  later,  we  nobly  redeemed  our  error ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  perseverance  of  a  des- 
potic monarch  had  fairly  beaten  that  of  a  free 
people.  England  was  utterly  appalled  at  the 
interminable  vista  of  armaments  and  nego- 
tiations which  the  Spanish  Succession  opened 
out  before  her.  Parliament  and  the  Press 
colored  their  langwigc  with  the  apologies  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  would  cheat  themselves  into 
the  abandonment  of  a  didicult  duty.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  say,  that  it  signified  little 
whether  an  Austrian  or  a  Frenchman  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  as  his  new  posi- 
tion would  soon  prevent  the  future  King 
from  being  anything  but  a  Spaniard.  The 
popular  view  was  aided  by  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  a  standing  army.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion tiUnT  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  the  forces 
in  England  were  reduced  to  10,000  men. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  Parliament,  that 
met  in  the  end  of  1608,  was  to  bring  them 
down  to  7,000.  In  spite  of  the  king  s  exer- 
tions, the  spring  of  1G09  saw  his  Dutch 
Guards  dismissed — "the  chivalry  of  Protest- 
antism," Mr.  Hallom  indignantly  eiclaims. 


"  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  had  lost  all 
but  their  swords  in  a  cause  that  we  deemed 
our  own."  While  William  felt  a  good  under- 
standing with  France  to  be  at  this  moment  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity,  it  is  plain  that,  at 
every  step  of  the  negotiation,  he  was  alive  to 
the  insecurity  of  his  footing.  His  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  his  self-denying  patriotism 
shine,  with  singular  purity,  in  his  struggles 
to  make  the  best  of  his  disastrous  position  ; 
even  when,  as  at  Steinkirk  or  Seneffe,  the 
finest  generalship  .could  only  diminish  the 
consequences  of  a  certain  defeat.  At  the 
risk  of  alarming  Spain  and  alienating  Aus- 
tria, he  made  the  best  terms  in  his  power 
with  France  ;  and  relied  on  ensuring  Louis's 
good  faith  by  entrusting  him  with  the  charge  of 
procuring  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  the 
proposals  for  a  general  European  settlement. 

The  representative  of  France  at  Vienna, 
was  the  Marquis,  afterwards  the  Marshal, 
Villars — himself  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  respectable  illustrations  of  the  grand 
nick.  With  very  small  resources  of  for- 
tune, Villars  had  earned  every  step  of  his 
promotion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  secretary  Lon- 
vois ;  whose  wayward  dislikes  had  to  the 
last  been  strong  enough  to  cripple  the  great 
Conde  and  Turenne.  He  had  flattered  no 
mistresses,  and  crouched  to  no  confessors. 
In  his  first  campaign  in  1672,  he  had  heen 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish himself  in  every  branch  of  a  soldier's 
duty,  than  for  the  gallantry  with  which  he 
risked  his  person  on  every  desperate  assault. 
"  Wherever  the  guns  are  playmg,"  said  the 
king,  *'  that  little  fellow  is  sure  to  rise  from 
the  earth  at  the  very  spot."  In  1683,  Vil- 
lars had  been  sent  to  Munich  on  the  deli- 
cate mission  of  detaching  Bavaria  from  Aus- 
tria ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  en- 
joined  not  to  compromise  France  with  the 
latter  power.  On  his  return  from  a  second 
mission,  he  had  met  with  dangers  scarcely 
contemplated  in  the  routine  of  diplomatic 
service.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  massa- 
cred in  a  rising  of  the  peasants  at  Bregents, 
on  the  Rhine.  On  arriving  at  B4Ie  he  lonnd 
the  gates  shut  against  hiro,  and  almost  killed 
himself  by  a  fall  into  the  moat  round  the 
town.  "  But  the  star  of  M.  de  Villars,"  as, 
on  his  reappearance  at  Versailles,  his  master 
graciously  observed,  "  had  not  risen  to  set 
m  a  Swiss  ditch." 

Villars  found  the  Imperial  ministers  pro- 
testing, with  all  the  pride  of  Castile,  againat 
the  indignity  of  the  Partition  Treaty ;  but 
forward  in  their  advances  towards  a  sepa- 
rate negotiation  between  France  and  Austiia. 
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The  Spanish  ambassador  himself  was  far 
from  discouraging  the  latter  project ;  and 
had  the  inconceivable  impudence  to  enter- 
tain the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna  with  con- 
temptuous parallels  between  the  august  le- 
gitimacy of  the  continental  monarchies,  and 
the  mushroom,  mercantile  establishments  at 
London  and  the  Hague.  M.  Hope,  the 
Dutch  resident,  was  alarmed  at  this  growing 
intimacy  ;  but  as  far  as  the  French  legation 
at  Vienna  was  concerned,  the  Maritime  Pow- 
ers had  no  cause  to  complain.  Louis  had 
taken  just  measure  of  the  Austrian  court. 
He  had  plumbed  and  fathomed  all  the  depths 
of  its  sloth,  its  pride,  its  meanness,  and  in- 
capacity. He  knew  that  the  Emperor  was 
less  adroit  than  himself,  and  quite  as  faith- 
less ;  and  so,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
offers  made  to  Vilhirs,  he  persisted  in  cul- 
tivating his  own  interests  at  Madrid  and 
London. 

We  need  not  be  detained  by  the  famous 
catastrophe  which  Louis  had  prepared  for 
the  discomfiture  of  all  these  schemes ;  the 
triumph  of  llarcourt  at  Madrid  ;  the  memo- 
rable Council  with  which  St.  Simon  has  made 
us  so  familiar,  where  Madame  de  Maintenon 
overthrew  the  scruples  which  still  lingered 
in  the  mind  of  Louis,  by  exclaiming,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  dynastic  absolutism,  **  What 
has  the  Due  d'Anjou  done,  sire,  that  you 
should  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance  ?"  nor 
by  the  stately  ceremonial  which  attended 
the  young  monarch  at  Versailles ;  nor  by  the 
pageant  which  escorted  him  to  the  Bidassoa. 
hut  we  shall  not  understand  tlie  conduct  of 
Engliind  at  this  crisis  unless  we  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  our  own  domci^tic  politics. 

Although  the  English  revolution  had  been 
carried  by  a  union  of  many  parties,  the  char- 
acter of  that  movement  had  been  too  essen- 
tially Whig — it  had  reflected  too  faithfully 
the  authors  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the 
victims  of  a  long  unsuccessful  opposition, 
not  to  throw  the  government,  for  a  time, 
and  with  a  few  personal  exceptions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whig  party.  They  had  gov- 
erned generally  well,  and  always  honestly ; 
above  all,  they  had  governed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  institutions  they  were  culled  on  to  ad- 
minister, and  had  shown  no  backsliding  on 
the  great  question  which  united  the  Liberal 
England  of  that  day.  They  had  suj)ported 
the  Diissenting  interest  at  homo ;  and  man- 
fully resisted  the  head  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem on  the  Continent.  Tin;  remnant  of  the 
Tories,  purged  of  avowed  Jacobites,  held, 
meanwhile,  their  principles  of  high  monarchy 
necessarily  in  abeyance.    They  were  restrict- 


ed to  the  task  of  criticising  and  discrediting 
a  government  upon  which  there  rested  the 
most  arduous  of  all  responsibilities,  that  of 
guiding  a  nation  through  a  revolution.  And 
they  labored  zealously  in  their  vocation.  It 
was  easy  to  make  the  land  tax  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  future  October  Club ;  all  of  them, 
as  sings  Barry  Cornwall — 

**  Right,  jolly  squires,  with  brains  made  dear 
By  the  irresistible  streogth  of  beer.** 

It  was  easy  to  declaim  against  a  war  expen- 
diture in  time  of  peace  ;  to  contrast  the  ad- 
vocacy by  the  Whigs  of  a  standing  army 
with  the  opposition  of  their  grandfathers  to 
Charles  I.  The  unpopularity  thus  ferment- 
ed, steadily  increased  till  William  actually 
prepared  to  abdicate  his  ungrateful  charge. 
When  he  gave  up  this  idea,  he  attempted  t6 
rid  himself  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  to  bind  the  Tories  over  to  the  con- 
stitution, by  bringing  them  into  office.  A 
few  months  later  the  nation  began  to  sigh 
for  the  administration  they  had  lost — and 
their  sovereign,  accordingly,  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Godolphin,  the  new  Tory  lord  trea- 
surer, was  replaced  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
But  in  little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
change.  King  William  was  laid  in  Heniy 
VII/s  Chapel ;  and  Godolphin  resumed  his 
office  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Tories  had  habitually  been  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  projects  of  the  cooit 
which  was  sheltering  the  banished  Stuarts 
with  the  superb  hospitality  of  St.  Germain. 
But  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  respect  paid 
to  any  policy  which  is  recognized  as  embody- 
ing the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  English 
nation  ;  we  will  add,  too,  that  it  illustrates 
the  habitual  fairness  and  moderation  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen — that,  except  in  the  case  of 
Bolingbroke,  in  1711,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1791,  Tory  governments  have  been  gener- 
ally more  anxious  to  curb  their  supporters, 
than  to  attack  their  opponents.  They  have 
been  either  not  bold  enough,  or  not  wicked 
enough,  to  answer  the  demands  made  on 
them  for  energy  and  strong  action.  The 
responsibilities  uf  opposition  have  often  sat 
too  lightly  on  them  ;  but  in  office,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  true  to  their  coun- 
try, rather  than  to  their  consistency.  Go- 
dolphin's  administration  was  obedient  to  thb 
tendency.  Lord  Rochester,  it  is  true,  at  the 
head  of  the  ultra-Tories,  showed  himself 
eager,  if  he  could  not  prevent  a  war,  al 
least  to  cripple  its  prosecution,  by  coupling 
it  with  an  affront  to  the  foreign  refugees  in 
the  English  service.    But  Oodolphiirs  per- 
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sonal  friendship  for  Marlborough  bound  his 
colleagues  to  the  man  who,  in  all  Europe, 
was  best  fitted  to  appreciate  our  relations 
with  the  continent    The  recognition,  too,  by 
Louis,  of  the  Pretender,  as  King  of  England, 
had  roused  a  strong  burst  of  national  indig- 
nation ;  and  now,  though  gradually  and  with 
hesitation,   the  cabinet  prepared   for  war. 
Already,   a  few  days  before  the  death   of 
James  IL,  William  had  concluded  the  treaty 
of  the  Hague  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
States.     It  is  important  to  notice  the  pro- 
visions of  this  instrument,  not  only  as  the 
basis  of  the  war  which  followed,  but  because 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  con- 
aidenng  the  subsequent  negotiations.     We 
agreed  to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
the  Emperor,   especially   in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  Italy.     7%e  West 
Indies  were  reserved  for  the  Maritime  Powers, 
Germany,  again,  had  seldom  been  dbpos- 
ed  so  favorably  for  union  against  France. 
The  Electorate  of  Brandenburgh  depended 
on  the  Emperor  for  its  transmutation  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia ;  and  there  existed 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  bound 
itself,  in  case  of  a  dispute  on  the  Spanish 
Succession,  to  support  Leopold  with  8,000 
men.     Hanover  was  secured  by  the  creation 
in  its  favor  of  a  ninth  electorate,  and   the 
hand  of  an  archduchess.     The  claims  of  the 
Prince  of  Conti  on  Poland  ensured  the  ac- 
<cession  of  Augustus  I.  to  the  Grand  Alliance. 
The  mass  of  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  dynasty  was  formidable  enough 
to  suspend  even  the  immemorial  rivalry  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden;  the   first  of  these 
states  joined  the  Maritime  Powers  by  the 
treaty  of  Odensee  (1701),  and  i\\e  latter  by 
that  of  the  Hague  (1703). 

War  was  scarcely  proclaimed,  when  the 
few  allies  of  France  began  successively  to 
desert  her.  Portugal,  the  earliest  power  to 
recognize  Philip  V.,  had  concluded,  in  1701, 
an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  which 
provided  with  ludicrous  minuteness  for  the 
distribution  of  the  conquests  to  be  made  from 
England  in  the  event  of  a  war.  But  this  was 
reversed  by  the  negotiations  which  termina- 
ted in  the  Methuen  treaty.  Even  Victor 
Amadscus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  desultor  bcl- 
lorumj  after  marrying  one  daughter  to  Fene- 
lon's  pupil,  the  promising  and  shortlived 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  to  the  young 
King  of  Spain,  was  not  ashamed  to  brave  the 
contempt  of  Europe  by  offering  his  services 
'  to  the  Allies!  and  a  peculiar  interest  attaches 
in  our  history  to  this  accession,  for  it  resulted 
n  the  treaty  of  Cressentin,  negotiated  by 


Mr.  Hill  in  1704,  by  which  the  English  crown 
gave  its  guaranty — a  guaranty  still  appeal- 
ed to  —  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Vaudois  Protestants. 

The  war  began  in  1702  ;  and  for  five 
years  France  gallantly  maintained  an  almost 
single-handed  conflict  with  Europe — on  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Rhine. 
But  in  the  year  1706,  the  great  disaster  of 
Ramillies  brought  overtures  for  peace.  We  can 
pretend  to  give  no  analysis  of  the  everlasting 
proposals,  negotiations,  ratifications  and  rejec- 
tions, which  make  Torcy's  Memoirs,  with  all 
their  invaluable  minuteness  of  detail,  one  of 
the  most  unreadable  books  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. We  shall  rather  endeavor  so  to 
group  the  various  stages  of  discussion,  that 
the  reader  may  carry  away  some  scanty  idea 
of  the  main  points  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  the  Allies. 

These  negotiations  were  four  in  number ; 
the  first  was  opened  in  1706,  through  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     The  offers 
made  by  Louis  excited  the  alarm  of  the  con- 
federates.    He  proposed  that  Philip  V.,  or 
France  m  his  name,  should  cede  to  the  House 
of  Austria  whichever  half  of  the  Spanish  in- 
heritance the  Allies  might  decide  on — either 
Spain  and  the  Indies— or  the  Italian  prov- 
inces :  these  overtures  were  at  once  rejected. 
A  loud  cry  was  raised,  we  think,  unjustly, 
against  this  rejection.     Dr.  Hare,  in  one  of 
his  very  sensible  Letters  to  a  Tory  Member,* 
clearly  pointed  out  the  intention  of  disuniting 
the  Allies  by  means  of  the  alternative.     It 
was  obviously  the  interest  of  the  Maritime 
Powers,  that  Spain  and  the  Indies  should 
fall  to  a  connection  of  the  exclusively  conti- 
nental House  of  Austria ;  rather  than  that 
such  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  naval 
power,  already  so  considerable,  of  France. 
It  was  as  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  by  standing  out  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Italian  provinces,  to  consolidate 
the  disunited  appanages  of  her  family,  and 
secure  the  battle-ground  of  the  Milanese. 
Nor,  in   times  when   Livio   Odeschalchi,    a 
Pope's  nephew,  was  conspicuous  enough  to 
compete  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  was  the 
vast  influence  to  be   overlooked,   which  a 
Catholic  power,  in  possession  of  Lombardy, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  would  be  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise over  or  through  the  Holy  See.     As  it 
was,  even  the  slight  consideration  given  to 
the   alternative   was  followed   by   injurious 


•  Quot«d  at  length  in  Tindal,  zvi.  810. 
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effects.  From  that  moment,  Austria  deter- 
mined to  make  sure  at  least  of  Italy.  The 
Terj  next  winter  was  memorable  for  the 
capitulation,  by  which,  without  the  privity  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  20,000  French  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of 
Lombardy.  These  troops  arrived  in  Spain 
in  time  to  reinforce  Berwick's  army  at  Al- 
manza,  and  to  share  in  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  The  next 
summer  too,  the  siege  of  Toulon  failed,  main- 
ly from  the  absence  of  General  Dhaun's 
contingent  on  an  expedition  against  Naples. 

Bolingbroke  always  censured  the  English 
government  for  not  having  closed  with  tli€se 
proposals.  He  compares  them  with  the 
objects  of  the  treaty  of  1701,  which  certain- 
ly contained  no  stipulation  for  securing  the 
entire  Spanish  monarchy  to  Austria.  But 
he  forgot  that  it  provided  for  indemnifying 
England  and  Holland  in  the  West  Indies; 
which,  by  this  scheme,  were  to  be  ceded  as 
an  integral  item  of  either  the  French  or  Aus- 
trian portion. 

For  two  years  more  the  war  went  on  ; 
and  every  where  but  in  Spain,  the  Sun  of  the 
Bourbons  (for  such  was  the  device  assumed 
by  Louis,  with  the  vaunting  motto  nee  pluri- 
bua  iinpar)  was  ecHpscd.  Naples  was  re- 
duced ;  Villars  was  driven  behind  the  Rhine ; 
Oudenarde  was  lost.  Lille,  Sardinia,  Minorca, 
fell  successively.  One  after  another,  the  few 
allies  that  still  remained  to  France,  were 
crushed  or  silenced.  Maximilian  Emmanuel 
of  Bavaria  had  been  stripped  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  degraded  from  his  rank  as  First 
Elector  of  the  Empire.  The  Gonzagas  were 
driven  from  Mantua.  The  fall  of  Bologna 
compelled  Clement  XI.  to  recognize  the 
Archduke  as  King  of  Spain. 

The  winter  of  1708-9  fell  with  terrible 
severity  on  France.     At  Paris,  in  one  night, 
the  Seine  was  frozen  bO   hard  that  people 
could  pass  on  foot  from  bank  to  bank.     The 
provinces  had  already  suffered  from  scarcity ; 
and  now,  the  intense  cold,  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  thaw,  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of 
the  next  year's  harvest.     As  spring  returned, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  rigorous  season 
had   been  fatal  to  e>cn  the  most  sheltered 
and  most  fertile  districts — to  the  olive  plan- 
tations of  Languedoc,  to  the  vineyards  of  the 
Rlione,  to  the  rich  southern  vegetation,  the 
jessamines  and  orange -gardens  of  Toulon  and 
Hieres.  Contagious  diseases,  suddenly  break- 
ing out  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  and  the  Invalides, 
announced  that  the  scourge  of  pestilence  was 
to  be  added  to  that  of  famine.     Voltaire  has 
forcibly  depicted  the  penury  that  compelled 


even  the  silken  courtiers  of  Versailles  to  ani- 
mate the  people  by  a  show  of  economy  and 
retrenchment.     The  king  sold  his  ^old  plate. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  set  the  fashion  of 
eating  oat-cakes  instead  of  bread.    The  popu- 
lation too  was  exhausted.  The  ban  and  the  ar- 
riere-ban had  long  since  been  called  out.  In  this 
extremity  Louis  selected  the  President  De 
Rouill^  to  bear  fresh  proposals  to  the  Allies. 
The  way  for  a  second  accommodation  had 
been  opened  by  one  Pettekum,  a  personage 
who  perpetually  reappears  in  these  negotia- 
tions as  a  kind  of  amicus  cyria,  and  whose 
suggestions  and  good  offices  scarcely  met 
with  the  return  that  their  busy  diligence  de- 
served.    The  days  were  no  more  when  Lows 
exacted  the  rigid  observance  of  every  diplo- 
matic formality  ;  and  nothing  more  remarka- 
bly illustrates  his  weariness  of  the  war  than 
his   dispensing  with  even  common  security 
for  the  credentials  of  the  Dutch  commission- 
ers.    They,  on  their  part,  insisted  on  the 
strictest  secrecy.     They   even   refused   (as 
Torcy  tells  us)  to  inform  Rouille,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  Antwerp,  to  what  place  he  was  to 
betake  himself  for  the  negotiation.    At  length 
he  was  apprised,  that  on  the  17th  of  March 
he  would  find  in  the  village  of  Streydensas, 
near  Moerdyck,  two  men,  of  whose  nanies 
even  Pettekum,  his  informant,  was  ignorant. 
They  turned  out  to  be  MM.  Buys  and  Van 
der  Dussen,  the  Pensionaries  respectively  of 
Amsterdam  and  Tergow.     The  conferences 
were  subsequently   removed   to  Bodegravc 
near  the  Hague.     The  offers  which  Rouill6 
was  empowered  to  make,  were  a  considera- 
ble advance  on  those  of  1706.     Louis  now 
consented  to  cede  the  whole  Spanish  monar- 
chy, with  the  exception  of  Sicily  and  Naples ; 
and   it  is    remarkable,   that    he    expressly 
authorized  Rouille  to  pledge  him  to  produce 
Philip  of  Anjou's  consent  to  this  arnvnge- 
ment.*     But  he  had  not  riven  up  his  attempt 
to  separate  the  Allies.     This  was  evident  on 
the   face  of  the  proposals.     Their  general 
character  was  that  of  concession  to  Holland 
of  great  commercial  advantages ;  and  rcs'ist- 
ance,  especially,  to  the  claims  of  the  German 
powers.     The   Dutch   were  urged  to  close 
with   these  terras,  and  to  sign  a  separate 
peace.     They  held  out  resolutely ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  could  scarcely  help  doing  so,  for 
the  conferences  had  become  generally  known, 
and,  while  the  weaker  allies  were  alarmed  at 
the  possible  abandonment  of  their  interests. 
Eugene   and  Marlborough  received  regular 

*  Tow,  1 148,  (in  vol.  Ixvil  of  the  Collection  edit- 
ed by  MM.  Petitot  and  Monmerqu^.) 
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reports  from  the  Commissioners.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  winter  was  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  the  Dutch  declared  they 
durst  not  make  any  proposal  of  an  armistice. 

Rouill6's  dispatch,  containing  the  terms 
of  the  Allies,  was  read  at  Versailles  in  full 
council  on  the  28th  of  April. 

There  were  present,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Chamillart,  and 
Desmarais,  the  same  statesmen  who  had 
formed  the  Council  which,  nine  years  before, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  engaging  in  this 
disastrous  contest.  We  are  told  that  Beau- 
viUiers  and  the  Chancellor  Pontchartrain, 
addressing  Chamillart,  the  Minister  of  War, 
urged  him  to  declare  whether  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  were  not  reduced  so  low,  as 
to  make  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  burst 
into  tears,  as  Beauvillicrs  cited  m  detail  the 
miseries  of  France.  It  was  determined  to 
cede  everything;  reserving  for  Philip  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  only.  But  as  no  time 
was  lost  in  correspondence,  Torcy,  the  For- 

X  Minister,  with  the  unselfish  devotion 
)h  has  been  the  glory  of  Frenchmen  of 
every  party  and  under  every  regime,  offered 
to  go  to  the  Hague,  and  undertake  the 
thankless  office  of  personally  conducting  a 
negotiation,  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
was  to  connect  every  one  involved  in  it  with 
recollections  of  their  country's  deepest  hu- 
miliation. 

He  reached  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of 
May;  but  the  business  of  the  conferences 
was  scarce  begun  till  the  18th,  when  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  returned  from  Lon- 
don. On  most  of  the  points  which  Kouill6 
had  referred  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  Torcy 
made  concession  after  concession.  At  last 
the  Allies  dehvered  their  ultimatum  in  the 
instrument,  which  has  become  famous  by 
the  name  of  the  'Preliminaries  of  the  Hague.' 
Their  chief  points  were,  1.  The  perpetual 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  whole 
Spanish  inheritance.  2.  The  satisfaction  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  by  the  cession 
of  Kehl,  Strasburgh,  and  Brisach ;  and  the 
German  interpretation  of  the  article  upon 
Alsace  in  the  treaty  of  Munster.  3.  A 
revision  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  regarding  the  religion  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. 4.  The  security  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  En^^land.  5.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  Dutch,  in  the  shape  of  barrier  towns 
and  of  commercial  advantages.  But,  by  the 
3 7th  preliminary,  the  suspension  of  arms 
was  to  depend  on  the  complete  execution  of 
these  proposals,  by  the  actual  expulsion  of 


Philip  from  the  Spanish  territory.  Failing- 
this,  the  war  was  to  recommence.  This  is 
the  article  on  which  Louis's  refusal  to  ratify 
the  preliminaries  was  chiefly  based ;  and 
there  have  been  many  attacks  on  the  alleged 
absurdity  of  making  France,  exhausted  as 
she  was,  responsible  for  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

But  no  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
absolute  dependence  in  which  Louis-  XIV. 
held  his  court  and  family  can  seriously  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
ensure  Philip  V.'s  abdication.  It  is  possible, 
and,  we  think  probable,  that  Castile  would 
not  have  submitted  to  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke; but  as  far  as  Philip  is  personally 
concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  serious 
doubt.  The  Memoirs  of  Noailles  are  full  of 
details,  which  show  that  Louis's  influence 
over  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  in  their 
most  domestic  arrangements,  was  as  all-per- 
vading as  if  PhiHp  had  never  left  Versailles. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  progress  of  these 
very  conferences,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  summoned  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  infant  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
as  next  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Does 
any  one  suppose,  that  without  the  instiga- 
tion of  Louis,  it  would  ever  have  been  re- 
ported, that  in  the  event  of  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  Allies,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
would  exchange  his  Marshal's  b(iton  for  a 
commission  in  the  Spanish  army?  Could 
Louis  not  have  prevented  the  desertion  of  his 
own  troops,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
Walloon  regiments  through  France  ?  And 
in  aid  of  all  these  grounds  of  distrust,  there 
came  the  recollection  of  the  similar  engage- 
ments in  which  Louis  had  bound  himself  by 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  to  refuse  any  assist- 
ance to  Portugal — which,  we  now  have  it 
under  his  own  hand  that,  he  had  resolved  to 
disregard.* 

Again,  to  doubt  that  France  was  able  to 
execute  her  offers  of  ceding  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  was  to  disturb  the  whole  basis  of 
the  negotiations.  The  war  had  been  waged 
expressly  to  break  up  the  dangerous  acces- 
sion of  power  which  had  fallen  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  The 
rest  of  Europe  had  sought  their  security 
in  re-distributing  those  possessions  of  that 
House,  which  had  been  most  recently  and 
most  fraudulently  acquired.  And  if,  by  her 
own  act,  France  had  created  for  herself  an 
influence  in  Spain,  which  she  was  afterwards 
unable  to  uproot,  a  compensation  ought  to 

*  OSovres  de  Louis  XIV.  L  68. 
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have  been  Bought  in  other  parts  of  her  vast 
dominions.  It  should  not  have  been  a  ques- 
tion of  single  fortresses  like  Kehl  or  Brisach, 
but  the  European  system  should  have  been 
re-adjusted  by  the  dismemberment  of  whole 
provinces  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
alleginnce.  Why  should  not  Artuis  have 
been  ceded?  and  Roussillon?  and  Franche 
Comto  ?  Why  were  the  Bourbons  to  pre- 
tend so  sacred  a  regard  for  an  inheritance 
which,  but  half  a  century  before,  had  been 
torn  from  the  heir  of  the  Austrian  Csesars  ? 
This  solution  of  the  question  was  indeed 
ultimately  hinted  at  in  the  proposal  to  cede 
cautionary  towns,  to  be  held  m  pledge  for 
the  transfer  of  Spain  to  the  Archduke. 
But  the  exception  of  Bayonne,  Perpignan, 
Douai,  Arras,  and  Cnmbray,  rendered  the 
concession  less  valuable  than  it  seemed. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, to  the  signal  confutation  of  the  slan- 
derers who  charged  him  with  prolonging  the 
war  for  his  own  interests,  was  anxious  tliat 
wo  should  close  with  Louis  \sven  on  these 
terras ;  while,  in  support  of  the  decision 
which  the  Allies  came  to,  we  may  invoke 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  so  dispassionate,  and 
so  free  from  party  bias,  as  Mr.  Hallam. 
After  the  negotiation,  the  English  and  Aus- 
trian plenipotentiaries  made  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  good  faith  with  which  the 
Dutch  commisisioncrs  had  treated  the  com- 
mon interests.  Yet,  within  four  years  an 
Entjlish  minister  was  to  inform  the  French 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  imporUint  the 
allies  of  his  own  crown  should  know  nothing 
of  his  communications  with  the  enemy ;  and 
Lord  Strafford,  the  English  plenipotentiary 
at  Utrecht,  was  to  have  the  effrontery  to 
palliate  the  disloyalty  of  his  principals,  by 
accusing  the  Dutch  of  keeping  the  Engli^ih 
and  Austrians  in  the  dark  about  the  French 
offers  at  the  Hague ! 

The  next  year  (1710)  saw  the  third,  and, 
till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  last  attempt  at 
negotiation.  In  the  mean  time  the  national 
enthusiasm  had  been  excited  to  it^  height  by 
the  pathetic  and  right  kingly  language  of 
of  Louis's  circular  appeal  to  the  prelates 
and  governors  of  France  to  support  him  in 
his  resolution,  of  making  war  upon  his  ene- 
mies rather  than  upon  his  children.  But  it 
wixs  in  vain  that  Villars  was  able  to  open 
the  campaign  with  112,000  men.  First, 
Toumay  fell,  and  then  Mons.  Marlborough 
succeeded  in  turning  the  formidable  lines, 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  which  Villars  had 
passed  the  last  two  months  in  fortifying ; 
and  at  last  Valenciennes  was  the  only  strong 


place  that  lay  between  the  allied  army  and 
Paris.  The  murderous  cannonade  of  Mai- 
plaquet  spread  desolation  among  the  flower 
of  the  noblesse,  who  had  crowded  with  Mar- 
shal Boufflers  to  serve  as  volunteers  under 
Villars.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May, 
1710,  that  the  new  plenipotentiaries.  Mar- 
shal d'Uxelles  and  the  Abbe  (afterwards  the 
Cardinal)  de  Polignac,  arrived  at  Gertruy- 
denberg,  in  Holland.  Before  the  allies 
admitted  any  discussion,  they  demanded  a 
simple  assent  to  all  the  preliminaries  of  the 
preceding  year,  excepting  those  to  which 
Louis  was  still  repugnant.  The  excepted 
articles  were  the  4th,  which  provided  that 
Louis  should  concert  with  the  Allies  for  dis- 
possessing his  grandson ;  and  the  3 7th, 
which  we  have  been  just  considering.  The 
former  was  put  prominently  forward  in 
Louis's  address  of  the  preceding  winter,  bat 
appears  not  to  have  been  fully  discussed 
till  the  year  1710.  The  only  problem  now 
was  to  agree  on  a  modification  of  these 
clauses.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  Philip 
might  have  been  induced  to  abdicate,  on 
being  ensured  the  crown  of  the  Sicilies,  or  of 
Sardinia.  But  this  hope  grew  every  day 
fainter,  as  he  reiterated  his  protests  against 
the  whole  system  of  disposing  of  his  domin- 
ions at  the  conferences.  Louis  rose  higher 
and  higher  in  his  offers ;  he  would  yield 
Tournay ;  he  would  even  pay  subsidies  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  that  were  to 
expel  Philip  from  Spain.  But  further  than 
this  he  would  not  jjo.  The  allies,  relvinrj  on 
each  other,  as  it  turned  out,  very  impru- 
dently, were  inexorable  Knowing  that  this 
was  the  last  occasion  which  was  to  be 
afforded  them  of  concluding  a  favorable 
peace,  it  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  lament 
their  firmness.  But  the  horror  expressed  at 
their  proposals  is  an  afterthought.  A  large 
party  in  the  French  court  pressed  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  preliminaries  ;  and  we  read 
that  even  Madame  de  Mi  in  tenon  contempla- 
ted the  eventual  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  very  harshest  of  the  terms  mentioned. 
The  sentimental  compassion  with  which  both 
English  and  foreign  writers  have  since  in- 
veighed against  the  inhumanity  of  these  con- 
ditions, must  be  materially  qualified  by  the 
discovery,  that  forty-two  years  before,  Louis 
and  the  Emperor  had  mutually  bound  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  this  very  clause 
with  respect  to  the  actual  succession  in  dis- 
pute. They  agreed  to  maintiiin  the  partition 
agreed  on  by  the  treaty  of  1GG8,  of  course 
against  the  pretensions  of  their  own  kins- 
men— "que  reciproquement  une  partie  se- 
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GOurra  et  aidera  Tautre,  de  conseil,  ^actwn^ 
de  8€s  forces,  de  ses  armes,  de  ses  vais- 
ieaux"*  Later  on,  likewise,  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  Utrecht,  Louis  expressly  offered 
to  reduce  Philip  by  compulsion,  to  Queen 
Anne's  terms.f 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  domestic  change 
was  in  progress  in  England,  on  which  Louis 
had  long  kept  his  eye,  and  which  did  not 
disappoint  him.  The  Tory  ministry,  which 
we  left  in  1703,  forced  mto  war  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  had  gradually, 
by  the  dismissal  of  some  of  its  members  and 
the  conversion  of  others,  been  transmuted 
into  the  Wh^  ministry  of  1708.  From  the 
first,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  violent  Tories ;  but  the 
system  of  Open  Questions — which,  as  is  now 
well-known,  was  till  very  lately  the  rule  with 
English  Cabinets — prevented,  for  a  time, 
the  disruption  of  the  ministry.  When  the 
change  became  inevitable,  the  Queen  con- 
tested it  inch  by  inch;  but,  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  crisis,  the  violent 
Tories  had  gradually  been  ejected.  First, 
Lord  Nottingham  went,  then  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  finally  Harley  and  St.  John 
were  got  rid  of.  It  was  with  the  War  of 
the  Succession,  as  it  had  been  with  so  many 
important  questions.  A  course  of  policy  is 
first  bitterly  attacked,  and  by  degrees  quietly 
abandoned.  But  soon  any  opposite  policy 
is  found  impracticable  by  the  admission  of 
its  ablest  advocates  ;  and  then  the  old  prin- 
ciples, either  in  the  hands  of  new  converts  or 
of  their  original  professoi-s,  resume  their  un- 
disputed supremacy,  and  are  embraced,  as 
just  and  necessary,  by  those  who  a  few 
years  before  had  seen  nothing  but  ruin  in 
their  adoption.  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs 
was  complete  in  every  department.  Hnrlcy 
confined  himself  to  making  good  his  back- 
stairs influence  with  the  Queen.  St.  John 
left  Parliament  and  lived  in  his  country- 
house  for  three  years.J  Nothing  but  an 
occasional  growl  from  Convocation  reminded 
the  world  of  Toryism.  That  wise  assembly 
was  now  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  Arch- 
bishop Tennison,  and  seemed  bent  on  again 
illustratinir  that  which  was  written  bv  the 
high  churchman.  Lord  Clarendon — that  of  all 
classes  which  can  read  and  writx*,  the  clergy 
take  in  general  the  worst  measure  of  affairs. 

From  that  very  quarter,  however,  the 
storm  was  gathering,  with  a  fury  which 
showed  the  deep  fanaticism  that  underlies  the 
uneducated  English  character.     On  the  5th 

•  Mignct.  iL  446.  f  Torcy,  il  167.  , 
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of  November,  1709,  Sacheverel  preached  his 
paltry  and  ill-omened  sermon  ;  and  from  this 
wretched  origin  arose  one  of  those  tempests, 
of  which  our  own  generation  has  felt  the 
feeble  echo  in  the  Education  disputes  of 
1839  ;  and  which,  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
consolation  to  think,  are  likely  to  become,  at 
every  recurrence,  less  violent  and  more 
amenable  to  reason.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  now  pause  upon  this  discreditable 
brawl ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  instructive 
chapter  in  our  history.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  upon  the  composition  of  the  victori- 
ous party  ;  so  coarse,  so  ignorant,  so  hope- 
lessly retrogade  in  all  things ;  and  to  re- 
member how  absolutely  they  swept  aside  a 
Government  identified  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive opinions  of  its  day,  with  all  that 
was  most  accomplished  in  its  literature,  with 
all  that  was  healthiest  in  the  new  interests 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present  growth 
of  our  complex  and  multiform  society.  The 
Whigs,  meantime,  staggered  from  one  blun- 
der to  another ;  and  within  two  months 
after  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  left 
Gertruydenberg,  the  Cabinet  was  entirely 
remodelled.  For  the  first  time,  a  real  High- 
Church  Ministry  was  established,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  court  favor  and 
popular  support. 

The  very  soul  of  this  party,  though  neither 
its  acknowledged  leader,  nor  even  its  most 
trusted  member,  was  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
wards Viscount  Bolingbroke — one  of  the 
statesmen  whose  contemporary  popularity 
can  scarcely  have  equalled  his  reputation 
with  posterity.  The  courage  of  his  Tory- 
ism, and  the  hearty  zeal  of  his  patronage, 
can  hardly  have  induced  such  followers  as 
his  to  forgive  him  his  imaginative  concep- 
tions and  his  high  refinement.  Public  men, 
like  Bolingbroke,  never  find  their  true  place, 
till  there  are  no  longer  dunces  to  be  quizzed 
by  them,  nor  competitors  to  be  mortified. 
Then,  indeed,  the  reaction  comes  ;  and  g^ene- 
rally  does  them  far  more  than  justice.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  Bolingbroke*s  fame,  that 
the  press  was  the  only  vent  left  open  to 
him  by  Wal pole's  prudence ;  and  thus  the 
"  D'ttors  on  History,'*  jind  the  **  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,"  have  escaped  the 
oblivion  that  covers  the  spirited  eloquence 
which  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  defend- 
ing the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  of  which  a 
traditionary  recollection  lingered  so  long 
among  the  sur^'ivors  of  his  generation.  The 
unusual  disappointments  of  Bolingbroke's 
public  life  have  increased  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  his  dazzling  qualities ;  and  pos- 
terity always  presses  mercifully  oa  those 
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who  redeem  in  the  field  of  letters  their  po- 
litical misdoings.  Bolingbroko  has  found 
worshippers  who  forget  his  unworthy  deser- 
tion of  Marlborough,  his  unscrupulous  and 
often  treasonable  partisanship ;  and  he  lives 
in  their  indiscriminate  admiration^  as,  per- 
haps, none  else  but  Cicero  and  Canning  have 
ever  lived.  The  staunchest  Whig  will  scarce- 
ly find  his  severe  judgment  proof  against  the 
enchantments  of  Bolingbroke's  marvellous 
style — so  freshly  redolent  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  so  graceful  in  its  abundant  and  pe- 
rennial courtliness,  always  level  to  every  oc- 
casion, adjusting  itself  evenly  and  without  a 
strain,  to  a  vigorous  argument  with  Torcy,  to 
a  budget  of  London  gossip  from  **  The  Bro- 
thers'' for  Matt  Prior,  to  a  sparkling  compli- 
ment for  Madame  de  Feriole,  or  to  a  skillful 
combination  of  poUtics  and  flattery  for  the 
Princess  Orsini. 

St.  John  despised  the  grosser  absurdities 
of  Toryism  as  much  as  was  natural  to  a  man 
of  his  brilliant  intelligence ;  and  next  to  them 
he  probably  despised  nothing  so  heartily  as 
the  narrow,  precise  views,  the  bourgeois  pre- 
dilections, and  the  Presbyterian  antecedents 
of  his  colleague.  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  and 
Mortimer.  Ue  was,  nevertheless,  forced 
into  a  connection  with  a  party  for  which  he 
was  every  way  unfitted,  by  a  theor}',  which 
harmonizes  most  of  the  irrecrularities  of  his 
life.  His  aim  was  to  make  England  a  great 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  State ;  in  the 
sense  in  which  France  was  one,  and  in  which 
England  has  certainly  never  been.  We  do 
not  mean  that  he  deliberately  thought  of 
crushing  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
labored  constantly  to  bring  the  monarchical 
elemt^nt  into  a  prominence,  which,  since  the 
Revolution,  it  has  never  permanently  held. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  fragment  of  this 
policy  could  have  been  carried  out,  without 
the  loss  of  onr  liberties  and  the  alteration  of 
our  national  character.  But  it  was  obvious, 
that  if  it  were  to  have  a  chance  of  success, 
it  could  only  be  by  an  application  of  present 
opportunities,  so  immediate  and  complete,  as 
almost  to  have  the  character  of  a  coup  d'etat. 
The  Queen  was  well  disposed,  and  St.  John 
mast  have  known  enough  of  tlie  narrow  ob- 
stinacy that  distinguished  the  early  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  not  to  recollect 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  ccrUiin  to 
avoid  what,  if  a  mistake  in  William,  was  at 
least  a  generous  mistake — the  seeking  to 
employ  the  talents  of  evgry  party  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  But  the  Queen's  health 
was  fast  failing ;  and  it  was  plain  that  what 
ever  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly. 

By  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  pren^tive* 


it  was  just  possible  that  the  Tory  system 
might  be  so  rooted  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
commercial  and  dissenting  interests  so  ef- 
fectually crippled  by  concentrating  power  in 
the  classes  which  most  cordially  detested 
them,  that  even  the  accession  of  a  Whig 
King  would  fail  to  subvert  such  an  orgam- 
zation.  And  if  the  reaction  could  only  be 
made  strong  enough  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
Succession,  as  well  as  to  exclude  the  Whigs, 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  new 
Ministerial  party  would  have  regretted  the 
result.  The  whole  resources  of  the  party 
were  accordingly  put  in  force  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  landed  qualification  was  imposed  on 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  Clergy  were 
conciliated  by  the  Act  for  building  fifty  new 
churches.  The  Occasional  Conformity  Bill 
was  passed.  The  Schism  Bill  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  very  day  of  the  Queen's 
death.  Every  means  were  employed  to  ha- 
rass the  Dissenters,  and,  above  all,  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  great  requi- 
site was  that  with  which  alone  we  are  now 
concerned,  the  speedy  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  would  deprive  the  English  Whigs 
of  continental  support,  and  ensure  at  least 
the  neutrality  of  France. 

English  interests  were  therefore  abandoned 
at  every  step  of  the  following  negotiations  ; 
but  even  this  is  less  painful  to  remember 
than  the  base  treachery  which  compromised 
our  honor  with  Holland  and  the  Empire. 
Their  true  situation  wiis  not  once  fairly  re- 
vealed either  to  the  English  people  or  to  the 
Allies.  Queen  Anne  began  the  dissimula- 
tion by  volunteering  an  assurance  that  the 
Ministerial  changes  were  not  to  go  further 
than  the  removal  of  Sunderland ;  and  the 
now  Ministers  were  forward  in  professions  of 
sympathy  for  the  Allies,  even  on  points 
which  the  French  Government  distinctly 
knew  that  we  were  ready  to  relinquish. 
For  this  was  the  original  vice  of  the  transac- 
tion. Our  Ministers,  from  the  first,  treated 
the  French  Government,  to  which  they  were 
professedly  hostile,  with  far  more  confidence 
and  cordiality  than  they  showed  the  Allies,  to 
whom  our  country  was  committed  by  its  pub- 
lic acts.  This  system  was  carried  so  fur  as  even 
to  affect  the  relation  between  the  Government 
and  its  accredited  agents.  The  information 
which  we  now  possess,  proves  clearly  that  St. 
John  had  never  seriously  thought  of  preserving 
Spain  for  the  Archduke  ;  or  of  doing  more 
than  preventing  the  union  of  the  two 
Bourbon  crowns  on  one  head.  But  when 
the  Allies  resented  the  scanty  offers  of  the 
new  preliminaries,  St  John  was  not  content 
to  Boothe  the  Dutch  with  promises  of  oo- 
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operation :  he  even  inserted  in  Lord  Straf- 
ford's instructions  an  order  for  insisting  on 
the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  ;  which, 
throughout  his  official  correspondence  with 
France,  he  had  uniformly  acquiesced  in  re- 
linquishing. On  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ences at  Utrecht  in  January,  17 yj  his  bear- 
ing was  still  more  extraordinary.  Zinzcn- 
dorf,  the  Austrian  Envoy,  naturally  referred 
to  the  terms  of  Gertruydcnberg,  as  the  ob- 
vious basis  of  the  new  negotiation.  Alarmed 
at  the  possible  consequences  of  this  appeal, 
St.  John  remonstrated  with  the  French  Min- 
isters, in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  presumes  on 
long  friendship  to  persuade  another  to  make 
concessions  to  an  unreasonable  adversary. 
The  same  tone  is  carried  through  the  whole 
discussion ;  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
returned  it  by  communicating  to  their  nomi- 
nal opponents  their  plans  for  delaying  or  em- 
barrassing the  Dutch  and  Austrian  Minis- 
ters. 

For  the  conferences  nominally  held  at 
Utrecht  were  nothing  but  a  blind ;  and  in 
spite  of  Queen  Anne's  repeated  protestations 
that  she  would  act  only  in  concert  with  the 
Allies,  the  real  business  was  carried  on  in 
confidential  letters  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Torcy.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  smgle  point 
which  the  plenipotentiaries,  originally  ac- 
credited by  France  and  England,  were  called 
on  to  decide.  At  last  the  confidence  be- 
tween the  hastile  Governments  became  so 
strict,  that,  with  an  abandonment  of  deco- 
rum more  scandalous  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  even  during  this  negotiation,  the  En- 
glish Ministers  informed  Torcy  of  their  inten- 
tion to  enforce  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  actually  insisted  that  the  latter  should 
conceal  his  instructions  from  those  Allies 
who  had  shared  with  \is  the  trophies  of 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  and  whom  a  strug- 
gle of  ten  years,  and  the  friendship  of  their 
commanders  had  cemented  into  a  more  homo- 
geneous mass,  and  kindled  w^ith  more  of  a 
common  spirit,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  exist- 
ed in  any  other  coalition. 

The  great  feature  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  We 
must  premise  with  respect  to  this  treaty, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  find  grave  fault  with 
its  provisions,  and  another  to  echo  every  cry 
that  was  raised  against  it  by  the  heated  par- 
tisanship of  the  day.  The  cession  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was,  perhaps,  more  condemn- 
ed than  any  other  of  its  stipulations.  But 
as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  we  make  no 


charge  against  Harlcy's  Government.  I^ 
was  at  best  an  ungrateful  task  to  force  a 
Sovereign  on  a  country,  and  every  day  de- 
monstrated more  clearly  the  hopelessness  of 
permanently  reducing  the  Peninsula.  Even 
the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  the  negotia- 
tions of  Gertruydcnberg,  fertile  of  disaster  to 
France  in  every  other  quarter,  had  brought 
her  nothing  but  success  in  Spain.  Except, 
however,  with  regard  to  Spain,  there  was  no 
pretext  for  an  English  Government  to  yield 
one  iota  of  the  other  terms  of  Gertruy den- 
berg,  (terms,  be  it  remembered,  to  which 
Louis  had  actually  subscribed  as  a  condition 
of  opening  the  conferences,)  unless  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  allegiance  other  than  that 
due  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. A  simple  comparison  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Hague  with  the  terms  eventu- 
ally obtained,  will  show  the  derelictions  of 
the  English  Ministry  on  this  point. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  only  ally  for 
whom  our  Government  made  any  decent  ef- 
forts ;  and  even  his  interests  were  subordfai- 
ated  to  the  superior  influence  of  France. 
Savoy  was  the  one  State  whose  claims  were 
sure  of  a  favorable  consideration  from  the 
latter  power ;  for  every  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing Sardinian  States  went  to  form  a  counter- 
poise to  Austrian  ascendency  in  Italy.  But 
as  far  as  the  Continental  interests  of  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  concerned,  it  would  have  signified 
nothing  if  Austria  had  held  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy.  Nay,  considering  the  chro- 
nic opposition  to  England  in  which  Louis's 
Cathohc  policy  placed  the  Papacy,  the  most 
extreme  Ghibellinism  would  have  been  pure- 
ly to  our  advantage.  But  France  was  to  be 
favored,  even  though,  at  the  same  time,  we 
were  constrained  to  be  faithful  to  an  ally  ; 
and,  at  one  time,  we  find  Bolingbroke  actu- 
ally urging  France  to  support  Victor  Ama- 
dseus  against  Austria* — a  length  to  which 
the  French  Ministers  themselves,  in  their 
cooler  judgment,  declined  to  follow  him. 
The  really  important  point  for  Savoy,  as  for 
every  State  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Vis- 
tula, was  a  barrier  against  France ;  and  this 
she  was  unable  to  obtain,  except  by  ceding 
the  Barcclonette — a  cession  which  had  not 
been  even  named  at  Gertruydcnberg. 

But  the  abandonment  of  Spain  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  involved  neither  the 
abandonment  of  any  compensation,  nor  the 
abondonment  also  i)f  the  Indies.  On  the 
first  point  a  line  had  been  distinctly  traced 

*  Letters  and  Cones,  ill  487. 
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for  the  Government  by  their  predecessors; 
and  it  now  was  only  necessary  not  to  desert 
a  path  already  entered  on.    When  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  established  at  Barcelona, 
the  English  Government  had  concluded  with 
him  a  treaty  of  commerce,  by  a  secret  ar- 
ticle of  which  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  In- 
dies was  to  be  opened  to  a  mixed  company 
of  English  and  Spanish  merchants.     By  the 
Barrier  Treaty  of  1710,  a   share   of  these, 
among  other  advantages,  was  given  up  to 
Holland.      The   ship  in   which   the  former 
treaty  was  sent  home  was  taken  by  a  French 
vessel;  the  letter-bags  had  been  sunk,  but 
were  recovered,  with  their  contents,  by  the 
skill  and  courage  of  a  diver ;  and  the  French 
Government  forthwith  published  the  inter- 
cepted treaty  to  all  Europe.     It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
sible importance  of  this  treaty.     Looking  at 
the  comparative  energies  of  the  three  nations, 
at  the  small  beginnings  from  which  our  Em- 
pire in  Asia  has  grown  to  its  colossal  sta- 
ture, and  at  the  inexhaustible  field  opened 
in  the  virgin  colonies  of  Spanish  America, 
it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  execution  of 
this  treaty  would  have  secured  to  England 
no  small  share  in  the  dominions  of  Monte- 
zuma and  the  Incas.     And  will  any  one  pre- 
tend that,  if  the  Allies  had  been  thoroughly 
united,  Louis  and  Philip  would  not  thank- 
fully have  ratified  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  ? 
But,  next,  it  is  mere  folly  to  say  that  the 
Indies  must  necessarily  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Spain.     Few  contrasts  are  more  remark- 
able than  that  which  subsisted  throughout 
this  war,   between  the  obstinate  patriotism 
that   drove   the  Castilians   and  Arragonese 
to  contest  every  defensible  pass  or  strong- 
hold, and  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the 
American  settlements.*     They  were  perfect- 
ly careless   to   which   of  the    parties    they 
might  be  transferred ;   and  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Allied  Powers,  (which  no- 
thing but  the  existence  of  a  Tory  Ministry 
prevented,)  would  assuredly  have  assigned 
those  colonies  to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  and 
secured   to    us   the    privileges    which   that 
House  had  already  stipulated  to  grant.     It 
was  the  union  of  the  Indies  with  the  for- 
midable marine  of  France  that  our  ancestors 

*  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espa^e,  v.  62.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  Vernon  Corresiiondeuce^  (cited  Ed.  Rev. 
v.  76,  p.  131,)  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  oj)enly  avowed 
their  inclination  to  France ;  while  Montezuma,  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  would  not  suffer  tho  onlen  from  Spain 
to  be  obeyed,  as  long  afl  Spain  was  looked  upon  to 
be  under  French  influence.  It  was  thought  that 
Montezuma,  whose  countess  was  of  Indian  extrac- 
tion, might  sot  up  fbr  himseld  '  A.D.  1699—1702. 


principally,  and  with  good  reason,  dreaded  * 
and  the  indemnity  for  the  Protestant  inter 
est  which  we  are  discussing,  was  by  no 
means  an  Utopian  scheme,  taken  up  on  the 
moment  by  the  violent  adversaries  of  the 
peace.  It  was  pointed  at  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  most  philosophical  of  our  diplo- 
matists, who,  in  the  "  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire,"  <fec.,  so  long  ago  as  1671,  had  no- 
ticed the  opening  for  English  influence  in 
Spanish  America.*  We  are  speaking  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Defoe,t  the  most  temperate 
of  the  Whigs,  whose  single  heresy  was  an 
anxiety  to  give  Harley  the  credit  for  good 
measures,  which  nothing  but  his  own  con- 
duct in  opposition  had  rendered  diflicult  or 
impracticable.  We  are  speaking,  finally,  in 
the  language  of  the  treaty  of  1701,  which 
Bolingbroke,  with  singular  shamelessness, 
quoted  as  the  model  for  the  negotiations  of 
Utrecht.  If  all  these  lessons  had  been  re- 
garded, Mr.  Canning's  daring  policy  would 
long  ago  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the 
New  World  would  have  been  called  into 
existence  a  century  before,  to  'redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old. 

We  insist  the  more  anxiously  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  compensating  Europe  for 
the  absorption  of  Spain  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon ;  because,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  that  sacrifice,  we  are  not  the 
less  conscious  that  it  has  been  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  To  urge  against  this,  that  occa- 
sions have  arisen  in  which  France  and  Spain 
have  been  at  vaiiance,  is  simply  to  repeat 
that  the  two  crowns  were  not  actually  on 
the  same  head.  The  great  fact  remains  un- 
assailable, that  thrice  from  the  treaties  of 


♦  Temple,  iL  216. 

f  **  No  man-  can  say  that  I  ever  once  said  in  mj 
life  that  I  approved  the  Peace  ....  I  printed  it 

rnly  ....  that  tho  Peace  I  was  for,  was  such  as 
aid  neither  have  given  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  House  of  Boiu'bon,  nor  to  the  House  of  Austria ; 
but  that  this  bone  of  contention  should  have  been 
broken  to  pieces ;  that  it  phould  not  become  danger- 
ous to  Europe,  and  that  the  Protestant  powers,  viz: 
Britain  and  the  States,  should  have  so  strengthened 
and  fortified  their  interest  by  their  shariug  the  com- 
merce and  strength  of  Spain,  as  should  have  made 
them  no  more  afraid  of  France  or  of  tlic  Empire. 
So  that  the  Protestant  interest  should  have  been 
superior  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  been  in 
no  more  danger  of  exorbitant  powers,  whether 
French  or  Austrian.  This  was  the  peace  I  always 
argued  for ;  ptu^uant  to  the  design  of  King  AVilliam 
in  the  Treaty  of  Partition,  and  pursuant  to  tliat  ir> 
tide  of  the  Grand  Alliance  which  was  directed  by 
the  same  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
war,  viz :  that  all  we  should  conquer  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  should  be  oiur  own." — Defoe  %  Appeal 
to  Honor  and  Jiutiee,  p.  21. 
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Utrecht  to  the  French  Revolution — ^in  the 
war  of  1740,  in  that  of  1756,  and  in  that  of 
1776 — France  and  England  were  hostilely 
opposed,  and  that  on  each  occasion  France 
was  joined  by  Spain ;  and  that  during  the 
revolutionary  war  itself,  from  St.  Vincent  to 
Trafalgar,  the  naval  strength  of  the  alUes 
greatly  outnumbered  ours.*  It  is  true  that 
Louis  XIV.  imagined  a  vain  thing,  in  dream- 
ing that  this  umon  could  crush  the  empire 
of  the  English  fleets ;  but  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  we  never  emerged  from  any  one  of  these 
conflicts  without  having  suffered  deadly 
wounds.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  but  for 
this  fatal  alliance,  we  should  have  triumphed 
at  Havanna  and  Finisterre,  at   a    cheaper 

J  rice  in  blood  and  gold ;  and  that  when  Paul 
ones  disgraced  civilized  warfare  with  his 
bucaneering  butcheries,  when  De  Grasse 
was  ravaging  Tobago,  and  a  fleet  of  seventy 
Spanish  and  French  vessels  spread  ten-or 
along  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  Hampshire, 
we  were  paying  the  penalty  for  the  treason 
of  our  rulers  at  Utrecht.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Philip  V.  and  the  Regent  Orleans  is 
rather  an  illustration  of,  than  an  exception 
to,  the  steady  policy  which  linked  the  two 
Bourbon  Houses :  for  it  resembled  a  civil, 
more  tlian  an  international  struggle;  and 
was  simply  an  effort,  by  the  nearest  connec- 
tion of  the  minor  Louis  XV.,  to  arrest  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  death,  and  sub- 
verted the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
policy  found  its  consummation  in  the 
Family  Compact  of  1701 — a  league  in  which 
political  interests  had  their  share,  but  the 
inner  cipher  of  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when 
Maria  Theresa  was  most  closely  allied  to 
France,  she  begged  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  new  treaty,  and  was  distinctly 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  her  non- participation 
in  Bourbon  blood !  The  Family  Compact 
survived  the  Revolution  ;  and  though  nomi- 
nally renounced  in  1814,  has  never  been 
abandoned  by  French  statesmen.  It  was 
but  nine  years  ago,  (to  come  down  no  later,) 
that  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  Espartero*s 
regency,  when  M.  de  Sulvandy,  as  Family 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  refused  to  hold  him- 
self accredited  to  that  Minister.  Even  now, 
the  Revolution  of  last  February,  and  the  re- 
cent declaration  of  M.  Bastide,  will  scarcely 
warrant  our  listening  with  unconcern,  to 
Mr.  Hallam,  while  he  gravely  recapitulates 
the  charges  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
"  In  distant  ages,  and  after  fresh  combina* 

*  Alison's  Life  of  Marlborough,  480. 


tions  of  the  European  commonwealth  should 
have  seemed  almost  to  efface  the  recollec- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  War  of  the 
Succession ;  the  Bourbons  on  the  French 
throne  might  still  claim  a  sort  of  primogeni- 
tary  right  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  junior 
branch,  by  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Spain;  and  a  late  posterity  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  might  be 
entangled  by  its  improvident  concessions."* 
M.  Mignet  winds  up  the  historical  intro- 
duction to  these  negotiations  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  geographically  dependent  cha- 
racter of  Spain,  and  of  the  benefits  she  has 
derived  from  her  connection  with  France. 
The  first  point  is  argued  with  a  disregard 
for  national  rights,  which  from  the  pen  of 
an  official  writer,  contrasts  remarkably  with 
the  Polish  paragraph  in  the  annual  addresses 
of  the  late  Chambers  ;  and  en  this,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  severest  blow  ever 
dealt  to  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula 
was  the  aid  which  Louis  afforded  to  Portu- 
gal, thereby  forcing  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees. 
For  the  second  point,  when  M.  Mignet  looks 
to  his  own  great  and  famous  country,  with 
its  organized  society,  its  unrivalled  army,  the 
elastic  spirit  of  its  statesmen,  and  the  ma- 
jestic unity,  in  spite  of  every  convulsion,  im- 
pressed on  all  its  splendid  civilization,  we  can 
scarcely  think  he  will  seriously  challenge  a 
comparison  between  what  France  has  deve- 
loped for  herself,  and  what  she  has  crippled 
and  thwarted  in  Spain.  The  dependent 
helplessness  of  Philip  V.  has  clung,  like  a 
curse,  to  the  dominions  which  his  posterity 
have  ruled.  It  has  been  equally  fatal  to 
their  monarchy  of  the  last  century — to  their 
Revolution  of  yesterday — to  their  consti- 
tutional government  of  to-day.  Not  only 
has  the  spirit  of  the  Family  Compact  infatu- 
ated and  compelled  Spain  to  be  the  hand- 
maid of  every  French  aggression,  and  to 
bear  a  heavy  share  of  the  losses  incurred  in 
every  war  with  England,  but  it  has  worked 
yet  more  fatally  in  reducing  Spain  to  a  con- 
dition of  diplomatic  tutelage,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  are  not  entrusted  to 
its  own  energies,  but  made  dependent  on  the 
struggles  of  rival  ambfissadoi-s  for  influence. 
To  the  imbecility  of  the  Austrian,  the  Bour- 
bon princes  superadded  the  corruptions  of 
French  despotism ;  but  they  imported  no 
admixture  of  its  high  spirit,  its  national 
pride,  or  of  its  vigorous  centralization.  Hear 
M.  de  Marliani  himself,  a  Spanish  diploma- 
tist, and  an  official  of  the  House  which  M. 

•  Const  Hist  ill  298. 
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Mignet  delights  to  glorify.  "Partout  afl- 
leurs,  la  mauvaise  organisation  sociale  a  t6cu 
a  c6t^  d*an  gouvcraement  mauvais  aussi, 
mais  agissant  regulieremcnt  dans  le  cercle  dc 
principes  organiques  d'administration,  tcls 
que  la  civilisation  des  temps  les  comprenait. 
En  Espagne,  au  contraire,  a  aucune  ^poque 
et  sous  aucune  forme,  il  n'a  existe  de  gou- 
vemement,  autre  que  Tarbitraire  et  ses 
erreurs.  L*administration  publique  n*a  ja- 
mais eu  d*autre  regie  que  le  caprice  de  ceux 
qui  commandaient.  Ce  mal  inveter6  n'a 
subi  aucune  modification ;  et  il  atteint 
r^poque  actuelle  avcc  Tautorite  que  donne 
la  force  des  traditions."*  Nor  did  the  na- 
tional character  gain  in  gentleness  what  it 
lost  in  independence.  While  French  man- 
ners, and  art,  and  literature  were  eating  at 
the  very  roots  of  Spanish  nationality,  in  the 
single  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  victuns  of  the 
Inquisition  were  no  fewer  than  0992,  of 
whom  1032  were  burnt  alive.f 

With  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
it  has  fared  vet  worse.  Humboldt  gives  us 
a  memorial  from  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
Mechoacan,  presented  to  the  Spanish  court 
in  1799,  which  singularly  illustrates  the 
misgovernment  of  Mexico. J  The  viceregal 
administration  was  mainly  bent  on  separating 
the  various  races  of  inhabitants,  as  if  it 
sought  actually  to  train  them  for  such  fero- 
cious feuds  and  outbreaks  as  disgraced  Peru 
at  the  end  of  the  18  th  century.  With  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  which  though  not  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  been  governed 
by  Bourbon  princes  for  a  hundred  years,  it 
is  the  same.  "The  government  here  is  only 
an  additional  cause  of  disorder,"  writes  the 
President  Du  Paty,  in  1785.  Count  Orioff, 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  Bourbons,  dwells  at 
length  on  the  accumulation  of  all  those 
abuses  which  a  moderately  wise  administra- 
tion has  in  its  power  to  remove ;  on  the 
fetters  which  the  concurrent  claims  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  feudal  proprietors  imposed 
on  agriculture;  on  the  flagrant  system  of 
the  corv6es ;  on  the  baneful  ingenuity  with 
which  the  tythe  system  reached  even  to  the 
instruments  of  labor.§  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  benefits  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  received  from  its  French  govern- 
ment, were  derived  from  its  revolutionary 
rulers,  and  infringed  by  the  House  of  Bour- 

*  Marliani,  Histoire  Politique  de  TElspagne  mo- 
deme,  i.  8. 

Ibid.  i.  116. 

Nouvelle  Esiwgne,  i.  486. 

Orloflf,  Memoire  Politique,  <tc.  sur  le  Royaume 
de  Naples,  iil  179, 


bon.  The  governments  of  Joseph  and 
Murat  did  much  towards  organizing  the  ad- 
ministration, reforming  the  law  proceedure, 
and  abolishing  feudal  rights.  The  only 
alteration  introduced  by  the  restored  Bour- 
bons formally  authorized  a  secret  trial  on  a 
Secretary  of  State's  warrant.*  M.  Mignet 
was  writing  in  1835  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  quote  against  him  more  recent  instances 
of  Neapolitan  misgovernment :  but  the  tes- 
timonies we  have  already  referred  to  are  at 
least  those  of  not  unfavorable  witnesses ; 
and  we  are  content  to  rest  on  them  for  a 
decision  of  the  question  which  M.  Mignet 
has  raised.  They  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
justly  that  system  of  dynastic  suzerainship 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  of  subserviency 
on  that  of  her  allies,  the  revival  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  scarcely  concealed  aim 
of  M.  Mignet's  book  to  advocate. 

It  is  difficult  for  men  of  other  countries 
to  speak  calmly  of  that  system.  To  our 
mind,  it  possesses  fewer  redeeming  features 
than  any  other  policy  that,  like  it,  has  sacri- 
ficed individuals,  and  trampled  on  nationali- 
ties. The  civilization,  for  example,  which 
the  heroic  genius  of  Alexander  suddenly 
created,  or  that  which  was  steadily  advanced 
by  the  majestic  line  of  Roman  Consuls  and 
Dictators,  pleads  irresistibly  in  defense  of  its 
promoters.  For  posterity  feels  nothing  of 
the  throes  and  struggles  which  usher  every 
new  form  of  society  into  being.  We  are  ac- 
customed again  to  relent,  in  judging  the 
Mahomedans  of  the  7th  century,  the  Cru- 
saders at  the  close  of  the  1 1  th,  or  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies  of  France  at  that  of  the 
Ihth,  when  we  remember  the  absorbing  fa- 
naticism, the  high  faith  in  their  mb^sion,  with 
which  all  of  them  in  their  turn  triumphed 
over  the  powers  and  dominions  of  the  ordi- 
nary world.  But  there  are  no  such  compen- 
sating points  in  the  remorseless  policy  which 
built  up  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy.  That  policy  derives  its  sole 
interest  from  its  consistent  unity  of  scheme, 
and  from  the  spell  which  bows  our  imagina- 
tion before  any  display  of  an  unflinching,  in- 
dividuiil  will.  In  these,  indeed,  no  penod  is 
richer  than  that  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining ;  nor  shall  we  find  them  any  where 
more  completely  illustrated  than  in  the  great 
king  whom  we  have  followed  nearly  to  the 
grave.  However  history  may  have  qualified 
the  profuse  adulation  of  his  contemporaries, 
enough  remains,   after  every  deduction,  to 

*  By  the  new  code  of  1819.  See  Lord  Brougham's 
Political  Philosophy,  i.  617,  618. 
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secure  him  a  position  among  the  ablest 
rulers  of  his  country — by  the  side  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  Richelieu,  of  Napoleon.  And 
whatever  political  or  social  changes  France  is 
destined  to  undergo,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  she  will  ever  cease  to  look  back  with 


respectful  admiration  upon  Louis  XIY,  as 
alone  representing  and  embodying  a  very 
brilliant  epoch  of  her  development — an 
epoch,  however,  which  has  passed  utterly 
away,  and  which,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
it  is  forever  impossible  to  recall. 


PRODUCE    OF  THE    PRINTING  PRESS. 


An  intelligent  bookseller,  who  has  been 
many  years  conversant  with  the  industry  of 
the  great  literary  hive  of  London,  has  made 
the  following  computations  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  British  press.  Tliere  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  them  quite  accunite,  however 
astounding. 

The  pcriodicjil  works  sold  on  the  hist  day 
of  the  mouth  amount  to  500,000  copies,  the 
amount  of  casli  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
which  is  il 25,000.  These  go  into  the  coun- 
try in  2,000  packages,  few  remaining  behind 
over  the  day.  The  annual  returns  of  period- 
ical works  amount  to  $1,500,000. 

The  number  of  news])apcrs  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1843,  as  as- 
certained through  the  SUimp  Office,  was 
447  ;  the  number  of  stamps  issued,  which  de- 
termines the  number  of  copies  issued  during 
the  year,  was  above  sixty  millions  and  a 
half.     The  proportions  were  as  follows : 

79  London  newspapers   .     .  31,602,002 
212  English  provincial      .     .  17,058,056 

8  Welsh 339,500 

69  Scotch 5,027,588 

79  Irish 6,474,764 


447 


60,692,001 


The  number  of  different  papers  publi&hed 
in  Great  Britain  does  not  compare  with  the 
number  in  the  United  States,  which  exceeds 
1,000  ;  but  the  circulation  of  some  of  the 
London  papers  is  immense.  The  average 
price  of  the  English  papers  is  five  pcjwe  eac/i ; 
so  that  the  sum  annually  expended  in  news- 
papers is  about  $6,250,000 ;  above  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  quantity  of  paper 
required  for  the  annual  supply  of  these 
newspapers  is  121,184  reams;  some  of  the 
paper  is  of  an  enormous  size.  The  differ- 
ence in  reading  matter  and  in  the  extent  of 
reading  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
yean  is  seen  in  the  follow  facts.     In  a  peti- 


tion addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1471,  by 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  printers  at  Rome, 
they  bitterly  complain  of  the  want  of  de- 
mand for  their  books,  their  stock  amounting 
to  12,000  volumes;  in  the  petition  they 
gravely  say:  "You  will  admire  how  and 
where  we  could  procure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  paper,  or  even  rags,  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,"  And  yet,  about  1,200 
reams  of  paper  would  have  produced  all  the 
poor  printers*  stock  of  books !  Such  has 
been  the  change  in  less  than  four  centuries. 

The  estimated  annual  sales   of  different 
pubUcations  are  as  follows  : 

New  books  and  reprints,    .   $2,178,000 

Weekly  publications,  not 

newspapers, 500,000 

Monthly  publications,    .     .     1,500,000 

Newspapers, 6,250,000 

Total, $10,428,000 

In  1743,  only  one  century  ago.  the   sales 
of  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  hardly 
amounted  to  8500,000  per  annum.     The  in- 
crease is  twenty-fold.     The  reason  is  found 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     The  whole 
course  of  English  literature  has  been  that  of 
gradual  and  certain  spread  from  the  few  to 
the  many — from  luxury  to  a  necessary  ;  as 
much  as  the  spread  of  the  cotton  to  the  silk 
trade.     Henry  VIII.  paid  what  was  equal 
in  our  day  to  830,00  a  yard  for  a  silk  gown 
for  Anne  Boleyn.     Now  the  thousands  buy 
their  silk  gowns  for  fifty  cents  a  yard.     The 
printing  press  has  done  for  the  commerce  in 
literature,  in  its  various  forms,  what  the  mule 
and  the  Jacquard  loom  have  done    for  the 
commerce  in  silk ;  it  has  made  it  accessible 
to  all,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sought  by  all. 
Can  a  stronger  argument  be  framed  for  a 
moral,  intelligent  and  Christian  press,  when 
the  universal  mind  is  formed  by  it,  and  it 
controls  the  world  ?     What  are  a  thousand 
eloquent  living  voices  by  the  aide  of  it  ? 
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THEODOKE    HOOK. 


TnEODORE  Hook  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nurtured  in  a  hot-bed  of  talent,  wit, 
and  dissipation.  His  father  was  a  musical 
composer  and  an  established  favorite,  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century ;  first  at  the 
Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  and,  lastly,  at  Vaux- 
hall.  His  mother  was  the  author  of  at 
least  one  theatrical  piece,  "The  Double 
Disguise,"  played  with  success  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1784.  There  were  two  brothers, 
James  and  Theodore,  and  the  elder,  although 
sent  to  Wesmiuster  School,  and  afterwards 
to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  and  took 
holy  orders,  and  became  ultimately  Dean  of 
Worcester,  still  exhibited  throughout  life  the 
wit  and  vivacity  of  the  stock,  and  the  same 
indications  of  the  family  taste  for  the  drama 
and  authorship.  But  James  was  blessed 
with  advantages  which  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Theodore  ;  in  his  case  the  inebriety  of  wit 
was  sobered  by  a  regular  education,  and  the 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  was  restrained 
by  the  ties  of  his  sacred  calling,  which  were 
further  strengthened  by  an  early  and  happy 
marriage.  "  Who,"  asks  his  biographer, 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barhum,  "  does  not 
lament  that  such  a  boon  was  denied  to 
Theodore  ?" 

The  first  school  that  Theodore*  bom  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1788,  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Bedford  Square,  was  sent  to,  Avas  a 
sort  of  "  seminary  for  young  gentlemen,"  a 
green-doored,  brass-plated  "establishment," 
m  Soho  Square.  Subsequently,  he  went  to 
Dr.  Curtis's,  and  thence  to  Harrow,  but 
with  little  or  no  real  advantage,  and,  as  his 
biographer  justly  remarks,  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  want  of  success  is  to  be  found  in 
the  confessions  of  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  where 
he  says,  with  evident  reference  to  himself: 
"  My  school  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  I 
was  idle  and  careless  of  my  tasks.  I  had  no 
aptitude  for  learning  languages.  I  hated 
Greek,  and  absolutely  sliuddered  at  Hebrew. 
I  fancied  myself  a  genius,  and  anything  that 
could  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  with  little 
trouble,  I  did  tolerably  well,  but  application 
I  had  not." 


And  who  can  fail  to  discover  throughout 
life,  and  even  in  employments  less  distaste- 
ful to  him,  traces  of  the  same  haste  and  im- 
patience of  labor?  Theodore  soon  left 
Harrow,  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 
only  one  who  could  restrain  the  youth's  ex- 
uberance of  spirits,  left  him  in  the  charge  of 
a  worldly,  pleasure-loving  father,  who  at 
once  employed  his  son's  talents  in  writing 
songs  and  plays.  The  success  of  his  first 
farces,  and  his  love  of  fun.  soon  established 
Master  Theodore's  reputation,  both  before 
and  behind  the  curtain,  and  lie  became  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  pet  of  the 
green-room,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
incessant  indulgence  in  practical  jokes,  the 
plague  of  the  property-man  and  of  all  the 
minor  officers  of  the  establishment.  Even 
Liston  himself  was  made  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  besetting  propensity. 

*' Having  procured  a  bladder  with  a  penny 
whistle  attached  to  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  bag- 
pipe, Hook  made  his  way  under  the  stage  during 
the  performance  of  the  *  Finger  Post,'  and  intro- 
ducing the  orifice  of  the  tube  into  the  opening  of 
the  *  float,'  close  to  Liston 's  foot,  as  the  latter 
was  about  to  commence  his  song,  *  When  I  fell 
into  the  pit  of  love,'  proceeded  to  elicit  from  his 
apparatus  the  most  discordant  squeaks  imagin- 
able, by  way  of  accompaniment,  not  more  to  the 
amusement  of  the  audience  than  the  bewilderment 
of  the  actor,  who  could  not  conceive  whence  on 
earth,  or  under  the  earth,  the  sounds  proceeded. 
The  song  was  tumultuously  encored,  and,  mysti- 
fied as  he  was,  Liston  of  course  had  no  .iltcrni- 
tive  but  to  repeat  it,  his  unseen  as8is<tant  squeez- 
ing and  squeaking  the  while  more  vigorously 
than  ever." 

At  this  early  time,  also,  when  he  was 
scarcely  in  his  twentieth  year,  Theodore 
Ho6k  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that 
talent  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  to  so 
much  perfection,  and  compared  with  which, 
mimicry  in  its  perfection  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance— that  of  the  improvisatore.  In  the 
art  of  pouring  forth  extemporaneous  poetry, 
music  and  words,  rhyme  and  reason,  all  im- 
promptu, Hook  stood  alone — rival  he  had 
none. 
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for  examploi  will  nat  readily  be  forgotten ;  ano- 
ther geotlciDHn  also  fnutid  reaaon  to  remember 
bia  itloinpt  at  rivalry.  Ambitioun  of  diatinction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  atriking  off  into  varne 
im[nedii.tclf  Hlter  ono  uf  Hook's  Mppieal  effoKa. 
Theodore's  bright  oye  llaahed,  and  fixed  on  the 
iDtrudcr,  who  soon  began  to  flounder  in  the 
mexhc^  of  hia  atanza,  wben  he  wna  put  out  of 
bia  miwry  vi  once  by  the  fallowing  couplet  from 
the  maaier,  given,  liowever,  with  a  good- 
bumored  amite  tliat  robbed  it  of  all  offenae : 
't  see,  air,  1  lee.  air,  what  'tia  Uud  Toa'Te  hatdiing. 
But  mockii^,  yon  aee,  air,  ia  not  alitayt  calchingr" 

Tbis  13  a  kind  of  success  wbich  is,  boir- 
ever,  prC'emiDeatly  evanescent.  Men  en- 
dowed witb  such  gifla  must  be  content,  like 
actors,  whom  they  in  a  measure  resemble, 
with  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries; 
they  have  Utile  to  hope  for  from  posterity ; 
and  in  Hook's  case  scarcely  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  any  one  of  those  performances 
which  used  at  once  to  delight  and  astonish 
the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  "  Mra. 
Mugging's  Visit  to  the  Queen,"  stanzas 
written  in  the  John  Bullsa  a  satire  upon  the 
Brandenburgh  House  drawing-room,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  as  also 
by  Mr.  Ualton  Barham,  as  most  approaching 
what  Hook  used  to  improvise  on  a  festi' 
evening,  and  as  conveying  to  a  person  who 
bad  never  witnessed  that  marvellous  pcr- 
foimancc,  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
il  was. 

"  Have    yon    been  to    Brandenburgh  —  heigli, 
nrn'iiin ;  lin,  ma'am  ? 
Have  you  been  to  Brandcnbiirph,  ho  1 
— Oh,  yea;  I  have  been,  ma'am, 
To  viail  tlie  Qnccn,  ma'am, 
With  the  rest  of  the  gallantf  show— ahow. 
With  the  reKi  of  the  gallanty  ahow. 

"  And  who  were  your  company — bei^,  ma'am  ; 
ho,  ma'am  T 
And  who  were  your  company,  ho  ? 
— We  happened  to  drop  in 
Witli  armmai  from  Wapping, 


Mr.  Barham  records  very  little  of  Hook'ti 
doings  on  the  stage,  whither  his  constitu- 
tional predilections  and  early  associations  led 
him  for  awhile  ;  but  a  more  faithful,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  more  ludicrous  picture  of 
the  miseries  and  mortiiicntions  incident  to  a 
play-actor,  was  never  penned  than  u  lettec 


pUreh. 

i>f  advice  given  in  the  John  Bull  many  yeara 
iifter  his  own  connection  with  tlte  drama  bad 
ceased. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Hook  became, 
however,  most  notorious,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  for  his  performances  off 
f,he  stage  ;  for  that  series  of  practical  jokes  or 
hoaxes,  .of  which  his  biographer  remarks, 
[hat  inexcusable  as  they  must  be  considered, 
they  were  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous  in  ef- 
fect, as  well  as  original  in  conception,  and 
were  carried  out  with  so  unparalleled  a  de- 
gree of  impudence,  as  to  provoke  the  dullest 
of  mortals  to  mirth.  This  is  saying  very 
little  for  them.  Many  of  these  hoaxes  were 
farfrom  original  in  conception,  although  often 
much  so  in  the  manner  they  were  carried 
out;  and  the  sense  of  humor  which  they 
aicitcis  as  fre<juently  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  commiseration  for  the  man  who  would 
so  expose  himself.  Most  of  the  more 
amusing  instances  of  Hook's  practical  joking 
have  been  detailed,  and  with  but  alight  em- 
bellishment, in  "  Gilbert  Qumey,"  which  is 
indeed  little  more  than  a  record  of  his  own 
mad  doings,  loose  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Others  have  appeared  in  the  very  entertAin- 
ing  "Reminiscences  of  the  lato  Mr.  Ma- 
thews," by  his  Widow,  and  a  few  have  been 
recently  printed  in  the  "  Life  of  Thomas  In- 
goldsby.' 

Tliat  an  occurrence  similar  in  the  princtpa] 
feature,  and  involving  equal  impudence, 
though  less  of  humor,  than  the  well-known 
projection  of  the  line  of  the  Paddington 
Canal  across  a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  the 
subsequent  dinner  did  take  place,  the  Iho- 
grapher  tells  us,  is  undoubtedly  true,  only 
that  the  BeBne  is  to  be  luid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sobo  Square,  Frith  Street,  or  Dean 
Street,  both  at  that  period  places  of  compa- 
ratively fashionable  residence. 

'*  Lounging  up  one  of  thoHo  slrecis  in  the 
afternoon,  with  Terry,  the  actor,  the  noatrils  of 
the  promenadeni  were  suddenly  saluted  with  a 
concord  of  aweet  odora  arising  from  a  ppacioas 
area.  They  Klnppcd,  enulTpd  the  grateful  incence, 
and  peeping  down,  perceived  through  the  kiiclien 
window  prcpruliona  for  a  handaome  dinner,  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  being  served. 

"  •  What  a  feast !'  t>aid  Terry.  '  Jolly  dogs  ! 
I  should  like  tn  make  one  of  ihem.' 

" '  rU  take  any  bet,'  relurned  Hook, '  that  I  Jn 
— call  for  me  here  at  ten  o'clock,  and  yon  will 
lind  that  1  shall  be  ablo  to  give  a  tolerable  ac- 
count of  the  worthy  gentleman's  champagne  and 
venison.'     So  aaying,  he  marched  up  the  at^ia, 

five  au  authoritative  rap  with  the  burnished 
nocker,  and  was  quickly  lost  to  the  sight  of  hia 
astonished  companion.    As  a  matter  of  coarse. 
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ho  was  immediately  ushered  by  the  servant,  as 
an  expected  guest,  into  the  drawing-rooin,  where 
a  large  party  bad  already  assembled.  The 
apartment  being  well-nigh  full,  no  notice  was  at 
first  taken  of  his  intrusion,  and  half-a-dozen 
people  were  laughing  at  his  bon-mots  before  the 
nost  discovered  the  mhtake.  Affectinf  not  to 
observe  the  visible  embarrassment  of  the  latter, 
and  ingeniously  avoiding  any  opportunity  for 
explanation.  Hook  rattled  on  till  he  had  attracted 
the  greater  part  of  the  company  in  a  circle  round 
him,  and  some  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  the 
old  gentleman  was  able  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  agreeable  stranger. 

" 'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*  be  said,  contriving 
at  last  to  get  in  a  word ;  *  but  your  name,  sir — 
I  did  not  quite  catch  it — servants  are  so  abomi- 
nably incorrect — and  I  am  really  a  little  at  a 
loss — ' 

"*DonH  apologize,  I  beg,*  graciously  replied 
Theodore;  *  Smith, — my  name  is  Smith — and, 
as  you  justly  observe,  servants  are  always  making 
some  stupid  blunder  or  another;  I  remember  a 
remarkable  instance,'  &c. 

"  *  But  really,  my  dear  sir,*  continued  the  host, 
at  the  termination  of  the  story  illustrative  of  stu- 
pidity in  servants ;  '  I  think  the  mistake  on  the 
present  occasion  does  not  originate  in  the  source 
you  allude  to ;  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's  company  at  dinner  to- 
day.* 

**  *  No,  I  dare  say  not — you  said  four  in  your 
note,  I  know,  and  it  is  now,  I  see,  a  quarter  past 
five — you  are  a  little  fast  by  the  way ;  but  tlie 
fact  is,  I  have  been  detained  in  the  city — as  I  was 
about  to  explain  when — * 

"*Pray,*  exclaimed  the  other,  as  soon  as  be 
could  stay  the  volubility  of  his  guest,  *whom 
may  I  ask,  do  you  suppose  you  are  addressing?* 

** '  Whom  ?  Why,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course — 
old  friend  of  my  father.  I  have  not  the  pleasure, 
indeed,  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  but 
having  received  your  kind  invitation  yesterday, 
on  my  arrival  from  Liverpool,  Frith  Street — four 
o'clock — family  party — come  in  boots — you  see  I 
have  taken  you  at  your  word.  I  am  only  afraid 
I  have  kept  you  waiting.' 

"  *  No,  no  I  not  at  all.  But  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve, my  dear  sir,  my  name  is  not  exactly 
Thompson,  it  is  Jones,  and — * 

•' '  Jones !'  repeated  the  soi-disanl  Smith,  in 
admirably  assumed  consternation ;  *  Jones — why 
surely  I  cannot  have — yes,  I  must — good  heaven ! 
f  see  it  all !  My  dear  sir,  what  an  unfortunate 
blunder — wrong  hou?*? — wh«it  must  you  think  of 
such  an  intrusion !  I  am  really  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  which  to  apologize — you  will  permit  me 
to  retire  at  present,  and  to-morrow — ' 

" '  Pny  don't  think  of  retiring,'  exclaimed  the 
hospitable  old  gentleman,  'your  friend's  table 
must  have  been  cleared  long  ago,  if,  as  you  say, 
four  was  the  hour  named,  and  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  seat  at  mine.' 

"  Hook,  of  course,  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing — could  not  think  of  trespassing  upon  the 
kindness  of  a  perfect  stranger — if  too  late  for 
Thompson,  there  were  plenty  of  chop-houaeB  at 
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hand — the  unfortunate  part  of  the  business  was, 
he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman 
to  call  for  him  at  ten  o'clock.  The  good-oatured 
Jones,  however,  poaitively  refused  to  allow  so 
entertaining  a  visitor  to  withdraw  dinnerless. 
Mrs.  Jones  joined  in  solicitation,  tlie  Misses 
Jones  smiled  bewitch ingly,  and  at  last  Mr.  Smith, 
who  soon  recovered  from  his  confusion,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  offer  his  arm  to  one  of  tlie  laoies, 
and  take  his  place  at  the  'well-furnished  board.' 

"  In  all  probability,  the  family  of  Jones  never 
passed  such  an  evening  before.  Hook  naturally 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  party  in 
an  unceasing  roar  of  laughter,  ana  make  good 
the  first  impre8sk>n.  The  mirth  grew  fast  and 
furious,  when,  by  way  of  a  coup  de  grace^  he 
seated  himself  at  the  piano-forte,  and  struck  off 
into  one  of  those  extemporaneous  effusions  which 
had  filled  more  critical  judges  than  the  Joneses 
with  delight  and  astonishment.  Ten  o'clock 
struck,  and  on  Mr.  Terry  being  announced,  hfs 
triumph^t  friend  wound  up  the  performance 
with  the  explanatory  stanza : 

" '  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  fare, 
Your  cellar's  as  prime  as  your  cook ; 
My  friend's  Mr.  Terry,  the  player, 
And  I'm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook ! ' »' 

That  there  was  love  of  notoriety,  as  well 
as  of  fun  and  a  little  coramendublc  ambition, 
in  these  displays,  may  be  shown  from 
another  case  of  a  slightly  different  character. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend  in  the  Treasury, 
who  had  provided  a  gig,  drawn  by  a  white 
horse,  Hook  made  what  he  used  to  call  a 
"  mononag  "  excursion  into  Wales,  of  some 
weeks'  duration. 

"Every  thing  passed  off  pleasantly  enough; 
fine  weather— magnificent  scenery — a  stream  to 
be  whipped  one  day,  a  mountiin  to  be  climbed 
the  next — a  mine  to  be  explored  at  one  spot,  a 
Druid  temple  to  be  traced  at  another.  Castles, 
cataracts,  and  coal  mines,  all  inviting  inspection  '. 

"*  Ah  !'  said  Hook,  as  they  lounged  along  one 
bright  morning,  *  this  is  all  very  well  in  its  way 
— very  delightful,  of  course — plenty  to  look  at — 
but  then,  somehow,  nobody  looks  at  us ! — the 
thing  is  getting  a  little  dull,  don't  you  think  so?' 

**  His  companion  assented.  *  Well,  we  can't 
go  on  in  this  manner,'  continued  the  other ;  *  I 
must  hit  upon  something,  and  get  up  a  digiio 
momirari  somehow  or  other.' 

"  And  at  the  next  town  from  which  they 
started,  his  friend  had  a  taste  of  his  quality  in 
that  line,  for  having  procured  a  box  of  large  black 
wafers,  he  had  completely  spotted  the  snowy  coat 
of  the  animal  they  were  driving,  afler  the  pattern 
of  those  wooden  quadru/ieirs  which,  before  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowlccige,  used  to  form  the 
studs  of  childhood.  The  device  fully  answered) 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  pair  drove  off,  attract- 
ing, throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the 
gaze,  wonder,  and  unqualified  admiration  of  Cad<» 
wallader  and  all  his  goats." 
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Keitlier  the  gigantic  Bcrnen'  Street  boai, 
perpetrated  in  1600,  nor  the  trick  of  calling 
in  a  friend  to  throw  a  coach  or  a  cab  fare  on 
his  shonlders,  are  oriffinai  conceptions.  The 
first  tros,  perhaps,  redeemed  from  the  com- 
mon-place br  the  development  given  to  the 
Elot,  which  included  among  the  dopes  the 
ord  Mayor  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  in  the  second,  great  resources  were  ex- 
hibited when  the  friend  picked  up  to  pay, 
being  as  unprepared  for  any  pecuniary  trans- 
action as  Hodc  himself,  the  carriage  was 
made  to  conver  the  unhappy  pair  to  the 
bouse  of  a  medical  man,  to  whose  charge 
the  coach  was  ultimately  committed  upon 
an  imaginary  professional  case. 

Successful  beyond  bis  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations as  a  dramatist,  and  with  actors 
at  hand,  and  those  his  personal  friends,  both 
qualiRed  and  ready  to  embody  his  ideas, 
Hook,  when  barely  twenty-one,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  commenced  novelist;  his  first  essay, 
"The  Man  of  Sorrow,"  meeting,  however, 
with  but  trifling  success — a  fadure  which 
was    more   than  compensated   for   by    the 

fiopularity  of  his  subset^uent  works.  Hook's 
ife  was,  as  modern  society  is  constituted,  re- 
markably chequered ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  exchanged  dramatic  composition  for 
writing  novel*,  he  appears  also  to  have 
quitted  the  green-room  for  the  discreet 
halls  of  St.  Mary's,  Oifwd  ;  with  what  suc- 
cess may  be  easily  imagined.  The  very 
ceremony  of  his  matriculation  vras,  as  re- 
corded m  the  "Ingoldsby  Memoirs,"  well 
nigh  stopped  in  limine.  When  the  vice- 
chancellor  asked  the  candidate  if  he  was 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ?  "  Ob,  certainly,  sir,"  replied 
Theodore,  "  forty,  if  you  please." 

It  appears,  also,  from  his  biographer's 
account,  that  the  very  evening  of  hi.t  arrival 
at  the  university  he  began  a  course  of  ca- 
rousing. 

"  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  nniver- 
■ity,**  wya  our  friend,  "  he  contrived  to  give  his 
brother  the  slip,  and  joined  a  party  of  old  school- 
fellows tn  a  carouse  at  one  of  the  taverns.  Sun- 
dry bowis  of  '  Bishop,'  and  of  a  popular  com- 
pound yclept  '  Ecg-flip'— the  Cambridge  men 
call  it  '  Sillty,'  to  the  nondem  praduuli  of  Oxford 
it  is  known  by  a  nnmen  aaidenlale,  which  we 
have  forgotten — having  been  discussed,  Bongs, 
amatory  and  bacchanalian,  havinfr  been  sung 
with  full  choruses ;  and  altogether  the  jocularity 
having  begnn  to  pass  the  'limit  of  becomirp 
mirth,'  the  proctor  made  his  appearance,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  table  at  which  the  '  Froshman' — 
M  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word — was  presiding, 
put  the  Qsnal  question— 


[Ibroh. 

e  you  a  member  of  this  uDiver- 


"•Pray.s 
Bity  ?' 

"  ■  No,  sir,'  replied  Hook,  Hwng  and  bowing  re- 
spectfully.    '  Pray ,  air,  who  are  you  7' 

«  A  Utile  diicoDceited  at  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  otiier,  the  proctor  held  out  his  ample  sleeve- — 
'  You  see  this,  lirl' 

" '  Ah.'  relumed  Hook,  having  examined  the 
fabric  wilh  great  earnestness  for  s  few  seeonda, 
"yes,  T  perceive— Manchester  velvet — and  may 
I  take  the  libertv,  sir,  of  inquiring  how  much  you 
might  have  paid  per  yard  for  the  article  T' 

"  The  quiet  imperturbability  of  manner  with 
which  this  was  uttered  was  more  than  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  could  stand ;  and,  muttering 
something  about  'aupposing  it  was  a  mistake,' 
he  ellectM  a  retreat,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  from 
Hook's  companions,  in  which  the  other  oocupanta 
of  the  coflbe-room,  the  waiters,  and  even  bis  own 
'  bull-dogs,'  were  constrained  to  join." 

A  youth  of  Theodore  Hook's  free  and 
easy  disposition,  utterly  unaccustomed  to 
any  land  or  measure  of  restraint,  and  the 
companion  of  wits  and  "men  about  town," 
was  not  likely  to  become  a  very  tractable 
son  of  Alma  Mater ;  and  after  a  residence  of 
one,  or  at  most  a  couple  of  terms,  "  an  un- 
looked-for turn  in  his  afRiirs"  enabled  him 
to  quit  Oxford,  if  with  no  great  accession  of 
honor  or  wisdom,  at  least  without  censure. 
These  are  the  words  of  hia  bic^rapher; 
there  is  the  same  indefiniteness  here  as  we 
observe  in  the  Ingoldsby  memoirs,  *■  one, 
or  at  most  a  couple  of  terms  ;"  and  as  to 
"the  unlooked-for  turn  in  affairs,"  we  are 
not  told  what  that  turn  was,  unless  we  are 
to  consider  as  such  his  introduction,  "  after 
a  very  slight  probation,  into  the  order  of 
fashion,"  and  his  election  ns  a  member  of  the 
"  Eccentrics,"  on  the  same  memorable  night 
with  Sheridan,  Lord  Petersham,  and  others. 
An  intimacy  with  lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble 
princes,  mainly  fcrought  about  by  Hook's 
exquisite  musical  taste,  and  extending  itself 
to  the  person  of  the  Prince-Regent,  also 
embraced  a  person  much  spoken  of  in  the 
Ingoldsby  memoirs — the  Rev.  Edward  Can- 
non, no  less  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  ec- 
centricity than  for  his  frailty  and  sod  history. 
Between  two  such  similar  spirits  a  close  in- 
timacy established  itself,  but  the  favor  of 
royalty  was  soon  sacrificed  by  the  latter's 
freedom  of  speech,  which  htlle  cared  for 
suavity  to  princes  or  their  favorites.  On  be- 
ing rcqurstcd  to  give  his  opinions  of  an  up- 
right piano-forte,  an  instrument  thnn  but  re- 
cently invented,  he  ran  his  hand,  light  as  a 
lady's,  over  the  keys,  and  threw  himself 
back  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Cannon?" 
Bskcd  Mrs.  Iltxberbert. 
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for,"  was  th«  reply. 

**  We  ire  tempted  to  give  one  more  anecdote  of 
this  exlraardinarjr  bein^,  especial Ij  as  the  tubject 
of  our  memoir  was  himself  one  of  the  partiei 
therein  coDcemed.  They  both  h&d  been  clining 
with  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  manager  of 
Drary  Lane  Theatre,  and  as  the  hojt  showed  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  indisposition — he  was  suf- 


I  eren  cook  and  scullion. '  Such  pOTSCverance 
in  one  particular  line  did  not  ensure  success 
in  anotner,  and  the  treasury  accounts  soon 


broke 


from  gout  in  the  hand — the 
and  all  but  Csn 


nd  Hook 


took  their  leave  by  about  eleven  o'clock.  Upon 
thero  every  possible  bint  short  of  abaalnte  rude. 
nees  was  expended  in  vain ;  a  small  table  had 
been  wheeled  up  close  to  the  fire,  amply  furnish- 
ed with  potations,  such  as  tliey  loved,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  wiled  away.  At  length,  unable 
to  endure  the  increasing  pain,  Price  quietly  sum- 
moned np  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  'black 
spirits  and  white,'  and,  leaving  his  guasis  Co  min- 
gle as  they  might,  stole  off  unobserved  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  about  nine,  his  servant  entered  liis 

"'Well,  sir,'  said  Price,  on  awaking,  'pray 
at  wbat  time  did  those  two  gentlemen  go  last 
night?' 

" '  Go,  sir  T'  repeated  the  man. 

" '  I  asked  ye,  sir,  at  what  time  did  Mr.  Hook 
and  Mr.  Cannon  go.'' 

" '  Oh,  they  are  not  gone  yet,  sir,'  replied  John ; 
'  they've  just  rung  for  coSee  1' " 

There  were  redeeming  traits  in  Cannon's 
character,  lively  generositj'  and  pre-eminent 
disinterestedness,  whichkis  to  be  hoped  will 
survive  his  errors. 

Spite  of  his  talents  and  conversational 
powers.  Hook  was  unfortunate  in  hia  agairet 
de  caur,  the  first  of  wiiich  hia  biographer 
places  on  record  as  having  occurred  during 
a  brief  sojourn  at  Sunbury.  While  at  this 
place,  the  name  of  the  i«n,  "  The  Flower 
Pot,"  suggested  to  Hook  one  of  his  practical 
jokes  ;  the  termination  of  which  not  being 
upon  record,  leaves  it  questionable  if  it  was 
of  a  cbarucler  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  chief  actor  therein. 

In  1812  Hook  was,  his  biographer  hints, 
through  the  influence  of  "  the  fair  of  May 
Fair,'  presented  with  the  sppointment  of 
accountant-general  and  treasurer  at  the  Mau- 
ritius, worth  about  £2,000  a  year.  Neither, 
however,  the  heat  of  the  climate  nor  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  his  iiituation  could 
calm  the  characteristic  exuberance  of  his 
spirits.  On  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner, 
the  new  accountant-general  amused  himself, 
and  frightened  the  islund  out  of  its  propri- 
ety, by  firing  salutes  to  the  honor  of  every 
penjon  present,  soldier  or  civilian,  including 


reigned  where  Hook  was  c 
this  unfortimate  subject  his  Hographer  has 
added  little  to  what  has  already  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  (vol.  Ixiiii,)  and 
from  which  it  has  been  now  long  and  gene- 
rally understood,  that  whatever  errors  there 
were  upon  the  part  of  Theodore,  they  were 
not  of  a  venial  character,  being  simply  er- 
rors of  omission,  of  oversight,  and  neglect. 

Hook,  it  may  be  observed,  without  beinff 
of  a  remarkably  superstitious  turn  of  mind, 
was  yet  not  prepared  to  discredit  spiritual, 
or,  as  some  foolishly  call  them,  supernatural 
existences. 

"  Philosophers,"  he  says,  in  a  preface  to 
"Martha  the  Gypsey,"  "may  prove,  and, 
in  the  might  of  their,  ignorance,  develop  and 
disclose,  argue  and  discuss,  but  when  the 
sage  who  sneers  at  the  possibility  of  ghosts, 
will  explain  to  me  the  doctrine  of  atttacti(»i 
and  gravitation,  or  tell  me  why  the  wind 
blows,  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  or  why 
the  light  shines — effects  perceptible  by  aU 
men — then  will  I  admit  the  justice  of  his 
incredulity — then  will  I  join  the  ranks  of 
the  incredulous." 

A  case  is  related  as  having  fallen  more 
immediately  under  Hook's  observation,  which 
appears  to  be  the  counterpart  of  that  re- 
lated in  Leigh  Hunt's  "Town,"  as  connect- 
ed with  Lord  Craven's  house.  Hook  was, 
however,  decidedly  superstitious  upon  some 

Eoints.  He  always  gravely  maintained,  that 
is  mberies,  consequent  upon  the  Mauritius 
deGcit,  were  foreshadowed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  homeward,  by  a  visita- 
tion from  the  original  "  Flying  Dutchman," 
He  had  also  a  marked  disUke  to  being  the 
thirteeath  in  company.  One  of  his  friends, 
wlio  was  himself  suspected  of  a  leaning  the 
same  way,  notes  in  the  following  words  an 
instance  of  this  weakness  : 

"  Dined  at  ;  we   were  sested  twelve  in 

number,  when  Hook  arrived.  He  looked  at  first 
very  black  un  finding  himself  the  thitteentli,  but 

being  told  that  Y ,  the  actor,  wss  expected, 

immediately  look  his  scat,  snd  the  evening  pasted 
off  merrily  enough.  .\n  anecdote  was  given  In 
the  course  of  conversation  singularly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  RuperstitJon  by  which  Hook  was  clear- 
ly at  first  affected.  A  party  of  twelve  had  just 
sat  down,  and  one  of  tlie  gucxts  having  observed 
a  vacant  chair,  was  remarking  thut  he  should 
hardly  like  to  be  the  persun  destined  to  occupj 
tlial  seat,  wlica  a  tremendous  double  mp  wu 
hsaid— the  door  was    thrown    open,  and  Mr. 


Hook  returned  to  England,  harassed  hy 
difficulties  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
After  a  short  residence  at  Somer's-Town, 
where  he  formed  that  connection  which, 
with  liis  warm  heart  and  honorable  feelings, 
he  could  never  dissolve,  although  he  had 
never  sufficient  courage  to  render  it  sacred 
and  indissoluble,  and  many  months  of  du- 
rance vile,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Putney, 
and  started,  with  the  asualance  of  his  oltj 
friend  Daniel  Teny,  a  small  periodical,  called 
"  The  Arcadian,"  but  which  had  little  either 
pastoral  in  its  name,  or  durable  in  its  com- 
position. A  more  important  event  in  Hook'b 
life  was  the  establishment  of  the  John  Bulf 
newspaper  at  the  close  of  1820.  It  is  to  the 
permanent  preservation  of  the  best  things 
contributed  to  this  paper  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Life  and  Remains"  is  de- 
voted. Four  ycara  after  his  connection  with 
the  John  Bull,  Hook  puhliahed  the  first  se- 
ries of  that  collection  of  tales  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  novelists. 
This  was  followed,  in  1830,  by  "  Maxwell," 
generally  considered  as  the  moKt  perfect  of 
his  productions  ;  but  of  all  his  works,  the 
most  mirth -provoking  was  "  (lilbcrt  Gur- 
ney,"  of  which  his  own  personal  adventures 
form  the  groundwork,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished by  monthly  instalments  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  upon  his  undertaking  the 
editorship  of  that  long- established  favorite 
in  1830.  Hook  deprecated  the  practice, 
now  nil  but  universal  among  popular  novel- 
ists, of  delivering  his  talc  by  monthly  instal- 
ments. One  of  his  last  Ictlf-rs,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Poole,  a  fellow-contributor  to  the  pages 

*  Another  atorv  was  at  the  lanie  time  told  in 
eooneclioQ   nilh  Uiia   unfurtimate   gentleman.      A 

Mr.  K .   a  wine-merchmit,  wan   ven-   intimate 

with  Faunllerov,  und  with  n  few  frien'da  wiw  in 
tho  hsbit  of  iLuing  with  liim  fruiguentlj.  On  the<ie 
OMuutini,  wbcn  the  part;  was  not  tuii  Ini^.  the 
boat  would  produce  aatav  itry  choice  old  LunoUe 

wine,  of  which  H wns   eiceedinKly   fond,  but 

FauntU-roy  could  never  be  pruvnilud  upon  In  kay 
whore  be  got  it,  or  hotr  it  could  bo  obtained. 
When  the  latter  woa  under  »entcnco  of  death,  liis 
i>Id  uwiciatea  Tisited  liim  repenteiUy,  and  at  tbeir  I 

last  iutcrviev,  the  night  before  Iiid  exccutinn,  R , 

after  having;  bid  him  fsrcwell  with  the  rest,  on  a 
■nddcn  paused  in  tfae  prison  pa»^ge,  returned  to 


Ihec 


to  [he 


"  You'll  pardon  raj  prewing  the  subject,  but  now, 
tl  all  events,  mj  dear  friend,  you  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tell  me  where  I  can  got  some  of  that 
LnueLle." 


THEODORE    HOOK.  [Mareb, 

of  the  Hew  Monthly,  was  in  deprscatioo  of 
the  plan,  as  not  only  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
but  positively  fatal  to  anything  like  fair  de- 
velopment of  plot.  "  Jack  Brag"  followed, 
a  sequel  to  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  and  the  por- 
trait of  a  vulgar,  vain,  and  impudent  cross 
between  a  tallow-chandler  and  a  sporting 
gentleman,  met  with  great  success.  Lastly, 
"  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,"  published 
in  1830,  was  followed,  in  1840,  by  "Pre- 
cepts and  Practice,"  a  collection  of  short 
papers  and  tales,  "which  he  had  contributed 
to  the  Nevi  Monthly  during  his  editorship. 
Two  other  works,  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  and 
"Peregrine  Dunce,"  were  never  fiiushed  hj 
their  original  author. 

The  success  of  his  novels  enabled  Theo- 
dore Hook  to  start  once  more  in  the  world. 
He  rented  an  expensive  bouse,  fuTDishcd  it 
extravagantly,  sought  the  most  fashionable 
and  dissipated  society,  kept  open  table  and 
late  hours,  and  had  very  soon  to  beat  a 
I  retreat  once  more  to  the  friendly  banks  of 
the  Thames,  where,  in  a  pretty  villa  near 
Fulham  Bridge,  he  ultimately  breathed  his 
last ;  his  end,  hastened  by  a  career  which 
had  never  spared  or  huehanded  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  resources,  but  on  the  con- 
trary treated  them  as  gifts  only  to  be  valued 
for  their  brilliancv,  and  the  strain  th^  may 
be  capable  of  enduring,  entailing  thereby  the 
consequent  and  inevitable  remit  of  a  prema- 
ture extinction. 

The  production  of  thirty-eight  volumea 
within  sixteen  years — the  author  being  all 
the  while  editor,  and  almost  solo  writer,  of 
a  newspaper,  and  for  several  yean  the  eflS- 
cient  conductor  of  a  magazine— certainly 
affords,  as  the  Quarterly  litTieu)  remarks, 
sufficient  proof  that  he  never  sunk  into  idle- 
ness. In  all  his-  works.  Hook  paid  little 
regard  to  consecutiveness,  or  regularity,  or 
even  to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of 
character — at  striking  and  ludicrous  scenes 
and  situations — at  reflecting  the  language 
and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  be 
accomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a 
juccess  that  produced  many  rivals,  but  few 
superiors.  Yet  wilh  all  thc^e  sucresscs,  and 
although  in  receipt  of  a  large  income — pro- 
bably not  less  than  £3,000  a  year  by  his 
writings — passages  in  thos.e  parts  of  his  diary 
which  have  been  published  disclose  frequent 
struggles,  ever-deepening  dislrt'sses  and  dif- 
ficulties wliich,  while  they  nre  often  inexprCiS- 
.sibly  touching,  ought  not  to  be  without  their 
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Froa    Fraier*!   Magasia*. 


MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


"  I  PURPOSE  to  write,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
''  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  James  the  Second,  down  to  the  time 
which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv- 
ing"— a  task  often  undertaken  and  perfonned 
before,  and  even  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  la- 
bors will  not  prevent  others  in  times  to  come 
from  attempting.  The  epoch  chosen  is 
among  the  most  important  of  the  many 
crises  of  our  political  fortunes.  The  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  are  still  felt  by 
us;  and  the  conflict  of  opinions  which 
brought  about  that  great  change  still  goes 
on,  though  it  be  in  a  mitigated  form,  and 
subject  to  rules  which  that  very  Revolution 
made  a  part  of  the  great  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties. To  one  who  can,  in  these,  our  times 
of  deroe  political  strife,  forcibly  and  com- 
pletely withdraw  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  whirl,  and  confusion,  and  passion,  which 
is  all  around  and  about  him ;  who  can,  with 
a  calm  philosophy,  peruse  and  think  upon 
the  brilliant  work  now  before  us,  it  must 
prove  a  subject  of  curious  and  deeply  inte- 
resting speculation.  The  author,  the  sub- 
ject, the  times  in  which  we  Uve,  and  the 
principles  which  now  govern  our  statesmen, 
when  viewed  in  juxtaposition,  inculcate  of 
themselves  a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  we 
should  all  do  well  to  accept. 

The  author — and  when  we  speak  of  him, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attain  wholly  to 
that  calm  philosophy  we  have  so  strongly 
recommended,  feelings  of  personal  regard 
making  us  partial  judges  in  all  that  relates 
to  him — the  author  brings  to  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  qualities,  which,  though  ne- 
cessary for  its  due  fulfillment,  are  yet  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  Gibbon 
gravely  describes  the  advantages  he  had 
aerived  from  his  service  in  the  militia,  say- 
^S*  gi*Andiloquently — *'The  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modern  battalion,  gave  me  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grena- 
diers [the  reader  may  smile]  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  historian  of  tne  Roman  Em- 
pire,'*   Mr.  Maoaulay'a  work  is  the  history, 


not  so  much  of  England,  as  of  English  par- 
ties,* which,  though  they  be  actuated  br 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  which  at  all  times  of  man's  history  have 
been  in  active  operation,  still  have  received 
among  us  peculiar  modifications,  and  mani- 
fest themselves,  in  consequence  of  our  insti- 
tutions, in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
To  understand  these  peculiarities,  and  ap- 
preciate their  value  properly,  requires,  on 
the  part  of  the  historian,  knowledge  and 
habits  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  party 
man.    Parliamentary  struggles  cannot  be  so 
well    described  and  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood as  by  one  who  himself  has  borne  a 
share  in  the  contests  of  Parliament ;  and  no 
one  so  well  as  he  who  has  had  some  insight 
into  the  practical  working  of  our  law,  can 
solve  the  many  legal  problems  which  arise 
in  our  constitutional  history.     But  a  mere 
party  man  will  take  a  party  view ;  will  be  a 
partial  witness,  a  biased  judge ;  and  a  law- 
yer, whose  mind  has  been  warped  by  habits 
acquired  and  fixed  by  a  life  spent  in  the 
courts,  can  hardly  so  extend  his  view,*  as  to 
take  in  the  "  range  of  empire."     Mr.  Macau- 
lay's   fortimes  have,  fortunately,  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary,  without  contractmg  the  habits  of  , 
thought  and  feeling  which  so  often  render 
that  knowledge  useless ;  and  his  very  want 
of  success  as  a  party  polidcian  has  contribu- 
ted mainly  to  endow  him  so  strikingly  with 
the  qualities  of  an  impartial  and  sagacious 
historian.     From    his    earliest    youth    Mr. 
Macaulay  was  destined  to  be  a  politician. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Whig  camp,  in  ths 
hope  that  one  day  he  would  prove  a  useful, 

*  We  must  guard  ourselves  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
from  the  mistaken  conception  that  may  attend  this 
assertion.  His  history  i^,  in  our  opiniou,  pre-emin- 
ently a  history  of  parties;  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  And  the  author's  multifarious  reading  has 
enabled  him  to  draw  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween tbe  present  material  condition  of  England, 
and  that  which  ezbted  in  the  times  of  James  II. 
See  chap.  iii.  Sec  also  Mr.  Macaulay's  description 
of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  duties  of  an  historian, 
voL  L  pi  8. 
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that  is,  an  expert  and  unscrupulovs,  partisan. 
The  hard-working  men  of  party  are  with  ns 
almost  always  men  of  comparatively  humble 
fortunes,  whose  mental  powers  have  raised 
them  to  eminence.  In  the  long  array  of 
modem  English  statesmen,  few  can  be  found 
who  have  not  in  youth  been  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
their  means,  or  by  the  desire  to  raise  them- 
selves from  an  obscure  position.  Of  these 
youths,  accident  placed  some  in  the  Tory, 
some  in  the  Whig  ranks.  Tlie  magnates  of 
each  party,  with  true  worldly  wisdom,  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  aspirants  of  this 
description;  and  hailed  with  satisfaction, 
and  rewarded  with  applause,  and,  when  able, 
with  place,  the  gradual  manifestation  of 
capacity  which  party  struggles  have  called 
forth.  The  Whig  party,  being  in  reality 
excluded  from  power  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  could  not  offer,  as  a  means 
of  allurement  to  their  ranks,  the  advantages 
of  office;  but  these  seductions  were  well 
supplied  by  the  social  blandishments  which, 
in  their  place,  were  lavishly  employed.  The 
great  Whig  houses  were  always  open,  the 
smiles  of  the  leaders,  men  and  women,  were 
always  ready,  their  warm  and  well-sustained 
applause  was  always  given,  when  any  young 
man  gave  promise  of  the  power  and  the  will 
to  jom  their  ranks  and  fight  their  battles. 
The  expectations  with  whicn  young  aspirants 
have  been  thus  trained  and  fostered  have 
oftentimes  been  deceived ;  and  many  a  repu- 
tation has  by  party  applause  been  built  up, 
and  for  a  few  years  maintained,  but  when 
left  at  last  to  support  itself  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic strength,  (as  in  all  cases  must  inevita- 
bly happen,)  has  broken  down  and  disap- 
peared. Some,  which  would  have  well 
repaid  all  the  care  and  interest  shown  toward 
them,  have  been  snatched  away  by  death, 
lea\nng  behind  unavailing  regrets,  and  the 
visions  of  a  hope  now  for  ever  disappointed.* 
In  the  days  of  our  youth,  among  the  various 
names  bruited  in  society  as  of  men  from 
whom  political  prophets  expected  much, 
none  stood  higher  than  the  name  of  the 
rifted  author  of  this  History.  Even  in  his 
boyish  years,  his  future  renown  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  and  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Whigs  already  counted  on  the  benefit  to 

*  Read,  as  an  illustration  of  this  rcmiirk,  the  let- 
ten  of  Francis  Homer.  Tliey  exhibit  the  fair  side 
of  political  patronage,  and  give  a  pleasing  picture 
of  tue  kindness  and  care  of  the  patrons;  but  Homer 
was  to  be  their  great  card,  and  was  immeasurably 
■uperior  to  all  tlie  young — ay,  and  old  Whigs  of 
his  day.    His  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  party. 


their  party  to  be  derived  from  the  splendor 
and  power  of  his  eloquence,  from  his  learn- 
ing, his  varied  acquirements,  his  brilliant  and 
dazzhng  style.  Every  fresh  effort  on  hia- 
part,  whether  as  a  poet  or  as  an  essayist, 
was  hailed  as  a  triumph ;  and  the  hour  was 
impatiently  expected  when  he  might,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  verify  the  predictions  of 
his  ardent  friends,  and  justify  the  eulogies  of 
his  many  admirers.  Some  there  were, 
however,  who  had  studied  carefully  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  who  knew  accu- 
rately the  nature  of  the  assembly  in  which 
he  was  expected  to  render  his  party  service, 
and  they  even  then  whispered  doubts  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  all  those  prophecies  of  suc- 
cess in  which  his  sanguine  friends  had  so 
boldly  indulged.  The  brilliant  essayist  is 
not  always — ^m  fact,  is  seldom — a  ready  and 
powerful  debater.  To  be  a  great  orator,  an 
orator  of  the  highest  class,  a  man  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  great  writer ;  but  it  is  not  given 
to  every  great  writer  to  be  a  great  orator 
likewise.  In  addition  to  mental  peculiari- 
ties, there  were  others,  belonging  to  the 
temper  and  nature  of  the  man  himself,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a  politi- 
cian. The  fastidious  and  delicate  tastes  of 
a  scholar,  unless  attended  by  a  passionate 
ambition  and  an  iron  will,  are  so  offended, 
so  shocked,  by  the  coarseness,  the  littleness, 
the  baseness,  the  hideous  immorality,  the 
surpassing  selfishness,  and  the  marvellous 
ignorance,  which  are  inevitably  encountered 
by  all  who  mingle  in  political  contention, 
that  he  feels  himself  debased  by  contact 
with  things  so  degrading,  and  eagerly  seeks 
for  an  excuse  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  bo 
full  of  loathsome  and  contaminating  influen- 
ces. Some  there  are  who  see  all  this,  and 
seeing,  abhor  it,  but  who  are  willing  to  en- 
counter all  the  abominations  as  evils  incident 
to  humanity,  which  good  men  must  face  if 
they  desire  to  see  them  controlled  and  di- 
minished. But  these  are  men  of  ardent, 
active  courage,  sanguine  temper,  and  inflexi- 
ble perseverance.  To  this  hardihood  and 
courage  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  united  a 
taste  as  refined  as  that  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  retiring  scholar.  But  a  powerful  will,  a 
strong  passion,  enables  its  possessor  to  face 
without  shrinking  those  loathsome  scenes 
which  overpower,  because  they  disgust,  the 
pure-minded  man,  who  is  not  thus  pro- 
tected. 

The  result  justified  the  predictions  of  those 
who  had  thus  more  narrowly  scanned  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  the  young 
Whig  partisan.    It  is  needless  to  mince  the 
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matter,  or  to  pick  our  phrases,  when  the 
shortest  and  simplest  is  at  hand,  and  com- 
pletely explains  what  wc  wish  to  express — 
Mr.  Macaulay  failed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  not  listened  to.  He  was  listened  to, 
and  with  pleasure ;  but  as  far  as  the  debate 
was  concerned,  the  speech  he  delivered  might 
as  well  have  been  printed  as  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  reser\'ed  as  a  pleasure 
for  the  arm-chair  and  the  study,  with  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  the  door  hermetically 
closed,  dressing-gown  and  slippers  on,  and 
paper-knife  in  hand.  The  essay,  in  this  way 
enjoyed,  would  be  delightful ;  the  speech  was 
a  beautiful  thing  out  of  place — a  marble 
statue  exposed  to  London  weather — Sir 
Robert  Peel's  mahogany  wheelbarrow  em- 
ployed for  real  work.  We  suspect  that  no- 
body more  completely  understands  this  esti- 
mation of  his  House  of  Commons'  career 
than  Mr.  Macaulay  himself.  He  knows  that 
men  a  thousand  times  his  inferiors  exercise 
an  influence  in  the  House  that  he  never  pos- 
sessed— ^an  influence  which  his  very  excel- 
lence prevents  his  ever  hoping  to  acquire. 
The  bustling  and  the  vulgar  politician  pushes 
by  him  in  the  crowd,  and  takes  a  foremost 
place  simply  because  he  is  bustling  and  is 
vulgar.  The  Esquimaux  feeds  with  delight 
upon  garbage,  the  very  sight  of  which  turns 
the  stomach  of  a  civilized  man. 

But  the  experience  acquired  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  though  not  leading  to  great 
parliamentary  success,  was  eminently  of  ser- 
vice to  the  historian  of  the  parties  which  still 
carry  on  their  contest  for  power  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  "  The  eight  sessions 
that  I  sat  in  Parliament,"  says  Gibbon,  **  were 
a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  first  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian."  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay has,  however,  far  transcended  the  hum- 
ble position  with  which  the  great  historian 
was  satisfied.  The  experience  of  Gibbon  was 
gained  simply  as  **  a  mute,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase  ;  and  his  official  position  was  merely 
that  of  an  obsequious  lord  of  trade.  But 
Mr.  Macaulay,  though  speaking  rarely,  spoke 
always  with  a  certain  eflect ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  debate — one  which 
it  took  a  long  time  to  load,  and  still  more  to 
bring  into  position:   when  fired  it  made  a 

*  What  ia  failure  for  a  man  "who  aBpires  to  the 
higheet  poeition,  and  who  is  endowed  with  abilities 
of  tlic  highest  order,  would  in  an  inferior  person  he 
considered  success.  But  mediocrity  is  an  advantage 
not  permitted  to  men  of  Mr.  liMcaulay's  stamp. 
There  is  no  medium.  If  they  do  not  attain  com- 
plete succeta,  thej  fail. 


great  noise — hurt  some  of  the  enemy,  per- 
haps, and  frightened  some ;  but  the  action 
was  always  decided  before  the  gun  could  be 
reloaded.  Still  he  was  a  yreai  gun,  and. 
from  his  urbanity  and  perfectly  unaflected 
manners,  a  favorite  with  all  parties.  Return- 
ing from  India,  where  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  law-maker  as  well  as  an  administrative 
functionary,  he  was  again  sent  to  Parliament, 
and  on  his  friends  coming  into  office  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cabinet.  To  a  mmd 
Uke  his,  fraught  with  the  knowlege  of  past 
times,  the  being  thus  admitted  behind  the. 
scenes  of  the  great  political  threatre  must 
have  been  of  infinite  use  and  interest.  He 
could  compare  the  reality  with  the  relation 
of  it — the  daily  record  of  events  with  that 
truer  history  which  his  position  enabled  him 
to  learn.  Read  with  such  an  experience, 
the  history  of  the  past  became  something 
more  than  an  old  almanac,  and  the  intrigues 
of  days  gone  by  might  be  judged  by  and 
compared  with  those  which  he  must  have 
seen  carried  on  around  him.  But  the  active 
life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  careful  study  of  history  and 
the  composition  of  a  laborious  work.  For- 
tunately for  us,  and  we  sincerely  believe  for- 
tunately for  himself,  the  bigots  of  Edinburgh 
quarrelled  with  their  gifted  representative, 
and  chose  some  obscure  person,  of  a  spirit 
more  congenial  with  their  own,  to  speak 
their  vulgar  sentiments  and  protect  tlieur  in- 
terests in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Macaulay  lost  his  election,  and  then  was  seen 
the  Whig  appreciation  of  ffreat  ability  that 
was  not  directly  useful  to  themselves  politi- 
cally. Had  Mr.  Macaulay  proved  himself 
an  active  and  powerful  debater,  his  loss 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  ministry,  and 
means  would  have  been  found  to  put  a  va- 
cant scut  at  his  command.  But  the  brilliant 
essayist  and  converser,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian, might,  indeed,  confer  lustre  upon  his 
colleagues  by  his  association  with  them  ;  but 
he  was  of  no  particular  assistance  to  them  in 
the  daily  conflicts  which  they  had  to  wage  in 
the  Commons.  Seat  after  seat,  as  they  be- 
came vacant,  found  members,  but  none 
seemed  fit  for  the  excluded  cabinet  minister. 
Young  and  mute  sprigs  of  great  Whig  houses 
slid  into  seats  that  would  joyfully  have  se- 
lected Mr.  Macaulay,  had  not  means  been 
taken  to  make  the  constituencies'  pass  him 
by.  The  studied  slight  became  an  insult^ 
which,  though  not  complained  of,  must  liaTC 
been  felt.  A  high-minded  man  could  not 
brook  the  indignity,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  plea  which  his  forced  ex- 
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elusion  afforded  him  and  retired  from  office, 
and,  apparently,  from  public  political  life. 
Had  he  been  some  scion  of  one  of  the  govern- 
ing  families,  dull  and  incompetent,  without 
a  spark  of  ability,  and  of  no  earthly  use ;  or 
had  he,  in  place  of  the  Muse  of  poetry  and 
history,  wooed  and  won  some  plain,  and 
dower  less,  and  fading  maiden,  of  some  lordly 
house,  his  merits  would  have  been  differently 
appreciated  and  far  otherwise  rewarded. 

Withdrawing  himself,  then,  from  the 
actual  business  of  politics,  freed  from  party 
ties,  at  his  ease,  and  content  with  his  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Macaulay,  without  casting  "  a  lin- 
gering look  behind,"  betook  himself,  earnestly 
and  with  pleasure,  to  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  his  spirit  than  politics  had  ever 
proved ;  and  the  result  of  his  busy  leisure, 
rich  with  the  wisdom  of  his  more  active  life, 
now  lies  before  us.  The  calm  judgment  of 
the  philosopher  has  been  assisted  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  statesman.  In 
the  full  vigor  of  his  intellect,  willingly,  nay, 
with  eagerness,  he  has,  as  a  labor  of  love, 
and  not  as  a  mere  refuge  from  ennui,  assumed 
the  task  of  recording  the  history  of  the  lost 
great  English  revolution.  The  position  and 
the  past  life  of  the  historian  thus  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  great  story  which  he 
relates. 

A  mind  from  its  very  dawn  thus  trained, 
a  life  thus  ptissed,  were  admirable  prepara- 
tives for  him  who  w^as  to  write  the  history 
of  tlie  great  political  parties  of  his  country. 
These  parties  arc,  in  fact,  not  peculiar  to 
England  ;  but  the  form  they  have  assumed, 
the  mode  of  their  warfare,  the  points  upon 
wkich  the  conflicts  have  arisen,  and  the  inci- 
dents upon  which  their  alternate  triumphs 
have  depended,  these  have  been  and  are  all 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  by  ourselves  can 
nione  be  completely  explained. 

In  September,  1G41,  the  Long  Parliament 
adjourned : 

"  The  recess  of  the  En^zHsh  Parliament  lasted 
six  wet^ks.  Ttic  day  on  which  the  Houses  met 
again,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
our  hi!»t(>ry.  From  that  day  dates  the  cor[)nratc 
exJRtoncc  of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever 
since  alternately  governed  the  country.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  the  distinction,  which  then  became 
obvious,  had  ahvnvs  exir^tcd,  and  always  must 
exist.  For  it  had  its  origin  in  diversities  of 
temper,  of  underzftandinjr,  and  of  interest,  wiiich 
are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found 
till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  the  charm  of  habit,  and  by  the 
chann  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
litcnture,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  and  me- 
chanics, in  navigation  and  agriculture,  nay,  even 


in  mathematics,  we  find  this  distinction.  Every- 
where there  is  a  class  of  men,  who  cling  with 
fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even 
when  convinced  by  overpowering  reasons,  that 
innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with 
many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find  also, 
everywhere,  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in 
hope,  bold  in  speculation,  always  pressing  for- 
ward, quick  to  dfiscern  the  imperfections  of  what- 
ever exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  riaka 
and  inconveniences  which  attend  improvements, 
and  dispo:?ed  to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both 
classes  there  is  something  to  approve.  But  of 
both  the  best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far 
from  the  common  frontier.  The  extreme  section 
of  the  one  class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards  ;  the 
extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics." — Vol.  i,  p.  98. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  two  great 
principles  here  described,  as  they  have  been 
evolved  in  the  pohtical  strife  of  Englishmen, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
of  which  the  two  volumes  now  before  us 
form  a  most  important  section ;  a  section, 
indeed,  which,  considering  who  is  the  histo- 
rian, and  what  the  peculiar  questions  in 
dispute,  and  also  what  the  condition,  not 
merely  of  England,  but  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  now  is,  excites  an  interest  more  lively 
and  intense  than  any  which  is  raised  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  subsequent  events, 
except,  indeed,  those  which  belong  to  the 
greiit  Revolution  of  France.  The  successful 
resistance  of  those  who  opposed  James  II, 
gave  to  the  English  constitution  its  peculiar 
form  and  character,  and  by  so  doing,  insured 
the  establishment  of  what  are  now  called 
constitutional  governments,  in  England,  in 
America,  and  subsequently  in  Continental 
Europe.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 688  can  be  matched  for  its  influence 
on  human  happiness  by  few  periods,  if, 
indeed,  by  any,  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  multitude  and 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  that  have 
resulted,  and  are  yet  destined  to  result,  from 
this  memorable  struggle.  If,  however,  we 
withdraw  our  gaze  from  this  wide  range 
of  vision,  and  more  narrowly  and  specifically 
scan  the  precise  nature  of  the  dispute  then 
raised,  if  we  obtain  an  accurate  idea,  not  only 
of  the  principles  at  issue,  but  also  of  the  very 
questions  upon  which  the  issue  was  Uiken ; 
if  we  consider  by  whom  the  story  is  told, 
and  the  class  of  pohticians  to  whom  he 
belongs,  his  calm  temper,  his  large  and 
generous  views,  his  benevolent  spirit,  his 
thorough  fairness  and  unvar}'ing  urbanity 
and    gentleness,    then,    we    say,  however 
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much  on  separate  questions  we  may  find 
ourselves  opposed  to  him,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  we  have  seldom,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  historical  reading,  re- 
ceived lessons  so  important,  in  a  form  so 
winning  and  graceful ;  that  rarely  has  a  more 
suggestive  work  been  presented  to  our  con- 
sideration ;  that  we  have  met  with  none 
which  has  been  marked  by  a  more  elevated 
and  generous  morality  ;  the  general  spirit  of 
which  was  more  ennobling,  the  separate 
details  more  instructive ;  one,  in  fact,  from 
which  a  practical  man  could  derive  better 
rules  for  action,  or  a  thoughtful  man  graver 
subjects  for  speculation. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
since,  James  II.  was,  without  a  blow  having 
been  struck,  hurled  from  his  throne,  and 
driven  from  his  country  an  exile  and  a  beg- 
gar. Four  years  before  he  had  begun  his 
reign  with  every  prospect  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  possessed  of  a  power  almost 
despotic.  His  brother  and  predecessor  had 
baffled,  and  apparently  completely  subdued, 
the  enemies  of  his  house.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  seemed  now  steadily  re-estab- 
lished. The  parties,  and  they  were,  or 
rather  had  been,  many,  who  had  resisted 
successfully  Charles  I,  were  scattered, 
humbled,  nay,  extinguished.  The  Republi- 
cans were  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  look  back  with  horror 
upon  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
to  hold  up,  not  merely  as  seditious,  but 
blasphemous,  any  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
The  No- popery  cry  was,  apparently,  forever 
hushed,  and  the  £xclusionists  were,  by  the 
triumphant  accession  of  James,  utterly  de- 
feated and  silenced.  Not  merely  were  the 
old  Republicans  and  Puritans  thus  extirpated 
or  silenced,  but  the  Whigs  m  politics,  the 
Presbyterians  in  religion,  and,  in  fact,  all 
sects  and  parties,  except  the  Tories  and  the 
Catholics,  were  prostrate  and  humbled.  The 
parliament  which  met  the  king  on  his  ac- 
cession, believed  the  solemn  promises  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established. 
They  voted  dutiful  addresses,  and  gave  all 
the  money  he  asked.  A  large  majority  was 
of  the  Tory  party,  adopting  passive  obedi- 
ence as  their  rule  of  political  conduct,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
their  old  opponents,  the  Whigs  and  Repub- 
licans. The  Church,  still  trembling  at  the 
recollection  of  the  Presbyterian  parliament, 
and  the  subsequent  protectorate  of  Oliver, 
was  for  the  moment  rejoicing,  and  submissive 


to  the  king.  The  judges  and  Westminster 
Hall  generally  were,  if  possible,  more  sub- 
missive than  the  church  ;  and  proved  their 
loyalty  by  forgettuig  all  their  law,  and 
bidding  aaieu  to  justice,  truth  and  mercy. 
A  large  army  was  raised  ;  its  ranks,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  being  recruited  by  Catholics 
from  Ireland,  and  officered  by  Catholics, 
either  pretended  or  real.  The  navy  was 
deemed  peculiarly  obedient,  and  even 
affectionate  to  the  monarch,  who  had,  when 
a  subject,  sensed  as  a  sailor,  and  always 
manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  marine.  The  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry  generally  were  loud  in  their  dutiful 
professions — questioning  no  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  as  profuse  of  their 
money  as  of  their  professions  of  obedience. 
Civil  liberty  had  ceased  to  exist.  Then, 
indeed,  the  indignant  description  by  Tacitus, 
of  Roman  degradation,  might,  with  deplora- 
ble truth,  have  been  applied  to  the  miserable 
submission  of  the  whole  English  people :  "  At 
Romae  mere  in  servitium  consulcs,  patres, 
eques :  quanto  quis  inl  us  trior,  timto  magis 
falsi,  ac  festinantos.** 

The  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  Jef- 
fries and  by  Kirke  in  the  west — the  many 
judicial  murders  in  the  City  and  at  West- 
minstiir — the  ferocious  punishments  inflicted 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  punishments  which  made  death 
itself  a  mercy  ;  all  these  terrible  deeds  in- 
cited to  no  resistance,  hardly  raised  a  mur- 
mur of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  The 
word  of  the  king  had  been  given  and  ac- 
cepted— by  anticipation  he  was  called  James 
the  Just ;  and  his  people's  faith  in  his  title 
to  this  glorious  character  was  unshaken  by 
the  violation  of  all  justice  and  all  law,  by 
judges  selected,  applauded,  and  rewarded 
by  him  :  that  faith  stood  firm,  even  when 
the  reeking  soldiers  of  Kirke  received  from 
their  grateful  monarch  caresses  and  rewards, 
and  were  greeted  with  a  blasphemous,  but 
applauding  mockery,  as  Kirke's  Lambs.* 

"James  was  now  (1685)  at  the  height  of 
power  and  prosperity.    Both    in  England  and 

♦ "  When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  re- 
turned to  England  He  Biill  continued  to  command 
his  old  soldiers,  who  were  designated  Bometimei  as 
the  Kirst  Tangier  Regiment,  and  sometimes  as 
Queen  Catherine's  Regiment  As  they  had  been 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on  an  infidel 
nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  emblem 
— the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  deviee, 
and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  men, 
the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  tlie  English  army, 
were  called  Kirke's  Lambs."— YoL  i,  pp.  688,  84 
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Scotland  ho  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  and  had 
punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed 
excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had,  at  the  same 
time,  effectually  quelled  their  courage.  The 
Whig  party  seemed  extinct  The  name  of  Whig 
was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  parliament  was  devoted  to  the  king,  and  it 
was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  parliament  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  The  Church  was  louder  than 
ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to  him,  and  had 
during  the  late  insurrection  acted  up  to  these 
professions.  The  jud^s  were  his  tools;  and  if 
they  ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  re- 
move them.  The  corporations  were  filled  with 
his  creatures.  His  revenues  far  exceeded  those 
of  his  predecessors.  ...  It  seemed,  indeed,  that 
it  wor.ld  not  be  easy  for  him  to  demand  more  than 
the  Commons  were  disposed  to  give.  Already 
they  had  abundantly  proved  tiiat  they  were  de- 
sirous to  maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired, and 
that  they  were  by  no  means  extreme  to  mark  his 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  In- 
deed, eleven-twelfths  of  the  members  were  either 
dependents  of  the  court,  or  zealous  cavaliers  from 
the  country.  There  were  few  things  which  such 
an  assembly  could  pertinaciously  refuse  to  the 
sovereign;  and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few 
things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had 
»et  his  heart."— Vol.  ii,  pp.  1,  3. 

So  long  as  James  confined  his  despotism 
to  acts  merely  of  encroachment  on  rights  af- 
fecting temporal  things,  he  met  with  no 
opposition ;  and  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  able  quietly,  and  without  diffi- 
culty, to  establish  a  permanent  army,  and  to 
repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  had  his  sub- 
jects supposed  that  he  would  keep  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  respecting  the  Established 
Church.  His  use  of  a  dispensing  power  was 
not  questioned,  until  he  employed  it  for  the 

fmrpose  of  thrusting  Catholics  into  offices 
rom  which  by  law  they  were  excluded.  The 
power  which,  of  all  others,  the  English 
nation  has  been  most  prone  to  guard  with 
jealous  care — the  power  of  taxation — had 
been  freely,  and  without  let  or  hinderance, 
exercised  by  James  on  his  accession.  Duties 
which  had  been  imposed  only  for  the  life  of 
the  late  king,  he  had  by  bis  mere  pleasure, 
and  by  his  own  power,  continued.  For  this 
great  breach  of  the  constitution  he  had  been 
with  servile  adulation  thanked  in  grave  ad- 
dresses from  grave  societies — from  lawyers,* 

*  The  Middle  Temple,  the  members  of  which, 
at  that  time,  appear  to  have  been  eager  courtiers, 
in  an  adih-ens  to  James,  declared  that  thanks  ought 
to  be  paid  his  majestv  for  asserting  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, "  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  law,  and  our 
profession ;  .  .  .  .  which  prerogatives,  as  we  have 
•tndied  to  know  them,  so  we  are  resolved  to  defend 
them,  by  asserting  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  that 
divine  maxim— ^  Dw  Rex,  d  rege  i>a^"— See 
Rapin,  voL  zv.,  p.  97. 


merchants,  and  churchmen.  MoreoTer,  per- 
secution was  not  unpalatable,  if  exercised 
upon  the  Puritan  party.  The  now  dominant 
Tories  saw  with  complacency  the  rude  trial 
to  which  Baxter  was  subject,  and  approved 
of  the  imprisonment  which  followed  Xhat  le- 
gal mockery — his  only  offense  being,  "  that 
he  had  with  some  bitterness  complained  of 
the  persecution  which  the  Dissenters  suf- 
fered. That  men  who,  for  not  using  the 
Prayer-book,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  property,  and  locked 
up  in  dungeons,  should  dare  to  utter  a  mur- 
mur, was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against 
the  State  and  the  Church."— Vol.  i,  p.  491. 
When,  however,  the  king  proceeded  one  step 
further,  the  judgment  passed  by  the  nation 
on  his  conduct  was  instantly  reversed.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  but  that  James  de- 
sired not  simply  the  toleration,  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  Catholics.  We  are  not  to 
be  driven  from  this  belief  by  any  professions 
to  the  contrary,  which  James  was  in  the 
habit  of  making.  His  professions  were  al- 
ways such  as  he  supposed  his  interests 
required,  and  repugnance  to  utter  a  falsehood 
never  stood  between  him  and  his  desires. 
On  his  accession,  he  was  far  from  believing 
that  the  people  would  acknowledge  him  as 
king,  and  be  obedient  to  his  will.  He  there- 
fore, upon  the  meeting  of  his  first  council, 
was  profuse  of  promises  ''  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  government,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  it  is  now  established  by  law." 
When,  however,  he  found  the  people  obedi- 
ent, the  parliament  obsequious,  his  language 
changed,  and  he  began  to  disclose  his  real 
intentions.  At  first,  he  declared  that  he 
sought  only  toleration  for  his  own  religion. 
He  quickly  proved,  nevertheless,  that  tole- 
ration would  not  content  him.  AH  the  high 
offices  of  state  were  rapidly  conferred  upon 
Catholics.  All  Protestants  who  refused  to 
go  heart  and  hand  with  the  king  in  establish- 
ing Catholic  supremacy  were  dismissed — a 
subserviency  which  stopped  only  at  this  ex- 
treme point,  was  held  as  nothing ;  no  matter 
how  near  in  kindred,  how  deser>'ing  by  past 
services  the  person  might  be  who  refused 
this  last  proof  of  perfect  obedience,  he  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed  and  disgraced. 
Ormond,  the  most  devoted  of  cavaliers ; 
Clarendon  and  Rochester,  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  the  king,  were  dismissed  from  office 
and  from  favor,  so  soon  as  they  showed 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  supporting  the  king  in 
his  grand  scheme  of  establishing  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
moment  at  which  the  king  began  to  feel 
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himself  secure  on  his  throne,  that  moment 
he  hegan  to  disclose  his  real  aims  ;  and  as 
hii  security  increased,  his  disclosures  be- 
came more  complete.  Mr.  Macaulay's  re- 
marks upon  James's  conduct  and  its  conse- 
quences deserve  every  consideration,  but  do 
not,  we  fairly  own,  win  our  complete  as- 
sent:— 

'*  His  religion  was  still  under  proscription. 
Many  rigorous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
appeared  on  the  Statute4)ook,  and  had  within  no 
long  time  been  rigorously  executed.  The  Test 
Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  the  fictions  of 
Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it  had  been 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either  house 
of  parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  /Phat  the  king  should 
wish  to  obtain  for  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
a  complete  toleration,  was  natural  and  riffht ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that^  by  a  little  pa- 
tience, prudence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration 
might  have  been  obtained.*' — ^Vol.  ii,  p.  6. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  last  assertion  we 
have  groat  doubts.  The  people  of  England 
dreaded  and  hated  Popery,  not  merely  as  a 
political  institution,  but  as  a  religion.  The 
dread  and  the  hate  acted  on  and  increased 
each  other ;  and  men,  not  merely  of  the  most 
mighty  intellect,  but  also  possessed  of  the 
most  enlarged  and  benevolent  tolerance, 
made  an  exception  in  all  their  reasonings, 
and  all  their  proposed  regulations,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  position  of  the  Catholics  in 
England.  Milton  and  Locke,  two  names  ever 
to  be  revered  by  all  to  whom  genius  and 
worth  are  objects  of  reverence,  have  express- 
ly and  by  name  excepted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  that  large  scheme  of  religious 
liberty  which  through  life  they  steadily  ad- 
vocated. The  one  wrote  before  James  had 
by  his  rash  schemes  excited  and  alarmed 
every  Protestant  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
the  other  was  an  exile  in  consequence  of 
these  schemes,  when  he  composed  his  cele- 
brated paper  on  Toleration.  Both,  however, 
in  fact,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  the  danger  of  granting  political  power  to 
the  Papists,  and  the  repugnance  of  Locke  to 
give  them  power  is  not  greater  than  that 
evinced  by  Milton;  and  wo  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  James 
would  have  induced  the  English,  and  more 
especially  the  Scottish  people,  to  consent  to 
any  scheme  by  which  political  power  was  to 
be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A  long  experience  was  needed  to 
convince  those  who  led  the  public  opinion, 


that  the  tenets  held  b^  the  Papists  were  not 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  constitutional 
government.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope  was  as  fiercely  contest- 
ed in  France  as  in  England-— contested  indeed 
under  different  names,  and  in  a  diflferent  form, 
from  those  which  marked  the  conflict  in  this 
countiT.  But  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaa 
Church  were  as  marked  an  opposition  to  the 
Papal  dominion  as  was  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.  The  Church  of  Franco,  however, 
had  not  allied  itself  with  any  party  vindica- 
ting civil  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  and, 
therefore,  never  came  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  regal  as  well  as  papal  authority.  In 
those  days,  the  dread  of  the  Romish  doctrines 
by  those  who  sought  to  establish  a  rational 
liberty  was  not  an  idle  or  foolish  di'ead, 
though  it  is  clear  that  with  the  multitude  the 
theological  hate  formed  no  small  portion  of 
the  motive  which  induced  them  to  resist  the 
extension  of  toleration  to  their  Roman  Cath- 
olic brethren.  The  great  and  enlightened 
minds  of  Milton,  of  Locke,  or  of  Tillotson, 
might  divest  themselves  of  all  bigotry,  and 
judge  calmly  and  dispassionately  of  tlie  pro- 
bable consequences  attendant  upon  extending 
civil  rights  to  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  multi- 
tude could  not,  and  certainly  did  not,  attain 
to  any  such  philosophic  impartiality.  They 
hated  a  Papist,  they  denounced  his  doctrines 
as  damnable,  and  thought  they  only  second- 
ed the  condemning  decree  of  the  Almighty, 
when  in  this  world  they  excluded  the  unhap- 
py and  erring  Papist  from  temporal  power ; 
and  we  fear  that  it  was  this  bitter  feeling  of 
I'eli^ous  hate  which  impelled  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  rise  up  against  .Tames,  and 
which  would  have  led  to  the  same  result, 
even  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  demand 
of  equality  of  civil  rights  for  the  members  of 
his  own  religion ;  and  we  must  recollect  that 
the  direct  charge  against  James  was,  not  that 
he  sought  to  make  his  own  religion  supreme, 
but  simply  that  he  had  infringed  the  law 
which  excluded  its  professors  from  certain 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges.  In  what, 
for  example,  did  he  err  in  his  proceedings 
against  the  seven  bishops  ?  He  had  issued 
a  declaration  of  mere  toleration,  saying — 
"  By  our  sovereign  authority,  prerogative 
royal,  and  absolute  power,  we  do  suspend, 
stop,  and  disable,  all  laws  and  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment made  or  executed  against  any  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  time  past  .... 
so  that  they  shall  be  in  all  things  as  free  in 
all  respects  as  any  of  our  Protestant  sub- 
jects." There  was  hereunto  added  a  clause, 
stating  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  concur- 
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rence  of  his  two  houses  of  parliameDt,  wh^ 
he  should  think  it  convenient  for  them  to 
meet.  In  the  mean  time  an  order  in  council 
was  issued,  enjoining  the  bishops  to  see  this 
declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it  was 
called,  sent  and  distributed  throughout  their 
several  dioceses,  to  be  read  at  the  usual  time 
of  divine  service,  twice,  in  all  churches  and 
chapels,  on  certain  days  named  in  the  order. 
Seven  of  the  bishops  petitioned  the  king, 
praying,  in  most  humble  and  decorous  terms, 
to  be  excused  from  so  distributing  and  pub- 
lishing the  declaration,  alleging,  and  truly, 
that  the  declaration  assumed  a  dispensing 
power  which  had  often  been  declared  illegal. 
All  that  the  king  sought  ostensibly  to  obtain 
was  the  simple  equality  of  his  subjects — an 
end  praiseworthy  in  itself,  if  truly  sought, 
and  pursued  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner.  His  conduct,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  he  sought  something  beyond 
equality,  and  what  he  did  avowedly  seek,  he 
sought  by  illegal  means.  Illegal  means  he 
had  often  before  employed  to  attain  his  de- 
sired ends.  These  ends  had  been  often  in 
themselves  atrocious,  still  oftener  illegal ;  but 
he  had  not  before  been  crossed  by  the  great 
Tory  party,  or  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  desires. 
When  taxing  the  people  by  his  own  authori- 
ty without  the  sanction  of  parliament — when 
decimating  the  west  by  means  of  Kirke  and 
Jeffries,  when  persecuting  the  Nonconform- 
ists— he  proceeded  hand  in  hand  with  the 
great  party  which  had  in  reality  placed  him 
on  the  throne. 

"Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of 
Laud,  had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been 
so  deplorable  as  at  that  time."  After  giving 
a  graphic  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Macaulay  thus  concludes  his 
first  volume : 

"  Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was 
remembered  by  the  Nonconformiflts  as  a  time  of 
misery  and  terror.  Yet  in  that  autumn  might  be 
discerned  the  first  faint  indications  of  a  great  turn 
of  fortune;  and  before  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the  intolerant 
Church  were  eagerly  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  support  of  the  party  which  both  had  so 
deeply  injured. 

Of  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  most 
hostile  to  the  Catholics  at  that  time  were  the 
Whigs  and  the  Nonconformists;  though 
themselves  laboring  under  civil  disabilities,  in 
consequence  of  entertaining  cert^iin  religious 
opinions,  yet  they  hated  the  Catholics,  even 
with  a  more  bitter  hatred  than  was  manifest- 


ed towards  them  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  later  years,  how- 
erer,  this  state  of  things  has  been  entirely 
changed.  It  has  suited  the  party  purposes 
of  the  Whiffs  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Dissenters  united 
with  them  in  their  demand  for  civil  freedom. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  through  life  been  a  Whig 
politician,  and  has  ranked  among  the  most 
eloquent  supporters  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
Dissenters,  when  thus  laying  claim  to  the 
privilege  of  civil  equality.  The  habits  of  a 
life  are  not  easily  laid  aside ;  the  sympathies 
which  have  been  cherished  for  years  cannot 
be  at  once,  or  even  quickly  subdued.  Look- 
ing back  at  the  past  history  of  his  party,  and 
of  his  clients,  the  Dissenters,  he  has  unluck- 
ily found  them  holding  opinions  directly  op- 
posed to  his  own,  and  cherishing  animosities 
which  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  oppos- 
ing. For  we  insist  that  all  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  adduced,  all 
the  evidence  that  the  records  of  the  past  con- 
tain, incontestably  proves  that  the  chief  ob- 
jection of  the  Whig,  Puritan,  Tory,  and 
Church  of  England  parties  to  the  conduct  of 
James,  was  not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that 
the  end  of  toleration  of  the  Catholics  which 
he  pursued  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  mischiev- 
ous end.  Illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
king  WJis  not  only  borne  with,  but  applauded, 
so  long  as  the  end  sought  found  favor  with 
the  dominant  party ;  so  soon  as  the  end 
sought  was  hateful  to  that  party,  then,  and 
not  before,  they  censured  and  opposed  the 
king — then  and  not  before,  they  discovered 
that  he  adopted  illegal  means  to  obtain  his 
objects — then,  and  not  before,  they  blamed 
him  in  so  doing  ;  and  finally,  they  combined 
with  their  old  opponents  and  dethroned  and 
discarded  him.  These  opponents,  viz  :  the 
Whigs  and  Puritans,  would  have  been  glad 
to  receive  toleration  for  themselves,  but 
would  not  accept  it  if  it  were  extended  to  the 
Catholics,  whom  they  hated  ;  and  when  they 
had  been  themselves  in  power,  they  had  most 
fiercely  maintained  the  doctrine  of  exclusion, 
and  had  passed  the  most  stringent  laws  by 
which  that  exclusion  was  enforced.  And 
Halifax,  who  was  no  Whig — who  was  not  a 
Tory — ^but  gloried  in  the  name  of  Trimmer, 
and  who,  therefore,  might  be  deemed  some- 
what less  virulent  than  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  ranged  themselves  as  partisans 
in  either  camp — Halifax  distinctly  refused  to 
give  his  vote  in  parliament  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  toleration.  Here  is  positive 
proof  that  the  thing  disliked  was  not  the  il- 
legality of  the  means,  but  the  nature  of  the 
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end  itself.    What  the  king  asked  Halifax  to 
do  was  what  he  might,  without  any  impro- 

gricty,  have  done — he  was  asked  to  do  what 
[r.  Macaulay  has  himself  done,  viz :  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  This 
act  has  been  in  our  own  times  repealed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  leader  of  that  Government  to 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  belonged — of  Lord  John 
Russell  himself.  Yet  Halifax,  whose  charac- 
ter and  conduct  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  a  favor- 
able judge,  preferred  disgrace,  and  loss  of 
place  and  profit,  to  giving  the  assistance  and 
countenance  of  his  vote  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  Toleration.  This  conduct  Mr.  Macaulay 
distinctly  approves,  and  thus  ingeniously  de- 
fends his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  party, 
who  have  of  late  years  attempted  to  repeal 
all  those  disabilities  which  that  same  party 
imposed  above  a  century  and  a  half  ago : 

'*  There  are  two  oppoeite  errors  into  which  those 
who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  falling ;  the  error  of  judging  the 
present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judging  the 
past  by  the  present  The  former  is  the  error  of 
minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old ;  the 
latter,  of  minds  readily  attracted  by  whatever  is 
new.  The  former  error  may  perpetually  be  ob- 
served in  the  reasonings  of  Conservative  politi- 
cians on  the  questions  of  their  own  day.  The 
latter  error  perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of 
writers  of  the  liberal  school,  when  they  discuss 
the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The  former 
error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and 
the  latter  in  a  historian. 

''  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person,  who,  in  our  time, 
undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Stuarts,  to  preserve,  with  steadiness, 
the  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  question,  whether  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  be  safely  admitted  to  par- 
liament and  tn  office,  convulsed  our  country  during 
the  rei<;n  of  James  II,*  was  set  at  rest  by  his 
downfall;  and  having  slept  during  more  than  a 
century,  was  revived  bv  that  great  siirring  of  the 
human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty 
years,  the  contest  went  on  in  both  houses  of  psir- 
liament,  in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social 
circle.  It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parlies,  made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  impossible,  and  at  lon^rth  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war.     Even  when  the  struggle 


*  This  is  the  correct  view.  The  real  cause  of 
dispute  with  James  was,  not  his  illegal  conduct,  but 
his  desire  to  cmaucipatc  the  Catholics,  llw  attempt, 
like  all  premature  attempts,  put  back  his  cau!«e; 
but  no  wisdom  on  his  part  would  have  enabled  him 
to  conquer  the  dread  entertained  by  his  Protestant 
subjects  of  Catholic  domination.  Tliat  dread  is  still 
felt,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  most  powerful  among 
the  Dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Macaulay  must  have  be- 
come conscioas  of  this  fact  during  the  last  election 
for  Edinburgh. 


had  terminated,  the  passions  to  which  it  had  given 
biith  still  continued  to  rage.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man,  whose  mind  was  under  the 
mfluence  of  those  passions,  to  see  the  events  of 
the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly  correct 
light. 

**  One  claM  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true 
position,  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at  the  false  con- 
clusion, that  no  test  which  the  stateHmen  of  the 
Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  religion  and  our  freedom  coulu  be 
safely  abolished.  Another  class,  starting  from 
the  true  proposition,  that  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  long  been  produce 
tive  of  nothing  bnt  mischief,  arrived  at  the  fal^e 
conclusion,  that  there  never  could  have  been  a 
time  when  those  disabilities  could  have  been 
useful  and  necessarv.  The  former  fallacy  per- 
vades the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Llaon. 
The  latter  was  not  altogether  without  influence, 
even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as 
that  of  Mackintosh. 

''Perhaps,  however,  it  will  bn  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  we  may  vindicate  the  course  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  all  the  great  Knfiliah 
statesmen  of  the  sevcntcentli  century,  without 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  wss 
as  unanimously  approved  by  the  great  Knnriish 
statesmen  of  our  own  time." — Vol.  ii,  pp.  236, 37. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay  for  the 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  English  states- 
men, is  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in 
the  actual  power  of  the  king.  But  that 
power  was  curtailed  by  the  Revolution  ;  and 
yet  those  by  whom  it  was  thus  cut  down, 
never  proposed  to  free  the  Catholics  from 
what  succeeding  politicians  have  deemed  an 
unjust  restriction.  Mr.  Macaulay,  however, 
avoids  the  difficulty,  by  asserting  that 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was 
not  whether  secular  oflices  should  be  thrown  open 
to  all  sects  indifferently.  While  Jumes  was  king 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  exclusion ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  who  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the 
many,  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  or  five 
millions." — Vol.  ii,  p.  241. 

This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  does  not 
really  get  over  the  difficulty.  This  might  be 
an  excellent  reason  for  putting  away  James, 
but  is  not  a  jiLstification  of  the  exclusive 
laws  which  followed  the  success  of  the  Revo- 
lution. For  our  parts  wo  do  not  feel  any 
anxiety  to  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who 
conducted  this  great  Revolution,  belieriog 
that  a  change  so  really  beneficial  to  man- 
kind has  seldom  been  etfected  by  men  more 
thoroughly  base  and  contemptible.  The 
only  person  among  all  the  many  actors 
about  whom  any  doubt  can  exist,  b  William 
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of  Orange  himself.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  la- 
bored hard  to  produce  a  striking  and 
attractive  portrait  of  this  great  Whig  hero ; 
but  the  rougt  good  sense  of  common  natures 
finds  it  difticult  to  admire  a  character  so 
cold,  so  impassive,  so  full  of  dissimulation. 
The  ordinary  feelings  of  piety  and  filial  rever- 
ence are  shocked  and  outraged,  when  the 
daughter  and  the  son  drive  the  grey-haired 
father  out  of  his  home,  to  be  a  wanderer  and 
an  outcast  upon  the  earth.  A  great  national 
necessity  mdj^  justify  such  an  act;  but  then 
it  must  be  made  plain,  that  it  was  the  ne- 
cessity, and  that  alone,  which  led  to  it. 
Personal  ambition,  the  impatience  of  an  heir 
about  to  be  dispossessed,  must  be  shown  to 
have  had  no  share  in  the  catastrophe ;  and 
we  think  it  will,  with  all  men,  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  believe  that  William  and 
Mary  dispossessed  James,  their  father,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tender  consciences  of 
England.  That  James  should  be  dethroned, 
that  his  cruelty,  his  degrading  tyranny  and 
tortuous  policy  should  be  checked  and  put 
an  end  to,  was,  indeed,  a  happy  event  for 
Enorland  and  the  world.     The  constitution 

O 

established  by  the  Revolution,   which   dis- 
missed him  from  the  government  of  England, 
has,  by  its  steady  working  and  many  happy 
results,  proved  that  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment can  exist,  with  advantage,  even  among 
great  and  powerful  nations.     The  examples 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  those  of  Holland, 
and   Florence,   and   Venice,   and    of    Italy 
generally,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  not 
conclusive.     These  were  comparatively  petty 
8tates,  small  in  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
few    in    number,    and    confined,    in    most 
parts,  to  single  or  confederate  cities.     But 
when    a    nation   so   extensive   and   power- 
ful as  England,  proved  by  example  that  its 
government  could  be  wisely  conducted  by  the 
people   themselves,  it  became  certain  that 
other  nations  would,  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  attempt  to  obtain  the  same  great 
blessing  for   themselves.      From   that  day 
forth  every  constitutional  government  must 
be  considered  the  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful arrangement  adopted  by  our  ancestors 
in  1688.     We  are,  then,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  actors  from  any 
dislike   of  the   result  of  their  doings.     On 
the  contrary,  their  doings  strongly  load  us  to 
look   with   applause  upon   the  men  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
shame  and  anger  that  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  a  baser,  more  ig- 
noble,  more  thoroughly  degraded  and  im- 
moral, more  canting  and  hypocritical  crew, 


never  assumed  the  garb  and  used  the  lan- 
guage of  honest  men.  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  he 
m  the  course  of  his  narrative  encounters  each 
act  of  baseness,  speaks  of  it  as  it  deserves, 
and  is  not  sparing  of  indignant  and  scornful 
epithets  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  meanness 
he  is  compelled  to  describe ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  strange  that  his  general  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  the  great  drama  bears  no 
marks  of  the  contemptuous  undervaluing 
which  is,  in  the  individual  instances,  exhibi- 
ted. Epithets  of  respect  and  admiration  are 
employed,  when  ho  speaks  generally  of  the 
men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  effected. 
Tlie  result  is,  a  feeling  of  incongruity.  It  is 
like  hearing  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  after 
listening  to  an  uninterrupted  evidence  of 
guilt. 

Running,  then*  through  the  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  the  leaders  on  this  occasion, 
we  feel  within  ourselves  no  peculiar  desire  to 
extenuate  their  misdeeds,  no  wish  to  believe 
them  in  the  right ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  it  was  wise  to  maintain  and  enforce,  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution  of  1668,  acts 
which,  in  1829,  it  was  wis*  to  repeal.     We 
cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  both  pro- 
ceedings were  equally  wise  and  necessary. 
We  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
why  tbese  acts  were  maintained  after  1088. 
Fear  and  hate  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
party  induced  the  leaders  to  uphold  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Roman  Catholics;   fear  and 
hate  induced  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to 
maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  Nonconformists. 
In  no  country  had  the  experiment  of  perfect 
toleration  been  tried  ;  and  no  sect,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  prepared  when 
in  power  to  make  the  members  of  all  religions 
equal  before  the  law.     All  sects,  while  under 
persecution,  held  a  language  different  from 
that  which  they  employed  when  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  but  none  pretended  practically  to 
apply  their  liberal  maxims  when  they  were 
able  to  persecute.     The  fact  is,  that  in  this 
respect,   the  opinions    of    statesmen   have 
greatly  changed.     The  experiment  of  tolera- 
tion  has   been  tried,   and  the   pit^cautions 
which   were,   in    the   seventeenth   century, 
deemed    indispensable,   have    been,   in  the 
nineteenth,    set    aside  as   unnecessary  and 
mischievous.      But   while    statesmen   have 
been  thus  convinced,  the  people  in  our  coun- 
try, at  least,  still  in  a  great  degree  retain  the 
feelings  of  their  ancestors.     Had  England, 
in  1829,  been  polled,  the  vote,  we  sincerely 
lelieve,  would  have  been  against  Catholic 
emancipation.     If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
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could  at  this  moment  do  as  they  desire,  Pro- 
testants would  be  excluded  from  power,  and 
not  improbably  be  subjected  to  persecution. 
In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  No- 
popery  feeling  is  strong ;  and  not  insignifi- 
cantly manifested  by  the  language  held,  the 
questions  asked,  and  the  cries  raised  at  the 
late  elections.  The  great  distinction  between 
our  own  times  and  those  of  the  Reyolution 
of  1688  is,  that  the  leaders  and  the  people 
do  not  sympathize  in  their  opinions.  States- 
men have  now  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  their  conduct  results  from  a  com- 
promise between  the  two.  The  more  un- 
scrupulous a  politician  is,  the  more  e-asy  is  it 
for  him  to  shape  his  course  and  please  his 
party.  If  he  thinks  for  himself  and  will  not 
stoop  to  falsehood,  his  power  as  a  politician 
will  be  small ;  he  may  be  esteemed,  but  he 
will  not  govern. 

The  merely  political  considerations  of  this 
work,  however,  form  but  a  part  of  it?  attrac- 
tions. At  the  outset,  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  a 
description  of  what  he  deems  the  duties  of 
an  historian.     He  says — 

"  I  shoald  very  imporfectly  exccote  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  siegos,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
adoiinistrationa,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of 
debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  Government ;  to  trace  the 
progress  of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  de- 
scrihe  the  rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changes 
of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  mannerH  of  suc- 
cessive generation*,  and  not  to  pass  by  with  neg- 
lect even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place 
in  [dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amuse- 
ments. I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of 
having  descended  below  the  dl<;nity  of  history,  if 
I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  true  pict^ire  of  the  lives  of 
their  ancestors.'* — Vol.  i,  p.  3. 

The  extensive  and  multifarious  reading  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  his  marvellous  memory,  his 
sensitive  nature  and  disquisitive  spirit,  have 
enabled  him  to  perform  this  part  of  his  task 
with  singular  skill  and  effect.  He  has  made 
himself  so  completely  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  times 
of  which  he  speaks,  that  he  describes  like  an 
eye-witness,  and  judges  like  a  contemporary. 
In  the  margin  of  the  page  there  is  no  osten- 
tation of  reference,  no  pretensive  display  of 
reading.  But  yet  every  page  proves  by  its 
own  intrinsic  evidence  that  the  author  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  subject ;  that  he  has 
not,  as  is  now  too  often  the  practice,  crammed 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and,  with  a  false 


show  of  great  research  and  careful  consider- 
ation, contented  himself  with  a  superficial 
inquiry,  and  delivered  himself  of  hasty  and 
almost  chance  judgments.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  really  lived  again,  by  means  of  its  litera- 
ture, through  the  time  of  our  great  Revolu- 
tion. His  opinions  are  emphatically  his  own, 
the  result  of  evidence  attained  by  his  own 
industry,  and  thus,  whether  correct  or  erro- 
neous, deser\'e  all  the  respect  which  is  due, 
and  so  justly  due,  to  an  honest  and  inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  work  has,  besides, 
one  other,  and,  in  our  eyes,  no  trifling  source 
of  interest.  In  its  style  and  form  it  may  be 
received  as  the  best  illustration  which  its 
author  can  give  of  his  own  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  history  should  be  written. 
With  the  historians  of  every  country,  of 
every  age,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  familiar ;  com- 
position, in  many  branches,  more  especially 
history,  has  been  to  him  a  subject  of  con- 
stant and  profound  meditation.  A  scholar 
to  whom  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are 
as  familiar  as  those  of  his  own  country,  he 
comes  before  us  rather  as  their  rival  in  the 
art  of  composition,  than  as  the  mere  chron- 
icler of  events  which  he  desires  to  leave  on 
record.  In  the  way  of  evidence,  he  adds 
nothing  to  our  former  acquired  knowledge  ; 
still,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
facts  are  combined,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  illustrated  and  commented  on,  a  new 
picture  is  produced ;  a  more  vivid,  as  well 
as  more  accurate  conception  of  the  events 
themselves,  is  acquired  by  the  reader,  simply 
because  the  artist  is  skillful,  not  because  he 
is  a  witness.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  literature,  the  work  is  worthy 
of  a  far  more  elaborate  consideration  than 
we  can  now  bestow  on  it.  Our  first  decision 
is  entirely  in  its  favor.  But  of  such  a  book, 
regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  no  off-hand  judg- 
ment is  of  much  value.  The  only  sure  test 
is  the  decies  repetiia;  and  the  extraordinary 
fascination  which  has  been  the  effect  of  a 
single  perusal,  makes  us  more  than  com- 
monly doubtful  of  our  present  capacity  for 
the  forming  cf  a  correct  decision.  The  rapid 
style  swept  us  onward  with  the  force  of  a 
torrent ;  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  two  stout  volumes  there  was  no  halt.  As 
we  turned  the  last  page  we  were  surprised 
and  grieved  to  find  ourselves  at  the  journey's 
end.  Borne  onward  by  the  rushing  stream 
of  narrative,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  indulging  in  unhe-sitating  admira- 
tion of  the  many  brilliant  scenes  past  which 
we  were  hurried.  Picture  after  picture  came 
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and  went  in  quick  succession,  all  brilliant,  all 
attractive.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
there  was  no  repose  ;  and  we  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  when  we  are  able,  in  a  calmer 
mood,  to  view  the  whole  picture  together, 
the  constant  and  dazzling  light  will  appear 
excessive  ;  and  we  shall  need,  what  a  more 
perfect  art  would  have  supplied,  intervals  of 
rest — rest  which  a  more  sedate  and  quiet 
narrative  would,  from  time  to  time,  have 
afforded.  The  illustration  here  taken  from 
the  sister  art  of  painting  we  believe  accurate, 
and,  for  the  moment,  useful,  because  it  gives 
our  criticism  a  sort  of  palpable  existence, 
and   will  enable  others  at  once  to  decide 


whether  their  feelings  have  been  the  same 
as  our  own. 

The  epigrammatic  style  employed  through- 
out the  work  appears  to  great  advantage, 
and  is,  indeed,  then  perfectly  appropriate, 
when  individuals  are  to  be  described,  and 
their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  their 
moral  and  mental  character,  have  to  be 
brought  vividly  before  the  reader.  In  his 
delineation  of  the  numerous  actors  in  this 
vast  drama,  Mr.  Macaulay  shines  with  a 
steady,  clear,  and  almost  unequalled  lustre. 
His  spirit  is,  however,  well  under  control, 
and  he  is  never  unjust  for  the  sake  of  his 
epigram. 


From   Sharpe'i   Magasine. 
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TiiK  Shakspcare  forgeries  of  William 
Henry  Ireland  form  a  curious,  if  not  very 
edifying  passage  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  last  century.  An  imposture  on  a 
grander  scale  was  never  conceived  or  exe- 
cuted ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  with  all 
respect  to  the  learned  celebrities  who  were 
deceived  by  it,  that  dupes  more  easily  satis- 
fied, more  credulous  and  unsuspecting,  were 
never  met  with.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
very  opportune  period  was  chosen  for  the 
imposition;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  youth  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
perpetrated — that  he  had  not  at  the  time 
attained  his  twentieth  year — it  must  also  be 
confessed  that  it  was  carried  out  with  consi- 
derable cleverness  and  ingenuity. 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  known  as  the  author  of 
several  Picturesque  Tours,  and  some  illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth — a  man  of  considerable 
taste,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shakspeare. 
He  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  and 
having  daily  opportunities  of  inspecting 
ancient  deeds  and  writings,  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  his  leisure,  first  in  deciphering, 
and  afterwards  in  copying  and  imitating 
them.  Possessed  of  this  dangerous  talent, 
his  father's  reverence  for  the  great  English 
dramatist,  and  his  own  ambition  for  distinc- 
tion, suggested  to  his  mind  the  daring 
scheme  of  imposture  by  which  he  has  ren- 
dered himself  remarkable.  From  an  atten- 
tire  examination  of  the  authentic  signatures 


of  Shakspeare,  he  soon  learned  to  imitate 
the  character  of  his  handwriting  with  facil- 
ity ;  and  from  time  to  time  presented  his 
father  with  scraps  of  manuscript,  to  account 
for  the  possession  of  which  he  invented  a 
most  romantic  and  improbable  story.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  forgeries  was  "  Shak- 
8peare*s  Profession  of  Faith ;"  a  document 
intended  to  prove  that  the  great  dramatist 
was  a  Protestant.  The  papers  were  soon 
shown  to  many  learned  individuals.  Among 
others,  they  were  inspected  by  Dr.  Parr, 
and  young  Ireland  could  hardly  repress  his 
feelings  of  exultation  when  he  heard  that 
great  man  say  to  his  father,  in  his  presence, 
**  Mr.  Ireland,  we  have  many  fine  things  in 
our  Church -service,  and  our  Litany  abounds 
with  beauties,  but  here  is  a  man  has  dis- 
tanced us  all." 

For  a   long   time    Ireland   made   almost 
daily  additions  to  his  pretended  discoveries. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  father  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  origin,   and  was  he  entirely 
deceived  by  the  monstrous  assertions  of  his 
clever,  but  unprincipled  son  ?    The  appear- 
ance of  the  manuscrips  went  far  to  prove 
their  genuineness.     The  color  of  the  ink — 
the  water-marks  in  the  paper,  deceived  the 
eyes  of  the  most  practiced  anticjuaries.     The 
precious  relics  were  regarded  with  reverence 
and  almost  superstitious  awe.     Mr.  Boaden, 
a  gentleman  of  great  dramatic  taste,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
expose  the  fraud,  was  not  ashamec  to  con* 
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fess  that  **  he  first  beheld  the  papers  with  a 
tremor  of  the  purest  delight,  touched  the 
invaluable  relics  with  reverential  respect, 
and  deemed  even  existence  dearer,  as  it  gave 
him  so  refined  a  satisfaction."  A  number  of 
literary  gentlemen  and  patrons  of  literature 
met  at  Mr.  Ireland's  house,  and  voluntarily 
subscribed  their  names  to  the  following 
document:  "We,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  have,  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  favor  of  Mr.  Ireland,  mspected  the 
Shakspeare  papers,  and  are  convinced  of 
their  authenticity."  Amongst  the  signatures 
are  those  of  Dr.  Parr,  Herbert  Croft,  Dr. 
Valpy,  Henry  James  Pye,  (poet-laureate,) 
and  James  Bos  well,  the  biographer  of  John- 
son. It  is  further  stated  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
previous  to  signing  his  name,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
ultation, thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  discovery,  and  exclaimed  that  he 
could  now  die  in  peace. 

One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, remained  imconvinced.     This  was  Mr. 
Malone,    the    ingenious    and    indefatigable 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  professed  from 
the  first  a  contemptuous  disbelief  in  the  so- 
called  "  discoveries,"  but  intimated  that  he 
would  not  deign  to  notice  them  till  they  had 
been  made  public.      He    kept    his   word. 
When   the   famous  documents    were   pub- 
lished, he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  m  which  he  satisfactorily  proved  and 
exposed  the  fraud.     It  is  rather  amusing  to 
find  the  great  English  advocate,  Krskine,  a 
devout  admirer  and  diligent  reader  of  Shak- 
speare, and  whose  course  of  study  and  prac- 
tice   at     the    bar    must    have    made    him 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  thus  expressing  himself  with   re- 
gard to  these  papers,  and  Mr.  Malone's  in- 
credulity :     "  I   went    to-day   to   Ireland's 
from  curiosity,  and  having  heard  from  sev- 
eral quarters  that  the  new  Shakspeare  was 
a  forgery,  and  having  seen  an  advertisement 
from  Malone  on  the  subject,  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  the  man  who  has  under- 
taken to  prove  Mr.  Malone's  proposition ;  for  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
my  life  to  support  the  authenticity  of  any 
matter  which  rests  upon  high  authority.     I 
am  quite  sure  a  man  would  be  laughed  out 
of  an  English  court  of  justice  who  attempted 
to  maintmn  Malone's  opinion  in  the  teeth  of 
every  rule  of  probability  acknowledged  for 
ages  as  the  standard  for  investigating  truth." 

Believing  himself  possessed  of  a  most 
invaluable  treasure — ^in  spite  of  the  protest- 
ations of  his  son,  who  dreaded  and  foresaw 
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the  exposure  of  the  fraud — ^Mr.  Samuel  Ire- 
land determined  on  publishing  the  "dis- 
coveries," and  in  the  year  1790  printed  a 
Urge  proportion  of  them  in  a  fine  folio 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "Miscellaneous 
papers  and  legal  instruments  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  in- 
cluding the  tragedy  of  King  L«ar,  <fec.,  in 
the  possession  of  Samuel  Ireland."  A  very 
slight  examination  of  this  volume  would,  it 
has  been  thought,  have  shown  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  fraud.  The  orthography 
adopted  by  Ireland  was  ludicrously  inaccu- 
rate. The  redundancy  of  consonants  m 
nearly  every  word  hail  a  very  grotesque 
appearance,  and  was  by  no  means  charat- 
teristic  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  for 
"one  gentleman,"  the  orthography  is 
"owne  gennetellemanne."  Although  Shak- 
speare had  "  little  Latin,"  he  would  never 
have  committed  the  blunder  of  "  Glosterre 
exitie,**  (for  exit.)  The  concluding  lines  of 
Lear's  denunciation  of  his  daughter — 

■"  that  she  may  feel 


How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ;" 

were  thus  distorted : 

-**  thatte  she  maye 


Knowe  howo  sharpc   ande  lykc  a  serpentes 

toot  he  it  is 
toe  have  a  tlianklesse  childe." 

Without  wishing  unnecessarily  to  multiply 
examples  of  this  ridiculous  orthography,  we 
will  quote  the  title  of  King  Lear,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  volume.  "The  tragedyo  of 
kynge  Leare  isse  fromme  Masterre  Holin- 
shedde.  I  have  in  somme  lyttle  depai  tedde 
fromme  hymme,  butte  thatte  libbertyo  will 
notte  I  truste  be  blamedde  bye  myc  gentle 
readerres."  "  Gentle  readers,"  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers,  were  not  appeded  to  by 
the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare 's  time,  whose 
great  object  was  to  prevent  their  works  from 
from  being  printed,  and  thus  getting  into 
the  hands  of  rival  companies. 

The  mode  in  which  Ireland  accounted  for 
the  possession  of  the  manuscript  of  Lear  and 
other  treasures  is  so  curious,  (perhaps  the 
proper  word  would  be  impudent,)  that  we 
cannot  help  referring  to  it.  He  drew  up  a 
deed,  in  which  he  represented  Shakspeare 
bequeathing  them  to  one  of  his  ancestors, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  special  service  he  had  ren- 
dered him.  Divested  of  its  grotesque  ortho- 
graphy, the  document,  after  the  usual  pre- 
amble, runs  thus : 
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"  Wbereas,  on  or  about  Uie  3d  day  of  the  last 
month  of  August,  liaving  with  my  ffood  friend 
Master  William  Henry  Ireland  and  others  taken 
boat  near  unto  my  house  aforesaid,  we  did  pur- 
pose goinj;  up  the  Thames,  but  those  that  were 
so  to  conduct  us  being  much  too  merry  through 
liquor,  they  did  unset  our  aforesaid  barge.  All 
but  myself  saved  themselvo^  by  swimming,  for 
though  the  water  was  deep,  yet  our  being  close 
nigh  to  shore  made  it  little  difficulty  for  them 
knowing  the  aforesaid  art.  Master  Ireland  not 
fteeing  me  did  ask  for  me,  but  one  of  the  company 
did  answer  that  I  was  drowning ;  on  the  which  he 
pulled  offhis  jerkin  and  jumped  in  after  me.  With 
much  pains  be  dragged  me  forth,  I  being  then 
nearly  dead,  and  ho  lie  did  save  my  life,  and  for 
the  which  service  1  do  hereby  give  him  an  foUow- 
elh  :  first,  my  written  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Flflh,  King  John,  King  Lear,  as  also 
my  written  play  never  printed,  which  I  have 
named  King  Henry  the  Third,**  &c. 

One  would  think  that  to  have  believed  all 
this  required  a  greater  degree  of  credulity 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  critics.  An 
original  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Shakspeare  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a 
forgery  almost  equally  daring.  We  print  it 
as  it  appeared  in  the  volume : 

"  Wee  didde  receive  youre  prcttye  verses  goode 
Masterro  William  through  the  hands  of  oure  Lorde 
Chanibelaync  ande  wee  doe  complemente  thee 
onne  theyre  greate  excellence  Wee  shalle  departe 
frommc  Londonn  toe  Hamptowne  for  the  noly- 
dayes  where  wee  shalle  expecte  thee  withe  thye 
boste  actorres  thatte  thou  mayste  playe  before 
ourselfe  toe  amuse  usse  bee  not  slowo  bntte 
comme  toe  usse  bye  Tucsdaye  next  asse  the  lorde 
Leicesterre  wille  oee  withe  usse. 

Elizabeth  R." 

*'  Thys  letterre  I  dydde  recey ve  fromme  mye 
moste  gracyouse  Ladyo  Elizabethe  ande  I  doe 
Tcquofste  itle  maye  bee  keptc  with  alle  care  pos- 
syble. 

Wm.  Shakespeare/* 

Amongst  the  papers,  also,  was  nn  amatory 
epistle  to  Anne  "  HatherreWfiy,"  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  lock  of  the  poet's  hair.  The 
letter  is  not  long,  but  its  affected  grandilo- 
quence is  rather  amusing.  "  I  pray  you,"  it 
commences,  "perfume  this  my  poor  lock 
with  thy  balmy  kisses,  for  then  indeed  shall 
kinnrs  themselves  bow  and  pay  homage  to  it. 
1  do  assure  thee  that  no  rude  hand  hnth 
knotted  it ;  thy  Willy's  alone  hath  done  the 
work.  Neither  the  gilded  bauble  that  en- 
virons the  head  of  majesty,  no,  nor  honors 
most  weighty,  would  give  me  half  the  joy  as 
did  this  my  little  work  for  thee."  There  is 
also  a  paper  of  verses,  inscribed  to  the  feame 
lady ;   the  style  of  which,  as  vrill  appear 


from  a  short  ipecimen,  is  not  quite  worthy 
Shakspeare : 

**  Is  there  in  heaven  aught  more  rare 
Than  thou,  sweet  nymph  of  Avoo  fiur  t 
Is  there  on  earth  a  man  more  true, 
Than  Willy  Shakspeare  is  to  youT 

The  last  document  we  shall  notice,  is  a 
"  Deed  of  trust  to  John  Hemminge,"  drawn 
up  by  Shakspeare  himself,  who  states  in  the 
preamble,  as  a  reason  for  being  his  own  at- 
torney, that  he  has  "found  much  wicked- 
ness among  those  of  the  law,"  and  does  not 
like  "  to  leave  matters  at  their  will." 

The  most  daring  part  of  the  imposition, 
however,  remains  to  be  told.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  1796,  the  play  of  Vortigem  and  Ro- 
wena,  "from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,"  was 
announced  for  representation  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.  Public  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  As  the  evening  approached,  every 
avenue  to  the  theatre  was  thronged  with 
anxious  crowds,  eager  to  obtain  admission. 
When  the  doors  wore  opened,  there  was  a 
furious  rush,  and  thousands,  it  is  said,  were 
turned  disappointed  away.  The  play  had 
been  put  on  the  stafire  with  unexampled 
care.  Mr.  Kemble  himself  sustained  the 
part  of  Vortigem.  The  imposition,  bow- 
ever,  was  too  palpable  to  deceive  an  intelli- 
gent audience,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
characteristic  account  of  the  performance, 
which  appeared  in  the  7\mes  newpaper  of 
the  4th  of  April :  "  The  first  act  m  every 
line  of  it  spoke  itself  a  palpable  forgery  ; 
but  it  was  heard  with  candor.  The  second 
and  third  grew  more  intolerable ;  thus  *  bad 
began,  but  worse  remained  behind.'  In  the 
fourth,  'rude  murmurs  like  the  hollow- 
soimding  surge,  broke  loudly  forth.'  In  the 
fifth  act,  the  opposition  became  seriously 
angry,  and  on  Mr.  Kemble  repeating  this 
significant  line — 

'  I  would  this  solemn  mockery  were  o'er  I* 

he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  for  several 
minutes."  An'  attempt  was  made  to  an- 
nounce the  play  for  repetition,  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  public  having  pro- 
claimed the  imposture,  it  was  wisely  with- 
drawn. 

The  failure  of  Vortigem  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  fraud  ;  but  it  must  occasion  no  slight 
surprise  that  such  a  barefaced  forgery  should 
have  succeeded  so  far.  Without  possessing 
the  genius  of  Chatterton,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Ireland  exhibited  a  large  amount  of 
misdirected  ingenuity.    At  the  time  of  the 
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completion  of  Vortigern,  he  was  only  nine- 
teen. The  plaj  was  written  and  transcribed 
in  secret,  and  at  stolen  intervals ;  and  if  we 
may  take  his  own  word,  "  he  appeared  in 
public  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  he 
could,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  he 
was  a  giddy,  thoughtless  youth,  incapable 
of  producing  the  papers/* 

The  closing  scene  of  the  comedy — ^for  so 
we  may  style  the  whole  affair — ^may  be 
readily  anticipated.  Grati6ed  by  the  noto- 
riety he  had  acquired,  Ireland  was  easily 
induced  to  publish  a  full  and  free  con- 
fession of  his  fraud.  Ho  hastened  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility, 
and  anxiously  endeavored  to  exculpate  his 
father  from  any  participation  in  the  impos- 
ture.    It  most  be  confessed  that  circumstan- 


ces seemed  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
fiither  and  son  were  equally  impucated,  and 
even  the  latter's  solemn  declaration  to  the 
contrary  could  not  remove  the  impression 
that  had  been  made  on  the  public  mmd. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  died  m  the  year  1800, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  days  were 
shortened  by  the  exposure  of  the  shameful 
fraud  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  dupe. 
The  son  subsequently  published  in  his  own 
name  many  plays,  novels,  and  poems,  which 
are  now  almost  forgotten.  His  death  is  re- 
corded in  the  GentlemaiCi  Magazine,  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  15th  of  ApriL 
1835 ;  and  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  up 
to  that  period  he  had  kept,  and  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  grave,  the  significant 
ioubriquet  of  Shakipeare  Ireland, 
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Ne\'ER  you  fear ;  but  go  ahead 

In  self-relying  strength ; 
What  matters  it  that  malice  said, 

"  I've  found  it  out  at  length  ?  " 
Found  out !  found  what  ?  An  honest  man 

Is  open  as  the  \\ghi ; 
So,  search  as  keen^  as  you  can, 

YouMI  only  find — all  right. 

Yes — ^blot  him  black  with  slander's  ink — 

He  stands  as  fair  as  snow ! 
You  serve  him  better  than  you  think, 

And  kinder  than  you  know. 
What !  is  it  not  some  credit,  then, 

That  he  provokes  your  blame  7 
"Phis  merely,  with  all  better  men, 

[s  quite  a  sort  of  fame ! 

Through  good  report,  and  ill  report, 

The  good  man  goes  his  way, 
Nor  condescends  to  pay  his  court 

To  what  the  vile  may  say : 


Ay,  be  the  scandal  what  you  will, 
And  whisper  what  you  please, 

You  do  but  fan  his  glory  still 
By  whistling  up  a  breeze. 

The  little  spark  becomes  a  flame, 

If  you  won't  bold  your  tongue ; 
Nobody  pays  you  for  your  blame, 

Nor  cares  to  prove  it  wrong ; 
But  if  you  will  so  kindly  aid 

And  prop  a  good  man  s  peace, 
Why,  really  one  is  half  afraid 

Vour  ill  report  slionld  cease ! 

Look  you ! — ^two  children  playing  there, 

With  battledores  in  hand, 
To  keep  their  shuttle  in  the  air 

Must  strike  it  as  they  stand ; 
It  flags  and  falls  if  both  should  stop 

To  look  admiring  on ; 
And  so  Fame's  shuttlecock  would  drop, 

Without  a  pro  and  eon ! 
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"  Oh,  that  I  were  the  viewless  spirit  of  a  lorelj  sooDd, 
A  breathing  harmonj  1** 


I  AM  an  old  song  now,  and  have  been 
often  sung.  Mine  has  been  a  long  and 
brilliant  career ;  and  though  now  put  on  the 
shelf  amid  the  dust  of  departed  forefathers, 
let  me,  ere  I  sink  into  annihilation,  retrace 
the  early  years  of  my  glorious  being,  when 
I  flew  triumphant  from  throat  to  throat, 
roused  the  heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  men 
with  tears  of  gladness,  sympathy,  and  love. 

I  am  by  birth  an  Italian.  I  was  created 
by  the  maestro  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  It 
was  while  rocking  lazily  on  the  moonlit  la- 
gunes  of  Venice  that  I  first  became  conscious 
of  existence :  in  the  magic  hall  of  the  brain 
I  first  bestirred  my  wings,  but  found  the 
quarters  too  confined  for  my  ambitious  and 
expanding  energies.  I  was,  however,  al- 
lowed to  move,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "butt 
and  ben,"  between  the  head  and  the  heart, 
for  from  both  I  sprang.  Ay,  thy  hfe-blood, 
poor  Stefano,  ran  in  my  veins,  with  the  wild 
fire  of  its  burning  passion,  and  the  pathos  of 
its  sombre  melancholy,  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  wild  earnestness  of  my  adagio  and 
the  marvellous  rapture  of  my  allegro !  The 
author  of  my  being  had  been  a  poet  and  a 
musician  from  his  earliest  years.  In  the 
poverty-stricken  home  of  his  father  there 
were  lew  opportunities  for  the  improvement 
of  any  but  such  an  one  as  Stefano.  Hb  was 
the  heart  to  which  all  Nature  speaks  in  her 
fondest  and  deepest  tones ;  the  airy  ton^e 
that  addressed  the  spirit  of  Stefano  whis- 
pered ceaselessly  in  the  ear  willing  to  hear, 
of  all  that  was  beautiful,  poetic,  and  en- 
nobling. 

Now  to  return  to  myself.  Shall  I  tell  the 
secrets  of  the  brain  ?  Shall  I  reveal  to  Mr. 
Faraday  the  electric  flashes  which  accom- 
panied my  gradual  formation  in  the  thoughts 
and  will  of  my  creator  ?  Shall  I  trace  my 
hema  back  to  its  first  dawn,  through  its 
gradual  perfecting,  to  the  full  splendor  of 


its  perfect  organization,  when,  consigned  to 
the  throat  of  a  great  prima  donna,  I  first 
spread  my  wings  and  sailed  forth  triumphant, 
conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 

It  was  fully  two  years  from  the  time  that 
the  first  bars  of  my  being  were  laid  down  in 
the  brain  to  that  when,  in  an  hour  of  despair, 
agony,  and  insanity,  I  was  put  down  upon 
paper  and  brought  out  into  the  world.  Talk 
of  Minerva,  all  ready  armed,  leaping,  buck- 
lered and  helmetcd,  from  the  brain  of  Jove  ! 
what  was  her  start  into  life  compared  to 
mine  ?  In  me  were  centred  a  thousand  per- 
fections, for  I  came  adorned  and  crowned 
with  Love's  idolatry — an  offering,  a  dying 
offering,  to  the  only  woman  Stefano  ever 
loved  m  his  life.  Of  course,  /was  in  all  bis 
secrets.  Giulia  was  a  young  actress — you 
do  not  need  a  description  of  her ;  she  is  in 
all  the  London  print-shops ;  but  yet  she  is 
not  now  as  she  was  then.  Ah!  era  itella 
del  mattin.  Originally  a  flower-girl  at 
Florence,  she  had  a  voice  of  three  octaves 
and  two  notes,  a  head  of  glorious  form,  and 
a  face  of  enchanting  loveliness.  At  sixteen, 
she  had  the  grace  of  a  nymph  and  the  ease 
of  a  child.  She  was  taken  in  hand  by  old 
Giorgio,  and  taught  to  sing,  some  time  be- 
fore she  learnt  to  write  or  read.  She  was 
the  strangest  girl — a  mixture  of  vanity,  vice, 
fascination,  and  good-nature;  with  some 
superstitions,  that  made  her  very  diverting 
when  she  took  a  fit  of  fright  about  a  new 
character.  I  know  that  she  vowed  fifteen 
pounds  to  St.  Mark  if  she  got  through  the 
Casta  Diva,  with  an  encore  to  the  quick 
part.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  spite  at  Casta 
Diva  ever  since  she  was  preferred  to  me  at 
the  San  Carlo.  But  to  return.  This  Giulia 
was  the  very  girl  to  drive  Stefano  crazy.  He 
imagined  he  saw  her  enacting  the  part  of 
Zara  in  his  Montezuma,  He  followed  her 
everywhere.  He  besieged  her  with  bouqueta. 
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letters,  and  8ongs.  One  night  he  set  forth, 
and  stood  in  a  severe  shower  beneath  her 
window. 

"  Giovinetto  cavalier  /"  sung  out  Oiulia 
from  an  attic  window. 

This  was  enough  for  Stefano.  He  thought 
he  was  in  high  favor ;  and  the  next  idea  was 
to  sing  with  her  on  the  stage.  This  was  a 
hope,  however,  too  brilliant  to  be  fulfilled. 
"  Oh,  how  blessed  an  existence,"  he  thought, 
"  to  sing,  to  act,  to  feel  that  idealized,  brief 
life  of  the  staga,  true  to  one's  own  heart !" 
He  went  to  the  impresario,  Pisani  was  a 
courteous  and  kind  Italian.  He  would  do 
his  possibile  to  get  him  a  place  in  the  chorus ; 
the  opera  in  preparation  was  the  Barbiere. 
Well,  he  might  stand  beneath  Rosina's  win- 
dow, and  sing  among  the  tenors. 

**  Oh,  obbligalo,  mille  grazier  cried  Ste- 
fano.    And  he  went  off  as  happy  as  if  he  had 
just  found  fifty  pounds  in  his  empty  pockets. 
For  those  who  like  it,  it  is  a  charming 
thing  singing  in  a  chorus ;  to  the  real  lover 
of  the  stage,  to  the  real  denizen  of  the  green- 
room, this  will  be  easily  explained.     To  feel 
that  one  forms  one  billow  of  that  tide  of 
music — to  feel   that  one  is  joining  in   the 
ruling  passion  of  a  multitude,  and  making 
one's  own  noise  besides — all  this  combines 
to  create  an  elevated  feeling  of  enjoyment 
and  delicious  excitement.     The  eventful  re- 
hearsal came.      Into  the  dim,  dark,  nasty 
theatre  walked   Stefano,   very   triumphant. 
There  stood  the  pale,  ill- washed  chorus ;  the 
dirty  scenes;   the  disenchanted  gardens  of 
the  Spaniard's  home ;  and  lolling  on  a  chair, 
sipping  eau  sncr^e,  in  a  filthy  white  shawl, 
with  an  old  handkerchief  over  her  head,  sat 
the  Giulia,  very  tarnished  and  shabby,  cer- 
tainly.     People  who  know   nothing  about 
these  things,  are  fond  of  saying  and  believ- 
ing that  all  the  falsehood  of  the  stage,  all 
the  vain  trickery  of  the  performers,  cure  the 
too-ardent  admirer  in  the  morning  of  the 
passion  that  he  felt  at  night  in  an  illuminated 
theatre.     This  is  far  from  being  altogether 
true.     On  the  contrary,  to  some  minds  the 
slovenliness  of  a  great  performer  becomes  a 
superb  mystery,  when  from  that  cloud  of 
physical   drawbacks   emerge   in   power  the 
grandeur,  the  unique  talents,  the  charms  of 
genius  and  beauty.    Thus  felt  Stefano  when, 
after  contemplating  in  silence  the  baggy  out- 
line of  the  great  signora's  head,  the  orches- 
tra struck  up  the  air  she  was  to  introduce  as 
the  famous  music  lesson.     It  was  ill  played ; 
the   fury  started  up.     She  threw  off  her 
head-dress  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground ;  tore 
open  her  shawl,  to  gire  ber  arms  fair  play ; 


then,  with  a  roll  of  music  as  a  wand  of 
witchery  and  command,  she  came  forward, 
and  there  stood  revealed  la  dea  di  tutti  cor. 
Subtle  as  quicksilver,  her  voice  twisted 
through  the  intricate  fioriture  of  her  song. 
The  air  seemed  illuminated  in  Stefano's  eyes 
by  the  delight  that  he  felt.  How  he  envied 
the  tenor!  Even  the  Barber's  part  would 
have  been  something.     Well,  he  would  be 

Satient,  and  sing  his  best.  That  very  Thura- 
ay  he  finished  my  adagio.  He  wrote  me 
down  on  paper,  but  I  was  voiceless  as  yet 
almost.  He  could  only  sob  me  out,  poor 
Stefano !  at  intervals.  He  was  unfortunately 
situated.  Ah,  Stefano,  you  and  I  should 
have  existed  in  the  golden  days  of  the  song- 
loving  Past — ^in  Greece,  when  the  lyre  gave 
life,  love,  and  livelihood !  Stefano  was  poor 
to  misery,  very  much  in  love,  and  only  in  the 
chorus  at  a  very  low  engagement.  These 
were  depressing  circumstances. 

A  fortnight  after,  Stefano  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  impresario  that  Don  Basilio 
was  sick,  and  that  he  might  take  his  part 
for  that  night.  Stefano  was  half  crazed 
with  delight ;  he  was  getting  on  in  the  world. 
That  evening  he  wrote  down  the  brilliant 
passage  in  my  third  page ;  he  polished  my 
new  cadenza,  and  added  a  chromatic  flourisL 
to  my  recitative.  I  was  daily  improving 
now. 

That  evening  Stefano  was  in  good  voice. 
He  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  actor,  and 
Giulia  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  stage,  listening  enraptured  to  the 
mellow  tones  of  love-making  on  the  stage. 
He  was  not  jealous  of  the  tenor,  for  he  had 
a  squint  and  a  large  family.  And  then  it 
was  so  charming,  the  way  that  Giulia  came 
forth,  to  curtsey  with  enchanting  coquetry, 
and  sing,  in  round,  crisp  tones,  her  Buona 
sera,  buona  sera,  as  he  retreated,  bowing 
truly  in  spirit  to  her.  Then  he  was  asked 
to  supper,  and  he  went.  It  was  an  extremely 
lively  and  amusing  meal ;  light  wines,  and 
light  laughing,  and  light  talking ;  very  plea- 
sant for  Stefano,  who  had  never  before  felt 
so  great  a  man.  When  he  came  home,  I  lay 
skmking  in  a  drawer.  I  was  pitched  too 
high  for  him  that  night. 

The  next  day  Stefano  twanged  away  at 
the  guitar  songs  of  successful  love ;  foolish 
things,  how  I  hated  them !  silly  addresses  to 
Nice,  into  ben  and  idol  mio.  In  my  silent, 
tragic  greatness  I  lay,  and  could  have  gnash- 
ed my  notes  for  fury.  Well,  well,  my  time 
was  coming.  Stefano  scraped  together  al 
his  money  to  purchase  a  pearl  ring,  and  he 
sent  it  to  Giulia.    She  put  it  on  her  lovely 
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little  finger,  and  she  acted  Ninetta  that  night. 
Stefano  sang  the  part  of  Pippo  Jaute  de 
mieux,  in  the  way  of  a  contralto.  It  was  at 
a  small  Italian  theatre,  and  Giulia  was  only 
rising  into  fame.  He  got  through  it  wonder- 
fully well,  and  acted  the  part  in  the  most  im- 
passioned manner. 

That  evening  he  told  Giulia  that  he  would 
die  for  her.  She  thought  the  compliment 
well  chosen,  and  returned  it  with  stating  that 
she  meant  to  live  for  him.  Oh,  those  light 
stage  vows  and  green-room  promises  !  Well, 
this  was  the  state  of  affairs  for  one  fortnight ; 
they  acted  together,  and  never  better  than 
one  evening,  the  last  but  two  of  their  en- 
gagement. The  walls  of  the  town  were 
choked  all  over  with  homage  to  Giulia: 
Etemo  o^ore  alV  imfnortah  ttirene  !  Divina 
Giulia  !  and  a  few  other  such  truisms. 

Two  idle  young  Englishmen  came  to  Fer- 
rara.  What  was  to  l^  seen  ?  "  Oh,  horrid 
place  !•— ducal  palace — Parisina — wicked  wo- 
men— poem  by  Byron,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thin^.'^ 

"There's  an  opera,"  said  Lord  Vane ; 
"  let's  go." 

"  Ah  !  what  is  it  ?" 

**  Semiramide — Giulia." 

"  Well,  let  us  go." 

So  they  went  to  the  little,  dark  theatre 
filled  with  the  gentry  and  6eau  monde  of  Fer- 
rara. 

"  Ton  my  honor,  not  so  bad,"  said  one. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Lord  Vane. 

He  leant  over  the  box — he  was  interested ; 
and  a  chorus  of  women  struck  up  the  magic 
music  of  the  Serena  i  Vaghi  rai.  How 
grandly  lovely  was  Giulia  in  her  despotic 
tenderness  !  There  was  a  contralto,  with  an 
ill-conditioned  turban  on  her  head,  for  Ar- 
sace ;  but  regal  was  the  love-making  of  Giu- 
lia. And  how  grandly  did  she  summon  the 
Assjrrian  courtiers  to  do  their  homage  to  her  ! 
Giuriy  a  sommi  dei.  There  was  a  superb  ty- 
ranny in  her  cadences  and  imperial  embellish- 
ments. Stefano  gloried  in  her  every  note ; 
there  was  not  a  brighter  face  than  his  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  sight  of  rapture  and  tri- 
umph to  him — that  rapture  in  tiie  triumph  of 
another  that  has  not  even  the  restlessness  of 
vanity  to  irritate  and  mar  it*%  enjoyment. 

Giulia  yet  stood  in  her  crimson  robes  and 
diadem  when  Lord  Vane  addressed  her.  He 
spoke  French  and  Italian  beautifully.  The 
Italian,  subtle  from  the  time  that  she  had 
cut  her  first  tooth,  soon  saw  and  enjoyed  the 
admiration  of  one  man  and  the  frantic  jeal- 
ousy of  another.  Next  evening  a  diamond 
ring  efiiEiced  the  pale  pearl  one  on  her  hand ; 


the  engagement  at  the  theatre  was  prolonged 
for  an  additional  week.  The  English  milor 
and  his  admiration  of  the  prima  donna  was 
no  secret  subject  of  conversation ;  cruel  vanity 
and  heartlessness  shone  in  the  fiery  glances 
of  Giulia.  It  was  one  evening,  the  last  of 
the  stay  of  the  opera  troupe,  that  Stefano 
made  his  way  alone  into  the  presence  of  Giu- 
lia. It  was  after  the  performance.  She 
had  gone  home  to  her  lodgings,  and  it  was 
late  when  Stefano  rushed  up  the  stairs  that 
led  to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  hurriedly. 

"  Chi  c'  e  ?"  said  the  sweet  treble  voice. 

"  Son  top*  shrieked  Stefano,  as  he  burst 
in.  He  laid  hold  of  her,  and  shook  her  till 
her  teeth  chattered  ;  then  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  and  rolling  himself  on  the  ground, 
made  abject  protestations  of  despair  and  de- 
votion. , 

"  Prendi  V  anel  (i  dona,**  said  Giulia,  re- 
treating with  a  scornful  grin,  and  tossing  his 
ring  in  his  poor  face.  He  seized  it,  and  bit 
the  slight  gold  circlet  in  two. 

"  Mangi  pure,**  said  the  malicious  woman. 

With  a  scream  he  seized  hold  of  her,  and 
cla&pod  her  in  his  arms — 

'*  Eh  tnami  ancora,  dimmi  che  nCami,** 

"  Sicuro,  mia  vita  .'"  said  Giulia. 

So  Stefano  was  pacified,  like  a  silly  young 
man  as  he  was,  and  they  sat  down.  Giulia 
opened  the  window,  and  hun^  her  head  out. 
She  wrapped  a  mantilla  round  her  and  hum- 
med Di  tanti  Palpiti,  Then  she  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while.  At 
last  there  followed  the  sound  of  shuffling 
feet,  and  the  soft,  mellow  twan^  of  guitars — 
that  sound  full  of  warmth  and  starlight  to 
me ;  and  then  there  rose  up  a  serenade. 
Addio,  Delizia,  came  over  and  over  again 
from  a  band  of  men's  voices.  Stefano  was 
silent,  till  the  old  landlady  entered. 

**  Una  serenatOj  signorina  mia,  dalla  parte 
di  milor  ;  sicuro  dalla  parte  di  milor,** 

Stefano  asked  no  more,  the  Italian  blood 
was  lit  up  with  the  fury  of  long-suppressed 
revenge ;  he  flew  on  the  old  woman  and 
nearly  strangled  her. 

^'Ahi!  Soccorso  !  aiuta !  aiuta  !**  Atnd 
the  yells  of  the  two  women  brought  up  the 
whole  street  to  the  door  in  two  minutes.  Ste- 
fano met  Lord  Vane,  who  gave  him  a  good 
beating ;  and  then,  dashing  through  the 
crowd,  he  made  his  way  home.  He  never 
saw  Giulia  again.  Early  next  momiifg  he 
received  an  intimation  that  his  sendees  were 
no  longer  required ;  that  his  cadences  were 
as  incorrect  as  his  conduct ;  that  Signer  Ba- 
retti,  from  Milan,  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  all  his  parts ;  and  that  the  corps  wished 
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him  bealtli  and  much  prosperity  in  the  book- 
binding line,  to  which  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed when  they  first  had  had  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  got  the  letter,  and  lay 
staring  at  it  for  some  time;  and  then  he 
heard  the  sound  of  carriages,  and  looked  out 
in  the  street.  The  corp9  aperalique  were  de- 
parting for  Bologna,  and  with  it  light,  love, 
life,  and  hope,  and  all  the  ambitious  aspira- 
tions of  genius.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
genius  without  ambition ;  there  is  no  such 
object  in  creation  as  genius  without  a  pole- 
star  for  its  thoughts,  hopes,  and  aims.  That 
aim  may  be  fame,  or  love,  or  power ;  gene- 
rally it  is  all  three  at  once.  In  the  case  of 
Stefano  it  was  so.  Those  strolling  players, 
with  their  bales  of  trumpery  and  tinsel,  wore 
all  the  world  to  him :  most  contemptible,  or 
most  tremendous  engine,  the  drama — the 
stage — the  play  ;  that  subtle  theatrical  influ  • 
%nce,  that  throws  its  baleful  rose- pink  hue 
over  the  very  face  of  heaven,  and  the  fresh 
green  glories  of  Nature — who  can  trace  its 
many-shaped  disguises,  its  pernicious  and 
transfigurmg  might?  Seducing  beyond  all 
other  enchantments,  it  colors  the  face  of  re- 
ality only  to  corrupt  and  destroy  all  Nature 
and  Truth.  Miserable  delusion !  Let  the 
lives  and  sins  of  the  denizens  of  the  green- 
room declare  loudly  the  downward  tendency 
of  that  idolatiT  of  representation  which  fills 
the  theatres  of  my  native  land. 

I  belong  to  no  opera,  mark,  0  reader !  I 
stand  alone ;  a  private  history  is  written  in 
my  pages.  I  wish  to  keep  my  incog.,  so 
shall  say  no  more ;  but  I  have  been  intro- 
duced into  many  operas,  and  have  made  my 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  have  rung  with  my 
fame.  Ah,  it  is  a  fine  thing,  I  assure  you,  to 
be  a  popular  song  !  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
popularity  puts  one  into  the  vile  interior  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy ;  and  we  all  know  how  unre- 
venged  have  been  the  mQ|t  cool- blooded 
murders  of  our  ill-used  class.  Di  Piacer 
once  said  to  me  at  a  concert,  that  ho  had 

overheard  Lady call  him  "  a  tiresome 

old  thing,"  and  wonder  how  any  one  could 
like  him.  Poor,  dear  old  bravura,  I  was  sor- 
ry for  him  !  Ah,  I  was  in  the  hcydey  of  my 
youth  then ! 

Well,  Stefano— master,  father,  creator — 
let  me  return  to  thy  parting  hour  with  me. 
I  was  thv  favorite  child,  for  I  was  w^h  thee 
in  thy  agonies.  Tell  me,  dost  thou,  from  be- 
yond the  stars,  still  listen  to  the  mc^lody  thy 
heart  sent  forth  like  the  dying  swan  ?  Dost 
thou  remember  me,  the  Ariel  and  familiar  of 
thy  spirit  ?    Didst  thou  hope  that  night  we 


parted  that  I  should  float  upwards  to  thy 
soul's  home,  on  the  tones  of  that  harmonious 
voice  to  whom  thou  didst  dedicate  my  exist- 
once? 

It  was,  I  suppose,  about  half-past  ten  kt 
night»  when  I  felt  myself  rudely  laid  hold  of» 
and  crushed  in  a  trembling  and  burning 
hand.  A  pen  and  wild  blotches  of  ink  soon 
made  me  what  I  am  now  ;  a  stern  and  awful 
despair  reigned  throughout  me.  I  felt  my- 
self growing  rapidly  as  my  creator  wrote ;  an 
electrifying  chord  stunned  me.  I  was  almost 
shivered  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  key  of 
D  five  flats.  I  melted  into  the  minor ;  I 
wailed,  I  lamented  awhile  there ;  then  sharp 
throes  shot  through  me  in  chromatic  runs.  I 
quavered  beneath  a  shake  on  G,  again  I  re- 
lapsed into  a  regretful  minor,  then  I  gasped 
in  broken  snatches  of  recitative,  and  then  I 
hurried  on  to  my  termination.  It  warms  my 
old  tones  to  think  of  myself  as  I  hare  been 
sung.  Mine  was  a  glorious  ending  in  a  full 
storm  of  musical  passion:  runs  that  swept 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  voice ;  shakes 
that  tore  the  air ;  notes  up  !  up !  like  a  dar- 
ing rocket  to  the  skies ;  and  tones  sinking 
low,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
sorrow  and  despair.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked of  me,  that  I  am  of  no  age,  country, 
or  school.  I  might  have  been  the  wrathful 
farewell  of  an  ancient  Greek ;  Medea  might 
have  sent  me  to  the  false  Jason ;  Sappho  might 
have  united  me  to  her  own  words.  1  have 
always  thought  my  style  was  more  antique 
than  modem ;  and  every  wretch  that  sincjs 
imagines  that  he  can  interpret  me !  /should 
take  a  lifetime  to  study  !  One  woman  only' 
has  ever  entered  completely  into  my  moaning, 
and  she  was  not  the  person  for  whom  I  was 
written. 

I  did  not  hear  myself  speak  the  first  night 
of  my  creation.  I  only  knew  that  I  existed. 
The  tears  of  my  creator  fell  over  my  face — 
such  tears  as  only  the  children  of  music  and 
poetry  can  shed.  I  lay  before  him  like  his 
own  heart,  torn  asunder,  and  exposed  to 
view ;  there  lay  imprinted  the  terrible  ear- 
nestness of  his  suft'erings — a  Song  !  No  I 
was  a  death-cry,  a  dirge,  written  in  blood 
and  gall.  Since  that  night  I  have  appear- 
ed in  the  dress  of  fifty  difierent  editions, 
none  of  which  to  my  heart  can  ever  he  so 
dear  as  that  first  garment  which  I  wore  in 
my  master's  presence — si  dirty,  begrimed, 
blotted,  and  blurred  sheet  of  flimsy  paper, 
dearer  far  than  the  gilded  books  in  which  I 
have  since  revelletl  as  an  honored  guest, 
Stefano  finished :  the  pen  was  still  in  his 
hadd.   Uc  wrote  on  my  brow,  Addio,  Giulia! 
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and  pressed  the  name  to  his  white  lips  ;  then 
he  laid  me  down,  and  looked  on  me  as  one 
to  whom  he  would  consign  his  dying  wishes. 
He  laid  his  faint  head  on  my  breast,  and  tears 
and  sobs  passed  through  me,  and  filled  my 
spirit  with  a  stormy  sorrow.  I  earnestly 
trusted  that  I  might  stick  in  the  throat  of 
the  wretched  woman  who  had  caused  all  this 
miserv. 

Oh  !  ye  men  and  women  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-conditioned 
children  of  genius,  with  the  kind  intention  of 
proving  that  it  is  all  their  own  fault,  had  you 
teen  in  the  way  of  my  experience  you  would 
be  more  merciful  in  your  judgment.  I  know, 
allow  me  to  say,  better  than  any  one,  the 
secrets  of  passionate  suffering  ;  and  had  you 
ever  lived  as  I  have  done,  for  several  months, 
in  the  fitful  cells  of  an  excited  brain,  you 
would  bless  your  good  fortune  for  your  stu- 
pidity. Extreme  nervous  susceptibility  is  the 
price  paid  for  being  a  poet ;  and  if  you  are  a 
musician  into  the  bargain,  I  assure  you  the 
thoughts,  and  airs,  and  rhymes  in  your  head, 
have  very  indifferent  treatment,  inflamma- 
tory food,  and  frequently  an  unexpected  and 
lamentable  conclusion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  poor  Stefano's  face,  he 
was  sealing  me  up  in  a  blank  cover.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  crimson  pool  at  the 
door,  when  a  servant  passed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  found  that  the  maestro 
had  cut  his  throat ! 

This  added  a  tragical  interest  to  my  debiti. 
I  was  sent  to  Giulia.  When  she  took  me 
out  of  the  cover,  I  looked  up  into  her  face ; 
she  was  looking  very  handsome  ;  her  hands 
were  cold  as  they  clasped  me ;  she  laid  me 
on  the  music -desk  and  turned  me  over;  she 
hummed  a  bar  or  two,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin,  and  attempted  my  allegro.  How  I 
gloried  in  my  own  difficulties ! — she  could 
hardly  read  me  properly,  for  Giulia  was  only 
gifted  with  a  glorious  organ  and  a  subtle  ear. 
She  had  not  the  pure  ore  of  genius,  which 
combines  science  and  poetry ;  her  physical 
splendor  was  unequalled  in  Europe,  but  she 
had  not  one  spark  of  devotional  feeling  in 
her  whole  bcinjr.  She  turned  me  over  and 
over,  but  into  ray  heart  she  could  not  make 
her  way.  At  last  she  tossed  me  aside  and 
carolled  away  at  Rode's  air — a  trumpery 
twaddle,  in  my  opinion.  A  foolish  fellow  he 
is,  too.  He  is  so  vain  of  having  been  Son- 
tag's  pet ;  hut  he  is  as  noisy  and  as  empty 
as  a  drum,  and  I  wonder  how  he  has  made 
his  way  so  well  in  the  world. 

The  evening  after  my  arrival  Giulia  in- 
vited some  friends  to  supper.    It  was  after 


the  opera,  and  I  stil]  lay  unnoticed  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  thrown  me  down  in  des- 
pair in  the  morning.  I  listened  with  some 
anxiety  to  the  conversation  of  those  around 
me.  My  ambitious  hopes  urared  me  to  wish 
for  a  successful  debui.  I  trembled  lest  I  should 
be  misrepresented  on  my  entrance  into  life, 
and  I  feared,  above  all  things,  being  first  in- 
terpreted by  Giulia.  I  knew  that  she  would 
drag  me  down  to  her  own  level ;  and  thus, 
defenseless,  passive,  and  hopeless  I  lay,  my 
leaves  tremblmg  in  the  soft  wind  that  floated 
through  the  open  window  overlooking  the 
Lung  Amo  of  Florence. 

They  were  very  merry,  those  actors  and 
actresses.  The  glitter  of  their  nrofessional 
life  follows  them  every  where.  Once  on  the 
high  road  to  fame — a  way  strewn  with  gold 
and  flowers — how  light  and  intoxicating  be- 
comes the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the 
successful  singer  !  They  have  all  the  love — 
the  composer  all  the  labor.  Poor  Stefano, 
how  have  thy  blood  and  thy  tears  rested 
heavy  on  my  spirit,  when  I  have  sailed  forth 
triumphant  on  the  air  that  beat  and  fluttered 
with  the  raving  applauses  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  !  At  such  times  I  feel  that  I  am 
the  proud  offspring  of  an  inspired  father ; 
and  I  glory  in  the  tears  that  1  have  wrung 
from  radiant  eyes,  believing  such  to  be  the 
best  peace-oflfering  to  an  unavenged  and 
complaining  shade. 

In  the  mean  time  Giulia  sang,  and  laughed, 
and  coquetted  ;  and  at  last  she  spoke  of  my 
arrival  and  pre\ious  melancholy  history.  She 
put  on  a  pretty  air  of  sentiment,  and  even 
wiped  her  eyes  when  she  mentioned  Stefano's 
name.  She  laid  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
buffo  singer ;  and  he,  putting  on  his  most 
admired  Leporello  grimace,  chanted  forth  my 
first  bar  in  a  style  that  almost  made  me  laugh 
at  myself, 

**  Brutla  aisai !  queslaromanza  mi  pare," 
said  the  tenor,  still  engaged  with  the  eata- 
bles. 

"  Senti  tin  po .'"  said  Giulia :  and  she  sang  a 
most  indecent  caricature  of  my  finale,  bear- 
ing false  witness  to  every  cadence  and  every 
measure. 

How  I  was  banged  about  that  night !  No 
song  of  my  rank  ever  suffered  so  much  from 
the  calumny  of  human  beings ;  yet  I  felt 
proudly  conscious  that  I  was  misunderstood 
— that  'P  was  a  stranger  of  an  illustrious 
birth,  thrown  by  an  evil  charm  amid  a  class 
incapable  of  comprehending  my  elevation  and 
dignity ;  and,  like  an  unrecognized  prince,  I 
resolved  to  bide  my  time,  and  triist  to  the  all- 
pervading  power  of  truth  to  place  me  in  mj 
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rig;ht  position  in  the  world.  The  gay  Guilia 
finished  me  with  an  exaggerated  flourish,  then 
rolled  me  up  and  tossed  me  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, from  whence  I  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  si- 
lent and  thoughtful-looking  young  man.  He 
picked  me  up,  looked  me  throu^,  and  put 
me  in  his  pocket.  Soon  after  he  took  me 
home.  I  found  myself  in  a  small  lodging  in 
a  street  of  Florence.  The  mean  room  con- 
tained only  a  hcd,  a  chair,  and  a  tahle ;  a 
violin-case  lay  on  the  latter,  some  rosin  and 
music  paper  heside  it.  The  young  fellow, 
Spiridion  Balhi,  I  found  was  of  Greek  and 
Venetian  combination,  by  means  of  an  Ionian 
mother  and  an  Italian  father.  He  had  left 
the  island  where  he  was  bom  at  an  early 
age,  and  had  become  a  violinist  of  some  note 
in  Italy.  He  was  playing  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Pergola  at  the  time  that  I  first  saw 
hun.  He  took  out  his  violin,  and  swept  over 
some  chords  in  a  masterly  manner.  Ah! 
what  a  flood  of  rich  and  exquisite  sounds ! 
He  opened  me  up,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I 
felt  my  every  fiore  vibrate  and  live  in  his 
hands.  I  felt  my  latent  powers  distend  and 
swell  into  majesty,  and  my  might  extend 
through  the  airy  empire  of  sound.  Joy! 
glory!  and  honor  to  thee,  Spu-o  mio!  for 
that  first  interpretation  of  me  to  myself.  I 
felt  then  that  I  stood  alone,  the  loveliest  har- 
mony ever  created!  I  only  wanted  my 
words;  but  who  could  have  missed  them, 
really,  amid  the  passionate  weepingand  wail- 
ing of  that  mar\'ellous  catgut  ?  The  violin 
had  all  the  ecstasy  of  the  human  voice  in 
Spiro*s  hands.  He  sang,  he  spoke,  he  cried, 
he  shrieked,  he  laughed  by  turns,  on  the 
strings  of  that  magical  instrument.  He 
played  me  through  three  times  that  night. 
I  admired  myself  more  and  more.  I  became 
msatiablc  as  a  young  beauty  for  many  mir- 
rors to  reflect  my  charms.  At  last  the  violin 
was  laid  down,  and  a  female  step  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

**Ponso  entrare,^*  said  the  voice  of  a  girl.  And 
Spiro  replied  by  opening  the  door ;  and  I  saw 
a  young,  slight  figure  enter.  I  had  never, 
I  thought,  seen  beauty  before.  Giulia  ap- 
peared coarse  beside  the  heavenly  outline  of 
Xanthi.  Her  hair  was  bound  round  her  head 
like  a  golden  glory ;  her  eyes  were  blue ;  her 
face  and  brow  white,  as  if  her  life  had  been 
passed  in  seclusion  even  from  the  warm  glan- 
ces of  the  sun ;  and  there  was  a  langmd  and 
careless  grace  about  every  movement,  that 
might  have  suited  a  sultana  in  the  prime  of 
her  days. 

**  Signar,^^  she  said,  respectfully,  "  la  cena 
e  preparaia.^* 


*'  Bellissima  verrb  !  ma  pria,  ascolti  un  po  r* 

The  girl  seated  herself  and  listened.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  my  voice  rose 
up.  Tears  forced  themselves  into  the  great 
eyes  of  Xanthi,  so  touching  was  the  tale  that 
I  told  of  injured  love  and  dying  rejjroach. 
That  room  for  me  was  transformed  mto  an 
enchanted  palace.  I  glorified  the  air  with 
my  breath,  and  sighed  out  my  soul  in  a  word- 
less song  of  rapturous  perfection. 

"  Oh  r  cried  Xanthi,  "  to  sing  that  and 
die,  signer!" 

"  Live  to  sing  it,  rather,"  said  Spiro. 

"  I  shall  never  sing  it,"  said  the  girl,  sadly. 

"  If  you  could  !  When  you  can,  you  will 
be  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe,"  said  Spiro. 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Xanthi,  "how  does  the 
Signora  Giulia  sing  it,  pray  ?" 

"  Very  like  the  cat,"  replied  Spiro. 

"  Ah,mene  godo  P*  cried  Xanthi,  suddenly. 
And  she  took  me  up  to  muse  over  me  for  a 
few  moments,  while  Spiro  played  a  strain  of 
enchanting  beauty ;  and  I  began  to  feel  my- 
self in  the  good  society  of  such  airs  as  Aae- 
laide,  Non  piii  difior^  Perjida  Clori.  It  was 
with  the  first  of  tlfese  that  I  have  always 
maintained  the  strictest  friendship.  Long 
may  that  dear  and  esteemed  harmony  hold 
her  place  and  rank  in  Pischek's  throat ;  and 
may  not  upstart  standard-bearers  supersede 
her  claims  to  notice  and  respect.  We  old 
songs  have  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with  from 
the  rising  generation  of  songlets,  ariettas,  and 
above  all,  that  impertinent  sutler's  girl,  the 
Figiia,  as  she  is  familiarly  called.  On  this 
subject  I  cannot  contain  my  indignation. 
That  snob,  Ciascun  lo  diet,  holds  his  head 
very  high ;  but  let  him  tremble.  I  heard 
him  on  the  Pan's  pipe  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing ;  and  our  butcher's  boy  thinks  nothing 
of  whistling  him  on  the  area  steps ! 

I  have  not  always  dwelt '  in  marble  halls.' 
I  have  followed  on  the  steps  of  adversity  and 
ruin.  I  would  not  wish  only  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  rich  fools  and  the  outer  skin  of  gay 
hearts.  My  desire  for  public  life  remained 
for  many  months  ungratified.  My  first 
professor  revealed  me  to  no  one.  He  was 
a  strange,  vain,  idle,  fantastic  wretch, 
that  Spiro  Balbi.  I  am  sure  the  ancient 
secret  of  the  Greek  fire  lay  in  his  veins.  He 
lived  in  a  world  of  wonderful  fancies ;  his 
plans  were  to  regenerate  the  world  by  means 
of  music — to  organize  a  Greek  republic  with 
a  senate  of  fine  tenors,  and  a  choir  of  good 
basses  for  church  matters.  In  the  mean  time 
he  entered  into  an  Italian  conspiracy, /Kmr 
poMHf  le  tempi.    It  was  in  the  Austrian 
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States  that  he  made  his  debut  as  an  agitator. 
He,  and  two  dozen  other  poor  boys,  after 
exciting  their  patriotic  feehngs  to  madness 
bj  noisy  singing  and  rapid  speeches,  com- 
mitted some  excess  at  the  Opera  House,  and 
they  were  lodged  in  gaol  that  night.  The 
only  things  that  Spiro  contrived  to  take  with 
him  were  a  flute  and  myself! 

And  he  played  in  his  dungeon.  I  floated 
through  the  dark,  dank  air,  and  I  was  happy 
in  my  own  existence — as  happy  that  night, 
and  happier,  than  the  brilliant'  evening  that 
I  revelled  beneath  the  gilded  ceilings  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  Belgiojozo  pronounced  me 
worthy  of  my  fame.  Spiro  was  sent  to  a 
fortress !  Bah !  the  emperor  could  not  put 
me  under  lock  and  key.  I  am  like  the  air,  a 
"  chartered  libertine ; '  and  a  glorious  life  of 
ubiquity  has  mine  been  since  then.  I  am 
here !  I  am  there !  I  am  everywhere  !  My 
being  extends  from  Calcutta  to  Paris.  At 
the  same  instant  of  time  I  live  fifty  times. 
Swifter  than  the  TempesCs  Ariel  I  fly  round 
the  earth  more  nimbly  than  thought.  Once 
created,  my  existence  is  of  indefinite  length. 
Forgetfulness  is  my  only  dread.  I  tremble 
lest  I  should  go  out  of  print — then,  I  ima- 
gine, the  suflerings  of  a  song  must  be  indeed 
dreadful.  A  silent  shade  longing  in  vain  to 
unburden  its  sorrows,  and  hovermg  round 
the  spot  of  its  past  pleasures,  b  the  only 
thing  to  which  I  can  compare  the  state  of  a 
musical  phantom.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
I  felt  at  hearing  an  interesting  little  old 
Scotch  ballad  tell  the  story  of  its  restoration 
from  a  long  trance — a  crotchety  little  old 
thing  it  was,  too,  but  an  air  full  of  character 
and  feelinjr.  He  had  been  bom  before  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  had  felt  himself 
dying  by  degrees,  until  he  only  lay  asleep  in 
the  mind  and  half  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  an  old  nurse.  Mercifully  she  hummed 
him  to  a  sick  child  one  day  ;  the  lady  of  the 
house  overheard  her,  rescued  my  poor  friend 
from  oblivion,  and,  with  the  cordial  of  a  good 
accompaniment,  he  is  now  going  about  the 
world  as  active  as  ever  he  was.  1  remember, 
too,  I  was  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  the  night 
that  Prince  Albert  caused  the  unlooked-for 
resurrection  of  that  glorious  old  warrior. 
Chanson  de  Roland.  He  had  been  almost 
in  a  dying  state  for  several  hundred  years. 
He  who  had  been  borne  on  the  breath  of 
Taille-fer,  he  who  had  been  chanted  by  the 
Normans  of  the  Conqueror,  lay  silent  and 
neglected  in  some  dark  hole  for  centuries  of 
suffering!  Imagine,  I  beseech  you,  what 
his  feelings  must  luive  been  to  find  himself 
in  Mario's  throat,  flung  out  into  the  nineteenth 


century,  in  the  very  teeth  of  sucb  fops  as 
**  Voi  che  sapete ,  Quel  bricconcel  Amore,  *  and 
so  on.  It  was  a  night  of  triumph  sucb  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  song ! 

I  remained  in  perfect  seclusion  with  mj 
master.  It  was  only  at  night  that  I  came 
forth,  to  wander  awhile  about  his  dungeon, 
and  hover  round  the  bars  of  his  prison  win- 
dow, yet  there  I  felt  the  mission  of  music 
was  indeed  gloriously  fulfilled.  I  was  the 
spirit  of  love  and  hope,  that  fluttered  above 
a  worn  and  weary  head,  to  anoint  it  with  the 
dews  of  fresh  enjoyment,  and  strengthen  it 
to  bear  thp  wrongs  and  cruelty  of  man. 

But  Spiro  sickened ;  the  hand  grew  faint, 
and  the  voice  low ;  the  days  grew  short  and 
dim,  and  in  the  long  nights,  who  crept  to 
the  prison  window  still  to  listen  and  cry,  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  ?  Lottchen  was  an 
officer's  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  with  no 
great  looks,  and  a  tough  voice ;  as  unruly  as 
a  wild  horse  on  the  prairie  ;  but  the  heart ! 
there  lay  her  matchless  power. 

One  evening  she  came  with  her  father  into 
the  prisoner's  cell,  and,  with  a  red  face  and 
stammering  tongue,  begged  to  know  the 
name  of  the  air. 

**Cos*e7  Cos^el"  muttered  poor  Spiro. 
The  girl,  with  difficulty,  replied  in  my  first 
bar.  **Ah,  ma  brava !  said  the  dying  musi- 
cian. He  took  me  out  and  once  more  he 
played  me  through,  but  cried  out,  ''  Nothing 
for  this  but  the  violin  or  the  voice  ;**  and  a 
violin  reached  him  next  day,  and  Lisa  came 
once  more  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  sucb  a 
lesson  as  she  never  received  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  revelation,  more  than  a  lesson.  I 
remember  that  night  I  felt  much  solemnized ; 
I  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying  Spiro  ;  all 
the  glory  of  his  race  and  his  lost  land  seemed 
to  lighten  up  his  brow  before  we  parted.  It 
may  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  part,  but 
the  spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead  shall 
meet  again.  But  for  me,  what  remains 
hereafter  ?  To  wander  hither  and  thither, 
and  find  no  place  in  the  choirs  of  heaven,  for 
I  have  not  a  tinge  of  sacredness  in  my  being. 
I  am  all  earthly  fire,  and  must  perish  with 
the  things  of  earth ;  unlike  the  holy  songs, 
the  spiritual  strains  which  have  breathed 
above  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  I  may  not 
hope  to  unite  myself  to  the  eternal  melodies 
of  heaven.  Oh,  that  I  were  Mozart's  Aguut 
Dei !  oh,  that  I  breathed  the  words  of  inef- 
fable sweetness  and  the  harmony  that  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  peace  beyond  all  under- 
standing ! 

I  remained  at  my  master's  pillow  till  he 
died.     It  was  a  sad  and  fearful  separation — 
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the  thoughts  of  th«  mind  and  the  departing 
soul.  My  imaffe  became  overclouded,  my  voice 
rung  faint  in  his  ears,  and  at  last  I  lay  again 
alone  and  cold  on  my  crumpled  sheet  of 
paper. 

Lisa  took  me  to  herself.  I  was  put  into  a 
drawer,  and  time  passed  on.  I  became  im- 
patient of  my  long  seclusion,  and  was  truly 
fflad  to  find  myself  packed  up  to  go  to 
Vienna.  Lisa  was  to  study  as  a  music 
teacher,  not  for  the  stage,  she  said ;  but 
there  is  no  believing  the  sincerity  of  a  wo- 
man's intentions  when  under  orchestral  in- 
fluence. 

It  was  strange  that  Lisa  never  took  me  to 
her  class ;  she  kept  me  under  lock  and  key, 
and  I  only  had  exercise  at  night,  when 
other  things  were  done :  then  Lisa  took  me 
from  my  cell  to  sing  me  and  cry  over  me, 
and  despair  over  my  difficulties. 

No  one  knows  what  a  life  I  led  then — 
banged  about,  transposed  into  a  key  below 
my  taste,  maimed,  murdered,  suffocated, 
brought  to  life  again :  no  one  can  tell  what 
racking  tortures  I  suffered.  Oh,  Stefano! 
Spiro !  did  you  hear  my  cries  in  the  invisible 
world  where  ye  dwelt  ? — I,  your  child,  vour 
beloved,  thus  ill-used  and  deprived  of  the 
glory  that  was  my  due  from  my  birth ! 

Lisa  was  a  very  persevering  girl ;  she  had 
a  heart,  but  it  was  a  German  heart,  and  that 
did  not  quite  suit  me  as  an  Italian  bom  and 
bred.  She  ploughed  me  up  fearfully,  and 
there  was  none  of  the  vindictive  grace  of  an 
ancient  Fury  in  the  turn  she  gave  to  my 
6nal  measures.  I  remained  only  a  half- 
disclosed  mystery  to  her.  What  was  to 
become  of  me  ?  I  should,  perhaps,  be 
brought  out  at  the  Manheim  Opera  House, 
and  find  myself  degraded  and  lost  forever 
to  all  hope  of  success.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lisa  labored  ten  hours  a- day,  with  a  voice 
as  tough  as  shoe-leather,  and  hoarse  and  un- 
certain ;  but  on  she  went,  as  dogged  in  her 
obstinate  industry  as  if  she  were  doing  some- 
thing wrong :  in  which  case  people  always 
are  obstinate,  I  have  observed,  especially  the 
women.  Well,  time  and  practice  do  won- 
ders, and  Lisa  determined  to  go  to  England 
and  try  her  fortune ;  and  I  was  to  go  to 
England — to  London — the  promised  land  of 
needy  genius,  where  princely  pay  is  offered 
for  what  most  of  them,  honest  people,  don't 
understand.  But  no,  let  me  be  fair ;  I  am 
now  indulging  in  the  clap-trap  of  Italians 
and  such  "  Children  of  the  Sun"  and  the 
stage !  I  will  tell  the  truth.  Of  all  poetry, 
give  me  the  poetry  of  an  English  heart. 
Poetry,  not  selfish    passion   usurping    the 


name.     Give  me  the  refined,  inteUectual  love 
of  idealized  Nature,  which  has  dictated  the 
chaste  gaiety  of  Milton's  Allegro,  and  the 
healthy,  wholesome  loveliness  that  shines  on 
the  face  of  the  poethood  of  Britain.     Honor 
to  thee,  little,  chill,  northwestern  isle  I     Set 
in  the  grey  waters  of  a  disagreeable  channel 
thou  art  the  home  of  holy  and  homely  affec 
tions.     I  have  felt  humbled  to  the  dust  be 
fore  an  English   ballad,  ridiculous  enough 
too ;  but  it  was  so  good  a  creature,  breath 
ing  of  simple,  pure  affections,  and  all  thai 
language  of  the  heart  which  touches  in  prose 
or  poetry.      The   poetry  of  common   life; 
there  the  British  bards  and  singers  reign, 
indeed,  alone ! 

We  came  to  England ;  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season;  May  was  showing  her 
deiir,  smiling  face  over  the  very  chimney- 
pots of  the  great  city.  And  that  great  city ! 
the  annual  fever  was  beginning  to  throb  in 
her  veins,  and  the  Opera  House  was  open,  and 
concerts  were  ringing  through  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
and  my  poor  Lisa  wanted  to  sing  at  "  the 
Ancients. '  Alas !  I  feared  that  Madame 
Vestris  would  have  been  as  likely  to  perform 
some  Olympic  espieglerie  on  that  platform, 
as  my  poor  Lisa  to  bring  me  before  an  ad- 
miring public.  She  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  elite  of  the  musical  world  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Lord 
Gorehampton  she  was  expressly  commended 
by  her  ci-devant  master  at  Vienna.  The 
nobleman  asked  a  few  select  friends  to  din- 
ner, and  Lisa  was  to  be  trotted  out  in  the 
evening,  and  her  merits  to  be  decided  on. 
Poor  giri !  she  took  me  from  my  portfolio, 
and  sang  me  through  six  times  before  break- 
fast. It  was  a  fearful  ordetil  that  she  had  to 
go  through.  She  went  at  ten,  as  she  waa 
ordered  to  do,  and  found  Lady  Gorehamp- 
ton, who  was  slightly  deaf,  asleep  on  a  sofa. 
A  page  wakened  her,  and  she  begged  Lisa 
to  take  a  seat,  and  then  looked  through  her 
portfolio.  I  was  looked  at,  and  passed  over, 
and  at  last  the  gentlemen  entered.  The  party 
consisted  of  Lord  Gorehampton,  a  nobleman 
of  well-known  musical  enthusiasm.  He  had 
written  sixteen  MS.  operas,  and  several  things 
which  he  called  airs  of  his  own.  It  was 
giving  himself  very  great  airs  to  call  them 
so.  He  had  kindly  patronized  Pasta,  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Catalani ;  the  Phil- 
harmonic would  have  been  at  zero  without 
him,  and  the  Ancients  looked  to  him  as  a 
tower  of  strength.  He  sat  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  looking  fiddles 
and  kettle-drums  at  everybK>dy,  beating  time 
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on  his  snuff-box  to  a  march  played  by  his 
lady  from  his  own  opera  of  Edmondo  Iron- 
iides,  an  Anglo-Saxon  spectacle  with  British 
music. 

The  next  distinguished  personage  was  the 

Hon.  Harry ,  an  aging  tenor,  full  of 

airs,  (not  of  music,  though,)  with  a  much 
finer  manner  than  he  had  a  voice,  and  looks 
more  saucy  than  supercilious.  He  had  been 
the  "  tame  man"  of  fashionable  singers  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  he  had  been  the 
Rubmi  of  his  own  set  imtil  he  far  surpassed 
the  great  tenore  in  consequential  capers. 
There  was,  besides,  a  spiteful,  middle-aged 
bass,  a  Mr.  Melville,  ana  an  old  gentleman 
whom  every  one  declared  to  be  a  person  of 
exquisite  taste — for  nothing,  however,  but 
his  dinners,  that  I  could  see  or  discover. 
This  was  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  one 
more  gentleman,  who  arrived  late. 

I  was  looked  through. 

"  Stefano  !  Ah,  non  lo  conosco  /"  murmured 
Lord  Gorehampton.  He  spoke  Itahan  on 
high  days  and  holydays.  He  begged  to  be 
spared  the  infliction  of  any  obscure  music, 
and  invited  Lisa  to  try  her  mettle  on  an  aria 
for  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  grand 
opera  of  77ie  Norman  Conquest,  written  by 
himself.  He  kindly  sat  down  to  accompany, 
and  I  listened  to  a  performance  of  loathsome 
length.  Such  an  indecent  clattering  of  ivory 
I  never  before  gave  ear  to.  It  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Balfe  and  Bunn,  and  a  delicious  dash 
of  Donizetti's  dregs.  Shade  of  Orpheus ! 
had  you  only  heard  the  imbecile  pomp  of 
the  conclusion,  you  would  have  dashed  your 
golden  lyre  from  the  seventh  heavens  down 
on  the  nodding  head  of  his  lordship  of  Gore- 
hampton, and  have  silenced  bun  thus  for 
ever. 

He  was  just  finishing  his  air  on  the  unu- 
sual word  in  an  Italian  song,  FeHcita, 
Jelicita  !  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  gen- 
tleman entered,  and  approached  the  piano. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are !  Good  night,  Vane. 
I'm  busy,  you  see,  as  usual.  Just  listen  to 
this  idea  of  a  Norman- Gothic  cadence ;"  and 
my  lord  plunged  both  his  hands  into  a  flat 
ninth,  and  then  danced  up  and  down  like  a 
cat's  fugue  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  stopped 
and  looked  up. 

"  It's  more  Danish,  do  you  know,  1  think," 
said  Lord  Vane,  quite  gravely. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me  there !" 
cried  the  performer.  "  This  is  Gubba  the 
Dane's  flourish,  you  know,  in  the  The  Herds- 
man*s  Cake.'* 

"  Ah,  yes  !^  said  Vane,  with  an  assimip- 
tion  of  interest,  the  rogue.    "  By  the  bye. 


when  is  your  King  Alfred  to  appear  ?  Can't 
you  get  some  of  the  airs  sung  at  '  the  An- 
cients ?' " 

"Why,  no;"  said  Lord  Gorehampton. 
"  You  see  they  won't  sing  things  there  till 
one  is  dead.  It  is  a  great  bore  that  one 
must  die  first  one's  self.     Isn't  it,  now  ?" 

"  A  shameful  regulation  !"  said  Vane  ; 
and,  to  conceal  a  smne,  he  began  to  examine 
me.  I  saw  his  noble  and  intelligent  face, 
and  longed  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice  and 
love.  He  soon  became  absorbed  in  me.  He 
put  me  on  the  music- desk.  "  You  will  sing 
this  for  me,"  he  said,  to  the  trembling  Lisa. 

She  sat  down,  and,  with  a  voice  veiled 
with  fear  of  failure,  she  breathed  me  forth. 
I  only  half  existed  on  paper  ;  it  was  while 
floating  through  space,  that  I  truly  lived  and 
felt  the  joy  and  glory  of  hfe.  I  passed 
through  those  mirrored  and  gilded  chambers, 
and  felt  that  splendor  addea  no  ray  to  my 
own  brightness.  Better  to  rise  up  beneath 
the  humble  roof  of  a  cabin  encircled  by 
loving  hearts  and  longing  ears,  than  under 
the  cold  gilding  of  a  palace,  with  a  fool  on 
the  music-stool.  Lisa  could  not  give  me  my 
full  honors,  but  she  was  true  and  good,  as 
far  as  she  went.  She  had  the  artistic  heart 
of  a  faithful  disciple,  and  she  interpreted 
clearly  the  outline  of  my  intentions.  Vane 
listened  attentively,  and  soon  after  went 
away.  The  evening  concluded  with  another 
selection  of  airs  from  Gubba's  repertoire,  and 
then  we  went  home  ;  home,  to  dreary  lodg- 
ings, such  as  foreign  song-birds  must  have 
for  their  cage  in  London.  And  the  pros- 
pects of  Lisa  darkened  daily ;  she  put  me 
away  from  her  sight,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
chance  opening  of  my  portfolio,  that  I  over- 
heard the  following  dialogue  between  Lisa 
and  an  old  friend,  a  dancer,  whom  she  had 
known  at  Vienna : 

**  Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima 
donna!  Fancy  Giulia  getting  her  two  and 
three  hundred  a- night,  while  we  have  to 
starve  and  dance  for  twenty."  So  sighed 
Mademoiselle  Carlotta,  in  a  pink  gingham, 
and  white  satin  shoes  with  orange  bindings. 
"  And  she  is  such  a  vain  wretch,  and  so 
shabby  to  the  chorus !  Fancy  her  poor 
women,  who  attend  her  in  all  her  deaths  and 
faints,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  never  get 
a  farthing  from  her.  And  she  never  pays 
her  Medea  and  Norma  brats  ;  not  a  bit,  poor 
things !  Besides,  she  is  a  pest  to  the  prompt- 
er, and  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  Ah, 
well,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima  donna  ! 
But  I  don't  want  to  have  diamond  shoe-ties 
at  the  expense  of  my  peace  of  mind«    I  could 
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not  do  tbe  pirouette  with  any  weight  on  my 
conscience ! ' 

"  Lord  Vane  admires  her,  does  he  not  ?" 
"  Oh,  that  is  an  old  story  !  Oh,  yes,  I  dare 
say.  Who  does  not  admire  her  ?  But  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  esteem  her ;  and  what  is  love 
without  respect  ?*'  said  Carlotta,  with  much 
dignity.  "  However,  she  expects  to  be  a 
viscountess  some  fine  day.       Vedremo  noi 

That  evening  Lisa  sat  alone,  musing  over 
the  past  and  the  gloomy  present  She  heard 
voices  on  the  stair,  and  her  landlady  entered. 
She  said  that  there  was  a  lady  below  asking, 
she  supposed,  for  lodgings,  but  that  she 
could  not  comprehend  her ;  and  she  begged 
Lisa  to  come  and  help  her,  for  Lisa  spoke  a 
little  English.  A  stranger  stood  on  the  stair ; 
she  wished  for  lodgings  ;  she  had  just  come 
from  abroad,  and  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
procure  them  that  night.  She  was  establish- 
ed accordingly  in  a  room  next  Lisa's.  She 
went  to  bed  early,  and  Lisa  saw  no  more  of 
her  that  night.  ' 

It  was  about  noon  next  day  that  a  note 
reached  Lisa.  It  was  an  offer  to  her  to  sing, 
at  the  Ancient  Concert  of  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  piece  performed  at  Lord 
Gorehampton's.  Lisa  almost  fell  on  her 
knees  with  latitude,  and  accepted  the  en- 
gagement without  delay.  Then,  poor  girl, 
she  hurried  out  to  buy  gloves,  a  wreath, 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  I  was  left 
alone. 

"  Ho,  ho  I"  I  thought,  "  now  my  time  is 
come.  I  feel  frightened  rather.  Ahem !  I 
wonder  how  I  shall  sound."  Lisa  came 
home  heated,  feverish,  and  penniless,  for  she 
bad  been  more  extravagant  than  seconda 
donnas  should  be ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
uncertain  voice  that  she  sang  me  through, 
or  rather,  she  had  only  begun  to  sing,  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened  and  the 
stranger  stood  there.  She  sprang  forward 
and  listened. 

"  Canta  pure .'"  she  cried ;  and  then  she 
leant  over  the  piano,  and  tears  fell  over  her 
face.  Lisa  finished  and  rose,  and  the  stran- 
ffer  approached  the  piano,  seized  me,  and 
kissed  me  with  tears  of  joy. 

"  7^  ritrovo  ancor !"  and  then  she  paused. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  chords ;  like  a 
prophetess  preparing  to  declare  her  awful 
mission  she  stood.  Lo !  what  sound  of  un- 
earthly sweetness  invested  itself  in  my  form ! 
a  meaning,  new  and  unexpected,  dawned  on 


Lisa's  mind.  I  rose  with  an  unapproacha- 
ble glory  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  sole 
listener.  She  could  have  fallen  down  on  her 
face  before  the  form  of  the  Greek,  for  it  was 
she  !  Xanthi,  the  long>rcmembered,  the 
adored  of  Spiro,  the  Ionian  girl  I  had  seen 
years  before  at  Florence,  and  /  had  dwelt  in 
her  heart  ever  since.  We  met  like  long- 
parted  lovers,  and  I  trembled  beneath  the 
joy  of  a  full  interpretation  by  a  voice  and 
genius  of  matchless  power.  I  had  at  last 
met  with  my  equal ;  I  was  fitly  mated  at  last. 
Ah  !  were  we  now  to  part  ? 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal  at 
length,  and  I  trembled  for  my  fate.  Poor 
Lisa,  I  did  thee  injustice!  At  eleven  o'clock 
she  came  and  took  me  up,  looked  at  ^ne 
once  with  tears,  and  then  walked  to  the  door 
of  the  next  room. 

"  1  am  ill !"  she  said  :  "  you,  signom,  are 
the  most  fit  to  take  my  place.  See,  take  my 
music;  my  name,  too;  and,  as  Lisa,  sing 
tliis  divine  song  better  than  poor  Lisa  herseu 
ever  will !" 

Joy !  joy  !  I  entered  the  concert-room  in 
Xanthi's  hand.  That  grave  audience  of  dowa- 
gers and  directors  was  delighted  out  of  its 
propriety.  But  who  shall  recount  the  sur- 
passing glories  of  the  Wednesday  night,  when 
I  was  encored  by  the  queen,  and  lauded  by 
the  bishops  present,  and  when  a  venerable 
countess  was  removed  in  fits  to  the  tea-room, 
and  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  "  Good !"  twice,  and  when  the  mom' 
ing  Post  screamed  itself  hoarse  with  admira- 
tion next  day  ?  But  I  am  becoming  quite  too 
confidential. 

One  paragraph  more.  Xanthi  made  her 
appearance  at  the  Opera  House,  Giulia  took 
the  jaundice,  and  Lord  Vane  took  his  leave 
of  a  termagant  whom  he  had  never  loved. 
The  tide  of  fashion  left  Giulia  stranded  on 
the  shore  where  she  had  ruled  the  waves, 
like  Britannia,  for  some  sixteen  years. 

"  I  could  poison,  kill,  bum,  mande  the 
wretched  woman !"  said  Giulia  to  her  favorite 
tire-woman,  as  she  sat  glaring  over  the  last 
tirade  of  praise.  "  And  what  is  this  mon- 
strous song  that  she  sings  fifteen  times  every 
night  ?  It  makes  me  sick  and  faint  to  hear  of 
such  sinfulness.  I'm  sure  it's  ugly.  Tell  Costa 
he  must  get  it  for  me  without  delay." 

Costa  obeyed  ;  the  original  sheet  was  pro- 
cured ;  again  I  met  the  prima  donna's  eyes, 
and  she  read  on  my  brow,  Addioy  Giulia  ! 
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Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic.    By  A.  A 
1'atox.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Already  well  appreciated  by  the  public,  from  his 
works  oil  Servia  aud  Syria,  Mr.  I*aton  ha^  here 
extended  and  complemented,  not  only  his  own  pre- 
ceding work,  but  also  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  Uerzegovina,  by  super- 
adding more  (»f  tlie  Adriatic  coast?,  Cn)atia,  and 
different  portions  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Austria. 
We  need  not  speak  of  tlie  hign  interest  of  tliese 
countries  at  this  era,  when  the  fate  of  races  is  at  im- 
mediate issue  on  their  territories,  and  much  of  the 
fbture  destinies  of  Europe  are  involved  in  the  de- 
cision. Who  are  to  predominate — Magyar,  Croat,  or 
German — and  how  tue  Austrian  empire  is  to  be  re- 
composed  and  governed,  are  miglity  questions,  upon 
wliich  Mr.  Paton  throws  new,  clear,  aud  important 
lights ;  whilst,  to  tlie  general  reader,  (in  opposition 
to  the  political,)  his  various  sketches  of  travel  and 
society  are  of  a  most  pleasing  and  attractive  charac- 
ter ;  and  a  number  of  engravings  illustrate  them  in 
a  very  satisfactory  style.    There  is  also  an  excellent 

map. 

On  the  national  topics  we  will  merely  observe  that 
experience,  opportunity,  and  employment  have  ena- 
bled the  author  to  know  wliat  he  is  writing  about ; 
and  tlierefore  his  views  are  of  much  public  valua 
His  disapprobation  of  tlie  Magyar  movement,  and 
looking  forward  to  better  things  from  Illyria  and 
the  Croat  population,  we  leave,  however,  for  dis- 
cussion to  st4itGaineu  who  may  determine  how  far  in 
revolutions,  like  serpents,  the  heads  arc  moved  by 
the  tails ;  whilst  from  the  more  miscellaneous  con- 
tents we  select  a  few  extracts,  to  indicate  tlie  nature 
of  a  very  agreeable  publication. — Literary  Gazette, 


Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  History 
Prussia^  during  the  11  th  and  18/A  Centuries. 


t 


y  Leopold  Rankk.  Translated  by  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.    S  vols.  8vo. 

The  translators  of  tliis  work  have  done  it  every 
justice,  and  its  Continental  repute  is  a  guaranty  of 
its  value  and  importance.  It  reflects  many  new  lights 
upon  points  of  biographical  and  national  interest; 
and  the  former,  indeed,  are  most  national,  for  in  the 
characters  of  the  mouarclLs  was  concentrated  and 
evolved  the  ri^e  of  Pruj^ia  from  a  secondary  to  a  first- 
rate  German  power.  The  account  of  the  utilitarian 
soldier,  Frederick  ^Villiam,  and  of  his  miserable 
quarrels  with  his  son,  Frederick  II  ,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances ;  and  the  autlior  labors  hard 
to  paint  the  tyrannical  cruelties  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  his  perverse  scheme  of  princely  education, 
and  the  consequent  foibles  and  vices  of  the  latter,  in 
as  favorable  colors  as  possible.  Many  documents 
have  been  consulted  to  authenticate  this  picture. 
ThA  relations  between  Prussia  aud  England,  con- 


nected with  the  intermediate  link  of  Hanover,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and 
the  tidal  flux  and  reflux  of  the  negotiations  for  inter- 
marriages between  the  royal  families,  display  veiy 
remarkable  political  data,  and  show  on  what  odd 
circumstances  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  a  people  are 
often  dependent.  But  we  cannot  enter  upon  tlw 
vast  expanse  of  Silesian,  Prussian,  French,  Austrian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish,  Bavarian,  Bohemian  and 
other  interwoven  systems  of  policy  minutely  opened 
to  examination  in  these  volumes.  They  dose  the 
pa^e  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Frederick's 
religious,  literary,  and  scientific  concerns  occupy  the 
last  two  or  three  sheets.  The  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  the  Society  of  Sans  Souci,  Maupertuis, 
Voltaire,  and  other  strange  companions,  are  cursorilj 
noticed,  aud  in  the  end  the  theme  is  wound  up  in  a 
manner  which  satisfactorily  completes  a  work,  not 
only  of  great  attraction  to  the  cnildren  of  German 
FaUierland,  but  generally  to  every  European  coun- 
try.— Literary  Oazette. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy^  and  Episodes  in  An- 
cestral Story.    By  J.  BsaNAan  Burke.    2  vols. 

Some  books,  from  their  being  of  a  kind  to  lift  and 
lay  down  during  any  small  vacant  space  of  time, 
nnd  furnishing  enough  of  various  entertainment  to 
beguile  the  patch  of  day  or  night  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner, have  been  called  Parlor  Books ;  and  tliis  is  one 
of  them  par  excellence.  You  cannot  dip  into  it  any- 
where without  finding  somethiiiff  to  interest  and 
amuse  you.  There  are  hundreds  of  tragical  or 
touchiug  tales,  curious  anecdotes,  remarkable  legends 
and  traditions,  historical  facts,  family  relics,  and 
other  miscellanies,  which  are  all  the  m(»re  attractive 
from  being  generally  autlieutic,  and  the  rest  not  in- 
vented, but  derived  from  old  beliefs  and  transmitted 
stories.  Some  have  made  much  public  noise  before, 
but  others  are  collected  from  less  known  sources, 
and  form,  with  the  more  notorious,  a  melange  alto- 
gether of  delectable  light  reading,  not  without  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  instructive  information. — 
Literary  Gazette. 


The  Old  Judge ;  or.  Life  in  a  Colony.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  Sam  Slick.''^   2  vols. 

The  majority  of  these  papers  appeared  in  Fraser's 
Jfaganine,  and  the  author  has  remodelled  and  added 
to  them  for  this  mode  of  connected  publication.  Hiis 
would  have  been  sufllicient  to  recommend  the  work 
to  us,  devoted  admirers  as  we  are  of  tlie  Clock- 
maker  ;  but  he  has  increased  our  obligation,  by  giv- 
ing us  six  or  eight  new  cliapters,  full  of  his  usual 
humor,  keen  acuteness,  and  insight  into  haman  life 
and  cliaracter.  Thes^e  chapters  are  the  Ist^  6th,  8th, 
and  9th,  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  19(h,  20th  and 
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Zlit,  in  llw  Mcood.  The  colonial  portraiU  arc  indnrd 
replete  with  truth  and  nature ;  andonlj  TorTing  frixn 
tMcriginal  ilock  iueircuini>taiKEa  lUpcthehuinBD 
nuDd  utd  human  actions. — Lilirarg  GaitUi. 


ud  cstablialied  priTilcgc,  tu  jfiTa  tbii  tiri>t  alMiail  uf 
welcome  to  the  ynung  iukI  unknown  iHtmtanle  nti 
tba  perilous  public  platfiirm  uf  auOion^J]).  Trurini:; 
hi  it  featiiran  to  calt  to  mind  *uvh  immi'ii  lu  (iulil- 
■mith  and  CniLbr.  we  offered  it  the  rcceplinti  it  dc- 
Mfred,  ami  within  a  few  weeks  Ihervafler,  tho  miwt 
efEeient  of  our  cwilemponirieH  re-eclioeil  Ihu  ntrain, 
■nd  the  iuHt  estimation  and  eonsequent  popularity 
of  Miu  Utarj  wus  tlie  reault. 

Thus  cheered  un,  our  jjiflcil  poetess  has  now  es- 
sayed her  powers  on  a  proee  compoaition ;  aiid,  wc 
tlunk,  with  nn  less  compamlivc  success  thiin  before. 
It  is  a  tale  [lelighlfidlj'  toIJ,  mud  abounding  in  pai>- 
tages  of  great  feeling  and  bcautj.  Agnin  wi^  ore 
Nmindci!  of  OoIdsmiUi,  ami  that  which  TctnimU  us. 
hi  a  right  sense,  of  the  Vintr  of  WahfiUl,  must  U> 
k  production  of  no  mean  order. 

[This  work  lius  t>een  republiiJicd  in  a  hiiudsiHne 
■tjle  bj  the  Hessr?.  Applelon,  «nd  fully  ju^lifieii 
tlw  oommendatioDB  of  the  Ooiette.] 


pkiral  XotifiKoflkemiM  rrlthraita 
and  a  Jetrrijilion  of  Ihf  Vkrain 
HSKBT  KkUINSKr. 


played  an  important  part  in  a  very  evunlful  purtii 
of  Napoleon*  career,  The  author  is  well  fitted  fm- 
tbe  ta!iik  he  has  undertaken,  lutving  spent  a  cnuiilrr- 
khle  part  of  his  life  in  tlie  inhoepitaUe  liind  lie 
writer  up"n.  He  compiled  a  regular  bistiiry  of  the 
Palish  CiMivcki  three  yunrii  agii :  but  cireiinistnnci'.-i 
having  ]ircvciiled  its  publicatinn,  tlie  prcsnit  work 
it  (ulntiluleiL    In  its  pugi's  Ih«  author  tnys ; 


.._  J  into  Turkey,  and  sketch  lb«r  danger 
lloa(liiNlercil  by  ](u-<ciD)  in  I'nlaiid,  under  ('liiui<'liiic- 
ki,  Zelezniiik.  and  (tonta ;  and  not  lc«  fiirmiilil Ji-  re- 
bellion'' ill  Itiivsia.  luiderStcnkn  llaiin.  Maiu>i>iH.  und 
Pugatdicf,  which  rebel  I  i'lli*  eoi'l  Riis^  nearly  a  mil- 
lioa  of  huniiin  beiittB,  oiul  shonk  that  ompiri'  tu  its 
very  fuundation,  ondcTen  to  this  time  has  luit  oiily  im- 
paired iU  whole  strt!n(,th,  lint  ri'nderi'd  it»  omtriiiieil 
eiistancs  a  mysterious  problem.  Jlavinfc  fiirtlier 
dea^beil  idl  the  brancbi-s  of  the  Pi4i-h  l'lk■i'Hck^ 
with  their  inost  notel  rliiefi'.  from  aliudst  the  befpii- 
t&ng  iif  tlwiir  iwlitical  exiftiiiee  till  iiur  lime,  I  then 
im*eil  inuny  intcrestiiu  fairts  ropectin^  rathcrinc 
II.,  as  ouiiiU'Ctc-1  with  rutanil,  und  give  ii  rlH-rt  ae- 
camnt  uf  licr  lovers,  uu)  the  victims  of  her  hatred, 
■H  bImi  the  variinuidiabiiliealinlriglleiifiir  whirhKho 
WU4  K>  inliini<iu*ly  nlebrated.  1  conclude  the  work 
with  a  plili'ticiil,  hi^iririLl,  and  geogmphiciil  lie- 
sttiptiun  of  till)  I'knine,  from  time  immvmoriul  tbi! 


Making  every  allowamn  fiir  ccrlaitiei{iresMonsof 
hatred  to  Kusfia — a  feeling  which,  to  n  I'olc,  is  oa 
ii>extinguishnl)Ie  as  it  is  Kpmtancnus — Ihe  reader 

'"  "    '  *     tlie  Count's  work  many  sii<;!res(ive  ob- 


servation)! as  to  the  nrobabic  future  uf  ditli  i\ibind 
and  her  omvessor.  Whether  the  author's  splendid 
vision  of  the  Pole,  the  Cossack,  and  the  Miih'nnetan, 


lorkcd  in  a  friendly  cmlimpe.  and  conntitulinga! 
coalition,  will  ever  be  realixeil,  rcmi  ' 

;  but  no  one  will  ibmbt  tlic  wisdom  a 


Th'  Totm ;  Hi  MfmonMr  ChanfUn  nn<l  KmtK 
Ky  Lunn  llt-WT.  Ht  ruul'atoSt.JumeVs.  With 
forty-tivu  Illustrations.  Two  volumes.  1/nulun: 
Smith.  Eld>'r,<t  Co,  flSComliUL    1S4H. 

Ilnw  cUdightful  are  Hueh  bonln  as  Lt'i;;li  Hunt'*; 
bonks  which  one  iiiiiy  take  up  at  any  chM  inument 
iif  leisure  with  tlie  certainly  uf  meeting  with  somC' 
thing  to  uiuuH},  siimethiiiic'ld  iufimet.  Miini'lhing  to 
u.-isirt  in  clothing  tbe  realities  uf  ovcry-day  life  with 
rudiatiinis  ftun  the  rtnlms  of  bncy.  or  in  re-peupling 


tlian  ftuv  living  w „,  ,. 

poetiuif  and  hWirinil  assmHatioin  cnnnecteil  with 
the  world  of  Luiiiliin.  wherewith  Ida  sympiithiet 
luivc  ever  been  identified;  and  the  eluriilutiuii  of  its 
by -goue  glories  must  have  been  tu  him  indeed  D  labur 


more  clearly  exhiUlcd  tluiu  in  the  thor- 

uuiifhfares  of  a  cniwfh'd  city.  One  man  "may  go 
fnnn  Bumi-z'trei^t  to  Illuchwall,  ainl  iiiile»  he  hu« 
the  luck  tu  witness  an  aceident  ur  get  a  kiiiH:k  from 
a  porter'A  burthen,  muv  be  ccni»ciiius,  when  he  has 
rotumed,  uf  nolhing  Cut  llie  name-'  of  lhif<!  two 
phices,  and  uf  l)ie  muil  tlitiiui^li  wliich  hu  h;is  pass- 
ed :"  another  may  take  the  snme  route,  and  while 
actively  iibservanl  uf  the  prc»^t,  be  niiy  allow  his 
mind,  as  l^igh  Hunt  says,  l»  "put  uu  wiiigi  ungeli- 
cal.  and  jvlch  it^lf  into  the  grand  otvenrily  uf  Ihe 
future,"  without  anv  let  or  hindrance  tu  its  nnininx 
back  alsii  ujHin  "tfie  more  vltible  line  ufllic  paM^ 
of  ihal^nf  whi.-h  is  "  the  heir-loom  uf  tlir  wwlil"— 
It  (SfMHnn/irr  Rtuitw. 


^iiiJ.'«n,V.  A.     In  3  vaU.~    I.iinilim:  Ollivier. 
3,  Sacrfd  and  Lfiirndar^  Art.    lly  Mrs.  JjImuuk. 
In  2  vols.    London:  l^ingmans. 

TIio  appearance  uf  tliese  elaborate  works  almost 
siinultuiieunsly  is  iiii  event  in  llie  liihliirj'  of  Art  in 
■'England;  evidencing,  iis  it  ll«fl^  the  guneral  ilesiro 
whiuli  is  felt  fur  11  mure  am|>Ie  critical  app.iralua 
than  we  hftve  liitlierto  ]K>sseEie<J.     Kach  of  theaa 
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works  would  amply  deeerve  a  more  extended  notioe 
of  its  contents  tlian  we  con  poasiblj  supply  at  pre< 
flent^  m  coni^equence  of  the  pressure  of  matter.  Mr. 
Stirling's  work  comprises  a  history  of  Painting  in 
Spain  from  the  first  origin  of  the  art  to  the  present 
day.  It  enumerates  all  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
pamters  which  are  now  extant,  and  supplies  ma< 
terials  for  judgment  on  their  merits,  which  either  to 
the  artist^  the  collector,  or  the  traveller,  will  be  in- 
Taluable.  The  sister  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture are  also  incidentally  illustrated,  and  the 
work  is  furnished  with  extensive  indices,  and  adorned 
by  some  very  excellent  engravings  of  the  principal 
Spanish  miinters,  and  of  a  few  of  their  most  stiikmg 
works.  Even  the  general  reader  will  find  in  Mr. 
Stirling's  pages  much  to  interest  and  gratify  him, 
from  Uie  biographical  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  numerous  anecdotes  which  it  contains. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  book,  which  is  also  richly  and 
abundantly  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  engrav- 
ings, will  bo  found  eminently  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  travellers,  and  also  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  paintings.  It  brinn  to- 
gether all  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  which  are 
ordinarily  to  be  found  represented  in  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  the 
subjects  which  continually  meet  tne  eye  in  all  old 
works  of  art  It  will  be  found  useful  in  directing 
modem  artists  to  the  appropriate  symbols  and 
representations  of  sacred  and  legendary  subjects. 

We  regard  these  two  works  as  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — English  Revtevo, 


Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  the  Tears 
1845  afi<i  184 G.  By  James  Ricuarubon.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  these  volumes — though 
they  might  be  advantageously  subjected  to  a  win- 
nowing machine.  Mr.  Kichardson  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  life  in  the  desert — and  his  very  careless- 
ness at  tiroes  renders  the  picture  more  actual  and 
full  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  His  repetitions 
and  varying  impressions  of  the  same  external  cir- 
cumsttmcett  and  things  give  a  reality  to  the  picture 
he  draws ;  though  some  of  them  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage.    We  could  have  spared. 


too^  his  own  observationft— especially  tfaoae  1^111011 
have  a  quasi-religious  diaracter — and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  sublime  and  the  sentimental  might  hmswe 
remained  unwritten.  Despite,  however,  all  thia, 
there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  what  is  useful  and 
agreeable  in  the  book;  and  it  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  any  one  who  will  excuse  the  follies  in 
which  extreme  conceit  has  at  times  led  the  author 
to  indnlge. — English  Review, 


RECENT  BRmBH  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  New  Historical  Tale,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyttoo-^ 
the  conclusion  of  King  Arthur. 

Mordaunt  Hall,  by  the  author  of  Emilia  Wyndham. 

Vols.  8  and  4  of  the  Gastlereagh  Papers. 

Part  8,  of  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 

Sam  Slick's  New  Work,  The  old  Judge. 

The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  tiie  Adriatic,  by  A.  A. 
Paton,  Esq. 

California ;  or  Four  Months  among  the  Gold  DigeerB. 
by  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.  D. 

A  reprint  of  Bryant's  What  I  saw  in  California. 

The  Bird  of  Passage ;  or '  Flying  Glimpses  of  Many 
Lands,  by  Mrs.  Komer. 

Tlie  Apostolical  Acts  and  Epistles  from  the  Peachitoi 
by  J.  W.  Etherid^,  M.  D. 

Sir  Aymer,  a  Poem  m  four  Cantos. 

The  Western  World,  or  Travels  in  the  United  States 
in  1846-7,  by  Alexander  Mackay. 

Correspondence   of  Schiller  and  Komer,  edited  by 
Leonard  Simpson,  Esq. 

Six  Months'  Service  in  the  African  Blockade,  by 
Lieut  Forbes,  R.N.  ^ 

Harmony  of  History  with  Prophecy,  by  Joeiah 
Conder. 

Raphael,  or  Rays  from  Life,  from  the  French  of  La- 
martine. 

**  The  Rock  of  Rome,  wherem  the  fundamental  tradi- 
tional dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
confronted  with  the  obviously  true  interp-etation 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mere  invention  of  Antichrist, 
and  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  James 
Sheridan  Knowles." 
Sir  George  Staunton  is  about  to  give  the  public 

the  result  of  his  examinations  on  the  various  modes 

of  rendering  the  word  God  in  the  Chinese  language. 
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rioncc  ;  nor  is  any  such  fact  alleged  m  any  oi 
the  apostolical  writinj^s  as  lui\inf(  actuiilly 
occurn'd.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fjjood  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  miraculous  though 
transient  disturbances  of  the  laws  of  the 
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unity  to  the  armies  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  North — then  Monastic, 
that  learning,  art,  and  piety  might  be  pre- 
served in  impregnable  retreats  amidst  the 
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ST.  BENEDICT  AND  THE  BENEDICTINES- 


Correspondance  in6dUe,  de  ^abiilon  el  de  Mont/aucon,  avec  L'llalie.     Par  M.  Va- 
LERY.     Paris :  1846. 


UiDDi-BTOti  and  Qibbon  rendered  a  real, 
however  unde^gned,  a  service  to  ChriBtianily 
by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  Primitive  Church  was  merely  the 
natural  result  of  natural  causes.  For  what 
better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  dirine 
origin  of  any  religion  thnn  by  showbg  that 
it  had  at  once  overspread  the  civilized  world, 
by  the  expansive  power  of  an  inherent  apti- 
tude to  the  nature  and  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  ?  By  entering  on  a  still  wider  range 
of  inquiry,  those  great  but  disingenuous 
writers  might  have  added  much  to  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  they  alleged,  although  at  a  still 
greater  prejudice  to  Uie  conclusion  at  which 
Siey   aimed. 

It  is  not  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  should,  to 
any  great  extent,  be  the  result  of  any  agency 
pretemMural  and  opposed  to  ordinary  expe- 
rience ;  nor  is  any  such  fact  alleged  in  any  of 
the  apostolical  writings  as  having  actually 
ocoorred.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  miraculous  though 
transient  disturbances  of  the  laws  of  ue 
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material  orthe  moral  world,  would  have  IiHig 
or  powerfully  cMttroHed  either  the  belief  or 
the  affecUons  of  mankind.  The  heavenly  hus- 
bandman selected  the  kindliest  soil  and  the 
most  propitious  season  for  sowing  the  grain 
of  miutard  seed  ;  and  so,  as  time  rolled  on, 
the  adaptation  of  our  faith  to  the  character 
and  the  exigencies  of  our  race  was  continually 
made  manifest,  though  under  new  and  ever 
vatying  forms. 

Thus  the  Church  was  at  first  Congrega- 
^onal,  that  by  the  agitation  of  the  lowest 
strata  of  society  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
corruption,  idolatry,  and  mental  servitude 
might  bo  broken  up — then  Synodal  or  Prea- 
byterian,  that  the  tendency  (^  separate 
societies  to  heresy  and  schism  might  be 
counteracted— then  Episcopal,  that  id  ages 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  peril,  the  whole 
body  might  act  in  concert  and  with  decision — 
then  Papal,  that  it  might  oppose  a  viuble 
unity  to  the  armies  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  Iforth — then  Uonastic, 
that  learning,  art,  and  piety  might  be  pre- 
served in  impregnable  retreats  anudst  the 
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deluge  of  ignorance  and  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion— then  Scholastic,  that  the  human  mind 
might  be  educated  for  a  return  to  a  sounder 
knowledge,  and  to  primitive  doctrine — then 
Protestant,  that  the  soul  might  be  emancipa- 
ted from  error,  superstition,  and  spiritual 
despotism — then  partially  Reformed,  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  papacy,  lest  that  eman- 
cipation should  hurry  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom into  precipitate  change  and  lawless 
anarchy — and  then  at  length  Philosophical, 
to  prove  that  as  there  are  no  depths  of  sin  or 
misery  to  which  the  healing  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  reach,  so  there  are  no  heights  of 
speculation  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Gospel  cannot  ascend. 

Believing  thus  in  the  perpetuity  as  well  as 
on  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  and  judging 
that  she  is  still  the  same  in  spirit  throughout 
all  ages,  although,  in  her  external  develop- 
ments, flexible  to  the  varying  necessities  of 
all,  we  have  ventured  on  some  former 
occasions,  and  are  again  about,  to  assert  for 
**  the  pure  and  reformed  branches'*  of  it  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  an  alliance  with 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  remote  times,  and 
in  less  enlightened  countries ;  esteeming  that 
to  be  the  best  Protestantism,  which,  while  it 
frankly  condemns  the  errors  of  other  Chris- 
tian societies,  yet  claims  fellowship  with  the 
piety,  the  w^isdom,  and  the  love,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  those  errors,  have  attested  the  divine 
original  of  them  all. 

If,  according  to  the  advice  which  on  some 
of  those  occasions  we  have  presumed  to 
offer  to  those  who  are  studious  of  such 
subjects,  there  be  among  us  any  scholar 
meditating  a  Protestant  history  of  the  Monas- 
tic Orders,  he  will  find  materials  for  a  curious 
chapter  in  this  correspondence  of  the  French 
Benedictines  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
In  that  fraternity  light  and  darkness  suc- 
ceeded each  other  by  a  law  the  reverse  of 
that  which  obtained  in  Europe  at  large. 
From  the  promulgation  of  their  rule  in  the 
sixth  century,  their  monasteries  were  com- 
paratively illuminated  amidst  the  general 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  But  when  the  sun 
arose  on  the  outer  world,  its  beams  scarcely 
penetrated  their  cloisters  ;  nor  did  they  hail 
the  returning  dawn  of  literature  and  science 
until  the  day  was  glowing  all  around  them  in 
meridian  splendor.  Then,  how^ever,  passing 
at  one  vault  from  the  haze  of  twilight  to  the 
radiance  of  noon,  they  won  the  wreath  of 
superior  learning  even  in  the  times  of 
Tillemont  and  Du  Cange — though  resigning 
the  palm  of  genius  to  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet, 
and  rascal.    Thus  the  three  great  epochs 


of  their  annals  are  denoted  by  the  m-owth, 
the  obscuration  and  the  revival  of  their  intel- 
lectual eminence.  M,  Valery's  volumes 
illustrate  the  third  and  last  stage  of  this 
progress,  which  cannot,  however,  be  under- 
stood without  a  rapid  glance  at  each  of  the 
two  precedin^r  stages. 

"  But  why, '  it  may  be  asked,  "  direct  the 
eye  at  all   to   the    mouldering  records   of 
monastic   superstition,    self- indulgence,    and 
hvpocrisy  ?"     Why  indeed  ?     From  contem- 
plating  the  mere  debasement  of  any  of  the 
great  families  of  man,  no  images  can   be 
gathered    to    delight  the  fancy,    nor   any 
examples  to  move  or  to  invigorate  the  heart. 
And  doubtless  he  who  seeks  for  such  knowl- 
edge,  may   find    in   the  chronicles  of    the 
convent  a  fearful  disclosure  of  the  depths  of 
sin  and  folly  into  which  multitudes  of  our 
brethren  have  plunged,  under  the  pretense 
of  more  than  human  sanctity.     But  the  same 
legends  will  supply  some  better  lessons,  to 
him  who  reads  books  that  he  may  learn  to 
love,  and  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.     Tliey 
will  teach  him  that,  as  in  Judea,  the  temple, 
so,  in  Christendom,  the  monastery,  was  the 
ark,  freighted  during  the  deluge,  with  the 
destinies  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world — 
that  there  our  own  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ancestry  found  shelter  amidst  the  tempest — 
that  there  were  matured  those  powers   of 
mind  which  gradually  infused  harmony  and 
order    into   the    warring    elements   of    the 
European   commonwecilth — and    that    there 
many  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity  were  trained,  to  instruct,  to 
govern  and  to  bless  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Guided  by  the  maxim  **  that  whatever  any 
one  saint  records  of  any  other  saint  must  be 
true,"  we  glide  easily  over   the  enchanted 
land  along  which  Domnus  Johannes  Mabillon 
conducts  the  readers  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  wondrous  compilations :    receiving  sub- 
missively the  assurance   that   St.   Benedict 
sang  eucharistic  hymns  in  his  mother's  womb 
— raised  a  dead  child  to  life— caused  his  pupil 
Maurus  to  tread  the  water  dry-shod — untied 
by  a  word  the  notted  cords  with  which  an 
Arian  Goth  (Zalla  by  name)  had  bound  an 
honest  rustic — cast  out  of  one  monk  a  demon 
who  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  farrier — 
rendered  \isible  to  another  a  concealed  dragon 
who  was  secretly  tempting  him  to  desertion — 
and  by  laying  a  consecrated   wafer  #on  the 
bosom  of  a  third,  enabled  him  to  repose  in  a 
grave  which  till  then  had  continually  cast 
him  out ;  for  all  these  facts  the  great  annalist 
relates  of  his  patriarch  St.  Benedict,  on  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  (first  of  that  name) 
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St.  Gregory.  If,  however,  the  record  had 
contained  no  better  things  than  these,  the 
memorial  of  Benedict  would  have  long  since 
perished  with  him. 

His  authentic  biomphy  is  comprised  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Nursia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto.  His  mother  died  in 
giving  him  birth.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  for 
his  education  by  his  father,  a  member  of  the 
Anician  family,  which  Claudian  has  celebra- 
ted ;  but  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
invasions  of  Odoacer  and  Theodono  to  the 
Mons  Subiacus,  where,  while  yet  a  beardless 
youth,  he  took  up  liis  abode  as  a  hermit. 
Like  Jerome,  he  was  haunted  in  his  solitude 
by  the  too  vivid  remembrance  of  a  Roman 
lady  ;  and  subdued  his  voluptuous  imagina- 
tion by  rolling  his  naked  body  among  the 
thorns.  The  fame  of  such  premature  sanctity 
recommended  him  to  the  monks  of  the 
neighboring  monastery  as  their  abbot ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  assumed  the  office  when, 
disgusted  by  the  rigors  of  his  discipline,  the 
electors  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
poison.  Returning  to  his  hermitage,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  the  centre  of  several  rude 
huts,  erected  in  his  vicinity  by  other  fugitives 
from  the  world,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
the  superior  of  this  monastic  viUage.  But 
their  misconduct  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
new  retirement,  which  he  found  at  Monte 
Casino,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Abbruzzi. 
There,  attended  by  some  of  his  pupils  and 
former  associates,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life— composing  his  rule,  and  establishing 
the  order  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen 
centuries,  still  retains  his  name  and  acknowl- 
edges his  authority.  He  died  in  the  year 
543,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

To  the  intercourse  of  Benedict  with  the 
refractory  monks  of  Subiaco,  may  perhaps 
be  traced  the  basis  of  his  system.  It 
probably  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  Indo- 
lence, Self-will,  and  Selfishness  are  the  three 
archdemons  of  the  cloister ;  and  suggested 
the  inference  that  Industry,  Obedience,  and 
Community  of  goods  arc  the  antagonist 
powers  which  ought  to  govern  there.  But 
the  comprehensiveness  of  thought  with 
which  he  so  exhausted  the  science  of  monastic 
polity,  that  all  subsequent  rules  have  been 
nothing  more  than  modifications  of  his  own — 
the  prescience  with  which  he  reconciled  con- 
ventual franchises  with  abbatiul  dominion — 
the  skill  with  which  he  at  once  concentrated 
and  diffused  power  among  the  different 
members  of  his  order,  according  as  the 
objects  in  view  were  general  or  local — and 


the  deep  msight  into  the  human  heart  by 
which  he  rendered  myriads  of  men  and 
women,  during  more  than  thirty  successive 
generations,  the  spontaneous  instruments  of 
his  purposes — these  all  unite  to  prove  that 
profound  genius,  extensive  knowledge,  and 
earnest  meditation,  had  raised  him  to  the  very 
first  rank  of  uninspired  legislators.  His  dbci- 
ples,  indeed,  find  m  his  legislative  wisdom  a 
conclusive  proof  that  he  wrote  and  acted  un-  , 
der  a  divine  impulse.  Even  to  those  who  re- 
ject this  solution,  it  is  still  a  phenomenon  af- 
fording ample  exercise  for  a  liberal  curiosity. 

That  the  Benedictine  statutes  remain  to 
this  day  a  living  code,  written  in  the  hearts 
of  multitudes  in  every  province  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  is  chiefly  perhaps  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  inflexible  rigor  with  which  they  annihi- 
lated the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  free- 
dom. To  the  baser  sort,  no  yoke  is  so  galling 
as  that  of  self-control ;  no  deliverance  so 
welcome  as  that  of  being  handsomely  rid  oC 
free  agency.  With  such  men  mental  slaver)^ 
readily  becomes  a  habit,  a  fashion,  and  $k 
pride.  To  the  abject  many,  the  abdication 
of  self-government  is  a  willing  sacrifice.  It 
is  reserved  for  the  nobler  few  to  rise  to  the 
arduous  virtues  of  using  wisely  the  gifts 
which  God  bestows,  and  walking  cour- 
ageously, though  responsibly,  in  the  light 
which  God  vouchsafes. 

And  by  the  abject  many,  though  often 
under  the  guidance  of  the  nobler  few,  were 
peopled  the  cells  of  MonU;  Casino  and  her 
affiliated  convents.  Their  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  men  of  every  rank,  in  whom  the 
abbot  or  prior  of  the  house  could  discover 
the  marks  of  a  genuine  vocation.  To  exclude 
any  such  candidate,  though  a  pauper  or  a 
slave,  would  have  been  condemned  by  Bene- 
dict, in  the  words  and  spirit  of  Augustine, 
as  grave  delictum.  In  those  sacred  en- 
closures, therefore,  many  poor  and  illiterate 
brethren  found  a  refuge.  But  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  as  cofiversi — that 
is,  as  persons  destined  neither  for  the  priest- 
hood nor  the  tonsure,  but  bound  to  labor  for 
the  society  as  husbandmen,  shepherds,  arti- 
sans, or  domestic  servants. 

In  the  whirl  and  uproar  of  the  handicrafts 
of  our  own  day,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
noiseless  spectacle  which  in  those  ages  so 
often  caught  the  eye,  as  it  gazed  on  the  se- 
cluded abbey  and  the  adjacent  gmnge.  In 
black  tunics,  the  mementoes  of  death,  and  in 
leathern  girdles,  the  emblems  of  chastity, 
might  then  be  seen  carters  silently  yoking 
their  bullocks  to  the  team,  and  driving  them 
in  silence  to  the  field— or  shepherds  inter- 
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changing  some  inevitable  whispers  while  they 
watched  their  flocks— or  vine-dressers  prun- 
ing the  fruit  of  which  they  might  neither 
taste  nor  speak — or  wheelwrights,  carpen- 
ters, and  masons  plying  their  trades  like  the 
inmates  of  some  deaf  and  dumb  asylum — 
and  all  pausing  from  their  labors  as  the  con- 
vent bell,  sounding  the  hours  of  primes,  or 
nones,  or  vespers,  summoned  them  to  join  in 
spirit,  even  when  they  could  not  repair  in 
person,  to  those  sacred  offices.  Around  the 
monastic  workshop  might  be  observed  the 
belt  of  cultivated  land  continually  encroach- 
ing on  the  adjacent  forest ;  and  the  passer- 
by might  trace  to  the  toils  of  these  mute 
workmen  the  opening  of  roads,  the  draining 
of  marshes,  the  herds  grazing,  and  the  har- 
vests waving  in  security,  under  the  shelter  of 
ecclesiastical  privileges  which  even  the  Van- 
dal and  the  Ostrogoth  regarded  with  respect. 
Our  own  annual  agricultural  meetings,  with 
their  implements  and  their  prizes,  their  short 
horns  and  their  long  speeches,  must  carry 
back  their  economic  genealogy  to  those  hus- 
bandmen who,  with  dismal  aspect,  brawny 
arms,  and  compressed  lips,  first  taught  the 
conquerors  of  Rome  the  science  in  which 
Columella  and  Virgil  had  instructed  the 
ancient  Romans. 

A  similar  pedigree  must  be  assigned  to 
our  academies  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tocture,  and  music.  The  fine  arts  are  merely 
imitative  in  their  infancy ;  though,  as  they 
become  mature,  they  also  become  sjrmbolical. 
And  this  maturity  is  first  attained  by  the 
architect,  because  he  ministers  to  a  want 
more  urgent  than  the  rest — because,  in  the 
order  of  time,  the  edifice  must  precede  the 
works  designed  for  its  embellishment — and 
because,  finding  in  nature  no  models,  except 
for  the  details  of  his  performance,  he  must, 
from  the  first,  be  inventive  in  the  composition 
of  it.  Thus  the  children  of  Benedict,  when 
contemplating  their  lofty  avenues  sacred  to 
meditation,  and  the  mellowed  lights  stream- 
ing through  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
clustering  in  the  conventual  garden,  and  the 
pendulous  stalactites  of  the  neighboring 
grottoes,  conceived  of  a  Christian  temple  in 
which  objects  resembling  these,  though  hewn 
out  of  imperishable  stone,  and  carved  into 
enduring  forms,  might  be  combined  and 
groupea  together  into  one  glorious  whole. 
With  a  ritual  addressed  to  the  eye  rather 
than  to  the  ear — a  sacred  pantomime,  of 
which  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  the  ac- 
tion, the  priests  the  actors,  and  the  hi^h 
altar  the  stage— nothing  more  was  requisite 
to  the  solemn  exhibition  but  the  cathedral 


as  its  appropriate  theatre.  It  arose,  there- 
fore, not  the  servile  representation  of  any  one 
natural  object,  but  the  majestic  combination 
of  the  forms  of  many ;  and  full  of  mystic 
significance,  in  the  cruciform  plan,  the  lofty 
arch,  the  oriel  windows,  the  lateral  chapels, 
and  the  central  elevation.  Not  a  joining, 
a  mullion,  or  a  tracery  was  there,  in  which 
the  initiated  eye  did  not  read  some  masonic 
enigma,  some  ghostly  counsel,  or  some  inar- 
ticulate summons  to  confession,  to  penitence, 
or  to  prayer. 

Every  niche  without,  and  every  shrine 
within  these  sanctuaries,  was  adorned  with 
images  of  their  tutelary  saints ;  and  espe- 
cially of  Her  who  is  supreme  among  the  demi- 
gods of  this  celestial  hierarchy.  But,  instead 
of  rising  to  the  impersonation  of  holiness, 
beauty,  or  power  in  these  human  forms,  the 
monkish  sculptors  were  content  to  copy  th« 
indifferent  models  of  humanity  within  their 
reach ;  and  the  statues,  busts,  and  reliefs 
which,  in  subsequent  times,  fell  beneath  the 
blows  of  Protestant  Iconoclasts,  had  little  if 
any  value  but  that  which  belonged  to  their 
peculiar  locality  and  their  accidental  associa- 
tions. In  painting,  also,  whether  encaustic, 
in  fresco,  or  on  wood,  the  performances  of 
the  early  Benedictine  artists  were  equally 
humble.  In  order  to  give  out  their  visible 
poetry,  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  must  be 
guided  by  minds  conversant  with  the  cares 
and  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  for  it  is  by  such 
minds  only  that  the  living  soul  which  ani- 
mates mute  nature  can  ever  be  perceived, 
or  can  be  expressed  in  the  delineation  of 
realities,  whether  animated  or  inanimate.  In 
ecclesiastical  and  conventual  architecture, 
and  in  that  art  alone,  the  monks  exhausted 
their  creative  imagination ;  covering  Europe 
with  monuments  of  their  science  in  statics 
and  dynamics,  and  with  monuments  of  that 
plastic  genius  which,  from  an  infinity  of 
elaborate,  incongruous,  and  often  worthless 
details,  knew  how  to  evoke  one  sublime  and 
harmonious  whole.  In  those  august  shnnes, 
if  any  where  on  earth,  the  spirit  of  criticism 
is  silenced  by  the  belief  that  the  adorations 
of  men  are  mingling  in  blessed  accord  with 
the  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

To  animate  that  belief,  the  Benedictine 
musicians  produced  those  chants  which,  when 
long  afterwards  combined  by  Palestrina  into 
the  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,  were  hailed 
with  rapture  by  the  Roman  Conclave  and 
the  Fathers  of  Trent,  as  the  golden  links 
which  bind  together  in  an  indissoluble  union 
the  supplications  of  the  Mihtant  Church  and 
the  thanksgiyings  of  the  Church  Trinmphant. 
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"Lusts  of  the  imagination!"  exclaimed, 
and  may  yet  exclaim,  the  indignant  pulpits 
of  Scotland  and  Geneva — "  lusts  as  hostile 
to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the 
grosser  lusts  of  the  flesh  or  the  emptiest 
vanities  of  hfe."  Hard  words  these  for  our 
restorers  of  church  architecture  in  mediaeval 
splendor!  Let  the  Camden  Society,  the 
Lord  of  Wilton,  and  the  henchers  of  the 
Temple  look  to  it ;  while  we,  all  innocent  of 
any  such  sumptuous  designs — ^her  Majesty's 
Church  Building  Commissioners  themselves 
not  more  so — refer  to  these  Benedictine 
prodigies  only  as  illustrating  a  memorable 
passage  in  Benedictine  history. 

But  art  was  regarded  by  the  fathers  of 
that  order  rather  as  the  delight  than  as  the 
serious  occupation  of  their  brotherhood. 
With  a  self-reliance  as  just  as  that  of  the 
great  philosopher,  if  not  as  sublime,  they 
took  to  themselves  all  knowledge  as  their 
proper  province.  Their  rule  assigned  an 
eminent  rank  among  monastic  virtues  to  the 
guardianship  and  multiplication  of  valuable 
manuscripts.  It  taught  the  copyist  of  a  holy 
book  to  think  of  himself  as  at  once  a  pupil 
and  a  teacher  ;  as  a  missionary  while  seated 
at  his  desk — ^using  each  finger  as  a  tongue — 
inflicting  on  the  Spirit  of  Evil  a  deadly  wound 
at  each  successive  line — and  as  baflling,  with 
the  pen,  the  dread  enemy,  who  smiles  at  the 
impotent  hostility  of  every  other  weapon 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  mortal  man.  In 
each  Benedictine  monastery  a  chamber  was 
set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  this  sacred 
office.  In  this  Script (frium  some  of  the 
monks  plied  their  pens  assiduously,  and  in 
profound  silence,  to  produce  faultless  tran- 
scripts of  the  best  originals.  To  others  was 
committed  the  care  of  revising  the  text  of 
such  works  as  were  then  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Charlemagne  himself  assigned  to 
the  Benedictine  Alcuin  the  high  office  of 
preparing,  from  the  various  sources  within 
his  reach,  a  perfect  Codex  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  what  remains  to  us  of  Pliny, 
Sallust,  and  Macrobius,  and  for  the  orations 
against  Verres,  we  are  indebted  to  their 
literary  zeal.  A  tribute  of  writing  materials 
at  the  commencement  of  each  novitiate,  and 
another  of  books  at  its  closi*,  with  an  annual 
import  of  manuscripts  from  the  inferior 
houses,  were  continually  augmenting  the 
libraries  af  their  greater  convents.  How 
extensive  and  how  valuable  such  collections 
became,  may  be  inferred  from  the  directions 
given  by  the  Benedictine  Cassiodorus  for  the 
guidance  of  his  brethren  in  their  studies. 
Ue  had  collected,  and  he  enjoins  them  to 


read,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the 
Church  historians,  the  geographers  and 
grammarians  whose  works  were  then  extant 
and  in  repute,  with  various  medical  books, 
for  the  assistance  of  those  nionks  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  confided. 
Whoever  will  consult  the  "Historia  Rei 
Literarise  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,"  by  their 
historiographer,  Magnoaldus  Zeigelbauer, 
may  rapidly  accumulate  the  most  conclusive 
proofs,  that  by  their  Order  were  either  laid 
or  preserved  the  foundations  of  all  the  emi- 
nent schools  of  learning  of  Modem  Europe. 

The  greatness  of  the  Benedictines  did  not, 
however,  consist  either  in  their  agricultural 
skill,  their  prodigies  of  architecture,  or  their 
priceless  libraries ;  but  in  their  parentage  of 
countless  men  and  women,  illustrious  for 
active  piety — for  wisdom  in  the  government 
of  mankind — ^for  profound  learning — and  for 
that  contemplative  spirit  which  discovers 
within  the  soul  itself  things  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  perceptible  creation.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  number  of  these  worthies,  that,  if 
every  page  at  our  disposal  were  a  volume, 
and  every  such  volume  as  ponderous  as  our 
old  acquaintance.  Scapula,  space  would  fail 
us  to  render  justice  to  the  achievements  of 
the  half  of  them.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
by  this  goodly  fellowship  without  a  transient 
glance  at  one  normal  type,  at  th«  least,  of 
each  of  these  various  forms  of  Benedictine 
heroism.  For  that  purpose  we  need  scarcely 
wander  from  the  annals  of  our  own  land. 

In  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nutsall,  near 
Winchester,  poetry,  histor}',  rhetoric,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  monk 
whom  his  fellow  countrymen  called  Winfred, 
but  whom  the  Church  honors  under  the 
name  of  Boniface.  He  was  bom  at  Credi- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
wish  to  embrace  the  monastic  state.  Hard- 
ly, however,  had  he  reached  middle  life, 
when  his  associates  at  Nuts^dl  discovered  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pursuits  by 
which  their  own  thoughts  were  engrossea. 
As,  in  his  evening  meditations,  he  paced  the 
long  conventual  avenue  of  lime  trees,  or  as, 
in  the  night-watches,  he  knelt  before  the 
crucifix  suspended  in  his  cell,  he  was  still 
conscious  of  a  voice,  audible  though  inarticu- 
late, which  repeated  to  him  the  divine  in- 
junction, "  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations."  Then,  in  mental  vision,  was  seen 
stretching  out  before  him  the  land  of  his 
German  ancestry ;  where  beneath  the  veil  of 
the  custoins  described  by  Tacitus,  was  oca- 
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cealed  an  idolatry  of  which  the  historian  had 
neither  depicted,  nor  probably  conjectured 
the  abominations.  To  encounter  Satan  in 
this  stronghold,  became  successively  the  day- 
dream, the  passion,  and  the  fixed  resolve  of 
Boniface ;  until,  at  length,  abandoning,  for 
this  holy  war,  the  studious  repose  for  which 
he  had  already  abandoned  the  world,  he  ap- 
peared, in  his  tliirty-sixth  year,  a  solitary 
and  unbefriended  missionary,  traversing  the 
marshy  sands  and  the  primeval  forests  of 
Friesland.  But  Charles  Martel  was  already 
there — the  leader  in  a  far  diflferent  contest ; 
nor,  while  the  Christian  Mayor  of  the  palace 
was  striking  down  the  Pagans  with  his  bat- 
tle-axe, could  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  the 
Benedictine  Monk  induce  them  to  bow  down 
to  the  banner  of  the  cross.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Nutsall,  not  with  diminished 
zeal,  but  with  increased  knowledge.  He  had 
now  learned  that  his  success  must  depend  on 
the  conduct  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  ru- 
lers of  mankind,  and  on  his  own  connection 
with  them. 

The  chapter  of  his  monastery  chose  him 
as  their  abbot ;  but,  at  his  own  request,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  annulled  the  election. 
Then,  quitting  for  ever  his  native  England, 
Boniface  pursued  his  way  to  Rome,  to  so- 
licit the  aid  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Second,  in 
his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  German 
peuple. 

Armed  with  a  papal  commission,  a  papal 
blessing,  and  a  good  store  of  relics,  Boniface 
again  appeared  in  Friesland,  where  Charles 
Martel  was  now  the  undisputed  master. 
Victory  had  rendered  him  devout,  and  he 
gladly  countenanced  the  labors  of  the  monk, 
to  bring  his  new  subjects  within  the  fold  of 
the  ChiTstian  Church.  So  ardent,  indeed, 
was  his  zeal  for  this  greiit  work,  that  the 
destined  author  of  it  was  soon  compelled  to 
migrate  into  Saxony,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  unwelcome  command  of  the 
conqueror  to  fix  his  residence  in  Friesland, 
and  there  to  assume  the  coadjutorship  and 
succession  to  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 

The  missionary  labors  of  Boniface,  inter- 
rupted only  by  three  short  visits  to  Rome, 
were  prolonged  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty-six  years ;  and  w^ere  extended  over  all 
the  territories  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean.  At  Rome  he  sought  and 
found  all  the  support  which  papal  authority, 
zeal,  and  wisdom  could  afford  him.  Greg- 
ory the  Second  consecrated  him  a  bishop, 
though  without  a  diocese.  Gregory  the 
Third  raised  him  to  be  the  Archbishop  and 
'  Primate  of  all  Germany,  with  power  to  estab- 


lish bishoprics  at  his  discretioiL  The  same 
pontiff  afterwards  nominated  him  Legate  of 
the  Holy  See,  in  Germany  and  France.  To 
these  distinctions  Pope  Zachary  added  the 
Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  then  first  constituted 
the  metropolis  of  the  German  churches. 
Last  of  all  was  bestowed  on  him  the  singu- 
lar privilege  of  appointing  his  own  successor 
in  his  primacy. 

There   have   been   churchmen   to    whom 
such  a  memento  of  the  vanity  of  even   the 
highest  ecclesiastical   dignities  would  have 
a£)rded  but  an  equivocal  satisfaction.     To 
Boniface  the  remembrance  of  the  shortness 
of  life  was  not  only  familiar,  bat  welcome. 
The  treatise  of  Ambrose  on  the  advantages 
of  death  was  hb  constant  companion.      It 
had  taught  him  to  regard  his  successive  pro- 
motions but  as  the  means  of  preparing  his 
mind  for  the  joyful  resignation  of  them  all. 
His  seventy-fourth  year  was  now  completed. 
For  the  spiritual  care  of  his  converts  he  had 
established  seven  new  bishoprics,  and  had 
built  and  endowed  many  monasteries  for  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  learning  among 
them.     At  last,  abdicating  his  own  mitre  in 
favor  of  Lull  us,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  he 
solemnly  devoted  his  remaining  days  to  that 
office  of  a  missionary,  which  he  justly  es- 
teemed as  far  nobler  than  any  symbolized  by 
the  crosier,  the  purple,  or  the  tiara.     Gird- 
ing round  him  his  black  Benedictine  habit» 
and  depositing  his  Ambrose  '  De  Bono  Mor^ 
tis'  in  the  folds  of  it,  he  once  more  travelled 
to  Friesland ;  and,  pitching  his  tent  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  awaited  there  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  neophytes,  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  rite  of 
confirmation. 

Ere  long  a  multitude  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, advancing  towards  the  tent,  not 
however  with  the  lowly  demeanor  of  Cliris- 
tian  converts  drawing  near  to  their  bishop, 
but  carrying  deadly  weapons,  and  announ- 
cing by  their  cries  and  gestures  that  they 
were  Pagans,  sworn  to  avenge  their  injured 
deities  against  the  arch-enemy  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  servants  of  Boniface  drew  their 
swords  in  his  defense  ;  but  calmly,  and  even 
cheerfully  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  forbidding  all  resistance,  he  fell  be- 
neath their  blows,  a  martyr  to  the  faith  which 
he  had  so  long  lived,  and  so  bravely  died  to 
propagate.  His  copy  of  Ambrose,  *  De  Bono 
Mortis,'  covered  with  his  blood,  was  exhibit- 
ed, during  many  succeeding  centuries,  at 
Fulda,  as  a  relic.  It  was  contemplated  there 
by  many  who  regarded  as  superstitious  and 
heretical  some  of  the  tenets  of  Boniface. 
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But  no  Christian,  whatever  might  be  his 
own  peculiar  creed,  ever  looked  upon  that 
blood-stained  memorial  of  him  without  the 
profoundest  veneration. 

For,  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  no  greater 
benefactor  of  our  race  has  arisen  among  men 
.than  the  monk  of  Nut«all — unless  it  be  that 
other  monk  of  Wittemberg  who,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  centuries,  appeared  to  reform 
and  reconstruct  the  churches  founded  by  the 
holy  Benedictine.  To  Boniface  the  north 
and  west  of  Germany,  and  Holland^  still 
look  back  as  their  spiritual  progenitor ;  nor 
did  any  uninspired  man  ever  add  to  the  per- 
manent dominion  of  our  faith  provinces  of 
such  extent  and  value. 

If,  in  accomplishing  that  great  work, 
Boniface  relied  more  on  human  authority 
than  is  consistent  with  the  practice,  or 
rather  with  the  theory,  of  our  Protestant 
churches,  his  still  extant  letters  will  show 
that  he  rebuked,  with  indignant  energy,  the 
vices  of  the  great  on  whom  he  was  depen- 
dent. In  placing  the  crown  of  Childeric  on 
the  head  of  Pepm,  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of  some  worldly  compliance  with  the  usurp- 
er. Yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Pope  himself  had  favored  the  cause  of  the 
mayor  of  the  Palace,  by  his  Delphic  re- 
sponse, "Melius  esse  ilium  vocari  regem 
apud  quem  summa  potestas  consisteret." 

The  guides  of  our  own  missionary  enterpri- 
ses will,  probably,  accuse  Boniface  of  undue 
promptitude  in  admitting  within  the  pale  any 
one  who  chose  to  submit  himself  to  the  mere 
outward  form  of  baptism.  His  facility  is 
indisputable ;  but  what  Protestant  will  ven- 
ture to  condemn  the  measures  which  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  Church 
the  native  lands  of  Luiher,  of  Grotius,  and 
of  Melancthon  ? 

On  a  single  occasion  we  find  him  wearing 
ft  garb  at  least  resembling  that  of  an  inquisi- 
tor. Within  liis  spiritual  jurisdiction  came  a 
Frenchman,  working  miracles,  and  selling  as 
relics  the  cuttings  of  his  own  hair,  and  the 
parings  of  his  own  nails.  This  worthy  had 
an  associate  in  one  Vincent,  a  Scotchman,  a 
sort  of  premature  Knox — a  teacher,  it  is 
said,  of  heresies — but  certainly  a  stout  op- 
ponent of  all  the  laws  and  canons  of  the 
Church.  Moved  by  Boniface,  the  secular 
arm  lodged  them  both  in  close  prison ;  and, 
all  things  considered,  one  must  doubt  their 
claim  to  anv  better  lodffiners. 

Peace  be,  however,  to  the  faults  of  Boni- 
face! whatever  they  may  have  been. 
Among  the  heroes  of  active  piety,  the  world 
has  few  greater  to  revere ;  as  the  disciples 


of  Benedict  have  assuredly  none  greater  to 
boast. 

They  boast,  however,  in  Lanfranc,  another 
primate,  to  wliose  far-sccing  wisdom  in  the 
government  of  mankind  may  not  obscurely 
be  traced  much  of  the  vital  spirit  of  those 
venerable  institutions  which  are  still  the 
glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  our  own 
islands  and  in  the  North  American  continent. 
In  his  romance  of  'Harold,'  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  solving  with  equal  erudition 
and  creative  fancy,  the  great  problem  of  his 
art,  (the  problem  how  to  produce  the  great- 
est amount  of  dramatic  effect  at  the  least 
expense  of  historical  truth,)  has  produced  a 
li\ing  portrait  of  Lanfranc,  the  subtle  Italian, 
who,  armed  with  homilies  for  the  devout, 
jests  for  the  facetious,  austerities  for'  the 
superstitious,  learning  for  the  inquisitive,  and 
obsequiousness  for  the  great,  renders  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  each  in  turn 
tributary  to  his  own  ambition,  and  ascends 
the  throne  of  Canterbury,  not  merely  by  the 
aid  of  the  meek  old  Abbot  Hcrduin,  but  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  imperious  William  and 
the  imperial  Hildebrand.  Our  great  master 
of  historico-romantic  portraiture  would  have 
destroyed  the  picturesque  unity  of  his  beau- 
tiful sketch,  if  by  advancing  further,  he  had 
taught  us  (and  who  could  have  taught  us  so 
powerfully  ?)  how  vast  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  England  owes  to  her  great  pri- 
mates Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Lan^ton,  and 
Beckett,  or  rather  to  that  benign  Providence 
which  raised  them  up  in  that  barbarous  age. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  personal  mo- 
tives, and  whatever  their  demerits,  they,  and 
they  alone,  wrestled  successfully  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  descen- 
dants to  the  fourth  generation ;  maintaining 
among  us,  even  in  those  evil  days,  the  bal- 
anced power,  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  influence  of  moral,  over  physical, 
force  which  from  their  times  passed  as  a 
birthright  to  the  parliaments  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  his  successors ;  and  which  at  this 
day  remains  the  inheritance  of  England,  and 
of  all  the  free  communities  with  which  she 
has  covered,  and  is  still  peopling  the  globe. 
The  thunders  and  reproaches  of  Rome  are 
sufficiently  encountered,  by  such  reverbera- 
ted thunders  and  reproaches  as  they  pro- 
voke. To  tho^e  who  deplore  alike  the  neces- 
sity and  the  rancor  of  the  conflict,  it  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  render  a  due  and  there- 
fore a  reverent  homage  to  the  ancient  pre- 
lates of  the  Roman  Church.  Unchecked  bv 
the  keen  wisdom,  the  ecclesitistical  policy, 
and  the  Roman  sympathies  of  the  Benedic- 
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tine  Lanfranc,  the  fierce  Conqueror  would 
have  acquired  and  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity on  the  English  throne,  a  power  abso- 
lute and  arbitrary,  beneath  >  the  withering 
influence  of  which  every  germ  of  the  future 
liberties  and  greatness  of  England  must  have 
prematurely  perished. 

When,  in  the  mind  of  William  Rufus,  the 
fear  bf  death  had  prevailed  over  the  thirst 
for  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  he  placed 
the  mitre  of  Lanfranc  on  the  head  of  the 
Benedictine  Anselm  ;  anticipating,  probably, 
a  less  effective  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  by  the  retired  and  gentle  student, 
than  had  been  made  by  his  insinuating  and 
worldly-wise  predecessor.  In  the  great 
controversy  of  investitures,  however,  Anselm 
showed  that  nothing  is  so  inflexible  as  meek- 
ness, sustained  and  animated  by  the  firm 
conviction  of  right.  Yet,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  success,  he  turned  aside  from  these 
agitations,  to  revolve  the  mysterious  enigmas 
which  it  was  at  once  the  purpose  and  the 
delight  of  his  existence  to  unravel.  Those 
boundless  realms  of  thought  over  which,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  librar}%  he  enjoyed  a 
princely  but  unenvied  dominion,  were  in  his 
eyes  of  incomparably  higher  value  than 
either  his  primacy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  his  triumph  in  maintaining  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  our  days, 
indeed,  his  speculations  are  forgotten,  and 
the  very  subjects  of  them  have  fallen  into 
disesteem.  Yet,  except  perhaps  the  writings 
of  Erigena,  those  of  Anselm  on  the  "  Will 
of  God,"  on  "  Truth,"  on  "  Free-will,"  and 
on  the  **  Divine  Prescience,"  are  not  only 
the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  but,  in  the 
order  of  invention,  are  the  eariiest  models  of 
those  scholastic  works,  which  exhibit,  in  such 
intimate  and  curious  union,  tlie  prostration 
and  the  aspirings  of  the  mind  of  man — pros- 
trating itself  to  the  most  absurd  of  human 
dogmas — aspiring  to  penetrate  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  obscure  of  the  Divine  attributes. 

Truth  may  have  concealed  herself  from 
most  of  these  inquirers,  but  their  researches 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the  education 
which  was  gradually  preparing  the  intellect 
of  Europe  for  admission  into  her  sanctuary. 
Among  the  followers  of  Anselm  are  to  be 
reckoned  not  merely  the  Doctors — Vener- 
able, Invincible,  Irrefragable,  Angelical,  and 
Seraphic — but  a  far  greater  than  they,  even 
Des  Cartes  himself,  who,  as  may  be  learned 
from  Brucker,  borrowed  from  the  Bene- 
dictine philosopher  his  proof  of  the  being  of 
a  God.  Anselm  taught  that  the  abstract 
idea  of  Deity  was  the  fontal  principle  of  all 


knowledge — that  as  God  himself  is  tbe 
primeval  source  of  all  existence  ia  the 
outer  world,  so  the  idea  of  God  precedes 
and  conducts  us  to  all  other  ideas  in  the 
world  within  us — and  that,  until  we  have 
risen  to  that  remotest  spring  of  all  our 
thoughts,  we  cannot  conceive  rightly  of  the 
correspondence  of  our  own  perceptions  with 
the  realities  amidst  which  we  exist. 

If  these  speculations  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible, they  are  at  least  curious.  They  show 
that  the  metaphysicians  who  lived  when 
Westminster  Hall  was  rising  from  its  found- 
ations, and  those  who  lived  when  the  first 
stone  of  our  Edinburgh  University  was  laid, 
beat  themselves  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  against  the  bars  of  their  mental 
prison-house. 

Philosophy  may  thrive  in  other  places 
than  conventual  cells.  But  there  is  a  litera- 
ture which  scarcely  flourishes  elsewhere. 
The  peculiar  and  spontaneous  product  of 
the  monastery  is  mystic  devotion.  If  the 
Benedictines  had  been  cursed  with  barrenness 
in  yielding  this  fruit,  they  would  have  re- 
sembled a  Dutch  garden,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  tulip.  But  no  such 
reproach  clings  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Benedict.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  our  own  land  has  been  singularly  desti- 
tute of  fertility  in  this,  the  most  delicate  of 
all  the  plants  cultivated  in  monastic  seclu- 
sion. We  produced  schoolmen  to  satiety. 
Erigena,  Hales,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam 
were  our  own.  But  we  must  pass  over  to 
Spain  and  Germany,  to  find  a  type  of  Bene- 
dictine greatness,  in  that  impalpable,  though 
gorgeous  world,  which  in  later  times  was 
inhabited  by  Molinos  and  by  Pension. 

In  those  more  fortunate  regions,  many 
are  the  half-inspired  rhapsodist^  whom  we 
encounter  —  chiefly  ladies  —  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  notice,  ladies  who  from  their 
childhood  had  scarcely  ever  strayed  beyond 
the  convent  garden.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
destructible peculiarity  of  our  national  cha- 
racter, (whether  it  be  shyness  or  dry* 
ness,  high  aims  or  low  aims,  the  fear  of 
irreverence  for  what  is  holy,  or  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  for  what  is  absurd,)  that 
character  which  forbade  the  public  utterance 
in  these  islands  of  the  impassioned  commun- 
ings of  the  soul  with  its  Maker  and  with 
itself,  forbids  us  to  make  any  report  to  our 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  sublime  "Canti- 
cles "  of  St.  Gertrude  or  of  St.  Theresa. 
Lest,  however,  our  hasty  sketch  of  Bene- 
dictine intellectual  greatness  should  be  de- 
fective^  without   some    specimen  of    their 
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super-terrestrial  poetry,  we  venture  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  one  passage,  of  which 
M.  de  Malan  (one  of  Mabillon's  biographers) 
has  reminded  us  ourselves,  in  which  the 
author  of  the  *'De  Imitatione  Christi*' 
(himself  a  Benedictine,  if  Mabillon  may  be 
trusted)  has  sung  to  his  ^olian  harp  a  more 
than  earthly  strain.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  style  of  which  we  have  no 
model  in  our  own  language,  except  perhaps  in 
occasional  passages  of  Archbishop  Leighton. 

"  My  son,  let  not  the  sa3ring8  of  men 
move  thee,  however  beautiful  or  ingenious 
they  may  be ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  con- 
sisteth  not  in  words,  but  in  power. 

**  Weigh  well  my  words,  for  they  kindle 
the  heart,  illuminate  the  mind,  quicken  com- 
punction, and  supply  abundant  springs  of 
consolation. 

"  Read  not  the  Word  of  God  in  order  that 
thou  may  est  appear  more  learned  or  more 
wise. 

*'  When  thou  shalt  have  read  and  known 
many  things,  then  return  to  the  one  begin- 
ning and  principle  of  all  things. 

"  I  am  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
and  to  little  children  I  impart  an  understand- 
ing more  clear  than  man  can  teach. 

"  He  to  whom  I  speak  shall  quickly  be 
wise,  and  in  spirit  shall  profit  largely. 

"  Woe  be  to  them  that  search  out  many 
curious  things,  and  take  little  thought  how 
they  may  serve  me. 

"  I  am  he  who,  in  one  instant,  raise  up 
the  humble  in  mind  to  understand  eternal 
truth  better  than  if  he  had  studied  many 
years  in  the  schools. 

"  I  teach  without  noise  of  words,  without 
confusion  of  opinions,  without  ambition  of 
honor,  without  the  shock  of  arguments. 

"To  some  men  I  speak  common  things,  to 
others  things  rare ;  to  some  I  appear  sweetly 
by  signs ;  to  some,  with  much  light,  I  dis- 
cover mysteries. 

"  The  voice  of  books  is,  indeed,  one ;  but 
it  is  a  voice  which  instructs  not  all  alike. 
I  am  he  who  teaches  the  truth  concealed 
within  the  voice.  I,  the  searcher  of  the 
heart,  the  discoverer  of  the  thoughts,  pro- 
moting holy  actions,  distributing  to  each  one 
as  I  will." 

If,  as  the  Benedictines  maintained,  this 
sacred  chant  was  really  sung  by  a  poet  of 
their  own  fraternity  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  threnody,  designed  to  inti- 
mate the  approaching  obscuration  of  their 
order.  For  already  might  be  observed,  in  a 
state  of  morbid  activity  among  them,  those 


principles  of  decay  which  were  pointed  out 
so  indignantly  by  Benedict  himself  to  Dante, 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  Beatrice,  the 
poet  had  ascended  to  his  presence  in  the 
seventh  heaven : 

"  My  rale 
Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves ; 
The  walls,  for  abbeys  reared,  turned  into  dens ; 
The  cowls,  to  sacks  choked  up  with  musty  meal. 
Foul  usury  doth  not  more  lift  itself 
Against  Uod^s  pleasure,  than  that  fruit  which 

makes 
The  hearts  of  monks  so  wanton." 

Carey's  DanUt  canto  xxii,  **  U  Paradiso." 

• 

In  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  centuries, 
the  state  of  society  had  undergone  vast 
changes  ;  but  the  institutes  of  Benedict  had 
not  been  changed  to  meet  them.  The  new 
exigencies  of  life  demanded  reformations  in 
the  religious  state  which  Francis,  Dominic, 
and  Loyola  successively  established.  They 
combined  a  more  mature  policy  with  a 
younger  enthusiasm.  Exhibiting  ascetic 
self-mortifications,  till  then  unknown  among 
any  of  the  monastic  communities  of  the 
West,  they  also  formed  relations  equally 
new  with  the  laity  in  all  their  offices — do- 
mestic, political,  military,  and  commercial. 
Having  at  the  same  time  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Latin  Church, 
the  imagination,  the  interests,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  fell  so  much  under  the 
control  of  these  new  fraternities,  that  their 
influence  was  felt  tliroughout  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  society. 

While  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  earlier 
monasticism  was  continually  narrowed  by 
this  formidable  competition,  the  Benedictines 
were  no  less  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  entangled  in  the  cares  and  enjoyments 
of  the  world.  They  established  an  Ul-omened 
alliance  with  the  Templars,  with  the  Knights 
of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  and  with  five 
other  orders  of  chivalry — an  unhallowed 
companionship,  which,  by  familiarizing  the 
monks  with  the  mUitary  and  dissolute  man- 
ners of  these  new  brethren,  gradually  con- 
taminated their  own. 

Wealth  and  temporal  prosperity  were  no 
less  prolific  of  evil  m  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict than  in  other  societies  in  which  their 
enervating  influence  has  been  felt.  But  on 
the  monks  riches  infiicted  a  peculiar  disaster. 
For,  riches  tempted  the  chief  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  the  reli- 
gious houses,  and  to  transfer  the  government 
of  them  from  abbots  elected  by  the  chapters, 
to  abbots  appointed  by  the  king. 
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The  grant  of  these  conventual  benefices 
in  cominendam,  was  one  of  those  abuses  in 
the  Church  which  yielded  to  no  reform 
until  the  Church  herself  and  her  abuses 
were  swept  away  together,  by  the  torrent  of 
the  French  revolution.  It  was,  however,  a 
practice  in  favor  of  which  the  most  vener- 
able antiquity  might  be  alleged.  From  the 
earliest  times  churches  had  been  placed 
under  a  kind  of  tutelage,  between  the  death 
of  the  incumbent  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  But  it  not  rarely  happened  that 
when  the  period  of  this  spiritual  guardian- 
ship was  over,  the  tutor  had  become  too 
much  enamored  of  his  ward,  and  possessed 
too  much  influence  with  the  great,  to  acqui- 
esce in  a  separation  from  her.  In  such  cases 
the  commendatory,  aided  by  some  ill-fed 
stipendiary  curate,  assumed  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  sinecurist. 

Yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  rely  on  any 
vulgar  names  in  defense  or  in  extenuation  of 
this  usage.  The  great  Athanasius  himself 
held  a  bishopric  in  commendam,  in  addition 
to  his  see  of  Alexandria.  Neither  were  they 
vulgar  names  by  whom  it  was  condemned. 
Hildebrand,  Innocent  III,  and  the  Fathers 
of  Trent,  rivalled  each  other  in  denunciations 
of  the  abuse ;  and  were  cordially  seconded 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  by  St.  Louis,  and  even 
by  Francis  I.  Papal,  synodal,  and  royal  de- 
crees, proved,  however,  too  feeble  to  check 
an  abuse  so  tempting  to  royal  and  sacerdotal 
cupidity.  The  French  kings  converted  the 
splendid  monastery  of  Fontveniult  into  an 
appanage  for  a  long  succession  of  royal  or 
noble  ladies.  The  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pros  also  was  given  in  commendam  by 
Louis  the  Debonnaire,  to  a  bishop  of  Poictiers; 
by  Eudes  to  his  brother  Robert,  a  layman  ; 
and  at  length,  by  Louis  XIII,  to  a  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine — which  is  much  as 
though  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  had  been  given  to  the  widow  of 
the  Elector  Palatine. 

During  the  progress  of  this  decay,  there 
was  no  lack  of  reformers,  or  of  reforms  of 
the  Benedictine  Order.  But  the  corrupting 
proved  too  strong  for  the  renovating  power ; 
and  their  decline  proceeded  without  any 
real  check  until,  in  the  year  1614,  Dom 
Nicholas  Benard  became  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur. 

Benard  was  one  of  those  reformers  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  innovate,  at  once  in  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  which  they  desire  to 
improve,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
the  improvement  is  to  be  made.  His  object 
was  to  bring  back  his  order  to  the  dutSful- 


ness,  the  industry,  and  the  self-rennnciation 
enjoined  by  Benedict.  His  remedial  process 
consisted  in  conducting  them,  by  exhortation 
and  by  his  own  example,  to  the  culture  of 
those  studies  which  were  held  in  highest 
esteem  in  France  in  the  reigns  of  the  13  th 
and  of  the  14th  Louis.  In  those  times  no 
seeds  of  science  or  literature  could  be  sown 
in  that  favored  land  without  yielding  an  abun- 
dant increase.  The  reason  of  this  redundant 
fertility  of  that  particular  era,  no  historian 
can  explain,  and  no  psychologist  can  conjec- 
ture. But,  like  the  other  promoters  of 
learning  in  his  age,  Benard  soon  found  him- 
self followed  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
scholars,  who  joined  with  him  in  the  success- 
ful culture  of  all  historical,  antiquarism,  and 
critical  knowledge.  With  their  aid,  he  re- 
stored one  of  the  chief  households  of  the 
great  Benedicdne  race  to  even  more  than 
their  pristine  glory. 

During  the  17th  century  one  hundred  and 
five  writers  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur 
(then  established  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres) 
divided  among  them  this  harvest  of  literary 
renown.  A  complete  collection  of  their 
works  would  form  a  large  and  very  Taluable 
library ;  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  earlier 
and  later  fathers,  which  they  republished. 
Among  them  are  the  best  editions  which  the 
world  has  seen  of  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  of  Lanfranc,  Basil,  Bernard,  An- 
selm,  Augustine,  Cassiodorus,  Ambrose, 
Hilary,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Irena?us,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Justin,  and  Origen;  to 
which  must  be  added  their  edition  of  Jose- 
phus. 

But  it  would  be  as  easy  to  form  an  image 
of  the  Grecian  camp  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,  as  to  conceive  aright  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur  from  an  enumeration  of 
their  publications  and  the  names  of  them. 
To  exhibit  some  slight  sketch  of  that  great 
seminary  as  it  existed  in  its  days  of  splendor, 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Achilles  of  their  host — to  him  whom  all  the 
rest  revered  as  their  great  example,  and 
acknowledged  by  acclamation  as  their  head. 

The  life  of  Mabillon  has  been  written  by 
Ruinart,  his  affectionate  pupil ;  by  Dom  Fi- 
lipe  le  Cerf,  the  historiographer  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  more  recently  by  M.  Cha\'in 
de  Malan.  To  the  last  of  those  biographers 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information.  But  a  companion  at  once  more 
instructive  and  provoking,  or  a  guide  less 
worthy  of  confidence,  never  offered  himself 
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at  the  outset  of  any  literary  journey.  It  is 
the  pleasure  of  M.  de  Malan  to  qualify  the 
speculative  propensities  of  our  own  age,  by 
the  blindest  credulity  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  is  at  the  same  moment  a  rhetorician  and 
an  antiquarian,  (as  a  dervish  dances  while  he 
prays,)  and  is  never  satisfied  with  investiga- 
ting truth,  unless  he  can  also  embellish  and 
adorn  it.  Happily,  however,  we  are  not  de- 
pendent on  his  guidance.  All  that  is  most 
mteresting  respecting  Mabillon  may  bo  gath- 
ered from  his  own  letters  and  his  works. 
For  to  write  was  the  very  law  of  his  exist- 
ence; and  from  youth  to  old  age  his  pen 
unceasingly  plied  those  happy  tasks,  of  which 
the  interest  never  fails,  and  the  tranquillity 
can  never  be  disturbed. 

Jean  Mabillon  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
St.  Pierre  Mont,  in  Champagne,  on  the  23d 
of  November,  1632.  His  mother  did  not 
long  survive  his  birth,  but  Ruinart  congrat- 
ulates himself  on  having  seen  Etienne,  the 
father  of  Jean,  at  the  age  of  105,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  his  mental  and  bodily  pow- 
ers. Jean  himself  was  sent  by  his  paternal 
uncle,  the  cur6  of  a  parish  near  Rheims,  to 
a  college  in  that  city,  which,  on  his  return 
homewards  from  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  founded 
there  for  the  education  of  clergymen.  The 
habits  of  the  place  well  became  its  origin. 
Except  while  addressing  their  teichers,  the 
pupils  passed  in  profound  silence  every  hour 
of  the  day  save  that  of  noon ;  when  they 
amused  themselves  in  a  garden,  where,  as  we 
read,  it  was  their  custom,  many  hundred  times 
a  day,  to  salute  a  ^conspicuous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  with  assurances  of  their  veneration 
and  their  love. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  this 
discipline  on  the  characters  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, it  moulded  the  meek  and  quiet  nature 
of  Mabillon  into  the  exact  form  which  the 
authors  of  it  regarded  as  the  most  perfect. 
He  surrendered  up  his  will  to  theirs;  and, 
yielding  his  whole  soul  to  the  divine  offices 
of  his  college  chapel,  became  so  familiar  with 
th^m,  that  when,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  Ruinart  knelt  beside  him 
there,  he  heard  tho  then  aged  man  repeat, 
from  memory,  with  unerring  exactness,  every 
prayer,  every  ceremonial,  and  every  sacred 
melody  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
offer  up  the  devotions  of  his  youth. 

In  the  year  1053,  and  (to  use  the  chro- 
nology of  the  cloister  and  of  Oxford)  on  the 
feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Mabillon  was  received  as  a  postulant  at 
the  Benedictine  monastery  then  attached  to 


the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Remy.  In  that 
sublime  edifice  his  imagination  had  long  be- 
fore been  entranced  by  the  anticipated  de- 
lights of  a  life  of  devotional  retirement.  It 
had  been  his  single  indulgence,  while  at 
college,  to  wander  thither,  that  he  might  lis- 
ten to  the  choral  strains  as  they  rose,  and 
floated,  and  died  away  through  the  recesses 
of  those  long-drawn  aisles ;  and  there  had 
he  often  proposed  to  hinuself  the  question, 
whether  this  world  had  anything  to  offer  so 
peaceful  and  so  pure  as  an  habitual  minis- 
tration at  those  hallowed  altars,  and  an  un- 
broken ascent  of  the  heart  heavenwards,  on 
the  wings  of  those  unearthly  psalmodies  ? 

To  this  inquiry  his  judgment,  or  his  feel- 
ings, still  returned  the  same  answer ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  his  novitiate,  he  gladly  pronounced 
those  irrevocable  vows  which  were  to  exclude 
him  forever  from  all  delights  less  elevated 
than  those  of  a  devotional  life.  He  had  not, 
however,  long  to  await  the  proof  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  ethereal  dietary  is  un- 
friendly to  the  health  both  of  these  gross 
bodies  of  ours,  and  of  the  slaggish  minds  by 
which  they  are  informed.  The  flesh  revolt- 
ed ;  and,  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  ascetic 
rigors  were  rc(juired.  Then  (alas  for  the 
batlios!)  thiit  btise  and  unfortunate  viscus, 
the  stomach,  racked  his  head  with  insuffera- 
ble pains.  Compelled  at  length  to  fly  for 
relief  to  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Nogent,  ho 
there  soothed  his  aching  brows  by  traversing, 
and  mourning  over,  the  ruins  which  the  im- 
pious ravages  of  the  Huguenots  had  brought 
upon  the  monastic  buildings.  Then  passing, 
for  relief,  to  another  monastery  at  Corbie,  he 
recovered  hi*  health ;  through  the  interces- 
sion of  St.  Adelhard,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
place,  as  he  piously  believed ;  though  a  less 
perfect  faith  might  have  been  tempted  to 
ascribe  the  cure  to  the  active  employments 
in  the  open  air  in  which  the  abbot  of  Cor- 
bie compelled  him  to  engage. 

With  restored  health,  Mabillon  was  next 
transferred,  by  the  commands  of  his  superior, 
to  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denys ;  there  to  act 
as  curator  of  the  treasures  which  the  pro- 
faneness  of  a  later  age  has  scattered  to  the 
winds.  This  was  no  light  trust.  Amidst 
countless  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy, 
the  collection  contained  one  of  the  arms  in 
which  the  aged  Simeon  had  raised  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  Temple;  and  the  very  hand 
which  the  sceptical  Thomas  had  stretched 
out  to  touch  the  wounded  side  of  his  risen 
Lord! 

It  was  just  one  year  before  the  birth  of 
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Mabillon,  that  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur 
had  taken  possession  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pros  at  Paris.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  St.  Denys,  Dom  Luc  d 'Achery, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  was  engaged  at  St.  Ger- 
main's in  one  of  those  gigantic  undertakings 
to  which  Benard  had  invited  his  fraternity. 
It  was  a  compilation  from  the  libraries  of 
France  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable  letters, 
poems,  charters,  and  chronicles  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  afifairs,  which  had  been  depos- 
ited in  them  either  in  later  or  remoter  ages. 
These  gleanings  (for  they  were  published 
under  the  name  of  Spicilegium)  extend  over 
thirteen  quarto  volumes.  Such,  however, 
were  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  compiler, 
that,  during  forty-five  years,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  quit  the  infirmary.  There  he 
soothed  his  occasional  intermissions  of  pain 
and  study,  by  weaving  chaplets  of  flowers 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  altars  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain's. 

For  the  relief  of  this  venerable  scholar, 
Mabillon,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  was 
withdrawn  from  his  charge  of  St.  Denys  to 
St.  Germain's ;  where  he  passed  the  whole 
of  his  remaining  life  in  the  execution  of  that 
series  of  works  which  have  placed  his  name 
at  the  head  of  the  competitors  for  the  palm 
of  erudition  in  what  was  once  the  most  eru- 
dite nation  of  the  world,  at  the  period  of  her 
greatest  eminence  in  learning.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  fame  was  laid  in  a  demea- 
nor still  more  admirable  for  self-denial,  hu- 
mility, and  loving  kindness.  To  mitigate 
the  sufieiings  of  D'Achery  and  to  advance 
his  honor,  had  become  the  devoted  purpose 
of  his  affectionate  assistant.  Taking  nis  seat 
at  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  Mabillon  humored 
his  weakness,  stole  away  his  lassitude,  and 
became  at  once  his  servant,  his  secretary,  his 
friend,  and  his  confessor.  From  the  resour- 
ces of  his  far  deeper  knowledge,  guided 
by  his  much  larger  capacity,  he  enabled 
D'Achery  to  complete  his  Spicilegium, — 
generously  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the 
undivided  honor  of  that  contribution  to  the 
literary  wealth  of  France. 

Nor  was  this  the  greatest  of  his  self-sacri- 
fices in  thus  gratifying  the  feelings  of  the  aged 
antiquarian.  Benard  and  the  other  brethren 
of  the  congregation  had,  from  their  first  set- 
tlement at  St.  Germain,  meditated  a  complete 
history  of  their  order.  During  forty  suc- 
cessive years  they  had  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  a  body  of  materials  of  such  variety 
and  magnitude  as  to  extinguish  the  hopes 
and  baffle  the  exertions  of  all  ordinary  men. 
Having  found,  at  length,  in  Mabillon,  one  fit- 


ted to  "  grapple  with  whole  libraries,"  they 
committed  to  him  the  Titanic  labor  of  hewing 
out  of  those  rude  masses  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  glory  of  Benedict  and  of  his 
spiritual  progeny.  He  undertook  the  task,  in 
the  spirit  of  obedience  and  of  love.  In  the 
printed  circular  letters  with  which  he  solicit- 
ed'the  aid  of  the  learned,  he  joined  the  name 
of  DAchery  to  his  own,  and  kept  alive  the 
same  friendly  fiction,  by  uniting  their  names 
in  the  title-page  of  every  volume  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  which 
appeared  in  DAchery 's  lifetime. 

The  Uterary  annals  of  France,  though 
abounding  in  prodigies,  record  nothing  more 
marvellous  than  the  composition  of  tHat  book 
by  a  single  man,  in  the  midst  of  other  labors 
of  almost  equal  magnitude.  From  the  title 
alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  mere 
collection  of  religious  biographies ;  and,  if 
such  had  been  the  fact,  they  who  are  the 
deepest  read  in  Roman  Catholic  hagiology 
would  probably  prefer  the  perusal  of  &e 
writers  of  ordinary  romance ;  since,  with  less 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  they  are  usually 
more  enteilaining,  and  not  less  authentic. 
For  in  recording  the  lives  of  those  whom  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Church  to  honor,  her 
zealous  children  regard  every  incident  re- 
dounding to  their  glory,  as  resting  on  so 
firm  and  broad  a  basis  of  antecedent  proba- 
bility, as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  any 
positive  evidence ;  nay,4is  to  render  impious 
the  questioning  of  such  testimonies  as  may 
be  cited,  even  when  most  suspicious  and 
equivocal.  This  argument  from  probability 
is  especially  insisted  on,  when  any  occurren- 
ces are  alleged  as  miraculous — that  is,  as 
improbable — for,  if  probable,  they  cease  to 
be  miracles.  Of  these  probable  improbabili- 
ties, few  writers  are  better  persuaded  or  more 
profuse  than  Mabillon. 

But  apart  from  the  extravagancies  of  his 
monkish  legends,  and  in  spite  of  them  all, 
Mabillon*s  book  will  live  in  perpetual  honor 
and  remembrance,  as  the  great  and  inex- 
haustible reservoir  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  monastic 
history  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  therefore, 
though  incidentally,  respecting  the  secular 
condition  and  intellectual  character  of  man- 
kind during  that  period.  In  those  nine  folios 
lie,  in  orderly  method  and  chronological  ar- 
rangement, vast  accumulations  of  authentic 
facts,  of  curious  documents,  and  of  learned 
disquisitions;  like  some  rich  geological  de- 
posit, from  which  the  genius  of  history  may 
hereafter  raise  up  and  irradiate  the  materi- 
als of  a  philosopical  survey  of  the  institu- 
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tions,  habits,  and  opinions  which  have  been 
trnnsmitted  from  those  remote  generations  to 
our  own.  Thence,  also,  may  be  readily  disin- 
terred picturesque  aarrativcs  with  out  end,  and 
inexhaustible  disclosures,  both  of  the  strength 
and  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart. 

Nor  will  this  knowledge  be  found  in  the 
state  of  rude  and  unorganized  matter.  Ua- 
hillon  was  not  a  mere  compiler ;  but  was  also 
a  learned  theologian,  and  a  critic  and  scholar 
of  the  first  order.  When  emancipated  from 
the  shackles  of  human  authority,  he  knew 
how  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  could  sketch  their  progress  from 
^e  to  age  with  a  free  and  powerful  hand. 
"&  each  Volume  which  he  lived  to  complete, 
he  attached  a  prefatory  review  of  the  epoch 
to  which  it  referred ;  and  those  prolegomena, 
if  republbhed  in  a  detached  form,  would 
constitute  such  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  perplexing  period,  as  no  other 
writer  has  yet  given  to  the  world.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  review  based  throughout  upon 
assumptions  which  the  Protestant  churches 
with  one  voice  contradict.  But  if.  for  the 
unmediatc  purpose,  those  assumptions  were 
conceded,  the  reader  of  such  a  work  would 
find  himself  in  possession  of  alt  tlie  great 
controversies  which  agitated  the  Chn^tinn 
world  during  several  centuries,  and  of  the 
best  solutions  of  which  they  are  apparently 
susceptible.  Nor  is  it  an  insignificant  addi-  j 
tjon  to  their  other  merits,  that  the  Latin  in 
which  these  ponderous  tomes  are  written,  if 
often  such  as  Cicero  wonld  have  rejected,  is 
yet  K'tter  adapted  than  the  purest  Ciceronian  , 
style,  for  the  easy  and  unnmbiguous  commu-  ! 
nication  of  thought  in  modem  times — the 
phraseology  and  the  grammar,  those  of  the 
Court  of  Augustus  ;  the  idioms  end  structure 
of  the  tientences,  not  seldom  those  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  Quatorsc. 

In  the  reign  of  that  most  orthodox  prince, 
to  have  given  assent  to  any  fact  on  which  the 
Church  had  not  set  the  seal  of  her  infallibility, 
was  hazardous ;  much  more  so  to  dissent  from 
any  fact  which  her  authority  had  sanctioned. 
Yet  even  this  heavy  charge  was  pn-fcrred 
ngninst  Mabillon  by  some  of  his  Benedictine 
brethren,  before  a  general  chapter  of  the  or- 
der. Among  the  saints  of  whom  the  frater- 
nity boasted,  there  were  »omt:  whose  relation 
to  the  order  he  had  disputed  ;  some  whose 
claims  to  having  lived  and  died  in  ihc  odor 
of  sanctity  he  had  rejected  ;  some  whose  very 
existence  he  had  denied.  So  at  least  wc  un- 
denstand  the  accusation.  His  antagonists 
maintained  that  it  waa  culpable,  thus  to  sac- 
r&ee  the  edificatioa  of  the  hitiiful  to  a  faa- 
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tidiona  regard  for  historical  evidence;   and 

injurious,  so  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  glorica 
of  their  societv,  which,  by  mere  silence,  might 
have  been  mnintatned  inviolate.  Among 
those  who  invoked  the  ccnsuie  of  their  supe- 
riors on  the  reckless  audacity  of  Mabilloii'a 
critical  inquiries,  the  foremost  was  Dom  Phi- 
hppe  Baslide ;  and  to  him  Mabillon  addressed 
a  defense,  in  every  line  of  which  his  meek* 
ness  and  his  love  of  truth  beautifully  balance 
and  sustain  each  other. 

"  I  have  rver  bren  pcmnadni,''  he  says,  "  that 
in  cleiaiing  for  tlioir  order  lionors  not  jnwlly  due 
to  it,  mcinBFlic  men  nlTi-nd  sgaini't  the  imideBty  of 
the  ^'|>el  an  grievously  ax  any  pennon  who  arro- 
ptes  to  himseir  individually  a  merit  rn  wliich  he 
is  not  really  entitled.  To  pretend  that  this  la 
allowable  hecaniie  tlio  prMiw  is  deslrvd,  not  (or 
the  monk  himself,  bui  for  liia  order,  HCniiis  to  ms 
□II  belter  than  a  specious  pretext  for  llic  disguiso 
of  vanity.  Though  di«puiied  lo  many  fiiiTts,  I 
must  declaro  that  I  liave  ever  lisd  an  insupendila 
aversion  to  iIiIh,  and  thst  therefore  I  iiave  been 
scrupulous  in  inquirinfr  whci  are  the  snintH  realty 
bploDging  to  my  own  order.  It  is  rertiiin  that 
Bume  liave  been  erromourtly  attributed  to  It, 
either  from  the  almoot  nniverpal  desire  i-f  extol* 
ling,  without  bounds,  the  liruitierhood of  nhich  we 
arc  memhcm,  or  on  accixmt  of  some  obscurity  in 
the  relations  nliich  have  lic-en  already  publigh«d. 
The  mnsi  upright  of  our  writers  have  mode  this 
acknowledgment;  nor  have  the  fathers  Vebei 
and  Menard  heHitaiAl  to  reduce  the  number  of 
our  BsintB  by  omitting  lliose  whom  tliey  thought 
inadmiwible.  I  tlioiif;ht  myself  aUo  cnlitk^  to 
mske  a  rcBHonable  uh>  of  this  freedom;  though 
with  all  the  cauiion  which  could  be  reconciled  with 
reverence  for  truth.  I  commit  the  defennc  of 
my  work  to  the  Divine  Providence.  It  was  not 
of  my  own  will  that  I  engaged  on  it.  My  bre- 
thren did  me  the  honor  10  asH^n  the  task  to  me ; 
and  if  thev  think  it  ri(<ht  I  i>hall  clieerfally  resign 
the  compleiion  of  it  to  any  one  whose  zt-al  may 
be  at  once  more  ardenl  and  more  enlightened  than 

In  the  Benedictine  conclave  the  cause  of 
historical  fidelity  triumphed,  though  not 
without  H  long  and  painful  discussion.  Id 
proof  of  the  touching  candor  which  Mabillon 
exhibited  as  a  contiovonsiulist,  we  are  told 
tliat  he  spontaneously  published  one  of  the 
manv  dissertations  against  his  book,  to  mani- 
fest his  esteem  and  afleclion  for  the  author  of 
it.  But  before  subscribing  to  this  eult^um, 
one  would  wish  to  examine  the  arrow  which 
he  thus  winged  for  a  flight  against  his  own 
bosom.  Recluse  as  he  was,  he  was  a  French- 
man still ;  and  may  have  quietly  enjoyed  a 
little  pleasantry,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend  ;  for  he  waa  a  man  of  a  social  spirit, 
and  not  altogether  unskilled  in  those  arts  bj 
which  Bodety  is  aaraaed  and  animated. 
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The  sick  chamber  of  D' Archery  was,  how- 
ever, the  ooly  salon  in  which  he  could  exert 
these  talents.     There,  for  the  gratification  of 
his  aged  friend,  and  doubtless  for  his  own, 
he  was  accustomed  on  certain  evenings  to 
enterUiin  a  circle  of  scholars  devoted,  like 
themselves,  to  antiquarian  researches.     The 
hotels  of  Paris,  in  his  day,  were  thronged 
with  more  brilliant  assemblies — even  as,  in 
our  own  times,  reuniont  of  greater  aristo- 
cratic dignity  have  adorned  that  Faubourg 
of  St.  Germain,  in  which  these  gatherings  of 
the   learned   took   place.     But  neither  thd 
Bourbon  lilies  nor  the  Imperial  eagles  ever 
protected  a  society  more  distinguished   by 
the  extent  and  depth  of  tiie  knowledge  they 
were   able  to  interchange.     In  that  ill-fur- 
nished dormitory  of  the  decrepit  monk,  might 
be  seen  Du  Cange,  reposing  for  a  moment 
from  his  scrutiny  into  all  the  languages  and 
histones  of  mankind ;   and  Baluze,   rich  in 
inexhaustible  stores  of  feudal  and  ecclesias- 
tical learning ;  and  D'Herbelot,  uurivalled  in 
oriental  literature ;  and  Fleury,  in  whom  the 
Church  of  Rome  reveres  the  most  perfect  of 
her  annalists  ;  and  Adrian  de  Valois,  whose 
superlative  skill  in  deciphering  the  remains 
of  the   first   dynasties   of  France,   was   so 
amusingly  combined  with  almost  equal  skill 
in  finding  fault  with  his  own  generation,  as 
to  provoke  an  occasional  smile  even  in  the 
most  thoughtful  of  tliose  grave  countenances ; 
and,  more  eminent  than  all  these,  Fenelon, 
then  basking  in  the  noon  of  royal  favor ;  and 
Bossuct,  in  the  meridian  of  his  genius,  who 
both,  if  not  habitual  guests  at  the  monastery, 
lived  in  an  affectionate  confidence  with  Ma- 
billon,  which  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
with  each  other. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  relations  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  world  bevond  his 
convent  walls.  The  Jesuits,  the  Bollandists 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the 
Carthusian  and  Cistercian  fraternities,  so- 
licited his  aid  in  their  various  literary  pur- 
suits. Leibnitz  applied  to  him  for  intelligence 
regarding  the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and  even 
Madame  de  la  Valliere  sued  for  his  interest 
to  procure  for  one  of  her  kindred  advance- 
ment in  that  world  from  which  she  had  her- 
self retired  to  penitential  solitude.  Like 
other  luminaries  in  tlie  same  literary  firma- 
ment, he  was  now  followed  by  his  attendant 
satt^llites  ;  nor  was  his  orbit  seldom  disturbed 
by  the  too  close  vicinity  of  the  bodies  amidst 
which  he  was  constrained  to  pass. 

The  theological,  or  rather  the  conventual, 
world  was  at  that  time  agitated  by  a  contro- 
versy in  which  the  great  eulogist  of  the  Bene- 


dictine Saints  could  not  hare  declined  to  inter- 
fere without  some  loss  of  honor  and  some 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  which  he  had 
become  the  illustrious  advocate.     It  related 
to  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  "  De  Imita- 
tione  Christi" — of  all  uninspired  writings  in- 
comparably the  most  popular,  if  the  popu- 
larity of  books  may  be  mferred  from  the 
continuance  and  extent  of  their  circulaticm. 
That  it  was  written,  either  in  the  fourteenth, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  well-ascertained  fact ;  and  thai 
the  author  was  a  monk  might  be  confidently 
inferred  from  internal  evidence.     But  was  he 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  one  of  the  regular  canons 
of  Mont  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwol  ?  or  was  he 
the  Benedictine  Jean  Gersen  ?     This  was  the 
point  at  issue ;  and  with  what  learning,  zeal, 
and  perseverance  it  was  debated,  is    well 
known  to  all  the  curious  in  such  matters ; 
and  may  be  learned  by  others  from  the  no- 
tice prefixed  by  Thuilliers  to  his  edition  of 
the  posthumous  works  of  Mabillon.     It  is 
only  so  far  as  his  pen  was  diverted  from  its 
Cyclopean  toils  by  this  protracted  warfare, 
that  we  are  concerned  with  it  at  present. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  Flemish  printer  then  living  at  Paris  (Jodu- 
cus  Badius  Ascentius  was  his  Latinized 
name)  published  two  editions  of  De  Imita- 
tione,  in  which  Thomas,  of  the  Tillage  of 
Kemp,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  was,  for 
the  first  time,  announced  as  the  author. 
Francis  de  Tol,  or  Tob,  a  German,  in  two 
other  editions,  followed  this  example ;  and 
was  himself  followed  by  Sommatius,  a  Jesuit 
— in  reliance,  as  he  said,  on  certain  manu- 
scripts of  the  work  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  then  to  be  seen  at  Ant- 
werp and  Lou  vain. 

But  in  the  year  1616,  Constantine  Cajita- 
no,  a  Benedictine  monk,  published  at  Rome 
another  Edition,  in  the  title-page  of  which 
Gersen  was  declared  to  be  the  author  ; 
partly  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  at 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Arona,  and  partly  in 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine. 

Round  Cajitano  raUied  all  the  champions 
of  the  Gersenian  cause.  The  partisans  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  found  an  equally  zealous 
leader  in  the  person  of  Rosweid,  a  Jesuit. 
Bellarmine,  himself  a  member  of  the  same 
company,  was,  as  the  Kempists  maintained, 
induced  by  Rosweid  to  abandon  the  Gerse- 
nian standard.  The  Benedictines,  on  the 
contrary,  assert  that  the  Cardinal  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  then*  adversaries  only  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  "  As  you  will,"  in  order 
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to  silence  the  importunities  with  which  the 
anjcious  Kempists  were  disturbing  his  dying 
bed. 

Whatever  the  fact  may  be  regarding  Bel- 
larmine's  latest  opinion,  the  next  chieftain 
who  appears  on  this  battle-field  is  Francis 
Waldegrave ;  who,  with  true  English  perti- 
nacity and  party  spirit,  traversed  the  conti- 
nent, to  bring  up  to  Cajitano  a  vast  reinforce- 
ment of  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other 
proofs  collected  from  all  the  German,  Swiss, 
and  Italian  abbeys.  Missiles  from  either 
side  darkened  the  air;  when,  between  the 
combatants,  appeared  the  majestic  form  of 
Richelieu  himself,  who,  having  employed  the 
royal  press  at  the  Louvre  to  print  off  a  new 
edition  of  the  De  Imitatione,  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  being  solicited  by  the  disputants  on 
either  side  for  his  authoritative  suffrage,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  disappointing  both,  by 
maintaining  to  the  last  a  dignified  neutrality. 

On  tlie  death  of  Rosweid,  the  commander 
of  the  Kempists,  his  b&ton  passed  to  Fron- 
teau,  a  regular  canon,  who  signalized  his  ac- 
cession to  the  command  by  a  work  called 
"  Thomas  Vindicatus."  Thb,  for  the  first 
time,  drew  into  the  field  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  who,  by  their  champion,  Dom 
Quatremaire,  threw  down  the  guantlet  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Gerscn  Asser- 
tus."  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Jesuit,  George 
Heser,  the  author  of  what  he  called  "  Diop- 
tra  Kempensis."  That  blow  was  parried  by 
Quatremaire,  in  a  publication  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  **  Gersen  iterum  Assertus.*' 
And  then  the  literary  combatants  were  both 
surprised  and  alarmed  to  learn  that  the  Pre- 
vot  of  Paris  considered  their  feud  as  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  that  most  excitable  of 
cities ;  and  that  they  could  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  shed  ink  with  impunity  in  the 
cause  of  either  claimant ! 

Thus  the  controversy  was  transferred  to 
the  safe  arbitrament  of  Ilarlay,  the  archbish- 
op of  that  see  ;  who,  having  no  other  quali- 
fication for  the  task  than  the  dignity  he  de- 
rived from  his  mitre,  convened  at  his  palace 
a  solemn  council  of  the  learned,  which,  under 
his  own  presidency,  was  to  investigate  the 
pretensions  of  Thomas  and  of  Gersen.  Of 
this  conclave  Mabillon  was  a  member ;  and, 
after  much  deliberation,  they  pronounced  a 
sentence  which  affirmed  the  title  of  Gersen 
to  the  honor  of  having  written  this  ever-me- 
morable treatise. 

An  ultimate  appeal  to  public  opinion  lies 
against  all  adjudications,  let  who  will  be  the 
author  of  them  ;  and  in  due  season  the  Fa- 
ther Testelette  made  that  appeal  against  the 


decision  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  in  the 
form  of  a  book  entitled  '*  Vindicise  Kempen- 
ses,"  which  drew  from  Mabillon  his  "  Ani- 
madvetsiones*'  on  the  argument  of  Testelette. 
A  truce  of  ten  years  followed  ;  after  which 
another  council  was  held,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Du  Cange  ;  and  although  they  pro- 
nounced no  formal  sentence,  yet  the  general 
inclination  and  tendency  of  their  opinions  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hostile  to  the  claims  of 
Gersen,  which  have  ever  since  been  regard- 
ed by  the  best  judges  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  disfavor. 

Agitated  by  this  vehement  dispute,  and 
mourning  the  silence  of  her  infallible  head, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  at  length 
rejoiced  to  repose  in  the  oracular  dictum  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  declared  that  the 
authorship  was  to  be  ascribed  neither  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis  nor  to  Gersen,  but  to  Him 
by  whose  inspiration  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves had  been  written ! 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  darkness 
of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass,  that 
the  pens  of  antiquarians,  philologists,  and 
theologians  are  so  much  used  as  belligerent 
weapons.  Though  the  most  peaceful  of 
mankind,  Mabillon,  while  waging  war  with 
the  Kempists  on  one  flank,  was  engaged  in 
a  contest  not  less  arduous  with  the  Bollan- 
dists  on  the  other.  Papebroch,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  that  learned  body,  had  pub- 
hshcd  a  book  on  the  art  of  verifying  the 
charters  and  other  ancient  public  acts  depos- 
ited in  the  various  archives  of  Europe.  In 
1681  Mabillon  answered  him  in  a  treatise, 
"  De  Re  Diplomatic^."  After  laying  down 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  ftilse  instruments 
from  the  true — rules  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  character,  the  color  of  the  ink,  the  na- 
ture of  the  penmanship,  the  style  and  or- 
thogpraphy  of  the  instrument,  the  dates,  seals, 
and  subscriptions — he  proceeded  to  show, 
by  more  than  200  examples,  how  his  laws 
might  be  applied  as  a  test ;  and  how,  by  the 
application  of  that  test,  the  manuscripts  on 
which  Papebroch  chiefly  relied  might  be 
shown  to  be  valueless.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  interest  of  this  dispute,  (which, 
however,  involves  questions  of  the  very  high- 
est practical  importance,)  no  one  probably 
will  read  with  indifference  the  answer  of 
Papebroch  to  his  formidable  antagonist : 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  says,  "  that  the  only 
satisfaction  wnich  I  retain  in  having  written 
at  all  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  has  induced 
you  to  write  so  consummate  a  work.  I  con- 
fess tha^  I  felt  some  pain  when  I  first  read 
it,  at  finding  myself  refuted  in  a  manner  so 
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conclusive.  But  the  utility  and  the  beauty 
of  your  treatise  have  at  length  got  the  better 
of  my  weakness ;  and,  in  the  joy  of  contem- 
plating the  truth  exhibited  in  a  liglit  so 
transparent,  I  called  on  my  fellow  student 
here  to  partake  of  my  own  admiration. 
You  need  have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
stating  publicly,  whenever  it  may  fall  in  your 
way,  that  I  entirely  adopt  and  concur  in 
your  opinions." 

While  Papebroch,  thus  gracefully  lower- 
ing his  lance,  retired  from  the  lists,  they 
were  entered  by  Father  Germbn,  another 
Jesuit ;  who,  armed  with  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  undertook  to  subvert  the  new  Ben- 
edictine science.  Ilis  main  assault  was  aimed 
at  the  assumption  pen^ading  Mabil Ion's  book, 
that  the  authenticity  and  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  charter  were  the  same.  He  suggest- 
ed that  forgery  was  a  very  wide-spread  art, 
and  had  probably  flourished  with  peculiar 
vigor  in  remote  and  ignorant  ages.  Mabil- 
lon  was  content  to  reply  that,  throughout  his 
extensive  researches,  he  had  never  found  a 
proof  of  any  such  imposture.  His  disciples 
assailed  the  sceptical  Germon  by  far  more 
elaborate  hostilities.  In  one  form  or  another 
the  dispute  has  descended  to  our  own  times. 
At  the  commencement  of  it,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  France,  it  yielded  (as 
what  French  dispute  will  not  yield  ?)  some 
choice  enterUiinment.  llie  Jesuit,  Uardouin, 
anticipating  our  contemporary,  Strauss,  re- 
soh*^  all  these  ancient  instruments,  and  with 
them  a  large  part  of  the  remains  of  anti(|uity, 
into  so  many  monkish  and  mythical  inven- 
tions. Thus,  he  declared  that  the  odes  of 
Horace  were  written  in  some  Benedictine 
monastery ;  and  that  Lalage  herself  was 
nothing  more  than  a  monkish  poetical  sym- 
bol of  the  Christmn  faith.  Whither  such 
theories  tended  Hai-douin  clearly  enough  per- 
ceived ;  but  he  sheltered  himself  by  offering 
up  his  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been  de- 
nied all  human  faith,  in  order  (as  he  said) 
that  the  total  want  of  it  might  improve  and 
strengthen  his  dinne  faith.  Boileau's  re- 
mark on  the  occ<ision  was  still  better:  ''I 
have  no  great  fancy  for  monks,"  he  said, 
"  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  have  known  Bro- 
ther Horace  and  Dom  Virgil." 

Father  An:icreon  might  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  great  satirist  in  the  person  of 
the  reverend  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Ranee,  who,  having  been  appointed,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  to  a  canonry  at  Notre  Dame,  be- 
came, in  less  than  three  years  afterwards, 
the  author  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Anacreon- 
tic Odes,  a  work  of  undoubted  merit  in  its 
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way ;  though  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
the  young  canon  was  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  learned  tutor,  as  well  as  of  power- 
ful patrons  ;  for  Richelieu  was  his  godfather 
and  kinsman,  Bossuet  his  friend,  Marie  de 
Medicis  his  protector,  Francis  de  Harlay 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  Pains)  the  associate 
of  his  youthful  revels,  and  De  Retz  his  in- 
structor in  intrigue  and  politics.  Eminent 
alike  in  the  field  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  De 
Ranee  would  occasionally  throw  aside  his 
hunting  frock  for  his  cassock,  saying  to  Har- 
lay,  "Je  vais  ce  matin  pr^cher  comme  tm 
ange,  ce  soir  chasser  comme  un  diable."  The 
pupil  of  the  coadjutor  was,  of  coarse,  how- 
ever, an  eye-sore  and  an  offense  to  Mazarin ; 
and  being  banished  by  him  to  Verret,  this 
venerable  archdeacon  and  doctor  in  divinity 
(such  were  then  his  dignities)  converted  his 
chateau  there  into  so  luxurious  a  retreat, 
that  the  cardinal  himself  might  have  looked 
with  envy  on  the  exile. 

The  spurit  of  this  extraordinary  cburchnian, 
was,  however,  destined  to  undergo  a  change, 
immediate,  final  and  complete.     De  la  Roque 
relates,  that  having  hurried  to  an  interview 
with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamored,  ha 
found  her  stretched  in  her  shroud,  a  disfig- 
ured corpse.     Marsollier*s  story  is,  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  rebound  of  a  musket- 
ball  from  a  pouch  attached  to  his  shooting 
belt.     It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that,  under 
the   deep  emotion  excited   by  some    such 
startling  occurrence,   he   retired  from    the 
world,  and  became  first  the  founder,   and 
then   the   Abb6   of  the  monastery   of    La 
Trappe,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.     During  the  forty 
intervening  years,  he  was  engaged  in  solving 
the  problem — what  are  the  maxima  of  sel^ 
inflicted  mortifications  which,  in  the  transit 
through  this  world  to  the  next,  it  is  possible 
to  combine  with  the  minima  of  innocent  self- 
gratifications  ? 

While  occupied  in  this  rueful  inquiry,  it 
happened  that  De  Ranee  lighted  on  a  treat- 
ise which  Mabillon  had  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  **  Traitc  des  Etudes  Monas- 
tiques."  To  M.  de  la  Trappe,  it  appeared 
that  the  book  was  designed  as  an  indirect 
attack  on  himself  and  his  community ;  and 
he  made  his  appeal  to  the  world  he  had 
abandoned,  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Re- 
ponse  au  Tmite  des  Etudes  Monastiques." 
In  reluctant  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  spiritual  superiors,  Mabillon  pubhshed 
**  Reflexions  sur  la  Reponse  de  M.  1  Abbo  de 
la  Trappe,"  which  drew  from  De  Ranee  an- 
other volume,  entitled  '  EclairciBsementa  aur 
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la  Reponse/'  <fec.,  and  there  the  controversy 
ended. 

When  one  of  two  disputants  plants  his 
foot  on  the  terra  firma  of  intelligible  utility, 
and  the  other  is  upborne  by  the  shifting, 
dark  and  shapeless  clouds  of  mysticism,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  witness  of  the  conflict  to 
trace  distinctly  either  the  progress  of  it  or 
the  result.  It  may,  however,  be  in  general 
reported  of  this  debate  that  according  to  the 
Benedictine  arguments,  he  best  employs  the 
leisure  of  a  religious  state,  who  most  suc- 
cessfully devotes  it  to  the  diffusion  among 
mankind  of  divine  and  human  knowledge; 
while,  according  to  the  Trappist,  such  labors 
are  at  best  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  writ- 
ten, positive,  and  categorical  commands  of 
Scripture  or  of  the  Church — an  obedience  of 
incomparably  less  excellency  than  that 
which  is  due  from  those  commimities,  or 
from  those  individuals,  who  are  called  to  the 
state  of  sinless  perfection ;  for  to  them  it  is 
given,  not  merely  or  chiefly  to  conform  to 
absolute  rules  of  duty,  but  to  listen  to  those 
inarticulate  suggestions  which,  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  £vine  presence  descend  mto 
the  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
dwell  amidst  those  elevations  of  soul  to 
which  such  heaven-bom  impulses  are  de- 
signed to  conduct  them. 

They  who  thus  contended  could  never 
come  within  the  reach  of  each  other's  weap- 
ons. But  Mabillon  and  De  Ranc6  could 
never  get  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other's 
love.  After  the  close  of  the  debate  they 
met  at  La  Trappe ;  and  separated — not 
witlout  much  unreserved  and  affectionate 
intercourse — each  in  possession  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  of  his  antagonist's  esteem.  The 
sentences  of  Innocent  XII,  and  Clement  XI, 
awarded  the  victory  to  the  author  of  "  Les 
Etudes  monastiques;"  and  without  the  gift 
of  infallibility,  the  same  result  might  with 
safety  have  been  predicted,  from  the  differ- 
ent tempers  in  which  the  controversialists 
had  encountered  each  other.  Mabillon  de- 
scended to  the  contest  in  the  panoply  of  a 
humble,  truth-loving  spirit.  De  Ranee  (if 
we  may  rely  on  those  who  knew  him  well) 
was  not  emancipated,  even  in  his  retreat, 
from  that  enervating  thirst  for  human  sym- 
pathy which  had  distingubhed  him  in  the 
world.  His  disputations  and  his  self-tor- 
mentings,  are  both  supposed  to  have  been 
deeply  tinged  by  his  constitutional  vanity ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  have  been 
far  less  assiduous  in  digging  his  grave  and 
macerating  his  flesh,  if  the  pilgrimage  to  La 
Trappe  had  not  become  a  rage  at  Paris; 
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and  if  the  talons  there  had  not  been  so  curi- 
ous for  descriptions  of  that  Uving  sepulchre, 
that  the  very  votaries  of  pleasure  were 
sometimes  irretrievably  drawn,  by  a  kind  of 
suicidal  fascination,  within  those  gates  im- 
penious  to  all  sublunary  delights^  and 
scarcely  visited  by  the  light  of  day. 

From  the  depths  of  his  humility  Mabillon 
gathered  courage.  In  his  days  the  altars  of 
the  Church  were  every  where  hallowed  by 
the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  of  which  the 
catacombs  at  Rome  afforded  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply.  To  watch  over  this  precious 
deposit,  and  to  discriminate  the  spurious 
article  from  the  true,  was  the  peculiar  office 
of  a  congregation  selected  for  that  purpose 
from  the  sacred  college.  But  though  the 
skill  and  the  integrity  of  cardinals  were  re- 
mote from  all  suspicion,  who  could  answer 
for  the  good  faith  of  their  subordinate 
agents,  and  what  was  the  security  that  the 
JDulia  appropriate  to  the  bones  of  the  bless- 
ed, might  not  be  actually  rendered  to  the 
skeletons  of  the  ungodly  ? 

When  teaching  the  art  of  discriminating 
between  the  osseous  remains  of  different 
mammalia,  Cuvier  never  displayed  a  more 
edifying  seriousness,  than  was  exhibited  by 
Mabillon  in  laying  down  the  laws  which  de- 
termine whether  any  given  bone  belonged 
of  yore  to  a  sinner  or  a  saint.  The  miracle- 
working  criterion,  though  apparently  the 
best  of  all,  being  rejected  silently,  and  not 
without  very  good  reasons,  Eusebius  Ro- 
manus  (such  was  his  incognito  on  this  occa- 
sion) addressed  to  Thcophilus  Gallus  a  let- 
ter "De  Cultu  ignotorum  Sanctorum,"  in 
which  he  discussed  the  sufficiency  of  three 
other  tests.  First,  he  inquired,  are  we  sure 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  bone  extracted  from  a 
sepulchre  on  which  an  anagram  of  the  name 
of  Christ  is  sculptured  in  the  midst  of  palms 
and  laurels  ?  The  answer  is  discouraging ; 
because  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
body  of  one  Flavia  Jovina  was  found  in  this 
precise  predicament,  and  yet.she  was  a  sim- 
ple neophyte.  Then,  secondly,  are  we  safe 
if  a  vase  stained  with  blood  be  also  found  in 
the  tomb?  Nothing  more  secure,  if  only 
we  could  be  quite  certain  that  the  stain  was 
sanguineous,  and  was  not  produced  by  the 
periumes  which  the  ancients  were  accustom- 
ed to  heap  up  in  such  vessels.  But  thirdly, 
what  if  the  word  *  Martyr'  be  engraven  on 
the  stone  ?  In  that  case,  all  doubt  would 
be  at  an  end,  were  it  not  for  a  sophistical 
doctrine  of  equivalents  which  the  relic  deal- 
ers have  propagated.  Thus,  for  example, 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Pontoise,  the 
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devout  had  long  been  honoring  the  coqwe  of 
one  Ursinus,  in  the  quiet  belief  that  the 
words  of  his  sepulchral  inscription  were 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martyrdom, 
whereas,  on  inquir}%  it  turned  out  that  they 
were  really  as  follows :  "  Here  lies  Ursinus, 
who  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  after  living 
with  his  wife  Leontia  20  years  and  6  months, 
and  in  the  world  49  years,  4  months,  and 
3  days."  Thus  his  only  recorded  martyr- 
dom was  the  endurance  of  Leontia's  conju- 
gal society  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Abandoning  then  all  these  guides,  whither 
are  we  to  look  for  assurance  as  to  the  title 
of  a  relic  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  ? 
To  this  grave  inquiry,  the  learned  Benedic- 
tine gravely  answers  as  follows :  Be  sure 
that  the  alleged  saint  ha9  been  authentically 
proved  to  have  been  a  saint.  Be  sure  that 
his  sanctity  was  established,  not  merely  by 
baptism,  but  by  some  illustrious  deeds,  at- 
tested either  by  tradition  or  by  certain 
proofs.  Above  all,  be  sure  that  the  apostol- 
ic see  has  ordained  that  homage  be  rendered 
to  his  remains.  Admirable  canons,  doubt- 
less. Yet,  to  an  unenlightened  Protestant, 
it  would  seem  that  they  afford  no  solution  of 
the  problem.  Did  this  jawbone  before 
which  we  arc  kneeling,  sustain,  while  yet  in 
life  and  action,  the  teeth  of  a  martyr,  or  the 
teeth  of  one  of  those  by  whom  martyrs  were 
slain,  or  the  teeth  of  any  one  else  ? 

To  assert  that  any  such  question  was 
dcbat cable  at  all  before  the  tribunal  of 
human  reason,  was,  however,  an  overt  act  of 
libcndism ;  which  Mabillon  was  of  course 
required  to  expiate.  Long  and  anxious  were 
the  debates  in  the  congregation  of  the  Index 
whether  the  book  should  not  be  condemned, 
and  the  temerity  of  the  author  rebuked  ;  nor 
would  that  censure  have  been  averted,  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  person ; 
who  made  himself  sponsor  for  the  willingness 
of  Eusebius  to  explain  in  a  new  edition  what- 
ever might  be  thought  objectionable  in  the  first. 
The  pledge  was  redeemed  accordingly ;  and 
then  the  letter  "  De  Cultu  sanctorum  Igno- 
torum"  was  not  only  acquitted  of  reproach 
bv  that  sacred  College,  but  even  honored 
w'ith  their  emphatic  approbation. 

Mabillon  gave  a  yet  more  decisive  proof 
that  he  was  not  blinded  to  truth  by  any 
extravagant  scepticism.  In  his  days,  as  in 
our  own,  there  was  living  a  M.  Thiers,  a  man 
of  singular  talents,  and  of  no  less  remarkable 
courage ;  who  had  accused  the  Benedictine 
fathers  of  Vendome  of  an  egregious  impos- 
ture, in  exhibiting  at  their  convent  one  of 
those  tears  which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Jesus  | 


when  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  An 
angel  (such  was  the  legend)  had  treasured  it 
up,  and  given  it  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased.  It  passed  some  coDturies  after- 
wards to  the  treasury  of  relics  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  was  bestowed  by  8ome  Greek 
emperor  upon  some  German  mercenaries, 
in  reward  for  some  services  to  his  crown. 
They  placed  it  in  the  abbey  of  Frisingen, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III,  who  transferred  it  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Anjou,  the  foundress  of  the 
monastery  of  Yendome,  where  she  deposited 
it.  Mabillon  threw  the  shield  of  his  oouad- 
less  learning  round  this  tradition  ;  maintaining 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  relict  might  tt 
least  be  reasonably  presumed  from  the 
admitted  facts  of  the  case ;  that  it  had  a 
prescriptive  claim  to  the  honors  it  received ; 
and  that  his  brethren  ought  to  be  left  in 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  the  exhibition  in  their  church  at 
Vend6me  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  Bethany. 

Passing  from  fables  too  puerile    for  the 
nursery,   to  inquiries    which    have    hitherto 
perplexed  the  senate,  Mabillon  undertook  to 
explain  the  right  principles  of  prison  disci- 
pline, in  a  work  entitled  "  Reflexions  sur  ks 
Prisons  des  Ordres  Religieux."     He  insisted 
that,  by  a  judicious  alternation  and   mixture 
of  solitude,  labor,  silence,  and  devotion,  it 
was  practicable  to  render  the  gaol  a  school 
for  the  improvement  of  its  unhappy  inmates 
in  social  arts  and  in  moral  character.     After 
discussing  to  what  extent  solitary  coniine- 
ment  would  be  consistent  with  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  the  sufferers,  and  how 
far  the   rigor  of  punishment  ought   to  be 
mitigated   by   exercise   and   active  employ- 
ments, he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  To  return  to  the  prison  of  St,  Jean 
Climaque.  A  similar  place  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  penitents.  There 
should  be  in  such  a  place  several  cells  like 
those  of  the  Chartreux,  with  a  workshop,  in 
which  the  prisoners  might  be  employed  at 
some  useful  work.  To  each  ceU  also 'might 
bo  atUiched  a  little  garden,  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  prisoner  at  certain  hours,  for  the 
benefit  of  labor,  and  exercise  in  the  open  fur. 
They  should  attend  public  worship,  at  first 
in  a  separate  lodge  or  compartment,  and  after- 
wards in  the  choir  with  the  congregation  at 
largo,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  passed 
the  earlier  stages  of  penal  discipline,  and 
given  proofs  of  penitence.  Their  diet  should 
be  coarse  and  poor,  and  their  fasts  frequent. 
They  should  receive  frequent  exhorUitions, 
and  the  master  of  the  gaol,  either  in  person 
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or  by  deputy,  should  from  time  to  time  see  i 
them  in  private,  at  once  to  console  and  to 
strengthen  them.  Strangers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  place,  from  which  all 
external  society  should  be  strictly  excluded. 
Once  establish  this,  and  so  far  from  such  a 
retirement  appearing  horrible  and  insupport- 
able, I  am  convinced  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  prisoners  would  scarcely  regret  their 
confinement,  even  if  it  were  for  hfe.  I  am 
aware  that  all  this  will  be  considered  as  a 
vision  of  some  new  Atlantis ;  but  let  the 
world  say  or  think  what  it  may,  it  would  be 
easy  to  render  prisons  more  tolerable  and 
more  useful,  if  men  were  but  disposed  to 
make  the  attempt. *' 

So  wrote  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  age 
and  kingdom  of  Louis  XIY.  The  honor 
which  one  of  his  biographers,  M.  de  Malan 
challenges  for  liim,  of  being  the  very  earliest 
of  those  who  addressed  themselves  to  this 
difficult  subject  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
and  wisdom,  is  strictly  his  due.  To  the  enlij^ht- 
cned  reformer  of  prisons  may  be  cheerfully 
forgiven  his  sacred  osteology,  and  even  his 
defense  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  Vendome. 
Though  in  bondage  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
own  age,  he  was  able  to  break  through  the 
bonds  which  have  shackled  so  many  power- 
ful minds,  in  later  and  more  enlightened 
times. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  employ- 
ments, Mabillon  had  reached  his  sixty-second 
year,  but  the  great  project  of  his  life  was 
still  unfinished  and  unattempted.  In  the 
bcUef  that  the  end  of  his  days  was  drawing 
near,  he  desired  to  consecrate  them  to  a 
devout  preparation  for  death.  But  being 
roused  to  the  task  by  the  instances  of  Re- 
naudut  and  Baluze,  and  his  affectionate  pupil 
Ruinart,  he  engaged,  with  all  the  ardor  of 
youth,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  long- 
meditated  history  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
In  studying  and  methodizing  the  vast 
collections  at  his  disposal,  the  aged  scholar 
displayed,  though  without  a  shade  of  scepti- 
cism, an  acuteness  which  the  subtlest  sceptic 
might  have  envied,  and,  witliout  a  tinge  of 
philosophy,  a  luminousness  of  mind  worthy 
of  the  most  illustrious  philosopher. 

At  that  period  the  more  ardent  sons  of 
the  Church  regarded  her  as  no  less  infallible 
when  she  asserted  historical  facts,  than  when 
she  proclaimed  dogmatic  truths.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh, 
Du  Pin,  Richard  Simon,  and  even  the  great 
Amauld,  had  presumed  to  interrogate  eccle- 
siastical traditions,  and  to  controvert  the 
authority    of   popes   and   synods,    fathers 


and  saints,  whenever  it  touched  on  topics 
beyond  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
This  audacious  freedom  was  rebuked  by  the 
contemptuous  and  withering  eloquence  of 
Bossuet ;  and  Mabillon  presented  himself  as 
the  great  hvmg  model  of  an  historian, 
employing  the  most  profound  and  varied 
knowledge,  under  the  severe  restraints  of 
this  intellectual  docility.  By  day  and  by 
night  he  labored,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  hfe,  on  the  annals  of  his  Order ; 
without  so  much  as  a  solitary  departure  from 
the  implicit  submission  which  he  yielded  to 
the  Church,  as  to  all  matters  of  fact  attested 
either  by  her  own  authoritative  voice,  or  by 
the  decision  of  her  accredited  doctors.  The 
result  was,  that,  instead  of  a  history  of  what 
had  actually  occurred,  he  produced  a  chron- 
icle, from  which  it  may  be  learned  what  are 
the  occurrences,  the  behef  of  which  the  Church 
has  sanctioned,  or  has  silently  left  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  her  obedient  annalists. 

It  is,  however,  a  book  which  irresistible 
evidence  establishes,  and  which  without  such 
evidence  could  not  be  beUeved,  to  be  the 
work  of  a  single  man,  between  his  sixty- 
second  and  seventy-sixth  years.  It  compri- 
ses a  biography  of  the  Benedictine  saints  in 
a  form  more  compendious  than  that  of  his 
Acta  Sanctorum.  It  contains  an  account  of 
every  other  illustrious  member  of  the  Order. 
It  includes  a  careful  review  of  every  book  writ- 
ten by  any  eminent  Benedictine  author.  All 
the  grants  and  charters  under  which  the  pro- 
perty and  privileges  of  their  monasteries 
were  held,  are  recapitulated  and  abridged  in 
it.  Finally,  it  embraces  a  description  of  all 
their  sepulchral  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

Five  folio  volumes  of  this  vast  compilation 
were  finished,  and  the  last  was  about  to  ap- 
pear, when  the  life  and  labors  of  Mabillon 
were  brought  to  a  painful  and  a  sudden, 
though  not  an  immature  termination.  Rui- 
nart  meditated,  though  in  vain,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  He  Hfted  (perhaps  unwise- 
ly) the  veil  which  would  otherwise  have  con- 
cealed the  last  fearful  agonies  of  its  great 
author.  He  has,  however,  shown,  with  the 
most  artless  and  genuine  pathos,  how  the 
tortures  of  the  body  were  soothed  and  digni- 
fied by  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  serenity 
of  soul  of  the  sufferer.  With  no  domestic 
ties  and  no  worldly  ambition  to  bind  him  to 
earth,  and  with  no  anxious  forebodings  to 
overcast  the  prospect  before  him,  he  enter- 
tained the  last  enemy  as  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings,  and  a  herald  of  approachmg  joy  and 
free<u>m ;  and  then  breathed  out  his  spirit  in 
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an  unhesitating  affiance  on  Him,  whom,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  many  superstitions  and 
the  burthen  of  many  errors,  he  had  loved 
and  trusted,  and  obeyed  from  childhood  to 
the  grave. 

Mabillon  was  a  perfect  model  of  monastic 
perfection ;  and  however  much  inferior  the 
produce  of  the  conservatory  may  be  to  those 
hardier  plants  which  germinate  amidst  the 
frosts  and  the  scorchings  of  the  unsheltered 
day,  yet  they  have  a  value  and  a  deHcacy 
peculiarly  their  own.  He  had  quitted  the 
world  without  a  sigh,  and  probably  never 
breathed  a  sigh  to  return  to  it.  If  compelled 
to  revisit  and  to  tread  the  highways  of  man- 
kind, he  would  have  resembled  the  lifelong 
prisoner  of  an  aviary,  driven  out  to  the  bleak 
uplands  for  shelter.  Meekly  bowing  his 
head  to  **  holy  obedience,"  he  yielded  him- 
self without  reluctance,  to  be  moulded  into 
whatever  form  the  "genius  of  the  place" 
might  prescribe.  Nor  was  this  a  painful 
sacrifice.  The  graces  of  the  cloister,  docili- 
ty, devotion  and  self-discipline,  were  his  by  an 
antenatal  predestination.  Mabillon  hvcd  and 
died  in  an  uninterrupted  subjection  to  posi- 
tive laws  and  forms  of  man's  devising.  Even 
in  his  interior  Ufc,  rule  and  habit  exercised 
an  inflexible  dominion  over  him.  He  wor- 
shipped indeed  with  fervent  piety ;  but  with 
such  a  mechanical  exactness  of  ceremonial, 
time,  and  place,  as  might  seem,  to  a  careless 
self-observer,  fatal  to  the  life  of  spiritual  ex- 
ercises. To  his  daily  routine  of  divine  offices 
were  added  other  forms  of  private  worship, 
scarcely  less  immutable  ;  of  which  some 
were  appropriate  to  his  entrance  on  any  lite- 
rary work,  some  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
proof-sheet  from  the  press,  and  some  to  the 
commencement  of  the  studies  of  each  suc- 
ceeding day. 

To  this  constitutional  and  acquired  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  his  superiors  and  the 
rules  of  his  convent,  was  added  the  most 
profound  lowliness  of  spirit.  **  Permit  me. 
Sire,"  said  Le  Tcllier,  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  to  Louis  XIV,  "  to  present  to  your 
Majesty  Dom  Mabillon,  the  most  learned 
man  in  your  Majesty's  dominions."  **  Sire," 
rejoined  Bossuet,  who  stood  by,  **  the  arch- 
bishop might  also  have  said  the  most  humble 
man  in  trance."  It  is  supposed  that  the 
plumage  of  the  eagle  of  Meaux  was  not  a  lit- 
tle ruffled  by  the  superlative  adjective  which 
derogated  from  his  own  claims  to  the  first 
place  among  men  of  learning.  But  the  ap- 
plauses both  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
bishop,  in  whatever  temper  given,  were  per- 
fectly just    The  proofs  of  MabiUon's  learn- 


ing are,  at  this  moment,  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
proofs  which  his  eulogists  adduce  of  his  hu- 
mility have  not  been  very  judiciously  se- 
lected. 

A  humble  man  is  one  who,  thinking  of 
himself  neither  more  highly  nor  more  lowly 
than  he  ought  to  think,  passes  a  true  judg- 
ment on  his  own  character.  But  the  great 
Benedictine  neither  entertained  nor  suggest- 
ed  a  truth,  when  among  titled  men,  and 
learned  men,  and  superficial  pretenders  to 
knowledge  ;  he  bore  himself  as  if  he  had 
been  undeserving  of  their  notice,  and  unwor- 
thy to  communicate  with  them  on  equal 
terms.  There  is  no  genuine  self-abasement 
apart  from  a  lofty  conception  of  our  own 
destiny,  powers,  and  responsibilities  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  human  virtues  is 
but  poorly  expressed  by  an  abject  carnage. 
Torpid  passions,  a  languid  temperament,  and 
a  feeble  nature,  may  easily  produce  that  false 
imitation  of  humility ;  which,  however,  kt 
its  genume  state,  will  ever  impart  elevatiOQ 
to  the  soul  and  dignity  to  the  demeanor. 
This  part  of  MabiUon's  portrait  has  been  ill 
drawn ;  because  the  artists  drew  rather  from 
a  false  image  in  their  own  minds,  than  from 
the  great  original. 

In  the  conventual  merit  of  bodily  self- 
discipline,  so  far  as  it  could  be  reconcOed 
with  his  studious  habits,  Mabillon  was  emu- 
lous of  the  Trappists.  His  food,  sleep,  cloth- 
ing, warmth,  social  intercourse,  and  other 
personal  gratifications,  were  measured  by  the 
indispensable  exigencies  of  nature ;  and  his 
admirers  describe  his  austere  mortifications 
of  the  flesh  with  the  fond  delight  of  a  Hin- 
doo recounting  his  sacred  legends  of  the 
spontaneous  endurance  of  more  than  human 
sufferings.  "Holy  obedience"  dictated  to 
her  favorite  child  abasements  and  self-deni- 
als, which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  de- 
corum or  with  sincerity.  If  she  had  been  wise, 
she  would  have  summoned  him  to  the  nobler 
office  of  asserting  that  intellectual  rank,  and 
those  claims  to  tlie  reverence  of  mankind, 
which,  like  all  the  other  good  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, are  designed  for  noble  uses  by  the 
wise  and  gracious  Author  of  them  all. 

Although  the  virtues  of  the  convent,  even 
in  the  person  of  Mabillon,  excite  but  a  reluc- 
tant admiration,  and  a  still  colder  sympathy, 
yet  his  simple  tastes,  his  devout  spirit,  and 
his  affectionate  nature,  would,  under  a  more 
genial  discipline,  have  rendered  his  character 
as  lovely,  as  his  diligence,  his  critical  sagaci- 
ty, and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  were 
wonderful.    For,  soaring,  in  these  respects. 
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immeasurably  above  vdgar  ascetics,  he 
obeyed  to  tne  letter  the  command  of  his 
great  patriarch,  Benedict,  and  devoted  every 
moment  of  his  life  to  some  useful  and  ener- 
getic occupation. 

In  these  pursuits  Mabillon  was  not  merely 
an  indefatigable  student,  but  a  laborious 
traveller.  In  his  time  the  treasures  of  which 
he  was  insatiably  covetous,  were  not  accu- 
mulated in  the  Koyal  Library  of  Paris,  but 
dispersed  in  the  conventual,  episcopal,  and 
other  public  archives  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  journeys  neces- 
sary for  examining  them  had  all  the  terrors 
of  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  to  one  whom 
(all  Frenchman  as  he  was)  not  even  the  en- 
chanted gardens  and  terraces  of  Versailles 
had,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  been 
able  to  seduce,  for  a  single  morning,  from 
his  seclusion  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  But 
what  antiquarian  worthy  of  the  name  would 
be  arrested  by  the  Loire,  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Alps,  when  beyond  these  dis- 
tant barriers  a  whole  harem  of  virgin  manu- 
scripts wooed  his  embrace,  glowing,  like  so 
many  houries,  with  immortal  youth,  and  rich 
in  charms  which  increased  with  each  revolv- 
mg  century?  Sometimes  alone,  but  more 
commonly  attended  by  a  Benedictine  brother, 
he  accomplished  several  Capitulary  or  Di- 
plomatic tours  through  Flanders,  Burgundy, 
Switzerland,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  earlier 
of  those  expeditions  were  made  on  foot,  at 
the  cost  of  his  Order;  the  later  with  the 
equipages  becoming  an  agent  of  the  Grand 
Monanjue,  employed  by  Colbert  to  collect  or 
to  transcribe  manuscripts  for  his  royal  mas- 
ter. The  results  of  these  expeditions  were 
\  arious  learned  itineraries  (such  as  his  **  Iter 
Burgundicum"  and  his  **  Museum  Italicum,") 
and  a  prodigious  accession  to  the  wealth  of 
the  royal  library.  His  services  were  reward- 
«ed  by  Louis  with  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions.  But  the 
whole  republic  of  letters  united  to  confer  on 
the  learned  traveller  honors  far  exceeding 
any  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

His  journeys,  especially  his  Italian  journey, 
resembled  royal  progresses  rather  than  the 
unostentatious  movements  of  a  humble 
monk.  Monasteries  contended  for  the  honor 
of  entertaining  him  as  their  guest.  Fetes 
celebrated  his  arrival  in  the  greater  cities  of 
Italy.  His  society  and  correspondence  were 
courted  by  the  learned,  the  great  and  the 
fair.  The  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, the  Cardinals,  and  Queen  Christina,  vied 


in  renderinfir  courtesies  to  their  illustrious  vis- 
itor. At  the  Catacombs,  at  Loretto,  at  Clair- 
vaux,  and,  above  all,  at  Monte  Casino,  the 
devout  assembled  to  witness  and  to  partake 
of  his  devotions.  All  libraries  flew  open  at 
his  approach  ;  nor  did  the  revolutionary  sa- 
vans  of  France  traverse  the  same  regions,  or 
examine  the  same  repositories,  with  an  au- 
thority comparable  to  that  of  the  poor  Bene- 
dictine, as  he  moved  from  one  Italian  state  to 
another,  powerless  except  in  the  lustre  of  his 
reputation,  the  singleness  of  heart  with 
which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  the  love 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  his  asso- 
ciates. 

In  M.  Valery's  three  volumes  will  be 
found  an  ample  and  curious  diary  of  Mabil- 
lon *s  Italian  expedition.  He  commenced  it 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1685,  having  selected  as 
his  companion  Dom  Michel  Germain,  another 
member  of  the  conrngation  of  St.  Maur. 
Germain  had  himself  written  some  essays  on 
monastic  history ;  but  his  chief  title  to  lite- 
rary honors  was  derived  from  his  having 
ministered  to  the  production  of  the  **  Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,*'  and  of 
the  treatise  "  De  Re  Diplomatic^." 

The  travellers  had  engaged  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  four  of  their  monastic 
associates.  One  of  these  was  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  Ruinart,  of  whom  we  already 
know  something.  Placide  Porcheron,  the 
next,  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Dryasdust  family,  so  celebrated  by  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  his  two  great 
performances  being  a  commentary  on  an  ob- 
scure geographical  book  of  the  7  th  century, 
and  notes  on  a  treatise  on  Education  written 
by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who,  two  hundred 
years  later,  had  been  £mperor  of  the  Greeks. 
Claude  Bretaene,  the  third  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  at  Paris,  was  the  author 
of  some  devotional  works,  but  was  more  em- 
inent as  the  intimate  friend  of  Nicole,  and  as 
a  compiinion  of  infinite  grace  and  wit,  and  of 
the  most  captivating  discourse.  The  last, 
Charles  Bulteau,  was  not  a  monk,  but  **  Do- 
yen des  Secretairies  du  Roi,"  and  was 
famous  for  ha\in^,  in  that  capacity,  vindica- 
ted, with  great  learning,  the  supremacy  of 
the  King  of  France  over  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Spanish  monarcliies. 

When  devout  men,  profound  scholars,  or 
still  more  profound  antu[uarics,  engage  in  a 
prolonged  epistolary  intercourse,  the  reader 
IS  not  without  preconceptions  of  the  mental 
aliment  awaiting  him.  He  has  probably  gone 
through  some  volumes  in  which  Protestant 
divines  interchange  their  religious  cxpcrien- 
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ces.  The  style  in  which  Salmasius,  Budaeus, 
and  Scaligcr  entertained  their  friends  is  not 
wholly  unknown  to  him  ;  and  how  the  Spel- 
mans  of  old,  and  the  Whitakers  of  recent 
times,  wrote  their  letters,  may  be  learned  at 
the  expense  of  a  transient  fatigue.  But  let 
no  one  address  himself  to  M.  Valery's  vol- 
umes, with  the  hope  or  the  fear  of  being  in- 
volved in  any  topics  more  sacred,  more  crab- 
bed, or  more  antiquated  than  befits  an  easy 
chair,  a  winter's  evening,  and  a  fireside. 
Reading  more  pleasant,  or  of  easier  diges- 
tion, is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Parisian 
epistles  of  Grimm,  Diderot,  or  La  Harpe. 

Our  pilgrims  first  take  up  the  pen  at 
Venice.  They  had  ransacked  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library,  examined  the  TempFe  of  Venus 
at  Brescia,  admired  the  amphitheatre  at  Ve- 
rona, and  visited  the  monastery  of  their 
order  at  Vicenza;  though,  observes  Ger- 
main, **  Ni  la  ni  ailleurs,  nos  moines  ne  nous 
ont  pas  fait  goiiter  de  leur  vin."  Some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  having  conducted  them 
over  it,  **  On  ne  saurait,"  adds  he,  **  faire 
attention  sur  le  m6rite  et  les  manieres  hon- 
n^tes  de  ces  messieurs,  sans  r6fiechir  sur  nos 
moines  et  admirer  leur  insensibility.  Aussi 
n'^tudient  ils  pas ;  ils  disent  matins  avant 
souper ;  ils  mangent  gras ;  portent  du  linge, 
pour  ne  rien  dire  du  peculium,  et  de  leur 
sortie  seuls."  Li  short,  there  is  already  peep- 
ing out,  from  behind  our  good  Germain's 
cowl,  one  of  those  Parisian  countenances,  on 
the  quick,  movable  lines  of  which  flashes  of 
subacid  merriment  are  continually  playmg. 

On  reaching  Florence,  the  migratory  anti- 
([uarians  form  a  new  acquaintance,  alike  sin- 
gular and  useful,  in  the  person  of  Maglia- 
bechi,  the  librarian  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Another  man  at  once  so  book-learned,  so 
dirty,  and  so  ill-favored,  could  not  have  been 
found  in  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The 
Medica?an  Library  was  his  study,  his  refec- 
tor}',  and  his  dormitory ;  though,  except  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  he  saved  the  time  of 
dressing  and  undressing,  by  sleeping  in  his 
clothes  and  on  bis  chair ;  his  bed  serving  the 
while  as  an  auxiliary  book-stand.  Fruit  and 
salads  were  his  fare;  and  when  sometimes 
an  anchovy  was  served  up  with  them,  the 
worthy  librarian,  in  an  absent  mood,  would 
not  unfrequently  mistake,  and  use  it  for  seal- 
ing-wax. Partly  from  want  of  time,  and 
partly  from  the  consciousness  that  an  accu- 
rate likeness  of  him  would  be  a  caricature 
on  humanity  at  large,  he  would  never  allow 
his  portrait  to  be  taken;  though  what  the 
pencil  was  not  permitted  to  do,  the  pens  of 
his  acquaintance  have  so  attempted,  that  he 


would  have  judged  better  in  allowing  the 
painter  to  do  his  worst.  Michel  Germain 
describes  him,  as  "Varillas  multiplied  by 
three."  Now  Menage  tells  us  that  happen- 
ing once  to  say  that  every  man  was  hit  off 
by  some  passage  or  other  in  Martial,  and 
having  been  challenged  to  prove  it  with 
respect  to  Varillas,  he  immediately  quoted 
"Dimidiasque  nates  Gallica  palla  tegit." 
Short  indeed,  then,  must  have  been  the 
skirts  of  Magliabechi,  according  to  Germain's 
arithmetic. 

His  bibliographical  appetite  and  digestion 
formed,  however,  a  psychological  phenome- 
non absolutely  prodigious.  Mabillon  called 
him  '^  Museum  inambulans,  et  viva  quaedam 
bibliotheca."  Father  Finardi,  with  greater 
felicity,  said  of  him,  "Is  unus  bibliotheca 
magna,"  that  being  the  anagram  of  his  Lat- 
inized name,  Antonius  Magliabechius. 

Having  estabhshed  a  correspondence  with 
this  most  learned  savage,  the  Benedictines 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  Claude  Estiennot,  the  procurator 
of  their  Order  at  the  Papal  court.  He  also 
devoted  his  pen  to  their  entertainment. 
Light  labor  for  such  a  pen  !  Within  eleven 
years  he  had  collected  and  transcribed  forty- 
five  balky  fohos,  at  the  various  libraries  of 
his  society  in  the  several  dioceses  of  France, 
adding  to  them,  says  Dom  Le  Cerf,  <'  r6flex- 
ions  trcs  sens^es  et  Ijudicieuses ;"  a  praise 
which  probably  no  other  mortal  was  ever 
able  to  gainsay  or  to  affirm. 

Germain  found  Rome  agitated  with  the 
affair  of  the  Quietists.  His  account  of  the 
dispute  is  rather  facetious  than  theological. 
Just  then  a  Spaniard  had  been  sent  to  the 
galleys,  and  a  priest  to  the  gallows ;  the  first 
for  talking,  the  second  for  writing  scandals, 
while  the  great  Quietist  Molinos  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Inquisition.  Marforio,  says 
Germain,  is  asked  by  Pasquin,  why  are  you 
leaving  Rome,  and  answers  "  Chi  parla  e 
mandato  in  galera ;  chi  scrive  e  impiccato ; 
chi  sta  quieto  va  al  sant'  officio."  Marforio 
had  good  cause  for  his  hurry ;  for  the  scan- 
dal which  (as  Germain  pleasantly  has  it) 
"broke  the  priest's  neck"  was  merely  his 
having  said  that  "  the  mare  had  knocked  the 
snail  out  of  its  shell ;"  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
of  the  pope's  having  been  forced  out  of  his 
darling  seclusion  and  repose,  to  be  present  at 
a  certain  festival,  at  which  a  mare  or  palfrey 
was  also  an  indispensable  attendant.  "  The 
rogues  continued  to  repeat  the  jest  notwith- 
standing," observes  the  reverend  looker-on. 

He  gathered  other  pleasant  stories,  at  the 
expense  of  his  holiness,  and  these  heretical 
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aspirants  after  a  devotional  repose  of  the 
soul.  Some  of  them  are  not  quite  manage- 
able in  our  more  fastidious  times,  without  the 
aid  of  a  thicker  veil  than  he  chose  to  employ. 
For  example,  he  tells  of  a  Qnietist  bishop 
who,  to  escape  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  the 
police,  scaled  the  roof  of  his  mansion  in  his 
night-dress,  and  so,  running  along  the  tops 
of  the  adjacent  houses,  unluckily  made  his 
descent  through  one  of  them  into  which  he 
could  not  have  entered,  even  in  full  canoni- 
cals and  in  broad  day,  without  a  grievous 
damage  to  his  reputation.  Then  follows  a 
fine  buffo  catastrophe,  and  when'  (says  Ger- 
main) "  the  whole  reaches  the  ears  of  Nostro 
Siffnore,  the  holy  man  has  a  good  laugh,  and 
orders  the  bishop  to  quit  Rome  without  de- 
lay." Yet  Germain  himself  breaks  out  into 
hot  resentment  against  ''the  wretched  and 
abandoned  Molinos,"  and  proposes  to  Mag- 
liabechi  (in  seeming  seriousness)  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil,  by  publishing  a 
manuscript  discovered  in  their  Italian  tour, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  bones 
of  a  wicked  Bohemian  lady,  of  the  name  of 
Guillemine,  who,  three  centuries  ago,  propa- 
gated nearly  the  same  enormities,  were  at 
length  taken,  with  public  execration  out  of 
her  grave,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Molinos,  however,  was  strong  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Christina,  who  then  dwelt  at 
Rome.  Her  abandonment  of  the  faith  of 
her  illustrious  father  was  accepted  there, 
not  only  as  a  cover  for  a  multitude  of  sins, 
but  as  an  apology  for  the  assumption  of  an 
independent  authority  beneath  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Vatican.  Mabillon,  accompa- 
nied by  Germain,  presented  to  her  his  book 
"De  Liturgia  Gallican^,"  in  which,  to  her 
exceeding  discontent,  she  found  herself  de- 
scribed as  "  Serenissiraa."  **  My  name,"  she 
exclaimed,  "is  Chrbtina.  That  is  eulogy 
enough.  Never  again  call  me,  and  admonish 
your  Parisians  never  to  call  me,  Serenis- 
sima."  Germain  left  her  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  the*  epithet  was  altogether 
out  of  place ;  but  "  after  all,"  he  says,  *'  she 
gave  us  free  access  to  her  librar}' — the  best 
thing  she  could  do  for  us."  So  great  were 
her  privileges,  or  such  the  weakness  of  the 
lazy  Innocent  XI,  that,  as  we  learn  from 
these  letters,  an  offender  on  his  way  to  prison, 
having  laid  hold  on  the  bars  of  one  of  her 
windows  as  a  sanctuary,  was  violently  res- 
cued by  her  servants,  whereupon  they  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Christina 
wrote  to  the  judge  to  inform  him,  that  if  her 
servants  died  any  other  than  a  natural  death, 
ihey  should  not  die  alone.    The  judge  com- 


plained to  the  Pope  ;  but  his  holiness  laughed 
at  the  affair,  and  terminated  it  by  sending  her 
Majesty  a  peace-offering,  which  she  con- 
temptuously handed  over  to  the  complainant. 

Germain  looked  upon  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  Rome  with  the  eye  of  a  French 
encyclopediste.  He  declares  that  the  Ro- 
mans bum  before  t^e  Madonna  and  in  their 
churches,  more  oil  than  the  Parisians  both 
bum  and  swallow.  "  Long  live  St.  Antho- 
ny !"  he  exclaims,  as  he  describes  the  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  all  going,  on  the  saint's  festi- 
val, to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  a  reverend  father. 
"All  would  go  to  ruin,  say  the  Romans, 
if  this  act  of  piety  were  omitted.  So  nobody 
escapes  paying  toll  on  this  occasion,  not  Nos- 
tro Signore  himself."  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  a  procession  to  St.  Peter's  on  the 
reception  of  certain  new  converts,  which  is 
compressed  into  a  single  paragraph  purposely 
long,  intricate,  and  obscure ;  "  a  sentence," 
says  Germain,  "which  I  have  drawn  out  to 
this  length  to  imitate  the  ceremony  itself." 
Soon  after  we  meet  him  at  the  cemetery  of 
Pontianus,  "where,"  he  observes,  with  all 
the  mock  gravity  of  Bayle,  "  there  lie  50,263 
martyrs,  without  counting  the  women  and 
children.  Elach  of  us  was  allowed  to  carry 
off  one  of  these  holy  bodies.  That  which 
fell  to  my  share  had  been  too  big  for  the 
hole  in  which  it  was  found.  I  had  infinite 
trouble  in  disinterring  it,  for  it  was  quite  wet, 
and  the  holy  bones  were  all  squeezed  and 
jammed  together.  I  am  still  knocked  up 
with  the  labor." 

The  Pope  himself  fares  no  better  than  the 
ceremonies  and  relics  of  his  church.  "  If  I 
should  attempt,"  he  says,  "  to  give  you  an 
exact  account  of  the  health  of  his  holiness,  I 
must  begin  with  Ovid,  *  In  nova  fert  animus 
mutatas  dicere  formas.'  At  ten  he  is  sick, 
at  fifteen  well  again,  at  eighteen  eatin^j  as 
much  as  four  men,  at  twenty- four  dropsical. 
They  say  he  lias  vowed  never  to  leave  his 
room.  If  so,  M.  Struse  declares  that  he  can 
never  get  a  dispensation,  not  even  from  him- 
self, as  his  confinement  will  be,  de  jure  di- 
vino.  The  unpleasant  part  of  the  a  flair  is. 
that  they  say  he  has  given  up  all  thoui^hts  of 
creating  new  cardinals,  forgetting  in  his  re- 
stored health  the  scruples  he  felt  when  sick  ; 
like  other  great  sinners." 

Indolent  and  hypochondriacal  as  he  was. 
Innocent  XI.  had  signalized  himself,  not  only 
by  the  virtues  which  Burnet  ascribes  to  him 
in  his  travels,  but  by  two  remarkable  edicts. 
One  of  them,  which  could  not  be  decorously 
quoted,  regulated  the  appearance  on  the 
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stage  of  certain  classes  of  singers  ;  the  other, 
(under  the  penalties  of  six  days'  excommuni- 
cation, and  of  incapacity  for  absolution,  even 
in  the  article  of  death,  save  from  the  pope 
himself,)  commanded  all  ladies  to  wear  up 
to  their  chins,  and  down  to  their  wrists,  dra- 
peries not  transparent.  "  The  Queen  of 
Spain,"  says  our  facetious  Benedictine,  **  im- 
mediately had  a  new  dress  made,  and  sent  it 
to  her  nuncio  at  Rome,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  tallied  exactly  with  the  ordinance,  for"  he 
continues  (the  inference  is  not  very  clear) 
**  one  must  allow  that  Spanish  ladies  have 
not  as  much  delicacy  as  our  own." 

He  has  another  story  for  the  exhilaration 
of  St.  German  des  Pres,  at  the  expense  of 
both  pope  and  cardinals.  A  party  of  the 
sacred  college  were  astounded,  after  dinner, 
by  the  appearance  of  an  austere  capuchin, 
who,  as  an  unexpected  addition  to  their  des- 
sert, rebuked,  their  indolence  and  luxury,  and 
their  talkativeness  even  during  High  Mass. 
Then,  passing  onwards  to  an  inner  chamber, 
the  preacher  addressed  his  holiness  himself, 
on  the  sin  of  an  inordinate  solicitude  about 
health — ^no  inappropriate  theme  ;  for  he  was 
lying  in  the  centre  of  four  fires,  and  beneath 
the  load  of  seven  coverlets,  having  recently 
sustained  a  surgical  operation ;  on  which 
Germain  remarks,  that  if  it  had  taken  place 
in  summer,  **  it  would  have  been  all-up  with 
the  holv  man." 

Tlie  Jesuits  of  course  take  their  turn.  At 
the  table  of  the  Cardinal  Estrees,  Mabillon 
and  Germain  meet  the  Father  Couplet,  who 
had  passed  thirty  years  in  China.  **  I  do  not 
know,"  says  Germain,  "whether  he  was 
mandarin  and  mathematical  apostle  at  the 
same  time;  but  he  told  us  that  one  of  his 
brethren  was  so  eminent  an  astrologer,  as  to 
have  been  created  a  mandarin  of  the  third 
class.  He  said  that  another  of  them  was 
raising  himself  by  contemplation  to  the  third 
heaven,  before  actually  going  there.  I  have 
mv  doubts  about  his  success.  However, 
Father  Couplet  told  us  that  he  had  a  very 
numerous  Chretiente.  *My  Chretienle,*  he 
frequently  said,  *  consists  of  more  than 
30,000  souls.'  Do  you  believe  his  story, 
that  there  are  fort}'  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
Pekin,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  mil- 
lions in  China  at  large  ?     I  do  not." 

This  keen  obser\'er  is  not  silent  on  the 
cold  reception  at  Rome  of  the  revocation  of 
the  P^dict  of  Nantes.  The  claims  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  behalf  of  the  Gallican  Church  had 
abated  much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  measure  would  otherwise  have  been 
bailed.     "Well,"   obser>'es   Germain,   (one 


can  see  the  rising  of  his  shoulders  as  he 
writes,)  "  a  hundred  years  ago  they  took  a 
very  diflferent  tone  about  the  Huffuenots. 
They  not  only  offered  public  thanksgiving 
on  their  massacre  by  Cliarles  IX,  but  hung 
the  walls  of  the  royal  hall  in  the  Vatican 
with  pictures  of  the  murder  of  Coligny  and 
of  the  butcheries  of  St.  Bartholomew.  They 
still  form  its  chief  ornaments." 

Even  when  accompanying  Mabillon    on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  cradle  of  their  order  at 
Monte    Casino,  Germain  looks    about   him 
with  the  same  esprit  fort.     "  At  the  foot  of 
the  moimtain,"  he  says,  "we  found  an  inn, 
where  we  le-amed  to  fast,  as  we  got  nothing 
but  some  cabbages  which  I  could  not  eat, 
some  nuts,  and   one  apple  for  our  supper. 
Then  we  paid  thirty  francs  for  a   wretched 
bed,  which  we  divided  between  us  in   the 
midst  of  bugs  and  fleas."     On  the  next  day 
they  luckily  fell  in  with  the  vicar-general  dT 
the  Bamabites,  a  Frenchman,  from  whom 
(he  says)  "we  got  some  cheese   and  pre- 
serves, and,  finally,  a  glass  of  Lachryma ;  as 
he  told   us,   to    strengthen    the    stomach. 
Reaching  at  length  the  mansion  of  the  abbe 
of  Monte  Casino,  he  made  a  f6te  for  us,  and 
bore  witness  to  our  excellent  appetites." 

Mabillon's  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  his 
patriarch  is  described  as  deep,  fervent,  and 
protracted.  Germain  sends  to  their  friend 
Porcheron  a  picturesque  account  of  the  dress 
and  aspect  of  the  monks,  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  library,  a  very  pretty 
sketch  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  church  and  the  cere- 
monial observed  in  it;  and  promises  his 
correspondent  "to  say  a  mass  for  him  at 
the  foot  of  Benedict's  tomb."  With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  assurance,  (whether  grave  or 
gay  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,)  the  whole 
letter  might  have  been  written  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  and  would  have  done  no  discredit 
even  to  her  powers  of  converting  her  readers 
into  her  fellow-travellers. 

Such  of  the  letters  comprised  in  this  col- 
lection as  are  written  by  Mabillon  himself, 
relate  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  are  grave  and  simple,  though  per- 
haps too  elaborately  courteous.  In  the  last 
volume  are  some  contributions  from  Qucsnel, 
whose  singular  fate  it  is  to  have  been  cen- 
sured by  the  Pope,  Clement  XI,  and  eulo- 
gized by  De  Ranee  the  Trappist,  by  La 
Chaise  the  Jesuit,  by  Voltaire  the  Wit,  and 
by  Cousin  the  Philosopher.  The  pleasant- 
ries of  Michel  Germain  and  the  freedoms  of 
Estiennot  are  far  from  being  the  best  things 
in  M.  Valery's  book.  We  have  selected  them 
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rather  as  being  the  most  apposite  to  our  im- 
mediate purpose. 

In  this  correspondence  three  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur 
transmit  from  Italy  such  intelligence  and 
remarks  as  appear  to  them  best  adapted  to 
interest  other  three  of  the  most  emment  of 
their  brotherhood  at  Paris.  If  the  table- 
talk  of  the  refectory  of  St  Qermoin  des  Pres 
was  of  the  same  general  character,  the 
monks  there  had  no  better  title  to  the  praise 
of  an  ascetic  social  intercourse,  than  the 
students  or  the  barristers  in  tlic  halls  of 
Christ  Church,  or  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suppose  an  appetite  for 
^sip  more  keen,  or  more  luxuriously  grati- 

The  writers  and  the  receivers  of  these 
letters  were  all  men  devoted  by  the  most 
sacred  vows  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
priesthood ;  yet  in  a  confidentia]  epistolary 
mtercourse,  extending  through  eighteen  suc- 
cessive months,  no  one  of  them  utters  a 
sentiment,  or  discusses  a  question,  from  which 
it  could  be  gathered  that  he  sustained  any 
religious  office,  or  seriously  entertained  any 
religious  belief  whatever.  It  may  be  that 
our  Protestant  divines  occasionally  transgress 
the  limits  within  which  modesty  should 
confine  the  disclosure,  even  to  the  most 
intimate  friends,  of  the  interior  movements 
of  a  devout  spirit.  But  all  hail  to  our 
Doddridges  and  Howes,  to  our  Venns  and 
Newtons !  whose  familiar  letters,  if  some- 
times chargeable  with  a  failure  in  that 
graceful  resen'e,  yet  always  glow  with  a 
holy  unction,  ana  can  at  least  never  be 
charged  with  the  frigid  indifference  which 
these  learned  Benedictines  exhibit  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  had  all  most  solemnly 
devoted  their  talents  and  their  lives. 

Visiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  places  which 
they  regard  as  the  centre  of  Chnstian  unity, 
as  the  seat  of  apostolic  dominion,  as  the 
temple  towards  which  all  the  churches  of 
the  earth  should  worship,  as  the  ever-sjilient 
fountain  of  truth,  and  as  the  abode  of  him 
who  impersonates  to  his  brother  men  the 
Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind,  not  a  solitary 
word  of  awe  or  of  tenderness  falls  from  their 
pens — not  a  fold  of  those  dark  tunics  is 
heaved  by  any  throb  of  grateful  remem- 
brance or  of  exulting  hope.  They  could 
not  have  traversed  Moscow  or  Amsterdam 
with  a  more  imperturbable  phlegm ;  nor  have 
sauntered  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  the 
courts  of  the  Louvre  in  a  temper  more 
perfectly  debonnaire. 

Protestant  zeal  may  be  sometimes  rude. 


bitter,  and  contumelious  in  denouncing  Ro- 
man Catholic  superstitions.  It  b  a  fault  to  be 
sternly  rebuked.  But  how  adequately  cen- 
sure these  reverend  members  of  thai 
communion,  who,  without  one  passing  siffh 
or  indignant  phrase,  depict  the  shameful 
abuses  of  the  holiest  offices  of  their  Church, 
with  cold  sarcasms  and  heartless  unconcern ! 

Rome  combatted  her  Protestant  antagonists 
by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  Benedictines  in  the  closet.  Yet  to  those 
alliances  she  owes  much  of  the  silent  revolt 
against  her  authority  which  has  characterized 
the  last  hundred  years ;  and  of  which  the 
progress  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  Jesuits  involved  her  in  their  own  too 
well  merited  disesteem.  The  Benedictines 
have  armed  the  philosophy  both  of  France 
and  Germany  with  some  of  the  keenest 
weapons  by  which  she  has  been  assailed.  It 
was  an  ill  day  for  the  papacy,  when  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  at  the  instance  of 
Benard,  called  the  attention  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  mediaeval  histor}'  of  the 
Church,  and  invited  the  most  enlightened 
generations  of  men  whom  Europe  had  ever 
seen,  to  study  and  believe  a  mass  of  fables  of 
which  the  most  audacious  Qreciun  mythologUt 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  at  which  the 
the  credulity  of  a  whole  college  of  augurs 
would  have  staggered. 

It  was  but  a  too  prolific  soil  on  which  this 
seed  was  scattered.  At  the  moment  when, 
in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  Mabillon  was 
propagating  these  legends,  the  walls  of  his 
monastcnr  were  often  passed  by  a  youth 
whose  falcon  eye  illuminated  with  ceaseless 
change  one  of  the  most  expressive  counte- 
nances in  which  the  human  soul  ever  found  a 
mirror.  If  the  venerable  old  man  had  fore- 
seen how  that  eye  would  one  day  traverse 
his  Benedictine  annals,  in  a  too  successful 
search  for  the  materials  of  the  most  over- 
whelming ridicule  of  all  which  he  held  holy, 
he  would  cheerfully  have  consigned  his 
unfinished  volumes,  and  with  them  his  own 
honored  name,  to  oblivion.  Not  so  would 
Michel  Germain,  Claude  Estiennot,  and  the 
brethren  for  whose  amusement  they  wrote, 
have  comtemplated,  if  they  could  have  fore- 
known, the  approaching  career  of  the  younff 
Alouet.  Though  they  clung  to  the  ChurcE 
of  Rome  with  all  the  ardor  of  partisans,  and 
though  their  attachment  to  her  w<is  probably 
sincere,  their  convictions  must  have  been  faint, 
unripe,  and  wavering.  The  mists  of  doubt, 
though  insufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their 
faith  in  Cliristianity,  had  struck  a  damp  and 
abiding  chill  into  their  hearts.    If  they  had 
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lived  long  enough  to  know  the  patriarch  of 
Ferney,  they  would  have  been  conscious  of 
the  close  affinity  between  his  spirit  and  their 
own. 

How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  From 
disinterring  legends  and  traditions  revolting 
to  their  hearts  and  understandings,  they 
passed  to  Rome,  there  to  disinter  foul  masses 
of  holy  bones,  to  contemplate  sacred  proces- 
sions of  mules  and  asses,  to  find  a  corpulent, 
self-indulgent  valetudinarian  sustaining  the 
character  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  the  basest  motives  of  worldly 
interest  dictated  to  the  papal  court  the 
decisions  for  which  they  dared  to  claim  a 
divine  impulse  and  a  divine  infallibility. 
From  such  follies  and  such  pretensions  these 
learned  persons  turned  away  with  immeas- 
urable contempt.  The  freedom  of  thought 
which  unveiled  to  them  these  frauds,  left  them 
disgusted  with  error,  but  did  not  carry  them 
forward  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Without 
the  imbecility  to  respect  such  extravagances, 


they  were  also  without  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce and  repudiate  them.  Their  superior 
light  taught  them  to  expose  and  ridicule 
religious  error;  it  did  not  teach  them  to 
embrace  unwelcome  truth.  In  that  book 
which  b  the  "  religion  of  Protestanta/*  they 
might  have  read  that  "the  light  is  the  life  of 
men" — that  is,  of  men  who  obey  and  follow 
its  guidance.  There  also  they  might  hare 
learned  that  "  the  light  which  is  in  us  may  be 
darkness,*' — that  is,  may  once  illuminate  the 
inquisitive  intellect,  and  darken  the  insensible 
heart.  The  letters  which  they  have  be- 
queathed to  us,  interesting  as  they  are  in 
other  respects,  afford  melancholy  proof  bow 
deeply  the  younger  Benedictines  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  were  already  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  that  disastrous  philosophy 
which  was  destined,  bdTore  the  lapse  of 
another  century,  to  subvert  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  their  native  land,  and,  with  them, 
the  venerable  fabric  of  their  own  illustrious 
Order. 
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ONCE  MORE  1 

Once  more  I  dear  words,  a  rainbow  of  sweet  hope 

Is  in  thy  utterance,  and  even  though 

Thy  radiance  illumes  with  living  glow, 
Times  buried  treasures,  yet  thou  dost  ope 
A  Future  mirroring  the  Past.    The  scope 

Of  human  joy,  life's  happy  memories. 
Childhood's  filrst  kisses,  ana  the  days  when  come 
The  snowdrops,  youth's  gay  birthdays,  and  the  home 

Of  harvested  aelights-^-all — aye  all,  lies 
Cftdenced  in  music  to  the  words,  once  more! 

The  mother's  prayer  is,  ''God,  let  me  see  my 

Son,  my  only  Qon,  once  more  before  I  die  1" 
Ah  I  who  shall  count  from  memory's  honey-store. 
All  that  the  fond  heart  longs  for,  yet,  once  more  I  once  morel 


NEVER   MOREl 

Oh  mockery  of  sunshine— dear  eclipse 

Of  joy  1     Words,  trembling  on  Uie  lover's  lips 

When  in  the  grief-riven  heart,  bum  the  pale 

Ashes  of  dep&yrted  visions.    0  wail 
Of  woe,  moan  of  the  human  when  it  sips 

The  ''Marah"  of  heart-bitterness.    Thou  veil 
Of  mournful  sound,  iiallinff,  falling  like  night 

On  the  disconsolate  som;  thy  tones  alone 

Closing  the  heart  with  a  sepulchral  stone! 
Brother,  despair  not — ^what  though  Death  may  toll 

His  scornful  prophecy  of  "nevermore," 
A  still  small  voice  is  near  unto  thy  soul. 
Parting  the  darkness  with  a  voice  of  light, 
Aiiwiring  thee  of  liiiBy of  " lifelor  evermore T 
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THE  MOTHER'S  DREAM 


BT   MRS.    NSWTOK   CK08LAND,  (lATE    CAMILLA  TOULMIK.) 


Bt  her  Dead  Child  the  Mother  kneels, 
And  on  her  ear  the  death-bell  peals; 
He  was — the  heir  to  'wide-spread  lands. 
And  all  the  state  thatwealtn  commands; 
He  is-— a  tiny  heap  of  clay, 
Laid  in  the  grare-dothes,  prim  array! 

The  day  is  chill  with  weeping  douds, 
Whose  veil  the  radiant  noon-time  shrouds, 
Shown  through  tlic  antique  orient  panes, 
Sombred  by  richly  darkened  stains ; 
Yet  bringing  something  of  relief — 
That  sunshine  does  not  mock  her  grief. 

The  frenzy  of  her  mad  despair 

Has  dashed  away  the  power  of  prayer ; 

With  streaming  eyes,  and  Uirobbing  brow. 

Her  form — ^but  not  her  heart— may  bow : 

The  words  oome  tangled,  or  but  track 

One  frantic  thought,  **  Oive  back— give  back  P 

A  pitying  Angel  stooped  his  wing, 
A  baun  to  this  sad  soul  to  Ixing : 
Quick  through  her  frame  there  silent  crept 
A  subtle  charm — the  Mother  slept ; 
Such  sleep  as  on  the  rack  was  caught 
When  sense  and  soul  sank  overwrought. 

Thesi,  moulded  from  her  tears,  arose 
A  mirror  to  reflect  the  woes 
Which,  on  the  Future's  mystic  loom, 
Lay  ready  for  her  infants  doom: 
Thus,  through  each  dimly  diifting  scone, 
She'dreaming  sees  vhat  would  have  been. 

She  and  her  Husband — they  whose  blooming  days 
Haye  scarcely  reached  bright   youth's   meriduau 

blaze — 
Stand  hand  in  hand,  with  wrinkled  cheek  and  brow. 
And  scant  locks  fleck*d  with  fifty  winters'  snow. 
Aneuish  is  written  on  the  matron's  face, 
And  wrath  and  grief  each  other  quickly  chase 
Athwart  the  visage  of  her  time-changed  lord ; 
Anon  he  drops  her  hand,  with  bitter  word 


Of  harsh  rebuke :  **  the  fault  it  was  her  own; 
Fruit  of  the  seed  which  she  herself  had  sown: 
The  weak  indulgence  of  his  Boyhood's  day 
Had  raised  the  nend  no  mortal  power  could  stay." 
Then,  by  the  shadowy  painting  of  the  dream. 
New  tCTrors  throng,  and  o*er  her  vision  gleam. 
Entranced  she  gaied.    Behold,  there  rose  to  view 
A  stranger  man,  yet  one  her  spirit  knew ; 
The  soft-eyed  babe  had  grown  to  this  dread  thing, 
More  venom-dowered  than  is  the  adder's  sting. 
The  dice-box  rattles  in  his  trembling  hands ; 
He  throws — the  stake  his  broad  ancestral  lands  1 
The  fresh-drawn  flaffoo,  and  the  wine-soiled  ^aaa. 
And  haggard  form,  before  the  Dreamer  pass : 
And  then,  in  quick  review,  some  woman  s  wrongs 
Are  shrieked  m  chorus  by  a  choir  of  tongues : 
New  crimes  the  mirror  snows  in  lurid  flame — 
Then  breaks  at  last  beneath  its  load  of  shame  I 

By  her  Dead  Child  she  still  is  kneeling; 
The  solemn  bell  has  stayed  its  pealing ; 
The  clouds  have  wept  themselves  away, 
The  sun  resumed  his  gorgeous  sway, 
And  throuf^h  the  antique  oriel  pane 
Streams  with  a  sapplure-emerald  stain. 
And,  falling  as  thxtnigh  ruby  deep, 
Makes  Death  but  seem  a  rosy  sleep. 

The  little  hands  so  soft  and  fiur 
Are  folded  as  in  in£uit-prayer ;  , 

The  dimpled  chin  and  plaad  brow 
Not  yet  are  marred  by  passions'  glow. 
And  now  the  mother  silent  kneeU, 
For  through  her  soul  a  soft  peace  steals : 
She  sees  that  heaven's  power  has  blent 
Sweet  meroy  with  the  anguish  sent 

No  longer  tears  bedim  her  eyes ; 
Life's  duties  fair  before  her  rise, 
And  he  whose  only  angry  word 
Was  in  the  awful  vision  beard. 
One  kiss  she  plants  on  those  cold  lipe, 
And  on  those  dear  eyes'  dull  eclipse ; 
Then  leaves  she  with  a  solemn  tread 
The  guarded  chamber  of  the  Dead  I 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH    GOETHE. 

Gesprdcke  mit  Goethe  in  den  letzten  Jahren  seines  Lehens*  (Conversations  with 
Goethe  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.)  By  Johann  Eckermann.  3d  vol. 
Magdeburg.     1848. 


With  the  general  character  of  this  work 
our  readers  are  probably  already  acquainted, 
from  that  of  the  two  preceding  volumes,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  Mr.  Eckermann  is  a 
biographer  of  the  Boswell  class,  with  the 
same  unbounded  and  imquestioning  admira- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  with  fully  as  much 
natural  simplicity,  but  with  greater  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  without  the  incomparable 
absurdity  or  the  tendency  to  spite  which  our 
dear  "Bozzy"  occasionally  exhibits.  With 
his  perfect  surrender  of  himself  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  more  powerful  mind  round  which 
he  revolved,  we  are  little  disposed  to  quar- 
rel ;  such  devotion  is  in  the  present  day  but 
too  rare  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  vast  mental 
superiority  of  Goethe,  his  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive culture,  and  his  free  and  noble 
position  in  the  world,  contrasted  with  the 
narrow  circumstances  and  limited  education 
of  Eckermann,  made  it  almost  impossible  that 
the  attraction  should  not  be  overpowering. 
To  have  retained  perfect  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind  in  such  a  case  would  have 
required  very  unusual  strength  of  character 
and  mental  endowment.  The  relation  in 
which  they  respectively  stood,  is  not,  for  the 
work  before  us,  without  its  advantages.  The 
perfect  transparency  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  master  is  exhibited,  the  almost 
total  absence  of  character  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  is  in  many  instances  favorable  to  the 
correctness  of  the  representation.  There  is 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eckermann  to  make 
the  saying  of  Goethe  accommodate  views 
and  theories  of  his  own,  as  a  livelier  biog- 
rapher might  have  tried  to  do ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  of  occa- 
sional misconception,  this  appearing  a  more 
probable  supposition  than  that  Goethe  should 
really  have  said  all  that  is  set  down  for  him. 

In  the  former  volume  there  are  many  such 
sayings,  as,  for  instance,  this — 


<*  I  remarked  that  Byion  was  very  siicceBsfal  in 
his  women.  '  Yes,*  said  Goethe,  '  his  -women 
are  eood.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  vase  into 
which  we  modems  can  pour  our  ideality ;  nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  men.  Homer  has  got  it  all 
away  in  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  the  bravest  and 
most  prudent  of  possible  men.*  *' 

Whether  this  saying  h^s  any  meaning  at 
all,  and  is  not  of  that  order  of  profundity  m 
which  no  bottom  can  be  found,  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  determine  ;  but  to  us  it 
appears  as  if  Goethe  were  often  playing  with 
the  simple  listener,  and  treatmg  him  to  some 
such  instruction  as  Mephistophiles  gives  to 
the  young  student  who  comes  to  consult 
Faust  in  his  study. 

In  another  place  Goethe  is  made  to  fall 
into  one  of  the  vulgarest  errors  of  that  class 
of  his  countrymen  who  take  their  views  of 
English  policy  from  the  Parisian  newspapers. 

"  *  While  we  Germans,'  said  Goethe,  *  arc  tor- 
menting ourselves  with  philosophical  problems, 
the  English,  with  their  fine  practical  understand- 
ing, laugh  at  us  and  win  the  world.     Everybody 
knows  how  they  have  declaimed  against  the  slav  e 
trade ;  and,  while  they  have  made  us  believe  they 
were  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  we 
at  last  discover  that  they  have  an  object,  such  as 
they  do  nothing  without,  and  this  we  should  have 
known  before.     They  themselves  need  the  blacks  in 
their  extensive  domain  on    the  western    coast   of 
Africa^  and  they  do  not  like  the  trade  tohich  carries 
them  of. 

^  *  They  have  large  colonies  of  negroes  in 
America,  which  are  very  profitable.  From  these 
they  can  supply  the  demand  from  North  America, 
and  if  slaves  are  brought  from  other  places  it  in- 
jures their  trade — so  they  preach  against  the  in- 
human African  slave  trade  (.')' " 

Again — the  conversation  had  one  day  fall- 
en on  the  relative  value  of  the  observations 
of  nature,  made  by  scientific  and  unscientific 
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persons  ;  and  Goethe  had  asserted  that  the 
perceptions  of  the  unlearned  were  often  the 
truer. 

"  *  You  would  seem  to  infer/  said  I,  *  that  the 
more  one  knows,  the  worse  one  observes.' 

"'If our  acquired  kiiowled^  is  much  mingled 
with  error,  certainly  I  do,'  answered  Goethe.  '  As 
soon  as  we  have  joined  any  narrow,  scientific 
sect,  all  true  and  simple  observation  is  over  for  us. 
The  decided  Vulcanist  will  always  look  through 
Vulcanian  spectacles,  and  the  Neptnnist  and  the 
mrtisan  of  the  new  elevation  theory  through  his. 
The  vision  of  such  theorists,  turned  always  in  one 
direction,  loses  its  clearness,  and  objects  no  longer 
appear  to  them  in  their  native  purity.  When 
these  men  give  us  an  account  of  their  observa- 
tions, wo  receive,  notwithstanding  the  highest 
regard  for  truth  in  the  individual — by  no  means 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  nature;  all  objects  have  a 
strong  subjective  tinge.  I  am  far,  however,  from 
meaning  to  maintain  that  a  tnie  unbiassed  knowl- 
edge would  be  any  hinderance  to  obsen'ation; 
much  more  does  the  old  truth  retain  its  force,  that 
we  in  fact  have  only  eyes  and  ears  for  what  we 
know. 

"  '  The  musician  hears  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra,  and  every  tone  in  each,  whiUt  the 
unlearned  ear  perceives  only  the  mass  of  sound. 
So  also  an  ignorant  man  will  see  nothing  but  the 
agreeable  surface  of  a  green  or  flowery meadow, 
where  the  observant  botanist  will  be  struck  by  the 
vast  variety  of  grasses  and  other  plants. 

'* '  But  everything  has  its  limits ;  and,  as  in  my 
Gotz  it  is  said  that  a  son  from  sheer  learning  does 
not  know  his  own  father,  so  in  science  we  meet 
with  people  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear  for  eru- 
dition. They  are  so  preoccupied  with  hypotheses 
that,  like  a  man  in  a  violent  passion,  they  may 
run  against  their  nearest  friend  in  the  street  with- 
out knowing  it.  For  the  observation  of  nature,  a 
certain  simplicity  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is 
desirable.  The  child  sees  the  newer  and  the 
insect,  and  has  all  his  senses  awake  to  a  simple 
and  single  interest.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  formation 
of  the  cloud  something  remarkable,  so  that  he 
should  turn  his  eyes  also  in  that  direction.' 

*'  *  In  that  case,'  said  I,  *  children,  and  people 
resembling  them,  might  be  good  astsistants  in  sci- 
ence.' 

"  *  Would  to  heaven,'  said  Goethe,  *  that  we  were 
all  nothing  more  tiian  good  assistants  !  It  is  just 
by  wishing  to  be  more,  and  carrying  about  with  us 
a  great  apparatus  of  philosophy  and  hypotheses, 
that  we  spoil  all.' " 

Now  it  is  certainly  no  very  uncommon 
case  to  find  half  instructed  scientific  people 
possessed  by  an  exclusive  theory,  distorting 
their  views  of  fact  to  accommodate  it,  and 
seeing  all  things  through  a  colored  medium : 
but  perhaps  the  error  is  less  occasioned,  even 
in  this  case,  by  their  learning  than  by  their 
ignorance.    They    have    maide    themselves 


masters  of  one  side  of  a  question,  and  looked 
hastily,  or  not  at  all,  at  the  other ;  and  their 
mistakes  are  not  in  consequence  of  what 
they  know,  but  of  what  they  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Eckermann  asks,  '*  Do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  the  more  one  knows,  the  worse  one 
observes  ?"  (Doss  man  urn  so  schlechter  beo- 
bachtejemehr  man  tcUse  1)  To  which  Goethe 
replies,  "  Certainly  I  do,  if  our  acquir^ed 
knowledge  is  much  mingled  with  error ;" 
which  is  as  much  as  if  one  were  to  ask,  '*  Do 
you  think  we  are  likely  to  be  poisoned  by 
bread  and  butter?"  and  the  reply  were, 
"  Certainly  I  do,  if  the  bread  and  butter  has 
been  spread  wiih  arsenic" — a  conclusion 
which  we  may  readily  admit,  without  at  all 
thereby  calling  in  question  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  bread  and  butter.  It  may  be  veiy 
true  that,  as  soon  as  we  have  joined  any 
narroio  scientific  sect,  {beschrUnkle  confession,) 
we  have  "lost  the  faculty  of  just  observa- 
tion ;"  but  it  is  not  the  science,  but  its  nar- 
row limitation — its  "  beschr'dnktheir — that 
makes  the  danger. 

It  appears  also  to  be  quite  an  unfounded 
assumption  that  the  observations  of  unlearn- 
ed persons  concerning  facts  cognizable  by 
the  senses  are  always,  or  usually,  correct. 
Most  people  who  have  ever  tried  the  experi- 
ment will  be  aware  how  difficult,  how  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  obtain  from  them  observa- 
tions unmixed  with  inferences ;  and  that  no 
small  amount  of  scientific  training  is  requisite 
to  enable  any  one  to  give  a  really  true  and 
accurate  account  of  the  simplest  phenomenon 
passing  daily  before  his  eyes. 

There  is  doubtless  some  tnith  in  what  is 
said  of  the  observations  of  children  ;  but  it 
is  not  because  they  know  less,  but  because 
they  attend  more,  that  their  observations 
have  sometimes  greater  value.  The  learned 
observer  whose  attention  is  divided  between 
the  garden  and  his  meteorological  inquiries, 
may  easily  overlook  the  flower  or  the  ins6ct ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  he  looked  at  it, 
he  would  not  see  more  in  it  than  the  child 


saw. 


But  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  German 
should  be  perhaps  over-sensitive  to  the  evils 
of  "  much  learning ;"  and  to  the  clear, 
healthy,  eminently  practical  mind  of  Goethe, 
nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  than  the 
sickly,  factitious,  unhealthy  aspect  of  body 
and  soul,  not  uncommon  in  those  who,  like 
so  many  of  his  countrymen,  have  been  nour- 
ished too  exclusively  on  books. 

"  *  You  know,'  he  says  on  one  occasion,  *  that 
scarcely  a  day  pasees  in  which  I  do  not  receive  a 
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visit  from  some  passing  stranger;  bat  I  cannot 
say  these  visits  give  me  much  pleasure,  especially 
when  they  happen  to  be  those  of  young  (lerman 
learned  men,  comiDg  from  a  certain  northeasterlu 
direction.  Pale,  hollow-chested,  short-sighted, 
young  without  youth — that  is  their  general  ap- 
pearance; and  when  I  enter  into  conversation 
with  them,  I  soon  perceive  that  the  things  in 
which  such  folks  as  we  take  interest,  appear 
childish  and  trivial  to  them.  They  arc  quite  en- 
tangled in  fhc  Ufa ;  and  notliing  but  the  highest 
problems  of  speculation  has  any  interest  for  them. 
Of  sound  senses  and  a  pleasure  in  the  sensuous, 
there  is  not  a  trace — all  youthful  feeling  and  joy 
in  youth  is  driven  out  of  them  irrevocably.  Could 
we  but  take  pattern  by  the  English,  and  give  our 
young  men  a  little  less  philosophy  and  a  Httle 
more  power  of  action — a  littje  less  theory  and  a 
little  more  practice !  Much  improvement  might 
proceed  from  below,  from  the  people,  by  schools 
and  domestic  education ;  much  also  might  come 
from  above,  from  rulers  and  those  about  them.  I 
cannot  see,  for  instance,  why  we  should  require, 
from  younff  men  studying  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  public  service,  so  much  of  the  theoretical 
learning  by  which  young  people  are  ruined,  men- 
tally and  corporeally,  before  their  time.  Wlien 
they  enter  on  practical  business,  they  possess,  in- 
deed, an  enormous  stock  of  learned  and  philo- 
sophical information  ;  but  this  can  find  no  appli- 
cation within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  calling, 
and,  as  totally  useless,  must  be  forgotten.  Of  what 
they  really  want  in  the  meanwhile,  they  have 
nothing ;  and  they  have  none  of  the  energy  of 
mind  and  body  which  is  so  indispensable  in  the 
practical  business  of  life.  And  then  in  the  life 
of  a  public  servant — in  his  treatment  of  mankind 
— is  not  love  and  benevolence  needed  ?  And  how 
shall  any  one  feel  and  practise  benevolence  to- 
wards othcrrt,  if  things  do  not  ffo  well  with  him- 
self? Now,  with  these  people  they  mostly  go 
very  ill. 


)  )> 


This  seems  to  rest  on  much  the  same 
foundation  as  the  celebrated  dictum,  "  Who 
drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.**  Does 
experience  bear  out  the  theory,  that  we  may 
expect  most  benevolence  from  those  who 
have  themselves  suftered  least  ?  But  Goethe 
probably  referred  only  to  a  state  of  sound 
bodily  health ;  for  he  adds — 

"*  One-third  of  our  official  and  learned  men, 
who  live  chained  to  their  writing-tables,  arc  phys- 
ically infirm,  and  subject  to  the  demon  of  hypo- 
chondria. In  these  cases,  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree necessary  that  something  should  be  done,  in 
order  that,  at  least,  future  generations  may  be 
protected  from  such  destruction." 

In  general,  Goethe  complains  that  Euro- 
pean life  is  too  artiGcial  and  complicated,  too 
far  from  nature  ;  that  our  social  intercourse 
is  without  benevolence  or  kindness. 


** '  Every  one  is  polite  and  refined,  bnt  no  one 
has  the  courage  to  be  true  and  cordial,  so  that  a 
man  of  a  natural  sincere  character  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  One  cannot  help  wishing  some- 
times to  have  been  born  a  South  Sea  Islander,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  human 
nature  without  any  artificial  coloring.  If  you 
think,  when  you  happen  to  be  in  low  spirits,  of 
the  miseries  of  the  time,  it  seems  as  if  the  world 
must  be  really  ripe  for  the  day  of  judgment  The 
evil  increases,  too,  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
for  not  only  have  we  to  mourn  for  the  sins  of  oar 
fathers,  but  we  deliver  to  our  posterity  the  infirmi- 
ties we  have  inherited,  increased  by  the  addition 
of  our  own.' " 

To  this  Mr,  Eckermann  replies  that  he  has 
often  had  similar  thoughts,  but  has  been  con- 
soled by  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  ! 

"  *  Om*  peasantry,  it  is  true,'  said  Goethe,  *  are 
still  in  a  state,  sufficiently  healthy  to  preserve  us 
from  total  ruin.  The  country  population  may  be 
regarded  a  dep6l  from  which  the  sinking  powers 
of  humanity  may  be  from  time  to  time  renewed. 
But  go  into  our  great  towns,  and  you  will  feel 
very  uifTerontly.  Take  some  turns  through  them 
witJi  a  diabh  boiteux^  or  a  physician  in  great  prac- 
tice, and  he  will  whisper  stories  to  you  that  will 
make  you  shudder  at  the  misery,  and  marvel  at 
the  fniilty  of  human  nature,  from  which  society  is 
suffering.  But  let  us  get  rid  of  these  hypochon- 
driacal thoughts.  What  have  you  been  doing 
lately  ?  How  have  you  been  living  ?  Tell  me, 
and  give  me  something  pleasant  to  think  of.' 

**  *  I  have  been  reading  in  Sterne,'I  replied,  *  how 
Yorick,  sauntering  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
was  struck  by  the  remark,  that  every  tenth  per- 
son was  a  dwarf.  I  thought  of  that  just  now 
when  you  were  talking  of  the  infirmities  of  great 
towns.  I  recollect,  too,  in  Napoleon's  time,  see- 
ing a  battalion  of  French  infantry,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  Parisians,  who  were  all  such  wretched, 
feeble-looking  little  fellows,  that  I  could  hardly 
imagine  what  use  they  could  be  of  in  war.' 

" '  The  Duke  of  WeUington's  Scotch  Highland- 
ers,'  said  Goethe,  *  were  heroes  of  rather  a  diflfer- 
ent  stamp.' 

"  *  I  saw  some  of  them  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  Brussels,'  I  replied.  '  They  were 
iudeed  tine,  strong,  active  looking  men,  fresh  as  if 
just  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  They  carried 
their  heads  so  free  and  boldly,  and  stepped  out 
with  their  naked,  muscular  Hmbs,  as  if  they  knew 
neither  hereditary  infirmity  nor  original  sin.' 

**  *  It  is  a  curious  thing,'  said  Goethe,  '  but 
whether  it  be  in  the  race,  in  the  soil,  in  the  free 
constitution,  or  in  the  sound  education — tlie  Eng- 
lish appear  certainly  to  have  the  advantage  over 
most  other  nations.  We  see  here  in  Weimar  but 
a  small  number  of  them,  and  probably  by  no 
means  the  best  specimens,  but  what  clever,  hand- 
some young  fellows  they  mostly  are.  Young 
as  they  are,  too — some  of  them  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  old — they  never  appear  strange 
or  embarrassed  in  this  foreign  German  country ; 
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on  the  contrary,  their  deportment  is  as  easy  and  thin^  he  would  have  clearness  and  cerlainty. 

confident  as  if  the  world  belonged  to  them.  That's  "J  honor  the  man,"  he  saya,  "who  clearly 

the  thing  that  pleases  oar  women,  and  makes  ^^^^3  ^^^  y^^  ^,^j^^    ^1^^  j^^^^g  also  the 

them  commit  such  tern  Die  havoc  in  youn?  ladies  ^«„„,  *^  :♦«  «**„•  _^^*  ««j  :,  „ki«  i^  o«;.« 

K<w>^<.     A.  .  n<.*».^  f-^,;!,, «»-«  f  ^JLu  k«i«  means  to  its  attainment,  and  is  able  to  seize 

nearts.    As  a  uerman  family  man,  1  cant  help  ,  ,           i      .i            wi    .\      1  •      v     i.  • 

feeling  a  little  dismayed  whenever  my  daughter-  ^^^  to  employ  them.     Whether  his  object  is 

in-law  announces  to  me  the  speedy  approach  of  »  great  or  a  small  one,  deserves  praise  or 

one  of  these  youn?  islanders.    I  see,  in  the  spirit,  blame,  is  n  secondary  consideration."     And 

the  tcart  that  willhave  to  flow  for  his  departure,  he  has  in  many  places  left  on  record  his  ad- 

«*  •  I  can  hardly  admit,  either,'  said  I,  *  that  these  miration  of  what  he  called  "  a  nature,"  and 

young  Englishmen  are  really  superior  to  oth^  his  contempt  for  PhiUsterei,  or  petty  for- 

either  in  heart,  in  intellect,  or  m  cultn-ation.'  _  v          v  *i  •      j*  *    u   1  i.*      S.        *u-« 

-It  is  no?in  those  things,  dear  friend,' said  "?^^^°^-  ^othmg  disturbed  him  more  than 
Goethe,  *nor  is  their  advantage  in  their  birth  or  *"«  perpetual  interference  of  the  police  with 
wealth.  It  lies  in  this :— that  they  have  the  all  freedom  of  action,  even  in  the  most  trivial 
courage  to  be  what  nature  made  them.  There  is  matters,  by  which  Germany  has  so  long  been 
nothing  in  them  distorted,  perverted,  or"  half-and-  harassed — and  from  which  it  is  now  breaking 
half."  They  are  complete  men— also,  I  must  al-  loose  with  the  outrageous  boisterous  eager- 
low,  sometimes  complete  fools-but  even  a  fool  ^^  ^f  ^  burstmg  from  the  confinement 
complete  weighs  for  something  m  Nature  s  ^f «  1  ool 
scales. 

"  *  I  only  need  to  look  out  of  the  window  in  our 

We  give  this  passage,  not  merely  for  the  dear  Weimar,  to  know  how  matters  sUnd  with  us. 

gratification  of  our  national  vanity,  for  we  When,  lately,  the  snow  was  l}'ing  on  the  ground, 

are  by  no  means  sure  the  tribute,  such  as  it  ^^^  ^y  neighbor's  children  wanted  to  try  tlieir 

is,  is  deserved  ;  and  if  it  were,  we  must  own  I'^^^^  «1^^?^"  ^°  ^^  «^^^^'  a  policeman  was  sure 

we  ourselves  regard  a  certain  kind  of  becom-  ^Z  "'''^*'  ,r  \f  P^^™"''''  ^.^^'''  ^^'T"'-  ^'"•'^ 

T^       .^     o    **«!.«  !«•"  i^tuv*  VI  uv^vv/iii  things  to  flight.     Now,  when  the  sun  of  Fpnng  is 

mg   sheepishness   as  more  appropriate  and  drawing  them  from  their  houses,  and  they  like  to 

agreeable  in  the  age  of  seventeen,  thtin  this  come  and  play  before  the  doors  with  their  fellows, 

self-satisfied  and  confident  manner,  wliich  ap-  they  always  seem  under  some  constraint — as  if 

pears   to   have  been  so  captivating  to  the  thoy  were  half  afraid,  and  watching  for  the  ap- 

young  ladies  of  Weimar.     But  the  character-  P'^ch  of  the  police  potentate.    A  boy  can't  so 

istics  described  are  unquestionably  those  of  a  ''^"^^^  *"  .«^"P'  or  whoop,  or  crack  his  whip,  with- 

«i«eo   ««/?  4^  «  «»^«*  1^*^«<    «,«  ♦i,:«u   ^f  «  out  a  policeman  jumping  up  to  forbid  It.     With  us 

class,  and  to  a  great  extent  we  think,  of  a  everything  is  directed  to  the  eariiest  possible 

certain  rank  in  society,  whether  exclusively  taming  of  youth,  and  driving  out  of  them  all  wild 

of  our  own  country  or  not.     There  is  also  nature  and  originality,  so  that  at  last  notliing  is 

something  eminently  characteristic  of  Goethe  left  but  the  Philister.* " 
himself  in  these  remarks.     He  rejoiced  in 

every  manifestation  of  nature,  from  the  high-  In  contrast  with  this  timid,  ser^ule  inoffen- 

est  to  the  lowest,  in  "  the  heavens,  and  the  siveiiess  of  character,  always  and  everywhere 

earth,  and  the  waters  that  arc  under  the  the  cherished  ideal  of  despotism,  whether  of 

earth ;"  light  and  colors,  and  the  manifold  a  family  or  of  a  nation,  the  robust  freedom 

phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  rocks,  and  of  the  yoimg  Enghshman  must  have  been 

mountains,  and  valleys  ;  and  what  the  earth  doubtless  welcome. 

hides  in  her  bosom,  and  the  races  of  plants  It  is  well  known  that  Goethe's  profound 
and  animals  that  people  its  surface ;  the  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  trnn({uil]ity 
world  of  art,  and  the  still  more  complex  and  and  order,  and  his  apparent  indifference  to 
various  one  of  the  human  heart — in  all  he  many  of  the  political  events  of  his  time,  have 
was  at  home,  and  the  smallest  object  had  in-  frequently  brought  on  him  the  charge  of 
terest  in  his  eyes  if  it  were  only  genuine  and  being  a  friend  of  despotism,  and  not  always 
true ;  but  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  im-  without  semblance  of  justice.  It  is  right, 
patient  of  all  that  was  false  and  factitious,  or  therefore,  to  hear  what  he  says  in  his  own 
constrained,  and  not  perfect  of  its  kind,  justification. 
"  IiA'en  a  complete  fool,"  he  says,  "  is  some- 
thing ;"  and  it  is  often  hard  to  avoid  the  in-  "  *  People  have  been  pleased  not  to  see  me  as  I 
ference,  that   he  really  preferred  folly,  or  am,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  what  might 

even  vice  that  was  genuine  and  spontaneous,  ^^""^  «^^^*^  ""?  \"iy  ^''"^  ^'^^V    Schiller,  on 

.        •  .        iL'i      _.       riji"  the  contrary,  who,  between  ourselves,  was  much 

to   virtue    laboriously   manufactured    from  ^ore  of  an  aristocrat  than  I,  but  who  considered 

which,  indeed,  nothmg  can  grow,  while  vice  ^ore  what  he  said,  has  had  the  remarkable  good 

is  often  the  result  of  a  force  misdirected,  but  fortune  to  Iw  counte«l  as  a  friend  of  the  people.  I 

capable   of  a  different  application.     In  all  do  not  grudge  it  to  him,  however,  and  1  console 
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my8clf  with  the  tbougflit,  that  othere  before  me 
hiive  not  been  more  fortunate. 

"  *  I  coulil  not,  indeed,  be  a  friend  to  the  French 
Revolution,  for  its  horrors  were  txx)  near  to  mo, 
and  revolted  me  daily  and  hourly,  whilst  its 
beneficent  con-jcquencca  were  not  tficn  to  be  per- 
ceived. 1  could  not,  either,  be  indifiereut,  wnen 
the  attem[)t  was  made  to  bring  about,  in  un  arti- 
ficial miinner,  in  Germany,  scenes  similar  to 
tliosc  which  in  France  had  been  the  consequence 
of  a  great  necessity.  But  I  was  just  as  little  the 
friend  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  I  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  every  great  revolution  is  the  fault  of 
the  government,  not  of  the  people. 

"*  Because,  however,  I  hated  revolutions,  I 
have  been  called  a  friend  to  the  existing  »tate  of 
tliin^rs — consen'ative  {Freund  des  BeMicudcn.) 
If  all  that  existed  were  good  and  just  I  should 
have  nothing  to  say  against  this.  But  sinc^,  by 
the  side  of  much  that  is  good,  there  exists  also 
much  that  is  bad,  imperfect,  and  unjust,  a  friend 
of  whatever  exists  is  often  a  friend  of  the  per- 
nicious and  the  obsolete.  Time  is  in  perpetual 
progres!? — and  human  affairs  take,  every  fifty 
years,  another  form ;  so  that  an  institution  that 
may  be  |)erfection  in  the  year  1800,  will  become 
an  abuse  in  1850. 

" '  Again,  nothing  is  good  for  a  nation  but  what 
proceeds  from  its  innermost  kernel,  from  its  own 
internal  wants,  without  imitation  of  any  other; 
for  what  to  a  people,  at  a  certain  stage  of  culture, 
may  a  fiord  beneticent  nourishment,  may  act  on 
another  as  a  poison.  All  attempts  to  introduce 
any  foreign  innovation — for  which  the  necessity 
does  not  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  tiie  nation  itself— 
are  a  follv,  and  all  such  intended  revolutions  re- 
main  without  result.  They  are  withmit  Otni,  who 
holds  hijnseJf  almf  from  any  such  botching. 
Whenever  a  real  necessity  for  any  great  reform 
exists,  (lotl  goes  with  it,  and  it  succeeds.  lie  was 
visibly  witii  Christ  and  his  aiiostles  and  their  tir.<t 
disci()les  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  love  was  a  want,  a  necessity,  for  all  nations : 
he  was  just  as  visible  willi  Luther,  for  the  puri- 
fication of  that  doctrine,  disfigured  by  priestcraft, 
was  equally  necessary.  Neither  of  the  above 
named  great  powers  could  bo  called  friends  of  the 
exisliufT,  far  more  were  both  deeply  penetnitcd 
with  the  necessity  of  clearing  out  the  old  leaven, 
that  what  was  defective,  untrue,  and  unjust, 
could  not  be  suffered  to  continue. '  " 

On  another  occasion  ho  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  conversation  turned  upon  French 
hterature,  and  upon  the  ultra-romantic  ten- 
dencies of  several  writers  of  considerable 
talents.  (Joethe  %vas  of  opinion,  that  the 
poetical  revolution  then  going  on,  though  it 
might  be  prejudicial  to  individuals,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable  to  lit^Tature  it- 
self. 

"*ln  no  revolution,'  said  he,  *are  extremes  to 
be  avoided.  In  the  l)eginning,  nothing  further  is 
generally  contemphited  than  the  getting  rid  of 
some  abuses ;  but  before  people  know  where  they 


are,  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  horror 
and  bloodshed.  The  French,  In  their  present 
literary  movement^  intended  nothing  further  than  to 
obtain  a  freer  form ;  but  they  do  not  now  stop  at 
that,  but  along  with  the  form  reject  also  tlio  mat- 
ter. Tho  representation  of  noble  deeds  and  noble 
characters,  begins  to  be  thought  tedious ;  and 
variety  is  sought  in  the  exhibition  of  depravity. 
In  place  of  the  beautiful  fictions  of  heathen 
myiiiology,  come  devils,  witches,  and  vampires ; 
and  the  heroes  of  former  ages  have  to  give  place 
to  cheats  and  galley-slaves.  That  is  piquant  that 
produces  an  enect ;  and  after  the  public  has  been 
accustomed  to  these  highly-spiced  ingredients,  it 
desires  continually  more  and  stronger  stimulants. 

''  *  A  young  writer  who  wishes  to  succeed,  and 
is  not  strong  enough  to  choose  his  own  path, 
must  accomodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  day, 
and,  if  possible,  outdo  all  his  predecessors  in 
scenes  of  horror.  In  this  striving  after  effect, 
every  profound  study,  and  every  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  man  from  within,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done 
to  tho  man ;  but  literature  in  general  will  gain 
by  the  direction  it  is  now  taking.*  *  How.'  said  I, 
'  can  a  movement,  which  destroys  individual  talent, 
be  favorable  to  literature  in  general  7' 

^  *  The  extremes  and  excesses  to  which  I  have 
alluded,'  replied  Goethe,  •  will  gradually  disap- 
pear, but  the  great  advantage  will  remain,  that, 
tesides  a  freer  form,  a  richer  and  more  various 
matter  will  have  been  obtained ;  and  no  object  in 
the  wide  extent  of  life  and  the  world  will  be  re- 
jected any  more  as  unpoetical.  I  compare  the 
present  literary  epoch  to  the  crisis  of  a  violent 
fever — a  condition  not  in  itself  good  or  desirable, 
but  which  is  followed  by  an  improved  state  of 
health.  The  extravagances  which  at  present 
fonn  the  whole  contents  of  a  poetical  work  will 
hereafter  only  enter  as  an  occasional  ingredient ; 
and  the  pure  and  the  noble,  banished  for  tho  mo- 
ment, will  be  sought  for  again  with  so  much  the 
greater  eagerness. ' " 

They  then  talked  of  Berenger,  and  Ecker- 
mann  gave  the  preference  to  his  love-songs 
over  his  political  poems. 

"  *  That  is  because  the  political  poems  are  not 
written  for  you,'  said  Goethe,  '  Ask  a  French- 
man, and  lie  will  tell  you  what  they  are  worth. 
A  nolitical  poem  is,  in  tho  most  favorable  cases, 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  a  certain  na- 
tion, and,  in  most,  only  of  a  certain  party.  A  cir- 
cumstance favorable  to  Berenger  was,  that  as 
Paris  is  France,  all  the  important  interests  of  his 
country  are  concentrated  in  the  capital,  and  find 
tliere  their  echo.  In  most  of  his  political  songs, 
therefore,  lie  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
organ  of  a  party,  but  rather  of  the  whole  people. 
VViih  us,  in  Germany,  that  would  not  be  possible. 
Wo  have  no  city — not  even  a  country  of  which 
we  could  say,  this  is  Germany.  Should  we  ask 
in  Vienna,  we  should  be  told 'this  is  Austria  ;  in 
Beriin,  this  is  Prussia  Sixteen  years  ago,  in- 
deed, when  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  French, 
Germany  was  everywhere,  and  a  politictil  poet 
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might  have  prodaced  some  effect ;  but  he  was  not 
wanted.  A  univenal  feeling  of  the  disgrace  we 
had  suffered,  and  of  the  necessity  for  an  effort, 
had  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  the  ethereal 
fire  which  the  poet  might  have  kindled  was  burn- 
ing in  every  neart;  but  I  will  not  deny  that 
Amdt,  Korner  and  Ruckert  did  something/ 

"  *  You  have  been  reproached,'  said  1,  rather 
thoughtlessly,  *  with  not  having  taking  up  arms 
at  that  epoch ;  or,  at  all  events,  taken  your  part 
in  the  movement  as  a  poet' 

**  *  Let  us  drop  that  subject,  my  good  friend,' 
replied  Goethe.  '  It  is  an  absurd  world  which 
does  not  know  wliat  it  wants.  How  could  I  take 
up  arms  without  feeling  any  hatred ;  and  how 
could  I  hate  at  my  ae^e  7  Had  that  period  found 
me  a  lad  of  twenty,  I  should  certainly  not  have 
been  the  last ;  but  remember,  I  was  already  turned 
of  sixty.  We  cannot  all  serve  our  country  in  the 
same  way ;  but  let  every  one  do  his  best,  ac- 
cording to  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  him.  I 
have  worked  hard  enough  for  half  a. century,  and 
I  ma^  say  that,  in  those  things  which  Nature  has 
appomted  me  to  work  at,  I  have  allowed  myself  no 
rest,  day  or  night,  bat  have  toiled  and  striven  with- 
out ceasing,  whenever  and  wherever  I  could.  If 
every  one  can  say  the  same,  it  will  be  well  for  us  all.' 

**  *  At  bottom,'  said  I,  endeavoring  to  make 
amends,  *that  reproach  should  not  annoy  you. 
For  what  does  it  mean  more  than  that  the  world's 
opinion  of  you  is  so  great,  that  they  require  of 
bim  who  has  done  so  much  for  their  culture  noth- 
ing less  than  all  7* 

"  *  I  don't  know,'  said  Groethe ;  '  there  is  more 
malace  against  me  in  those  sayings  than  you  im- 
agine, it  is  a  new  form  of  the  same  old  hatred 
that  has  pursued  me  for  years,  and  is  ever  seeking 
for  a  vulnerable  point.  I  have  long  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  many,  and  tbey  would  gladly  be 
rid  of  me.  As  they  can  find  nothing  against  my 
talents,  they  attack  my  character.  I  am  proud, 
•elfish,  envious ;  of  young  talent — sunk  in  sensual 
indulgence — no  Christian— and  now,  forsooth, 
without  any  attachment  to  my  country,  or  my 
dear  fellow-countrymen.  You  have  known  me 
for  years,  and  can  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
all  this.  As  for  sitting  quietly  in  my  room  and 
writing  fierce  war-songs — that  was  not  my  way. 
Lying  at  night  by  a  bivouac  fire,  when  one  can 
hear  the  neighing  of  the  enemy's  horse — then,  in- 
deed, one  might  write  warlike  songs;  but  that 
was  not  the  life  for  me,  but  for  Theodore  Korner. 
His  martial  songs  suit  him  admirably.  1  am  not 
of  a  warlike  disposition ;  and  bad  I  assumed  it,  it 
must  have  been  a  mere  task,  which  would  have 
tat  very  ill  on  me. 

•*  *  There  has  been  no  affectation  in  my  poetry. 
I  have  not  talked  and  made  verses  about  what  I 
have  not  known  and  lived  through.  How  could  I 
write  poems  of  hate,  when  1  felt  no  hatred  7 
Between  ourselves,  I  did  not  hate  even  the  French, 
though  I  was  heartily  glad  when  we  were  free  of 
them.  How  could  [,  to  whom  culture  and  barba- 
rism alone  are  things  of  consequence,  bate  a 
nation  which  is  one  of  the  most  cultivated  in 
Europe — and  to  which  I  am  myself  indebted  for 
tO  great  a  part  of  my  own  culture  7' 

yoL.zyL  NO.  iv.  so 


"  Our  conversation  soon  turned  on  other  matters, 
and  Goethe  requested  me  to  tell  him  my  notion  of 
the  Saint-Simonians. 

" '  The  chief  principle  of  their  doctrines,'  I 
replied, '  appears  to  be  this — that  every  one  shall 
labor  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  his  own  happiness.' 

"  *  I  thought,'  rejoined  Groethe,  *  that  every  one 
should  begin  at  home,  and  first  of  all  work  out 
his  own  Imppiness,  from  which  finally  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  would  infallibly  result.  For 
the  rest,  that  doctrine  seems  to  me  throughout 
unpractical  and  impracticable.  It  contradicts  all 
nature,  all  experience,  and  the  whole  course  of 
things,  for  centuries.  If  every  one  will  but  do  hi^ 
duty  as  an  individual,  and  will  but  be  courageous 
ana  sufficient  in  the  sphere  of  his  immediate 
calling,  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  weal  of  the 
whole.  In  my  vocation  of  author  f  have  never 
asked,  "  What  is  it  the  great  mass  wishes,  and 
how  can  1  be  useful  to  the  whole  7"  but  my 
endeavor,  and  my  only  endeavor  has  been  this — 
to  make  myself  wiser  and  better,  to  increase  the 
worth  of  my  own  personality ;  and  then  always  to 
express  only  what  I  recognized  to  be  good  and 
true.  My  work  indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  it, 
has  been  effective  and  useful  in  a  great  circle ; 
but  such  was  not  my  aim,  it  was  merely  a  neces- 
sary consequence — one  which  takes  place  in  all 
activity  whatsoever.  If,  as  a  writer,  I  had  kept 
in  view  the  wants  of  the  mob,  and  sought  to 
appease  them,  I  should  have  betaken  myself  to 
story-telling,  and  made  sport  of  them,  like  KoCze- 
bue  of  blessed  memory ! 

"  *  That  admits  of  no  question,'  I  replied. 
There  is,  however,  besides  the  happiness  which  I 
enjoy  as  a  private  individual,  one  which  arises 
from  my  existence  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of 
a  great  community.  If,  now,  the  attainment  of 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  by  an  entire  nation 
be  not  made  a  principle  of  action,  on  wliat  basis 
is  legislation  to  erect  itself  7' 

"  *  If  that  be  your  meaning,'  rejoined  Croethe, 
*  1  have  indeed  no  objection  to  urge.  In  such 
cases,  however,  none  but  a  very  select  few  could 
make  use  of  your  principle.  It  would  be  a  re- 
cipe for  princes  and  lawgivers  solely,  although 
even  in  that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  laws  should 
strive  rather  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evil,  than  pre- 
tend to  introduce  universal  happiness.' 

"  *  Both  these  things,'  I  replied,  '  would  in  the 
long  run  coincide.  Bad  roads,  for  example*  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  a  great  evil ;  now  if  the  ruler 
makes  good  roads  tlirough  his  state,  even  to  the 
humblest  villages,  he  has  not  merely  destroyed  a 
great  evil,  he  has  conferred  on  his  people  a  great 
bleesiug.  Further,  a  tardy  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  a  great  misfortune ;  now  if  the  ruler,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  public  and  oral  legal  procedure, 
bestows  on  his  people  a  speedy  one,  not  merely  is 
a  great  evil  subdued,  but  a  great  blessing  it  intro- 
duced.'— *  I  could  sing  you  many  a  song  to  this 
tune,'  interrupted  Groethe.  '  But  we  will  agree  to 
leave  some  evils  unindicated,  in  order  that  man- 
kind may  still  possess  something  on  which  to 
exercise  their  power.  My  main  doctrine  is  briefly 
this :  Let  the  father  care  for  his  house,  the  aitisan 
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for  hia  cnslomers,  the  priest  for  mulaal  lore,  ami 
let  the  police  not  diiturb  oar  joy.'  " 

The  mentinn  of  Dumont  tnrned  the  coa- 
vorantion  to  his  rclalion  to  Benthnm,  od 
vhich  Ooclhc  thus  expressed  himself: 

"  '  It  is  to  me  an  intcrcsling  problem  how  ao 
eensible,  eo  practical  a  cnnn  as  Dumoiit,  can  Le  th» 
true  worshipper  and  pupil  of  thai  an  Benlkam  .''* 
"  ■  Senlbam,'  I  replied, '  is  in  a  certain  deeree  to 
be  looked  upon  as  twopcrsons.  I  diatinemih  be- 
tB'ecn  Bsntham  the  genius,  who  evolved  the 
principles  which  Dumont  lias  preserved  from 
oblivion,  and  Bentham  the  man  of  paasion,  who,. 
in  his  exaggerated  love  of  utility,  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  doctrine,  and  thereby  ran 
into  radiualiAm,  both  in  politics  and  religion. 

"  *  But  that,'  rejoined  Uoelhc, '  is  precisely  a  new 
problem  to  me— namely,  bow  an  old  man  can 
dose  the  course  of  a  long  life  by  remalninga  rad- 
ical in  bis  last  days.' 

**  I  tried  to  explajn  this  coDtradiction  by  remark- 
ing that  Bentham.  in  the  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrine  and  system  of  legislation, 
and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  introducing  it  into 
England  without  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
raling  eyetem,  had  been  carried  away  by  his 
pasEioneie  zeal,  the  more  ennily  that  lie  came  little 
into  contact  with  the  world,  and  could  not  e 
rately  measure  the  danger  of  a  violent  oven 

"  '  Dumont  on  the  contrary,'  I  continued,  'wlio 
lias  less  passion  and  more  ciesmcas,  has  never 
approved  of  Bentham's  fanaticism,  and  is  very  far 
from  fulling  into  a  similar  error.  He  has,  besides 
this,  had  the  privilege  of  applying  Bentham's 
principles  in  a  country  which,  in  consequence  of 
political  changes,  w&g  at  that  time  in  a  cert&in 
measure  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  one,  namely,  in 
Geneva,  where  moreover  evcrytliing  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  a  happy  result  exhibiteil  the  worth 
of  the  principle.' 

"  '  Dumont,'  said  Goethe,  ■  is  a  moderate  liberal, 
u  all  BGnsiblc  people  are  and  ought  to  be,  and  as 
I  myself  not  oalvam,  but  as  such  have  endeavored 
to  work  througn  the  course  of  a  long  life.  The 
true  liberal,'  he  continued,  'seeks  to  effect  as 
much  good  as  he  can  wllli  the  means  actually 
at  his  disposal,  but  ho  is  diary  of  destroying 
niischiefri,  nflen  inevitable,  by  tire  and  sword.  He 
labors  by  prudent  progression  gradually  to  expel 
tlte  disease  of  the  commonweahli,  ivithout  destroy- 
ing by  violent  expedients  tntich  tJiat  is  excellent 
•long  with  Uiem.  In  ihis  world,  aluays  one  of 
iDiperfeciions,  he  is  content  with  the  good,  until 
lime  and  circumstances  are  favorable  for  hia 
atlainmeni  of  the  betler,'  " 


Speaking  of  the  natural 


and  ( 


*  Our  readers  trill  {vobably  be  astMushed,  and 
even  ibockeil  by  the  epitliet,  hut  we  cannot  help  it. 
lius  it  standi  Kritteu.  The  word  narr  cannot,  that 
we  are  aware  of^  be  translated  otherwise  than  by 
•implcton,  fool  or  ass.  Among  these  they  must 
takv  thnrchoicft 
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the  petty  jealousy  with  which  Bcien^6c  men 
will  frequently  dispute  with  each  other  the 
priory  of  a  iliscoTery — 
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by  my  scientific  studies.  The  acqniation  has, 
indeed,  cost  me  mnch  trouble  and  annoyance ;  but 
I  rejoice  in  it  nevertheless.' 

"  '  It  appears,'  said  I. '  that  the  effOtism  of  mon 
is  especially  awakened  in  the  pnranit  of  science ; 
and  when  that  is  once  pnt  in  action,  all  the  defects 
of  a  character  usually  make  their  appearance.* 

"  '  The  questions  of  science,'  rephed  Goethe, 
'  are  frequently  questions  of  existence.  A  single 
discovery  may  make  a  man  famous,  and  lay  U)e 
foundation  of  his  social  position.  This  is  often 
the  occasion  of  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  with 
which  scientific'  men  watch  over  each  other.  In 
(he  region  of  fsstlictics,  ofienses  of  this  soit  are 
more  easily  pardoned.  Thoughts  are  more  or  less 
the  property  of  all  men ;  aniTall  depends  on  the 
treatment  and  carrying  ont  of  them,  so  that  there 
is  less  room  for  envy,  A  sinf^le  thought  may 
serve  as  matter  Ibr  a  hundred  epigrams  ;  and  we 
ask  only  which  poet  has  embodied  it  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  efifectivo  manner.  In  matters  of 
science,  on  the  contrary,  the  Erst  thought  i*  all ; 
there  is  little  that  is  universal  or  subjective  in 
these  things ;  but  the  particular  manifestations  of 
the  laws  of  Nature  lie  dumb,  rigid  and  sphinx-like 
before  us.  Every  new  observation  of  a  pbeiwm- 
enon  is  a  discovery — every  discovery  a  property; 
and  the  mmncnt  property  is  touched,  man  with 
his  passions  stands  before  you.  It  happens,  how- 
over,  that  what  is  merely  learned  traditionally  arid 
in  academies,  is  also  regarded  as  property,  and 
then  should  any  one  appear  who  brings  witli  him 
anything  new — anything  that  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  creed  that  we  have  for  years  been 
repeating  and  teacliing  to  others — all  our  passions 
are  up  in  arms,  and  we  endeavor,  by  every  method 
to  suppress  him.  We  struggle  as  long  as  we 
can — pretend  not  to  hear  him,  or  not  to  understand 
him,  and  speak  of  him  in  a  depreciating  manner; 
BO  many  obstacles  has  a  now  truth  to  encounter, 
before  it  can  make  its  way,'  " 

Soon  after,  he  recurs  again  to  the  accusation 
of  having  been  an  admirer  of  arbitraty  power, 
Emd  an  enemy  of  the  popular  cause, 

"  '  I  know  not,'  said  Goethe,  'what  sin  against 
the  people  I  have  committed,  that  I  should  be 
accused  of  being  no  friend  to  them.  lam,  indeed, 
no  lover  of  revolutiooary  mobs — piactiaiog  incen- 
diarism, robbery,  and  murder;  who,  behind  the 
mask  of  tiia  public  wea!,  have  none  hut  objects  of 
the  lowest  peliishneHs  in  view.  Of  such  a  people 
as  this  I  am  no  more  a  friend  than  1  am  of  Louis 
XV.  I  hate  all  violent  overthrows  ;  for  they  de- 
stroy oa  much  Kood  as  they  effect.  I  hale  those 
who  execute  them,  ss  well  as  thoao  who  rive 
use  for  them ;  but  am  I,  for  that  reason,  no  fneud 
the  people  7  Can  any  right-minded  man  think 
otherwise  on  this  pmnt  t 
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**  •  You  know  how  I  rejoice  at  every  improve- 
ment which  the  futore  promises ;  but,  as  1  have 
said,  everything  violent  and  sudden  is  hateful  to 
to  me ;  for  it  is  not  according  to  nature. 

'*  *  J  love  plants — J  love  the  rose,  as  the  most 
perfect  flower  that  our  German  climate  can  produce; 
but  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  require  my  ^|arden  to 
provide  me  with  them  at  the  end  of  Apni.  I  am 
content  if  I  then  find  the  first^een  buds — if,  from 
week  to  week,  I  can  see  the  leaves,  one  after 
another,  unfolding  themselves ;  and  rejoice  when, 
at  the  end  of  June,  the  rose  unfolds  itself  in  all 
its  glory  and  fragrance.  If  any  one  has  not 
patience  to  wait  for  this,  let  him  go  to  the  fore* 
ing-hoase. 

^  *  I  have  been  reproached  with  being  a  ser- 
vant of  princes.  Do  I  then  serve  a  tyrant  or 
a  despot?  Do  I  serve  one  who  lives  for  his 
own  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  his  subjects  7  Such 
princes  and  such  times  lio,  thank  God,  far  behind 
us !  For  half  a  century  I  have  been  stronglv  and 
intimatelv  attached  to  the  Grand  Doke ;  for  half  a 
century  1  have  worked  and  striven  with  him — but 
I  should  speak  fklsely  if  I  said  I  knew  of  a  single 
day  daring  that  period  in  which  the  Duke  has  had 
no  thought  tending  to  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  people. 
What  does  he  get  personally  by  his  princelv  rank 
but  a  weight  of  care  and  trouble  7  Is  his  habita- 
tion, his  dress,  his  table  better  appointed  than  that 
of  many  a  private  man  7  There  are  merchants 
enough  in  our  great  trading  cities  who  expend 
more  upon  their  kitchen  and  cellar  tlian  ever  he 
did.  We  shall  celebrate  this  autumn  the  day  on 
which  the  Grand  Duke  will  have  ruled  and 
reigned  for  fifty  years.  But  when  we  consider 
this  reign,  what 'has  it  been  other  than  a  fifty 
years'  service  7  A  service  for  the  atUiinment  of 
^reat  objects — for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  If, 
then,  I  must  needs  be  a  servant  of  princes,  it  is  at 
least  a  consolation  that  I  am  tlie  servant  of  one 
who  is  himself  a  servant  of  humanity.'  " 

In  all  this  we  douht  not  Goethe  was  per- 
fectly sincere.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  foil,  still  less  that  he  would  have 
stooped  to  profess,  without  feeling  this  at< 
tachment  to  a  sovereign  who  did  not  possess, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  virtues  and  excel- 
lences described ;  but  would  he  have  felt  the 
same  attachment  and  veneration  for  these 
virtues  and  excellences,  had  they  been  man- 
ifested in  a  humbler  sphere  ?  It  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  to  his 
mtense  susceptibility  to  the  beautiful,  that 
they  should  attract  him  more  powerfully 
when  thus  set  in  the  imposing  environments 
of  princely  rank ;  it  belonged,  too,  to  what 
we  cannot  but  think  a  somewhat  effeminate 
shrinking  from  all  that  was  painful,  that  he 
should  seek  for  the  objects  of  his  admiration 
rather  on  the  gUttering  summits,  than  in  the 
dark  and  rugged  highways  of  life. 

Of  the  low  senrihty  that  attaches  itself  to 


the  great  for  the  sake  of  the  selfish  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  from  them,  he  was 
wholy  incapable ;  but  to  virtue,  tranquilUty, 
unfolding  itself  in  the  freedom  and  power  of 
a  high  station,  he  had  more  affinity  than  to 
equal  virtue  struggling  with  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

He  did  not  "  despise  poor  folk,"  but  he 
soared,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  too  lordly  a 
manner  above  them ;  and  cared  little  to  seek 
beneath  the  plain,  or  sometimes  repulsive 
exterior  of  more  humble  life,  for  the  virtues 
that  so  often  "  make  a  sunshine  in  that  shady 
place."  The  following  has  much  interest  at 
the  present  moment. 

**  We  spoke  of  tlie  unity  of  Germany,  and  in 
what  sense  it  was  possible  and  desirable.  '  I 
have  no  fear,'  sakl  Goethe,  '  but  that  Germany 
will  one  day  be  united.  Our  good  roads  and  our 
future  railwa^^s  will  do  their  part ;  but,  befbre  all, 
let  us  be  united  in  love  among  ourselves,  and 
united  agiunst  a  foreign  foe.  Let  German  dollars 
and  grvschen  have  the  same  value  all  over  Ger^ 
many.  Let  my  trunk,  when  I  am  travelling,  pass 
through  the  six-and-thiriy  states  without  being 
opened.  Let  the  passport  of  a  citizen  of  Weimar 
not  be  regfarded  e\*ery  where  else  in  Grermany  as 
that  of  a  foreigner.  Let  there  be  no  more  talk  of 
Inland  and  Outland  among  German  states.  Let 
Germany  be  one  in  her  trade  and  commerce,  in 
her  weights  and  measures,  and  a  hundred  similar 
things  that  I  could  name.' 

'^  ^  But  if,  by  the  unity  of  Germaay,  it  is  meant 
that  it  shall  be  one  great  empire,  with  one  great 
capital-^if  it  be  supposed  that  this  great  capital 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  it  may  do  the  development  of  great  in- 
dividual talent,  that  is  a  great  error.  A  state  haa 
been  compared  to  a  living  body  with  many  limbs ; 
and  in  this  comparison  the  capital  will,  of  course, 
take  the  place  of  the  heart,  from  which  life  and 
well-being  circulates  to  the  nearer  and  more  dis- 
tant members.  But  for  the  members  that  are 
most  distant,  the  stream  of  life  will  flow  with  less 
and  less  vigor. 

"  *  A  clever  Frenchman — I  believe  Dupin— has 
made  a  map  of  the  intellectual  culture  or  France, 
and  marked  the  greater  or  smaller  illumination  of 
the  departments^  with  brighter  or  darker  tints. 
We  fqund  in  those  provinces  situated  at  the  souths 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  capital,  particu- 
lar departments  marked  black,  to  represent  their 
intellectual  condition.  But  would  this  bo  the 
case  if  la  belle  France  had  possessed  not  mm,  but 
ten  centres  of  life  and  light  7  In  what  is  Ger^ 
manv  great  but  in  tlie  admirable  cultivatioB  of  her 
people,  which  has  penetrated  simnUaneoosly  to 
every  part  of  the  country  ?  But  does  not  this  pro^ 
ceed  from  the  numerous  capitals  I  How  would 
it  stand  with  German  culture,  if»  for  centuries 
past,  we  had  no  other  capitals,  than  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  or,  perhaps,  only  one  7 — Nay,  even  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  which  goes, 
hanchin-hand  with  culture^ 
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"  *  Germany  possesses  twenty  nniverskies,  scat- 
tered over  her  territory,  and  above  a  hundred 
public  libraries,  besides  a  proportionately  large 
number  of  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  mu- 
seums of  natural  history;  for  every  prince  has 
endeavored  to  draw  some  of  these  advantages  to 
his  own  territory.  Gymnastic  and  industrial 
schools  we  have  in  superabundance ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  German  village  that  is  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  education.  What  is  the 
position  of  France  in  this  respect  ? 

" '  Again,  we  have  above  seventy  theatres — and 
the  theatre  is  bv  no  means  to  be  despised  as  the 
promoter  of  the  higher  popular  culture.  The  taste 
and  capacity  for  music  and  singing  is  in  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  so  extensively  diffused  as  in  Ger- 
many. Then  think  of  such  cities  as  Dresden, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
and  the  like ;  Siink  of  the  great  elements  of  life, 
which  they  have  in  them ;  of  the  effects  which 
proceed  from  them  to  the  neighboring  provinces, 
— and  ask  yourself  if  they  would  have  oeen  what 
they  are  if  they  had  not  been  the  seats  of  separate 
rulere  ? 

*'*  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  are 
splendid  cities  in  themselves — not  to  calculate 
their  effects  on  the  general  prosperity  of  Grerma- 
ny.    Would  they,  however,  remain  such  if  they 


should  lose  their  sovereignty,  and  be  incorporated 
in  a  great  German  empire  as  provincial  towns  ? 
I  greatly  doubt  it' " 


It  will  be  perceived  that,  though  this  vol- 
ume can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  gleanings  from  a  field  al- 
ready reaped,  it  contains  much  that  we  would 
not  willingly  have  lost ;  and  if  our  readers 
should  feel,  occasionally,  perplexity  or  disap- 
pointment in  some  of  the  poet's  utterances, 
as  here  set  forth,  they  should  recollect  how 
severe  is  the  trial  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
this  perpetual  jotting  down  of  his  most  care- 
less conversation. 

Like  the  saint  of  old,  in  the  door  of  whose 
cell  a  devout  follower  bored  a  hole,  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  him  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  Eckermann 
seems  fully  convincea  that  there  is  nothing  his 
hero  can  say  or  do  which  is  not  worthy  of 
record  as  tendinpr  to  edification.  But  truly 
we  may  say  in  this  instance,  that  ''  even  his 
failing  leans  to  virtue's  side.' 


>> 
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If  other,  thou  know'st  how  truly  I  am  thine 
Bt  ties  of  sympathy  as  well  as  blood — 
Warm  from  my  bosom  in  a  gushing  flood 

My  best  affections  still  to  thee  incline ; 

Taybreast  has  been  to  me  a  holy  shnne 
Where  love  unselfish,  glowing  gratitude, 
With  all  that  makes  us  kind,  or  leaves  us  good. 

In  one  widianging  sentiment  combine. 

I  hold  nauffht  dearer  than  thy  power  to  bless, 
As  o'er  ue  varied  scenas  of  life  I  rove — 

Not  e'en  the  warm  impassionate  caress 
Meeting  or  parting  with  the  maid  I  love : 

A  mothers  love  1  while  I  such  boon  possess, 

I  scarce  would  change  my  state  with  saints  above  I 

n. 

Thy  love  was  like  a  sheltering  tree,  that  grew 
Over  the  stream  that  fed  it ; — thine  embrace 
Was  not  more  warm  when  first  mine  infant  face 

Thou  didst  behold,  than  at  our  last  adieu ; 

Untiring,  eager,  generous,  and  true, 
Thy  tenderness  did  with  my  yeara  keep  pace, 
Seeking  aH  sorrow  from  my  brow  to  chase. 

And  holdmg  truth  and  virtue  up  to  view. 

Thanks  I  grateful  thanks  1 1  have  not  all  deserved, 
I  plead  me  guilty  to  a  wayward  will ; 

Yet  thou  didst  diidle  so  mildly  when  I  swerved, 
That  I  returned  to  love  thee  better  still ; 

Thy  wvning  counsel  has  my  spirit  nerved. 
And  proved  an  antidote  to  many  an  ill 


As  age  accumulates  upon  thy  brow. 
And  all  thine  energies  become  less  warm, 
Securely  rest  on  my  more  vigorous  arm — 

Time  the  protectorship  reverses  now. 

If,  by  GhxTs  blessing,  health  and  strength  allow, 
My  toil  shall  comfort  thee ;  secure  from  harm, 
No  dread  of  want  thy  last  days  shall  alarm. 

Nor  workhouse  insolence  thy  spirit  bow. 

Mother,  though  dim  thine  eye,  yet  many  a  day. 
While  blythe  I  sported,  mdst  thou  toil  for  me, 

Along  no  ^th  of  flowers,  but  a  rude  way 
Beset  with  hardship  and  with  poverty. 

May  I  the  debt  that* s  due  in  put  repay. 
By  feeling  grateful,  and  by  aiding  thee ! 

nr. 

Dost  ask  why  I  have  joined  thy  name  to  song  ? 

Lo  1  how  the  ivy  round  the  oak  entwines  I 

Thus  round  thy  worth  these  transitory  lines 
Enwreathe  themselves,  existence  to  prolong : 
My  muse  now  noteless  'mid  the  busy  throng, 

if  in  her  lay  a  parent's  virtue  shines, 

A  pleasing  theme  unto  her  numbers  joins 
To  warm  the  heart  and  linger  on  the  tongue. 
Though  Fame  pass  by,  a  better  guest,  Content, 

Dwells  ever  with  us,  making  all  serene; 
And  Hope  is  sometimes  to  my  vision  lent, 

That,  after  we  resign  this  earthly  soene, 
These  lines  shall  be  our  humble  monmnent, 

O'er  which  mnembraiioe  ehall  in  frwufaon  lfl» 
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LITERARY  IMPOSTURES  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


In  devoting  this  paper  to  an  examination 
of  the  most  remarkable  literary  forgery  of 
modem  times,  the  writer  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  situaUon  of  some  embarrass- 
ment. The  genius  of  Chatterton  has  found 
80  many  admirers,  and  so  much  has  been 
written  respecting  every  incident  of  his  life, 
that  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, from  the  abundance  of  accessible  ma- 
terial, to  construct  and  condense  a  satisfac- 
tory sketch  of  his  singular  career  and  world- 
fifunous  imposture.  By  the  side  of  the  Row- 
ley poems,  all  other  literary  fabrications 
shrink  into  insignificance ;  and  the  more  at- 
tentively they  are  examined,  the  more  vehe- 
ment will  be  our  feelings  of  admiration  and 
astonishment. 

The  leading  features  of  Chatterton's  life 
may  be  conaensed  into  a  short  compass. 
He  was  born  at  Bristol;  educated  at  the 
Free-school  there ;  apprenticed  to  an  attor- 
ney ;  became  disgusted  with  his  profession ; 
sought  his  fortune  in  London,  and,  after  a 
short  and  miserable  career  as  a  literary 
hack,  died — by  his  own  hand.  It  is  true 
that  this  apparently  uneventful  life  is  full  of 
incidents  pamfully  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ;  and  few  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  human  mind — its 
innate  principles  and  secret  workings — would 
pass  it  by  without  serious  and  solemn  reflec- 
tion. The  precocious  development  of  his  fac- 
ulties imbued  him  in  early  youth  with  the  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  of  manhood.  His  char- 
acter was  full  of  incongruities.  He  was  at 
once  willful,  arrogant,  and  obstinate ;  aimable, 

gentle,  and  affectionate.  From  his  child- 
ood  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  breathed  in 
a  world  of  his  own.  A  brother  apprentice 
hat  related  that  there  was  ''generally  a 
dreariness  in  his  look,  and  a  wildness,  at- 
tended with  a  visible  contempt  for  others ;" 
and  an  old  female  relation,  according  to 
Warton,  has  stated  that ''  he  talked  very  lit- 
tle, was  very  absent  in  company,  and  used 
rery  often  to  walk  by  the  river-side,  talking 
to  himself,  and  flourishing  his  arms  about.    } 


Some  of  his  biographers  have  not  hesitated 
to  affirm  that  there  was  the  taint  of  insanity 
in  his  constitution;  thus,  as  Mr.  Southev 
remarks,  "  affording  a  key  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  life,  and  the  deplorable  rashness 
of  his  death." 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Chatterton  was 
but  seventeen  years  and  ten  months  old. 
But  what  were  the  results  of  this  short  life  ? 
He  had  not  only  produced  a  collection  of 
poems,  which  exhibit  a  ripeness  of  fancy  and 
a  warmth  of  imagination  far  beyond  any 
effort  of  the  frigid  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
by  a  skillfully  executed  fraud  had  given  rise 
to  a  controversy  in  which  the  keenest  intel- 
lects eagerly  engaged.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  depth  and  variety  of  antiquarian 
information  and  research  displayed  m  this 
memorable  dispute-r-by  Warton  and  Malone 
especially  on  one  side,  and  Jacob  Bryant  on 
the  other — were  entirely  thrown  away.  If 
the  exhibition  of  learning  and  the  zeal  of  the 
combatants  appear  disproportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  admitted  that  the  Rowley  contro- 
versy roused  for  a  time  the  dormant  spirit  of 
literary  inquiry,  and  facihlated  the  introduc- 
tion of  stricter  canons  of  criticism,  and  more 
rigid  principles  of  analysis. 

Chatterton's  Jirai  forgery,  although  of  the 
nature  of  an  innocent  hoax — a  mere  school- 
boy's trick — is  deserving  of  some  little  at- 
tention, as  illustrating  m  a  striking  manner 
not  merely  his  profound  skill  in  the  art  of 
deception,  but  his  ready  insight  into  human 
character,  and  quick  perception  of  individual 
weaknesses  and  peculiarities.  A  pewterer 
of  Bristol,  named  Burgum,  had  taken  some 
notice  of  him,  and,  whilst  treating  him  as  a 
mere  boy,  had  encouraged  a  degree  of  inti- 
macy which  gave  Chatterton  an  opportunity 
of  practising  on  hb  credulity.  He  soon  found 
that  Burgum  was  a  vain  man,  and  just  the 
person  to  be  tickled  and  inflated  with  the 
pride  of  ancestry ;  so  he  set  to  work  and  de- 
duced his  pedigree  from  one  of  the  compan- 
ioiis  of  the  Conqueror.     From  document 
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which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  in 
the  muniment  room  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe,  he  compiled  a  history  of  the 
"De  Bergham"  family;  and  furthermore 
produced  a  poem,  entitled  **  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Cnyffhte/'  written  by  one  John  De 
Bergham,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  Chattcrton  had  suspected,  the 
worthy  pewterer  was  too  well  pleased  to 
permit  himself  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  which  conferred  on  him  such 
an  amount  of  ancestral  dignity ;  and  thus 
auspiciously  commenced  the  course  of  fraud 
which  ended  in  the  production  of  Rowley. 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  new  bridge  was 
opened  at  Bristol,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  the  same  week  there  appeared  in  Felix 
Farley's  Bristol  Journal  a  curious  account  of 
the  manner  of  opening  the  old  bridge,  pre- 
faced by  the  following  letter : 

"  Mr.  Printer, — The  following  description  of 
the  Mayor's  first  passing  over  the  old  bndge,  ta- 
ken from  an  old  manuscript,  may  not  (at  this 
time)  be  unacceptable  to  the  generality  of  your 
readers.    Yours,  Slc, 

DUNHELMUS  BaiSTQUEHSIS." 

Then  followed,  in  curiously  antique  or- 
thography, a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
procession.  The  communication  was  read 
with  avidity  and  astonishment ;  but  who 
was  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis  ?  Inquiries 
were  made,  the  handwriting  examined  ;  but 
Chatterton  kept  his  secret,  and  remained 
undiscovered.  Emboldened  by  success, 
however,  he  presented  another  paper  for  in- 
sertion, and  was  recognized.  He  was  now 
closely  interrogated  about  the  discovery  of 
the  documents,  and  after  some  little  demur, 
invented  a  tale,  which,  however  plausible, 
was  anything  but  satisfactory. 

A  surgeon  of  Bristol,  named  Barrett — a 
learned  and  painstaking  man — was  at  this 
time  writing  a  history  of  Bristol ;  and  to  this 

Btntleman,  Chatterton  was  introduced  by  a 
r.  Catcott,  the  partner  of  Burgum  the 
pewterer,  as  a  likely  person  to  furnish  some 
information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  the 

Elace.  This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
e  lost;  Chatterton  eagerly  embraced  it, 
and  soon  produced  an  Ancient  Account  of 
Bristol,  by  Turgot  or  Turgotus,  "  translated 
by  T.  Rowley,  out  of  Saxon  into  English." 
This  is  perhaps  the  least  excusable  of  Chat- 
terton's  frauds ;  it  was  falsifying  the  infor- 
mation of  a  really  valuable  work,  and  in- 
juring the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  esti- 
mable man,  to  gratify  an  idle  and  certamly 
not  very  honorable  caprice.    But  we  pass 


the  question  of  morality  by,  to  proceed  with 
our  narrative.  In  December,  1768,  Chatter- 
ton wrote  to  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  to  state 
that  he  "  could  procure  copies  of  several 
ancient  poems,  &c.  written  by  one  Rowley,  a 
priest  in  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV."  The  book- 
seller returned  no  answer ;  and,  after  waiting 
two  months,  Chatterton  wrote  again.  This 
letter — whether  answered  or  not  is  doubtful 
— also  led  to  no  result,  and  some  other  chan- 
nel of  publication  was  sought  for.  Horace 
Walpole  at  this  time  occupied  a  hi^h  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  From  his  private 
printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill  had  issued 
many  remarkable  works,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  taste  was  already  European. 
In  addressing  such  an  august  personage, 
Chatterton  saw  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  his  particular  tastes,  and  assuming  a  most 
respectful  deference.  He  accordingly  for- 
warded a  paper,  entitled,  <*8|)e  iSt^se  ot 
yesnetfsiie  (n  snglaiilie,  tototen  bj  8.  i&obiUet 
tor  JIUurtve  Canjnflf,''  with  the  accompany- 
ing note : 

M  Sir,— Being  versed  a  little  in  antiquities,  I 
have  met  with  several  curious  manuscripts,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  of  service  to  you,  in 
any  future  edition  of  your  truly  entertaining 
'  Anecdotes  of  Painting.'  In  correcting  the 
mistakes  (if  any)  in  the  notes,  you  will  greatly 
oblige 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Chatterton.'* 

This  short  note,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
another  striking  example  of  Chatterton's 
miraculous  perception  of  character  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Never  was  an 
epistle  more  adroitly  worded.  Walpole, 
who  was  at  once  pleased  with  his  corres- 
pondent, and  evidently  imagined  him  a  very 
different  person  from  the  humble  Bristol  ap- 
prentice, forwarded  a  prompt  and  polite 
reply,  containing,  among  others,  these  com- 
plimentary expressions:  "What  you  have 
already  sent  me  is  valuable  and  full  of  infor- 
mation ;  but,  instead  of  correcting  you,  sir, 
you  are  far  more  able  to  correct  me.  I 
have  not  the  happiness  of  understanding  the 
Saxon  language,  and  without  your  learned 
notes,  should  not  have  been  able  to  compre- 
hend Rowley's  text.'*  So  auspicious  was 
Chatterton's  introduction  to  Walpole  ! 

Believing  that  he  had  at  last  secured  an 
influential  patron  to  present  his  "  discov- 
eries*' to  the  world  of  letters,  he  lost  no  time 
in  forwarding  some  additional  anecdotes  and 
fragments  of  ancient  poetry.    But  his  eager- 
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ness  excited  suspicion.  Walpole  submitted 
the  documents  to  his  friends,  Mason  and 
Gray,  and  took  other  steps  to  ascertain  their 
authenticity.  At  the  same  time  inquiries 
were  instituted  at  Bristol,  and  as  soon  as 
Walpole  had  learned  that  his  correspondent 
was  a  mere  boy,  in  an  humble  station  of  life, 
a  marked  change  took  place  in  his  manner. 
Too  cautious  and  sensitive  to  become  the 
dupe  of  a  lawyer's  apprentice,  he  now  drew 
back,  and  wrote  the  young  enthusiast  an 
edifying  homily  on  the  danger  and  disgrace 
of  forgeries,  and  urged  him  to  stick  to  busi- 
ness, and  relinquish  his  poetical  aspirations. 
This  conduct  in  Walpole  is  not  surprising — 
from  one  so  totally  deficient  in  warmth  of 
heart  and  generosity  of  disposition  what  else 
could  have  been  expected  ? — but  it  does  ex- 
cite resentment  to  find  this  dandy  iitierateur 
— the  author,  be  it  remembered,  of  the 
"  Castle  of  Otranto,"  which  was  said  in  the 
preface  to  have  been  discovered  "in  the 
library  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  printed  at  ifaples,  in 
black  letter,  m  the  year  1529" — thus  insult- 
ingly speaking  of  Chatterton  when  the  won- 
derful enthusiast  was  no  more  :  "  All  the 
house  of  forgery  are  relations ;  and  though  it 
is  just  to  Cnatterton's  memory  to  say,  that 
his  poverty  never  made  him  claim  lundred 
with  the  nchest,  or  more  enriching  branches, 
yet  his  ingenuity  in  counterfeiling  styles, 
and,  I  believe,  hands,  might  easily  have  led 
him  to  those  more  facile  imitations  of  prose, 
promigaory  notes.'*  Chatterton  took  his  re- 
venge on  Walpole,  and  expressed  his  resent- 
ment in  some  spirited  lines,  which  have  been 
published  in  a  recent  memoir.  We  select  a 
few  couplets  as  apropos  to  our  remarks : 

*'  Thou  mayst  call  me  cheat ; 
Sav  didst  thou  never  practice  such  deceit  ? 
Who  wrote  Otranto  ?— But  I  will  not  chide ; 
Scorn  ril  repay  with  scorn,  and  pride  with  pride ; 
Still,  Walpole,  still  thy  prosy  chaiAers  write, 
And  twaddling  letters  to  some  fair  indite, 
Laud  all  above  thee,  fawn  and  cringe  to  those 
Who  for  thy  fame  were  better  friends  than  foes." 

Although,  perhaps,  we  are  not  called  on 
to  arffue  in  these  pages  the  broad  question  of 
morality  involved  in  the  Rowley  forgeries, 
we  cannot  help  making  a  slight  reference  to 
it  in  this  place.  A  short  time  after  Chatter- 
ton's  death,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  mere  vulgar  imjpostor. 
liiere  were  not  wanting  biographers,  like  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Southey's  celebrated  article  in  the  "  Quarter- 
ly," related  "the  history  of  the  Rowley  Pa- 
pers just  as  a  pleader  would  have  told  it  at 


the  Old  Bailey  if  Chatterton  had  been  upon 
trial  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange."  Poster- 
ity, however,  has  passed  a  more  lenient  judff- 
ment — a  judgment  which  is  thus  admirably 
summed  up  by  Thomas  Campbell :  **  The 
Rowlcian  forgery,"  says  this  kind-hearted 
and  excellent  man,  "must  indeed  be  pro- 
nounced improper  by  the  general  law  wnich 
condemns  all  falsifications  of  history  ;  but  it 
deprived  no  man  of  his  fame ;  it  had  no  sac- 
rilegious interference  with  the  memory  of  de- 
parted genius."  The  following  remarks  from 
the  same  source  are  eloquent  and  touching : 
"  When  we  conceive  the  inspired  boy  trans- 
porting himself  in  imagination  back  to  the 
days  of  his  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  his 
ideal  character,  and  giving  to  '  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,*  we  may  for^t 
the  impostor  in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive 
the  falsehood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty 
and  ingenuity."  In  a  more  exaggerated 
strain,  Mr.  William  Howitt,  in  one  of  his 
recent  works,  exclaims,  after  noticing  this 
charge  of  forgery  and  falsification :  "  0  glo- 
rious thieves !  glorious  coiners !  admirable 
impostors!  would  to  God  that  a  thousand 
other  such  would  appear,  again  and  again 
appear,  to  fill  the  hemisphere  of  England 
with  fresh  stars  of  renown  !" 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  forgery,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  poems  them- 
selves. The  first  in  the  collection  is  the 
"Bristowe  tragedie,  or,  the  dethe  of  Syr 
Charies  Bawdin,"  which  Jacob  Bryant 
naively  says  "  is  written  too  much  from  the 
heart  to  be  a  forgery."  It  is  a  simple  and 
touching  ballad,  which  few  who  arc  fond  of 
such  productions  will  read  without  interest, 
and  which  records  the  fate  of  a  zealous  adhe- 
rent of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Bristol  in  the  first  vear  of  tiM 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  Although  it  is  stated 
by  Milles,  a  zealous  champion  for  the  autheiH 
ticity  of  Rowley,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Society,  to  contain  a  greater 
number  of  internal  proofs  of  antiqmtythaa 
any  poem  in  the  collection,  it  is  so  decidedly 
modem  in  style,  tone,  and  sentiment,  that  we 
cannot  help  quoting  a  few  stanzas  divested  of 
then:  antique  orthography. 

**  Soon  as  the  sledge  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Edward  he  might  hear, 
The  brave  Sir  Charies  he  did  stand  up, 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

"  *Thoa  see'st  me,  Edward,  traitor  vile ! 
Exposed  to  infamy ; 
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Bat  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 
I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

***  By  fonl  proceedings,  murder,  blood. 
Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die. 
By  power  not  thine  own. 

**  *  Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 
I  have  been  dead  till  now, 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 
For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

**  *  Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 
Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 
^Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand.' 


^  King  Edward's  soul  mthed  to  his  face ; 
He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 
He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

" '  To  him  that  so  much  dreaded  death 
No  ^astly  terrors  bring. 
B»hoId  the  man !  he  spake  the  truth. 
He's  greater  than  a  King !' 


9> 


The  tragical  interlude  of  "  ^lla"  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Rowley  poems,  and 
the  most  thickly  studded  with  poetical  beau- 
ties. One  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  in  our 
language  is  the  well-known  "  Mynstrelle's 
Songe,"  or  rather  dirge,  of  which  we  tran- 
scribe one  or  two  stanzas,  in  modem  spelling, 
just  to  bring  it  to  our  readers'  minds. 

"  Oh !  sing  unto  my  roundelay. 
Oh  !  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me. 
Dance  no  more  at  holy  day. 
Like  a  running  river  be ; 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 


'*  See  the  white  moon  shines  on  high ; 
Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud ; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud ; 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree." 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
multiply  examples,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting,  in  the  original  orthography,  another 
**  mynstrelle's  songe"  fh)m  the  same  interlude, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  graceful  and 
melodious  versification,  as  for  its  dissimilarity 
to  the  style  of  our  early  poets. 


"As  Elynour  hie  the  green  lesselle*  was  syt- 
tynge. 
As  from  the  sone's  hete  she  harried,! 
She  sayde,  as  herr  whytte  hondes  ^yte  hosen 
was  knyttynge, 
<  Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married !' 

^  <  Mie  husbande,  Lorde   Thomas,  a    forrester 
boulde 

As  ever  clove  pynne,{  or  the  ba8kette4 
Does  no  chery8auncy8§  from  Eljmour  houldc, 

I  have  ytte  as  soon  as  I  aske  ytte. 

**  *  Whann  I  lyved  wyth  my  fadre  yn  merrie  Cloud - 
dell, 
Though  'twas  at  my  liefe||  to  mynde  spyn- 
nynge, 
I  still  wanted  somethynge,  botte  whatte  ne  coulde 
telle, 
Mie  lorde  fadre*8  barbdelF  haulle^    ban  n» 

wynnynge.ft 

"*£che  momynge  I  ryse,  doe  I  sette  mie  may- 
dennes, 
Somme  to  spynn,  somme  to  curdell,^  somme 
bleachynge, 
Gyff  any  new  entered  doe  aske  for  mie  aidens,K 
Thann  swythynne||||  you  fynde  mee  a  teach- 
ynge. 

**  *  Lorde  Walterre,  mie  fadre,  he  loved  me  welle. 
And  nothynge  unto  mee  was  nedeynge, 

Botte  schulde  f  agen  goe  to  merrie  CTload-dell, 
In  sothenirir  'twoulde  be  wythoute  redeynge.'*^ 

*'  Shee  sayde,  and  Lorde  Thomas  came  over  the 
lea, 
As  hee  the  fatte  derkynnesfff  was  chacynge ; 
Shee  putte  uppe  her  knyttynge,  and  to  hym  wente 
snee: 
So  wee  leave  them  both  kyndelieembracynge." 

It  is  stated  by  Warton,  that  in  Durfey's 
''  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,"  or  some  other 
book  of  pills  for  the  same  salutary  purpose, 
he  remembered  an  old  Somersetshire  ballad, 
which  exhibited,  as  he  believed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  same  structure  of  stanza. 

^  Go  find  out  the  Vicar  of  Taunton  Dean, 
And  he'll  tell  you  the  banns  were  ask^d  ; 
A  thumping  fat  capon  he  had  for  his  pains. 
And  1  skewered  her  up  in  a  basket" 

Besides  the  interlude  of  ^Ua,  these  cele- 
brated forgeries  comprise  a  fragment  of 
"  Goddwyn,  a  tragedie,  by  T.  Rowlie ;"  an 
unfinished  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 


♦  Arbor. 

t  Terms  in  archery. 
I  Choice. 
•♦  HalL 

ECurd 
Immediately. 
WiMkun,deiib*- 
nUioa 


Hastened. 

Comforts. 

Hung  round  with  armor. 

Allurements. 

Assistanoe. 

Truth. 

Tecmgdeer. 
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said  to  have  been  written  by  Turgot  the 
monk,  a  Saxon,  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
translated  by  T.  Rowlie  ;  "  The  Parliamente 
of  Sprytes  ;  a  most  merrie  Entyrlude,  bie  T. 
Rowlie  and  J.  Iscamme,"  and  several  shorter 
poems.  This  Thomas  Rowley  was  said  by 
Chatterton  to  have  been  a  priest  of  Saint 
John's,  at  Bristol ;  and,  as  a  prast  specimen 
of  the  Bristol  boy's  inventive  genius,  we  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Rowley's  account 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  William  Canynge : 

"  I  gave  master  Cannings  my  Bristow 
tragedy,  for  which  he  gave  me  in  hands 
twentie  pounds,  and  did  praise  it  more  than 
I  did  thmk  myself  did  deser>-e ;  for  I  can 
say  in  troth,  I  was  never  proud  of  my  verses 
since  I  did  read  master  Chaucer ;  and  uowe 
haveing  nought  to  do,  and  not  wyling  to  be 
y  die,  I  wente  to  the  minster  of  our  Ladie  and 
Saint  Goodwin,  and  then  did  purchase  the 
Saxon  manuscripts,  and  sett  my  self e  diligent- 
lie  to  translate  and  wordc  it  in  English  metre, 
which  in  one  year  I  performed,  and  styled  it 
the  Battle  of  Hastings ;  master  William  did 
bargyin  for  one  manuscript,  and  John  Pel- 
ham,  an  Esquire  of  Ashley  for  another. 
Master  William  did  praise  it  muckle  greatly. 
....  He  gave  me  20  markes,  and  I  did  goe 
to  Ashley,  to  master  Pelham,  to  be  payd  of 
him  for  the  other  one  I  left  with  him.  But 
his  ladie  being  of  the  family  of  the  Fiscamps, 
of  whom  some  things  are  said,  he  told  me  he 
had  burnt  it,  and  would  have  me  burnt  if  I 
did  not  avaunt.  Dureing  this  dinn  his  wife 
did  come  out,  and  made  a  dinn,  to  speak  by 
a  figure,  would  have  oversounded  the  bells 
of  our  Ladie  of  the  Cliffe ;  I  was  fain  content 
to  get  away  in  a  safe  skin." 

Althougfk  the  history  of  the  Rowley  con- 
troversy has  now  lost  much  of  its  interest, 
we  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a 
brief  reference  to  the  most  celebrated  com- 
batants and  their  prominent  arguments.  Of 
the  authenticity  of  Rowley,  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  champion  was  the  learned 
Jacob  Bryant.  Some  of  his  arguments, 
backed  as  they  were  by  the  authority  of  his 
potent  name,  appeared  at  the  time  unanswer- 
able. For  instance,  of  Chatterton's  explana- 
tions of  the  obsolete  words  in  Rowley,  he 
thus  speaks : 

**  The  transcriber  has  given  some  notes  in 
order  to  explain  words  of  this  nature.  But 
he  is  often  very  unfortunate  in  his  solutions. 
He  mistakes  the  sense  grossly;  and  the 
words  have  often  far  more  force  and  signifi- 
cance than  he  is  aware  of.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been  the 
author."    And  he  thus  amiuingly  illaatratet 


his  position :  "  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certainty, 
if  a  person  in  any  such  composition  has,  in 
transcribing,  varied  any  of  the  terms  through 
ignorance,  and  the  true  reading  appears  from 
the  context,  that  he  cannot  have  been  the 
author.  If,  as  the  ancient  vicar  is  said  to 
have  done  in  respect  to  a  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  for  sumpaimus  reads  aniformly  mump- 
HmuB,  he  never  composed  the  treatise  m 
which  he  is  so  grossly  mistaken.  If  a  per- 
son, in  his  notes  upon  a  poem,  mistakes  Liber, 
Bacchus,  for  libera  a  book ;  and,  when  he 
meets  with  liber,  a  book,  he  interprets  it  Hber, 
free,  he  certainly  did  not  compose  the  poem 
where  these  terms  occur.  In  short,  every 
writer  must  know  his  own  meaning,"  <&c. 

A  number  of  instances  arc  then  given  m 
which  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  mistaken 
the  sense  of  Rowley.  Further,  Mr.  Bryant 
argues  that  the  acknowledged  poems  of 
Chatterton  furnished  conclusive  cndence  that 
he  could  not  have  written  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Rowley.  "  It  may  appear,"  he  says,  "an 
invidious  task,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing one,  to  decry  the  compositions  of  an  un- 
fortunate young  man,  and  expose  his  mistakes 
to  the  world  ;  but,  as  there  are  persons  who 
rank  his  poems  with  those  of  Rowley,  and 
think  them  equally  excellent,  we  have  no  way 
to  take  this  prejudice,  but  by  showing  in  this 
manner  their  great  inferiority.  Though  he 
was  pleased  to  say  of  himself  that  he  had 
read  more  than  Magtiabecchi,  yet  his  reading 
was  certainly  scanty,  and  confined,  in  great 
measure,  to  novels  and  magazines,  and  the 
trash  of  a  circulating  library."  Examples 
are  then  cited,  and  Mr.  Bryant  triumphantly 
concludes :  "  A  person  may  write  volumes  in 
this  style  and  taste,  and  never  be  a  Rowley  !" 

On  the  other  hand,  Warton  and  Malone 
satisfactorily  proved,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  compositions  were  modem,  and 
must  have  been  forged  by  Chatterton  or 
some  one  else.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Warton,  that  "  the  lines  have  all  the  triclcs 
and  trappings,  all  the  sophistications  of  po- 
etical style,  belonging  to  those  models  which 
were  popular  when  Chatterton  began  to 
write  verses."  The  poems  which  he  pro- 
duced were  too  perfect  and  too  polished  to 
have  procee^l  from  a  priest  of  the  15th 
century.  iWwss  here,  perhaps,  that  his 
prudence  fpas  at  fault.  "His  aim,"  says 
Warton,  "was  to  dazzle  and  surprise  by  pro- 
ducing such  high-wrought  pieces  of  ancient 
poetry  as  never  before  existed.  But  to 
secure  our  credulity  he  should  have  pleased 
us  less.  He  has  shown  too  much  geninsy 
and  too  little  skill. 
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la  looIuDg  back  upoa  the  opbioiis  of  Chat- 
terton*s  contemporaries,  we  camot  help  re- 
ferring to  those  expressed  bj  the  literary 
giant  of  those  dajs^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In 
his  whole«ooie  horror  of  precocious  genius 
and  juvenile  prodigies,  Johnson  had  ventured 
to  declare  his  unmitigated  contempt  for  the 
Bristol  poet  "Doirt  talk  to  me  (^  the 
powers  of  a  vulgar,  uneducated  stripling," 
he  said  to  Boswell;  "no  man  can  coin 
guineas  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  g^ld." 
Yet,  when  prevailed  upon  to  look  into  the 
volume,  he  retracted  his  opinion  in  language 
equally  characteristic :  "  fhis  is  the  most 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encoun- 
tered my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  bow 
the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  a  biography 
of  Chatterton,  or  to  linger  on  the  "  last  scene 
of  all,  that  ended  that  strange  eventful  his- 
tory." It  is  enough  to  say  that,  having 
perished  by  his  own  hands,  his  corpse  was 


iBterred,  with  scanty  honors,  in  the  pauper 
borial-gronnd  in  Shoe-lane.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
in  his  notice  ci  Chatterton,  in  the  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,  remarks,  that  "there  could 
not  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  little  re- 
gard he  attracted  in  London,  than  the  secrecy 
and  silence  that  accompanied  his  death. 
This  event,  although  so  extraordinary — ^for 
young  suicides  are  surely  not  common — is  not 
even  mentioned  in  any  shape  in  the  Gentle- 
man*s  Magazine,  the  Annual  Register,  the 
Saint  James'  or  London  Chronicle,  nor  in  any 
of  the  respectable  publications  of  the  day. 
Notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  contem- 
porary journalists,  and  the  silence  of  the 
"respectable  publications,"  the  life  and 
death  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  his  career  of 
misfortune,  and  death  of  ignominy,  have 
since  become  world-celebrated,  and  the  cre- 
ator of  Rowley  is  ranked  with  names  that 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 


Froa   Blackwood's    Macasia*. 

THE  COVENANTERS'  NIGHT-HYMN 
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Making  all  allowances  for  the  many  over- 
colored  pictures,  nay,  often  one-sided  state- 
ments of  such  apologetic  chroniclers  as  Knox, 
Melville,  Calderwood,  and  Row,  it  is  yet 
difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  old  Presbyterians  and  champi- 
ons of  the  Covenant — probably  because  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  sincere,  and  know 
them  to  have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed. 
Nevertheless,  the  liking  is  as  often  allied  to 
sympathy  as  to  approbation  ;  for  a  sifting  of 
motives  exhibits,  in  but  too  many  instances, 
a  sad  commixture  of  the  chaff  of  selfishness 
with  the  grain  of  principle — an  exhibition  of 
the  over  and  over  again  played  game,  by 
which  the  gullible  many  arc  made  the  tools 
of  the  crafty  and  designing  few.  Be  it  al- 
lowed that,  both  in  their  preachings  from  the 
Sulpit  and  their  teachings  1^  example,  the 
iovenanters  frequently  proceeded  more  in 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  than  of  sober  religious 
feelinff ;  and  that,  in  their  antagonistic  ardor, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  carr^  the  persecu- 
tions of  which  they  themselves  so  justly  com- 
plained into  the  camp  of  the  adversary — 
sacrificing  in  their  mistaken  zeal  even  the  en- 


nobling arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  as  adjuncts  of  idol-worship — still  it 
is  to  be  remembered,   that  the  aggression 
emanated  r.ot  from  them  ;  and  that  the  rights 
they  contended  for  were  the  most  sacred  and 
invaluable  that  man  can  possess — ^the  freedom 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.     They  sincerely  believed  that 
the  principles  which  they  maintained    vrere 
right ;  and  their  adherence  to  these  with  un- 
alterable constancy,  through  good  report  and 
through  bad  report ;  in  the  hour  of  privation 
and  suffering,  of  danger  and  death ;  in  the 
silence  of  the  prison-cell,  not  less  than  in  the 
excitement  of  the  battle-field  ;  by  the  blood- 
stained hearth,  on  the  scaffold,  and  at  the 
stake — forms  a  noble  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind— of  man  as  an  accounta- 
ble creature. 

Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  these  religious 
persecutions  were  not  mere  things  of  a  daj, 
but  were  continued  through  at  least  three 
entire  generations.  They  extended  from  the 
accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne, 
{testibus  the  rhymes  of  Sir  David  Lyndsaj, 
and  the  classic  prose  of  Buchanan,)  down  to 
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the  Revolution  of  1688 — almost  a  eeufenrr, 
during  which  many  thousands  tjrauucally 
perished,  without  in  the  least  degree  loosen- 
mg  that  tenacity  of  purpose,  or  subduing  that 
perfervidum  ingenium,  which,  according  to 
Thuanus,  have  been  Aational  characteristics. 
As  in  almost  all  similar  cases,  the  cause  of 
the  Covenanters,  so  strenuously  and  unflinch- 
ingly maintained,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Protestantism — that  victory,  the 
fruits  of  which  we  have  seemed  of  late  years 
so  readily  mclined  to  throw  away ;  and,  in 
its  rural  districts  more  especially,  of  nothing 
are  the  people  more  justly  proud  than 

'*  the  tales 

Of  persecution  and  the  CoTenant, 

Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour." 

So  says  Wordsworth.  These  traditions  have 
been  emblazoned  by  the  pens  of  Scott, 
M'Crie,  Gait,  Hogg,  Wilson,  Grahame,  and 
Pollok,  and  by  the  pencils  of  Wilkie,  Harvey 
and  Duncan,  each  regarding  them  with  the 
eye  of  his  peculiar  genius. 

In  reference  to  the  following  stanzas,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  dunng  the  hold- 
ing of  their  conventicles,  which  frequently,  in 
the  more  troublous  times,  took  place  amid 
mountain  solitudes,  and  during  the  night,  a 
sentinel  was  stationed  on  some  commanding 
height  in  the  neighborhood,  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  danger. 

I. 

Ho!  plaided  watcher  of  the  hill, 

What  of  the  night  7— what  of  the  niffht  ? 
The  winds  are  lown,  the  woods  are  still, 

The  countless  stars  are  sparkling  bright ; 
From  out  this  heathery  moorland  glen. 

By  the  shy  wild-fowl  only  trod. 
We  raise  our  hymn,  unheard  of  men, 

To  Thee — an  omnipresent  God ! 

II. 

Jehovah  !  thoueh  no  sign  appear, 

Through  earm  our  aimless  path  to  lead, 
We  know,  wo  feel  Thee  ever  near, 

A  present  help  in  time  of  need — 
Near,  as  when,  pointinfir  out  the  way, 

For  ever  in  thy  people's  sight, 
A  pillared  wreath  of  smoke  by  day, 

which  turned  to  fi^ry  flame  at  night ! 

m. 

Whence  came  the  summons  forth  to  go  7 — 

From  Thee  awoke  the  warning  sound ! 
•*  Out  to  your  tents,  O  Israel !  Lo ! 

The  heathen's  warfare  girds  thee  round. 
Sons  of  the  faithful !  up— away ! 

The  lamb  must  of  the  wolf  beware ; 
The  falcon  seeks  the  dove  for  prey ; 

The  fowler  spreads  his  cunning  snare  !*' 


ir. 

Day  set  in  gold  ;  'twas  peace  around — 

'Twas  seeming  peace  by  field  and  flood : 
We  woke,  and  on  our  lintels  fbond 

The  cross  of  wrath— the  mark  of  blood. 
Lord !  in  thy  cause  we  mocked  at  fears, 

We  scorned  the  ungodly's  threatening  words — 
Beat  out  our  praning%ooks  to  spears, 

And  turned  our  ploogfasliares  into  swords ! 

V. 

4 

Degenerate  Scotland !  days  have  been 

Thy  soil  when  only  freemen  trod— 
When  mountain-crag  and  valley  green 

Poured  forth  the  loud  acclaim  to  God ! — 
The  fire  which  liberty  imparts, 

Refulgent  in  each  patriot  eye, 
And,  graven  on  a  nation's  hearts, 

The  Word — for  which  we  stand  or  die ! 

VL 

Unholy  change !    The  scomer's  chair 

Is  now  the  seat  of  those  who  rule ; 
Tortures,  and  bonds,  and  death,  the  share 

Of  all  except  the  tyrant's  tool. 
That  faitlj  in  which  our  fathers  breathed, 

And  had  their  life,  for  which  they  died — 
That  priceless  heir-loom  thev  beoueathed 

Their  sons — our  impious  foes  aeride ! 

vn. 

So  We  have  left  our  homes  behind. 

And  We  have  belted  on  the  sword, 
And  We  in  solemn  lea^e  have  joined, 

Yea  i  covenanted  with  the  Lord, 
Never  to  seek  those  homes  again, 

Never  to  give  the  sword  its  sheath, 
Until  our  rights  of  faith  remain 

Unfettered  as  the  air  we  breathe  ! 

vm. 

O  Thou,  who  rulest  above  the  sky, 

Begirt  about  with  starry  thrones, 
Cast  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  thine  eye 

Down  on  our  wives  and  little  ones — 
From  hallelujahs  surging  round. 

Oh  !  for  a  moment  turn  thine  ear, 
The  widow  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

The  famished  orphan's  cries  to  hear ! 

DC. 

And  Thou  wilt  hear !  it  cannot  be, 

That  Thou  wilt  list  the  raven's  brood, 
When  from  their  nest  they  scream  to  Thee, 

And  in  due  season  send  them  food  ; 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  wilt  weave 

The  lily  such  superb  arrav, 
And  yet  unfed,  unsheltered,  leave 

Thy  children — as  if  less  than  they ! 


We  have  no  hearth — the  ashes  lie 
In  blackness  where  they  brightly  ihooc ; 
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We  have  no  homes — ^the  desert  sky 
Our  covering,  earth  our  couch  alone : 

We  have  no  heritage — depriven 
Of  these,  we  ask  not  such  on  earth : 

Our  hearts  are  sealed;  we  seek  in  heaven,' 
For  heritage,  and  home,  and  hearth ! 


zi. 


O  Salem,  city  of  the  saint, 

And  holy  men  made  perfect !     We 
Pant  for  thy  gates,  our  spirits  faint 

Thy  glorious  golden  streets  to  see ; — 
To  maik  the  rapture  that  inspires 

The  ransomed,  and  redeemed  by  grace ; 


To  listen  to  the  seraphs*  lyres. 
And  meet  the  angels  face  to  face ! 


xn. 


Father  in  heaven !  we  turn  not  back. 

Though  briers  and  thorns  choke  up  the  path  ; 
Rather  Uie  torture  of  the  rack. 

Than  tread  the  wine-press  of  Thy  wrath. 
Let  thunders  crash,  let  torrents  shower. 

Let  whirlwinds  chum  the  howling  sea, 
What  is  the  turmoil  of  an  hour. 

To  an  eternal  calm  with  1'hee  7 
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BY   MARTIN   F.   TUPPEB,    AUTHOR   OF   "PROVERBIAL   PHILOSOPHY,      ETC 


WaoEvsB  I  am,  wherever  my  lot^ 

Whatever  I  happen  to  be, 
Oootentment  and  Duty  shall  hallow  the  spot 

That  Providence  oraers  for  me ; 
No  covetous  straining  and  striving  to  gain 

One  feverish  step  in  advance — 
I  know  my  own  place,  and  you  tempt  me  in  vain 

To  hazsird  a  change  and  a  chance  1 

I  care  for  no  riches  that  are  not  my  right, 

No  honor  that  is  not  my  due  ; 
But  stand  in  my  station,  by  day  or  by  night, 

The  will  of  m  v  Master  to  do : 
He  lent  me  my  lot,  be  it  humUe  or  high. 

And  set  mo  my  business  here, 
And  whether  I  live  in  His  service,  or  die, 

My  heart  shall  be  found  in  my  sphere  I 

If  wealthy,  I  stand  as  the  steward  of  my  King, 

If  poor,  as  the  friend  of  my  Lord, 
If  feeble,  my  prayers  and  my  praises  I  bring. 

If  stalwart,  my  pen  or  mv  sword ; 
If  wisdom  be  mine,  I  will  cherish  His  gift, 

If  simplcness,  haisk  in  His  love, 
If  sorrow.  His  hope  shall  my  spuit  uplift, 

If  joy,  I  will  throne  it  above  1 

The  good  that  it  pleases  my  God  to  bestow, 

I  gratefully  gather  and  prize ; 
The  evil — it  can  be  no  evil,  I  know, 

But  only  a  good  in  disguise  ; 
And  wheuer  my  station  be  lowly  or  great, 

No  tbity  can  ever  be  mean, 
The  factory-cripple  is  fixed  in  his  fate 

Aa  well  as  a  king  or  a  Queen ! 


For  Duty's  bright  livery  glorifies  all 

With  Drotherhood,  eqiuil  and  free. 
Obeying,  as  children,  the  heavenly  call, 

Tnat  places  us  where  we  should  be ; 
A  servant — ^the  badge  of  my  servitude  shines 

As  a  jewel  invested  by  heaven ; 
A  monarch — remember  that  justice  assigns 

Much  service,  where  so  much  is  given  T 

Away  then  with  **  helpings"  that  humble  and  harm. 

Though  **  bettering'^  trips  from  your  tongue ; 
Away  !  for  your  folly  would  scatter  the  charm 

Tliat  round  my  proud  poverty  hung : 
I  felt  that  I  stood  uke  a  man  at  my  post. 

Though  peril  and  hardship  was  there, 
And  all  that  your  wisdom  would  counsel  me  most 

Is — "  Leave  it  j— do  better  elsewhere/* 

If  "  better^  were  better  indeed,  and  not  "  worse," 

I  might  go  ahead  with  the  rest, 
But  many  a  gain  and  a  joy  is  a  curse. 

And  many  a  giief  for  the  best: 
No ! — duties  are  all  the  "  advantage**  I  use ; 

I  pine  not  for  praise  or  for  pelf, 
Ana  as  to  ambition,  I  care  not  to  choose 

My  better  or  worse  for  myself ! 

I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot ! — I  stand 

Where  Gkxi  has  ordained  me  to  be. 
An  honest  mechanic— or  lord  in  the  land — 

He  fitted  my  oalling  for  me : 
Whatever  my  state,  be  it  weak,  be  it  strong, 

With  honor,  or  sweat,  on  my  face, 
This,  this  is  my  glory,  my  strength,  and  my  song, 

I  stand,  like  a  star,  in  my  placs. 
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POEMS  BY  THOMAS  AIRD. 


Br   QBOROE   OILFILLAN. 


We  have  rarely  felt  more  at  a  loss  than  in 
criticising  this  volume  of  genuine  and  trans- 
cendent poetry ;  because,  m  the  first  place, 
almost  all  the  enthusiastic  minds  of  Scotland 
are  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
great  part  of  its  contents ;  and  yet,  in  the 
second  place,  the  general  mind  of  the  country 
knows  little,  and  is  disposed  to  believe  less, 
of  the  merit,  power,  originality,  and  genius  of 
the  author,  in  such  a  case,  it  becomes  some- 
what difficult  to  adjust  our  phrases  of  com- 
mendation so  as  not  to  ofifend  some  party, 
either  by  what  seems  depreciation  or  by  ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr.  Aird's  most  striking  qualities  are 
originality,  truth  to  nature,  richness  of  im- 
agery, and  power  of  language.  He  possesses 
an  eye  of  his  own,  a  forging  mint  of  his  own, 
a  spirit  and  a  style  of  his  own.  You  never 
trace  him  in  the  track  of  any  other  author. 
He  is  no  echo,  but  a  native  voice.  He  has 
been  most  minute  in  his  observations  of  na- 
ture ;  and  not  Thomson  in  his  "  Seasons,'' 
nor  Cowper  in  his  "  Task,"  has  given  more 
faithful,  literal,  yet  ideal  transcripts  of  scene- 
ry. His  "  Summer's  Day,"  his  "  Winter's 
Day,"  and  his  "  Mother's  Blessing,"  remind 
you  of  first-rate  daguerrotypes ;  every  fea- 
ture of  the  sly  old  dame's  expressive  counte- 
nance is  caught,  and  caught  with  perfect  ease 
and  mastery.  Mr.  Aird,  along  with  a  poet's 
love,  retains  a  boy's  love  for  nature.  He 
knows  more  birds'  nest^  than  any  boy  in 
Dumfries,  and  prizes  the  fascination  which 
dwells  in  a  bush  of  broom  or  furze,  laden 
with  its  golden  crop.  Notwithstanding  the 
slight  snow  which  years  have  shed  upon  his 
hc^,  his  heart  is  all  burning  with  boyhood  ; 
his  tastes,  enthusiasms,  and  joys,  are  all  young. 
The  scenery  of  Scotland  has  never  had  a 
more  devoted  worshipper,  a  keener  observer, 
or  a  more  faithful  describer.  There  are  pas- 
sages, both  in  in  his  Poems  and  in  his  "  Old 
Bachelor,"  which  rank  with  such  descriptions 
as  that  in  "  Halloween"  of  the  burnie,  in  per- 
fect correctness,  blended  with  ideal  beauty, 
or  with  the  finer  pictures  in  the  Waverley 
Novels. 


Besides  this  power  of  minute,  knotty,  and 
picturesque  description,  Mr.  Aird  has  a  high- 
er and  rarer  gift,  that  of  imaginative  combi- 
nation. We  find  this  creative  quality  best 
exhibited  in  his  "  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount 
Aksbeck,"  his  "Demoniac,"  and  his  "Ne- 
buchadnezzar." Than  the  first  of  these,  the 
English  language  possesses  no  more  unique, 
sustained,  and  singular  ilight  of  imagination. 
So  such  critics  as  Wilson,  Delta,  De  Quin- 
cey,  and  Samuel  Brown,  have  agreed.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  we  had 
and  gave,  in  introducing  this  manrellous  po- 
em, at  different  times,  to  the  two  last  men- 
tioned. "That  man  should  write  poetry," 
was  De  Quincey's  emphatic  comment.  There 
are  three  lines  in  it,  any  one  of  which  is 
enough  to  make  the  poem  immortal.  One  16 
the  picture  of  the  sky  of  hell : 

"  Till,  like  a  red  bewildered  map,  the  sky  waa 
scribbled  o'er." 

The  second  b : 

^  The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God." 

The  third : 

*'  And  thoQ  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the 
hiUs  of  God." 

A  poet  more  popular  than  Mr.  Aird, 
though  far  inferior  in  original  genius,  when 
pressed  recently  with  the  "  Dream,"  if  it  was 
not  a  powerful  poem,  asked,  "  But  where  is 
'Mount  Aksbeck?'  And  where,  Mr.  A.  is 
Coleridge's  *  Silent  Sea  ?'  and  where  the 
*  Wood  of  his  Hermit  ?  and  where  Bunyan's 
'  Mount  Marvel  ?'  Perhaps,  too,  you  can  tell 
us  where  *  Mount  Prejudice*  is  ?" 

The  "  Demoniac"  is  another  beautiful,  in 
parts  powerful,  and,  throughout,  melting 
ballad.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  entrance  of  the  Demon 
into  his  victim  ? 

"  '  The  Fiend !  the  Fiend !  hush,'  Herman  cried, 

*  he  left  me  here  at  noon, 
Hungry  and  sick  among  the  brakes,  and  comes  he 

tfaien  10  soon  7' 
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Up  from  tho  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  dull 

booming  sound ; 
The  leaves  shook  on  the  trees ;  thin  winds  went 

wailing  all  around. 
Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.    To  reach 

his  mother^s  hand 
The  young  man  grasped,  but  back  was  thrown 

convulsed  upon  the  sand. 
No  time  was  there  for  Miriam^s  love.     He  rose; 

a  smothered  gleam 
Wks  on  his  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  rolled  his 

eye's  distempered  beam. 
He  smiled — 'twas  as  the  lightning  of  a  hope 

about  to  die 
For  ever  from  the  furrowed  brows  of  HelTs  eter- 
nity. 
Like  sun^warmed  snakes,  rose  on  his  head  a  siorm 

of  golden  hair, 
Tangled ;  and  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings 

of  despair — 
'  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  me  milk ;  yea,  in 

thy  mouldering  heart 
Good  thrifty  roots  IMl  plant,  to  stay,  next  time,  my 

hunger's  smart. 
Red-veined  derived  apples  I  shall  eat  with  savage 

haste, 
And  see  thy  life-blood  blushing  through,  and  glory 

in  the  taste.'  " 


Where  can  this  amiable  poet  have  over- 
heard and  retiuned,  as  he  has  here  repro- 
duced, the  red  Alphabet  of  Hell  ?  Why  the 
« Devil's  Dream*'  has  not  been  generally 
popular,  can  be  easily  explained.  It  is 
guarded  and  fenced  from  common  apprehen- 
aion  and  appreciation  by  the  thick  burs  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  surround  it.  It 
is  inscrutable  as  an  elf-knot — mysterious  as 
a  meteoric  stone.  It  bears  for  inscription — 
•'  to  those  whom  it  may  concern."  But  why 
"  Nebuchadnezzar"  has  not  gained  a  wider 
acceptance  we  cannot  understand.  It  has, 
besides  its  peculiar  originality,  all  the  exter- 
nals of  a  popular  poem.  It  is  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and,  as  crystal,  faultless.  It  has  an 
interesting  story,  a  burnished  classical  polish ; 
and,  since  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  or  "  Lara,"  the 
heroic  rhyme  never  was  more  gracefully  han- 
dled, nor  ever  moved  to  more  heroic  senti- 
ment. One  sickens  to  absolute  nausea  at 
the  thought  of  the  popularity  of  "  Silent 
Love" — of  many  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems — 
of  L.  £.  L.'s  musical  maudlin,  while  such 
manly  and  powerful  strains  as  Dr.  Croly's 
"  Cataline,"  Browning's  "  Paracelsus,"  and 
Aird's  *'  Nebuchadnezzar,"  are  overgrown  by 
the  rank  nettles  of  neglect. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Aird  has  written  certain 
poems — some  longer  and  some  shorter— of 
great  merit.  Among  the  former  are,  "  The 
Captive  of  Fez,"  "  Othuriel,"  the  "  Christian 
Bride ;"  and,  among  the  latter,  who  has  for- 


gotten his  " Belshazzar,"  or  his  "Mother's 
Grave  ?"  No  one  can  read  this  last  without 
tears.  Since  Cowper's  "  Mother's  Picture/' 
nothing  so  pathetic  has  been  written  in 
rhyme. 

Having  mentioned  Cowper,  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  apprising  the  public  that 
an  ardent  admirer  of  his  genius  and  Christian 
character  is  organizing  a  subscription  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  hail  the  motion 
with  gladness.  So  long  as  he  has  no  memo- 
rial tnere,  it  is  a  vital  blank  in  that  magnifi- 
cent pile.  No  name  nearly  so  great  and 
good  IS  there  omitted.  We  call  upon  every 
reader  of  the  "  Task"  to  come  forward  in 
this  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  who,  except  Charles  Dickens,  is 
not  ?  We  happen  to  know  that  the  move- 
ment has  attracted  the  peculiar  interest,  and 
is  under  the  special  patronage,  of  William 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the 
British  Museum,  Bloomsbury,  London,  will 
supply  all  other  information  required.* 

To  return  to  Mr.  Aird — ^he  has,  in  this 
present  edition,  adventured  a  tragedy  enti- 
tled the  "  House  of  Wold."  It  is  certainly 
a  very  bold,  peculiar,  and  powerful  effort. 
The  characters  and  incidents  are  amazingly 
numerous  and  diversified  ;  rich  and  poetical 
passages  are  not  so  much  inserted  as  rained 
down  from  a  profound  source.  Fate  sits 
visibly  holding  all  the  reins  of  the  funeral 
car ;  and,  as  if  her  silent  presence  were  not 
enough,  a  singular  being,  named  Afra,  ap- 
pears ever  and  anon,  like  a  bird  of  night, 
singing  of  approaching  doom,  and  gives  a 
dark  choral  unity  to  the  play.  The  canvas 
chosen  is  of  the  broadest,  and  the  execution 
of  the  boldest.  Mr.  Aird  has  had  in  his  eye 
the  great  tragedy  of  "  Lear,"  where  the 
wide  stream  of  the  passion  sucks  into  itself  a 


*  We  taw,  when  in  London  the  other  day,  a  letter 
of  Mr.  DicJcens  to  the  ffentleman  referred  to,  refusiiig 
to  contribute  to  this  object — 1st,  because  there  were 
many  greater  than  Cowper  to  whom  no  moDuments 
had  been  erected ;  and  2ndly,  because  he  could  coun- 
tenance no  such  proposal  as  long  as  the  public  were 
not  gratuitously  admitted  to  the  Abbey.  Now,  this 
is  very  contemptible,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
public  are  gratuitously  admitted  to  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, where,  of  course,  the  monument  would  be  placed; 
and,  secondly,  who  are  the  poets  excluded  greater 
than  Cowper,  except  Colerioge  and  Byron  f  And  we 
all  know  why  Byron  has  no  place.  No  matter.  The 
**  Task*'  wUl  outlive  the  **  Haunted  Man."  Dickens 
is  but  a  "  Cricket  oo  the  Hearth."  Cowper  was  an 
Eaele  of  Qod,  and  his  memory  shall  be  cheriahed, 
and  his  poems  read,  after  the  "  Pidnrick  Fapera** 
are  ibrgc&tan. 
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thousand  tributary  rills  of  anguish,  and,  in 
one  wild  swollen  wave,  hurries  at  last  over 
the  precipice.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  has  been  altogether  successful.  First, 
the  play  is  by  far  too  long.  It  is  nearly  as 
long  as  are  the  events  described.  Secondly, 
the  characters  are  too  numerous.  It  is  a 
Trongate  he  has  set  before  us,  with  hundreds 
of  common  figures  moving  upon  it — not  a 
quiet  Edinburgh  street,  with  a  few  noble 
men  and  women  pacing  quietly  along,  and 
yet  with  their  steps  tuned  to  tfie  music  of 
Destiny.  Thirdly,  the  incidents  are  too  thick 
and  bustling.  It  is  a  succession  of  petty 
tragedies,  rather  than  a  single  great  one. 
Fourthly,  there  is  too  much  death.  It  is  a 
bloody  bustle.  He  swims  his  Trongate  in 
blood.  All  stab,  and  everybody  dies.  Al- 
together, it  is  rather  a  glorious  tumult  of  pas- 
sion, warfare,  force,  and  fate,  than  a  great, 
stem,  collected  tragedy.  In  "  Lear,"  every 
vein  and  artery  points  to  the  bruised  and 
broken  heart  which  is  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vulsed framework.  In  "  Wold,"  unity  has 
evidently  been  sought  for,  but  not  so  evi- 
dently attained.  The  author  has  indulged 
himself  in  superfluities  of  desaription,  and 
luxuries  of  horror,  which  weaken  the  torrent 
of  the  tale,  and  blunt  the  axe  of  the  tragedy, 
which  falls,  at  last,  dull  and  heavy. 

In  proof  of  the  poetical  power  scattered 
throughout,  we  quote  the  following  words  of 
Afra,  the  night-raven  of  the  story — a  girl,  by 
the  way,  who  had  been  injured  and  orphaned 
by  the  house  of  Wold : 

"  A/ra.—Yonder  I 
Lo !  the  old  clouds  on  Wold ;  all's  sunny  else- 
where. 
Well  done,  thou  bellying  blackness !  Leap  on  it, 
Vengeance,  with  thy  fierce  feet ;  crush,  tread  it 
down, 


Till  it  be  dense ;  tread  down  the  burdened  gloomi 
Till  it  be  solid  black  on  the  doomed  towers 
And  battlements.    There  let  it  rest.    Now,  now ! 
Is  the  time  come  ?    Merlin,  Fm  here ! 
There's  a  grim  waiting  in  the  heavens  for  some- 
thing, 
As  if  yon  cloud  (hush,  now !)  would  burst  asun- 
der, 
Riven  by  the  flaming  wedges  of  the  thunder. 

No; 
'Tis  passing  off,  heavy  and  slow,  yet  off. 
The  time's  not  yet — 'twill  come.'    Not  in  vain, 

Wold, 
Have  I  gone  round  about  thee,  winding  the  curse 
Close  round  about  thee. 

I  Walk  around  thee,  Wold, 
A  seeminff,  simple  thlnff ;  but  serried  spears 
Of  ranged  men,  nor  walls  of  brass,  witn  towers 
Of  blue-ribbed  steel,  could  better  hem  thee  in 
Than  does  the  coil  of  these  poor  naked  feet, 
Going  around  thee  thus,  and  shutting  thee 
Close  up  with  the  doom :  not  a  child's  innocent 

head 
Of  all  Wold's  house — not  a  mouse  could  get  out** 


We  are  reluctant  to  part,  after  such  a 
comparatively  curt  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
few  really  true,  original,  and  great  poets  of 
our  day— one  who  ranks  with  Bayly,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  and  a  few  others,  as  a  man 
of  a  cultured,  yet  independent  vein — owing  to 
nature  much,  to  popularity  little,  to  clique 
or  coterie  nothing  at  all.  He  has  "  cast  hia 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  will  find  it  after 
many  days."  This  book  of  his  may  be  long 
a  hermit-stream,  only  known  to  those  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  break  through  the 
embowering  branches  and  thick  brushwood 
which  surround  its  waters,  but  must  by-and- 
by,  as  its  meek  yet  strong  current  flows  for- 
ward, shine  forth  into  the  light  of  universal 
appreciation. 


H   ^    II 


PAUL  JONES. 


An  advertisement  has  appeared  in  the 
London  papers  for  the  heirs  of  the  celebrated 
Paul  Jones.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1702;  and 
the  administrator  of  his  estate  in  America, 
where  Paul  Jones  was  Commodore  of  the 
navy,  now  calls  upon  his  heirs  to  transmit 
their  claims  for  adjudication,  that  they  may 
participate  m  a  late  decision  of  Congress, 

J  ranting  50,000  dollars  to  the  heirs  of  Paul 
ones.    The  CheYalier,  as  he  is  calledi  left 


no  children,  but  in  his  will  consigned  (saya 
the  Dumfries  Standard)  all  his  property  to 
his  two  sisters  and  their  children.  The 
widow  of  one  of  these  sisters'  sons  now  re- 
sides in  America,  and  there  are  numerous 
descendants  of  the  other  sister,  many  of 
whom  reside  in  this  district.  These  are,  no 
doubt,  the  legal  heirs  of  Paul  Jones,  and  we 
understand  uiey  have  lodged  their  claims 
accordingly. 
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T.  B.   MACAULAY- HISTORY  OF  ENGUND. 

1.  The  History  of  England^  from  the  Accestion  of  James  11.    By  T.  B.   Mac- 

AULAY.    Vols.  1  and  2.     London,  1848. 

2.  Essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.     By  T.  B.  Macaulat.    3  vols. 


Macaulat  has  a  great  name  in  contempo- 
rary literature.  He  has  the  rare  privilege  of 
a  popularity  which  in  no  respect  derogates 
from  his  dignity  as  a  serious  writer.  Capti- 
rating  young  ladies,  amusing  stupid  officers 
in  a  club-room,  setting  young  critics  on  the 
hopeless  task  of  imitating  him,  he  preserves 
all  the  while  the  character  of  a  dignified 
writer  appealing  to  the  most  cultivated  audi- 
ence. He  has  made  his  reputation  by  re- 
views ;  and  this  reputation  is  as  extensive  as 
if  he  had  been  a  popular  novelist.  Nor  have 
these  reviews  owed  their  celebrity  to  the 
piquancy  of  politics,  or  to  the  fierce  partisan- 
ship of  polemics.  Their  value  is  not  facti- 
tious. He  has  not  lampooned  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  has  he  alarmed  the  church.  His- 
torical and  biographical  essays,  treated  purely 
as  matters  of  literature,  have  won  for  him  his 
spurs. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
'  to  ascertain  by  what  qualities  this  success 
has  been  achieved,  and  to  assign,  if  possible, 
the  positive  value  of  these  writings.  If  you 
examine  closely,  you  will  observe  that  this 
brilliant  and  fascinating  writer  has  in  a  very 
small  degree  the  qualities  which  usually  dis- 
tinguish great  writers,  although  he  undoubt- 
edly possesses  a  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties. No  one  can  say  that  he  is  endowed 
with  a  lofty  imagination;  with  remarkable 
humor  or  wit ;  with  dramatic  power ;  with 
deep  thought,  or  close  and  pressing  logic. 
He  is  not  a  poet,  nor  a  wit,  nor  a  thinker. 
What  is  he,  then?  A  rhetorician.  The 
rhetoricians  do  not  take  the  highest  rank ; 
but  Hacaulay  takes  the  highest  rank  among 
rhetoricians.  He  has  imagination  enough, 
wit  enough,  and  logic  enough,  to  make  a 
rare  expositor  of  other  men's  thoughts — to 
paint  striking  pictures — ^to  popularize  a  truth 
— and  to  leave  a  question  clearer  in  every 


mind.  The  clearness  of  his  exposition  and 
the  charm  of  hts  style  are  imrivaljed.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  only  exposition  and  style  ;  it  is 
not  discovery,  it  is  not  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  called  upon  to  admire. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  endeavor  to  charac- 
terize his  writings  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
Our  object  is  critical,  not  polemical ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate,  but  to  analyze.  If 
the  term  rhetorician  carries  with  it  some 
contemptuous  associations,  we  disclaim  them 
here.  We  would  employ  another- term,  if 
another  term  would  as  well  express  our 
meaning.  Our  admiration  for  Macaulay  is 
hearty  and  unfeigned ;  but,  because  we*  at- 
tempt to  explain  it,  let  no  one  say — 

"  Cost  m^dire  avec  art, 
C'est  avec  reapect  enfoncer  le  poignard." 

A  lark  is  admired  for  its  own  qualities,  not 
for  the  predatory  qualities  of  an  eagle  ;  to  say 
that  it  cannot  sweep  the  sky  with  untiring 
wing,  gaze  upon  the  sun,  or  carry  off  a  lamb 
in  its  talons,  is  not  to  throw  a  slur  on  its  ca- 
pacities. Had  Macaulay  come  before  us  in 
the  character  of  a  poet  or  a  philosopher, 
there  would  have  been  contempt  in  styling 
him  a  rhetorician ;  but,  making  his  appear- 
ance as  an  expositor,  there  can  be  no  con- 
tempt in  saying  that  the  kind  of  exposition 
he  adopts  is  the  rhetorical  kind. 

Let  us  examine  these  writings.  The  first 
thing  we  remark  is  the  absence  of  new  ideas. 
Not  only  has  he  brought  no  addition  to  our 
stock,  but  he  has  not  even  revived  old  prin- 
ciples fallen  into  undeserved  neglect,  and 
which  might  still  serve  as  guiding  lights.  In 
one  word,  there  is  nothing  in  these  essays 
which  marks  out  the  writer  as  a  teacher.  Not 
a  new  fact,  not  a  discovery,  not  even  an  inti- 
mation of  where  discoveries  are  to  be  made, 
will  you  detect  in  these  brilliant  pagea.     He 
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is  an  expositor,  not  a  seeker.  AGs  learning 
is  vast,  incalculable ;  few  men  have  read  so 
much,  and  fewer  remember  so  well  what  they 
have  read.  But  the  strength  of  his  memory 
absorbs  the  vital  powers  of  his  brain :  it  is 
either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  his  want  of 
original  power;  the  cause,  if  its  activity 
keeps  down  the  activity  of  other  faculties ; 
the  effect,  if  the  indolence  of  other  faculties 
admits  of  its  activity  being  uncontrolled.  Ex- 
plain it  how  you  will,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  mind  being  occupied 
with  arranging  the  materials  cleaned  from 
books,  rather  than  with  furnishmg  the  mate- 
riab  of  which  books  are  made. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  deficiency  of 
speculative  power  which  we  have  next  to  no- 
lice.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  a  mind  which 
has  wrestled  with  doubt — of  a  mmd  which 
has  striven  with  eagerness  and  sincerity  to 
penetrate  the  mysterious  problems  which 
have  from  all  time  pressed  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  mankind.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  not  being  a  metaphysician,  for  not 
having  published  theological  speculations, 
and  added  his  erroneous  system  to  the  errors 
of  thousands.  Every  writer  is  not  bound  to 
be  a  philosopher ;  even  a  thoughtful  writer 
is  not  bound  to  propose  a  definite  system. 
But  no  man  can  be  a  great  writer  who  is  not 
a  thinker — who  has  not  in  his  time  profound- 
ly meditated  on  those  problems  which  are  of 
all  time.  No  man  speaking  to  men  can  ex- 
ercise any  durable  influence  over  them  unless 
he  has  like  them  doubt«d,  like  them  strug- 
gled, and  like  them  believed. 

Do  we  not  all  live  encompassed  by  myste- 
ries which  we  know  we  cannot  penetrate,  and 
which  irresistibly  call  upon  us  to  penetrate 
them  ?  Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  pro- 
found words  of  Gothe,  that  man  is  not  bom 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  existence ;  but  he 
must  nevertheleiss  attempt  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  learn  how  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  knowable  ?  These  struggles  leave  their 
traces  even  on  the  serenest  minds,  and  are 
reflected  in  the  clearest  style.  Where  shall 
we  seek  a  better  instance  than  Gothe,  who  cer- 
tainly avoided  anything  like  dogmatic  expo- 
sition, but  whose  slightest  writings  give  inti- 
mations of  "  a  soul  that  speaketh  from  the 
everlasting  deeps."  No  man  who  has 
thought,  writes  without  suggesting  thought. 
The  style  of  a  boy  or  of  a  woman  who  has 
had  little  experience  of  Hfe  is  not  more  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  a  man  whom  experience 
has  modified,  than  is  the  style  of  ordinary 
men  from  those  who  have  yielded  up  their 
souls  to  patient  meditation. 


Macaulay's  mind  seems  constitutionally 
unfit  for  meditation.  Mystery  is  to  him  mere 
darkness.  All  sense  of  the  infinite  is  defi- 
cient in  him.  That  which  is  finite,  visible, 
and  palpable  he  can  understand  and  can  oc- 
cupy hunself  about;  that,  and  that  only. 
Abstract  questions,  when  they  do  not  excite 
his  scorn,  are  at  the  best  too  remote  from 
him  to  admit  of  his  turning  his  mind  in  their 
direction.  His  mind  is  eminently  concrete. 
Things  group  themselves  before  it  into  pic- 
tures, thoughts  consolidate  themselves  into 
axioms.  All  that  is  wavering,  indeterminate, 
and  refuses  to  group  itself  in  this  distinct 
way,  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not.  Beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  his  mental  geography 
places  chaos :  the  imdiscovered,  undiscove- 
rable,  consequently  uninteresting,  bourne. 

This  is  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  his  mind 
that  we  were  led  to  examine  his  earliest  ef- 
forts, to  see  if  in  them  no  traces  of  youthful 
speculation  could  be  found.  His  first  arti- 
cles appeared  in  1824.  Charles  Knight  es- 
tablished a  magazine  (Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine)  to  which  Mackworth  Praed,  Moul- 
trie, Barry  St.  Leger,  M.  D.  Hill,  and  other 
young  and  able  writers,  contributed.  Ma- 
caulay*s  contributions  were  his  famous  songs 
of  the  Huguenots  and  songs  of  the  civil  war, 
together  with  prose  essays  on  Mitford's 
Greece,  the  Athenian  Orators,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  a  Conversation  between  Milton 
and  Cowley  on  the  Civil  War.  The  subjects, 
no  less  than  their  treatment,  are  indicative  of 
the  future  historical  essayist.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  thinker  is  visible.  Just  free  from  college, 
forming  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  the  great 
questions  would  be  most  likely  to  vex  his 
mind,  at  a  time  when  the  future  statesman 
and  the  future  merchant  are  troubled  with 
misgivings  which  seldom  revisit  them  in  the 
turmoil  of  after-life,  we  see  Macaulay  as  calm 
and  untroubled — as  comfortable  in  his  immu- 
nity from  doubt — as  if  he  had  already  (to 
use  the  language  of  Sartor  Resartus)  passed 
through  the  everlasting  Nay  into  the  ever- 
lasting Yea. 

Macaulay  has  read  the  writings  of  numer- 
ous philosophers — what  has  he  not  read  ? — 
but  he  has  never  thought  them.  A  more 
signal  proof  of  incapacity  for  scientific  or  phi- 
losophic speculation  was  never  given  by  so 
able  a  man,  than  he  gave  in  his  brilliant  arti- 
cle on  Bacon.  We  do  not  allude  to  its 
looseness  of  reasoning — for  all  men  reason 
loosely  at  times  ;  nor  to  the  particular  mis- 
takes— for  the  most  accurate  writers  fall 
into  strange  errors  ; — we  allude  to  the  tone 
of  the  whole  article,  and  its  radical  miscoa- 
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eeption  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  philoso- 
phy. To  believe  him,  the  ancients  troubled 
themselves  with  philosophy  out  of  sheer  de- 
sire for  intellectual  amusement :  it  was  a  sort 
of  mental  chess,  to  stimulate  their  iifgenuity. 
He  never  for  an  instant  seems  to  suspect  that 
these  men  had  any  sense  of  the  mystery 
which  encompassed  them,  and  which  solicit- 
ed a  solution.  He  eeems  to  have  overlooked 
the  terrible  questions  forced  upon  man,  of : 
IVhat  am  17  Whence  came  I  ?  JVhat  do  I 
here  ?  Whither  do  I  go?  He  does  not  con- 
ceive that  these  men  were  obliged  to  specu- 
late— that  the  very  nature  of  their  minds 
forced  these  inquiries  upon  them.  He  says 
in  so  many  words  that  the  only  use  of  these 
inquiries  was  the  intellectual  activity  which 
they  fostered.  **  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  controversies  were  of  uyse  in  so  far 
as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
disputants,  for  there  is  no  controversy  so  idle 
that  it  may  not  be  of  use  in  this  way.  But 
l^hen  we  look  for  something  more — ^for  some- 
thing which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  allevi- 
ates the  calamities  of  the  human  race,  we 
are  forced  to  own  ourselves  disappointed.'' 
What  profound  misconception  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  history  is  betrayed  in  that  one 
sentence !  That  which  alleviates  the  calami- 
ties of  the  human  race  is,  doubtless,  a  price- 
less boon  ;  but  the  calamities  are  not  solely 
physical.  If  man  did  live  by  bread  alone — 
if  his  comforts  were  the  sole  objects  of  his 
desire — ^then  indeed  railroads,  good  houses, 
warm  clothing,  wholesome  food,  and  a  sana- 
tary  commission,  would  be  the  grand  objects 
of  human  ingenuity.  There  is,  however,  a 
suspicion  vaguely  floating  about,  that  man 
has  a  soul.  If  this  be  so ;  if  the  soul  of  man 
be  only  worth  as  much  attention  as  his  body  ; 
}i  the  widening  of  human  intelligence  be  only 
.as  important  as  the  clothing  of  human  feet ; 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  following  argu- 
ment ?  He  quotes  from  Seneca  the  assertion 
that  philosophy  does  not  consist  in  manufac- 
turing material  comforts,  but  lies  deeper  than 
such  drudgery.  "  It  is  not  her  office  to  teach 
men  how  to  use  their  hands ;  the  object  of 
her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul.  We  shall  be 
told  next  that  the  first  philosopher  was  a 
shoemaker."  This  passage  excites  Macau- 
lay's  risibility,  and  he  remarks :  "For  our  own 
part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice  be- 
tween the  first  shoemaker  and  the  author  of 
the  three  books  '  On  Anger,'  we  pronounce 
for  the  shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  be 
angry  than  to  be  wet.  But  shoes  have  kept 
millions  from  being  wet,  and  we  doubt  wheth- 
er Seneca  ever  kept  anybody  from  being 


angry."  This  is  humorously  said ;  but  as 
an  argument  against  ancient  philosophy  it  is 
frivolous.  He  mistakes  the  nature  of  civili- 
zation. Railroads,  representative  govern- 
ments, old  port,  tender  mutton,  and  Mackin- 
tosh capes,  are  excellent  things,  no  doubt, 
and  greatly  conducive  to  comfort.  But  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  more  potent  still. 
Thought  rules  the  world.  Thought  shapes 
civilization.  And  is  thought  only  powerful 
when  it  apphes  itself  to  uae — to  practical 
material  comforts?  Is  its  potency  lost  as 
soon  as  it  descends  into  the  deepest  regions, 
as  soon  as  it  aspires  to  the  highest  ?  No 
one  has  read  history  who  can  say  so.  Al- 
though the  speculations  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers may  not  have  solved  the  problems, 
yet  they  were  the  best  solutions  which  the 
wisdom  of  that  age  afforded.  They  constitu- 
ted a  vital  element  in  the  civilization  from 
which  our  own  is  but  a  consequence  and  a 
development.  Even  on  the  low  and  vulgar 
ground  of  utility  to  which  Macaulay  brings 
the  question,  the  utility  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy is  quite  as  demonstrable  as  that  of 
Bacon.  A  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the 
filiation  of  ideas  through  various  generations 
would  suffice  to  show  that  the  very  specula- 
tions which  Macaulay  ridicules  were  necessary 
preparations  for  those  speculations  he  ad- 
mires. If  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
had  not  hved.  Bacon  would  have  been  a  Py- 
thagorean or  a  Platonist,  exerting  himself  to 
solve  insoluble  problems,  and  might  have  in- 
curred the  satire  of  some  conservative  Aris- 
tophanes for  absurd ''  air-galloping  and  ques- 
tioning the  Sim." 

olpo^arw  xcu  irepi^povw  rov  flXiov. 

This  deficiency  of  speculative  or  medita- 
tive power  robs  Macaulay's  writing  of  dura- 
ble influence.  It  is  a  characteristic  we  were 
bound  to  exhibit  at  length,  because  it  is  of 
all  the  most  important.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  affix  the  epithet  shallow  to  such  a  man. 
There  is  no  epithet  more  recklessly  thrown 
about.  It  is  so  easy  to  declare  that  those 
who  have  not  puddled  in  our  mud  are 
"  showy  but  shallow."  It  gives  us  a  cheap 
air  of  profundity,  invests  us  with  judicial 
g^vity  and  consequence.  It  lends  a  sort  of 
false  lustre  to  our  stupidity,  and  seems  to 
transmute  our  leaden  dullness  into  gold. 
How  significant,  that  with  us  the  epithet 
'showy'  is  invariably  contemptuous !  It  is 
imagined  that  a  writer's  pretensions  are  for- 
ever settled  if  he  be  called  '  showy ;'  his 
works  must  be  tinsel  or  they  would  not  glit- 
ter 1    Does  it  never  occur  to  the  critic  that 
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gold  has  ffreater  lustre  and  greater  solidity 
than  tinsel  ?  Does  he  never  ponder  on  the 
fact  that  the  showiest  writers  m  our  language 
have  been  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  and 
Burke ;  writers  not  usually  classed  among 
the  shallowest  ? 

We  demur,  therefore,  to  the  epithet  shal- 
low applied  to  Macaulay,  because  it  is  an 
epithet  of  contempt;  and  contempt  is  not 
the  tone  to  be  adopted  towards  a  writer  of 
his  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  speak  of  his  mind  as  deep.  The 
truth  appears  to  us  to  be  this.  It  is  not  a 
meditative,  not  a  creative  mind ;  but  it  is  a 
mind  of  considerable  activity,  gifted  with 
fine  faculties.  It  is  a  lambent  fire  perpetu- 
ally playing  about  the  surfaces  of  things, 
ana  beautimlly  illuminating  them.  It  has 
more  activity  than  force ;  and  its  activity  b, 
so  to  speak,  all  on  the  surface.  Perhaps  we 
shall  render  our  meaning  intelligible  if  we 
take  the  analogy  presented  by  a  man  of 
great  nervous  nennbilUy  but  no  depth  of/eel- 
rng ;  the  kind  of  man  who  will  weep  over  a 
dead  ass  and  neglect  his  dyincr  mother ; 
whose  sympathy  is  easily  excited  by  woes, 
imaginary  and  real ;  but  whose  benevolence 
ends  with  his  tears.  Such  men  are  not  rare. 
The  sympathy  they  express  is  wrongly  stig- 
matized as  hypocrisy ;  the  tears  they  shed 
are  unfeigned  ;  but  they  are  tears  excited  by 
a  quick  sensibility,  which  goes  no  deeper 
than  the  surface.  Their  nerves  are  excita- 
ble, but  their  selfishness  arrests  all  feeling  at 
the  surface,  and  contents  itself  with  tears  in 
lieu  of  acts.  What  these  men  are  morally, 
Macaulay  seems  to  be  intellectually.  His 
sense  of  beauty  is  keen,  but  not  deep ;  his 
enthusiasm  has  no  central  fire ;  his  convic- 
tions want  depth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
eloquence,  with  aJl  its  apparent  earnestness, 
wants  force.  The  surface  of  his  mind  is 
large  and  active ;  but  its  regions  below  re- 
mam  untroubled.  The  consequence  is,  that 
he  has  no  influence  on  his  age.  He  flatters 
the  indolence  of  his  readers;  he  does  not 
stimulate  their  minds.  He  delights;  he 
does  not  inspire.  In  reading  him,  we  do  not 
feel  that  liis  soul  is  speaking  from  its  depths 
to  the  depths  of  ours. 

Compare  him  with  Carlyle.  Two  more 
opposite  men  cannot  be  named  in  the  same 
breath.  Macaulay,  clear,  definite,  elegant, 
eloquent,  methodical;  crowding  his  pages 
with  antitheses  and  illustrations;  more  so- 
licitous about  the  fall  of  a  period  than  about 
the  accuracy  of  his  assertion ;  grouping  de- 
tails into  a  picture ;  fond  of  paradox,  yet 
never  probing  beneath  the  suxtace ;  expert 


in  polemics,  yet  seldom  fightmg  for  great 
truths ;  captivating  by  the  grace,  and  daz- 
zling by  the  gorgeousness,  of  his  diction, 
and  leaving  upon  the  reader's  mind  no  more 
durable  impression  than  that  which  a  splen- 
did spectacle  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  a 
theatrical  audience.  Carlyle,  rugged,  mys- 
tical, abrupt,  immethodical,  unmusical,  vehe- 
ment, scornful,  sarcastic,  sardonic,  and  humor- 
ous ;  rich  also  in  pictures ;  inordinately  fond 
of  paradox,  but  profoundly  serious ;  striving  at 
all  times  to  see  into  the  depths  of  things ; 
disdainful  of  ordinary  rules  of  composition, 
disdainful  of  all  elegancies,  graces,  and  shams 
of  life  and  of  literature ;  forever  appealing 
to  the  soul  of  man,  and  bidding  him  remem- 
ber that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite ; 
sternly  recalling  those  awful  facts  of  life 
which  frivolity  endeavors  to  gloss  over; 
fiercely  preaching  the  imperative  nature  of 
duty  and  of  earnestness ;  speaking  in  proph- 
et tones  to  a  heedless  generation  ;  mingling 
the  quaintest  imagery  and  wildest  buffoonery 
with  the  saddest  pathos  and  the  dreariest 
gloom;  a  sceptic  yet  a  prophet;  amidst 
alternate  laughter  and  alternate  tears,  alter- 
nate exhortation  and  alternate  contempt,  he 
does  not  dazzle,  he  provokes ;  he  does  not 
captivate,  he  inspires ;  and  the  impression  he 
leaves  upon  the  mind  is  various  and  abiding, 
as  that  left  by  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare. 
As  specimens  of  literature^  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  Macaulay 's  writings  are 
immeasurably  superior ;  but  if  literature  be 
something  more  than  the  amusement  of  cul- 
tivated intellects,  something  more  than  an 
intellectual  luxury,  for  the  dissipation  of 
leisure  hours,  Carlyle's  superiority  is  unmis- 
takable. Macaulay  has  delighted  thousands. 
This  is  no  slight  thing,  and  we  should  be  the 
last  to  undervalue  it.  But  he  has  materially 
bettered  no  one.  He  has  deepened  no 
man's  convictions,  he  has  given  fresh 
strength  to  no  human  soul.  His  influence 
on  his  generation  has  been  null.  Carlyle, 
though  scorned  by  many  for  his  offenses 
against  literary  taste,  and  though  dreaded 
by  others  for  his  reckless  treatment  of  great 
questions,  has,  nevertheless,  produced  a  visi- 
ble influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  he  has  given  a  direction  to  their 
thoughts,  and  has  suggested  so  much  thought 
that  he  is  rightfully  regarded  as  a  teacher. 
This  fact  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Think 
what  we  may  of  the  influence,  be  it  evil  or 
be  it  good,  it  is  there.  We  could  name  more 
than  one  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
church  whose  rise  has  been  rendered  impos- 
sible because  of  the  Carlyle  "  taint."     We — 
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that  is,  the  present  writer — feel  called  upon 
here  distinctly  to  declare  that  with  scarcely 
any  living  author  have  we  less  agreement 
than  with  Carlyle  ;  yet  we  are,  nevertheless, 
sensible  of  great  benefit  derived  from  his 
writings.  There  is  an  indirect  teaching  not 
less  valuable  than  the  direct  teaching.  No 
serious  thinker  writes  in  vain.  Carlyle  has 
his  affectations,  his  shams ;  but  he  has  his 
realities.  Had  he  not  lived,  some  of  the  most 
active  minds  of  our  generation  would  have 
been  different;  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  active,  it  may  be,  wiser,  but  certainly 
different.  Now  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to 
say  that  any  human  being  would  have  been 
otherwise  had  Macaulay  never  written.  Some 
few  might  have  written  less  picturesquely 
and  less  elegantly,  but  no  himian  soul  would 
have  been  poorer. 

The  distinction  between  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle  is  curiously  exhibited  in  their  arti- 
cles on  Johnson.  Both  give  graphic  and 
delightful  pictures  of  this  remarkable  man, 
whose  monumental  common  sense  almost 
amounted  to  genius;  but  Macaulay  has 
painted  the  surface,  Carlyle  the  soul.  It  is 
not  that  Carlyle  reasons  better  than  Macau- 
lay, it  is  simply  that  he  sees  more.  His  in- 
tuitions are  deeper,  if  not  always  truer.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  person  and 
manners  are,  by  Macaulay,  depicted  with 
felicitous  strokes;  all  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  his  mind  are  assembled  and  mar- 
shalled out,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking 
effect.  But  that  is  all.  We  see  the  man, 
we  do  not  understand  him.  The  mystery  of 
his  nature  is  exhibited  to  us,  but  it  is  not 
explained ;  a  mystery  it  remains,  as  far  as 
the  biographer  is  concerned.  We  must 
quote  one  passage,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
length,  is  both  too  amusing  and  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  passed  over. 

**  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  intellect 
was  the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  preja- 
dices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the  beat  parts  of 
his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as 
he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by 
the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him 
even  below  Boswell  himself.  Where  he  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  some  strange  scruple, 
or  some  domineering  passion,  which  prevented 
him  from  boldly  and  fairly  investigating  a  subject, 
he  was  a  wary  and  accurate  reasoner ;  a  little 
too  much  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  a  little  too 
fond  of  paradox.  No  man  was  less  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  fallacies  in  argument,  or  by  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  facts.  But  if,  while  he 
was  beating  down  sophisms,  and  exposing  false 
testimony,  some  childish  prejudices,  such  as  would 
excite  laughter  in  a  well-managed  nursery,  came 


across  him,  he  was  smitten  as  if  by  enchantment. 
His  mind  dwindled  away  under  the  spell,  from 
gigantic  elevation  to  dwarfish  httleness.  Those 
who  had  lately  been  admirin|^  its  amplitude  and 
its  force,  were  now  as  mucn  astonished  at  its 
stranffe  narrowness  and  feebleness  as  the  fisher- 
man m  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  saw  the  genie, 
whose  stature  had  overshadowed  the  whole  sea- 
coast,  and  whose  might  seemed  equal  to  a  contest 
with  armies,  contract  himself  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  small  prison,  and  lie  there,  the  helpless 
slave  of  the  charm  d"  Solomon. 

^  Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting  with  ex- 
treme severity  the  evidence  for  all  stones  which 
were  merely  odd.  But  when  they  were  not  only 
odd,  but  miracaloas,  his  seventy  relaxed.  He 
began  to  be  credolous  precisely  at  the  point  where 
most  credulous  people  oegin  to  be  sceptical.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
conversation,  the  contrast  between  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  he  rejects  unauthenticated  anec- 
dotes, even  when  they  are  consistent  with  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  and  the  respectful  man- 
ner in  which  he  mentions  the  wildest  stories  re- 
lating to  the  invisible  world.  A  man  who  told 
him  of  a  waterspout  or  a  meteoric  stone,  generally 
had  the  lie  given  him  for  his  pains.  A  man  who 
told  him  of  a  prediction  or  a  dream  wonderfully 
accomplished,  was  sure  of  a  courteous  hearirig. 
^Johnson,'  observes  Hogarth,  Mike  king  David, 
says  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are  liars.'  '  His 
incredulity,'  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  '  amounted  almost 
to  disease.'  She  tells  us  how  he  browbeat  a 
gentleman,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  a  hurri- 
cane in  the  West  Indies ;  and  a  poor  Quaker, 
who  related  some  strange  circumstances  about 
the  red-hot  balls  fired  at  the  sie^e  of  Gibraltar. 
'  It  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be  true.  Don't  tell 
that  story  again.  You  cannot  think  how  poor  a 
figure  you  make  in  telling  it.'  He  once  said,  half 
jestingly  we  suppose,  that  for  six  months  he  re- 
fused to  credit  the  fact  of  the  earthquake  at  Us- 
bon,  and  that  he  still  believed  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  he  re- 
lated, with  a  grave  face,  how  old  Mr.  Cave,  of  St. 
John's  gate,  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost  was 
something  of  a  shadowy  being.  He  went  himself 
on  a  ghost-hunt  to  Cock-lane,  and  was  angry  with 
John  Wesley  for  not  following  up  another  scent 
of  the  same  kind  with  proper  spirit  and  perse- 
verance. He  rejects  the  Celtic  genealogies  and 
poems  without  the  least  hesitation;  yet  he  de- 
clares himself  willing  to  believe  the  stories  of  the 
second  sight.  If  he  had  examined  the  claims  of  the 
Highland  seers  with  half  the  severity  with  which  he 
sified  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Fingal, 
he  would,  we  suspect,  have  come  away  from  Scot- 
land with  a  mind  fully  made  up.  In  his  *  Lives 
of  tlie  Poets'  we  find  that  he  is  unwilling  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  Lord  Roscommon's  early 
proficiency  in  his  studies ;  but  he  tells  with  great 
solemnity  an  absurd  romance  about  some  intelli- 
gence preternatural ly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
that  nobleman.  He  avows  himself  to  be  in  great 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  ends  by 
warning  his  readers  not  wholly  to  slight  such 
impressions. 
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**  Many  of  hit  sentimenta  on  religious  subjects 
are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enlareSd  mind.  He 
could  discern  clearly  enough  the  folly  and  mean- 
ness of  all  bigotry  except  his  own.  When  be 
spoke  of  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans,  he  spoke 
lilce  a  person  who  had  realW  obtained  an  insight 
into  the  divine  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  who  considered  Christianity  as  a  noble 
scheme  of  government,  tending  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  to  elevate  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  The  horror  which  the  sectaries  felt  for 
cards,  Christmas  ale,  plum-porridge,  mince-pies, 
and  dancing-bears,  excited  his  contempt  To  the 
arguments  urged  by  some  very  worthy  (leople 
against  showy  dress,  he  replied,  with  adroiraole 
sense  and  spirit,  *  liet  us  not  be  found,  when  our 
Master  calls  us,  stripping  the  lace  off  our  waist- 
coats, but  the  spirit  of  contention  from  our  souls 
and  tongues.  Alas,  sir,  a  man  who  cannot  get  to 
heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his  way 
thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one  !'  Yet  he  was 
himself  under  the  tyranny  of  scruples  as  unrea- 
sonable as  those  of  Hudibras  or  Ralpho;  and 
carried  his  zeal  for  ceremonies  and  for  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  to  lengths  altogether  inconsistent 
with  reason  or  with  Christian  charity.  He  has 
gravely  noted  down  in  his  diary,  that  he  once 
committed  the  sin  of  drinking  coffee  on  Good 
Friday.  In  Scotland,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pass  several  months  without  joining  in  public 
worship,  solely  because  the  ministers  of  the  kirk 
had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops.  His  mode  of 
estimating  the  piety  of  his  neighbors  was  some- 
what singular.  *  Campbell,'  said  he,  '  is  a  good 
man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  ho  has  not  been 
in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years  ;  but  he 
never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat ; 
this  shows  he  has  good  principles.' " 

How  different  is  Carlyle's  treatment  of  the 
same  topic!  These  contradictions  he  per- 
ceives to  be  only  apparent,  not  real  contra- 
dictions. He  sees  how  the  peculiarity  of 
Johnson's  intellect  was  not  the  union  of  great 
powers  with  low  prejudices,  but  that  these 
prejudices  arose  out  of  the  very  strength  of 
reverence  and  of  belief  in  things  supernatural 
—out  of  the  holy  awe  which  filled  his  mind 
whenever  he  contemplated  the  mysterious 
relation  of  man  to  the  Infinite.  Where  Mac- 
aulay  delights  to  notice  incongruity,  Carlyle, 
looking  deeper,  sees  congniity ;  where  Mac- 
aulay  is  astonished  at  a  keen  intellect  becom- 
ing credulous,  Carlyle  sees  nothing  but  the 
very  principle  of  faith  which  characterized 
that  intellect — a  faith  which  dared  not  suffer 
its  sacred  precincts  to  be  invaded  by  scepti- 
cal reason.  Without  in  any  way  applauding 
Johnson's  prejudices,  Carlyle  imderstands 
the  difficulty  which  puzzles  Macaulay — un- 
derstands it  because  he  has  looked  into 
Johnson's  soul.  In  a  word,  Macaulay  con- 
tents himself  with  noting  what  lay  on  the 


surface,  Carlyle  seeks  to  make  you  aware  of 
what  lay  underneath  the  surface.  Here  is 
one  brief  passage  from  Carlylc's  essay  : 

**  More  legibly  is  this  influence  of  the  loving 
heart  to  be  traced  in  his  intellectual  character. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  beginning  of  intellect,  the 
first  inducement  to  the  exercise  thereof,  but  at- 
traction towards  somewhat — affection  for  it? 
Thus,  too,  who  ever  saw  or  will  sec,  any  true 
talent — not  to  speak  of  genius — the  foundation  of 
which  is  not  goodness,  love  ?  From  Johnson's 
strength  of  affection,  we  deduce  many  of  his 
intellectual  peculiarities  ;  especially  that  threaten- 
ing array  of  perversions,  known  under  the  name 
of  ^  Johnson's  Prejudices.'  Looking  well  into 
tlie  root  from  which  these  sprang,  we  have  long 
ceased  to  view  them  with  hostility ;  can  pardon, 
and  reverently  pity  them.  Consider  with  what 
force  early  imbibed  opinions  must  have  clung  to 
a  soul  of  this  affection.  Those  evil-famed  preju- 
dices of  his,  that  Jacobitism,  Church-of-£ngland- 
ism,  hatred  of  the  Scotch,  belief  in  witches,  snd 
such  like — what  were  they  but  the  ordinary 
beliefs  of  well-doing,  well-meaning  provincial 
Englishmen  in  that  oay  ?  First  gathered  by  his 
father's  hearth,  round  the  kind  *  country  fires'  of 
native  Staffordshire ;  they  grew  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength ;  they  were 
hallowed  by  fondest  sacred  recollections;  to  part 
with  them  was  parting  with  his  heart's  blood.  If 
the  man  who  has  no  strength  of  affection,  strength 
of  belief,  have  no  strength  of  prejudice,  let  him 
thank  Heaven  for  it,  but  to  himself  take  small 
thanks." 

The  power  of  Macaulay 's  writing  is  not 
the  force  of  opinions,  but  the  force  of  pic- 
tures. As  we  have  said,  he  is  not  a  teacher, 
but  a  rhetorician ;  not  a  discoverer,  but  an 
expositor.  That  he  is  the  most  estimable 
and  brilliant  example  of  his  class  now  living 
may  be  ungrudgingly  admitted.  He  has 
adorned  our  gallery  with  splendid  produc- 
tions, and  enriched  our  literature  with  some 
masterly  pages  of  eloquence.  His  vast  and 
varied  knowledge  never  betrays  him  into 
pedantry,  but  is  always  at  command  for  apt 
illustration.  Moreover,  he  has  no  petty  pre- 
judices, no  unseemly  affectations,  no  illiberal 
bigotry,  no  cramping  narrowness.  There  is 
nothing  offensive  in  him.  The  tone  of  his 
writings  is  uniformly  hberal,  manly,  healthy, 
and  straightforward.  His  sympathies  are 
always  with  what  is  ^nerous  and  noble  in 
practical  life ;  his  admiration  for  one  kind  of 
excellence  does  not  intercept  his  admiration 
for  every  other  kind.  A  genial,  pleasant, 
happy  spirit  animates  his  pages.  His  views 
are  distinguished  by  an  amiable  good  sense. 
He  seems  anxious  to  steer  between  extremes 
in  pohtics,  ui  religion,  and  in  morals.    He  is 
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neitlier  a  bigoted  Tory  nor  a  bigoted  Radi- 
cal ;  neither  Catholic  nor  Calvinist ;  neither 
Cavalier  nor  Puritan,  but  an  amiable  Whig. 
Sympathizing  with  the  polished  demeanor 
and  the  social  graces  of  the  Cavaliers,  he  con- 
demns their  frivoUty  and  dissoluteness  ;  ap- 
plauding the  seriousness  and  rectitude  of  the 
energetic  Puritans,  he  laughs  at  their  affecta- 
tions of  sanctity,  at  their  illiberality,  and 
nasal  twang.  He  will  take  it  as  no  disre- 
spect if  we  liken  him  to  the  accomplished 
person,  whom  he  has  so  felicitously  portrayed 
in  the  calm,  sceptical,  and  polished  Halifax. 

He  is  fond  of  moral  reflections.  One  may 
say  of  them,  that,  though  sometimes  trite 
enough,  they  are  generally  very  sensible, 
and  being  always  happily  expressed  are 
always  acceptible.  They  force  your  respect, 
and  on  the  whole  win  your  regard  for  the 
writer.  They  imply  a  generous  and  a 
healthy  mind.  Even  when  they  have  a 
satirical  turn,  the  tone  is  pleasant,  as  in  the 
following  well-timed  and  well-turned  admo- 
nition of  public  opinion : 

"  We  know  of  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  mo- 
rality. In  ^neral,  elopements,  divorces,  and 
family  quarrels  pass  with  little  notice.  We  read 
the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it. 
But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes 
outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  re- 
ligion and  decency  to  be  violated.  We  must 
make  a  stand  ag;ainst  vice.  We  must  teach 
libcrtinos  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the 
importance  of  domestic  tics.  Accoraingly,  some 
unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more  depraved  than 
hundreds  whose  offences  have  been  treated  with 
lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If 
he  has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  him. 
If  he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driven  from  it 
He  is  cat  by  the  higher  orders,  and  hissed  by  the 
lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy,  by 
whose  vicariona  agonies  all  the  other  transgres- 
sors of  the  tame  class  are,  it  is  supposed,  suf- 
ficiently chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently 
on  our  own  severity,  and  compare  with  great 
pride  the  high  standard  of  morals  establish^  in 
England,  with  the  Parisian  laxity.  At  length, 
our  anger  is  satiated.  Our  victim  is  ruined  and 
broken-hearted.  And  our  virtue  goes  quietiy  to 
Sleep  for  seven  years  more." 

Macaulay*8  style  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  any  estimate  of  his  claims ;  for  style 
is  to  a  rhetorician  what  thought  is  to  a 
teacher,  principium  ei  fans.  Style  is  an  art, 
and,  Uke  every  other  art,  demands  the  con- 
junction of  genius  and  labor :  genius,  to  fur- 
nish the  matter;  labor,  to  give  the  form. 
With  a  blunt  chisel  the  best  sculptor  will 
bangle ;  with  a  rude  language,  the  greatest 


thinker  cannot  write  well;  and  all  language 
is  rude  imtil  labor,  assisting  the  delicate 
sense  of  beauty,  has  fashioned  it  into  har- 
monious shapes.  In  consequence  of  this 
duplex  condition,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  some  men  attain  a  certain  mastery  over 
the  form,  who  have  very  little  matter  of  their 
own  to  fashion  ;  just  as  there  are  men  with 
very  little  poetic  genius  who  nevertheless 
attain  so  much  of  the  "  accomplishment  of 
verse,"  as  to  produce  very  readable  verses. 
But  no  great  prose  writer,  any  more  than  a 
great  poet,  was  ever  made  by  labor  alone. 
The  style  is  the  man.  As  the  mind  is  will 
the  style  be :  a  great  mind  cannot  altogether 
dwarf  itself,  a  small  mind  cannot  greatly  ex- 
alt itself;  natural  grace  will  show  itself, 
even  in  the  awkwardness  of  incult  speech, 
and  the  grace  which  'is  acqmred  wilC  after 


all,  be  only  the  grace  of  a  dancing-master. 

Macaulay's  style  is  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  in  its  exceUencies  and  in  its  deficien- 
cies. It  is  emmently  a  cultivated  style,  the 
writing  of  an  accomplished,  well-trained 
mind.  It  is  perhaps  the  very  best  style 
ever  written  by  one  who  was  not  an  original 
thinker.  Its  main  defect  is  the  absence  of  a 
strong  personality,  of  an  unmistakable  origi- 
nality. By  originality,  we  of  course  do  not 
mean  eccentricity;  we  mean  that  peculiar 
impress  which  is  given  to  the  style  by  every 
mind  which  thinks  for  itself,  and  writes  as  ii 
thinks,  not  as  olherii  have  thought.  The 
parentage  of  Macaulay's  style  is  easily  trace- 
able. The  influence  of  Burke  is  so  visible, 
that  no  one  has  ever  failed  to  remark  it ; 
there  is  indeed  some  kinship  in  the  minds  of 
Burke  and  Macaulay,  which  makes  the  lat- 
ter's  imitation  less  of  an  imitation  (so  to 
speak)  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  influence  of  Sydney  Smith  upon  Macau- 
lay's style  has  not,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
noticed.  The  very  turn  and  trick  of  phrase, 
the  easy  winding  of  the  sentences,  and  the 
peculiar  diction  which  we  remark  in  Macau- 
lay,  may  be  found  in  Sydney  Smith  when- 
ever they  are  not  in  Burke.  It  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  to  show  this  fully ;  we 
will,  however,  give  two  examples.  These 
examples  are  taken  almost  at  random  in 
opening  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  are 
chosen  from  the  level  passages,  because 
such  passages  better  prove  our  case  than 
happy  sentences,  antitheses,  or  witticisms, 
in  which  all  styles  more  or  less  resemble 
each  other.     Here  is  one : 

**  We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a 
history ;  nor  is  it  very  admiiable  as  a  piece  of 
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composition.  It  comprehends  too  short  a  period ; 
includes  too  few  events  to  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  facts ;  and  abounds  too  little  with  splen- 
did passages  to  lay  much  hold  on  the  imagination. 
The  reflections  which  it  contains,  too,  are  gene- 
rally more  remarkable  for  their  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, than  for  any  great  fineness  or  profundity 
of  thinking.'* 

Here  is  another  from  the  opposite  page  : 

'*  It  can  admit  of  no  donbt,  we  suppose,  that 
trade,  which  has  made  as  rich,  hat  made  us  still 
more  luxurious ;  and  that  the  increased  necessity 
of  expense  has  in  general  outgone  the  means  of 
supplying  it.  Almost  every  individual  now  finds 
it  more  difiicult  to  live  on  a  level  with  his  equals 
than  he  did  when  all  were  poorer ;  almost  every 
man,  therefore,  is  needy;  and  he  who  is  both 
needy  and  Inxnrions  holds  his  independence  on  a 
very  pfecariou  tenure." 

Every  ono  acquainted  with  Macaulay's 
writinffB  will  recognize  their  tone  in  these 
example&i  Indeed,  when,  some  time  ago, 
we  were  reading  Sydney  Smith's  collected 
Essays,  the  well-known  sentences  of  Macau- 
lay  were  constantly  ringing  in  our  ears. 
Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  imitation 
both  of  Burke  and  of  Sydney  Smith  has 
never  the  disagreeable  effect  of  mere  servile 
imitation.  Macaulay  has  light  of  his  own  to 
add  to  the  light  which  he  reflects.  If  the 
bow  he  bends  be  the  great  bow  of  Ulysses, 
he  at  any  rate  has  the  strength,  so  rare,  to 
bend  it  with  ease,  and  to  use  it  with  effect. 
Make  every  allowable  deduction  for  imita- 
tion, and  his  style  still  remains  an  admirable 
example  of  the  powers  of  writing.  It  has 
its  tricks  ;  short,  sharp  sentences  are  splin- 
tered into  the  texture  of  periods  whose 
length  is  unwieldy,  but  whose  clearness  is 
unnvalled ;  and  caprices  of  punctuation  play 
amidst  a  prodigality  of  antitheses.  These 
tricks  find  imitators,  who  imagine  that  the 
charm  lies  there.  Bat  Macaulay's  effects 
are  produced  by  more  legitimate  means,  by 
richness  of  diction,  picturesqueness  of  selec- 
tion, wonderful  power  of  illustration,  and  a 
sense  of  grace  and  harmony — all  which 
qualities  are  not  imitable.  There  is  another 
reason  why  his  imitators  fail ;  he  writes  in 
the  language  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
that  the  diction  and  the  idioms  he  employs 
are  not  those  in  which  bis  imitators  think. 

Any  one  page  of  Macaulay  would,  per- 
haps, but  ill  withstand  close  criticism ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  read  any  number  of  pases 
without  delight,  and  the  stupidest  of  his 
readers  never  yawned  over  his  volumes.  In 
this  respect  we  may  c<wipare  him  with  Lan- 


dor,  whose  polished,  stately  style,  better 
bears  minute  inspection  than  continaoiv 
reading.  Macaulay  has  a  tendency  to  be 
verbose  and  tautologous;  he  overlays  hit 
sentences  with  words,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  he  overlays  his  arguments  with  illustra- 
tions. His  ease,  also,  sometimes  relapses 
into  negligence,  and  his  sentences  beccxne 
weak  and  faltering.  But  he  is  never  weak 
for  two  pages  together.  One  peculiarity  in 
his  fluent  narrative  is  worthy  of  remark,  and 
deserves  imitation ;  it  is  the  rarest  of  all  pe- 
culiarities— graceful  rapidity.  There  is  no 
hurry,  no  abruptness ;  all  the  transitions  are 
gradual,  and  nevertheless  it  dwells  with  such 
minuteness  upon  every  point,  that  it  would 
be  inexpressibly  tedious  were  not  the  se- 
lected points  so  salient,  and  so  well  fitted  to 
convey  the  whole  of  what  was  intended, 
that  in  a  brief  time  you  are  carried  over  a 
large  space,  and  thus  the  valuable  conjunc- 
tion of  fullness  with  brevity  is  secured. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  Macaulay's  style 
arises  from  picturesque  grouping  of  detaUs  ; 
something  also  from  his  employment  of 
names  which  in  themselves  arc  pictures. 
The  reader  of  Milton  well  knows  the  magi- 
cal power  with  which  he  employed  long 
lists  of  sounding  names,  justly  calculating  on 
their  double  effect  of  music  and  association. 
It  was  a  power  he  sometimes  abused,  and 
Macaulay,  -who  has  similar  power,  is  open 
to  a  similar  cbarffe.  He  revels  in  geograph- 
ical and  historiciu  wealth ;  he  scatters  about 
high-sounding  names  of  mighty  rivers  and 
remote  provinces,  of  great  heroes  and  distant 
empires,  with  a  prodigality  which  often  sa- 
vors of  barbaric  pomp,  but  which  always 
fills  the  mind  with  splendid  images.  If  he 
wants  an  illustration,  he  draws  it  from  some 
such  place  as  the  "Spice  Islands  in  the 
Eastern  Seas  ;'*  if  he  speaks  of  English  com- 
moners, it  is  as  "  untitled  men  well  known 
to  be  descended  from  knights  who  had  bro- 
ken the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastmgs,  and  scaled 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  Is  not  that  Mil- 
tonic  ?  A  couple  of  examples  will  go  fur- 
ther than  a  dozen  pages  of  explanation,  and 
we  take  them  from  his  masterly  article  on 
Lord  Clive : 

"  Soch,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  change  which 
passed  on  the  Mogul  empire  during  the  forty 
years  which  follow^  the  aeath  of  Aurungzebe. 
A  series  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence 
and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded 
palaces,  chewing  bang,  fondling  concabines,  and 
listening  to  buffoons.  A  series  of  ferocious  in- 
vadera  had  descended  through  the  western  passes 
to  prey  on  the  defeneeless  wealth  of  Hindosliiit 
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A  Fenian  conqaeior  croeaed  the  Indus,  marched 
through  the  gates  of  Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  tri- 
mnpb  those  treasures  of  which  the  magnificence 
had  astounded  Roe  and  Bemier;  the  Peacock 
Throne,  on  which  the  richest  jewels  of  Grolconda 
had  been  disposed  by  the  most  slcillfui  hands  of 
Enrope,  and  the  inestimable  Mountain  of  Light, 
which,  after  manv  strange  vicissitudes,  lately 
shone  in  the  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now 
destined  to  adorn  the  hideous  idd  of  Orissa. 
The  Afghan  soon  followed  to  complete  the  work 
of  devastation  which  the  Persian  had  begun. 
The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots  threw  ofiTthe  Mus- 
sulman yoke.  A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers  oc- 
cupied Rohilcund.  The  Seiks  ruled  on  the 
Inaus.  The  Jauts  spread  terror  along  the  Jum- 
nah.  The  high  lands  which  border  on  the  west- 
ern sea-coast  of  India  poured  forth  a  yet  more 
formidable  race ;  a  race  which  was  long  the  ter- 
ror of  every  native  power,  and  whicn  yielded 
only,  after  many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles, 
to  the  fortune  and  genius  of  England.  It  was 
under  the  reign  of  Auruns^zebe  that  this  wild  clan 
of  plunderers  first  descended  from  the  mountains ; 
ana  soon  after  his  death,  every  comer  of  his  wide 
empire  learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  viceroyalties  were 
entirely  subdued  by  them.  Their  dominions 
stretched  across  the  Peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 
Their  captains  reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gaulior,  in 
Gnzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore." 

A  few  paragraphs  further  on  we  meet 
with  this  second  example  of  poetical  prose : 

'*  Scarcely  any  man,  however  sagacious,  would 
have  thought  it  possible,  that  a  trading  company, 
separated  from  India  by  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
sea,  and  possessing  in  India  only  a  few  acres  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  would,  in  less  than  a  hun- 
drea  years,  spread  its  empire  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Himalayas;  would 
compel  Mahratta  and  Mohammedan  to  forget  their 
mutual  feuds  in  common  subjection ;  would  tame 
down  even  those  wild  races  which  had  resisted 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Moguls ;  and,  having 
establishea  a  government  far  stronger  than  any 
over  known  in  those  countries,  would  carry  its 
victorious  arms  fur  to  the  east  of  the  Burrampoo- 
ter,  and  far  to  the  west  of  the  Hvdaspes ;  dictate 
terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Ava,  and  seat  its 
fusals  on  the  throne  of  Candahar." 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  trick,  an 
easy  method  of  producing  an  effect  which 
ordinary  writers  might  employ.  We  advise 
them  not  to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Alison  has 
done  so,  and  his  "  History  of  Europe"  is  the 
best  possible  refutation  of  such  an  idea. 
The  donkey  in  the  fable  did  not  less  success- 
fully imitate  the  caressing  grace  of  the  span- 
iel fawning  on  its  master,  than  Mr.  Alison 
has  imitated  the  splendor  of  Macaulay's 
geographical    prodigality.    A    spirit   more 


intensely  prosaic  than  that  which  peers 
through  the  shabby  finery  of  cast-off  poetic 
diction  in  the  pages  of  the  **  History  of  Eu- 
rope" we  have  seldom  noticed  in  an  ambi- 
tious writer.  Mr.  Alison  has  the  nmveto  to 
suppose  that  by  perpetually  talking  of  cour- 
age "  chaining  victory  to  the  standards,"  or 
01  Napoleon's  "  carrying  his  standards  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Kremlm,"  he  is  eloquent 
and  pictorial.  A  dictionary-maker  might  as 
well  imagine  he  had  rivalled  Milton.  In 
truth,  poetic  diction  is  a  delicate  thing,  and 
will  not  bear  handling  by  prosaic  men.  We 
say  this,  not  for  Mr.  Alison's  benefit — he  is 
mcorrigible — ^but  for  the  benefit  of  young 
aspirants  who  may  fancy  they  can  produce 
an  effect  because  they  understand  how  the 
effect  is  produced;  forgetting  that  art  de- 
pends on  other  faculties  than  criticism. 

We  have  not  done  yet  with  Macaulay's 
stvle  ;  we  have  still  to  notice  its  unsurpass- 
ed clearness.  No  mortal  ever  for  an  instant 
paused  over  one  of  Macaiday's  sentences,  in 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  writer  has  no 
misgivings ;  he  goes  du^ct  to  the  point,  and 
his  phrases  fall  naturally  into  their  proper 
places.  This  is  partly  mastery  over  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  is  also  partly  owing  to  that 
absence  of  deep  meditation  and  continuous 
thought,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  Every  clear 
thinker  will  of  course  write  clearly;  but 
depth  of  thought  is  not  always  compatible 
with  transparency  of  expression.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  every  shallow  stream 
which  is  clear ;  and  no  mistake  is  more 
general  than  that  of  men  supposing  their 
writings  are  profound  when  they  are  simply 
obscure. 

Style  is  as  a  garment  in  which  the  mind 
robes  itself ;  sometimes  it  is  an  antique  pan- 
oply beneath  whose  weight  the  mind  stag- 
gers, trying  to  be  grand  and  dignified ;  some- 
times it  is  a  flowing  robe  which  bends  with 
every  movement  of  the  mind,  betraying  in 
every  winding  of  its  phrase  all  the  mind's 
ffrace,  all  its  abruptness,  all  its  vigor,  and  all 
Its  hesitation.  Now  Macaulay  never  hesi- 
tates, and  his  style  is  unperplexed.  He  sees 
sharply  enough  all  the  surfaces  presented  to 
his  view,  and  can  accurately  distinguish  all 
their  differences.  But  he  has  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  what 
he  sees.  His  style  is,  therefore,  never  over- 
powered, never  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
what  it  would  express,  never  ruffled  by  the 
perplexity  of  his  thoughts,  never  confused  by 
the  flashing  of  cross  lights,  never  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  mysteries  unexplored.     It 
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!•  clear,  sonny,  definite.  But  this  very  ex- 
cellence is  attained  in  some  sort  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  higher  excellence.  Brilliant  it  is, 
and  vivacious  ;  but  it  wants  the  deep  organ- 
tones  of  impassioned  oratory,  it  wants  the 
luminous  repose  of  great  convictions. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  his  unrival- 
led powers  of  illustration.  Here  his  extraor- 
dinary erudition  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
No  matter  what  subject  he  is  treating,  he  is 
sure  to  adorn  it  with  some  delightful  Ulustra- 
tion  from  ancient  history  or  from  fairy  legend ; 
poets,  philosophers,  ballads,  old  chronicles 
and  novelists  are  made  "to  do  his  spiriting 
gently.''  Thus,  to  take  a  single  example,  he 
compares  Bacon's  mind  to  the  tent  which  the 
Fairy  Paribanougave  to  Prince  Ahmed ;  foM 
ity  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  a  lady's  hand  ; 
spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  powerful  sultans 
might  repose  beneath  its  shade.  This  power 
of  illustration,  which  arises  from  a  quick 
"  perception  of  resemblances  in  things  dis- 
similar, '  has  been  called  wit.  A  distinction, 
however,  suggests  itself  to  us  :  although  the 
power  comes  under  the  definition  of  wit,  the 
illustrations  themselves  do  not  come  under 
the  feeling  of  wit.  Respecting  these  illustra- 
tions we  remark  also,  as  significant  of  Ma- 
caulay's  accomplished  but  not  observant  mind, 
that  they  are  almost  always  drawn  from 
books.  Prodigal  as  he  is  of  analogies  drawn 
from  literature,  he  is  niggardly  in  those 
drawn  from  life ;  Memory,  not  Observation, 
furnishes  him  with  his  subjects.  Of  those 
taken  from  nature,  perhaps  the  very  best  is 
the  following,  which  is  the  "  second  edition, 
revised  and  corrected,"  of  a  passage  previ- 
ously given  in  his  article  on  Dry  den : 

"  The  highest  intellects,  like  the  tops  of  monn- 
tains,  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  the  dawn. 
They  are  bright  while  the  level  below  is  in  dark- 
ness. But  soon  the  light  which  at  first  illumina- 
ted only  the  loftiest  eminences,  descends  on  the 
plain  and  penetrates  to  the  deepest  valley.  First 
come  hints  ;  then  fragments  of  systems,  then  com- 
plete and  harmonious  systems.  The  opinion  held 
for  a  time  by  one  bold  speculator  becomes  the 
opinion  of  a  small  minoritv,  of  a  strong  minority, 
of  a  majority  of  mankind.' 

Richness  of  illustration,  splendor  of  diction, 
and  transparency  of  statement  make  Macau- 
lay  a  fascinating  writer ;  so  fascinating,  in- 
deed, that  the  dazzled  eye  has  barely  power 
to  detect  faults  until  familiarity  has  accus- 
tomed it  to  the  gUtter.  Then  indeed  we  per- 
ceive defects.  One  of  these  defects  is  an 
excess  of  the  excellent  quality — "relief." 
Every  sentence  stands  out  as  if  sculptored. 


Commonplaces  are  stated  with  a  gravity  and 
elaboration  which  other  writers  would  bestow 
only  on  their  important  pants.  His  level 
style  is  so  emphatic,  that  to  rise  above  it  he 
is  forced  into  exaggeration.  Consequently 
the  least  critical  reader  is  always  conscious 
that  Macaulay  is  writing  for  effect. 

Exaggeration,  indeed,  may  be  called  his 
standing  literary  sin.  It  has  given  rise  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  wholly  insensible  to  truth. 
This  is  unjust.  He  is  only  too  sensible  of 
effect,  and  a  little  too  solicitous  to  achieve  it. 
He  cannot  blame  men  if  they  receive  his 
judgments  with  suspicion,  for  his  exaggera- 
tion sometimes  precipitates  him  even  into  ba- 
thos. He  describes  a  character  with  such 
extraordinary  power,  he  vituperates  with 
such  amazing  virulence,  that  he  carries  your 
hatred  aloni;  with  him  until  the  moment 
when,  by  some  unhappy  blunder,  he  quits 
generalities  and  descends  to  particulars,  and 
then  it  is  that  these  particulars  turn  out  to 
be  so  incommensurate  with  the  langiwge  they 
are  intended  to  warrant,  that  the  bathos  is 
inevitable.  Look  at  his  treatment  of  Nunco- 
With  all  his  varied  powers  of  illustra 
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tion  he  elaborately  depicts  the  immorality  of 
this  Bengalee,  till  you  imagine  him  to  be 
some  moral  monster,  as  far  transcending  in 
turpitude  any  British  scoundrel  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, as  the  dark-striped  tiger  of  the 
jungle  transcends  the  domestic  cat  which 
purrs  upon  your  hearth-rug.  "  Of  his  moral 
character,"  we  are  told,  "  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  notion  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  human  nature  only  as  it  appears  in  our 
island.  What  the  Italian  is  to  the  English- 
man, what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what 
the  Bengalee  is  to  the  Hindoo,  that  was  Nun- 
comar  to  other  Bengalees."  After  such  an 
exordium,  and  after  being  told  at  great 
length  that  "  in  Nuncomar  the  national  char- 
acter was  strongly,  and  with  exaggeration, 
personified,"  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  proceed, 
as  he  does  with  perfect  gravity,  to  inform  us, 
by  way  of  striking  samples  of  this  character, 
that  "  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  false 
charge  against  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to 
substantiate  it  by  producing  forged  docu- 
ments. On  another  occasion  it  was  discov- 
ered, that  while  professing  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  the  English  he  was  engaged  in 
several  conspiraces  against  them  ?  If,  as 
Macaulay  assures  us,  deceit  is  to  the  Benga- 
lee what  beauty  is  to  a  woman,  what  a  stmg 
is  to  the  bee,  what  a  horn  is  to  the  buffiilo, 
why  is  Nuncomar  pilloried  in  that  extrava- 
gant contempt  because  he  was  deceitftil? 
Surely  perjury  and  treachery  are  not  crimes 
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80  unpai^lleled  as  to  be  inconceivBble  by 
those  who  only  know  human  nature  as  it  ap- 
pears in  our  island  ?  That  Nuncomar  was  a 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  was  desirable, 
may  be  doubted  ;  one  would  rather  not  take 
him  into  the  family  circle.  But  that  his  ac- 
cuser should  only  be  able  to  bring  home  to 
him  two  charges  of  perjury  and  treachery, 
after  having  so  elaborately  excited  our  exe- 
cration, reminds  us  of  the  bathos  in  that 
famous  couplet : 

Then  came  Dalhousie,  thatgreatsod  cfwar^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  to  the  &x\  ofMar. 

To  a  similar  sacrifice  of  justice  to  effect 
must  we  ascribe  the  unexampled  contempt 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Boswell.  The  case 
is  clear.  He  wanted  a  paradox,  and  the  na- 
ture of  Bosweirs  "  Life  of  Johnson"  furnish- 
ed one,  viz:  that  one  of  the  greatest  fools 
ever  known  to  mankind  had  written  one  of 
the  best  books  ever  published.  Many  wri- 
ters had  remarked  that  BoswelFs  abilities  did 
not  seem  to  warrant  the  excellence  of  his 
book.  But  this  would  not  content  Macaulay. 
He  was  resolved  to  put  Bozzy  in  the  pillory. 
He  did  so  ;  and  did  it  with  his  usual  power. 
We  laugh,  and  allow  laughter  to  overthrow 
judgment.  But  whoever  seriously  examines 
the  matter,  will  perceive  that  the  portrait 
drawn  by  Macaulay  is  an  amusing  caricature. 
So  far  from  being  the  foolishest  of  men,  Bos- 
well, judged  by  the  work  in  which  he  has 
shamelessly  exhibited  his  weakness,  his  van- 
ity, his  soltishness,  his  curiosity,  and  his 
toadyism,  will  be  found  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
information,  a  respectable  talker,  and  more 
than  respectable  writer.  It  was  not  an  age 
abounding  in  genius  ;  nor  had  he  any  claim 
to  rank  amongst  the  good  writers  of  his  age ; 
but  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
contemporaries  he  was  far  from  contemptible. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  Malone,  Hawkins, 
Hawkesworth,  or  even  Garrick,  would  have 
much  surpassed  Boswell  in  the  literary  por- 
tions of  the  "Life  of  Johnson?"  We  say 
literary  portions,  because  we  set  aside  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  work — its  faithful 
record  of  Johnson's  sayings.  In  taste,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  style,  Boswell,  though 
certainly  a  mediocre  writer,  was  very  far 
from  being  the  contemptible  dolt  Macaulay 
has  represented. 

Macaulay *s  speculations,  when  they  have 
any  novelty,  appear  to  us  not  only  imtena- 
ble,  but  such  as  a  deeply  meditative  mind 
would  not  have  seriously  put  forth.  This  we 
will  say  for  him,  that  having  once  taken  up 
hii  position  he  defends  it  in  dashing  style. 


It  would  not  be  right  to  make  sueb  an  asser- 
tion without  adducing  examples,  and  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  one  literary  and  one 
historical  example :  that  on  the  decline  of 
poetry,  and  that  on  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

In  his  article  on  Milton,  and  subsequently 
in  that  on  Dryden,  (not  reprinted,)  he  pro- 
pounded,  and  illustrated  with  his  wonted  vi- 
vacity, the  theory  "  that  as  civilization  advan- 
ces, poetry  almost  necessarily  declines."  The 
paradox  is  not  altogether  novel,  but  he  posh* 
ed  it  further  than  any  writer  we  remember. 
The  question  is  wide  and  deep :  it  strikes 
down  to  the  root  of  literature,  and  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  serious  mind.  If  it  be 
true,  as  he  says,  that  civilization,  by  culti- 
vating the  reason,  and  by  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  human  intelligence,  necessarily  de- 
stroys the  poetic  faculty,  the  poet's  office, 
once  so  potent,  has  now  become  a  nonentity, 
or  worse,  a  frivolity.  But  is  it  true  ?  We 
think  not.  It  has  been  often  said  that  no 
age  is  poetic  to  itself,  and  thus  have  men 
ever  looked  backward  to  a  golden  age  •  of 
poetry.  The  history  of  the  world  teaches  us 
that  whenever  there  has  been  an  awakening 
to  new  convictions,  whenever  there  has  been 
a  period  fraught  with  a  ''  new  birth  of  socie- 
ty '  there  have  arisen  singers  to  give  melodi- 
ous utterance  to  those  convictions.  The  poet 
has  never  been  wanting  to  his  age. 

Macaiday  says  he  cannot  understand  why 
those  who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  ar- 
ticle of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets 
are  generally  the  best,  should  wonder  at  the 
rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception  ;  "  surely  the 
uniformity  of  the  phenomena  indicates  a  cor- 
responding uniformity  in  the  cause."  But 
here  is  a  statement  which  we  venture  to  say 
is  contradicted  by  all  known  facts.  The 
earliest  poets  are  not  the  best.  With  the 
single  exceptions  of  Homer  and  the  Niebelun- 
gen  Lied,  the  argument  has  not  a  fact  to 
stand  on,  unless  the  vague  term,  early,  may 
include  the  highly  civilized  poets  of  Athens, 
Florence  and  England.  Homer  had  contem- 
poraries ;  where  are  their  great  poems  ? 
Chaucer  is  a  great  poet;  but  are  Gower, 
Barbour,  Occleve,  and  Lydgatc  superior  to 
such  civilized  poets  as  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  or  Tennyson  ?  Observe,  the  ques- 
tion, as  Macaulay  puts  it,  is  not  one  of  indi- 
vidual genius,  it  is  one  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
earliest  poets  are  said  to  be  generally  the 
best,  not  because  they  have  greater  genius, 
but  because  their  age  was  more  poetic^.  The 
greatest  poets  of  each  nation  are  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  Lufflnetias  and  Virgil*  Dante  and 
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Ariosto,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  Shak-  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  efl^ts  its  purpose 

apeare  and  Milton,  Gothe  and  Schiller;  of  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.    As  the  lijrht  of 

these,  how  many  flourished  in  periods  when  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  ite  exhibitionP,  as  the 

"  reasoning/' "  analysis/'  and  "  criUcbm"  did  ^?,^°^  S^^u  ^^^^^^^  ^^TkT^  """"^  """"T  '^*'^" 

♦    1      fl       .  ,  a    J^     '  viiMv.w*xA    XAAXM.  nite,  and  the  shades  of  probability  more  and  more 

not  also  flounsn  .  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineamente  of  the  phantoms 

But  as  Macaulay  may  dispute  the  cogency  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.    We 

of  the  above  objections,  let  us  at  onoe  grap-  cannot  unite   the    incompatible   advantages  of 

pie  with  his  principles.     It  will  excite  some  reality  and  deception — the  clear  discernment  of 

astonishment  in  our  readers  to  learn,  that  he  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction." 
believes  a  "certain  unsoundness  of  mind  *'  to 

be  the  necessary  condition  of  poetry,  and  that        What  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  It  amounts 

no  man  can  rightly  enjoy  poetry  without  thb  ^  saying  that  children  and  savages  are  more 

unsoundness.     He  says :  susceptible  to  imaginative  impressions  than 

natural  and  cultivated  men.     There  needed 

«'  Truth,  indeed,  is  ewiential  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  °^  F«>f  ^^  ^^l^  '  ^^  provrng  it,  was  not 

the  truth  of  madness.    The  reasonings  are  just ;  provmg  that   the  poetry  which   so   affects 

but  the  premises  are  false.    After  the  first  sup-  children  and  savages  is  the  greatest  kind  of 

positions  have  been  made,  everything  ought  to  be  poetry,  nor  that  early  poets  are  the  best, 

consistent ;  but  those  first  suppositions  require  a  Macaulay,  we  presume,  is  not  prepared  to 

degree  of  credulity  which  almost  amounte  to  a  maintain  that  the  songs  which  transport  the 

nartial  and  temnorary  derangement  of  the  intel-  Mohawk  are   finer  works  of  art   than  the 

lect    Hence,  of  all  people,  children  are  the  most  «      ,  .,    .  t -xn     t>  j  t>-j-       tr     j  • 

imaginative.    TheyWndon  themselves  without  ^aust;  or  that  Little  R^d  Bidmg  Hood  is 

reserve  to  every  illusion.    Every  image  which  is  supenor  to  Othello ;  though  these  are  legiti- 

atronglv  presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  mate  inferences  from  his  position  as  to  effect. 

them  the  eflfect  of  reality.    No  man,  whatever  He  talks  of  our  being  unable  to  unite  the  in- 

his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  aflfected  by  Hamlet  compatible  advantages  of  reality  and  decep- 

or  Lear,  as  a  litUe  girl  is  affected  by  the  atory  of  n^n,  as  if  the  object  of  the  poet  were  to  pro- 

pcwr  l^d  Riding  Hood.  She  knows  that  It  18  all  ^  deception!  He  must  be  aware  that 
false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no  ,  ^  xi.       v    *    r  *t.  x 

wolves  in  England.    Yet  Tn  spite  of  her  know-  ^^^^  'J^^^r  "^^  ^^^  object  of  the  Doet,  any 

ledge  she  believes ;  she  weeps,  she  trembles ;  she  ^^^  ^han  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  sculp- 

ibres  not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  tor  or  the  painter.     Yet  it  is  on  this  assiimp- 

the  teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat.    Such  is  tion  of  the  object  of  poetry  being  to  produce 

the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over  uncultivated  an  illusion  that  the  whole  of  his  argument 

°"°,  •         J     .        r       .  * -ij  reposes.     With  that  assumption  it  stands  or 

"  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  are  children  /v.fi^      ri„4  ;x  ,^«„:^«„  „^  ««^,.«  «i„k^»«*«  ^ 

with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas^.    It  is  therefore  in  J»f '.    ^,f  '^  ^'V'''''^  .^^  more  elaborate  re- 

such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect  to  find  i^tation  than  is  given  by  a  naked  statement 

the  poetical  temperament  in  iu  highest  perfection.  ^^  ^^c  assumption. 

In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  he  much  intelli-        He  has  proved  that  the  imagination  is  more 

eence,  much  science,  much  philosophy,  abun-  susceptible  in  children  and  savages  than  in 

dance  of  just  classification  and  subtle  analysis,  matured  and  cultivated  men  ;  but  to  establish 

abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abundance  of  j^jg  theory  on  the  necessary  decline  of  poetry 

MeT;ni1;dr«d'^^m;r;  b:;KN«  7^^  thZadvance  of  ciySzation.  he  ^2 
create.  They  will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  ***^«  *^  prove— 1.  That  in  children  and  sav- 
comment  on  them,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  ^g^  ^-^e  imagination  is  not  only  more  viva- 
them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  cious,  but  more  capable  of  sustaining  long 
the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  flights.  2.  That  poetry  is  the  unmixed  pro- 
ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  duct  of  imagination,  and  its  excellence  de- 
Wief.     The  areek  Rhapsodists,  according  to  j^^^s  solely  on  the  imaginative  vivacity.    8. 

Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  witliout  almost  fall-  ht*.  ,^^*Ji  v-„  r^«  •  ^„*  ^  ;♦-  ^ ^ii^ 

ing  into  convulsions.    The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  Jj*"^  P^*"T    TJ^^-       f       a^  excelkace 

the  scalping  knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song.  ^^^  amount  of  tllusim  it  produces.     When 

The  power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  these  three  positions  are  satisfactorily  estab- 

Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to  lished,  it  will  be  time  to  give  heed  to  his 

modern  readers  almost  miraculous.    Such  feel-  theory,  and  not  till  then, 
ings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  community,  and        Now  for  the  second  example.     In  his  arti- 

most  rare  among  thcNse  who  participate  most  in  ^le  on  Ranke's   Popes,  he   alarmed  many 

IheSZ  ^^    °^'   ^"^     ^"""""^  ^^OTOns  ProtestantS;  by  the  striking  pictuii 

'•Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  ^«  presented  of  the  polity  of  the  Church  of 

mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  Rome — a  polity  which  enabled  it  to  recover 

the  eye  of  the  body.    Aoa  as  the  magic  lantern  from  the  blow  struck  by  Protestantiam,  and 
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to  regfun  much  of  its  ancient  territory.  He 
says  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this  polity  to  be 
the  very  master- piece  of  human  wisdom. 
Not  at  all  impossible.  We  deny  it!  We 
deny  that  it  is  a  master-piece,  and  we  deny 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
To  give  liim  every  advantage,  and  to  place 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  his  singularly  ef- 
fective power  of  statmg  an  argument,  we 
quote  in  extenso : 

"  In  England,  it  not  onfrcquently  happens  that 
a  tinker  or  coal-heaver  hears  a  eermon,  or  falls  in 
with  a  tract,  which  alarms  him  about  the  state  of 
his  soul.  If  he  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves  and 
strong  imagination,  he  thinks  himself  given  over 
to  the  Evil  Power.  Ho  doubts  whether  he  has 
not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  He  imputes 
every  wild  fancy  that  springs  up  in  his  mind  to 
the  whisper  of  a  fiend.  His  sleep  is  broken  by 
dreams  of  the  great  judgment-seat,  the  open  books, 
and  the  unquenchable  fire.  If,  in  order  to  escape 
from  these  vexing  thoughts,  ho  flies  to  amuse- 
ment or  to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  re- 
lief only  makes  his  misery  darker  and  more  hope- 
less. At  length  a  turn  takes  plac^.  He  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  offended  Maker.  To  borrow  the  fine 
imagery  of  one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried, 
he  emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  from  the  dark  land  of  gins  and  snares,  of 
quagmires  and  precipices,  of  evil  spirits  and  ra- 
venous beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He 
ascends  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches 
from  their  summit  a  distant  view  of  the  shining 
city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Then 
arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and  surely  not  a  cen- 
surable, desire  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts  of 
which  his  own  heart  is  full — to  warn  the  carelest, 
to  comfort  those  who  are  troubled  in  spirit.  The 
impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote  his  whole  life 
to  the  teaching  of  religion,  is  a  strong  passion  in 
the  guipe  of  a  duty.  He  exhorts  his  neighbors ; 
and  if  he  be  a  man  of  strong  parts,  he  often  does 
so  with  great  effect.  He  pleads  as  if  he  were 
pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and  pathetic  ges- 
tures, and  burning  words ;  and  he  soon  finds  with 
delight,  not  perhaps  wholly  unmixed  with  the  al- 
loy of  human  infirmity,  tliat  his  rude  eloquence 
rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleep  very  com- 
posedly while  the  rector  preaches  on  the  apostoli- 
cal succession.  Zeal  for  God,  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly 
discovered  powers,  impel  him  to  become  a 
preacher.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  establish- 
ment ;  no  objection  to  its  formularies,  its  govern- 
ment, or  its  vestments.  He  would  gladly  be  ad- 
mitted among  its  humblest  ministers.  But,  ad- 
mitted or  rejected,  his  vocation  is  determined.  His 
orders  have  come  down  to  him,  not  through  a  long 
and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops, 
but  direct  from  on  hieh.  His  commission  is  the 
same  that  on  the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was 

fiven  to  the  Eleven.  Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of 
uman  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  slorious 
message  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true 
Head  of  the  Church.    For  a  man  thus  minded, 


there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  no 
place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  be  cannot 
construe  a  Greek  author,  nor  write  a  Latin  then» ; 
and  he  is  told  that,  if  he  remains  in  the  ocmima- 
nion  of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a  hearer, 
and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  teacher,  be 
must  begin  by  being  a  schismatic.  His  choice  ia 
soon  made.  He  harangues  on  Tower  Hill  or  in 
Smithfield.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A  license 
is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a  desk 
and  benches,  is  run  up,  and  named  Ebeneser  or 
Bethel.  lo  a  few  weeks  the  Church  has  lost 
for  ever  a  hundred  families,  not  one  of  which  en- 
tertained the  least  scruple  about  her  articles,  her 
liturgy,  her  government,  or  her  ceremonies. 

"Far  diflterent  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
ignorant  enthusiast,  whom  the  Anglican  Chnrch 
makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the  learned  and 
polite  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  the 
Catholic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She  bids 
him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him  with  a  gown  and 
hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff,  ties  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  m  her  name. 
He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes  not  a  ducat 
away  from  the  revenues  of  her  beneficed  clergy. 
He  lives  by  the  alms  of  those  who  respect  his 
spiritual  character,  and  are  grateful  for  his  in- 
structions. He  preaches,  not  exactly  in  the  style 
of  Massillon,  but  in  a  way  which  moves  the  pas- 
sions of  uneducated  hearers ;  and  all  his  influence 
is  employed  to  strengthen  the  church  of  which  he 
is  a  minister.  To  that  church  he  becomes  as 
strongly  attached  as  any  of  the  cardinals,  whose 
scarlet  carriages  and  liveries  crowd  the  en- 
trance of  the  Palace  or  the  Quirinal.  In  this 
way  the  Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the 
strength  of  establishment  and  all  the  strength  of 
dissent  With  the  utmost  pomp  of  a  dominant 
hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the  energy  of  the  vol- 
untary system  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tion very  recent  instances  in  ivhich  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged  from  her  by  the 
selfishness,  sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the  zeal  of  the 
begjring  friars. 

**  Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in 
her  system.  To  devout  women  she  assigns  8|)iri- 
tual  functions,  dignities,  and  magistracies.  In  our 
country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more  than 
ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  the 
chance  is,  that  though  she  may  disapprove  of  no  one 
doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the  Established  Chnrch, 
she  will  end  by  giving  her  name  to  a  new  schism. 
If  a  pious  and  ^nevolent  woman  enters  Uie  cells 
of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and 
degraded  of  her  own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any 
authority  from  the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is 
traced  out  for  her ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Ordinary 
docs  not  complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the 
Bishop  does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular 
benevolence.  At  Rome,  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon would  have  a  place  in  the  calendar  as  St. 
Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry  would  be  foundress  and  first 
Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Jails. 

"  Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  cer- 
tain to  become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession. 
Place  Jchn  Wesley  at  Rome.    He  is  certain  to 
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be  the  firrt  general  of  a  new  society  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  Chnrch.  Place  St. 
Theresa  in  London.  Her  restless  enthusiasm 
ferments  into  madness,  not  untinctured  with  craft. 
She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother  of  the 
faithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues 
sealed  pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the 
Shiloh.  Place  Joanna  Southcote  at  Rome.  She 
founds  an  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  every 
one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
church ; — a  solemn  service  is  consecrated  to  her 
memory  -, — and  her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy 
water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who  en- 
ters St.  Peter's.  \Ve  have  dwelt  longj  on  this 
subject,  because  we  Iwlieve,  that  of  tl>c  many 
causes  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  her 
safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixtemith 
century,  the  chief  was  the  profound  policy  with 
which  tahc  used  the  fanaticism  of  such  persons  as 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Theresa." 


When  the  reader  has  fairlv  recovered  from 
the  blow  thus  struck  at  his  conviction,  let 
him  calmly  weigh  the  following  objections. 
All  that  Macaulay  has  written  above  is 
undeniably  true,  and,  if  taken  as  a  satire  on 
the  Church  of  England,  is  very  trenchant. 
But,  except  as  regards  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, all  he  says  is  beside  the  question. 
The  great  struggle  was,  and  is,  a  struggle 
between  Cathohcism  and  Protestantism,  not 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  Rome. 
Macaulay  argues  as  if  Protestantism  began 
and  ended  with  our  Established  Church. 
Rome,  it  is  said,  knows  how  to  employ  en- 
thusiasm :  it  enlists  all  earnest  men  imder  its 
banners.  Therein  consists  its  masterpiece  of 
polity.  Surely  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  every  one  that  Protestantism  equally 
enlists  enthusiasm  in  its  cause  !  The  tinker 
and  coal-heaver  alluded  to  by  Macaulay  as 
examples  of  lost  shcop  are  really  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  they  are  refused  admittance,  in- 
deed, within  the  precincts  of  that  aristocratic 
and  privileged  body  named  the  Church  of 
England,  but  they  are  eagerly  admitted  into 
the  wide  Church  of  Protestantism,  where 
their  enthusiasm  does  its  oflSce  not  less  effec- 
tually than  it  would  have  done  in  Rome. 
John  Wesley  wears  no  mitre ;  that  may  be  a 
matter  of  grievance ;  it  may  also  be  a  matter 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  rejoicing.  He  is 
appointed  to  no  wealthy  see ;  but  is  he 
therefore  lost  to  the  Church  ?  He  becomes 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  but  that  sect  is  a 
Protestant  sect.  The  Church  of  England 
has  made  an  enemy,  but  Protestantism  has 
not  lost  a  friend.  The  Wesleyans  form  an 
order  which  we  may  compare  with  any  order 
of  the  Catholic  Chnrch^ither  Benedictines 
or  Franciscans,  Dominicans  or  Capuchins. 
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They  are  separated  from  the  Church  estab- 
lished by  the  State ;  and  that  is  all.  They 
are  faithful  to  the  flock ;  and  although  classed 
in  a  separate  pen,  they  are  still  in  the  same 
fold. 

Macaulay  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
basis  upon  which  Protestantism  is  founded — 
viz :  the  liberty  of  private  judgment.  Now, 
unless  he  take  up  arms  against  the  very 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  which  he  is  not 
inclined  to  do,  he  must  acknowledge  that  the 
very  disunion  he  notices  in  our  church  arises 
from  the  strength  and  excellence  of  its 
principle.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such 
liberty  of  private  judgment  to  produce  sects  ; 
and  the  minute  subdivision  of  sects  has 
greatly  distressed  some  pious  persons,  more 
timorous  than  far-sighted.  But  remember, 
that  if  our  church  be  split  up  into  various 
sects,  it  is  still  one  cause  they  have  in  com- 
mon ;  however  they  may  differ  amongst 
themselves,  they  all  unite  in  differing  from 
Catholicism,  the  principle  of  which  is  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  private  judgment  to 
the  authority  of  the  church. 

This  is  the  vital  antagonism  of  the  two 
churches ;  the  one  proclaims  Liberty,  the 
other  Despotism  ;  the  domain  of  the  one  is 
divided  into  several  kingdoms,  which,  as 
republics  and  limited  monarchies,  flourish  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  and  advantages  of 
Liberty ;  the  domain  of  the  other  is  one 
great  empire,  kept  together  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  men*s  minds,  but  impoverishing  the 
very  sources  of  health  and  vigor,  and  which, 
founded  on  Despotism,  will  perish  at  the 
birth  of  Liberty.  Macaulay  himself  has 
written  the  condemnation  of  that  polity 
which  he  professes  to  admire,  in  a  passage 
which  we  extract  from  his  **  History  of 
England,"  though  substantially  the  same  as 
one  occurring  in  the  essay  wo  are  combat- 
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"  From  the  timo  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  generally  favorable  to  science,  to  civilization, 
and  to  good  government.  But  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  her  chief  object.  Throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been  made  in 
knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealtli,  and  in  the  arts 
of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has 
everywhere  been  made  in  inverse  proportion  to 
her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile  provin- 
ces of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk 
inpoyertv,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual 
toipor,  while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial 
for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have  been  turned  by 
skill  and  industry  into  gardens,  and  can  boast  or 
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a  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poets.  Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and 
Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what  four  hundred 
years  ago  they  actually  were,  shall  now  compare 
the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round 
Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as 
to  the  tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent 
of  Spain,  once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation  ;  the  elevation  of  Hol- 
land, in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a 
position  such  as  no  commonwealth  so  small  has 
ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson.  Whoever 
passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman-catholic  to  a 
rrotestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a 
Roman-catholic  to  a  rrotestant  canton,  in  Ireland 
from  a  Roman-catholic  to  a  Protestant  county, 
finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 

S'ade  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Uantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants 
of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind  them  the 
Roman-catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman-catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain 
inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in 
a  ferment  with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise." 

We  may  be  excused  if  we  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  a  "  polity"  which  has  produced 
such  results ! 

Is  it  true  that  the  Church  of  Home 
employs  every  species  of  enthusiasm  in  her 
cause,  and  that  Protestantism  is  wanting  in 
that  polity?  No,  it  is  not  true.  The  Cath- 
olic accepts  dogmas  unconditionally ;  he  is 
not  permitted  to  examine  them.  If  he 
presume  to  doubt,  he  is  treated  as  a  heretie. 
Enthusiasm  joined  with  freedom  of  inquiry  is 
heretical,  and  is  cast  out.  Not  so  Protest- 
antism. It  accepts  and  employs  enthusiasm 
just  as  Rome  employs  it ;  difference  of  opin- 
ion except  on  fundamental  points  docs  not 
exclude  the  enthusiasts  from  the  Church,  it 
only  creates  a  sect ;  and  sectarianism  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  first  principles  of  Protestantism.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  "  polity"  of  Rome  is  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  it ;  but,  on  the  whole  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Protestantism  ;  for,  although 
Rome  accepts  every  variety  of  enthusiasm,  it 
will  not,  as  its  antagonist  does,  accept  vari- 
ety of  opinion  as  well  as  of  feeling. 

Macaulay's  argument  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  lively,  one-sided  view  he  takes  of 
things.  Ol«erve,  it  is  not  a  passing  error ; 
it  is  not  the  sort  of  rapid,  imperfect  glance 
which  a  man  may  cast  upon  the  hedges 
which  line  the  road  he  travels  on ;  it  is  the 
main  proposition  of  his  essay,  the  conclusion 
to  which  historical  investigation  has  led  him. 
The  reader  will  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
we  misrepresent  the  argument,  and  that 
M&caulay  coidd  not  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take as  to  identify  Protestantism  with  the 


Church  of  England ;  but  we  have  his  express 
words,  no  less  than  his  line  of  argument,  to 
bear  us  out.  He  says  "  the  stronger  our 
conviction  that  reason  and  scripture  were 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  the 
greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration  with 
which  we  regard  that  system  of  tactics 
against  which  reason  and  scripture  were  in 
vain!"  He  alludes  here  to  the  "polity" — 
the  only  thing,  in  his  opinion,  which  could 
have  sustained  such  doctrines  as  those  of 
Rome. 

"The  reluctant  admiration"  which  this 
figment  of  his  own  extorts  from  him  is  quite 
amusing ;  he  creates  a  "  miisterpiece,"  and 
then  falls  down  in  worship  before  it.  The 
grandeur  of  Rome,  and  the  extent  of  her 
dominion,  rouse  him  to  eloquence.  "  We  see 
no  sign,"  he  says,  "  which  indicates  that  the 
term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approaching. 
She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  ecclcsi- 
astioal  establishments  that  now  exist  ia  the 
world,  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is 
not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all. 
She  was  great  and  respected  before  the 
Saxon  set  foot  in  Britain;— before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Rhine — when  Grecian  elo- 
quence still  flourished  at  Antioch — when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  Mecca.  And  she 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London-bridge,  to  sketch 
the  ruins  of  St.  PauFs  !" 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  let  us  briefly 
recapitulate  that  Catholicism,  in  no  way 
superior  to  Protestantism  as  far  a§  relates  to 
the  employment  of  enthusiasm,  is  distin- 
guished by  superior  unity,  and  consequently 
by  the  wealth  and  power  which  such  unity 
bestows.  But  the  boasted  unity  results  at 
once  from  the  strength  and  weakness  of  its 
principles — viz :  its  interdiction  of  all  inquiry. 
The  strength  and  weakness  of  Protestantism 
(weakness  as  a  proselytizing  agent)  hes  also 
in  its  great  principle — viz :  liberty  of  thought. 
As  for  Macaulay's  argument  about  "  polity'/' 
and  his  prophecies  respecting  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  we  hold  them  equally  cheap. 
When  he  can  prove  that  the  fate  of  Protest- 
antism is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  when  he  can  prove  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  as  fully  employed  by 
Protestantism  as  by  Catholicism,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  we  open  our  ears  to  his 
teaching. 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  to  characterize  Macaulay's  excellences 
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asd  defects,  such  as  they  appeared  ia  the 
three  volumes  of  Essays  upon  which  his 
reputation  was  founded.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
nor  will  our  space  permit  us  to  supply  the 
omission.  The  long-expected  "History  of 
England"  lies  before  us,  and  demands  all  our 
attention. 

The  "  History  of  England"  is  a  splendid 
performance.  We  have  earned  our  right  to 
say  so  unequivocally,  by  the  frankness  of  our 
previous  strictures;  and  we  use  that  right 
with  greater  pleasure,  because  we  have 
observed,  with  regret,  that  in  many  quarters 
a  depreciatory  tone  has  been  adopted,  a  tone 
which,  although  it  cannot  prevail,  is  so 
characteristic  of  an  unwholesome  tendency, 
that  we  are  forced  to  advert  to  it.  We  allude 
not  to  the  grumblers  and  snarlcrs  who 
depreciate  whatever  others  praise  ;  we  have 
no  hopes  of  uprooting  envy.  But  the  evil  to 
which  we  allude  may  be  removed  in  eveiy 
mind  by  a  little  reflection.  It  is  this  ;  di- 
rectly a  writer  achieves  a  reputation  by  one 
kind  of  work,  the  wise  public  insists  upon 
his  continuing  to  produce  that  kind  of  work, 
or  else  forfeit  its  praise.  A  certain  notion  is 
formed  of  a  man's  powers,  and  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  disturb  that  notion  by  appearing  in 
a  new  character.  Poor  Hood  to  the  last 
complained  that  he  could  not  get  credit  for 
his  serious  powers.  When  Gothe  astonished 
Germany  with  his  **  Gutz  von  Berlichingen," 
a  bookseller  came  to  him,  and  wished  to  give 
an  "  order"  for  half-a-dozen  more  "  middle- 
age"  plays !  Giithe,  instead  of  reproducing 
his  Iron-handed  hero,  produced  **  Werther ; 
instead  of  reproducing  "  Werther,"  he  wrote 
"  Clavigo  ;**  and  so  on  throughout  his  strange 
career.  Every  new  work  he  wrote  disap- 
pointed a  public  which  had  formed  certain 
expectations  of  his  doing  again  what  he  had 
already  done  so  well.  This  irrational  tenden- 
cy of  restricting  a  writer  to  our  confined 
notion  of  his  power,  has  operated  in  Macau- 
lay's  case.  He  has  written  review  articles ; 
he  has  made  a  reputation  by  review  articles ; 
and  everything  else  that  he  may  write  will  be 
called  a  review  article.  Had  he  never  written, 
or  had  his  articles  been  dull  enough  to  escape 
notice,  (a  success  which  some  of  his  critics 
have  adroitly  achieved,)  this  History  would 
have  been  welcomed  as  a  great  work,  and  his 
reputation  would  have  been  fixed  as  an  his- 
torian. But  now  we  are  told  "  it  is  only  an 
expanded  review  article  ;"  as  if  its  pretensions 
were  settled  by  that  phrase.  To  judge  fairly, 
we  must  regard  the  essays  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  experiments  in  the  art  of  historical 
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writing.  He  has  been  trying  his  wings  be- 
fore venturing  on  continuous  flight.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  bringing  down  his  History  to  the 
level  of  an  eseay,  we  ought  to  regard  it  as 
the  finished  result,  and  the  essays  as  mere 
experiments. 

The  same  critics  who  sneeringly  talk  of 
review  articles  complete  their  objection  by 
the  traditional  trash  about  the  "  dignity  of 
history."  They  do  not  accuse  the  work  of 
inaccuracy,  of  partiality,  or  of  heaviness ; 
they  accuse  it  of  being  unconventional !  If 
they  could  point  out  errors  of  fact,  if  they 
could  expose  any  deficiency  of  proper  infor- 
mation, or  the  absence  of  clear  arrangement, 
we  might  listen  ;  but  to  have  the  assurance 
to  come  forward  with  the  foolish  old  cant 
about  "dignity"  and  "  classic  models,"  mere- 
ly for  the  miserable  object  of  depreciating  a 
fine  work,  deserves  nothing  but  contempt.* 

It  is  a  pity  men  know  not  how  insignificant 
they  look  when  they  thus  endeavor  to  exalt 
themselves  above  an  author.  The  ignorance 
of  such  language  is  not  less  than  its  malevo- 
lence. If  they  knew  any  "  classic  models" 
except  Gibbon  and  Robertson,  they  would 
know  that  Macaulay's  History  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  classic  models  that  our  language 
possesses,  though  it  never  imitates  them 
servilely. 

History  is  the  story  of  the  past  narrated 
to  the  present.  Every  art  by  which  the  nar- 
rator can  make  his  audience  understand  that 
stor}'  is  legitimate,  and  the  better  he  suc- 
ceeds, the  greater  must  be  his  art.  No  de- 
tjiil  is  trivial  which  makes  the  story  clearer. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  dignity  at  all ;  it  is  a 
question  of  artistic  painting.  Upon  princi- 
ples of  "  dignity,"  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Shakspeare  should  not  have  made  Othello 
his  hero,  because  a  liero  should  always  be 
white;  and  Voltaire  has  objected  to  the 
picturesque  use  of  the  phrjise  *'  there's  not  a 
mouse  stirring,"  because,  although  he  admits 
it  to  be  graphic,  yet  it  is  too  •*  undignified 
for  tragedy.'  But  one  may  reasonably  ask, 
what  has  dignity  to  do  with  the  object  of 
the  dramatist  or  with  that  of  the  historian  ? 
He  writes  to  explain  and  to  depict ;  dignity 
must  take  its  chance. 

Some  have  thought — and  Charles  James 
Fox  is  of  the  number — that  history  should 
be  a  mere  narrative,  and  that  it  could  not 


*  We  class  such  criticism  with  the  imbecility  of 
Scioppius,  who  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
church  upon  "  that  De  Thou—istum  'nuiaoum,''  be- 
cause his  history  contained  a  reprobation  of  Borg^ 
and— three  soledmi  in  the  Latin  I 
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properly  admit  even  of  notes.  But  the  word 
MTropia  does  not  mean  narrative — it  means 
nowledge,  experience.  Nor  did  the  an- 
cients confine  themselves  to  mere  narrative ; 
they  paused  occasionally  to  refute  errors, 
and  to  introduce  discussions.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  make  a  mere 
narrative  intelligible;  discussion  and  expla- 
nation are  therefore  imperative.  But  the 
great  art  is  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible 
with  discussion,  and  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
directest  manner  compatible  with  thorough 
clearing  up  of  difficulties. 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  well,  and  of  bringing  vividly 
before  the  reader's  eye  the  very  "  body  of 
the  time,  its  form  and  pressure,"  Macaulay's 
history  has  scarcely  a  rival.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  narrate  a  story  with  the  poetic  grace, 
naivete,  and  pathos  of  Herodotus,  some  of 
whose  episodes  are  masterpieces  of  rart  de 
conter;  he  does  not  deepen  his  style  with 
the  weighty  thoughts  and  grave  eloquence 
of  Thucydides;  he  does  not  approach  the 
almost  Shaksperean  power  of  Livy,  nor  the 
gloomy  grandeur  and  terrible  concision  of 
Tacitus,  the  Rembrandt  of  history.  But  in 
the  marshalling  of  facts,  in  the  dextrous  use 
of  details,  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge,  and 
the  art  of  communicating  that  knowledge  so 
as  to  leave  nothing  unexplained,  while  pre- 
serving the  continuity  and  interest  of  the 
story,  we  certainly  remember  no  work  which 
surpasses  it.  If  to  understand  an  epoch,  and 
to  paint  it,  be  the  primary  requisites  of  an 
historian,  Macaulay  has  produced  a  classic 
work.  For  those  who  love  to  shield  their 
judgments  under  some  classic  authority,  we 
will  quote  the  well-weighed  language  in 
which  Cicero  lays  down  the  requisites  of  a 
history — requisites  which  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  Macaulay's  having  successfully  sup- 
phed : 

"Vult  etiam  quoniam  in  rebus  magnis 
memoriaque  dignis  consilia  primum,  deinde 
acta,  postea  eventus  expectantur,  et  de 
consiliis  significari  quid  scriptor  probct,  et  in 
rebus  gestis  declarari  non  solum  quid  actum 
aut  dictum  sit,  sed  etiam  quomodo ;  et  cum 
de  eventu  dicatur,  ut  causcc  explicentur  omnes 
vel  casus  vel  sapientife  vel  temeritatis :  homi- 
numque  ipsorum  non  solum  res  gestae,  sed 
etiam  qui  fama  ac  nomine  excellant  de  cuj us- 
que vita  atque  natura.  Verborum  autem 
ratio  et  genus  orationis  fusum  atque  tractum, 
et  cum  lenitate  quadem  requabili  profluens, 
sine  hac  judiciali  asperitate  et  sine  sententia- 
rum  forensium  aculeis  persequendum  est.'* 

If  we  compare  Macaulay  with  the  histori- 


ans of  our  own  day,  his  precedence  will  be 
manifest.  He  has  the  learning  and  impar- 
tiality of  Hallam,  with  a  picturesque  power 
incomparably  greater ;  he  is  more  graphic 
than  Southey,  without  Southey's  bigotry  and 
partisanship ;  he  has  greater  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  historical  material  than  Bulwer ; 
greater  art  than  Grote  or  Thirlwall ;  and 
is  equally  free  from  the  astonishing  inaccu- 
racy, and  from  the  unparalleled  old-woman- 
ism  of  Alison. 

As  far  as  Macaulay  himself  is  concerned, 
it  matters  little  what  opinions  are  formed 
respecting  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  bis- 
toncal  method.  Success  is  assured  bim. 
His  name  will  make  every  cultivated  reader 
take  up  this  book ;  its  fascinating  contents 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  laid  aside  unread. 
Right  or  wrong,  therefore,  his  aim  is  achieved. 
But  for  us,  as  critics,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration. We  cannot  regard  as  unimpor- 
tant the  opinion  to  be  formed  of  so  striking 
a  work ;  for  in  that  opinion  is  involved  the 
question  of  historical  art.  If  Macaulay  is 
wrong,  who  is  right?  If  he  is  wrong,  how 
is  he  wrong  ?  Those  who  are  to  write  his- 
tory, and  those  who  are  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  it,  must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
object  of  the  historian,  and  the  means  bv 
wliich  that  object  is  to  be  attained.  Now 
it  seems  to  us,  that  the  object  is  to 
represent  the  past;  the  means  are  those 
which  best  enable  him  to  paint  it  accu- 
rately and  vividly.  If  the  means  em- 
ployed do  actually  achieve  that  object,  anv 
traditionaiy  stupidity  about  the  **  dignity  of 
history"  must  be  set  aside.  Macaulay  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  bear  such  accusations. 
"  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing descffnded  below  the  dignity  of  history," 
he  says,  "if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true 
picture  of  the  hfe  of  their  ancestors."  No 
one  will  dare  to  say  that  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  no  one  will  dare  to  say  that  we 
have  not  here  an  incomparably  more  graphic 
delineation  of  the  past  than  any  English  his- 
torian has  given  us.  Exception  may  be 
taken  to  certain  opinions  ;  diflferences  of  view 
will  of  course  be  elicited  ;  but,  making  every 
allowance  for  such  individual  exceptions,  the 
sum  total  will  be,  as  we  said,  that  here  is  a 
splendid  performance,  such  as  no  English- 
man can  read  unmoved.  It  is  a  long  and 
sumptuous  historic  gallery:  the  walls  are 
lined  with  pictures,  not  of  one  kind,  but  of 
all  kinds ;  here  we  see  a  battle-field,  there  a 
domestic  interior;  here  a  cabinet  council, 
there  a  charming  landscape ;  next  the  turbu- 
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lent  insurrectioa  of  a  maddened  people,  fol- 
lowed b^  a  glimpae  into  a  coffee-nouse ;  the 
interspaces  of  the  walls  are  studded  with 
portraits  painted  with  a  cunning  hand ;  so 
that,  an  we  walk  along  that  gallery,  the  whole 
life  of  our  ancestors  is  typically  presented 
to  us. 

Wc  do  not  imagine  the  work  to  be  free 
from  serious  defects ; 


We  could  occupy  several  pages  with  minute 
criticism,  were  we  »o  diiposed.  Many  state- 
ments occur  which,  in  the  brief  and  hasty 
fonn  in  which  they  are  given,  are  not,  in  our 
judgment,  accurate,  and  will  be  cited  another 
day  in  support  of  views  which  are  not  those 
of  the  author.  But  we  admire  (he  general 
fairness  of  the  narrative.  The  objections  we 
feel  called  upon  to  make  are  objections  to 
the  treatment ;  and  «c  speak  of  historical  art 
more  than  of  minute  Mcts.  The  first  of 
these  objections  is  to  what  we  fear  must  be 
called  Macaulay's  incurable  sin  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  main  facts  are  correct  enough, 
but  his  manner  of  presenting  them  is  false. 
To  cite  tha  instances  of  Marlborough  and 
James  the  Second  will  be  sufficient :  their 
portraits  are  beneath  the  "  dignity"  of  his- 
tory, because  they  swerve  from  that  severe 
impartiality  which  we  demand  in  a  Judge, 
and  descend  to  the  tone  of  an  advocate. 
James,  especially,  is  contemptible  enough  ; 
his  acts  and  motives  are  glaring  enougli  to 
dispense  with  all  virulence  from  his  historian  ; 
yet  Macaulay  writes  of  him  as  if  he  were  an 
intimate  enemy.  Another  defect,  and  one 
more  easily  remedied,  is  the  frequency  of 
repelilion.  Tbb  looks  like  carelessness ;  yet 
carelessness  is  the  lost  fault  one  would  ex- 

Gct  to  find  in  so  elaborate  a  work.  Fer- 
ns it  arises  from  an  over-oniiety  to  make 
pomts  clear ;  an  anxiety  which  is  increased 
by  the  diffuseness  characteristic  of  his  writ- 
ing. Yet  wc  should  imagine  that  the  stu- 
pidest of  mortals  would  not  require  the 
ailments  used  by  churchmen  to  jusUfy 
their  departure  from  their  dogma  of  non-re- 
sistance, to  be  recapitulated  m  the  lengthy 
manner  of  the  present  work.  Aa  a  general 
rule,  the  discussion  and  illustraljon  is  too 
wordy ;  and  the  recapitulations  quite  inde- 
fensible. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  hb- 
tory  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
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the  accession  of  James  II.  Those  who  love 
to  find  fault  have  objected  to  the  length  of 
this  introduction  ;  but  few  in  reading  it  have 
wished  it  much  shorter.  He  must  he  insen- 
sible indeed  to  the  charms  of  elegant  writing 
and  clear  exposition  who  does  not  re^rd  it 
as  a  masterpiece.  To  splendor  of  diction  and 
picturcsqueness  of  grouping  there  is  added  A 
clear  and  important  statement  of  the  conttj- 
lalional  development  of  our  history,  whicli 
although  not  new,  has  the  effect  of  novel^ 
by  the  rividness  of  its  presentaUon.  For  in- 
stance, the  growth  of  law  as  concurrent  with 
the  decrease  of  violcnce-^the  greater  neces- 
sity of  strictly-defined  principles  of  govem- 
meat  as  checks  to  the  sovereign's  caprice  in 
proportion  as  society  advances,  and  as  the 
classi&cation  of  labor  gives  rise  to  a  standing 
army,  with  the  consequent  difference  in  the 
importance  of  revolutions  now  and  formerly 
— were  never  more  clearly  and  convincingly 
stated  than  in  this  passage  : 

"Tliey  (the  people)  might,  indeod,  safely  tote- 
rate  a.  kins  in  &  few  excessea ;  for  they  had  in  re- 
nerve  a  cneck  n-liich  soon  brought  the  fiereeat 
and  proudeel  king  to  reason,  the  check  of  physi- 
cal force.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Engliabman  of 
the  nineteenth  ceniury  to  image  to  himself  the 
fncllity  and  rapidity  with  which,  four  hundred 
years  tgo,  tliia  check  was  applied.  The  people 
have  loag  unlenrncd  the  use  of  arms.  The  art 
of  war  baa  been  carried  to  a  perfection  unknown 
to  our  forefathers ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  art 
is  confined  to  a  particular  class.  A  hundred 
thousand  troops,  well  disciplined  and  commanded 
will  keep  down  milliuns  of  ulonghinen  and  arti- 
sans. A  few  regiments  of  household  troops  are 
sulTicient  to  overawe  allthe discontented  spirits  of 
a  large  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  tbe 
constant  progress  of  weaUli  has  been  to  make  in- 
snireclion  fsr  more  terrible  to  thinkine  men  than 
nwl-udministrotion.  Immense  sums  have  been 
expended  on  works  which;  if  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  might  perish  in  a  Tow  hours.  The  mass  of 
moveable  wealth  collected  in  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses of  London  alone  exceeds  five  hundred-fold 
thut  wliich  the  whole  island  contained  in  the  days 
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of  the  riantngeneta  ;  and,  if  the  eovem 
?d   by  physical  force,   bU  this 
wealth  would  be   exposed  to  imminent  risk   of 


spoliation  and  destruction.  Still  greater  would  be 
the  rixk  to  public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of 
families  directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  with 
which  the  credit  of  the  whole  commercial  worU 
is  inseparably  connected.  It  is  no  exsgtferatitai 
to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  Englirii 
ground  would  now  produce  disasters  which  would 
he  felt  from  the  Ilonngho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of 
which  the  traces  would  be  discernible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  century.  In  such  a  state  of  society  re- 
sistance must  be  regarded  as  ■  cure  more  despe- 
rate than  almost  any  malady  which  can  aSict  the 
state.     In  the  middle  ages,  on  the  contrary,  r<- 
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sistancc  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for  political  di^ 
tempers,  a  remedy  which  was  always  at  hand,  and 
which,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  moment, 
produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill  effects.  If  a  pop- 
ular chief  raisea  his  standard  in  a  popular  cause, 
an  irregular  army  could  be  assembled  in  ia  day. 
Regular  army  there  was  none.  Every  man  had 
a  sHght  tincture  of  soldiership ;  and  scarcely  any 
man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  The  national 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  in  herds,  in 
the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  simple  build- 
ings inhabited  by  the  people.  All  the  furniture, 
the  stock  of  shops,  the  machinery,  which  could  be 
found  in  the  realm,  was  of  less  value  than  the 
property  which  some  single  parishes  now  contain. 
Manufactures  were  nide,  credit  almost  unknown; 
society  therefore  recovered  from  the  shock  as 
soon  as  the  actual  conflict  was  over.  The  calam- 
ities of  civil  war  were  confined  to  the  slaughter 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  few  subsequent  exe- 
cutions and  confiscations.  In  a  week  the  peasant 
'was  driving  his  team,  and  the  esquire  flying  his 
hawks,  over  the  field  of  Towton,  or  of  Bosworth, 
as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the 
regular  course  of  human  life. 

"  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  people  have  by  force  subverted 
a  government.  During  the  hundred  and  sixty 
vears  which  preceded  the  union  of  the  Roses,  nine 
kings  reigned  in  England.  Six  of  these  nine 
kincB  were  deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives,  as  well 
as  their  crowns.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
comparison  between  our  ancient  and  our  modem 
polity  must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions, 
unless  large  allowance  be  made  for  the  eflect  of 
that  restramt  which  resistance  and  the  fear  ef  re- 
sistance constantly  imposed  on  the  Plantagenets. 
As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a  most  im- 
portant security,  which  we  want,  they  might  safe- 
ly dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we 
justly  attach  the  highest  importance.  As  we  can- 
not, without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the  im- 
agination recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a 
check  on  misgovernment,  it  is  evidently  our  wis- 
dom to  keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  mis- 
government  in  the  highest  state  of  efliciency,  to 
watch  with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of  en- 
croachment, and  never  to  suflTer  irregularities, 
even  when  harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents." 

We  could  furnish  other  examples,  but  we 
must  be  chary  of  extracts  from  a  work  which 
will  soon  be  in  everybody's  hands. 

We  cannot  pass  this  Introduction  without 
animadverting  on  a  serious  omission :  an 
omission,  indeed,  which  previous  historians 
have  also  made,  but  which  no  original  think- 
er of  the  present  day,  looking  at  historj' 
with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  looking  through 
the  spectacles  of  others,  would  have  made. 
We  allude  to  the  complete  silence  upon  the 
most  important  fact  in  modem  history,  the 
development  of  the  Industrial  element.  This 
element  it  is  which  has  gradually  destroyed 


faodalism ;  giren  birth  to  the  true  democratic 
sprit;  and  changed  the  whole  constitution 
of  Bodety.  The  bistorian  who  overlooks  such 
an  element,  who  does  not  recognize  and  de- 
pict iti  inflaence  in  every  stage  of  our  pro- 
grcBBf  lias  missed  the  peculiar  significance  of 
the  story  he  relates.  What  is  it  that  pro- 
foundly separates  ancient  from  modem  civil- 
zation  ?  Two  things  :  Christianity  and  the 
Industrial  spirit.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to 
modem  times  owes  its  existence  to  one  of 
those  two  agents. 

Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  ancient  so- 
ciety also  had  its  industrial  element ;  but  the 
industrial  element  plays  a  part  in  modem 
Europe  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  an- 
cient world.  And  here  we  do  not  refer  to 
our  mechanical  superiority  merely,  to  the  ob- 
vious marvels  of  our  industry.  We  refer  to 
the  rise  of  the  industrial  classes  into  povoer  ; 
to  the  transformation  which  they  have  effect- 
ed in  society,  converting  it  from  a  state  in 
which  the  military  spirit  was  dominant,  into 
a  state  in  which  the  industrial  spirit  is  domi- 
nant. Some  traces  of  the  ancient  feeling  stUl 
remain,  and  sneers  of  trade  occasionally  curl 
the  lips  of  those  who  give  themselves  aristo- 
cratic airs.  The  notion  of  a  gentleman  is  still 
essentially  feudal :  it  is  that  of  a  man  who 
does  not  labor,  but  for  whom  others  labor. 
This  feeling  will  not  soon  die  out.  Mean- 
while, the  fact  of  the  whole  spirit  of  society 
having  ceased  to  be  military  is  indisputable. 
Labor  of  head  or  hand  has  come  to  be  the 
necessity  of  gentlemen  as  of  villeins.  The 
warlike  spirit  has  yielded  to  the  pacific  spirit. 
The  much-ridiculed  "  Peace  Congress  '  is 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  laugh  at  it,  to 
be  only  somewhat  premature:  its  object  is 
desirable,  though  Europe  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  out.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  scheme  is  significant.  Utopias  even 
in  their  extravagance  reveal  the  tendency  of 
an  age.  Such  a  project  as  that  of  uniTersal 
peace,  which  only  excites  a  smile  at  its  pre- 
maturity, would  have  seemed  to  our  ances- 
tors a  buffoonery  more  extravagant  than  any- 
thing engendered  by  the  combined  genius  of 
Pulci,  Rabelais,  and  Swift. 

The  broad  distinction  between  the  military 
character  of  ancient  society  and  the  increas- 
ing preponderance  of  the  industrial  character 
in  modem  society  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  historical  science.  Its  application  is  un- 
limited. Its  ramifications  run  throughout 
history.  All  the  manifold  results  of  stand- 
ing armies  arc  traceable  to  it.  That  stand- 
ing armies  owe  their  existence  to  the  increase 
of  the  industrial  spirit  is  easily  demonstrable^ 
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Tbey  first  arose  in  Venice  and  Florence,  the 
great  industrial  centres  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  they  arose  from  the  increase  of  industrj 
and  its  concurrent  division  of  employments. 
Moreover,  the  industrial  element  is  demo- 
cratic. It  brings  the  nation — ^the  people — 
upon  the  stage,  where,  formerly,  a  few  privi- 
leged individuals  strutted  and  declaimed.  It 
was  the  industrial  element  which  first  eman- 
cipated the  masses  from  slavery  and  servage. 
It  has  now  risen  to  such  a  height  that,  in- 
stead of  suffering  the  nation  to  be  ruled  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  of  a  few  captains  and 
chiefs,  it  has  taken  the  government  very 
much  into  its  own  hands.  An  army  does 
not  govern :  it  is  the  hired  servant  of  the 
nation.  Great  warriors  are  not  our  leaders. 
Men  wlio  have  led  victorious  armies,  and 
extended  our  empire,  have  not  more  weight 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  than  a  Manches- 
ter manufacturer. 

There  is  one  creat  influence  traceable  to 
the  extinction  of  tlie  military  spirit  as  the 
preponderating  element  of  society,  which  it 
would  take  us  some  pages  to  exhibit  in  full 
force,  and  we  can  only  therefore  give  a  pass- 
ing indication  of  it.  The  preponderance  of 
the  industrial  spirit  has  powerfully  acceler- 
ated our  advance  in  civilization,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  our  social  tendencies,  and  by 
the  subjugation  of  those  more  animal  and  in- 
stinctive tendencies  which  created  and  fos- 
tered the  military  spirit. 

We  must  not  be  led  into  an  essay,  though 
the  subject  demands  one.  The  observations 
already  made  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  point  out  a 
serious  deficiency  in  Macaulay's  history. 
Indeed,  one  may  say,  that  what  is  called  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  little  troubled 
Macaulay ;  neither  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
nor  the  direction  of  his  studies  have  been 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  probe  deep  beneath 
the  surface  of  events.  History  is  to  him  a 
subject  for  an  artist,  not  for  a  philosopher. 
Rightly  considered,  it  is  a  subject  for  both, 
and  the  historian  should  possess  the  deep 
insight  of  the  philosopher  no  less  than  the 
cunning  hand  of  the  artist.  This  is,  perhaps, 
an  ideal  we  shall  not  see  realized.  But  thus 
much  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the 
story  of  a  nation's  life  is  incomplete  if  it  omit 
any  vital  element ;  and  the  industrial  ele- 
ment is  not  only  vital,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  which  have  created  our 
history.  Macaulay  has  not  seen  its  signifi- 
cance, or  seeing  it,  has  omitted  to  proclaim 
it.  He  is  only  struck  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Church. 
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"It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  matest  and 
roost  salutary  social  revolutions  wliicn  have  taken 
place  in  England,  that  revolution  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
nation  over  nation,  and  that  revolution  which,  a 
few  generations  later,  put  an  end  to  the  property 
of  man  in  man,  were  silently  and  imperceptiUy 
effected.  Tbey  struck  contemporary  observers 
with  no  surprise,  and  have  received  from  histori- 
ans a  very  scanty  measure  of  attention.  Tbey 
were  brought  about  neither  by  legislative  regula- 
tion nor  by  physical  force.  Moral  causes  noise- 
lessly effacea,  nrst  the  distinction  between  Nor- 
man and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  between 
master  and  slave.  None  can  venture  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased. 
Some  faint  traces  of  the  old  Norman  feeling 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  insti- 
tution of  villenage  were  detected  by  the  curious 
so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  nor  has  that 
institution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by 
statute. 

"  It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  chief  agent  in  these  two  great  deliver- 
ances was  religion ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted,  whether  a  purer  religion  might  not  have 
been  found  a  less  efiicient  agent.  The  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  the  Christian  morality  is  undoubtedly 
adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.  But  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  such  Jlstinctions  are  peculiarly 
odious,  for  they  are  incompatible  with  other  dis- 
tinctions which  are  essential  to  her  system.  She 
ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious  dignity 
which  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  lay- 
man ;  and  she  does  not  consider  any  man  as  dis- 
qualified, by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family, 
for  the  prie.sthood.  Her  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous  they  may 
be,  have  repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  can  afflict  society.  That  superstition 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious  which, 
in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of 
race,  inverts  the  relation  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  and  compels  the  hereditary 
master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of 
the  hereditary  bondman.  To  this  day,  in  some 
countries  where  negro  slavery  exists,  Popeiy 
appears  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms 
of  Christianity.  It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy 
between  the  European  and  African  races  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Washing- 
ton. In  our  own  country,  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  produced,  during  the 
middle  ages,  many  salutary  effects.  It  w  true 
that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hasting:*,  Saxon 
prelates  and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  adventurers  from  the  Continent 
were  intruded  by  hundreds  into  lucrative  bene- 
fices. Yet  even  these  pious  divines  of  Norman 
blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  ac- 
cept mitres  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
charged  him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  not  to  for- 
get that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fellow 
ChristianB.    The  first  protector  whom  the  £ng- 
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liih  found  among  the  dominant  caste,  was  Arch- 
bishop Anselm.  At  a  time  when  the  English 
name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  countrymen  of  the  Con- 
queror, the  despised  race  learned,  with  transports 
of  delight,  that  one  of  themselves,  Nicholas 
Breaks  pear,  had  been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors 
sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Normandy,  It 
was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling  that 
drew  great  multitudes  to  the  snrine  of  Becket, 
the  first  Englishman  who,  f^ince  the  Conquest,  had 
been  terrible  to  the  foreign  tyrants.  A  successor 
of  Becket  was  foremost  among  those  who  ob- 
tained that  charter  which  secured  at  once  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Norman  barons  and  the  Saxon  yeo- 
manry. How  great  a  part  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics subsequently  had  in  the  abolition  of  vilien- 
age  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant 
councillors  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  dying  slave- 
holder asked  for  the  last  sacrament,  his  spiritual 
attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ 
had  died.  So  successfully  had  the  church  used 
her  formidable  machinery,  that,  before  the  Refor- 
mation came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the 
bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to 
do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly 
treated. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two 
great  revolutions  had  been  effected,  our  fore- 
lathers  were  by  far  the  best  governed  people  in 
Europe.  During  three  hundred  years  the  social 
system  had  been  in  a  constant  course  of  improve- 
ment. Under  the  first  Plantagenets  there  had 
been  barons  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  peasants  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  swine 
and  oxen  which  they  tended.  The  exorbitant 
power  of  the  baron  had  been  gradually  reduced. 
The  condition  of  the  peasant  had  been  gradually 
elevated.  Between  the  aristocracy  and  the  work- 
ing people  had  sprung  up  a  middle  class,  agricul- 
tural and  commercial.  There  was  still,  it  may 
be,  more  inequality  than  is  favorable  to  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species;  but  no  man 
was  altogether  above  the  restraints  of  law  ;  and 
no  man  was  altogether  below  its  protection." 

This  passage  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  the  writer  has  not  speculated  much 
upon  the  under-currents  of  history,  or  he 
would  scarcely  have  attributed  to  the  Church 
the  amount  of  influence  he  there  speaks  of. 
That  the  church  was  a  powerful  agent  is  in- 
contestable ;  that  her  doctrines  arc  opposed 
to  slavery  is  no  less  so.  But  there  is  no 
fact  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  as  a 
doctrine,  or  the  Church  as  "an  establishment, 
could  not,  and  did  not  abolish  slavery  in 
early  times,  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  even  in  our  own  times.  It  has 
done  its  part,  and  done  it  well,  but  it  has 
been  by  means  of  that  great  agent,  which 


all  the  Greek  philosophers  would  have  pro- 
nounced impossible,  and  which  the  early 
Fathers  would  have  pronounced  indefinitely 
distant — namely,  the  industrial  element. 

We  have  no  more  objections  to  make  to 
this  history.  We  read  it  with  exquisite 
pleasure,  and  have  meditated  on  it  with 
profit.  Many  new  lights  have  been  thrown 
upon  old  questions,  and  the  whole  story  has 
become  clearer.  The  impartiality  of  a  Hal- 
lam  must  not  be  looked  for ;  and  yet  one 
must  say  that,  on  the  whole,  impartiality  has 
been  well  preserved.  In  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters this  is  a  peculiar  merit,  for  theological 
questions  have  in  all  times  been  firebrands. 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  stated  the  case  with 
great  fairness  towards  all  parties ;  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  has  no  partisanship.  All 
parties  will,  we  suppose,  be  irritated  at  this 
tolerance.  Here  is  a  striking  picture  of  the 
composition  of  the  Church  of  England — a 
picture  for  which  he  must  expect  some  ill- 
will  : 

^  As  the  government  needed  the  support  of  the 
Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government.  Much  was  therefore 
given  up  on  both  sides ;  an  union  was  cfiected  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution, 
and  to  the  strong  passions  which  it  has  called 
forth  in  tlie  minds  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies, 
are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  most  important 
events  which  have,  since  the  Reformation,  taken 
place  in  our  country ;  nor  can  the  secular  history 
of  England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  we 
study  it  in  constant  connection  with  the  history  of 
her  ecclesiastical  polity.    The  man  who  took  the 
chief  part  in  settling  the  conditions  of  the  alliance 
which  produced  the  Anglican  church  was  Thomas 
Cranmer.     He  was  the  representative  of  both  the 
parties  which  at  that  time  needed  each  other's  as- 
sistance.    He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  states- 
man.    In  his  character  of  divine,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any 
Swiss  or  Scottish  reformer.     In  his  character  of 
statesman  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organ- 
ization which  had,  during  many  ages,  admirably 
served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
might  be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  tlie 
purposes  of  the  English  kings  and  of  their  minis- 
ters.   His  temper  and  his  understanding  eminent- 
ly fitted  him  to  act  as  a  mediator.     Saintly  in  his 
professions,  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous 
for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  and  a 
time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  m 
lukewarm  friend  ;  he  was  in  every  way  qualilied 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  coalition  between  the 
religious  and  tlie  worldly  enemies  of  Popery. 

"  To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  services  of  the  Church,  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprang. 
She  occupies  a  middle    position  between    the 
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eharches  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal 
confessions  and  discourses  composed  by  Protest- 
ants, set  forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a  word 
to  disapprove.  Her  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
derived  from  the  ancient  liturgies,  are  very  gene- 
rally such,  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole 
might  have  heartily  joined  in  them.  A  controver- 
sialist who  puts  an  Arminian  sense  on  her  arti- 
cles and  homilies,  will  be  pronounced  by  candid 
men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  controversialist 
who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration can  be  discovered  in  her  liturgy. 

"The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy 
was  of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  super- 
natural graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmit- 
ted by  the  imposition  of  hands  through  fifty  gene- 
rations, from  the  eleven  who  received  their 
commission  on  the  Galilean  mount,  to  the  bish- 
ops who  met  at  Trent  A  large  body  of  Protest- 
ants, on  the  other  hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  pos- 
itively unlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  found  a  very  difierent  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  prescribed  in  Scripture.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Anglican  Church  took  a  middle  course. 
They  retained  episcopacy ;  but  thev  did  not  de- 
clare it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments.  Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed 
his  conviction  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests, 
and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether 
unnecessary. 

"Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of 
public  worship  is,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the 
minister.  Their  prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exact- 
ly the  same  in  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same 
day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same  assembly.  In 
one  parish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  full  of 
meaning.  In  the  next  parish  they  may  be  lan- 
guid or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many 
generations,  daily  chaunted  the  same  ancient  con- 
iessions,  supplications,  and  thanksgivings,  in 
India  and  Litnuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The 
service,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible 
only  to  the  learned  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
congregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as  spectators 
rather  man  auditors.  Here,  again,  the  Church  of 
England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied  the 
Roman  Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  translated 
them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited  the  illit- 
erate multitude  to  jom  its  voice  to  that  of  the  min- 
ister. 

"  In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy 
may  be  tracea.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
trans ubstantiation,  and  condemning  as  idolatrous 
all  adoration  paid  to  the  Sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan,  re- 
auired  her  children  to  receive  the  memorials  of 
divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
Discarding  many  nch  vestments  which  surround- 
ed the  altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she  yet  retain^, 


to  the  horror  of  weak  minds,  the  robe  of  white 
linen,  which  typified  the  purity  which  belonged  to 
her  as  the  mystical  spouse  of  Christ.  Discarding 
a  crowd  of  pantomimic  gestures  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted  for  in- 
telligible words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
testants byr  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from 
the  font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman 
Catholic  addressed  bis  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
saints,  among  whom  were  numbered  many  men  * 
of  doubtful,  and  some  of  hateful,  character.  The 
Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  saint  even  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of  England,  though 
she  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of 
some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
the  faith.  She  retained  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion as  edifying  rites,  but  she  degraded  them  from 
the  rank  of  sacraments.  Thrift  was  no  part  of 
her  system.  Yet  she  gently  invited  the  dying 
penitent  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  em- 
powered her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul 
by  an  absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
the  old  religion.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
she  appeals  more  to  the  understanding,  and  less 
to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 
Church  of  Rome — and  that  she  appeals  less  to  the 
understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  imag- 
ination, than  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  Switzerland." 

In  closing  our  notice  of  this*  work,  let  us 
not  omit  to  mention  the  decided  position  its 
author  takes  up  against  the  grumblers  who 
laud  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  see  only 
degeneracy  and  misery  in  the  present.  These 
grumblers  are  not  unhappily  confined  to  the 
twaddlers  who  provoked  the  scorn  of  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus.  When  such  men  as  Carlylo 
denounce  the  present  as  the  age  of  cant,  as  a 
miserable  time,  in  which  all  sense  of  truth,  of 
morality,  and  of  spiritual  supremacy  is  ex- 
tinct, and  "  flunkey  ism,"  "egotism,"  and 
"  shams"  fill  men's  souls,  it  is  worth  while  to 
rise  up  against  the  old  dogma,  and  to  test  it 
by  an  exammation  of  the  past.  Macaulay's 
volumes  form  an  ample  refutation ;  and  he 
has  in  three  or  four  places  admirably  vindi- 
cated the  character  of  the  present.  We 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  pages 
424,  425,  and  426,  of  the  first  volume ;  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  of  that  chapter. 

And  having  applauded  him  for  the  spirit 
of  his  work,  we  nave  only  to  declare  our  con- 
viction, that  with  all  its  faults  it  will  become 
an  English  classic,  and  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  remaind^. 
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We  have  never  perused  a  work  of  litera- 
ture or  science,  or  even  one  of  fiction,  with 
such  an  intense  interest  as  that  with  which 
we  have  devoured  the  two  remarkable  vol- 
umes now  before  us.  We  have  cheated  our 
mind  of  its  usual  food,  and  our  body  of  its 
usual  rest,  in  order  to  grasp,  by  one  mental 
effort,  the  great  truths  which  they  teach,  and 
imbibe  the  noble  lessons  which  they  convey. 
Were  we  among  the  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  or  did  we  adopt  the  latitudinarian 
views  of  religious  truth  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  us  in  all  the  fascination  of  language 
and  of  sentiment,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  our  judgment  was  partial,  and  oiu*  ad- 
miration extravagant ;  but,  though  our  Pres- 
byterian feelings  have  been  often  offended, 
and  our  most  venerated  martyrs  but  slightly 
honored^  and  our  national  creed  not  unfre- 
quently  reviled,  yet  these  penumbral  spots 
disappear,  while  we  study  in  his  bright  and 
eloquent  pages  the  vindication  of  our  coun- 
try's liberties, — the  character  and  the  fate  of 
the  sages  who  asserted  them, — and  the  right- 
eous but  terrible  doom  of  the  Princes  from 
whom  they  were  wrung. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land in  which  the  events  are  so  closely  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  present  day  as  the  few 
years  of  oppression  and  judicial  murder  which 
constitute  the  reign  of  tfames  II.  In  watch- 
ing at  present  the  revival  of  Popery,  and  in 
resisting  its  insidious  approach,  we  must 
study  its  spirit  and  its  power  previous  to  the 
Revolution ;  and  in  contemplating  our  domes- 
tic disturbances,  and  the  political  convulsions 
which  are  now  shaking  the  civilized  world, 
we  may  discover  their  cause  and  their  cure 
by  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  vol- 
umes. In  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  House  of 
Stuart — in  the  perfidy  and  immorality  of  its 
princes — in  the  bigotry  and  licentiousness  of 
its  priests — in  the  venality  of  its  statesmen — 


and  in  the  bloodthirstiness  of  its  captains — 
we  see  the  germ  of  that  revolutionary  tem- 
pest which  swept  into  one  irresistible  tide 
the  otherwise  conflicting  elements  of  society. 
The  Giant  of  Reaction,  m  his  most  ^rim  and 
savage  form,  summoned  a  patient  and  op- 
pressed people  to  revolt,  and  with  its  scor- 
pion lash  hurried  one  sovereign  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  another  into  exile. 

But  while  we  shudder  over  the  recitals  in 
which  these  crimes  are  emblazoned,  and 
through  which  our  liberties  were  secured, 
the  mind  searches  for  some  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  action  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 
Why  was  the  prince  perfidious,  the  judge 
sanguinary,  and  the  priest  corrupt  ?  It  was 
because  an  idolatrous  superstition  reigned 
in  Christendom — ^irritated  at  the  progress  of 
Protestant  truth — inculcating  the  heresy  of 
passive  obedience  lo  kings — exercising  an 
authority  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men — 
usurping  the  sceptre,  and  assuming  the  er- 
mine of  the  Church's  Head — sealing  the  ark 
of  divine  truth,  and  closing  or  poisoning  the 
fountains  of  education  and  knowledge.  In 
the  lap  of  this  superstition  even  Protestant 
England  slumbered.  Truth,  secular  and  di- 
vine, had  indeed  begun  to  throw  its  mingled 
radiance  among  the  ignorant  and  immoral 
masses  of  English  life.  It  had  long  before 
gilded  and  braced  the  Scottish  mind,  and 
raised  the  Scottish  heart  to  a  sense  of  its 
duties  and  its  wrongs.  The  noble  doctrines 
of  the  school  of  Calvin,  which  Scripture 
taught  and  philosophy  confirmed,  had  been 
accepted  as  the  creed  of  Presbytery,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  its  simple  discipline  and 
worship.  Through  the  unity  and  power  of 
her  faith,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  her 
people,  the  Church  of  our  fathers  would  have 
maintained  her  ground  against  all  the  power 
of  the  Papacy,  if  wielded  only  by  her  do- 
mestic princes ;  but  the  Union  of  the  Crown 
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of  Scotland  with  that  of  England,  which  in 
happier  times  has  been  the  source  of  her 
glory  and  her  strength,  threw  her  back  a 
century  in  the  race  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledge. 

A  despicable  king,  in  carrying  oflf  its 
Crown,  forgot  his  duty  to  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth,  striving  to  overturn  its  blood- 
cemented  Church,  and  launching  against  its 
priestliood  and  its  people  the  formidable 
power  of  his  double  sovereignty.  Her  hum- 
ble temple  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  ty- 
rant, but  only  to  rise  again  with  a  nobler 
pediment  and  a  loftier  peristyle.  The  same 
godless  princes  who  had  desecrated  our  al- 
tars and  slain  our  martyrs  lifted  their  blood- 
stained hand  against  the  Sister  Church ;  but 
they  lifted  it  in  vain,  for  their  dynasty  pe- 
rished in  the  wreck  of  the  superstition  which 
they  upheld.  Under  a  Protestant  race  of 
kings,  and  a  Protestant  constitution,  the 
sceptres  of  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
welded  into  one.  Their  Churches  have 
flourished  and  grown  together — the  one 
rich  and  powerful — the  other  humble  and 
contented.  Their  literature  and  science — 
their  trade  and  their  commerce — their  arts 
and  their  arms — have  achieved  throughout 
the  civilized  world  a  glorious  and  imperish- 
able name.  We  have  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  perfidious  and  criminal  sovereigns,  from 
unprincipled  statesmen,  from  venal  judges, 
or  from  sanguinary  chiefs.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  political  turbulence.  The  pro- 
gressive reform  of  our  institutions,  and  their 
gradual  accommodation  to  the  ever-varying 
necessities  of  man,  and  the  ever-changing 
phases  of  social  hfe,  can  always  be  secured 
Dy  the  moral  energy  of  an  educated  and  re- 
ligious people.  We  have  still  less  to  fear 
from  foreign  invasion.  The  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  local  approximation  and  mu- 
tual interests  of  nations,  have  exorcised  the 
spirit  of  war ;  and  should  it  reappear,  with 
its  iron  vizor  and  its  bloody  drapery,  we  have 
bulwarks  of  steel  and  of  oak  that  may  defy 
the  hostile  levies  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  much  to  fear  from  that  gigantic  super- 
stition which  has  so  often  erected  the  stake 
and  the  scaflfold  in  our  land,  and  which  is 
again  girding  itself  for  the  recovery  of  its 
power.  Crowds  of  its  devotees  have  been 
long  stationing  themselves  in  our  towns  and 
villages.  Idolatrous  altars  are  rising  thick 
around  us.  The  Upas  seeds  of  Papal  error, 
long  concealed  in  the  rubrics  and  liturgies  of 
a  neighboring  Church,  have  already  begun 
to  germinate — now  hiding  their  blanched 
regetation  from  the  eye  of  day — ^now  rising 
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Qp  in  rank  luxuriance — ^now  budding  under 
tne  surplice — now  bearing  fruit  under  the 
mitre.  The  breath  of  a  bigoted  minister,  or 
the  fiat  of  on  unprincipled  monarch,  is  alone 
wanting  to  plant  the  poison- tree  in  our  land, 
and  renew  the  battle  of  faith  which  was 
waged  and  won  by  our  fathers. 

It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  direct  agency 
will  be  employed,  but  there  are  crooked  hues 
of  policy  by  which  treason  finds  an  easier  and 
a  quicker  path  to  its  crimes.  There  may  be 
a  minister,  and  there  may  be  a  parUament, 
so  blind  to  religious  truth,  so  ignorant  of  the 
lessons  which  history  has  read  to  them,  and 
so  reckless  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terests which  they  control,  as  to  supply  with 
the  munitions  of  war  the  enemies  of  our 
faith,  and  thus  arm  a  Catholic  priesthood 
against  a  Protestant  shrine,  and  marshal  a 
wild  population  against  the  peace  and  liber- 
ties of  the  empire.  Had  we  at  the  helm  of 
State  some  modem  Orpheus,  who  could 
charm  with  his  lyre  of  gold  the  denizens  of 
the  moral  wilderness,  or  some  Indian  sage 
who  could  cajole  the  poison- tooth  from  the 
snake  in  the  grass,  we  might  expect  by  a 
stipendiary  bribe  to  loose  the  Jesuit  from  his 
vows,  or  the  priest  from  his  allegiance ;  but 
history  proclaims  to  us,  by  a  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  what  the  experience  of  the  nation 
confirms,  that  every  concession  which  truth 
makes  to  error  is  but  a  new  buttress  to  sup- 
port it,  and  that  every  shackle  which  tolera- 
tion strikes  from  fanaticism,  adds  but  to  its 
virulence  and  power.  To  our  Roman  CathcH- 
lie  brethren  we  would  cheerfully  extend 
every  right  and  privilege  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy — to  every  civil  and  military  office  we 
womd  admit  them — ^with  every  honorable  dis- 
tinction we  would  adorn  them.  Whatever,  in- 
deed, be  his  creed,  we  would  welcome  the 
wise  man  to  o\ir  board,  and  we  would  clasp 
the  good  man  to  our  bosom — some  mo- 
dern Augustine  if  he  exists — some  living 
Pascal  if  he  is  to  be  found  —  but  we 
would  never  consent,  even  under  the  torture- 
boot  of  James  II.,  to  pay  out  of  the  hard 
earnings  of  Protestant  toil  the  stipend  of  a 
Cathohc  priest,  or  build  his  superstitious  al- 
tar, or  purchase  the  relics  of  his  idolatry. 

We  have  no  desire  to  support  these  views 
by  any  arguments  of  our  own.  We  are  con- 
tent to  refer  our  readers  to  the  truth-speak- 
ing and  heart-stirring  pages  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 
In  his  history  of  James  II.,  every  fact  has  but 
one  meaning,  every  event  but  one  tongue, 
and  every  mystery  but  one  interpretation. 
We  here  learn  that  with  civil  liberty  Popery 
cannot  co-exist. — With  Scripture  truth  it  is 
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utterly  irreconcilable. — ^With  the  faith  of 
science  it  is  at  variance. — ^To  the  spread  of 
education  and  knowledge  it  is  bitterly  op- 
posed.— Frojn  the  sage  equally  as  from  the 
novice  it  demands  the  secrets  of  the  life  and 
the  heart ;  and  over  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
the  seat  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  our  af- 
fections, it  has  exercised,  and  insists  upon 
exercising,  the  control  of  a  parent,  and  it  has 
wielded,  and  insists  upon  wielding,  the  scep- 
tre of  a  god. 

Gathering  these  truths  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  entertaining  the  opinion  which 
we  do  of  its  transcendent  merits,  we  cannot 
but  record  our  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  which  it  has  already  ob- 
tained, and  express  the  wish  that  it  may 
adorn  every  library  and  enlighten  every  fam- 
ily in  the  kingdom.  And  notwithstanding 
the  imperfections  which  in  our  eyes  it  bears, 
and  the  errors  of  opinion  which  to  us  it  oc- 
casionally exhibits,  and  the  hard  judgments 
which  it  sometimes  pronounces  against  truths 
which  we  accept  and  revere,  we  would  yet 
wish  to  sec  it  in  an  abridged  form,  diflfiising 
through  middle  life  its  great  truths  and  les- 
sons, and  we  should  not  object  to  have  it 
read  in  our  schools,  and  studied  in  our  uni- 
versities, as  the  best  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  safest  expositor  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties. 

As  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  England  is 
to  be  brought  "  down  to  a  time  which  is 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,"  it  will 
no  doubt  include  the  chronicle  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  subverted  European  dynasties,  and 
which,  after  being  itself  subverted,  has  re- 
appeared with  redoubled  energy,  threaten- 
ing the  extinction,  or  heralding  the  improve- 
ment,  of  every  pohtical   institution.      The 
path  of  the  historian  will  therefore  lie  among 
thorns  and  quicksands,  exposing  him  to  the 
assaults  of  vindictive  factions — of  men  rush- 
ing headlong  to   change,  or  checking  the 
march  of  that  great  civilization  which  the 
highest  oracles  have  taught  us  to  anticipate. 
The  manner  in   which   Mr.  Macaulay  has 
traced  his  course  through  the  intricacies  of 
our  own  revolutionary  period  is   the  best 
earnest  of  his  future  success ;  and  though  we 
sometimes  start  at  what  is  perliaps  only  the 
shadow  of  secular  leanings,  when  he  refers 
to  conflicting  creeds,  and  treats  of  ecclesias- 
tical strife,  we  yet  look  foward  with  confi- 
dence, and  even  with  delight  to  his  future 
labors.     It  is  difficult  for  a  statesman  em- 
broiled in  the  politics  of  his  own  daVf  and 
committed  often  to  party  opinions  which  he 


does  not  himself  hold,  to  descant  freely  and 
consistently  on  the  events  of  other  times,  and 
to  protect  those  stem  decisions  which  he  pro- 
nounces for  posterity,  from  the  taint  of  pass- 
ing interests  and  contemporary  feeling.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has,  in  our  jud^ent,  stood  clear 
of  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  history,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  even  his  political  adver- 
saries will  not  venture  to  assert  that  he  has 
chronicled  the  reign  of  James  II.  with  tht 
temper  of  a  partisan,  or  sought  to  magnify 
his  own  pohtical  opinions  by  distorting  the 
facts  or  suppressing  the  truths  of  history. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  analyze,  is  divided  into 
five  chapters.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Macaulay 
gives  a  condensed  and  elegant  sketch  <^ 
English  history  from  the  earhest  times  to  the 
Revolution  in  1660.  In  the  second  chapter, 
he  details  the  leading  events  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  third,  he  describes  the 
state  of  England  at  the  accession  of  James  11., 
treating  of  its  statistics,  its  literature  and 
science,  its  arts,  its  agriculture,  nxanufactures 
and  commerce,  the  state  of  its  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  condition  of  its  population ; 
and  m  the  remaining  two  chapters,  he  gives 
the  history  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  which 
is  continued  and  concluded  in  the  Jive  chap- 
ters of  the  second  volume. 

The  great  event  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  is  justly  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  the  *'  first  of  a 
long  series  of  salutary  revolutions'*  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  noble  constitution  by 
which  England  has  been  distinguished  from 
other  nations.  The  predominance  of  the 
sacerdotal  over  the  civil  power,  which  marked 
this  early  period  of  our  history,  and  which 
was  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  he 
conceives  to  have  been  a  real  blessing  to  "  a 
society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere 
physical  force . "  Viewing  the  power  of  priest- 
craft as  mental,  and  "  that  which  naturally 
and  properly  belongs  to  intellectual  superi- 
ority," he  pronounces  it  to  be  "  nobler  and 
better  than  that  which  consists  merely  in 
corporeal  strength ;  and  as  the  priests  were 
by  far  the  wisest  portion  of  society,  he  de- 
cides ''  that  it  was  on  the  whole  good  that 
they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  and 
that  their  dominion  in  the  Dark  Ages  had 
been,  in  spite  of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate 
and  a  salutary  guardianship."  Even  **  the 
spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  Pope  in 
the  Dark  Ages  is  held  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  far  more  good  than  evil  ;**  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  reaches  the  chmax  of  his  admiratioD 
when  be  expresses  his  doubt  whether  a  punt 
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religion  might  not  have  been  found  a  less 
efficient  agent  in  accomplishing  "that  revo- 
lution which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  put 
an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation, 
and  that  revolution  which,  a  few  generations 
later,  put  an  end  to  the  property  of  man  in 


man. 


Although  we  regard  these  laudations  of 
sacerdotal  and  papal  supremacy,  and  of  the 
pilgrimages,  and  sanctuaries,  and  crusades, 
and  monastic  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  an  oblation  to  the  political  liberalism  of 
the  hour,  and  as  a  stumbling-block  at  the 
very  threshold  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  labors,  we 
yet  feel  some  diflficulty  in  reducing  such  gen- 
eral assertions  into  a  proposition  which  can 
be  fairly  analyzed.  That  the  ascendency  of 
mental  power  as  a  principle  of  government  is 
superior  to  "  that  which  consists  merely  in 
corporeal ,  strength,"  or,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed, to  that  which  governs  **  by  vigor  of 
muscle  and  by  audacity  of  spirit,"  is  a  truth 
too  palpable  to  be  denied.  But  when  we 
express  it  in  another  form,  and  aver  that  the 
government  of  Popery,  as  exercised  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  better  tlian  that  of  a  purer 
faith,  and  better,  too,  than  that  of  the  mus- 
cular and  audacious  baron,  w^ho,  in  the  same 
age,  led  his  hereditary  bondsmen  to  battle, 
there  is  not  a  Protestant  versed  in  history 
that  will  not  give  it  an  indignant  denial. 

The  mental  power  to  which  we  do  homage 
in  the  statesman  and  lawgiver  is  essentially 
different  from  the  mental  power  of  the  priest. 
The  one  is  the  efflatus  of  a  god  embodied  in 
the  sage  to  bless  and  elevate  his  species; 
the  other  the  spirit  of  Belial  displayed  in 
fraud  and  imposture — ^in  false  legends  and  in 
lying  miracles.  Under  the  priestly  sway, 
knowledge  was  placed  in  bond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception.  The  vicegerent  of  Heaven 
encouraged  crime  by  absolving  the  criminal, 
and  the  moral  and  mental  power  which  he 
thus  wielded  descended  unimpaired  to  his 
successors,  and  is  potently  exercised  at  this 
moment  over  every  kingdom  in  Christian 
Europe.  A  purer  religion  than  this — the 
faith  of  Luther,  or  even  the  faith  of  Pascal  and 
Amaud,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  more 
efficient  agent  in  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
But  even  the  audacious  autocrat  exercised  a 
sway  more  humane  and  improving  than  that 
of  the  priests.  He  laid  no  embargo  upon 
knowledge — he  put  forth  no  claim  to  divine 
power,  and  he  transmitted  none  to  his  race. 
If  he  fell  in  battle,  a  son  or  a  chieftain  less 
warlike  than  himself  was  not  prevented  by 
his  caste  from  acquiring  and  diffusing  a  taste 
for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  exercising  a 


I  milder  sway  over  his  serfs.  If  he  returned 
from  conquest,  he  might  import  some  new 
ideas  from  his  enemies,  or  bring  back  some 
refined  or  intellectual  captive,  or  introduce 
into  his  fastnesses  some  instrument  or  process 
,of  civilization. 

But  if  the  audacious  prince  was  a  less 
humane  and  enlightened  ruler  than  the  priest 
— if  the  prelate  St.  Dunstan  was  a  nobler 
character  than  the  warrior  Penda,  whence 
arose  the  formidable  contrast  ?  The  priest 
himself  was  the  cause.  He  it  was  that  inter- 
cepted the  rays  of  civilization  and  science, 
which  Heaven  was  gradually  shedding  over 
our  race.  He  it  was  that  selfishly  converged 
them  into  the  gloomy  crypt  of  his  sanctuary, 
and  dispensed  them  at  an  usurious  interest 
in  magic  and  in  jugglery,  to  deceive  and  en- 
slave mankind.  There  was  indeed  a  species 
of  learning  which  emanated  from  the  hie- 
rarchy duty  free.  They  not  only  tolerated 
but  taught  the  botany  of  the  holy  thorn,  the 
osteology  of  saintly  vertebras,  the  odontology 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  physiology  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius'  blood;  and  every  monastery  and 
temple  had  its  museum  of  crowns  and  vest- 
ments, of  ropes  and  chains,  of  crucifixes  and 
crosses,  of  teeth  and  toes,  labelled  in  dupli- 
cates and  triplicates  to  establish  their  men- 
dacious legends.  It  was  thus  that  knowledge 
nestled  in  the  monasteries,  and  thus  that  sci- 
ence was  contraband  in  the  baronial  hall. 

Did  our  narrow  space  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  would 
present  it  to  our  readers  under  another  phase. 
We  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  Chron- 
icles of  Arabia,  and  the  noble  institutions 
which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  sprang  up 
under  the  religion  of  the  Crescent.  When  a 
corrupt  superstition,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  allows 
it  to  be,  was  blighting  with  its  sirocco  cur- 
rents the  green  buds  of  secular  knowledge, 
and  imprisoning  within  their  fruit-vessel  the 
long  ripened  seeds  of  sacred  truth,  the 
Caliphs  of  the  East,  the  depositaries  of  phys- 
ical force,  and  the  heroes  of  many  battles, 
were  introducing  among  the  ferocious  Sara- 
cens the  elements  of  art  and  science,  and 
establishing  schools  and  academies  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Prophet. 
A  Christian  physician,  unfettered  by  Mo- 
hamedan  tests,  presided  over  the  academy 
of  Khorasan,  composed  of  men  of  all  coun- 
tries and  creeds.  The  orthodox  Mussulmans 
indeed  murmured  at  the  liberality  of  their 
princes,  but  the  Arabian  youth  resorted  to 
the  gymnasium,  and  neither  his  academies 
nor  his  colleges  were  denounced  as  godless. 
Such  were  the  labors  of  Almamon.     With  a 
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"  vigor  of  muscle,  and  an  audacity  of  spirit" 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  captains  of 
■  his  age,  he  drew  his  sword  against  his  ene- 
mies, but  ho  returned  it  to  its  scabbard,  more 
eager  than  before  for  the  instruction  and 
civilization  of  his  subjects. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
position,  Mr.  Macaulay  re-sUtes  his  heresy 
with  modifying  ex  pre  asi  oris,  and  contents 
himself  with  the  nfiirmfttion,  "  that  that  su- 
perstition (namely,  the  Catholic)  cannot  be 
regarded  as  "  unwixerf/y  noxious '  which  cre- 
ates an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of 
race,  and  compels  the  hereditary  master  to 
kneel  before  ihe  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  he- 
reditary bondsman."  To  the  proposition  in 
this  fonn  we  willingly  assent.  There  is  no 
superstition  unmixedly  noxious — no  institu- 
tion, either  social  or  political,  in  which  some- 
thing innocnous  may  not  be  found.  Even  in 
slaverj-,  the  climai  of  institutional  baseness, 
we  may  contrast  the  African  in  chains,  braving 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  with  the 
slave  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  under  the 
roof  of  a  kind  and  even  a  Christian  master. 

Among  the  causes  by  which  England  was, 
at  an  early  period,  ndvantageously  distin- 
guished from  most  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  very  interesting 
pasage,  mentions  the  relation  in  which  the 
nobility  stood  to  the  commonalty  : — 

"There  whc,"  he  rays,  "a  Fining  hereditary 
arislocnicy,  but  it  was  of  nil  hereditary  aristocra- 
cies the  leat^I  iiiEolent  and  exclusive.     It  liad  none 

stanlly  receiving  members  from  the  people,  and 
constantly  sending  down  members  to  mingle  with 
the  people.  Any  gentleman  might  become  a 
peer.  The  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gen- 
tleman. Urandsorw  of  peers  yielded  precedence 
lo  newly  made  kriiglits.  Tho  dij<ni(y  of  knight- 
hood was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who 
could  by  diligence  and  thrill  realize  a  good  exlatc, 
or  who  could  attract  notice  by  bis  valor  in  a  bat- 
tic  or  a  siege.  It  wait  rcgardi^d  as  no  disparage- 
ment for  tl«  daughter  of  a  d.ike,  nay,  of  a  royal 
duke,  lo  espouse  a  diaiingnishcd  commoner.  *  *  • 
Good  hlooJ,  indeed,  waa  held  in  high  reBpect ;  but 
between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  ibe  peer- 
age, there  was  moat  fortunately  for  our  country 
no  necessary  counexion.  Pcdigrcee  as  long,  and 
scutcheons  as  old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  in  it.  There  were  now  men 
who  bore  the  highest  titles.  There  were  unti- 
tied  men  well  known  to  have  been  descended  from 
knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Ilaat- 
ingB,  and  scaled  (he  walls  of  JeruBnlem.  •  *  • 
There  was,  therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  which 
in  some  other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from 
the  plebeian.  The  yeomsn  was  not  inclined  to 
murmur  at  disnities  to  which  bis  own  children 
migla  liM.    TV  grandee  w&i  not  inclined  lo  in- 
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suit  a  clans  into  which  his  own  childran  must  de- 
scend. •  •  •  The  constitution  of  the  Hotue 
of  Commons  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  salu- 
tary intermixture  of  classes.  The  knight  of  tlw 
shire  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  faami 
and  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  sa.nie  beocbes  <m 
which  sat  the  goldsmiths,  the  drapers,  and  gro- 
cers who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  llw 
commercial  towns,  sat  also  members  who,  in  any 
other  country,  would  have  been  called  noblemen, 
hereditary  lords  of  manors,  entitled  lo  hold  couite, 
and  to  bear  coat  armor,  and  able  to  trace  back  an 
I  honorable  descent  through  many  goneratioDt. 
Some  of  them  were  youneer  sous  and  brothers  of 
great  lords.  Others  could  boast  even  of  royal 
blood.  At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl  of 
BadforJ,  called,  in  courtesy,  by  the  second  title  of 
his  father,  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  [he  House  of  Commons,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that  House,  the 
heira  of  tiie  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  be- 
came as  zealous  for  its  privileges  aa  any  of  tha 
humble  bureesses  with  whom  they  viete  mingled. 
Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  incM 
democratic  in  the  world;  a  peculiarity  which  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  bas 
produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
eflects."— Vol.  i,  pp.  38-^0. 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  goyemment 
of  the  Plantagcnets  and  Tudora,  Mr.  Mncan- 
lay  treats  of  the  Reformation  and  its  conse- 
quences. He  finds  it  difficult  to  saj  whether 
England  owes  more  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  or  to  the  Reformation,  and  yet  he 
admits  that,  "  for  political  and  intellectual 
freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings  which  po- 
litical and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought 
in  their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  lo  iht 
ijrent  rtbellion»  of  Ike  Laily  agaiml  ihe 
frieilhood."  The  origin  and  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  English  Church,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stood  to  the  Stjite,  next  passea 
under  review.  He  points  out  the  advantages 
which  the  Crown  derived  from  an  establish- 
ment which  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
wive  obedience,  and  describes  the  indignation 
of  the  Puritans  when  they  saw  "  nn  inslitn- 
tion  younger  by  many  years  than  themselves, 
and  which  had  under  their  own  eyes  gradu- 
ally received  its  form  from  the  passions  and 
interests  of  a  Court,  begin  to  mimic  the  lofty 
style  of  Rome." 

"Since  these  men,"  (the  Puritans,)  says  Mr. 
Macaulay, "  could  not  be  convinced,  it  was  dclep- 
mined  that  they  should  be  persecuted.  Persecu- 
tion produced  its  natural  etfects  upon  them.  It 
found  them  a  sect ;  it  made  them  a  faction.  To 
their  hatred  of  the  Church  was  now  added  hatred 
of  the  Crown.    The  two  Eenlimenta  were  inter. 

ingled,  and  each  embittered  the  other.  Hw 
opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  ieh.tion  of 
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mler  and  ■nligect  were  widely  difierent  rmm  thoce 
that  were  inculcated  in  the  homiliee.  Ilia  favor- 
\B  had  both  by  precept  and  example 


His  Tellow  Calvinista  in  France,  in  Holland,  and 
in  Scotland,  were  in  aims  a^inst  idolsirous  and 
cruel  princes-  His  notions,  loo,  recpccling  the 
fovemmcnt  of  the  State,  took  a  tinge  from  his 
notions  regarding  the  government  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  popularly 
thrown  on  Episcopacy,  might  without  much  difli- 
colty  be  turned  against  royalty ;  and  many  of  the 
arguments  which  were  used  lo  prove  that  spiritual 
power  was  best  lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  iTiat  temporal  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  parliament.  Thus,  as  the  priest  of 
(he  Establisned  Church  was  from  intcTcsi,  from 
principle,  and  from  passion,  zealous  for  Ihc  royal 
prerogativefl,  tlie  Puritan  was  from  interest,  from 
principle,  and  from  passion,  hostile  lo  them.'* — 
Vol.  i,  pp.  60,61. 

'On  the  death  of  ElizRbeth  in  1603,  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  were  united 
in  the  person  of  James  I,  a  mean  and  pusil- 
lanimous prince,  a  presumptuous  pedant,  and 
a  stickler  for  the  divine  right  of  kings.  His 
son,  Charles  I,  while  he  surpassed  his  father 
in  understanding,  surpassed  him  also  in  hig- 
otry.  Adopting  the  political  theories  of  his 
sire,  he  strove  to  carry  them  into  practice  ; 
&nd  in  attempting  to  convert  the  government 
of  England  into  a  despotbm,  and  to  establish 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  be  lost  at  once  his 
Ufe  and  his  crown. 

"  It  would  be  wnjost,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  to 
deny  that  Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good,  and  even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and 
spake,  not  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and 
well-educated  gentlemen.  His  tai<te  in  literature 
and  art  wasexcellent,  his  manner  dignified  though 
not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blRmish. 
Faithlessness  was  Che  chief  canne  of  Ills  disas- 
i,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.    He 


truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity 

iked  ways.     It  may  eeem  strapTC 

■       of  little 


to  dark  and 

that  his  coni!ciencO,  which 
moment  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  nevi 
have  reproached  him  with  this  great  vice.  But 
there  is  rea«in  to  believe  that  he  was  perfidious. 
not  only  from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but 
from  principle.  He  seems  to  have  learned  from 
the  theologians  whom  he  moat  esteemed,  that  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  contact;  that  he  could 
not,  even  if  hs  would,  divcat  himself  of  his  des- 
potic authority ;  and  that  in  every  promise  which 
lie  made  there  was  an  implied  reservation  that 
tach  promise  might  be  broken  in  case  of  BOCesai- 
(y,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  waa  the  sole  judge." 
— Vol.  i,  pp.  83,84. 

With  a  counsellor  Uke  the  Earl  of  S(raf- 

ford,  cruel  aod  imperioua  in  bU  nature,  and  |  •nde»eati(nof'j«iid. 


a.  spiritual  guide  like  Archbishop  Land, 
fanatical  and  malignant,  and  the  unrelenUng 
persecutor  of  non- con  forming  piety,  it  was 
fto  wonder  that  the  Sovereign  was  hated  by 
bis  people.  Tyranny,  civil  and  eccleaitutticu, 
prevailed.  Obsequious  judges  sacrificed  law 
and  equity  at  the  will  of  their  monarch,  and 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commiibion, 
"  guided  chiefly  by  the  I'iolent  spirit  of  the 
Primate,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, (which  had  not  been  convoked  for 
eleven  years,)  displayed  a  rapacity,  a  vio- 
lence, a  malignant  energy,  whicJi  had  been 
unknown  to  any  former  age."  By  such 
agencies  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
were  imprisoned,  pilloried,  and  mutilated. 
The  whole  nation  was  iigitated  and  incensed. 
The  persons  and  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  imperilled ;  and  such  was  the  general 
despair,  that  men  who  feared  God,  and  would 
have  obeyed  a  righteous  king,  quitted  the 
country  which  they  loved,  and  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  the  trans-all  antic  wilds. 
Amid  forests  which  the  hand  of  man  had 
neither  planted  nor  reared — under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  oak  and  the  pine,  whose  pedigree 
stretched  back  into  primeval  times — within 
the  reach  of  the  Indian's  tomahawk,  and  in 
the  jungle  ringing  with  the  cries  of  the  beasts 
of  prey,  did  the  aristocracy  of  England's  faith 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  cities  of  the  West, 
and  give  birth  to  a  race  of  freemen,  to  avenge 
on  a  future  generation  of  their  oppressors 
the  wrongs  of  their  fathers. 

At  this  emergency  the  insane  bigotry  of 
the  King  and  the  Primate  took  the  fatal  step 
which  led  to  their  ruin.  In  the  "mere  wan- 
tonness of  tyranny,  and  with  a  criminal  con- 
tempt of  public  feeling,  they  resolved  to 
force  upon  Scotland  a  liturgy  more  popish 
than  that  of  England,  and  lo  this  rash  at- 
tempt," as  Mr.  Macaulay  justly  observes, 
"our  country  owes  ber  freedom.''  A  riot 
took  place  at  the  first  eibibition  of  the  bated 
ceremonial.  The  nation  rose  lo  arms.  The 
Scots  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The  English 
troops  "  were  ready  to  tear  the  hated  Straf- 
ford to  pieces,"  and  the  hapless  King  was 
compelled  to  abandon  bis  arbitrary  purpose, 
and  to  call  to  his  aid  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber  and  the  High 
Commission  were  abolished ;  the  dungeons 
and  prisons  were  thrown  open  ;  the  wicked 
counsellors  of  tbc  wicked  King  were  im- 
peached. Strafibrd  was  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  executed  ;  Laud  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  tried  by  the  Lords,  and  executed  ;  * 


■Mr.  Maoaalay  has  omitted  to  menfioo  tht  trial 
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aad  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  saved  himself  by 
flight. 

In  order  to  pacify  our  justly  indignant 
countrymen,  Charles  visited  Scotland  in 
1641,  and  put  his  sign-manual  to  an  act  de- 
claring episcopacy  to  be  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God !  The  enemies  of  prelacy  were  thus 
encouraged  to  oppose  it ;  and  when  the  Par- 
liament re-assembled  in  October  1641,  it 
was  split  into  two  formidable  parties,  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads — ^the  faction  of 
the  King  and  of  the  people.  In  the  one  were 
marshalled  the  Roman  Catholics — the  frivo- 
lous votaries  of  pleasure,  "  who  affected  gal- 
Ian  tr}%  splendor  of  dress,  and  a  taste  in  the 
lighter  arts" — ^together  with  the  poets,  the 
painters,  and  the  stage-players,  "  down  to 
the  rope-dancer  jmd  the  Merry-Andrew." 
In  the  other  were  combined  the  members  of 
the  English  Church  who  were  still  Calvinis- 
tic,  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  with  their  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  the  small  rural  freehold- 
ers, headed  by  a  "formidable  minority  of 
the  aristocracy,  including  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford, 
Warwick,  Stamford,  and  Essex."  The  re- 
bellion of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ulster  gave 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  Commons  against  the  royal 
policy,  the  base  impeachment  of  the  five 
leaders  of  the  House,  and  the  attempt  of 
Charles  in  person  to  seize  them  by  armed 
force,  witiiia  the  walls  of  Parliament,  in- 
flamed the  zeal  of  the  Whigs,  brought  down 
upon  the  p(?rfidious  King  the  execration  of  his 
people,  and  forced  him  to  fly  from  his  stormy 
capital,  to  return  only  to  a  harsh  and  terrible 
doom. 

The  story  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell — of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Cliailes  I.  as  "  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a 
murderer,  and  a  pubHc  enemy" — of  the 
march  of  General  Monk  and  the  army  to 
London — of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
and  of  his  triumphal  return  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  is  briefly  and  elocjueutly  told  by 
Mr.  Macaulay. 

Tlie  reign  of  the  restored  monarch  had  an 
auspicious  commencement.  Recalled  by  the 
consent  of  opposing  factions,  and  regarded 
with  a  romantic  interest  from  his  personal 
sufferings  and  adventures,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  exhibiting  the  noblest 
virtues  of  a  king,  and  embalmmg  a  righteous 
prerogative  in  the  affections  and  liberties  of 
his  people.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 
Charles  had  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart 
of  a  prince.     Without  the  ambition  of  fiame. 


he  thought  as  little  of  making  England 
great,  as  he  did  of  making  its  people  free. 
Without  the  guidance  of  faith,  he  cared  lit- 
tle about  religion  ;  and  without  the  restraints 
of  conscience,  he  cared  less  about  morality. 

"  He  had,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  •*  received  from 
nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.  Hi» 
education  had  been  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  develop  his  understanding,  and  to  fonn 
him  to  the  practice  of  every  public  and  private 
virtue.  He  had  passed  througn  all  the  varieties 
of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both  sides  of  human  na- 
ture. He  had,  while  very  young,  been  driven 
forth  from  a  palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and 
danger.  He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and 
the  body  are  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  when 
the  tirst  effervescence  of  boyish  passions  should 
have  subsided,  been  recalled  from  his  wanderings 
to  wear  a  crown.  He  had  been  taught  by  bitter 
experience  how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  in- 
gratitude may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demea- 
nor of  courtiers.  He  had  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  huts  of  tho  poorest,  true  nobility  of 
soul.  When  wealth  was  offered  to  any  who 
would  betray  him  ;  when  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and 
serving  men  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on  his 
ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it  nught 
have  been  expected  tliat  a  young  man  who  want- 
ed neither  abilities  nor  amiable  qualities,  wonk) 
have  come  forth  a  ^reat  and  good  king  Charles 
came  forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits, 
with  polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  some 
talent  for  lively  conversation.  Addicted  beyond 
measure  to  sensual  indulgence ;  fond  of  saunter- 
ing and  of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of 
self-denial  and  of  exertion  ;  without  faith  in  hu- 
man virtue,  or  in  human  attachment;  without 
desire  of  rnnown,  and  without  sensibility  to  re- 
proach. According  to  him,  every  person  was  to 
be  bought.  •  •  •  Thinking  thus  of  mankind, 
Charles  naturally  cared  very  little  what  they 
thought  of  him.  Honor  and  shame  were  scarce- 
ly more  to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to  the 
blind.  His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly 
commended,  but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no 
commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery 
as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trnsts  nobody  will 
not  trust  sycophants.  One  who  does  not  ^-alue 
real  glory  will  not  value  its  counterfeit. 

"  It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill  as 
he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  necame  a  mis- 
anthrope. He  saw  little  in  man  but  what  was 
hateful.  Yet  he  did  not  hate  them.  Nay,  he 
was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly  disa^rreeable 
to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to  hear  their 
complaints.  •  *  *  The  facuity  of  Charles  was 
such  as  has  perhaps  never  been  found  in  any  man 
of  equal  sense.  He  was  a  slave  without  being  a 
dupe.  Worthless  men  and  women,  to  the  very 
bottom  of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  destitute  of  affection  for  him,  and  un- 
deserving of  his  confidence,  could  easily  wheedle 
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him  out  of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets, 
and  pardons.  He  bestowed  much,  yet  he  neither 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  be- 
neficence. He  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it 
was  painful  to  him  to  refuse.  The  consequence 
was,  thftt  his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those 
who  deserved  it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he 
liked  the  best,  bat  to  tlie  most  shameless  and  im- 
portunate suitor  who  could  obtain  an  audience. — 
Vol.  i,  pp.  167-170. 

In  his  political  character  Charles  had  no 
resemblance  either  to  his  father  or  his  bro- 
ther. The  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  pas- 
sive obedience  made  no  appeal  to  his  preju- 
dices. Unfit  for  business,  he  detested  and 
shunned  it  in  every  form ;  and  such  was  his 
ignorance  of  affairs,  that  the  very  clerk  of 
council  often  sneered  at  his  silly  remarks  and 
his  childish  impatience.  In  his  religious 
character  he  stood  aloof,  not  perplexed,  but 
indifferent,  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay — 
Infidehty  and  Popery.  In  his  social  and  mo- 
ral character  he  is  not  easily  described.  He 
was  as  little  impressed  by  kindnesses  as  he 
was  annoyed  by  injuries,  and  hence  gratitude 
was  not  numbered  among  his  virtues,  nor  re- 
venge among  his  faults.  His  master- passion 
was  to  enjoy  a  life  of  undisturbed  repose, 
and  to  riot  among  the  pleasures  thai  make 
life  a  paradise,  and  eternity  a  torment. 

lliat  the  reign  of  such  a  prince  would  be 
turbulent  and  disastrous  might  have  been 
readily  anticipated.  That  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  honor  of  the  King  and  the 
nation  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen. 
To  curb  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  and 
support  the  Protestant  cause  in  £uro])e,  Eng- 
land had  entered  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  States  General  and  Sweden.  The 
English  Parliament  and  both  sections  of  the 
people  had  loudly  applauded  this  salutary 
union  of  Protestant  States,  but  the  king 
viewed  it  as  but  a  temporary' concession  to 
popular  opinion.  Anxious  to  be  emancipa- 
tea  from  constitutional  control,  he  looked  to 
the  power  and  riches  of  France  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  views ;  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  French  king.  Through  his  sister,  the 
beautiful  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  he 
offiBred  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  unite  in 
making  war  against  Holland,  provided  Louis 

Save  him  such  aid  as  to  make  him  indepen- 
ent  oi  his  Parliament  These  welcome  pro- 
pofiitknu  were  accepted  by  France,  and 
formed  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  Dover  in 
1670 ;  and»  in  order  to  maintflin  his  aseend- 
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ency  at  the  English  court,  Louis  sent  the 
beautiful  Louisa  Querouaille,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  royal  will. 

Although  this  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabal  SfiniMry*  yet 
Charles  himself  suggested  the  most  degrad- 
ing of  its  articles,  and  concealed  most  of 
them  from  the  majority  of  -a  cabinet  whose 
unprincipled  compliance  he  might  readily 
have  obtained.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  well  de- 
scribed these  political  miscreants.  Clifford, 
the  most  respectable  of  them,  was  "  a  man 
of  fiery  and  impetuous  temper,"  with  "a 
strong  though  a  lamentably  perverted  sense 
of  duty."  Arlington,  from  his  vagrant  life 
abroad,  was  attached  to  despotism  and 
Popery.  Buckingham,  a  faithless  voluptu- 
ary and  a  traitor,  *'was  eager  to  win  the 
royal  favor  by  services"  from  which  others 
*'  would  have  recoiled  with  horror."  Ashley,  ' 
full  of  levity  and  selfishness,  "had  served 
and  betrayed  a  succession  of  governments." 
"  Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth 
and  anger,  was  perhaps,  under  the  outward 
show  01  boisterous  frankness,  the  most  dis- 
honest in  the  Cabal.  He  had  been  conspic- 
uoiu  among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1638, 
and  zealous  for  the  Covenant.  *  ♦  •  He 
often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He  was 
now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the 
Court  in  forcing  Episcopacy  on  his  reluctant 
countrymen,  nor  did  he  in  that  cause  shrink 
from  the  unsparing  use  of  the  sword,  the  hal- 
ter, and  the  boot.  Yet  those  who  knew 
him,  knew  that  thirty  years  had  made  no 
change  in  his  real  sentiments — that  he  still 
hated  the  memory  of  Charles  I,  and  that  he 
still  preferred  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  to  any  other."  Men  of 
such  a  character  were  the  fit  servants  of  such 
a  king.  They  made  his  Majesty  fraudulently 
profess  great  zeal  for  the  Triple  Alliance. 
They  obtained  money  from  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Goldsmiths  of  London  on 
false  and  flagitious  pretenses,  and  cowering 
under  the  wing  of  the  French  monarch,  they 
issued  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  abro- 
gating by  royal  authority  all  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics,  including  also  those 
against  Protestant  Dissenters.  This  nefa- 
rious measure  was,  in  terms  of  the  secret 
treaty,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Dutch. 

*  Hie  Ministjry,  in  1671,  consisted  of  Clifibrd,  Ar- 
lington, Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  the 
fint  IflUen  of  whose  names  made  the  wordOAJVAI^ 
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At  this  critical  juncture  there  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  European  politics  a  remarkable 
individual,  wlio  was  destmed,  as  Mr.  Macau* 
lay  observes,  "  to  save  the  United  Provinces 
from  slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  establish  the  English  constitution  on 
a  lasting  foundation."  William  Henry,  the 
posthumous  child  of  William  II,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
I,  was  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  fortune,  a 
sovereign  prince  of  Germany,  and  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal  of  England.  The  invasion 
of  Holland,  the  result  of  the  base  treaty  of 
Dover,  subverted  the  existing  Government. 
The  Grand  Pensionary  John  de  Witt  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  became  the  head  of  the  State. 

"  Youns  as  he  was,*'  says  Mr.  Macaalay,  *'  his 
ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit,  though  dinguised 
by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  hit  dismayed  countrymen.  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  his  uncle  and  the  French  king  at- 
tempted by  splendid  offers  to  seduce  him  from  the 
cause  of  the  Republic.  To  the  States-General 
he  spoke  a  high  and  inspiriting  language.  He 
even  ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme  winch  has  an 
aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  accomplished,  would  have  been  the  noblest 
subject  for  epic  song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  modem  history.  He  told  the 
Deputies  that,  even  if  their  natal  soil  and  (he  mar- 
vels with  which  human  industry  had  covered  it, 
were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost. 
The  Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  liberty 
and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  furthest 
isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  tlie 
Republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred 
tliousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  might  commence 
a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and  mi^ht 
rear,  under  the  southern  croj^s,  amidst  tlie  Migar- 
canes  and  nutmeg  tress,  the  exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more 
learned  Leyden.  The  national  spirit  swelled  and 
rose  high.  The  terms  offered  by  the  Allies  were 
tirmly  rejected.  The  dykes  were  opened.  The 
whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from  which 
the  cities,  with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose 
like  islands.  The  invaders  were  forced  to  save 
tliemselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. Louis,  who,  though  he  sometimes  thought 
it  necessary  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
greatly  preferred  a  palace  to  a  camp,  had  already 
returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of  poets  and  the 
smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly  planted  alleys  of 
Versailles."— Vol.  i,  pp.  218, 219. 

Thus  baffled  in  his  designs,  Louis  could 
not  supply  the  means  of  coercing  the  Eng- 
lish press.  Parliament  assembled  in  the 
spring  of  1673,  after  a  recess  of  two  years. 
The  country  party  attacked  with  consum- 


mate skill  the  poliey  of  the  Osbal,  and  in  a 
abort  time  the  deekutition  of  indulgence  was 
cancelled.  The  test  act,  ezcludiDg  Papists 
from  civil  and  military  office  was  re-enacted, 
the  Cabal  was  broken  up  by  intestine  quar- 
rels and  the  treachery  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Eling  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  pesec 
with  the  United  Provinces,  and  induced  to 
consent  to  the  marriage  <^  his  niece,  the 
Princess  Mary,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  which  in  1978 
terminated  the  seven  years'  war,  was  spe^HilT 
followed  by  a  poUtical  crisis  in  Ejigland. 
The  passion  for  civil  liberty  was  rendered 
more  intense  by  a  prevailing  sense  of  naticma] 
humiHation.  The  imbecihty  of  her  conncils, 
and  the  thirst  of  her  sovereign  for  foreign 
gold,  had  brought  England  mto  just  con- 
tempt. The  introduction  of  a  forcigri  army 
was  dreaded.  A  feeling  prevailed  that  a 
blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  that  the  cruelties  of  Bloody  Mary  would 
again  afflict  the  land.  Under  the  excitement 
of  these  feelings,  Titus  Oates  put  in  circula- 
tion his  wild  romance  of  a  Papist  plot  to 
burn  London,  and  to  murder  the  King,  his 
ministers  and  the  Protestant  clergy.  The 
nation  was  convulsed.  The  murder  of  Sir 
E.  Godfrey  gave  probability  to  the  rumor. 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  against  the 
dreaded  calamity.  Informers  and  spies  add- 
ed to  the  general  belief,  by  swearing  away 
the  lives  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  judges, 
and  even  statesmen,  encouraged  the  delu- 
sion, and  the  apostasy  of  the  Duke  of  York 
induced  even  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  join  in 
the  outcry  against  the  Catholics.  In  this 
emergency  the  King  call(;d  to  his  counsels 
Sir  "NV.  Temple,  who  proposed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  thirty  individuals  as  the  royal  ad\-iser: 
and  among  the  statesmen  who  were  called  to 
carry  this  new  system  into  effect,  vrere  Vi**- 
count  Halifax  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
whose  characters  are  finely  drawn  by  Mr. 
Macaulav. 

"  Among  the  stiitesmen  of  that  age,"  »ays  he, 
'*  Halifax  was,  in  genins,  the  first.  His  intellect 
was  fertile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished, 
luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the 
silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed 
with  thought,  fancy  and  wit.  His  political  tracts 
well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their  literary  merit, 
and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  Eng- 
lish classics.  To  the  weight  derived  from  talenta 
so  great  and  various,  he  united  all  the  influence 
which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample  possessions. 
Yet  he  was  less  successful  in  politics  than  many 
who  enjoyed  smaller  advantages.  Indeed,  those 
intellectual  peculiarities  which  make  his  writings 
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valutble,  freqncntlr  inmiled  him  in  tlia  CMUMta 
of  active  tlfa,   For  lie  KlnayBBawpuaiogeventa, 

not  in  the  point  of  new  in  which  they  commnDly 
appear  to  one  who  bean  a  part  in  ibem,  but  ia 
the  point  of  view  in  which,  nfter  tbs  lapse  of 
many  yeara,  thay  appear  to  the  philosophic  hiito- 
rian.  With  such  a  turn  of  mind  lie  could  not 
long  continue  to  act  cordially  with  any  body  of 
men.  All  the  prejudice!,  all  tlie  exaggeraiiuns 
of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  moved  hia 
Korn.  He  datpiaed  the  moan  artu  and  onrea- 
aonable  cUmoia  of  denia^ogucB.  He  deipiaed 
etill  more  the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
paaaive  obedienco.  Ho  sneered  impartially  at  the 
Digotrj  of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of 
the  Puritsna.  He  waa  eqnally  unable  to  compre- 
hend liow  any  Dian  should  otgect  to  saints'  days 
and  surplices,  &nd  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  oilier  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  temper 
he  USB  what,  in  our  time,  is  called  u  Cuuserva- 
tive.  In  theory  he  waa  a  Republican.  IDven 
when  his  dread  of  anarcliy  and  his  disdain  for 
vulgar  dolusiuns  led  him  to  side  for  a  time  with 
the  defendersof  arbitrary  power,  his  intellect  was 
always  with  Locke  and  Hilton.  Indeed,  his  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  sumetiines  Huch 
as  would  liHve  belter  become  a  member  of  the 
Calf's  Head  Club  tlian  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the 
ijtuarl^.  In  religion  he  was  so  far  from  being  a 
sealot,  that  he  was  culled  by  the  unrharitablo  an 
Atheist ;  but  this  imputation  he  vehemently  re- 
pelled ;  and,  in  truth,  tlinugii  ho  sometimes  gave 
»cand,il  by  the  way  in  which  ha  exerted  his  rare 
powers  IhiiIi  of  argil mcutation  and  of  ridicule  on 
serioiLii  subjects,  lie  feems  to  have  been  by  no 
meand  un^<nsceptiblo  of  religious  impren^iona.  *  * 
"  His  undorr-tanding  wns  keen,  sceptical,  inex- 
Imnatibly  fertile  in  uistiiiclions  itiid  objections; 
Iiis  taste  refilled ;  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  cx- 
(|uisite  ;  his  tcuiper  placid  and  forgiving,  but  fa:)- 
tuliuus,  and  by  no  means  prone  either  lu  nialevo- 
lenco  or  to  cnthusiiittic  admiration.  •  *  * 
iiuch  a.  man  could  not  long  bo  conrtiint  to  any 
band  of  pulilicnl  allici'.  His  phice  w:ih  between 
the  hostile  divisions  of  tlic  community,  and  ho 
never  wandered  far  bevnnd  the  frontier  of  cither." 
—Vol.  i,  pp.  242,  243.' 

Sunderland  did  not,  like  Hiilifii\,  belong  to 
the  class  of  politiciuns  called  'JTimin  r».* 
He  waa  a  base  inlriguer,  an  accomplished 
flatterer,  and  the  most  aeriile  instrument  of 
urbitrary  power.  "  In  this  man,"  says  Mr. 
Macsulay,  "  the  poliucal  immorality  of  his 
age  was  periioniGed  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner. Nature  had  given  bim  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  restless  and  mischievous  temper, 
a  cold  heart,  and  an  abject  spirit.  His  mind 
had  undergone  a  training  by  which  all  his 
vices  had  been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest  ma- 
turity."    He  had  beea  envoy  to  the  Court 

*  Halifax  gloried  in  this  nickname,  and  assumed 
it  as  a  title  of  honor,  on  the  principle  that  every 
thing  good  trims  between  eitremes. 
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of  Lonis,  and  from  that  bad  school  he  came 
ont  "cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free  from 
all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  principle." 

The  changes  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple had  calmed  for  a  while  the  storm  of  po- 
litical agitation,  but  it  soon  resumed  its  vio- 
lence. The  Exclusion  Bill,  by  which  the 
Duke  of  York,  an  avowed  Papist,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession,  wns  the  greal 
object  at  which  the  Opposition  grasped ;  bul 
the  King  frustrated  their  designs  by  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament  without  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  or  even  their  knowledge  thai 
he  intended  to  prorogue  it.  The  aay  or 
which  this  un  constitution  a]  act  was  perpe- 
trated—the 26th  Miiy,  1G70,  was  a  day  glo- 
rious for  England.  On  that  day  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
while  the  King  disowned  the  House  of  Par- 
liament he  emancipated  the  press.  A  disso- 
lulion  and  n  general  election  soon  followed 
the  prorogation. 

These  violent  measures  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  Opposition.  The  Exclusion  Bill  waa 
demanded  in  a  louder  voice ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  rights  of  Mnry  and  Anne  were  as- 
sailed. When  the  King  was  resident  at  the 
Hague,  Lucy  Walters,  a  beautiful  Welsh 
girl,  had  become  his  mistress,  and  had  bomo 
to  him  a  son.  James  Crofts,  the  name  of 
the  youth,  fortunate  in  having  been  assigned 
to  n  prince,  was  received  at  Whitehall  with 
paternal  fondness.  Honors  shared  only  by 
princes  were  heaped  upon  him.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Scott,  the  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  England,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Scot- 
land. Distinguished  by  his  personal  beauty 
and  affable  mannem,  and  celebrated  for  his 
gallantry  as  a  soldier,  his  return  to  England 
was  hailed  with  universal  acclamation.  It 
had  been  rumored  in  well-informed  circles 
that  Charles  had  man-ied  Lucy  Walters,  and 
t!iat  Monmouth  was  the  hiwful  heir  to  the 
Urown.  The  Protestant  party  naturally 
gave  credit  to  a  niraor  which  excluded  their 
enemy  from  the  throne,  and  the  condescen- 
sion and  popular  manners  of  Monmouth  in- 
gratiated him  with  the  people.  In  this  pos- 
ture of  affairs  the  Privy  Council  of  Sir  W. 
Temple  ceased  to  exist,  and  Laurcnco  Hyde 
and  Sidney  Godolphin  became  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown— the  one  a  rancorous  partisan, 
a  violent  champion  of  Church  and  Crown, 
and  the  virulent  enemy  of  Bepublicans  and 
Dissenters — the  other  a  flexible  courtier, 
hating  change  cither  for  good  or  evil,  and 
one  who,  as  Charles  expressed  it,  "was  nev- 
er in  the  way  nor  o>at  (S  the  way." 
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The  year  which  followed  the  prorogation 
in  1670  was  pregnant  with  portentous  events. 
The  nation  was  split  into  angry  factions,  and 
counties,  towns,  families,  and  even  schools, 
were  similarly  agitated.  The  cry  on  the  one 
side  was  to  exclude  a  Papist  king — ^the  cry 
on  the  other  was  to  support  the  prerogative. 
The  Pope  was  humed  in  ef^gj.  The  Cove- 
nanters m  Scotland,  driven  mad  hy  persecu- 
tion, had  murdered  Archhishop  Sharpe,  and 
risen  against  the  Government;  and  the 
French  king,  bribing  and  flattering  both  the 
Court  and  the  Opposition,  "  exhorted  Charles 
to  be  firm,  and  James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in 
Scotland,  while  he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not 
to  flinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
protection  of  France." 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  Oc- 
tober, 1680,  the  Exclusion  Bill,  opposed  by 
Hjde,  and  defended  by  Godolphin,  was, 
without  difficulty,  passed ;  but  though  sup- 
ported by  Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Sunder- 
land in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Bishops,  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, chiefly  through  the  commanding  elo- 
(^uence  of  Halifax.  This  defeat  of  the  Oppo- 
ntion  was  followed  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  peer.  Viscount  Strafford, 
who  had  been  accused  as  a  party  in  the  Po- 
pbh  Plot,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  on  the 
testimony  of  Titus  Oates  and  of  two  other 
false  witnesses. 

When  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1681,  a  reaction  was  distinctly  visible. 
A  majority  of  the  influential  classes  began  to 
rally  round  the  throne,  and  the  Whigs  were 
doomed  to  every  species  of  persecution.  The 
Acts  against  non-conformists,  hitherto  dor- 
mant, were  rigorously  enforced.  Shaftesbury 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted. 
The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor,  because  he  refused  to  take  the  test ; 
but  he  fortunately  escaped  from  prison,  and 
found  an  asylum  in  Holland.  Pilkington, 
Colt,  and  Oates  were  fined  £100,000  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Bamardiston  £10,000  for  having  ex- 
pressed, in  a  private  letter,  sentiments  that 
were  considered  improper,  while  Sir  R. 
Wood,  who  was  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  tried  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  simply  because  he  had  given  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Pilkington.  The  Whigs, 
however,  were  still  powerful  and  bold. 
Schemes  of  resistance,  and  even  of  rebellion 
were  projected,  and  two  plots  were  secretly 
hatched.  The  object  of  the  one,  to  which 
Monmouth,  Russell,  and  Sidney  were  parties, 
was  to  rouse  the  nation  against  an  arUtrary 


Goremment.  The  other,  which  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  them,  was  the  Rye- 
house  plot — the  scheme  of  a  few  desperate 
spirits,  to  assassinate  the  Kine  and  his  bro- 
ther.* The  two  plots  were  discovered,  and 
considered  as  one,  and  the  whole  Whig 
party  were  involved  in  the  indignation  which 
one  of  them  so  justly  excited.  Shaftesbury 
had  fled  to  Holland,  and  died.  Monmouth 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  Russell  and  Sid- 
ney, guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffered,  perished  on  the  scaffold — the  one 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  the  other 
with  the  philosophy  of  a  Stcnc ;  and  other 
acts,  equally  cruel  and  unconstituUonal, 
everywhere  marked  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  Government.  The  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Anne  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark — a 
man  of  Protestant  principles — raised  the 
hopes  of  the  English  Church,  and  led  them 
to  new  acts  of  aggression.  The  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  harangues  against  rebellion. 
The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  was  the  text  of 
many  a  godless  homily,  and  on  the  day  on 
which  Russell  became  a  martyr  to  liberty, 
the  fanatical  University  of  Oxford  decreed  by 
a  public  act,  that  the  ^eat  doctrines  of  lib- 
erty were  impious,  seditious,  and  heretical, 
and  ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan, 
Milton,  and  Baxter  to  be  burned  in  the  court 
of  the  schools. 

At  this  memorable  juncture  there  was  a 
student  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  whose 
genius  and  virtue  were  destined  to  adorn  his 
country  and  his  age,  while  they  were  the 
means  of  bringing  into  disgrace  the  Univer- 
sity which  dishonored  and  disowned  him. 
John  Locke — a  name  which  will  survive  that 
of  the  tyrant  and  the  bishop  that  oppressed 
him — was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  unjustly  suspected  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  offensive 
to  the  Government.  At  the  command  of 
the  King,  Sunderland  informs  Dr.  Fell,  Bish- 
op of  Oxford,  that  there  is  "  one  Locke,  who 
belonged  to  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury," 
and  who  has  "  behaved  very  factiously  and 
undutifully  to  the  Government,"  and  wishes 
"  to  know  the  method  of  removing  him  from 
being  a  student."  The  Bishop  replies,  that 
he  **  has  had  an  eye  upon  him  for  divers 
years,"  but  can  confidently  affirm,  after  strict 


*  Mr.  Fox  is  of  opmion  that  some  of  those  em- 
^aged  in  this  plot  had  merely  a  notion  of  assassiiiat- 
ing  the  King,  but  doubts  whether  it  ever  ripened 
into  a  design,  or  was  evinced  by  sadi  an  OTerl  ad 
as  was  necefsary  for  oonvictioQ.~J9M<.  Jmmm  II. 
p.  46. 
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inqairiei,  tbftt  those  most  familiar  with  hhn 
have  never  heard  him  aptak  a  word  either 
ttgaitut  or  eoneeming  the  GoBemmevl.  Doo- 
tars  and  graduates,  as  the  Bifibop  unbluafa- 
bgly  confesses,  had,  in  public  and  private, 
introduced  conTersations  "to  the  disparage- 
ment of  hi«  master,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
his  party  and  designs,"  but  could  never  dn- 
cover  in  the  student  a  leord  or  a  look  aa  if  he 
took  any  concern  in  the  matter.  His  imme- 
diate expulsion  was  demanded,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  made  haste  to  obey.*  "  In 
this  iastance,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  one  would 
ftlmoat  imagine  there  was  some  inetiuctive 
sagacity  in  the  Government  of  that  time 
which  pointed  out  to  them,  even  before  he 
had  made  himaeU  known  to  the  world,  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  moat  suc- 
cessful adversary  of  auperstilion  and  ty- 
ranny." 

While  the  factions  who  were  struggling  for 
power  were  each  promised  in  their  turn  the 
support  of  the  Sorereign,  an  event  occurred 
which  produced  a  mighty  change  on  the  po- 
litick condition  of  England.  The  health  of 
Charles  had  begun  to  give  way,  and  at  the 
close  of  1684,  a  slight  attack  of  gout  was  the 
prelude  to  a  severe  illness  which  had  a  fatal 
termination.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  took  place,  and  the  event  itself,  are 
beautifully  related  by  Mr.  Macaulay: 

"  The  palace  had  setdoni  presented  a  eajrer  or 
aore  srandalous  appearance  than  on  tbe  evenin|i 
ofSunday,  the  inofPebroary,  1683.  •  •  •  • 
The  greni  gallery  of  WhJteliall,  an  adminble 
relic  or  tlie  magnificence  of  tlie  Tudnrs,  was 
crowded  with  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  King 
sat  there,  chatting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whcwe  vicei 
were  tlie  disgrace,  of  three  natinns.  Barbara 
Psinier,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  wa«  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaiuiu};  soma  traces  of 
that  Euperb  and  voluptuouH  loveliness  which, 
twenty  years  before,  overcame  llic  heart*  of  all 
men.  There,  too,  was  the  Duchess  at  Ports- 
mouth, whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were 
lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France.  Hortenria 
Uancinl,  Ducbess  of  Mazarin,  and  niece  of  the 

est  Cardinal,  completed  tbe  piiup.  She  had 
n  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  la  the 
Court  whare  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power. 
and  her  own  stCractions.  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  il- 
Instrious  visitors  round  her.  Charles  bimseir, 
during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain.  No 
gilt  <»  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  wanting 


•The  histofy  of  this  tyrannical  act,  fully  given  by 
Hr.  Fox,  with  sll  Uie  ddcumants,  took  place  co  tu 
litb  November,  IftM.  It  is,  we  suppose  by  mis- 
take, placed  by  Hr.  Macaulay  in  the  reign  of  James 
tX,  ana  without  any  date. 


ber.  Her  face  was  beautiful  wlfli  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  Sonth,  her  understanding  quick,  her 
loanners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her  posses 
Kions  immenK  ;  but  her  nngovernable  passions 
liad  turned  all  these  bleesings  into  curses.  She 
tiad  found  the  misery  i>f  an  iti-assnrled  marriage 
intolerable,  and  fled  from  her  husband — bsd  aban- 
doned hervast  wealth,  and  ader  having  astonished 
Rome  and  Piedmont  by  her  sdventures,  had  fixed 
Iwr  abode  in  England.  Her  house  wan  the  favor> 
ite  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  ber  smiles  and  her  table,  endured  hei  fre- 
quent fits  of  insolence  and  ill-humnr.  Rochester 
and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot  tho  cares  of 
9tate  iu  her  company.  Barillon  and  St.  Evre- 
mond  found  in  her  drawing-room  consolation  for 
their  long  banishment  from  Paris.  The  lesminn 
of  Voasius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employ- 
ed to  flatter  sod  amuse  lier.  But  her  disessed 
mind  required  stronger  stimnlsnts,  and  sought 
them  in  gallaulry,  in  oasset,  and  in  usquebaugh. 
While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sultanas, 
Hortensia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy,  whose 
vocal  performances  were  tlie  delight  of  Whitehall, 
and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich 
clothes,  ponies,  and  gainess,  warbled  some  am^ 
rouB  verses.  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers  was 
seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table,  on  which  gold 
was  heaped  in  mountains.  Even  then,  the  King 
complained  that  be  did  not  feel  quite  well.  He 
had  no  appetite  for  his  supper;  his  rest  that 
niglit  was  broken,  but  on  tiie  following  morning 
he  rose,  as  usual,  early.     *     *     *     * 

"  Scarcely  i»A  Charles  risen  from  his  bed, 
when  bis  attendants  perceived  that  his  utieranc 
was  indistinct,  and  tiiat  hi*  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
wandering.  Several  men  of  rank  bad,  sa  usual, 
assembled  to  see  their  Sovereign  shaved  and 
dressed.  He  made  an  efibrl  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  nsual  gay  style  ;  but  his  ghsHlly  look 
surprised  and  alsrmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew 
black  i  his  eyes  turned  in  bis  head  ;  he  uttered  a 
cry,  and  fell  into  the  anus  of  Thomas  Lord  Bmce, 
eldest  son  of  the  Gad  of  Aylesbury.  A  physician 
who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles, 
happened  to  w  present.  He  had  no  lincet,  but 
he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood 
flowed  freely,  bnt  the  king  was  still  insensible. 
He  WBS  laid  in  his  bed,  where  during  a  short  time 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him  with 
tbe  familiarity  of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm  had  been 
given.  The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York 
were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  fsvorile  coDcu* 
bine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her  own  spartioenle." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  439-438. 

Physicians,  Whig  as  well  as  CatboUc, 
were  admitted  to  the  dying  king.  After  a 
copious  bleeding,  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the 
head,  and  "  ■  loathsome  volatile  salt  ex- 
tracted from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into 
his  mouth  ;"  and  when  he  recovered  his  bob- 
sea,  "he  complained  that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire 
was  burning  within  him."  His  medical  at- 
tendants were  replaced  by  his  spiritoal  ad- 
,  riMTS.    The  ArcnI»ahop  of  Canterbury  and 
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^he  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welh  offered  him 
^e  last  rites  of  their  Church,  but  he  would 
not  declare  that  he  died  in  her  communion, 
and   he  refused   the  Eucharist  from  their 
hands.     At  the  instig^ation  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  through  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor Barillon,  the  Queen  asked  the  King^  if 
she  should  brincr  a  Catholic  priest.     "For 
Gkxl's  sake  do,     replied   the   dyW  man, 
"and  lose  no  time."     Father  Huddlestone 
was  introduced  to  the  death-ohamber  by  a 
private  stair,  and  administered  extreme  unc- 
tion and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  King,  who 
thus  declared  by  the  last  act  of  his  life,  that 
he  died  a  Roman  Catholic.     On  the  morning 
of  Friday  the  6th  of  February,  he  apologized 
to  his  attendants  for  the   trouble  he   had 
caused.     "He  had  been,''  he  said,  "  a  most 
unconscionable  time  dying,  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  excuse  it."     *'  This  was  the  last 
gKmpse,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  of  that  ex- 
quisite urbanity  so  often  found   potent  to 
charm  away  the  resentment  of  a  justly  in- 
censed nation."     His  speech  soon  after  failed 
him,  and  he  died  at  seven  without  a  struggle. 
Before  commencing  the  history  of  James 
II.,  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces  a  Chapter  of 
150  pages  on  the  state  of  England  at  the 
death  of  Charles  11.     This  chapter  evinces 
great  research,  and  will  be  perused  with  a 
high  degree  of  interest  by  many  classes  of 
readers.     But  however  much  we  have  been 
gratified  with  its  brilliant  pictures  and  its  in- 
structive details,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
dissertation  of  this  kind  is  an  unnecessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  work  of  history,  and,  if  deemed 
essential  by  the  author,  that   it  should  have 
formed    an  introductory   chapter.     In   our 
progress  through  Mr.  Macaulay 's  fascinating 
narrative,  we  have  found  it  an  obstruction  in 
our  path  ;  and  have  felt  somewhat  as  a  lover 
of  the  picturesque  would  feel  were  he  taken 
into  a  penitentiary  and  a  cotton-mill,  in  order 
that  he  might  understand  why  the  peasantry 
were  moral  and  the  villages  populous.     The 
object  of  the  chapter  is  "  to  correct  some 
fake  notions  which  would  render  the  subse- 
quent narrative  unintelligible   or  uninstruc- 
tive ;"  but  we  felt  no  want  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  contains,  while  we  perused  the 
chapters  which  precede  it,  and  have  obtained 
no  advantage  from  it  in  perusing  those  which 
follow.     To  describe  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land as  it  ought  to  be  described,  in  all  its  in- 
teresting relations,  would  require  a  range  of 
knowledge   which   the  historian  cannot  be 
supposea  to  possess ;  and   we  can   expect 
only  that  department  of  it  to  be  well  exe- 
cuted which  is  most  intimately  connected 


with  the  author's  studies  and  opportanities  of 
observation.  In  his  lively  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay has  been  singularly  successful,  but  he  bai 
as  singularly  failed  in  his  account  of  the  Sci- 
ences and  Useful  Arts,  ^iisapprshending,  ai 
all  literary  men  do,  the  precise  value  of  the 
labors  of  Bacon,  he  has  formed  a  most  erro- 
neous estimate  of  their  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Physical  Sciences.  His  praise 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  exaggerated,  indis- 
criminating,  and  incorrect.  We  hare  striven 
in  vain  to  understand  what  Mr.  Macaulay 
means  by  the  JNew  Phiiosophy  ;  and  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  fathom  his  allusion  to 
"  the  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary  re- 
forms" which  the  Royal  Society  was  destined 
to  effect. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past 
condition  of  England,  Mr.  Macaulay  might 
have  spared  a  passing  eulogy  to  those  illus- 
trious philosophers  and  inyentors,  to  whom 
alone  she  owes  her  present  gigantic  attitude 
of  civilization  and   power.     It    was    not  to 
statesmen  and  orators,  and  still  less  to  histo- 
ruins,  and  poets,  and  painters,  that  we  owe 
the  mighty  change  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
described — it  was  to  the  Watts,  and  Ark- 
wrighis,  and  Brindleys — to  the  Bradleys  and 
Herschels — to  the  Cavendishes,  and  Davys, 
and  Wollastons,   and   Youngs,    those  lofty 
columns  which  compose  the  portico  of  the 
British  Temple  of  Science,  and  whose  proud 
names    are    imperishably   united    with    the 
glory  and  greatness  of  their  country.      Had 
Mr.  Macaulay  thus  appreciated  the  services 
of  his  countrymen,  he  would  doubtless  have 
viewed  with  sympathy  that  large  and  distin- 
guished class  of  intellectual  laborers,  who, 
without  national  encouragement  or  support, 
are  striving,  as  he  once  strove,  to  advance 
the  literature  and  science  of  England ;  and 
having  in  his  eye  the  constitution  of  that 
Royal  Society  which  is  sustained  by  the  an* 
nual  charity  of  philosophers  themselves,  he 
would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  which  he  belongs,  to  those  no- 
ble   academical  associations,  patronized   by 
continental  powers,  in  which  atl  the  genius 
of  the  nation  is  generously  marshalled  for  its 
intellectual  service,  and  to  that  just  appreci- 
ation of  mental  glory  under  which  the  savans 
even  of  despotic  governments  are  permitted 
to  share  in  the  honors  and  offices  of    the 
State.     But  on  these  subjects  the  voice  of 
eloquence  is  dumb.      Raised  to  a  high  niche 
in  the  Elysium  of  the  State,  Mr.  Macaulay 
looks  down  from  his  azure  canopy  upon  the 
chill  and  troubled  regions,  where  genius  and 
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Notwithstanding  our  gentle  criticism  on 
Mr.  Macaulay's  etotistical  chapter,  ire  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  indulge  our  readers 
with  some  specimens  of  its  excellence.  His 
portraits  of  the  swearing  and  drinking  old 
country  squire,  of  the  doraesUc  chaplain,  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  of  the  mounted 
highwayman  of  the  time,  are  finely  drawn 
and  fnll  of  interest.  We  shall  make  room 
for  his  description  of  the  least  and  most 
worthy  of  these  public  characters. 

"  The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known 
to  our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be 
(bnnd  on  every  main  rosd.  »  •  •  The  Cam- 
brid^  eeholarg  trembled  when  they  approached 
Epping-forest  even  in  broad  day-light.  Seamen 
who  had  been  just  paid  off  at  Chatham,  were  ofteo  1 
eompelled  to  deliver  iheir'purKB  on  Gadiliiti,  eel-  : 
elnated  near  a  hundred  years  earlier,  by  the  great-  j 
Ml  of  poets  an  the  Bcenes  of  the  depredali 
Pdna  and  PaljitaE  •     *     •  it ' 


rider,  and  (hat  his  manners  and  appearance  should 
be  such  as  suited  tbe  maaler  of  a  fine  horse.  Me 
therefore  held  an  ariitocralical  position  in  the 
community  of  thieTei,  anpeared  at  f>ii>hionable 
COfTee-houBes  and  garni ng-houdei,  and  betted  with 
men  of  quality  on  the  race-ground.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  ha  was  a  man  of  g<»d  family  and  educa- 
tion. A  romantic  inlerest  therefore  attached,  and 
perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of  freebooters 
of  this  class.  Tlie  vulgar  eagerly  drank  in  tales 
«f  their  ferociqr  and  audaeitv — of  their  occa- 
sions! acta  of  eenerosity  end  good  nature— of 
their  amours — of  their  miraeukms       ~     ~ 


their  desperate  strugdes — and  of  their  manly 
bearin?  at  the  bar,  audin  the  cart.  Thus  it  was 
relatee  of  William  Nevison,  the  great  robber  of 
Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  u  qsarterly  tribute  on 
all  the  northern  drovers,  and  in  return  not  only 
spared  them  himself,  but  protected  them  a^inst 
all  other  thieves;  that  he  demaDded  purses  m  the 
most  conrteous  manner — that  he  gave  largely  to 
the  poor  what  he  had  taken  frora  tho  rich-*-lhat 
his  life  was  once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency, 
but  that  he  a^in  tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length 
died,  in  1685,  on  the  gallows  of  York  It  was 
related  how  Claude  Duval,  the  French  page  of 
tho  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road,  became 
captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  tjw  honor 
to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against 
notorious  offenders — how  st  the  head  of  his  troops 
be  stopped  a  lady's  coach  in  which  there  was  a 
booty  of  £400— bow  be  took  only  £100,  and  suf- 
fered the  fair  owner  to  ransom  tbe  rest  by  (kncing 
a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath — how  his  vivs- 
eious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of  all  wo- 
men— iiow  his  dei^rity  at  sword  and  piatol  made 
him  a  terror  to  all  men — how  at  length,  in  1S70, 
he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine — how 
dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in  prison,  and 
with  tean  interceded  lor  bis  life— how  the  King 


would  have  granted  a  pardon,  bat  for  tbe  iaterfer- 
enee  of  Judge  Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen, 

who  threatened  to  resirrn  his  office  unless  tbe 
law  were  carried  into  full  effect — and  bow,  after 
the  exeeulion,  the  corpse  Isy  in  state,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  Bcutclienns,  wax  lights,  black  hsngln^ 
and  mutea,  till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had  in- 
tercepted the  mercy  of  the  crown,  seut  officer*  to 
disturb  the  obicqiiies."— Vol.  i.  pp.  381-381. 

Although  the  domestic  chaplun  was  treated 
with  urbanity  and  kindness  in  the  houses  of 
men  of  liberal  educntion,  it  was  otherwise 
under  the  roofof  ordinary  country  gentlemen: 

"  The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
it  belonged  to  bis  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every 
day  at  his  table  by  an  eeciesitstic  in  full  canoni- 
CBla,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  econ- 
omy. A  young  Lerite — such  was  the  phrase  then 
in  use — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret, 
and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform 
his  own  professionnt  functions,  might  not  only  be 
the  most  patient  nfbuttaandof  listeners,  might  not 
only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls, 
and  in  rainy  weather  for  sliovelboard,  but  might 
aldo  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener,  or  of  a  groom.- 
Sometimes  the  rcvorcnd  mun  nailed  up  the  apri- 
cots, and  somstimes  he  curried  the  coach-horees. 
He  east  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked  ten  milei 
with  a  message  ora  parcel.  If  he  was  permitted  to 
dine  with  the  family  he  was  expected  to  content 
himself  with  the  plainest  faro.  He  might  fill  himself 
with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  appearance 
he  quilted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  be  was 
summoned  to  return  thsnks  for  the  repnst  from  a 
fp-eat  part  of  which  he  had  been  excluded." — 
Vol.  i.  p-  3'J7. 

When  the  chaplain  woe  promoted  to  a 
living  it  wiis  expected  that  ho  should  take  a 
wife.  A  waiting-woman  in  his  patron's  ser- 
vice was  considered  as  n  suitable  matoh  ;  and 
the  ebaptwn  was  fortunate  if  the  services  of 
his  helpmate  had  not  been  of  an  equivocal 
character.  Nor  was  his  position  much  im- 
proved by  the  ch:inge, 

"  Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the  locumbenj 
to  bring  lip  a  family  comfortably.  As  children 
multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of  the  priest 
became  more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes  appeared 
more  end  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  panton. 
age,BndinhisBingleeiusock.  Often  it  was  only  by 
toiliog  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  snd  by  loan- 
ing dun  s-carta,  that  ho  couldobtain  daily  bread; 
nor  did  his  utmost  exertions  always  prevent  tbe 
bailiffs  from  taking  his  CoQcordance  and  his  ink- 
stand in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a  creat  bouae, 
and  regaled  by  the  serrants  with  cold  meal  and 
ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the  chil- 
dren of  tbe   neighboring   peasantry-      His  boys 

followed  tho  plough;  and  bis  girls  "   "   "  '" 

service.    Study  he  fou    '  ' 


e  found  impossible  ;  for  Ibe  ad- 
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vowflon  of  his  \iw\ug  would  hardly  have  sold  for  a 
■um  inflScient  to  purchase  a  good  theological 
library :  and  he  might  be  considered  as  unusually 
lucky  if  ho  had  ten  or  twelve  dog-eared  volumes 
among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his  shelves." — Vol.  i. 
p.  330. 

When  James  II.  quitted  the  bedside  of  the 
departed  monarch,  he  commenced  his  reign 
by  a  speech  to  his  Privy  Councillors,  then 
assembled  in  Whitehall.  He  expressed  his 
resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment in  Church  and  State,  to  defend  the 
Church  of  England,  and  support  the  just 
liberties  of  the  people.  How  soon  and  how 
completely  these  pledges  were  broken,  the 
events  of  his  reign  will  show.  Rochester 
became  premier ;  and  the  other  ministers  of 
the  late  King  were  retained  in  office,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  than  of  honoring 
them.  Though  the  Great  Seal  was  left  with 
Guildford,  he  was  dishonored  by  having  asso- 
ciated with  jiim,  in  the  administration,  the 
notorious  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  a  man  whose 
depravity  has  become  proverbial. 

"  He  was/'  says  Mr.  Macaulay,"  a  man  ofquick 
and  vigorous  parts,  but  constitutionally  prone 
10  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions.  When 
just  emerging  from  boyhood  he  had  risen  into 
practice  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advo- 
cates have  always  used  a  license  of  tongue  un- 
known in  Westminster  Hall.  Here,  during  many 
years,  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  most  hardened  miscreants  of  a 
great  capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes  and 
Uiieves  called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so 
effectually,  that  he  became  the  most  consummate 
bully  ever  known  in  his  profession.  All  tender- 
ness for  the  feelings  of  others,  all  self-roppect,  all 
sense  of  the  becoming,  were  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  He  acquired  a  boundless  command  of  the 
rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  profusion  of  maledictions  and 
vituperative  epithets  which  composed  his  vocabu- 
lary, could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the  fish- 
market  or  the  bear-garden.  His  countenance  and 
his  voice  must  always  have  been  unamiable.  But 
those  natural  advantages — for  such  he  seems  to 
have  thought  them — he  had  improved  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms 
of  ra^,  could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion. 
Impudence  and  ferocity  sate  upon  his  brow.  The 
glare  of  his  eves  had  a  fascination  for  the  unhappy 
victim  on  wnom  they.were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow 
and  eye  were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than  the 
savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury,  as 
was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment-day.  ♦  *  ♦ 
There  was  a  iiendish  exuliatiun  in  the  way  in 
which  he  pronounced  sentence  on  offenders.  Tlicir 
weeping  and  imploring  seemed  to  titillate  him  vo- 
luptuously ;  and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits, 

dilating,  with  luxuriant  amplification,  on  all  the 


details  of  what  they  were  to  suflfer.  Thns  wheo 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky 
adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  taU« — 
"  Hangman,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  I  charge  you  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  lady.  Sconree  her 
soundly,  man.  Scourge  her  till  the  blcxxi  runs 
down  !  It  is  Christmas — a  cold  time  for  madam 
to  strip  in !  See  that  you  warm  her  shoalders 
thoroughly  r'    •    ♦   ♦ 

*'  Even  in  civil  causes  his  malerolent  and  des- 
potic temper  perpetually  disordered  his  judgment 
To  enter  his  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild 
beast  which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was  at 
likely  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  at- 
tacks. He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plaintiffs  and 
defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  intermixed 
with  oatlis  and  curses.  His  looks  and  tones  bad 
inspired  terror  when  he  was  merely  a  young  ad- 
vocate struggling  into  practice.  Now  tiiat  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the 
realm,  there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble 
before  him.  £ven  when  he  was  sober,  his  violeoee 
was  sufficiently  frightful.  But  in  general  his  rea- 
son was  overclouded  and  his  evil  passions  stimu- 
lated by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His  evenings 
were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People  who  saw 
him  only  over  his  bottle  would  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  man  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  aaaicted  to  low 
company  and  low  merriment,  but  social  and  good- 
humored.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  on  sach 
occasions  by  buffoons,  selected,  for  the  most  pait, 
from  among  the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practiced 
before  him.  These  men  bimtered  ana  abused 
each  other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined  in 
their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and, 
when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugfed  and  kissed  them 
in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness.  But,  though 
wine  at  first  seemed  to  soflen  his  heart,  the  eflect 
a  few  hours  later  was  very  different.  He  often 
came  to  the  judgment-seat,  havin?  kept  the  cooit 
waiting  long,  and  vet  having  but  half  slept  off  his 
debaucl),  his  chceas  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  hke 
those  of  a  maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state, 
his  boon  companions  of  the  preceding  nisht,  if 
they  were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way ;  for  tne  re- 
collection of  the  familiarity  to  which  he  had 
admitted  them  inflamed  his  malignity  ;  and  he  was 
sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not  Uie 
least  odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities  was 
the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly  browbeating 
and  mortifying  those  whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin 
tendernesia,  he  had  encouraged  to  presume  on  his 
favor."— Vol.  i.  pp.  449-453. 

A  peerage,  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  was 
the  retaining  fee  by  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land secured  the  services  of  the  basest  of 
his  subjects.  The  advice  to  break  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law,  by  lev'ying  the 
customs  for  his  own  use,  was  the  compensa- 
tion which  James  received  for  the  dignities  of 
office.  It  had  become  necessary  to  summon 
Parliament,  but  James  knew  that  the  King 
of  France  bad  employed  both  bribes  ami 
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threats  to  prevent  Charles  from  assembling 
the  Houses,  and  was  ready  to  become,  like 
him,  the  hireling  and  the  vanal  of  Louis. 
He  therefore  resisted  the  advice  of  hit  Coun- 
cil, but  when  his  dread  of  the  consequeaces 
had  compelled  him  to  yield,  he  thus  addressed 
himself  privately  to  the  French  ambassador : 
"Assure  your  master  of  my  gratitude  and 
attachment ;  without  his  protection  I  can  do 
nothing.  If  the  Houses  meddle  with  foreign 
afiisurs,  I  will  send  them  about  their  business. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  I  wish  to 
consult  him  about  everything,  but  in  this  case 
A  week's  delay  mi^ht  have  produced  serious 
consequences."  ^ext  mommg  Rochester  re- 
peated these  excuses  to  Barillon,  and  even  ask- 
ed for  money.  "  It  will  be  well  laid  out,''  he 
said,  **  your  master  cannot  employ  his  reven- 
ues better."  "The  King  of  England  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  his  own  people,  but 
the  friendship  of  France  alone  !*'  Thirty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  were  remitted 
to  Whitehall."  The  King  received  it  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  the  venal  minister  embraced 
the  ambassador.  The  return  for  this  bag  of 
ffold  was  the  permission  to  annex  Brabant  and 
Hainault  to  France,  and  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  was  selected  to  assure  Louis  of 
the  gratitude  and  afifection  of  the  King.  To 
discharge  this  duty,  John  Churchill,  the  germ 
of  the  mfamous  but  illustrious  Marlborough, 
was  selected. 

**  Soon  af\er  the  Restoration,"  says  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  *'  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  had  lieen  attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  who  waited  on  his  first 
wife.  The  young  lady  was  not  beautiful;  but 
the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice ;  and  she  became 
his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  Cavalier  baronet,  who  haunted  Whitehall, 
and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull 
and  affected  folio,  Ions  formtten,  in  praise  of 
monarchy  and  monarcns.  The  necessities  of 
the  Churchills  were  pressing ;  their  loyaltv  was 
ardent;  and  their  only  feeUng  about  Arabella's 
seduction  seems  to  have  been  joyful  surprise  that 
so  plain  a  girl  should  have  attained  such  high 
preferment. 

"  Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations :  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as 
her  eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carried 
a  pair  of  colors  in  the  Foot  Guards.  He  rose  fast 
in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and  was  early  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His 
stature  was  commanding,  his  face  handsome,  his 
address  singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  dignity, 
that  the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ventured  to 
take  any  liberty  with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in 
the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  circumstances, 
always  under  perfect  command.  His  education 
had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  he  could  not 
spell  the  most  common  words  of  his  own  lan- 


gaa^ ;  but  his  acuta  and  vigotoos  undaralUMBng 
amply  supplied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He 
was  not  loquacious ;  but,  when  be  was  forced  to 
speak  in  publk;,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  tlie 
envy  of  practised  rhetoricians.  His  courage  was 
singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  During  many 
years  of  anxiety  and  peril » he  never  in  any  emer- 

fency  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect  use  of 
is  admirable  judgment. 

<*  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  en^ged 
in  operations  against  Holland.  His  serene  intre- 
indity  distinguished  him  among  thousands  of  brave 
soldiers.  His  professional  skill  comnmnded  the 
respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was  publicly 
thanked  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  received 
many  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  from  Tu- 
renne,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  military 
glorv. 

"tJnhappily  the  splendid  qualities  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  mort 
sordid  kiud.  Some  propensities,  which  in  youth 
are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very  early  to 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was  tliridy  in  his 
very  vices,  and  levied  ample  contributions  on  la- 
dies enriched  by  the  .*>poil8  of  more  liberal  lovers. 
He  was  during  a  short  time  the  object  of  tlie  vio- 
lent but  fickle  fondness  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. On  one  occasion  he  was  caught  with  her 
by  the  King,  and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the 
window.  She  rewarded  this  hazardous  feat  of 
gallantry  with  a  present  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
With  this  sum  tne  prudent  young  hero  instantly 
bought  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  a-year,  weU 
secured  on  landed  property.  Already  his  private 
drawers  contained  heaps  of  broad  pieces,  which, 
fifty  years  later,  when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  re- 
mained untouched. 

**  After  the  close  of  tlie  war  he  was  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  Scotch 
peerage,  and  with  the  command  of  the  only  rai- 
ment of  dragoons  which  was  then  on  the  English 
establishment.  His  wife  had  a  post  in  the  family 
of  Jameses  younger  daughter,  the  Princessof  Den- 
mark."—Vol.  i.  pp.  469-^61. 

After  the  ambassador  had  been  a  few 
weeks  at  Versailles,  Barillon  received  £112, 
000,  with  instructions  to  furnish  £30,000  to 
the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupt- 
ing the  members  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  **  keep  the  rest  in  reserve  for 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  a  dis- 
solution or  an  insurrection !" 

Thus  faithless  to  the  State,  James  soon 
became  faithless  to  the  Church.  Roman 
Catholic  rites  were  performed  at  Westmin- 
ster, with  regal  splendor,  and  Protestant  cere- 
monies were  studiously  omitted  at  his  coro- 
nation. Blind  to  thear  master's  character* 
the  Tories  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 
Corporations  and  companies    offered  their 
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adulation,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pa- 
raded their  offensive  loyalty.  The  electors, 
too,  were  so  loyal  that  /ames  did  not  require 
to  put  the  French  gold  in  circulation,  and 
thus  blessed  with  an  obsequious  Parliament, 
he  began  to  gloat  over  the  pleasures  of  re- 
venge. Oates*  and  Dangerfield  were  the 
first  of  the  just  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  as 
if  he  had  wished  to  shew  to  future  ages  how 
his  avenging  spirit  could  bestride  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  extreme  of  vice  from  the 
extreme  of  virtue,  he  summoned  Richard 
Baxter,  the  celebrated  Non-conformist  divine, 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace 
Yard. 

'*  He  belonged,*'  eays  Mr.  Macaulay,  **  to  the 
mildest  and  most  temperate  section  of  the  Puritan 
body.  He  was  a  young  man  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  He  thought  that  the  right  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Houses ;  and  he  had  no  scruple  about 
acting  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army ;  but  his  clear  and  somewliat  sceptical 
understanding,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice, 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He  exerted 
nimself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the  sol- 
diery. He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  the  boldness  to  express,  on  many 
occasions,  and  once  even  in  CromwelFs  presence, 
love  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country.  While  the  royal  family  was  in  exile, 
Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed  at  Kidderminster, 
in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial  duties.  He 
heartily  concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
^Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.  For,  with  a 
liberality  rare  in  his  time,  he  considered  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of  small  account  when 
compared  with  the  great  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  had  never,  even  when  prelacy  was  most 
odious  to  the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  bishops.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contending  factions  failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot 
with  his  proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of 
Hereford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster, 
and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study.  His 
theological  writings,  though  too  moderate  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had  an  im- 
mense reputation.  Zealous  churchmen  called 
him  a  Roundhead ;  and  many  Non-conformists 
accused  him  of  Erastianism  and  Arminianism. 
But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity  of  bis 
life,  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  the  extent  of 
his  attainments,  were  acknowledged  by  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  every  persuasion." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
491, 492. 

Lestrange,  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  raised 

*  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  the  punishment 
and  BudSieringB  of  Oates  is  so  powerful  and  horrible, 
that  we  dare  not  transfer  it  to  our  pages.  It  may 
be  read  with  safety  after  an  inhalation  of  chloro- 
fbniL 


the  note  of  war  against  Baxter.  An  infor- 
mation was  filed  agamst  him,  and  the  illus- 
trious chief  of  the  Puritans,  oppressed  by  age 
and  infirmities,  came  to  Westminster  Hall  to 
request  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

"  Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  '  Not  a 
minute,'  he  cried,  *  to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There 
stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and  if 
Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest  rnraefl 
in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together.'  When 
the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  PoTlexfen  and  Wal- 
lop appeared  for  the  defendant  Pollexfen  had 
scarce  begun  his  address  to  the  juryt  when  tha 
Chief  Justice  broke  forth :  '  PoUex&n,  I  know 
you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are 
the  patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogue, 
a  scnismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.  He 
hates  the  Liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but 
long  sounded  cant  without  book,*  and  then  his 
Loraship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imitation 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter^s  Htyle  of  pray- 
ing. '  Lord,  we  arc  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  peo- 
ple, thy  dear  people.'  Pollexfen  gently  remind- 
ed the  Court  that  his  late  Majesty  had  thought 
Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric.  '  And  what  ail- 
ed the  old  blockhead  then,'  cried  Jefireys,  *  that 
he  did  not  take  it  7'  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 
madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip 
such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 
Wallop  sat  down;  and  Baxter  himself  attempted 
to  put  in  a  word.  *  *  ♦  ♦  « My  Lord,' 
saia  the  old  man,  *  I  have  been  much  blamed  by 
dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops.' — 
'  Baxter  for  bishops !'  cried  the  judge, '  that's  a 
merry  conceit  indeed.  1  know  what  you  mean  by 
bishops,  rascals  like  yourselves.  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious  snivelling  Presbyterians  !'  Again 
Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffreys  bel- 
lowed, '  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we 
will  let  thee  poison  the  Court  7  Richard  thou  ait 
an  old  knave !  Thou  hast  written  books  enoogh 
to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  as  full  of  sedition  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God  111 
look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  bro- 
therhood waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their 
mighty  Don.  And  then,'  he  continued,  fixine  his 
savage  eyes  on  Baxter, '  there  is  a  doctor  of  the 
party  at  your  elbow.  But,  by  the  gnce  of  €iod 
Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  all !' — Vol.  i.  pp.  492, 
493. 

A  fine  of  £500,  with  imprisonment  till 
paid,*  was  the  lenient  punishment  which  the 
other  three  judges  are  supposed  to  have 
wrung  from  their  savage  chief,  who  is  said  to 
have  proposed  that  the  good  man  should  be 
whipped  through  London  at  the  cart's  taiL 

*  See  Nelson's  Puritan  Divine*,  life  of  Baxter* 
p.  xxiiL,  Lond.  1846,  for  a  full  account  of  this  mtet- 
esting  trial. 
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Baxter  went  to  prison,  and  remained  there  Duke  of  Monmouth  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ill-judg- 

twoyears.  ed,  ill-concerted,  and  ill-executed  schemes, 

while  these  things  were  transacting  in  Among  the  men  whom  the  oppression  of  the 

England,  the  infamous  Claverhouse,  with  his  Stuarts  had  driven  from  their  native  land, 

bloodthirsty  dragoons,  was  oppressing  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 

murdering  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  mouth,  who  met  the  other  refugees  in  Hol- 
land, were  the  most  active  and  influential. 

"  The  story  ran,"  nays  Mr.  Macanlay,  "  that  Actuated  by  different  motives,  but  impelled 

these  wretched  men  (the  dragoons)  used  in  their  ^y  t^g  g^me  hatred  of  their  tyrant  Kmg, 

!!7h    ^f  I  ''\^!^''  tormente  of  hell,  and  to  call  ^{       ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^/j  ^^e  stand- 

each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned        j    ^     i   n*  a       i  i      ^  j     '^i. 

souls.    The  chief  of  this  Tophet  on  earth,  a  sol-  ard  of  rebelhon.     Argvle  was  entrusted  with 

dier  of  distinguished  courage  and  professional  ^be  command  m  Scotland,  subject  however 

skill,  but  rapacious  and  prorane,  of  violent  tern-  to  the  control  of  a  committee,  of  which  Sir 

per,  and  of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John  Cochrane  were 

wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  the  leaders.     Argyle's  force  of  1800  men  as- 

of  the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  gembled  in  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet ;  but  the 

thinh^M  "fT'   ^^^J^  V  ^  """Tf?  ^^  Government,  who  had  received  early  intelU- 

which  this  man  and  men  like  him,  coaded  the  i- 1*    •  ^     x*       i.   j      n    ^  j  /u      i 

peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness,  f^^^^^  ^^  ^'f  mtention,  had  collected  the  clans 

would  be  an  endless  task.    A  few  instances  must  ^bat  were  hostile  to  him,  and  sent  ships  of 

suffice,  and  all  these  instances  must  be  taken  war  to  cruise  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.     The 

from  the  history  of  a  single  fortnight.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  committee  thwarted  him  in   all   his   plans. 

498.  The  provisions  were  insufficient  for  the  wants 

of  the  troops.     The  Highlanders  deserted  in 

After  giving  an  affecting  and  eloquent  ac-  hundreds,  and  Argyle,  in  place  of  taking  a 

count  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  our  noble  position  among  \m  native  mounUins,  was 

martyrs  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Mr.  compelled,  by  the  rash  counsel  of  his  friends, 

Macaulay  indignantly  adds  :  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Lowlands.  Disaster 

followed   disaster,  till  his  troops  and  their 

«  Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince,  i^^^^  ^^^e  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in 

whom  Ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a  fnend  ^  ,        ^      ,    y^^     ^^  ^  .  j/   j 

of  reliffious  liberty,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  rr^  j.      .  oJ'^  miuocii  ««,  luau^  y^^^,   « 

too  wise  and  too  good  for  the  age  in  which  he  ™  disgmso  of  a  peasant,  and  was  ordered 

lived  »    ♦    ♦    ♦    While  his  officers  were  com-  for  execution,  not  on  account  of  his  share  in 

mitting  the  murders  which  have  just  been  related,  the  rebellion,  but  under  the  sentence  which 

he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  pass  a  had  been  previously  pronounced  against  him 

new  Act,  compared  with  which  all  former  Acts  fo^  refusing  to  sign  the  Test  Act. 
might  be  called  merciful."-Vol.  i.  p.  602.  ^y^  ^Q^  ^j^^^  ^f  arbitrary  power  ex- 

m.      ir    .•       rxt_   v     t    Tirir      t^  hibited,  In  his  hour  of  Suffering, that  courage 

The  affijcUon  of  the  Wfor  William  Pemi,  ^^^  ^^  ^j„^  ^y^-^y^  ^1^  ^^^   y^^^ 

and  his  treatment  of  the  Quakers  form  a  re-  eoul/ alone  inspire.     His  cause,  he  said  was 

markable  contrast  with  his  conduct  to  Dis-  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  J^^  ^^^  y^  triumphant.     "  I 

senters.     Mr.  Macaulay  has  given  a  very  in-  ^^        .  y^^  ^^^  .  ^^^  ^3^1^  ^  he 

teresting  account  of  the  singu^r  transacUons  ^         y^^^  y^^^  j  y^^^.^  ^  ^^J^    impression  on 

which  took   pace  between   Penn  a„d   the  j^^  ^^i^it  that  dehverance  wilt  come  very  iud^ 

King,  and  candidly  confesses  that  it  reqmres  ^.  ^,,     ^^^^  y^^  j^^  ^^1^  ^l^j^h  he  had 

some  courage  to  speak  the  whole  truth  re-  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  ^^  1      down  as  he  was 

garding   this      mythical     personajre.     The  ^^„^  ^  ^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ht  be  in  full 

Society  of  Fnends,  who  worship  him  as  an  ^       ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^1^    ^ 
apostle,  must  either  weep  over  his  eqm vocal       ^ 

cnaracter,    or    fulminate    their    anathemas       ..*,,,.  ^  r.u    ?  -j     fi.   r»        -i 

«».:».f  4U^  Ax^^ji^i^^fir^r,  »^A  «of   T>/.»i,o«^  At  this  time,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 

against  the  discriminating,  and  yet,  perhaps,  ^^^  y^   ^^^    ^^  ^^  ^  Presbyterian,  and 

the  too  flattering  dehneaUon  of  bim  by  Mr.  had  been  seduced  by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing 

Macaulay.*  the  Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  member, 

The  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  first  came  to  the  Castle  with  a  message  from  his  bretb- 

volume  is  occupied  with  the  hbtory  of  the  ren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  EarL    It 

rebellion  in  which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  ^«  answered,  that  the  Eari  was  asleep.    The 

Privy  Councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  snbter- 
fnge,  and  insisted  on  entering.    The  door  of  the 

♦  If  our  author  wiihes  to  retain  the  favor  of  our  ceU  was  softly  opened,  and  there  lay  Arcyle  on 

good  friends,  we  would  recommend  hun  to  "mend  the  bed,  sleeping  in  his  irons  the  placid  sleep  of 

bis  Penn*  for  another  editkii  of  his  work.  infancy.    Toe  conscieDoe  of  the  renegade  smote 
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him.  He  turned  awaj  *ick  «t  bmit,  ran  out  of 
the  Caslle,  uid  took  tefaga  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
Ikdy  of  his  family  who  lived  hard  t^.  There  be 
flanghimielf  on  a  coach,  and  gave  himself  op  to 
an  agony  of  remorw  and  shame.  His  kinswo- 
man, alarmed  by  hii  looks  and  sroans,  tbooght 
that  he  had  been  taken  with  endden  illnew,  and 
begged  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  'No,  no, 
he  nid,'  that  will  do  me  no  good.'  She  prayed 
him  to  tell  her  what  had  disturbed  him.  ■  I  have 
been,'  he  aaid,  *  in  Argyle's  prison.  I  have  seen 
Ub  within  an  hour  of  eternity,  sleeping  as  sweetly 

M  ever  roan  did.    But  as  for  me, '    When 

Argyle  was  brought  to  the  Council-hoose,  he  was 
allowed  pen  and  ink  to  write  thus  to  bis  wife : — 
'  Dear  heart,  God  is  unchangeable.  He  bath  al- 
ways been  cood  and  greciont  to  me,  and  no  place 
akers  it.  Forgive  me  all  my  faults,  and  now 
ccmfort  thyself  in  Him  in  whom  only  true  com- 
fort is  to  tw  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless 
and  coinfort  thee,  my  dearest.  Adieu.*  When 
mounted  on  the  scaffold,  one  oT  the  Episcopal 
cleri^men  in  attendance  called  out  loudly — My 
Lord 'dies  a  ProteoUnt'  ■  Yes,' added,  the  Earl, 
Bteppinff  forward, '  and  not  only  a  Protestant,  but 
with  a  liearl- hatred  of  Popery,  of  Prelacy,  and  of 
all  superstition.'  Having  embraced  his  friends, 
he  knelt  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block  of  the 
Maiden,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner." 
— VoLi.pp.  66S,M5. 

Before  the  termination  of  this  anfortonate 
rebellion,  Monmouth,  with  a  stronger  force, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Lynn  in  1680,  having 
escaped  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  that  were 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  as  well  as  the  diaasters 
that  threatened  him  at  sea,  No  sooner  had 
be  landed  than  he  issued  a  manifesto  full  of 
falsehood  and  violence,  denouncing  James  as 
a  murderer  and  usurper,  and  declaring  that 
he  himself  was  legitimate,  and  King  of  Eng- 
land by  right  of  blood.  Becruils  nocked  to 
bis  standard,  and  after  some  skirmishes  with 
the  Royal  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, he  entered  Taunton,  where  be  fool- 
ishly allowed  himself  to  be  proolumed  king, 
on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  5th  of  Ju^ 
the  Royal  army  pitched  their  tents  oa  the 
plain  of  Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  from 
Bridgewater.  After  surveying  their  position 
from  the  lofty  steeple  of  Bndgewater  Church, 
Monmouth  resolved  upon  a  night  attack,  but 
upon  bringing  his  forces  up  to  their  position, 
he  was  startled  at  the  discovery  that  a  deep 
trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  whicn 
he  expected  to  surprise.  He  halted,  and 
fired  on  the  Royal  infantry  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  battle  raged  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  but  the  other  divisions  of  the  Roya] 
army  having  come  up,  the  cavalry  of  the  in- 
surgents under  Grey  were  panic-struck,  and 
the  advant^e  which  darkness  and  anrprite 
bad  given  lo  th«  uaulants  ww  aotn  lott,  and 
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Monmouth  himself  retreated  and  rode  from 
the  field,  leaving  more  than  a  thousand  of  hia 
men  lying  dead  on  the  moor.  The  loss  of 
die  King  a  army  was  only  SOO  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Monmouth  was  taken  priacmer  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  was  conveyed  to  Ring- 
wood  under  a  strong  guard. 

Though  brave  in  the  field,  the  courage  of 
Monmouth  failed  him  in  the  solitude  of  a 
prison.  He  begged  his  life  from  the  King, 
with  a  craven  spirit  unworthy  of  his  name 
and  his  lineage.  He  implored,  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Kmg.  He  crawled  to 
his  ancle's  feet,  embraced  bis  knees  with  bn 
pinioned  arms,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
confessed  his  crime,  and  endeavored  to  find 
some  apology  for  it  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  the  noble  Argyle.  He  would  have  re- 
nounced his  religion  for  his  life,  but  James 
was  inexorable,  and  the  day  of  his  execution 
was  fixed.  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  with 
her  children,  visited  him  in  prison,  but  he  re- 
ceived them  and  parted  with  them  without 
emotion.  His  heart  had  strayed  from  its  first 
love,  and  had  squandered  its  deepest  aSbc- 
tions  upon  Lady  Wentworth,  by  means  of 
whose  wealth  he  had  been  enabled  to  fit  ont 
his  hapless  expedition.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  his  execution  are  too  painful 
to  be  minutely  detailed.  The  fatal  axe 
placed  in  a  faltering  hand  refused  to  do  ita 
work,  and  Monmouth  perished  with  difficulty 
amid  the  suppressed  sympathies  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  deepest  eieeretiona  of  the  mob 
against  the  unskillful  executioner.  The 
head  and  body,  placed  in  a  coffin,  were  bur- 
ied privately  under  the  communion  table 
of  St.  Peter  B  Chapel,  In  the  Tower.  Be- 
neath the  same  pavement,  and  beside  Mon- 
mouth's remains,  were  laid  within  four  years 
the  remains  of  Jeffreys. 

"  In  truth,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  there  ki  no 
sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  not  there  consecrated  as  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration,  and  with  imperishable  ic- 
nown,  not  as  in  nnr  hnmblest  churches  and 
church-yards,  with  eveiyUiing  that  is  moat  eit- 
dearinr  in  social  and  domestic  charities  ;  but 
with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  deidiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of  impla- 
cable enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the  ingrati- 
tnde,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all  the  miser- 
ies of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 
Thither  have  been  carried  through  taccasuTO 
ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one 
mourner  following,  the  bleMing  relics  of  men 
who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  leadera 
of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  oma- 
raanta  of  Courts.    lUther  was  boms  before  the 
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window  where  Jane  Grey  waa  pnyioE,  the  man- 
gled corpse  or  Gutirord  Dudley.  Edward  Sey< 
mour,  Diike  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of  the 
Realm,  repoaea  there  beelde  the  brother  whom  he 
murdered.  There  baa  mouldered  away  the  head* 
teen  iTunk  of  John  Fiaher,  BJehop  or  Rocheater 
and  Cardinal  o(  SL  Vitalia,  a  man  worthy  to  have 
lived  in  a  better  age  and  tn  have  died  in  :i  beU«r 
cause.  There  are  Uid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thomaa 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Emcx,  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
There,  too,  ia  aoother  Eaaexgon  whom  nature  and 
fc»tune  had  laviehed  all  their  bounties  in  vain, 
and  whom  valor,  grace,  geniua,  Royal  favor  and 
popular  applause,  cooductad  to  an  early  and  ig- 
nominiouB  doom.  Not  far  off  aleep  two  chiefa  of 
the  great  house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  TunrthDuke 
of  Norfollt,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Eari  of  Arundel. 
Here  and  there  among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet 
and  aapiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  suffer- 
ers ;  Margaret  of  Salisbury,  the  last  o(  the  proud 
name  of  Flantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  Qaeens, 
who  perished  by  (he  jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such 
was  the  dust  with  which  the  duat  of  Monmouth 
mingled."— Vol.  I.  pp.  638,  629. 

The  week  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  the 
West  with  cruelties  that  di^race  the  reign 
and  the  age  ia  which  they  were  committed. 
A  ferocious  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Kirke, 
butchered  an  hundred  captives,  without  ever 
the  form  of  trial.  The  rich  purchased  thcii 
lives  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  while  the 
poor  captives  were  executed  amid  the  mock- 
ety  and  carousals  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The 
sign-post  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  of  Taunton,, 
served  for  a  gallows,  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  bodies  were  quartered,  "  the  executioner 
stood  ankle  deep  in  blood."  Mihtary  execu- 
tion was  speedily  followed  by  civil  murder, 
wearing  the  mask  of  law.  A  ferocious  judge, 
more  brutal  still  than  the  brutal  soldier. 
stimulated  by  a  King  as  brutal  as  himself, 
stalked  in  ermine  through  the  West  with  the 
stake  and  the  gallows  in  his  train,  to  com- 
plete the  desolation  of  an  already  desolate 
tend.  Jeffreys  presided  at  the  bloody  assize, 
and  reaped  his  harvest  of  seventy-four  lives 
in  Doiaetshire,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  in  Somersetshire.  The  history  and 
fate  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  unhappy 
victims  has  been  beautifully  related  by  Mr. 
Macaulay.  We  can  only  notice  the  story  of 
Lady  Alice  Lisle,  the  widow  of  John  Lisle, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Cromwell,  and  who  was  aasasinated  by  three 
Irish  ruffiam  at  Lausanne.  She  had  ipven 
food  nnd  a  restii^-place  to  two  outwws, 
John  Hickes,  a  noD-conformist  divine,  and 
Richard  Nellhorpe,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been 
G4»oenied  ia  the  Bye-house  PloL    Bjr  brov- 
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beating  the  witnesses,  and  threatening  the 
jury,  the  judicial  hysena  obtained  a  Terdict 
Hgainst  female  humanity,  that  noble  quality 
which  even  nncivilized  woman  has  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  exercise.  Her  sentence,  to 
be  burnt  alive  on  the  same  day,  was  com- 
muted to  beheading,  and  she  met  her  fat« 
heroically  in  the  market-place  of  Winchester. 
But  neither  the  Hycena  Judge,  nor  his 
congener  the  Royal 'Hger,  were  satisfied  with 
blood.  Even  the  oamivorous  appetite  de- 
lights in  a  change  of  food.  The  goblet  of 
red  wine  may  dferive  some  test  even  fram 
the  cup  of  fetid  water ;  and  when  the  axe  is 
too  sharp  to  give  paio,  and  the  hempen  omI 
too  quick  to  kill,  torture  may  be  prolonged 
by  the  scourge,  and  agony  made  ducule  by 
imprisonment  and  exile.  In  these  varieties 
gf  revenge  the  bloodthirsty  Court  wantonly 
indulged.  Several  of  the  rebels  were  sen- 
tenced to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than 
that  which  Oates  had  undergone,  and  women 
who  had  merely  spoken  some  Idle  words, 
were  condemn(;d  to  be  whipped  through  all 
the  market-towns  in  Dorsetshire.  A  youth, 
named  Tulchen,  wos  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  seven  years,  and  to  be  flogged 
every  year  through  every  town  in  the  conn- 
try.  Upwards  of  840  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  be  transported  as  slaves  for  ten 
years  to  some  West  India  Islands.  One- 
fifth  of  these  wretched  exiles  perished  on  the 
voyage,  and  so  narrow  wns  the  space  in 
which  the  living  were  confined,  that  there 
waa  not  space  for  them  to  lie  down.  The 
men  who  survived  these  calumitjes  were  re- 
duced by  starvation  to  the  state  of  skeletons, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  con- 
signed were  obliged  to  fatten  them  previona 
to  their  sale.  In  many  coses  life  was  spared 
not  from  mercy  but  from  nvnrice.  Jeffreys 
accumulated  a  fortune  from  the  ransom 
money  for  which  he  bartered  the  lives  of  the 
higher  cluss  of  Whigs;*  and  the  parasites 
who  assisted  him  were  allowed  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  price  of  pardons.  Nor 
was  this  variety  of  life  insurance  confined  to 
Jeffreys  and  his  minions.  The  name  of  the 
Queen,  of  Mnry  of  Modena,  however  honored 
it  may  be  by  fortitude  in  adversity,  has  re- 
ceived a  stain  which  no  stoical  virtues  can 
efface.  The  ladies  of  her  household,  encour* 
aged  not  only  by  her  approbation  but  hy  her 
example,  did  not  scruple  to  wring  monej 
oat  of  the  parents  of  the  young  women  who 
hod  walked  in  the  procession  which  presented 
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the  standard  to  Monmoutli  at  Taunton. 
VV  hen  Sir  F.  Warre  refused  to  assist  in  this 
ignoble  extortion,  William  Penn  accepted  and 
executed  the  commission !  The  Queen  had 
never  saved  or  tried  to  save  the  life  of  a  sin- 
gle victim  of  her  husband's  cruelty.  "  The 
only  request,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "which 
she  is  known  to  have  preferred,  touching  the 
rebels,  was  that  100  of  those  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  might  be  given  to 
her !  The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the 
cargo,  after  making  large  allowance  for  those 
who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  during  the 
passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a 
thousand  guineas." 

When  J  effreys  returned  from  his  Western 
campaign,  as  the  King  styled  it,  leaving  the 
country  strewed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of 
the  rebels,  a  Peerage  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  were  his  rewards.  Another  cam- 
paign in  the  city  of  London  was  arranged 
and  carried  out.  The  rich  Whig  merchants 
proved  a  noble  quarry  for  the  Royal  Sports- 
man and  his  Gamekeeper.  To  them  the 
gold  in  their  purse  was  of  more  value  than 
the  flesh  on  their  bones,  and  it  was  possible, 
too,  that  the  double  prey  might  be  secured. 
The  aggressions  against  the  wealthy  traders, 
however,  were  not  equal  in  atrocity  to  the 
execution  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  an  old  Ana- 
bapUst  lady,  who  was  distinguished  by  her 
acts  of  benevolence  to  the  needy  of  all  de- 
nominations. A  wretch  of  the  name  of  Bur- 
ton, one  of  the  Rye-house  plotters,  had  re- 
ceived money  and  assistance  from  this  lady, 
to  enable  him  to  save  his  life  by  escaping  to 
Holland,  lie  returned  with  Monmouth,  and 
fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  when  pursued  by 
the  Government,  who  had  offered  £100  for 
his  apprehension,  he  obtained  shelter  in  the 
house  of  one  John  Fernley,  a  barber.  This 
honest  man,  though  besieged  by  creditors, 
was  faithful  to  the  stranger  under  his  roof. 
Burton,  however,  surrendered  himself,  and 
saved  his  life  by  giving  information,  and  ap- 
pearing as  the  principal  witness,  against  his 
two  benefactors.  They  were  both  tried  and 
both  convicted.  Fernley  peiished  by  the 
gallows,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  was  burned 
alive  at  Tyburn.  At  her  dying  hour  she  for- 
gave her  enemies,  leaving  them  "  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King  of  kings.*'  During  this, 
the  foulest  of  judicial  murders,  an  awful 
tempest  broke  forth,  destroying  ships  and 
dwellings,  as  if  Heaven  were  liftmg  its  voice 
and  its  arm  against  the  workers  of  iniquity.* 

*  *'  Since  that  terrible  day,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
"  no  woman  has  suffered  death  in  England  for  any 
political  offiBnoe." 


Towards  the  close  of  1685,  James  had 
reached  the  climax  of  his   prosperity  and 
power,  that  giddy  height  to  which  ProTi- 
dence  raises  tyrants  in  order  to  magnify  their 
fall.     It  is  when  the  meteor  shoots  from  the 
zenith  that  we  can  best  contrast  the  bright- 
ness of  its  flash  with  the  rapidity  of  its  de- 
scent, and   the  extinction   of  its  splendor. 
The  Whigs  were  shorn  of  their  power.     The 
clergy   were  the  King's  worshippers — the 
corporations  his  creatures,  and  the  judges 
his  tools.     He  meditated  the  repeal  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  and  Test  Acts,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  standmg  army ;  and  forgetting 
that  he  had  been  the  pensioner  and  vassal  of 
Louis,  he  was  willing  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  which  should  limit  the 
too  formidable  power  of  France.    In  all  these 
schemes  James  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.    The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  as  dear 
to  the  Tories  as  to  the  Whi^  who  passed  it. 
A  standing  army,  associated  with  the  events 
of  the  Protectorship,  and  incompatible  with 
the  militia  force,  which  was  oflicered  by  the 
gentry,  was  highly  unpopular,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  to  civil  and   military 
office  was  equally  adrerse  to  the  feelings  and 
the  principles  of  the  whole  Protestant  com- 
munity.    Roman  Catholic  divmes  had  argued 
in  their  writinfl^s  in  favor  of  equivocation, 
mental  reservation,  perjury,  and  even  assas- 
sination ;  and  Catholics  of  acknowledged  pi- 
ety did  not  scruple  to  defend  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Popery  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by  every 
friend  of  Protestantism.     Nor  was  this  dread 
confined  to  the  populace  and  to  the  intolerant 
among   the   clergy.     Tillotson   warned    the 
House  of  Commons  "  against  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  religion  more  mischievous  than  irre- 
ligion  itself ;'  and  declared  that  the  idolatrous 
Pagans  were  better  members  of  civil  society 
than  men  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Popish  casuists ;  while  Locke  contended 
that  the  Church  which  Uiught  that  faith  should 
not  be  kept  with  heretics,  had  no  claim  to 
toleration.     In  place  of  remonng  these  feel- 
ings by  moderate  and  constitutional  proceed- 
ings, James  gave  them  a  new  and  irresistible 
force  by  the  most  illegal   exertions  of  his 
power.     In  opposition  to  law,  many  Roman 
Catholics  held  commissions  in  the  army,  and 
he  was  determined  to  increase  their  number. 
Halifax,   though   unsupported   by  his   col- 
leagues, was  bold  enough  to  express  in  the 
Cabinet  his  disgust  and  alarm ;    and    the 
King,  after  trymg  in  vain  to  corrupt  htm, 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.     A  section  of 
the  Tories  was  animated  with  the  same  feel- 
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ings  as  the  Whigs.  Even  the  Bishops  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment,  that  there  were  prin- 
ciples higher  than  loyalty ;  and  the  very 
chiefs  of  the  army  gave  utterance  to  their 
dissatisfaction.  The  obsequious  Churchill 
ventured  to  insinuate  that  the  Kin^  was  go- 
ing too  far,  and  the  bloodthirsty  Kirke,  who 
haa  pledged  his  word  to  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  that  if  he  changed  his  religion  at 
all  he  would  become  a  Mussulman,  swore 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  Protestant  faith. 

These  feelings  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Massacres  and  executions  had  pre- 
ceded this  act,  and  cruelties  unheard  of  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
best  French  families  quitted  the  kingdom  for 
ever,  carrying  with  them  to  foreign  lands 
their  skill  in  science  and  literature,  in  arts,  and 
in  arms.  These  events,  which  became  known 
immediately  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  November,  1685,  foreshadowed  to  the 
English  mind  the  consequences  of  a  standing 
army  officered  by  Roman  Catholics.  James 
applied  to  the  Commons  for  a  large  supply 
to  increase  the  regular  army ;  and  he  inti- 
mated to  them  his  resolution  not  to  part  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  officers  whom  he  had 
illegally  employed.  The  House  voted  the 
supply  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  against 
a  standing  army;  and  they  agreed  to  an 
Address  reminding  the  King  that  he  could 
not  legally  employ  officers  who  had  not  taken 
the  statutory  test.  To  this  Address  the  King 
returned  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand ;  and 
when  it  was  proposed  that  his  Majesty's  an- 
swer should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  House,  John  Coke,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, said,  **  I  hope  that  we  are  all  English- 
men, and  shall  not  be  frightened  by  a  few 
high  words."  The  words  were  taken  down, 
and  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  spread  to  the  Lords,  and  even 
to  the  Episcopal  bench.  The  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire and  Viscount  Halifax  boldly  took  the 
lead,  and  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  a 
prelate  of  noble  blood,  declared  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
realm,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  in  danger. 
An  early  day  was  fixed  for  considering  the 
King's  speech,  but  James  dreading  the  result, 
came  down  the  next  morning  and  prorogued 
the  ParUament,  dismissing  from  office  all  who 
had  voted  against  the  Court. 

These  violent  proceedings  created  alarm 
even  in  the  minds  of  his  Ministers.  They  had 
seen  how  highly  the  gentry  of  Englaiid  val- 


ued the  Established  religion,  and  were  anxious 
that  dbcreet  and  moderate  counsels  should 
prevail.  A  knot  of  Roman  Catholics,  of 
broken  fortune  and  licentious  character,  how- 
ever, headed  by  the  Earls  of  Castlemaine  and 
Tyrconnel,  opposed  themselves  to  the  Pro- 
testant policy  of  England,  and  were  impatient 
to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  The 
Court  was  thus  divided  into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions— the  Protestant  Ministers  supported  by 
the  most  respectable  Catholic  nobles  and 
gentlemen,  the  ambassadors  of  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  States  General,  and  even  by  the 
PontifiT  himself;  and  the  violent  Catholics, 
supported  by  the  French  King  and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  drawn  a  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Jesuits. 
We  enumerate  their  merits  when  we  mention 
their  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  their  genius  in 
science,  their  acquirements  in  literature,  and 
their  powers  of  instruction.  We  enumerate 
their  virtues  when  we  admit  their  heroism  in 
deeds  of  mercy,  and  their  self-devotion  in 
missionary  labor.  Their  vices  are  thus  em- 
balmed in  Mr.  Macaulay *s  eloquence.* 

'*  But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterested- 
neftfl,  and  self-devotion,  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  society,  ^rreat  vices  were  mingled.  It  wat 
alleged,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  ar- 
dent public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit  ret^rdlesa 
of  his  ease,  uf  hia  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made 
him  also  regardless  of  trntb  and  of  mercy ;  that 
no  means  which  could  promote  the  interest  of  inn 
religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful ;  and  that  by  the 
interest  of  his  religion  he  too  often  meant  the  in- 
terest of  his  society,  it  was  alleged  tiiat,  in  the 
most  atrocious  plots  recorded  in  history,  his  agency 
could  be  distinctly  tniced ;  that,  constant  only  in 
attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  wis  in  some  countries  the  most  danprcrou?  en- 
emy of  freedom,  and  in  others  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  order.  The  mightv  victories  which  he 
boasted  that  he  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illustrious 
members  of  that  Church,  rather  apparent  than 
real.  He  had,  indeed,  labored  with  a  wonderful 
show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her 
laws  ;  but  he  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws  to 
suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of  toiling  to 
elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble  standard  fixed 
by  divine  precept  and  example,  he  had  lowered 
the  standard  till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level 
of  human  nature.  He  gloried  in  multitudes  of  con- 
verts who  had  been  baptized  in  the  remote  regions 
of  the  East ;  but  it  was  reported  that  from  some 
of  those  converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
theology  of  the  Giospel  depends  had  been  cunning- 
ly concealed,  and  that  others  were  permitted  to 

♦  See  our  review  of  Pascal^s  Writings,  vol.  i.  pp. 
818-816,  for  an  earlier  account  of  the  «^uit8,  by  a 
Roman  Catholic 
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B?oid  perseCDiion,  b;  boK'ing'  down  beTore  the 
images  of  falae  goda,  wbile  internal!/  repeBiing 
Paters  and  Avee.  Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen 
countries  that  such  arts  were  said  to  be  pnctised. 
It  was  not  Strang  that  people  of  all  ranlis,  and 
especially  of  the  highest  Tanks,  crowded  to  the 
Confess  ion  als  in  the  Jesuit  temples;  for  from 
IhoaeConfensionals  none  went  discontented  awav- 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  Ho 
showed  justFo  much  ligoras  might  not  drive  those 
who  knelt  at  his  epiritaal  tribun  J  to  the  DominicaD 
or  the  Franciscan  Chnrch.  If  he  had  to  deal 
with  a.  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly 


tiiDea  of  the  primitive  fatliers ;  but  with  (hat  very 

'~     e  part  uf  mankind  who  have  religion  enoueti 

aake  them  nneuy  wlien  they  do  wrong,  hi 


followed  a  very  difTerent  system.  Since  he  could 
not  reclaim  them  from  guilt,  it  was  his  business 
to  save  them  from  remorse.  He  had  at  his  com- 
mand sn  immense  dispensary  of  anodynes  for 
wounded  consdencee.  In  the  books  of  casuistry 
which  had  been  written  by  his  brethren,  and  print- 
ed with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  were  to 
be  found  doctrines  consolatory  to  tTvnsgresBora  of 
evory  class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how 
he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  ^om  his 
creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he  might, 
without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master's  piste.  The 
pander  was  assured  that  a  Christian  man  might 
innocently  earu  his  living  by  carrying  letters  and 
messages  between  married  women  and  their  gal- 
lants. The  high-spirited  snd  punctilious  gentle- 
men of  France  were  gratified  by  a  decision  in 
favor  of  duelling.  The  Italians,  accustomed  to 
darker  and  baser  modes  of  vengeance,  were  glad 
to  learn  that  they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot 
at  their  enemies  from  behind  hedges.  To  deceit 
was  given  a  license  sufScient  to  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  human  contracts  and  of  human  testimony. 
In  truth,  if  society  coniinued  to  hold  together,  if 
life  and  property  enjoyed  uny  security,  it  was  bc- 
causfl  common  sense  and  common  humanity  re- 
strained man  from  doing  what  the  society  of  Jesus 
assured  them  that  they  mi|flit  with  a  safe  con- 
science do." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  fi6-68. 

That  Jamea  would  yield  to  the  counsels  of 
ibe  Jesaittcal  cabal  niuBt  have  been  foremen 
even  bj  their  enemies.  He  Inborcd  under 
two  delustona,  the  one  that  he  sjiould  mnke 
no  concessions,  because  his  fnther  who  made 
'concessions  was  beheaded ;  and  the  other, 
that  tbe  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  should  be  the  pnictice,  be- 
cause it  was  the  theory  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  lay  supjjorters.  The  Pro- 
testant members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Popery,  and  joined  the  Jesuits, 
made  the  dangerous  attempt  to  govern 
James  by  means  o[  a  concubine.  The  lady 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  so  potent  an 
influence  over  the  King,  and  whom  he  cre- 
ated Duchera  of  Dorset,  was  Catharine  Sed- 
ley ;  but  though  she  exerdsed  a  coiaplaU 


tApri". 

control  over  the  royal  will,  she  failed  in  the 
object  which  she  was  expacted  to  aecom- 

plisb. 

The  King  had  now  detennined  upon  a  Une 
of  policy  wliich  he  knew  would  be  oppoeed 
by  his  Parliament.  He  resolTcd  to  have  bii 
dispensiag  power  conjoined  with  hia  ecclen- 
astical  supremacy,  that  he  ought  by  the  one 
admit  Catholics  to  civil,  military,  and.  eren 
spiritual  offices,  and  by  the  other  make  the 
English  clergy  tiie  instmrnents  for  destroyii^ 
their  own  religion.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  decided  in  favor  ol  the  dispensm|; 
power,  and  four  Roman  Catholics  were 
speedily  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  who  hsd  become  Catho- 
lics, were  allowed  to  retun  their  livings,  and 
a  Papist  was  m«de  Dean  of  Christcbnroh 
College,  Oxford,  within  whose  walls  nuus 
was  daily  celebrated.  Not  content  with 
these  violations  of  law,  the  King  placed  the 
whole  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
liands  of  sii  commissioners,  viz:  three  pre- 
lates and  three  laymen,  and  havuig  the  same 
seal  as  the  Old  High  Commisaion.  Convents 
sprung  up  in  tbe  city ;  cowls  appeared  in 
the  streets ;  and  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
general  discontent,  and  overawe  the  me- 
tropolis, a  camp  of  13,000  was  formed  on 
Hounslow  Heath. 

Similar  attempts  were  made  in  Scotland 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  after 
a  noble  struggle,  the  Lords  of  Articles,  the 
tools  of  the  King,  were  contented  with  the 
,  proposal  that  Roman  Catholics  should  not 
'  incur  any  penalty  by  worshipping  God  in 
'  private  houses,  and  this  the  Scottish  Estates 
would  only  pass  with  great  restrictions  and 
modifications.  Ireland  was  governed  on  the 
same  tymnoicul  principles.  Roman  Gntholics 
were  admitted  (o  office,  and  the  object  of  the 
King,  and  of  his  infamous  deputy  Tyrconnel, 
was  to  destroy  or  drive  from  the  island  the 
whole  English  population.  These  violent 
measures  were  crowned  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  two  Hydes,  the  brothers- in -law  of  the 
King,  his  steady  adherents  in  adversity,  and 
his  obsequious  servants  in  power.  Their 
sole  crime  was  their  raligion.  "The  cry 
now  was,"  says  Mr.  Uacaulny,  "  that  a  gen- 
eral proscription  was  at  hand,  and  that  every 
[lubltc  functionary  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
osebissoulortolose his  place."  Menlooked 
round  for  help,  and  a  deliverer  was  at  hand. 
William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  dea- 
tined  to  vindicate  the  libertiea  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  England.  The  merit  of  this  great 
man  has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  ought 
'      '     I  he  delivered.     It  ha* 


by  the  people  n 
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fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Macaulay  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  memoiy,  by  a  minute  and  power- 
ful delineation  of  his  character.  Occupying 
very  many  pages,  and  incapable  of  abridg- 
ment, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 
ing fragment : 

**  He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick 
sensibilities ;  but  the  streng^th  of  his  conviction 
was  not  suspected  by  the  world.  From  the  mul- 
titude his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection  and  his 
resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  sereni- 
ty, which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded 
of  mankind.  Those  who  brought  him  good  news 
could  seldom  detect  any  si^n  of  pleasure.  Those 
who  saw  him  after  a  defeat  looked  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  vexation.  He  praised  and  repri- 
manded, rewarded  and  punislied,  with  the  stern 
tranquillity  of  a  Mohawk  chief.  But  those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  saw  him  near,  were  aware 
that  under  all  this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly 
burning.  It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him 
of  power  over  himself.  But  when  he  was  really 
enraged,  the  first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  ter- 
rible. It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to  approach 
him.  On  these  rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  reg;ained  his  self-command,  he  made  such 
ample  reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged, 
as  tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  into  a 
fury  again.  His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as 
his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind  When  death 
separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who 
witnessed  his  agonies,  trembled  for  his  reason  and 
his  life.  To  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  on  whoso  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could 
absolutely  depend,  he  was  a  different  man  from 
the  reserved  and  stoical  William,  whom  the  mul- 
titude supposed  to  bo  destitute  of  human  feelings. 
Ho  was  kind,  candid,  open,  even  convivial  and 
jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and  would 
bear  his  full  share  in  festive  conversation." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  170. 

In  his  political  character  William  was 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory.  "  He  wanted," 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  **  that  which  is  the  com- 
mon groundwork  of  both  characters ;  for  he 
never  became  an  Englishman.  He  saved 
England,  it  is  true,  but  he  never  loved  her, 
and  he  never  obtained  her  love.  To  him 
she  was  always  a  land  of  exile,  visited  with 
reluctance,  and  quitted  with  delight."  It 
was  not  for  her  welfare  that  he  fought. 
Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he  possessed  was 
for  Holland,  and  the  moving  spring  of  all  his 
actions  was  his  attachment  to  the  rrotestant 
faith,  and  the  deepest  hostility  to  France 
and  her  ambitious  and  persecuting  king. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  William 
was  the  prime,  though  concealed  mover  in 

those    arraogemeDtt    for   mutual    defense. 
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which  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Augs- 
burg.* The  power  of  England  was  alone 
wanting  to  give  energy  to  this  powerful  con- 
federacy ;  and  to  obtain  her  concurrence,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
opposition,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Hydes,  had  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
strength.  At  this  time  apostasy  was  the 
road  to  power.  The  Earls  of  Peterborough 
and  Salisbury  were  converted  to  Popery, 
and  John  Dry  den,  the  poet,  who  **  had  led  a 
life  of  mendicancy  and  adulation,"  bartered 
his  conscience  for  a  pension  of  £100  a  year, 
and  prostituted  his  already  licentious  pen  in 
defending,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  the 
new  faith  which  he  embraced.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  notices  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Dry- 
den's  political  poem  of  the  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther, the  Church  of  England,  at  first  men- 
tioned with  respect,  is  exhorted  to  ally  itself 
with  the  Papists  against  the  Puritans,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  preface, 
written  after  the  poem  was  finished,  the 
Protestant  dissenters  are  invited  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Papists  against  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was  the  fore- 
shadow of  James's  policy.  His  enmity  to 
the  Puritans  disappeared  in  his  hatred  of  the 
English  Church,  and  on  the  4th  April,  1687, 
appeared  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  which  gave  entire  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  his  subjects.  He  abrogated  a 
long  series  of  oppressive  statutes,  and  B,^r 
thorized  Homan  Catholics  and  Protestant 
dissenters  to  celebrate  their  religious  rites  in 
public.  The  hitherto  persecuted  Puritan 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  repeal  of  acts 
under  which  he  had  been  so  long  oppressed, 
while  the  Anglican  Church  stood  petrified 
with  terror.  "Her  chastisement  was  just, 
she  reaped  that  which  she  had  sown."  She 
had  ever  urged  the  Stuarts  against  the 
Presbyterians.  In  her  distress  she  now 
sought  their  friendship,  and  thus  did  the 
Protestant  dissenters  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  King  and  the  Church, 
who  were  bidding  eagerly  for  their  favor. 
James  declared  that  he  had  persecuted  the 
Dissenters  in  order  to  please  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  retorted  that  they  had  aided 
in  the  persecution  in  order  to  pleaae  the 
King.  Those  who  were  lately  schismatics  and 
fanatics,  were  now  "  dear  fellow  Protestants," 
and  it  was  even  held  out  to  them  by 
Churchmen,  that  they  might  sit  on  the 
Episcopal  bench. 

*  Signed  in  Julv,  1686.  by  the  Princes  of  *. 
Empir*,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  P-rfide:! 
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At  this  sin^lar  crisis,  "  The  Letter  of  a 
Dissenter,"  a  masLeriy  tract,  believed  to  be 
written  by  Halifax,  was  circulated  in  tbou- 
gands  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  urged 
tlie  Non-conformists  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the 
King ;  and  such  was  its  force  of  argument, 
that  the  greftt  body  ol  Bissenters,  including 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  and  Bunyan,  declared 
themselves  hostile  to  the  dispensing  power, 
and  took  part  with  the  Established  Cnurcb. 
William  of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary 
entertained  the  Bame  views,  and  conveyed 
them  respectfully  to  the  Kine.  Under  such 
a  leader  the  opposition  waxed  daily  in  power. 
Dykevelt,  tbu  Dutch  ambassador  in  name, 
was  in  reality  an  envoy  to  the  Dpp<«ition. 
The  Earls  of  Danby  and  Nottingham,  and 
Halifax,  the  chief  of  the  Trimmers,  were  in 
constant  communication  with  Dykevelt. 
Through  Bishop  Complon  he  looked  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  throogh  Admiral 
Herbert  for  that  of  the  navy,  and  Churchill, 
foreseeing  that  nobody  would  be  bafe  who 
would  not  become  a  Rocnika  Catholic,  was 
the  instrument  by  which  the  army  was  to  be 
secured.  This  aid  was  in  another  respect 
most  desirable.  It  was  importitnt  that  the 
Princess  Anne  should  act  in  union  with  her 
sister,  and  this  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  Churchill's  wife,  who  abso- 
lutely governed  her,  and  who,  as  the  Duch- 
eas  of  Marlborough,  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  future  history  of  Europe. 

"The  name  of  thia  celebraied  fnvorilo  was 
Sarah  Jennin^.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had 
been  dislinguiiihed  by  beauty  nnd  levity  even 
■mone  the  crowd  of  bcaulilul  faces  mid  light 
diameters  which  adorned  mid  dlsaraccil  Wliite- 
liall  during  the  wild  catnival  of  tlic  Beptomtion. 
On  one  occasion,  Fmnces  dretseil  lierd^lf  like  an 
orange  girl,  and  cried  fruit  uboul  [fie  iitrecla. 
t»nber  people  predicted  that  a  girl  of  to  tittle  dis- 
cretion  and  delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  hus- 
band. She  was  however  twice  married,  and  was 
now  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel.  Sa rati,  less  regu- 
eirly  beautiful,  was  periiaps  more  altraclive. 
Her  face  wan  expressive ;  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine 
hair,  not  yet  disguised  by  powder  according  to 
that  barbarous  fashion  which  ^he  lived  to  see  in- 
troduced, was  the  delight  of  numeroim  admirers. 
Among  the  gallania  who  sued  for  her  fuvor.  Colo- 
nel Churchill,  young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinu- 
ating, eloquent  and  brsve,  obtained  the  prefer- 
ence. He  must  have  bceu  enamored  indeed. 
for  he  had  little  property  except  Ilie  annuity 
which  he  bad  bought  with  the  infamous  wugcs 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ; 
he  waa  insa^able  of  riches.  Sarah  was  poor; 
and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  pro- 
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posed  to  him.  His  love,  after  a  Btmggle,  pre- 
vailed over  hi?  avarice  ;  marriage  only  strength- 
ened Ilia  passion  ;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  Fife, 
Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  dialiaction  of  be- 
ing the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mis- 
lead that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment; 
who  was  fervenlly  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and 
who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit- 

"In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churcbill'a 
love  was  amply  rewarded.  His  bride,  though 
slenderly  portioned,  brought  with  her  a  dowry 
which,  judiciously  employed,  made  him  at  leogm 
a  duke  of  England,  a  sovereign  prince  of  tfae  em- 
pire, the  captain-general  of  a  great  coalition,  the 
arbiter  between  mighty  princes,  and,  what  he 
valued  more,  the  wealthiest  subject  in  Europe. 
She  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  with  the 
Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friendship  bad  strisen 
between  the  girls.  In  character  they  resembled 
each  other  very  littl^.  Anne  was  slow  and  taci- 
turn. To  those  whom  she  loved  she  was  meek. 
The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  sul- 
lennesB.  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and 
was  attached  even  with  bigotry  to  the  riehts  and 
government  of  the  Churcli  of  England.  Sarah 
was  lively  and  voluble,  domineered  over  tboae 
whom  she  regarded  with  moat  kindness,  and  when 
she  was  ofiended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  anil 
lempeEtuous  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made 
no  pretence,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  tlie 
imputation  of  irreligion.  She  was  not  yet  what 
she  became  when  one  class  of  vices  had  been 
fully  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another 
by  adversity,  when  hei  brain  nad  been  turned  by 
and  flattery,  wien  her  heart  had  been 


man  beings,  an  ancient  cron.i  at  war  wlih  lier 
whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own  children  and 
grandchildren,  great,  indeed,  and  rich,  but  valuing 

Ereatness  and  riches  chiefly  because  thej  enabled 
er  to  brave  public  opinion  aikd  lu  indulge  with- 
out restraint  her  hatred  to  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  the  reign  of  James  she  was  rej^rded 
as  nothing  worse  than  a  line  high-spirited  younff 
wom»n,  who  could  now  and  then  be  cro«a  and 
arbilrsry,  but  wlioi^e  Haws  of  temper  might  well 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  her  charniH." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  256-258. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  dis- 

Eosttion  and  temper.  Lady  Churchill  was 
■red  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne,  who 
could  not  live  apart  from  the  object  of  her 
affection.  If  filial  duty  bad  disposed  the 
Princess  to  take  part  with  her  father,  her  re- 
gard  for  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cburchills,  could  not  fail  to  de- 
cide the  question,  and  she  accordingly  joined 
the  parly  which  was  destined  to  drive  her 
father  from  his  throne. 

Early  in  the  year  1687,  the  infatuation  of 
the  King  was  singularly  dbplayed  in  bis  mad 
attempt  to  insult  and  plunder  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge— corporations 
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which  had  eTer  been  distinffuished  by  their 
loyalty  as  well  as  by  their  liberality  to  the 
Crown.  In  February,  1687,  the  King  sent 
a  royal  letter  to  Cambridge,  directing  the 
University  to  admit  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  an  ignorant  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
name  of  Alban  Francis.  This  degree  had 
been  conferred  as  an  honorary  one  on  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  princes,  and  even  on  the 
secretary  of  the  ambassador  from  Morocco, 
but  never  on  persons  in  the  situation  of  Fran- 
cis. It  was  offered,  however,  to  Francis  pro- 
vided he  took  the  necessary  oaths,  but  he 
refused ;  and  having  carried  his  complaint  to 
Whitehall,  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  Senate 
were  summoned  before  the  new  High  Com- 
mission. The  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  John  Peach- 
ell,  accompanied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  se- 
ven other  deputies,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission. Though  the  case  was  clear,  it  was 
ill  pleaded  by  the  weak  and  timid  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  when  any  of  the  deputies,  per- 
haps Newton  himself,  attempted  to  supply 
the  defect  of  their  chief,  Jeffreys,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair,  ordered  them  to  hold  their 
peace,  and  **  thrust  them  out  of  the  Court 
without  a  hearing."  Upon  being  called  in 
again,  Jeffreys  announced  that  Peachell  was 
deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorship,  and  sus- 
pended from  all  his  emoluments  as  Master 
of  a  College.  "  As  to  you,"  said  Jeffreys  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  other  delegates, 
"  most  of  you  are  divines.  I  will  therefore 
send  you  home  with  a  text  of  Scripture — 
*  Go  your  way,  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  befall  you.*  "  The  University  chos€ 
another  vice-chancellor,  who  pledged  himself 
that  neither  religion  nor  the  rights  of  the 
body  should  sufl'er  by  his  means ;  and  the 
King,  awed  no  doubt  by  this  pledge,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  designs. 

The  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  Oxford 
was  more  serious  still.  Tlie  stubborn  tyrant 
had  resolved  to  transfer  to  Papists  the 
wealthiest  and  noblest  foundations,  and  he 
began  with  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, which  had  just  become  vacant.  A 
royal  letter  was  dispatched,  recommending 
one  Anthony  Farmer,  once  a  dissenter,  now 
a  papist — a  wretch  whose  scandalous  and 
profligate  life  unfitted  him  for  any  situation, 
and  whose  youth,  had  he  been  spotless,  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  charge  of  a  college. 
Hoping  that  the  King  would  be  moved  by 
the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him,  the  Col- 
lege delayed  the  election  till  the  very  latest 
hour.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  electors 
took  the  sacrament,  and  elected  John  Hough, 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  then  Chan- 


cellor of  the  University,  and  a  man  of  emi- 
nent virtue  and  prudence.  The  Commission, 
headed  by  Jeffreys,  summoned  the  refractory 
Fellows  to  Whitehall,  loaded  them  with 
abuse,  and  pronounced  Hough's  election 
void.  Another  royal  letter  arrived,  recom- 
mending Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was 
not  a  papist.  The  College  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  peace  for  a  while  reigned  within  its 
walls. 

In  the  autumn  of  1687,  James  set  out  upon 
a  long  progress  to  the  south  and  west  of  his 
kingdom.  When  he  reached  Oxford,  he  sum- 
moned the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  to  his  pre- 
sence. They  tendered  a  petition  on  their 
knees.  He  refused  to  look  at  it,  exclaiming, 
"  Get  you  gone.  I  am  King.  I  will  be 
obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and 
admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford."  Mortified  by 
their  refusal,  he  tried  the  agency  of  Penn, 
the  ever  ready  tool  of  the  tyrant ;  but  the 
Quaker  failed  in  his  attempts  to  inthnidate  or 
cajole  them.  A  visitatorial  Commission  was 
then  appointed,  headed  by  Cartwright,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  flanked  by  three  troops  of 
dragoons  with  drawn  swords.  They  entered 
the  hall  of  Magdalen,  ejected  Hongh,  in- 
ducted Parker,  and  expelled  the  recreant 
Fellows,  pronouncing  them  incapable  of  hold- 
ing church  preferment,  or  of  receiving  holy 
orders.  Thus  did  this  noble  institution  be- 
come a  Popish  seminary,  presided  over  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  after  Parker's  death, 
and  harboring  a  brood  of  Roman  Catholic 
Fellows  in  its  sacred  cloisters,  and  among  its 
verdant  bowers. 

A  scheme  was  about  this  time  in  agitation 
to  set  aside  the  Princess  Mary  as  successor 
to  the  Crown,  and  prefer  the  Princess  Anne, 
provided  she  turned  Catholic;  and  James 
had  even  begun  to  listen  to  suggestions  for 
excluding  both  from  the  succession.  An 
event,  however,  occurred,  which  put  an  end 
to  these  speculations.  The  Queen  was  re- 
ported to  be  with  child.  The  Virgin  of  Lo* 
retto  was  supposed  to  have  granted  this 
boon  to  the  supplications  of  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  and  St.  Winifred  to  James  himself, 
when  he  implored  it  during  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Well.  The  Popish  zealots  predicted 
that  the  imbom  child  would  be  a  boy,  and 
one  fanatic  foresaw  a  couple  of  them,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  King  of  England,  and  the 
other  Pope  of  Rome !  One  party  rejoiced, 
and  the  other  sneered.  The  poets  hailed 
the  new  marvel  in  rhymes,  and  the  country 
squires  with  roars  of  laughter.  A  suitable 
thanksgiving  was  offered  from  the  pulpit, 
but   the    people    were   not  thankful,  and 
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die  coDgregationa  made  no  reverential  re- 
sponsea. 

Determined  to  obtain  for  hia  contemplated 
measures  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  Jame^ 
proceeded  with  enei^  and  method  to  obtain 
one  to  his  mind.  The  Lords  Lieutenants  of 
counties  were  ordered  to  their  posts  to  take 
steps  for  influencing  the  elections  ;  but  half 
of  them  refused,  and  were  dismissed  from 
their  office,  and  among  these  were  the  Earle 
of  Oxford,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Dorset. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  drawn  with  a  fine  pencil 
the  characters  of  these  three  noblemen.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  that  of 
Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset: 

"  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  no- 
toriouB  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which  fallowed 
the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the  lerror  of  the 
dty  witch,  had  passed  many  nights  in  the  round- 
bouse,  and  had  at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in 
New^te.  His  passion  for  Betty  Morrice  and  for 
Nell  Gwymi,  who  always  callea  him  her  Charles 
the  First,  bad  given  no  small  amusement  and 
scandal  to  the  town.  Yei,  in  the  midst  of  follies 
and  vices,  his  courageous  spiVit,  hia  line  under- 
standing, and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  had 
been  conspicuoua.  Men  said  that  the  cicesses 
in  which  he  indulged  were  common  between  him 
and  the  whote  race  of  gay,  young  Cavaliers,  but 
that  his  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and  the 
generosity  with  which  he  made  reparation  to  those 
whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  alt  his  own. 
His  associates  were  astonished  by  the  distinction 
which  the  public  made  between  him  and  tliem. 
'He  may  do  what  he  chooses,'  said  Wilmot;  'he 
is  never  in  the  wrong.'  The  judgment  of  the 
world  became  still  more  favorable  to  Dorset  when 
he  had  been  sobered  by  time  and  marriage.  His 
gticefnl  manners,  his  brilliant  conversation,  his 
soft  heart,  his  open  hand,  were  universally  praised. 
No  day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some  dis- 
tTMMd  family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name. 
And  yet,  wim  all  his  good-nature,  such  was  the 
keenness  of  his  wit,  that  scoffers,  whose  sarcasms 
all  the  town  feared,  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  esteemed 
and  caressed  him;  but  politics  were  not  much 
to  bis  Caste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  lo 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to 
the  highest  posts  in  the  state :  but  he  was  bom  to 
tank  so  bigb  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many  of 
the  motives  which  impel  men  lo  engage  in  public 
life  were  wanting  to  him.  He  look  just  so  much 
part  in  psriiamentary  and  diplomatic  business  as 
tSiutSce  to  show  tint  he  wanted  nothing  but  in- 
tonation to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and 
tamed  away^o  pursuits  which  pleased  him  bet- 
ter. Like  many  other  men  who,  with  great  natu- 
lal  abilities,  are  constitutionally  and  habitually 
indolent,  he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary, 
and  a  tnnsler  of  alt  those  pleasing  branches  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  without  severe 
iplicatior:  Sle  wasaliowed  to  be  the  best  jndge 
ptiotiDg,  of  (cnlptiire,  of  archkectnie,  of  acting. 
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that  the  Court  could  show.  On  qaestiona  of  po- 
lite learning  his  decisions  were  r^arded  at  all  the 
coffee-houses  as  without  sppeal.  More  ttian  one 
clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation was  supported  by  bis  sinffle  authority 
against  the  whole  clamor  of  the  pit,  and  came 
fortli  successful  from  the  second  trial.  The  deli- 
cacy of  bis  taste  in  French  composition  was  ex- 
tolled by  St.  Bvremond  and  Ia  Fontaine.  Such 
a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His 
bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal  judgment  and 
liberality,  and  was  confined  to  no  sect  or  faction. 
Men  of  genius,  estranged  from  each  other  bj  lite- 
rary jealousy  or  by  difference  of  political  opinion, 
joined  in  acknowledging  bis  impaitial  kindness. 
Dryden  owned  Ihat  he  was  saved  from  ruin  by 
Dorset's  princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and 
Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirized  Dryden,  were  in- 


written  at  Dorset's  counlrv-seat  The  munifi- 
cent earl  might,  if  such  had  been  hia  wish,  have 
been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he  was  content  lo 
be  the  benefactor.  •  •  •  In  the  small  volume  of 
his  works  may  bo  found  songs  wiiich  have  the 
easy  vigor  of  Suckling,  and  nttle  satires  which 
sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  233,224. 

The  Royal  plan  of  obtaining  submisuve 
Parliaments  was  a  signal  failure.  The  obse- 
quious Lord  Lieutenants  returned  from  their 
counties  with  the  most  mortifying  refusals, 
and  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Shenffs  refused 
to  ^ve  false  returns.  The  Corporations,  too, 
were  refractory,  and  when  the  King  could 
not  intimidate  them  into  compliance  by  the 
dismissal  of  aldermen,  he  resolved  to  revoke 
their  chanere,  when  the  right  to  do  it  be- 
longed to  him,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  either 
by  a  voluntary  surrender,  or  a  decbion  of 
the  King's  Bench.  The  great  majority  of 
the  burghs,  however,  refused  to  abandon 
their  privileges,  and  the  King  was  driven  lo 
new  measures  of  coercion.  A  second  de- 
claration of  indulgence  was  issued  on  the 
27th  April,  1688,  and  on  the  4th  May  it  was 
ordered  in  Council  that  the  declaration  was 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  Before  the 
mind  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  be 
known,  the  Protestant  Dissenlers,  with  Bax- 
ter, Bates,  and  Howe  at  their  head,  resolved 
to  take  part  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  supporting  the  Constitution,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Primate  and  seveml  of  the  bish- 
ops, it  was  resolved  that  the  declaration 
ought  not  to  be  read.  In  order  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  a  meeting  of  prelates 
and  deans,  headed  by  Tillotson,  Btilhngfleet, 
Patrick,  and  Sherlock,  agreed  to  a  petition, 
in  which  they  pronounced  the  declaration  to 
be  illegal,  and  declared  that  tbey  could  not 
be  parties  to  its  aolemn  publication  in  the 
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house  of  God.  This  paper,  written  in  the 
Archbishop's  own  hand,  was  signed  on 
Friday  evening  by  himself  and  six  of  his 
suffragans.  As  the  Primate  had  been  long 
ago  forbidden  the  Court,  the  six  bishops  set 
off  for  Whitehall,  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  placed  the  petition  in  the  bands  of 
the  King. 

"  James  read  the  petition,"  says  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  "  he  folded  it  up,  and  bis  countenance  grew 
dark.  *  This,'  he  said,  *  is  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  your  Church,  especially 
from  some  of  you.  This  is  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion.* The  bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty ;  but  the  King,  as  usual,  re- 
peated the  same  words  over  and  over.  '  I  tell  you 
this  i<4  a  standard  of  rebellion.*  *  Rebellion  !* 
cried  Trelawney,  falling  on  his  knees, » For  Grod's 
sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No 
Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that  my 
family  has  fought  for  the  Crown.  Remember 
how  1  served  your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was 
in  the  West.'  *  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,' 
said  Lake,  •  we  shall  not  raise  another.'  *  We 
rebel !'  exclaimed  Turner;  *  we  are  ready  to  die 
at  your  Majesty's  feet.*  *  Sir,*  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone, '  I  hope  that  you  will  grant  to 
us  that  liberty  of  con.<«cience  w&ich  you  grant  to 
all  mankind.  Still  James  went  on.  *  This  is 
rebellion.  This  is  a  Ktandard  uf  rebellion.  Did 
ever  a  good  Churchman  question  the  dispensing 
power  before  ?  Have  not  some  of  you  preached 
for  it  and  written  for  it  ?  It  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion.    I  will  have  my  declaration  published.' 

*  We  have  two  duties  to  perform,'  answered  Ken, 
'our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  your  Majesty. 
We  honor  you ;  but  we  fear  God.'  *  Have  I  de- 
served this  ?'  said  the  King,  more  and  more  an- 
gry ;  '  I  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
Church  !  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you. 
I  will  be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall  be  pub- 
lished. You  are  trumpeters  of  sedition.  What 
do  you  do  here  7  Go  to  your  dioceses  and  see 
that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  [ 
will  not  part  with  it.  I  will  remember  you  that 
have  signed  it.     *  God's  will  be  done,'  said  Ken. 

*  God  has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,'  said 
the  King,  *  and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.'  The  bishops 
respectfully  retired." — Vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

By  means  which  have  not  been  discovered, 
the  petition  was  printed  that  very  night,  and 
circulated  in  thousands,  and  a  short  letter, 
believed  to  be  by  Halifax,  and  sent  to  every 
clergyman,  warned  him  in  eloquent  language 
of  the  danger  of  submission.  The  declara- 
tion was  read  only  in  four  out  of  one  hun- 
dred places  of  worship  in  London,  and  the 
Church,  as  if  with  one  heart,  refused  to  obey 
the  despotic  mandate.  The  Dissenting  body 
applauaed  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  and 


the  people  joined  in  the  triumph  of  fiaiUi 
over  power. 

James  stood  awe-struck  amid  the  storm 
which  he  had  evoked.  The  seven  prelates 
were  summoned  before  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil, and  armed  with  the  best  legal  advice, 
they  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the  8th  of 
June.  The  tyrant  browbeat  them  with  his 
lutual  coarseness,  and  the  Chancellor  caUed 
upon  them  to  enter  into  recognizances  to 
appear  to  take  their  trial  for  libel.  The 
bishops  refused,  and  were  ordered  to  the 
Tower.  No  sooner  had  the  holy  men  come 
forth  under  a  ffuard,  to  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  their  prison,  than  the  feelings  of  the 
people  burst  forth  in  one  simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  admiration.  Thousands  prayed 
aloud  for  them,  and  blessed  them,  and  dash- 
ing into  the  stream,  asked  their  blessing. 
The  sentinels  at  the  Traitor's  Gate  asked  the 
prisoners  to  bless  them.  The  soldiery  drank 
the  healths  of  the  bishops,  and  a  deputation 
of  ten  non-conformist  divines  visited  them  in 
the  Tower. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  10th  of 
June,  two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of 
the  bishops,  the  Queen  bore  a  son,  "  the  most 
unfortunate  of  princes,  destined  to  77  years 
of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of 
honors  more  galling  than  insults,  and  of 
hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick.*'  The 
nation  believed  that  the  young  pnnce  was  a 
supposititious  child ;  and  though  the  suspi- 
cion is  now  considered  unjust,  yet  it  natu- 
rally arose  from  the  absence  at  his  birth  of 
every  person  who  had  the  smallest  interest 
in  detecting  the  fraud. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  custody  the 
bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  were 
allowed  to  be  at  large  upon  their  own  recog- 
nizances. The  trial  took  place  on  the  29th 
June  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  Crown  lawyers  and  the  counsel  for 
the  bishops  was  long  and  fierce,  and  from  the 
sudden  changes  that  took  place  in  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  parties,  the  trial  excited  the 
most  dramatic  interest.  The  judges  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  libel ;  but  the  jury, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brewer  to  the  pal- 
ace, who  at  last  gave  way,  were  unanimaos, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  foreman  pronounced 
the  bishops  not  guilty,  than  Halifax  sprang 
up  and  waved  his  hat!  "  At  that  signal, ' 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  ''benches  and  galleries 
raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand 
persons  who  crowded  the  great  hall  replied 
with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old 
oaken  roof  crack*  and  in  another  moment  the 
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innumerable  throng  without  set  up  a  third 
huzza,  which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar." 
The  note  of  triumph  passed  along  the  river, 
and  along  the  streets  and  highways,  with 
electric  speed.  Tears  were  mingled  with 
acclamations.  The  acquitted  prelates  took 
shelter  in  a  chapel  from  the  tumultuous  grat- 
ulations  of  thousands,  and  the  jury,  as  they 
retired,  received  the  blessings  of  the  people. 
Bonfires,  rockets,  illuminations,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Pope,  everywhere  expressed  the 
popular  joy.  Whitehall  was  the  only  local- 
ity where  no  thrill  of  gladness  was  felt,  and 
James,  who  received  the  dread  news  when 
in  his  camp  at  Hounslow,  had  their  impres- 
sion deepened  on  his  guilty  heart  by  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  his  soldiers. 

It  was  now  time  that  Liberty  endangered, 
and  Faith  oppressed,  should  put  forth  their 
avenging  arm.  The  flower  of  the  English 
nobiliiy  determined  on  resistance,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  appreciating  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis,  resolved  to  obey  the  call.  Dif- 
ficulties, however,  of  no  ordinary  kind  beset 
his  path.  He  could  not  trust  to  a  general 
rising  of  the  people.  An  armed  force  was 
required,  and  that  force  must  consist  of  for- 
eign mercenaries,  even  if  he  could  obtain  it. 
The  state  of  parties  in  Holland  might  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  military  aid,  and 
as  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  estab- 
lish a  Protestant  government  in  England, 
how  could  he  enlist  in  his  cause  princes 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  All  these 
difficulties  were  c^radually  overruled  by  the 
folly  of  his  enemies  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
friends.  James  threatened  to  punish  for  dis- 
obedience the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood, 
but  even  the  High  Commission  quailed,  and 
it  received  its  death-blow  by  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Sprat  A  royal  mandate  was  dis- 
patched to  Oxford,  requiring  the  University 
to  choose  Jeffreys  as  their  chancellor,  but 
they  had  previously  elected  the  young  Duke 
of  Ormond.  Discontent  reigned  among  all 
classes,  and  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the 
army,  were  ready  to  welcopie  their  noble 
deliverer. 

Animated  by  these  favorable  incidents, 
William  was  preparing  ships  and  troops  for 
his  expedition.  Louis  withdrew  his  army 
from  Flanders  into  Germany,  and  the  United 
Provinces  beinff  thus  free  from  alarm,  gave 
its  formal  sanction  to' the  expedition  of  their 
cliief.  On  the  17th  October,  1688,  the  arma- 
ment set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  and  the 
manifesto  of  William  was  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land. Driven  back  by  a  storm,  the  fleet 
again  sailed  on  the  lst«  and  the  army  was 


landed  in  Torbay  on  the  5th  November. 
Under  the  command  of  Count  Schombeig, 
it  marched  into  the  interior.  William  reached 
Exeter  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  11th,  Burnet 
preached  before  him  in  the  cathedral.  Men 
of  all  ranks  flocked  to  the  Protestant  stand- 
ard. William's  quarters  had  the  aspect  of  a 
court,  and  at  a  public  reception  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  he  said  to  them,  "  Gentle- 
men, friends,  and  fellow  Protestants,  we  bid 
you  and  all  your  followers  most  heartily  wel- 
come to  our  court  and  camp." 

James  had  gone  to  Salisbury  on  the  17th. 
He  had  been  impatient  for  a  battle,  but  now 
desired  a  retreat.  On  the  following  day 
Churchill  and  Grafton  fled  to  the  Prince's 
quarters.  Kirke  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
commands.  The  camp  at  Salisbury  broke 
up.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  de- 
serted to  the  Prince,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Lady  Churchill,  the  Princess  Anna  made  her 
escape  from  Whitehall,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  country-house  of  the  noble-minded  Duke 
of  Dorset,  in  Epping  Forest. 

After  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events, 
James  summoned  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  to  the  palace.  He  yielded  to  their 
advice  to  call  a  Parliament.  He  sent  Halifax 
and  other  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to 
negotiate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
generously  agreed  to  propositions  which  were 
acceptable  to  the  partisans  of  the  Kin^. 
The  negotiation,  however,  was  on  James  s 
part  a  feint.  His  object  was  to  gain  time. 
The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
the  King  entrusted  to  the  -  charge  of  M. 
Lauzun,  a  French  nobleman,  made  their  es- 
cape to  France.  James  assured  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  his  presence,  that  though  he  had  sent  his 
wife  and  his  child  out  of  England,  he  would 
himself  remain  at  his  post,  and  with  this 
**  unkingly  and  unmanly  "  falsehood  on  his 
lips,  he  had  resolved  in  his  heart  to  fly,  and 
he  fled  at  daybreak  on  the  11th  December, 
1688,  tossing  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames 
as  he  crossed  it  in  a  wherry,  and  taking  the 
road  to  Sheerness. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city.  At  the  advice  of  Roches- 
ter, the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  his 
guards,  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  strove  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  attempt,  however,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  fruitless.  The  cry  of  No  Po- 
pery rung  through  the  city.  Convents  and 
Catholic  churches  were  demolished.  Piles 
of  Popish  trumpery,  images  and  crucifiies, 
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were  carried  about  in  triumph.     The  house  carriage  to  the  Tower.    Two  regiments  of  militia 

and  library  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  were  drawn  out  to  escort  him,  and  found  this  duly 

consigned  to  the  flames,  and  it  was  only  by  \ difficult  one.    It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for 

thelud  of  the  mihtary  that  the  hotel  of  the  ^^^^f  ^^  5"'™'  V  '^  ^^/*^^  ^""'^  f  'Tr  *°f  * 

■CI        t        1         J        ^  J  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes 

French  ambassador  was  saved.  to  the  mob.  The  thousands  who  were  disappointed 

While  the  city  was  thus  heaving  beneath  of  their  revenge  pursued  the  coach,  with  howls 

this  moral  earthquake,  there  was  one  fiend  of  rage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  brandishyag 

whose  guilty  soul  quailed  imder  every  shock,  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters  full  in  the  prison- 

and  started  at  every  sound.     With  the  in-  ^^'^  ^i^w.    The  wretched  man  meantime  was  in 

stinct  of  carnivorous  life,  the  Judicial  Tiger  convulsions  of  terror.    He  wrung  his  hands ;  he 

rushed  into  the  thicket ;  but  an  unsuspected  ^^^^  wild  y  out   sometimes  at  one  window, 

T-,      j.^j,.      .1.1-         J  \     .xi_  sometimes  at  the  Other,  and  was  heard  even  above 

Eye  detected  him  m  his  lair,  and,  saved  with  the  tumult,  crying,  •  Keep  them  off;  gentlemen ! 

difficulty  from  the  whips  and  halters  of  his.  For  God's  sake  keep  them  off!'    At  length,  hav- 

pursuers,  he  was  conducted  to  his  cage  in  ing  suffered  far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 

the  Tower.     That  fiend  was  Jeffreys — and  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress,  where  some 

that  Eye  was  the  Eye  of  an  insulted  litigant,  of  his  most  illustrious  victims  had  passed  their 

on  whose  visual  memory  the  hideous  physi-  ^^t  days,  and  where  his  own  life  was  destiDed  to 

ognomy  had  been  indelibly  impressed.     Our  jj*^^  '56^5^3         '^"''"'"'^  ' 

readers  will  doubtless  partake  in  the  vindic- 

tive  pleasure  with  which  Oldmixon  viewed,  The  return  of  James  to  London—his  sub- 
and  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  painted  sequent  flight  to  Rochester,  and  escape  to 
this  remarkable  scene.  France— the  summary  dismissal  of  the 
"A  scrivener,  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  French  ambassador— the  meeting  of  the 
tradewastofurnish  the  sea-faring  men  there  with  Convention  of  the  States  of  the  Realm — 
money  at  high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lost  and  the  plans  of  various  parties  for  the  future 
a  sum  on  bottomry.  The  debtor  applied  to  equity  government  of  England — form  the  remain- 
for  relief  against  his  own  bond,  and  the  case  came  [^g  topics  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Macau- 
before  Jeffreys.  The  counse  for  the  borrower,  ,^^.g  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  jj 
having  little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was  •  r  ^u  1  r  ^  ^i  ir 
a  Trimmer.  The  Chancellor  instantly  fired.  «A  sion  of  these  plans  of  government,  tjie  House 
Trimmer !  where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have  «^  Commons  resolved,  "  that  Kmg  James  the 
heard  of  that  kind  of  monster— what  is  it  made  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
like?'  The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
stand  forth.  The  Chancellor  glared  fiercely  on  original  contract  between  King  and  people, 
him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him  away  lialf-  ^nd,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
dead  with  fright.  » While  I  live,'  the  poor  «icked  nersons  havinir  violated  thp  funda- 
man  said,  as  he  tottered  out  of  the  court,  *  I  ^*^7^  persons,  naving  vioiaiea  tne  lunaa- 
shall  never  forget  that  terrible  countenance.'  ^^''^}  a'^fj  and  having  withdrawn  himself 
And  now  the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived,  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  gov- 
The  Trimmer  was  walking  through  Wapping,  ernment,  and  that  the  throne  had  thereby 
when  he  saw  a  well-known  face  looking  out  become  vacant.**  The  House  of  Lords  ex- 
of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.  He  could  perienced  great  difficulty  in  acceding  to  this 
not  be  deceived.  The  eyebrows  indeed  had  been  resolution.  They  refused,  by  a  small  ma- 
shaved  a wa^  The  dress  was  that  of  a  common  -^  j/  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with  coal-  ^  1  :/  ^  t  a  ^\.  rt  • 
dust;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  eye  »  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^J^^^  ^^  .^^  Convention,  as 
and  month  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given,  usual,  assisted  his  enemies  and  disconcerted 
In  a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hun-  his  friends.  When  the  question  was  again 
dreds  of  people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  submitted  to  them,  the  House  of  Peers  re- 
curses.  The  fugitive's  life  was  saved  by  a  com-  solved,  almost  unanimously,  that  James  had 
(«ny  of  the  train-bands,  and  he  was  carried  before  abdicated  the  government,  and,  by  a   ma- 

w».ii?»h^*^''['^      i?\^^^^^^^         r     A  jority  of  62  to  47,  it  was  decided  that  the 

When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few  days  in*    ^  1      t..  ^i_  j 

before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was  throne  was  vacant.     It  was  then  proposed, 

dragged  into  the  justice-room,  bearimmed  with  and  earned   without   a  division,   "  that  the 

ashes,  half-dead  with  fright,  and  followed  by  a  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orunge  should   he 

raging  multirade,  the  agitations  of  the  unfortunate  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England" 
Mayor  rose  to  a  height.    He  fell  into  fits,  and         Qn   the    13th   of    February,  1689,    both 

was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  ro«e.  Houses  met  in  the  magnificent  Banqueting 

Meanwhile  the  throng  without  was  constantly  be-  jj  ^  Whitehall.     Bie  Prince  and  Prin- 

commg  more  numerous  and  more  savage.  Jeffreys  ""*«^^'         »*^     1  \.i    •       1  j       xT^ 

beffged  to  be  sent  to  prison.    An  order  to  that  «ess  of  Orange  took  their  places  under  the 

effect  was  procured  from  the  Lords  who  were  canopy  of  State.     The  resolution  of  Parlia- 

ciUing  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  ment  was  read ;  and  after  it,  the  Declaratioii 
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of  Right,  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  In  the  name  of  all  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  Halifax  requested  William  and 
Mary  to  accept  the  Crown.  William  ten- 
dered his  own  gratitude  and  that  of  his  Queen, 
and  assured  the  assembled  legislators  that 
tl^  laws  of  England  would  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the 
English  Revolution,  and  such  its  triumph — 
Liberty  achieved — Law  inviolate — ^Property 
secured — and  Protestant  faith  established. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  Mr. 
,Macaulay's  immortal  work.  Enriched  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  profound  philosophy,  and 
laden  with  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge, 
these  volumes  will  be  read  and  prized  by 
Englishmen  while  civil  and  religious  liberty 
endures.  In  Mr.  Macaulay*s  historical  nar- 
ratives the  events  pass  before  us  in  simple 
yet  stately  succession.  In  his  delineations  of 
character  we  recognize  the  skill  of  a  master 
whose  scrutiny  reaches  the  heart  even  through 
its  darkest  coverings.  His  figures  stand  out 
before  us  in  three  >  dimensions,  in  all  their 
loveliness,  or  in  all  their  deformity*  living  and 
breathing,  and  acting.  The  scenes  of  listen- 
ing senates — of  jarring  councils — and  of  legal 
and  judicial  strife — are  depicted  in  vivid  out- 
line and  in  glowing  colors ;  and  with  a  magic 
wand  he  conjures  up  before  us  the  gorgeous 
pageantries  of  state — the  ephemeral  gaiety 
of  courts — and  those  frivolous  amusements 
by  which  time's  ebbing  sands  are  hurried 
through  the  hour-glass  of  life.  May  we  not 
hope  that  such  a  work  will  find  its  way  into 
the  continents  of  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  reach  even  the  insular  communities  of 
the  ocean,  to  teach  the  governors  and  the 
governed  how  liberty  may  be  secured  with- 
out bloodshed — popular  rights  maintained 
without  popular  violence — and  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  embalmed  amid  the  affections 
of  a  contented  and  a  happy  people. 

We  are  unwilling  to  mingle  criticism  with 
praise  like  this  ;  but,  occupying  the  censorial 
chair,  we  must  not  shrink  from  at  least  the 
show  of  its  duties.  Mr.  Macaulay*s  volumes 
exhibit  not  a  few  marks  that  they  have  been 
composed  with  a  running  pen  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  subsequent  editions,  he  will 
prune  some  of  their  redundancies,  and  supply 
some  of  their  defects.  There  is  occasionally 
a  diffuseness  both  of  description  and  discus- 
sion. The  same  ideas  occur  under  a  slight 
disguise,  while  dates  are  omitted,  and  events 
are  wanting  to  unite  different  portions  of  the 
narrative,  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.     The  work  is  obviously  defective  in 


the  proportion  and  symmetry  of  its  parts. 
Historical  sketches,  sometimes  of  men  bcoieath 
any  peculiar  notice,  and  Hterary,  ecclesiastical, 
and  political  disquisitions  often  break  the  con- 
tinuty  and  mar  the  interest  of  the  stcny: 
and  we  occasionally  recognize,  in  ar^menta- 
tive  discussions,  the  copiousness  of  de  writer 
in  search  of  converts,  when  we  might  expect 
the  rigor  of  the  logician  in  quest  of  truth. 
In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  first  toI- 
ume,  he  frequently  illustrates  his  narrative 
by  analogous  or  parallel  facts  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modem  history.  These  illustra- 
tionsy  however  agreeable  to  the  classical 
scholar,  or  the  learned  historian,  startle  the 
general  reader  without  instructing  him.  The 
feelings  *'  of  the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer/* 
for  example — ^the  comparison  of  '*  Rome  and 
her  Bishops"  to  the  "Olympian  chariot- 
course  of  the  Pythian  oracle" — the  relation 
*'  between  a  white  planter  and  a  Quadroon 
fi^rl" — and  the  robberies  "of  Mathias  and 
Kniperdolmg" — are  not  happy  illustrations 
of  other  relations  and  events. 

The  very  brilliancy  and  purity  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  style  tend,  by  the  mere  effect  of 
contrast,  to  display  the  most  trivial  blemishes. 
We  are  startled,  for  example,  at  the  passages 
in  which  we  are  charged  "  with  pleasunng 
our  friends" — with  **  the  accomplishing  a 
design" — with  "committing  a  baseness  — 
with  "  the  tincture  of  soldiery  " — with  giving 
"  allowance"  to  do  anything, — with  "  swear- 
ing like  a  porter" — ^and  with  "  spelling  like 
a  washerwoman ."  These  and  similar  phrases 
have  doubtless  escaped  from  Mr.  Macaulaj*s 
pen  when  the  intellectual  locomotive  was  at 
its  highest  speed. 

We  cannot  close  these  volumes  without 
giving  expression  to  the  deep  and  painful 
feelings  which  the  events  they  record  have 
left  upon  our  mind.  While  we  rejoice  at  the 
triumph  of  Divine  truth  over  human  error,. 
and  of  constitutional  government  over  a  licen- 
tious despotism,  we  blush  at  the  thought  that 
religion,  and  the  forms  and  rites  of  religion, 
should  have  been  the  mainspring  of  those 
bloody  revolutions  which  have  desolated  Eng- 
land. The  domestic  history  of  Britam 
during  the  seventeenth  century  is  but  a 
succession  of  plots,  and  seditions,  and  rebel- 
lions, prompted  by  religious  fanaticism,  or 
springing  from  religious  persecution.  The 
struggle  between  the  popular  and  the  mon- 
archical element  was  but  the  result  of  that 
fiercer  conflict  which  the  rights  of  conscience 
had  to  wage  against  an  intolerant  priesthood 
and  a  bigoted  royalty.      Opposed  bjr  the 
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Church  and  the  aristocracy,  the  popular  will 
possessed  neither  the  moral  nor  the  physical 
strength  that  was  required  to  change  a  con- 
stitution and  dethrone  a  sovereign.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  would  never  have  heen 
effected  had  not  persecution  driven  the 
Anglican  Church  into  rebellion ;  and  the  civil 
liberties  of  England  would  never  have  been 
secured  had  not  religious  Uberty  been  previ- 
ously achieved  by  the  broad-sword  of  the 
Covenant.  It  is  the  religious  principle  alone 
— strong  and  deep  in  the  soul — pointing 
to  the  sure  though  distant  crown — nerving 
the  weak  man's  heart,  and  bracing  the  strong 
man's  arm,  that  can  subvert  dynasties  and 
unsettle  thrones ;  and  there  is  no  government, 
however  stable,  and  no  constitution,  however 
free,  that  is  safe  against  the  energy  of  reli- 
gious truth,  or  the  bitterness  of  religious 
error.  The  revolutions  which  are  now 
shaking  society  to  its  centre,  have  been 
neither  prompted  nor  sustained  by  religious 
zeal.  Like  the  hurricane,  they  will  but  leave 
a  purer  atmosphere  and  a  more  azure  sky. 
Subverted  institutions  will  reappear  purified 
by  fire,  and  expatriated  princes  will  return 
improved  by  adversity. 

With  these  views  we  cannot  congratulate 
ourselves,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  does,  that  the 
ffreat  English  Revolution  will  be  our  last. 
Our  beloved  country  is  doubtless  safe  from 


popular  assault.  The  democratic  arm  will 
never  again  be  lifted  up  against  the  monar- 
chy ;  but  a  gigantic  and  insidious  foe  is  now 
preparing  the  engines  of  war,  and,  inflamed 
by  reliffious  zeal,  is  now  girding  himself  for 
a  bloody  combat.  Prophecy — events  pass- 
ed, events  passing,  and  events  lowering  .in 
our  horizon,  foreshadow  the  great  struggle 
which  is  to  decide  between  relidous  truth 
and  religious  error.  Misled  by  wicked  coun- 
sellors, statesmen  have  combined  to  break 
down  the  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism 
which  Scotland  had  so  long  presented  to  the 
enemy  in  one  undivided  and  massive  breast- 
work.' The  Protestant  strength  of  our  sister 
land,  too,  has  been  paralyzed  by  her  recreant 
priests  ;  and  a  bigoted  king,  devoted  to  the 
Popery  of  rubrics  and  hturgies,  is  alone 
wanting  to  convert  the  most  powerful  Church 
of  the  Reformation  into  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  wild  population  of  a  neighboring 
island  are  "  biding  their*  time,"  and  watching 
the  issue  with  a  lynx's  eye.  Continental 
States,  anxious  to  bring  bigotry  and  priest- 
craft into  reaction  against  popular  turbulence 
are  conspiring  to  restore  spiritual  supremacy 
in  Christendom  ;  and  in  an  atmosphere  thus 
constituted,  an  electric  spark  is  alone  wanting 
to  combine  these  antagonist  elements  into 
one  tremendous  storm,  in  which  secular  reli- 
gion must  either  triumph  or  fall 
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Note  bt  the  Editoe. — ^The  Editor  deemed  the  publication  of  two  articles  on  the  same  subject,  so  dis- 
similar in  their  scope  and  view  from  each  other,  as  not  only  admirable  on  the  ground  of  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  work  reviewed,  but  desirable,  as  ezplanatoiy  of  each  other.  The  first,  occupied 
mainly  as  a  critical  estimate  of  Macaulay  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  is  an  almost  necessary  preparative  for 
the  criticisms  of  the  second,  which  is  engrossed  with  the  work  itself.  They  also  correct  each  other  in  some 
particulars,  and  are  interesting  as  the  different  estimates  of  two  of  the  leading  sections  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  Macaulay's  work  is  to  be  adjudged. 

llie  interest  taken  in  Macaula/s  History  is  scarcely  less  in  this  country  than  in  England.  In  some 
respects,  it  possesses  a  value  to  us,  quite  equal  to  that  which  the  English  reader  has  in  it  It  records  the 
history  of  the  events  to  which  the  colonization  and  peculiar  character  of  our  own  country  are  to  traced,  and 
depicts  the  men,  the  fame  of  whose  bravery,  piety,  and  principles,  is  also  our  birthright  The  history,  at 
least  the  former  part  of  it,  will  find  as  just  an  appreciation  on  this  side  the  water  as  at  home ;  while  the 
admiration  felt  for  the  masterly  genius,  the  splendid  style,  and  incomparable  worth  of  the  history,  wiU  be 
not  at  all  less  warm  and  cordial  Macaulay  has  a  wide  popularity  among  us,  and  this,  by  £ur  his  greatest 
eflbrt,  will  prove  to  be  as  popular  here  as  in  England. 

We  are  happy  to  add  to  these  reviews,  that  the  Messrs.  Harper,  of  New  York,  have  issued  several  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  in  different  forms,  and  at  diffisrent  prices,  and  that  it  has  already  met  with  an  unusually 
wide  and  rapid  sale.  It  is  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  age,  which  every  well-appointed  library  should 
possess. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH  IN  1849- 


If  Asmodeus  possessed  the  power  to  un- 
roof every  house  in  Edinburgh,  we  doubt  if 
he  would  bring  to  light  any  great  amount  of 
hidden  talent.  All  our  little  celebrities  put 
together  are  hardly  fit  to  sustain  the  literary 
credit  of  the  Modem  Athens.  As  for  our 
great  ones — Jeffrey  himself  is,  not  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  t/n  pen  passt.  The  honora- 
ble lord  still  dresses  well,  adjusts  himself 
admirably  to  the  niche  in  which  he  stands 
enshrined,  and  recognizes  on  all  occasions  the 
homage  naturally  offered  at  the  altar  of  his 
literary  fame.  He  frankly  and  courteously 
discharges  all  the  duties  of  his  position,  and, 
with  equal  facility,  extends  his  hospitality  to 
the  illustrious  literary  stranger,  and  expostu- 
lation to  the  unfledged  asph'ant  after  literary 
renown.  Dickens,  when  last  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  was  Lord  Jeffrey's  guest.  And 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  instances  in  which 
Lord  Jeffrey  generously  and  humanely  took 
the  trouble  to  consider  and  criticise  volumes 
of  youthful  poetry  not  the  most  promising. 
But,  save  on  the  judicial  bench,  his  lordship 
seldom  makes  public  appearances.  Once  a 
year,  perhaps,  he  presides  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  Association  for  Promo- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts.  But  we  hear  of  little, 
if  anything,  from  his  pen  beyond  his  full  and 
frequent  notes  on  an  advising  in  prcMentia 
dominorum.  The  Judex  damnatur  of  the  blue 
and  brimstone  cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view has  become  with  Lord  Jeffrey  some- 
thing more  than  a  figurative,  and  has  proved 
itself  a  prophetical,  expression.  On  the 
bench  of  the  Firat  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  Lord  Jeffrey  occupies  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Lord  President  Boyle ;  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie, the  son  of  "  the  Man  of  Feeling,"  and 
probably  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Scottish 
judges,  intervening ;  whilst  Lord  Fullerton 
is  seated  on  the  President's  right  hand.  Lord 
Jeffrey  incessantly  takes  notes  and  asks  ques- 
tions. The  habits  of  the  critic  have  accom- 
panied him  to  the  bench,  and  admirably 
serve  to  tease  the  mgenuity  of  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar. 

We  have  never  given  much  for  Wilson, 


since  first  the  Professor,  a  few  years  back, 
took  shelter  within  the  panoply  of  a  Mackin- 
tosh ;  for  though  our  contemporary  has  since 
renewed  his  youth,  and,  in  his  mood  of  Ten- 
erable  eld,  now  no  longer  fictitious,  is  still  as 
good  for  a  jest  or  witticism  as  ever,  still  the 
original   induing  of  such   defensive    habili- 
ments was  all  unworthy  of  the  wild  spirit  of 
EUerlay ;  and  Christopher  has  never   been 
himself  agam.      What!  the  man   who   was 
wont  to  face  the  fiercest  elements  that  ever 
encountered  sage  or  sophist,  struggling  up 
the  Earthen  Mound  in  the  direction  of  Alma 
Mater,  buttoned    only  in  his  invulnerable 
dress-coat  of  black ;  the  low  flat  surface  of 
his  shovel  hat  standing  up  agidnst  the  gusty 
wind,  like  the  dark  point  of  a  rock  amiast  a 
furious    sea — he,   encased  in  the    veritable 
manufacture  of  Cross-basket — ^tell  it  not  in 
Gath  !     Wilson  is  by  nature  a  lion,  and  will 
be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     His  stalwart 
figure,   unbent    by   age,   passes   along   our 
streets  the  image  of  IMton  amongst  the  Min- 
nows.    The  long  flowing  hair,  slightly  griz- 
zled by  the  enemy,  escapes  from  beneath  the 
brood  eaves  of  his  beaver,  and  descends  like 
the  snake- wreathed  locks  of  an  antique  Ju- 
piter over  the  snowy  petals  of  shirt  collar 
that  flank  the  breadths  of  his  ambrosial  vis- 
age— ^giving  altogether  a  peculiar  and   pic- 
turesque aspect  to  the  head  and  its  arrange- 
ments.    This  massive   capital,  elevated    on 
Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the  almost  gigantic 
bulk,  borne  along  with  speed  and  firmness  of 
step,  bespeaking  dauntlessness  and  decision 
of  character,  sufficiently  mark  the  man.    Ex- 
cepting conversationaUy,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  Professor   has  lately  made  much 
exertion  of  his  powers.     In  his  class,  he  goes 
through  the  old  routme  of  the  moral  philoso- 
phy lectures  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, may  sometimes  be  seen — occasionally 
fine  toga — pacing  the  boards  amongst  his 
brethren  of  the  long  robe.     Some  conversa- 
tional criticisms,  which  have  been  repeated, 
harmless,  though  personal,  would  do  for  ver- 
bal repetition,  but  not  to  print — so  that  we 
are  fam  to  refresh  ourselves  with  the  collect* 
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ed  scrap-work  of  the  "  Recreations"  of  North 
— or  the  scattered  poems,  amongst  which 
are  mainly  to  be  had  in  remembrance  the 
two  leading  pieces,  so  unlike,  yet  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  poet,  "The  City  of  the  Plague," 
and  "  The  Isle  of  Palms" — or  the  exauisite 
pro6e  of  the  '*  Lights  and  Shadows,  and 
"  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  the  grave  fictions  on 
which  the  author  founded  his  title  of  philoso- 

{)her.  Professor  Wilson's  philosophy,  his 
earning,  his  genius,  have  lately  taken  a  new 
direction,  and  merged  into  a  practical  phi- 
lanthropy, annually  illustrated  by  his  exor- 
dium to  the  popular  session  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution.  His  admirers  and 
flatterers — for,  like  all  lions,  he  has  his  jack- 
als— indeed  we  should  say  that  his  **  lion's 
providers"  rather  superabound — may  hold 
that  the  Professor's  career  as  a  philanthro- 
pist could  be  antedated.  We,  however, 
think  ifbt.  We  know  of  no  phase  in  which 
the  advocate  of  that  aristocracy  which,  under 
the  guise  of  good-old-£nglish-gentlemanism, 
erected  its  jovial  barriers  of  class  and  caste 
upon  the  necks  of  a  dependent  peasantry 
little  elevated  above  agrarian  serfdom,  could 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  people,  prior  to 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  of  this  popu- 
lar institute.  We  have  heard  it  whispered, 
however,  that  in  adopting  this  conspicuous 
step,  the  Professor  nobly  set  at  nought  the 
conventional  restraints  imposed  on  them- 
selves and  their  brethren  by  the  haughtier 
members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by 
whom  the  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  "  such  an  act  as  blurs 
the  modesty  and  grace  of  nature"  in  Brah- 
minical  eyes,  when  a  member  of  any  of  the 
rigid  sects  of  oriental  superstition,  forgetting 
their  rules  and  observances,  lose  caste.  The 
Professor  of  Botany,  it  is  said,  however, 
anxious  to  give  a  popular  course  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  study,  has  not  the  cour- 
age to  brave  the  papal  ban  of  his  exclusive 
brethren.  But  Wilson  has  not  only  come 
forward  in  aid  of  the  popular  "  march  of  in- 
tellect ;"  he  has  come  forward  as  its  ostensi- 
ble head  and  front.  His  introductory  dis- 
courses, each  session,  tend  more  and  more 
to  a  discovery  of  the  latent  philosophy  lurk- 
ing in  the  popular  mind — to  illustrate  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  and 
disadvantages — to  prove  the  onward  ten- 
dency and  ultimate  triumph  of  self- culture 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the 
country — and  to  show  (ultimately,  but  not 
yet, )  by  what  title  the  power  of  a  million  of 
mtellects  is  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  the 
long-endured  domination  of  a  few  more  for- 


tunate or  more  privileged,  by  whom  has  so 
long  been  preached  the  spurious  doctrine  of 
poor  stupid  "  Noll  Goldsmith,"  that  "  they 
who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil ;"  as 
if  there  were  anything  to  prevent  those  that 
toil  thinking  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  those 
that  idle !  In  his  future,  initial  discourses  in 
Queen  Street  Hall,  Wilson  has  promised 
some  further  developments  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena  of  the  social  mind,  which  may 
be  looked  for  with  interest,  because  the  in- 
quiry derives  not  its  curiosity  from  the  in- 
quest, but  the  inquirer. 

Favorers  of  popular  movement,  from  the 
opposite  extremes  of  "  the  electric  chain  that 
binds"  the  strange  mixture  of  intellectual 
elements  in  the  society  of  Modern  Athens, 
the  brothers  Chambers,  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
the  Advocate,  and  Mr.  George  Combe, 
emerge  on  our  notice  in  a  group.  By  a  se- 
ries of  successful  adventures  in  the  literature 
of  popular  progress,  which  have  been  self- 
rewarding,  the  former  have  elevated  them- 
selves, unaided,  save  by  the  tide  of  public 
approbation,  to  eminence  so  considerable, 
that  a  vacancy  for  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis  can  scarcely  occur, 
or  be  talked  of,  without  one  or  other  of  the 
brothers  being  brought  forward  as  eligible 
to  the  office.  Tlie  merit  of  the  publications 
of  these  gentlemen  is  mediocrity.  But  medi- 
ocrity, when  once  it  wins  its  way,  retains  its 
hold.  Addressed  .to  comparative  ignorance, 
or  the  unexcitable  temperaments  of  impas- 
sive intellects,  it  never  recedes.  The  litera- 
ture of  mediocrity,  never  bad  enough  to 
merit  condemnation,  carefully  weeded  even 
of  the  shadow  of  reproach,  tolerably  fault- 
less in  its  construction,  calculated  just  to 
impart  the  semblance  without  the  severity  of 
essential  information,  loses  nothing  that  may 
be  forfeited  by  time,  chance,  or  change.  Un- 
like the  rash  scintillations  of  superior  genius, 
it  incurs  no  risk  of  elevating  and  exciting  the 
minds  of  its  votaries,  to  give  force  and  con- 
trast to  the  -dash  of  disappointment  where 
its  brilliancy  flaes  or  fails.  The  steady, 
equable  quality  of  this  kind  of  writing — imi- 
tating the  dull  proprieties  of  accurate  prose, 
sparingly  indulging  in  any  vein  of  poetry, 
recordmg  only  facts  with  zest,  and  drawing 
fictions  from  the  memory — forms  the  excel- 
lence of  Chambers'  Journals,  Miscellanies, 
Informations,  Histories,  Educational  and  Ju- 
venile Series.  Irreconcilable  as  these  in  their 
variety  may  seem,  a  family  likeness  pervades 
the  whole,  and  soothes  them  down  into  their 
regular  monotony.  The  wise  man  prayed 
that  he  might  neither  be  visited  with  poverty 
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nor  riches.  If  he  seek  for  his  children  the 
same  happy  medium  of  intelligence  as  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  have  them  educated  upon 
"  Chambers'  Educational  Course."  Their 
minds  will  not  fare  sumptuously;  neither 
will  they  starve.  With  doctrinal  questions, 
and  alleged 'objections  to  the  matter  of  these 
cheap,  and,  for  the  most  part,  useful  pro- 
ductions, we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do. 
Enough  for  us  that  their  manner — generally 
easy,  and  always  agreeable — more  than  any- 
thing, stamps  their  value.  The  price  of 
knowledge  reduced,  by  works  like  these,  the 
commodity  becomes  palatable  as  well  as  ac- 
cessible ;  and  thus  the  great  secret  of  their 
success  is  twofold — knowledge  is  cheapened 
and  stimulated  at  once.  The  head  of  the 
firm,  though  seldom  committed  to  any  popu- 
lar movement,  has  long  professed  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  "  ragged  schools"  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  his  philanthropy;  and 
the  "faggot  votes"  have  recently  recoiled 
beneath  his  assault.  The  one  cause  he  has 
advocated  in  "  the  Journal,"  and  personally 
promoted  in  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  the 
other  enormity  he  has  attacked  from  the 
platform — but  with  the  disadvantage,  less 
applicable  to  him  than  to  others,  of  doing  so 
as  the  partisan  of  a  faction  as  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  evil  as  any  other.  Let  that 
pass.  William  Chambers,  without  any  great 
distinguishing  marks  as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a 
popular  leader,  or  a  party  debater,  is  a  man 
of  energy  and  action,  of  perpetual  movement 
and  indomitable  courage,  and  has  had,  un- 
questionably, the  spirit  to  carve  out  his  own 
fortunes.  As  a  litterateur,  and  latterly  as  a 
savant,  Robert  Chambers  has  been  the  more 
distinguished.  Less  a  man  of  business  and 
more  a  man  of  letters,  the  author  of  the 
"  Rebellions"  and  the  "  Picture  of  Scotland" 
has  dedicated  the  few  last  years  of  his  life  to 
scientific  researches  connected  with  absorb- 
ing questions  of  physical  science,  and  particu- 
larly the  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  earth's 
varied  surface.  He  seldom  draws  conclu- 
sions. He  states  facts.  He  is  a  mere  reader 
of  the  book  of  nature  ;  and  a  clever  as  well 
as  careful  translator  of  its  obvious  passages. 
Take  his  recent  work  on  "  Ancient  Sea  Mar- 
gins." Here  is  a  work  in  which  the  eye,  as 
from  a  pinnacle,  scans  with  new  ideas  the 
great  map  of  nature,  and  sees  not  features, 
but  facts  traced  out  over  hill  and  valley — 
margins  of  seas  stretched  up  towards  the 
Alpine  summits,  and  traces  of  a  flooded 
world  recorded  imperishably  upon  the  monu- 
mental mountain  pyramids,  amidst  the  crum- 
bling and  decay  of  the  things  of  time.  What 


strange  ideas  that  book  delineates  beyond 
the  scope  of  imagination,  and  literally  chisel- 
ed out  m  granite  heaps  as  hard,  immutable 
truths  !  From  the  low  coast  lands  and  carses, 
the  lower  ancient  sea  margins  emanate  step 
by  step  to  the  sublimest  altitudes.  OsciUa- 
tions  in  the  shift  of  relative  level  betwixt  sea 
and  land — the  last  of  them,  perhaps,  within 
the  human  period — unfold  such  a  tale  of 
time  and  change,  tangibly  portrayed  before 
the  wondering  eye,  as  geology  in  all  its  quaint 
discoveries  or  strange  imaginings  has  never 
before  disclosed.  In  these  there  may  be  fl- 
lusion  where  conjecture  supplies  the  form  of 
monstrosities  extinct  and  incompatible  widi 
present  conditions  of  existence.  In  those 
there  can  be  none.  We  have  local  researches 
and  descriptions  undertaken  wiih  persevering 
and  painstaking  exertion — scenes  in  the  rale 
of  Tay,  in  Fife,  Strathspey,  Glenmore,  Lo- 
chaber,  the  Basin  of  the  Forth,  the  Vale  of 
Tweed,  and  Basin  of  the  Tay — all  conjured 
up  and  strikingly  arrested  in  diagrams  of 
strange  fidelity,  though  cast  with  the  help  of 
some  excusable  freedoms  into  the  theoretical 
form  of  the  supposed  sea  margins.  The  au- 
thor has  traversed  all  these  scenes,  and  many 
more.  His  mind  has  dwelt  upon  their  ter- 
raced aspect,  and  become  imbued  with  the 
convictions  of  their  character  and  origin  ;  till 
the  resistless  reader,  forced  to  yield  to  the 
endless  multiplicity  of  facts,  surrenders  his 
convictions  also  to  an  author  who  avowedly 
has  no  theory  to  propound.  In  this  way  we 
are  led  to  inspect  visibly  the  Delta  of  the 
Ribble,  the  Mersey,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bath, 
London,  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  Devonshire, 
France  and  Ireland,  and  even  the  terraces 
and  markings  in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia 
and  North  America.  The  contemplative 
power  and  sagacity  of  observation,  conspicu- 
ous throughout  these  researches,  tend  not 
only  to  amass  a  collection  of  facts  and  ma- 
terials for  speculation,  but  facts  and  mate- 
rials already  sifted  and  prepared  for  an  inevi- 
table deduction.  Mr.  Chambers  has  care- 
fully elicited  in  every  instance  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  the  natural  appearances 
presented  to  his  gaze,  and  so  discriminated 
betwixt  them  as  nearly  to  arrive  at  a  chro* 
nology  of  the  ancient  beach-markings.  He 
has  traced  out  even  the  recession,  accession, 
and  second  recession  of  waters,  and  furnished 
quite  a  new  light  in  which  to  read  the  migrlity 
page  outspread  upon  the  surface  of  a  coun- 
try. Some  people,  who  would  dispute  the 
originality  of  anything,  have  doubted  the 
originality  of  these  researches.  There  is  in- 
trinsic evidence,  however,  of  the  author  hay- 
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mg  visited  in  person,  and  observed  for  him- 
leu,  the  majority  of  the  appearances  he 
details.  The  magnitude  of  his  labors  is  well 
characterized  by  the  boundless  inference 
with  which  he  sums  up  their  induction,  viz : 
that  "  he  must  believe  that  very  great  lapses 
of  time  have  passed  since  the  sea  stood  at 
our  highest  terrace." 

**  In  several  places  of  Scotland,"  he  continues* 
'*  I  have  found  the  points  or  promontories  of  ter- 
races bearing  the  faint  markings  of  forts  which 
bad  been  erected  by  our  savage  forefathers  for 
their  protection.  History  scarcely  hints  at  the 
age  of  these  remains,  so  lost  is  it  in  the  long  niffht 
of  antiquity.  But  great  as  is  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  these  rude  defenses  were  erected,  it 
is  nothing  to  what  seems  requisite  for  producing 
the  phenomena  now  under  our  attention.  When, 
moreover,  it  appears  that  the  species  of  shell-fish 
have  not  changed  in  this  immense  series  of  mil- 
lenniums, a  new  and  highly  interesting  considera- 
tion arises.  Species  had  in  earlier  times  under- 
gone repeated  changes.  If  each  change  were 
attained  in  a  lapse  of  time  equal  to  a  greater  than 
that  here  shown  to  have  passed  without  any 
change,  what  a  vast  multiple  of  this  part  must  be 
the  entire  cosmical  chronology !" 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  last- published 
researches  of  Robert  Chambers.  The  con- 
cluding observation,  by  the  way,  reminds  as 
that  he  has  obtained  "  vestiges*'  of  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  what  he  aspires  to  in  this  treat- 
ise on  "Ancient  Sea  Margins;"  but  if  the 
secrets  of  the  cloister  are  impenetrable,  those 
of  the  bureau,  to  us,  at  least,  shall  be  sacred. 

James  Simpson,  as  an  educational  theorist, 
had  once  a  name  which,  though  we  seldom 
hear  it  now,  is  still  adequately  and  eloquent- 
ly represented  in  the  private  life  of  our  north- 
em  metropolis  by  an  eloquent,  warnf-hearted 
old  gentleman,  of  more  than  average  candor 
and  cordiality  of  manner.  Superseded  by 
systems,  we  rejoice  to  think,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  tolerant 
but  pious  spirit  of  religion  void  of  fanaticism, 
Mr.  Simpson  has  yet  lived  to  see  some  tri- 
umph granted  to  his  educational  views,  in  the 
general  adoption  of  what  the  Presbyterial 
Reports — when  there  were  Presbyterial  re- 
ports on  education — termed  *'  the  intellectual 
systems  of  instruction — a  system  addressed 
to  the  understanding  and  even  to  the  heart." 
The  practical  schemes  of  David  Stow,  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  general  improvements  on 
education,  in  combination  with  religious  cul- 
ture, introduced  by  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  have  outstripped 
as  well  as  outbidden  Mr.  Simpson's  plan. 
Tet  he  was  the  apostle  of  a  cause  which, 
when  at  its  ebb,  owed  him  for  negative  evils. 


who  shall  charge  them  much ;  and  on  the 
author  of  so  much  real  good  in  his  day  and 
generation  ? 

Next  comes  George  Combe,  the  most  re- 
markable of  a  sect  which,  though  now  less 
ostensibly  than  at  one  time,  still  exercises 
considerable  influence  over  the  press  and  the 
people  of  Edinburgh.  To  the  opinions  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Constitution  of  Man  con- 
sidered," we  all  know  what  tendency  has 
been  imputed.  And  we  must  say,  that  the 
sect  of  "which  we  recognize  him  for  the  lead- 
er cannot,  in  any  acceptation  of  the  term,  be 
called  a  religious  sect.  Whatever  may  be 
Mr.  Combe's  opinions  on  these  and  other 
subjects,  **  uttered  or  unexpressed,"  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  acknowledge,  on  occasion 
of  his  last  appearance  at  the  Glasgow  Athe- 
naeum soiree,  a  disposition  to  resist  the  im- 
putations that  are  frequently  cast  at  the  dis- 
ciples of  phrenology.  Though  mingled  with 
local  reminiscences  of  personal  triumph  in 
the  cause  so  many  had  prejudged,  there  was 
an  intelligible  assertion  of  the  great  leading 
truths  of  faith  put  forth  on  thai  occasion  by 
the  master,  which  ought  to  form  a  striking 
lesson  to  all  his  followers.  But  it  is  ever  the 
case  that  leaders  are  transcended  in  their 
most  extreme  notions  by  the  zealots  in  their 
train. 

Dr.  Moir,  of  Musselburgh,  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  of  Lasswade,  may  be  grouped  together 
as  occasional  accessions  to  Edingburgh  lite- 
rary society.  Everybody  knows  the  literary 
calibre  of  "  Delta,"  and  most  people  that  a( 
"  The  English  Opium  Eater."  The  one  is  a 
living  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  the  domes- 
tic affections.  His  exquisite  "  Casa  Wappy," 
the  lament  of  a  father  for  a  lisping  darling — 
is  no  less  pleasing  than  true.  The  other  also 
illustrates  his  career  by  his  compositions.  A 
calm,  sedate,  and  sensible  mind  is  "  Delta's." 
The  best  appearances  at  the  Glasgow  Athe- 
naeum were  decidedly  his  and  Combe's  ;  his 
unpremeditated — Combe's  elaborated .  "  Del- 
ta' spoke  with  so  much  genial  sympathy  for 
the  gc^od  sense  of  his  audience,  that  he  laid 
for  himself,  at  that  single  stroke,  a  lasting  re- 
gard in  the  popular  mind.  A  volume  of  his 
collected  poems,  just  announced,  will  be 
treasured  for  many  a  sparkling  gem  that,  if 
taste  and  justice  are  exercised,  must  inevita- 
bly stud  his  pages.  The  muse  of  the  author 
of  "  Mansie  Waugh"  is  as  staid  and  sober  as 
his  humor  is  broad  and  pungent.  Some  ill- 
natured  critic  lately  accused  him  of  nonsense 
— a  serious  charge  against  a  poet  of  any  rep- 
utation— and  quoted  the  following  lines  in 
proof  of  the  assertion ;  which,  however,  we 
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may  premise,  are,  in  our  estimation,  pretty 
and  pictorial,  besides  being  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
glancing  at  the  glorious  panorama  of  the 
southern  shore  of  our  Forth,  as  seen  from  its 
pure  and  placid  bosom — ^not  now — but  in 
high  summer — or,  better  still,  can  pause  to 
study  it  while  having  a  quiet  pop  at  the  rab- 
bits of  Inchkeith  warren,  or  the  Divers  on  the 
water,  watching  the  lazy  things  emerge : 

''  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies, 

In  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide — 
There  Pcntland's  green  acclivities ; 

There  ocean  with  its  azure  tide ; 
There  Arthur's  Seat ;  and,  gleaming  through 
Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue  ! 

VVhite  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daughters, 
A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen ; 
North  Berwick  Iaw,  with  cone  of  green, 

And  Bass,  amid  the  waters." 

Perhaps  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Moir  edited  a 
work,  or  collection,  in  two  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  he  occupied  with  a  memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Macnish,  of  Glasgow.  There  is 
quite  as  much  of  "  Delta'*  in  this  book  as  of 
Macnish,  and  yet  it  is  without  egotism.  In 
the  exuberance  of  the  writer's  heart,  he  has 
inscribed  on  the  title-page  what  no  impartial 
biographer  would  care  to  do,  viz :  that  the 
life  is  by  a  "  friend" — and  he  has  felt  bound, 
in  the  course  of  executing  his  task  to  authen- 
ticate his  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  as  the 
lawyers  do  with  witnesses — "  Cansa  scientia 
patct ;  and  all  which  is  truth,"  &c.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  revelation  by — what  does 
the  reader  think — the  cholera,  which,  in  its 
former  visitation,  seems  to  have  approximated 
the  stars  of  Moir  and  Macnish.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  quote 
what  then  passed  betwixt  these  medico-phi- 
losophic poets : 

"  With  the  concluding  months  of  this  year," 
says  Delta,  "  and  the  commencement  of  1832,  the 
health  of  Mr.  Macnish  continued  to  improve  ;  his 
body  strengthened,  his  mind  lightened  up,  he  went 
through  his  professional  duties  with  cheerful 
alacrity,  and  his  inherent  love  for  intellectual  ex- 
ertion again  exhibited  itself  in  several  pleasant  as 
well  as  powerful  compositions. 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  January  that  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,  which  had  been  imported  into 
Sunderland,  made  its  progressive  way  from  Ber- 
wick to  Musselburgh,  and  there  seemed  to  take  up 
its  head-quarters — raging  with  pestilential  vio- 
lence, and  prostrating  alike  the  young  and  the  old. 
So  sudden  and  fearful  was  the  mortality,  that  the 
burials  within  three  weeks  exceeded  the  average 
annual  number  of  deaths,  and  this  out  of  a  popu- 
lation approaching  to  9,000.  I  had  formed  no 
preconceived  theory  regarding  the  mode  in  which 


the  disease  was  propgated.  I  knew  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Inaian  practitioners  reckon- 
ed it  simply  epidemic — but  a  week's  narrow  and 
scrupulous  investigation  of  its  mode'of  attack  con- 
vinced me  thoroughly  of  its  purely  coDta^ious 
character.  To  this  belief  I  adhere  as  conficfendy 
as  to  my  own  existence ;  and  until  It  is  univw^ 
sally  acted  upon  (which  I  never  expect  to  see)  by 
the  medical  profession,  Europe  must  from  time  to 
time  be  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  this  terrible 
and  Roul-subduing  pestilence. 

**  From  the  numerous  inquiries  made  at  this 
period  from  all  parts  of  the  united  Kingdom,  re- 
garding the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  new  and 
fearful  scourge  of  our  race,  I  was  induced,  in  my 
capacity  of  Medical  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
HeaUh,  at  Musselburcrh,  to  publish,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  Malignant  Cholera' — of  which,  from 
the  then  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject,  a  second 
edition  was  demanded  by  the  public  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  These  circumsuinces  are  mention- 
ed here  in  reference  to  several  things  shortly  to 
be  alluded  to.  Afler  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  I  was  ^lad  to  find  that  Mr.  Macnish 
strongly  entrenched  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
contagionists ;  and  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
disease  as  it  wandered  apparently  '  at  its  own  dire 
wiir  from  place  to  place,  ne  furnished  me  with  a 
variety  of  facts  and  reasonings  undisputed  and 
conclusive.  In  writing  to  him  at  this  time  I  find 
the  following  passage :  '  The  medical  men  here 
and  at  Edinburgh  are  all  at  loggerheads  about  con- 
tagion and  non-contagion  ;  but  the  success  of  my 
f>amphlet  has  been  a  sore  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
atter  doctrinists.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  its 
merit),  but  it  ought  not  to  have  many,  having  been 
written  within  the  week,  and  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  ofmiserv,  as  I  bui<tled  from  one  death-bed 
to  another,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  before, 
and  trust  will  never  see  again.  The  eve  afler  a 
battle-field  may  be  a  sad  thing ;  but  here  all  ex- 
citement was  absent,  and  death  was  literally  cold 
and  repulsive.  I  am  sure  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  the  pamphlet  never  had  a  sitting 
of  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  by  day  or  by  night.'  " 

Although  it  is  disgressing,  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving  the  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  Glasgow,  by  Macnish  (15th  Feb- 
ruary 1832)  : 

**  Cholera  has  now  fairly  appeared  among  us. 
I  saw  a  case  yesterday,  and  one  the  day  before, 
both  of  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Every 
case  hitherto  has  died.  They  were  probably  not 
seen  till  the  stage  of  collapse  had  come  on  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  removal  to  the  hospital  has 
been  injurious.  The  people  have  a  dreadful  an- 
tipathy to  any  person  beinff  sent  to  the  hospitals  : 
they  stupidly  imagine  that  they  are  murdered 
(burked!)  by  the  doctors;  and  last  night,  when 
they  were  conveying  a  patient  there,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  mob.  It  is  truly  a  dreadful  di^ 
ease.  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  over  visiting' 
any  of  the  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  clamor  of 
my  own  patients,  who  will  not  hear  of  it,  so  great 
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ia  tbeir  tenor  of  infection.  Hitherto  it  baa  been 
confined  to  the  lowreat  c1bbs««,  and  it  will  prob^l/ 
rpmoin  there." 

Delta's  memoir  of  Macnish  ia  valuable  to 
UB  in  another  respect:  De  Quincey,  whom 
we  have  also  now  in  bands,  is  often  mentioa- 
ed  in  it ;  and  if  we  are  adjured,  "  tell  me  not 
what  I  have  been,  but  tell  me  what  I  am," 
we  must  answer  that,  in  this  case,  there  will 
be  found  no  change  in  the  subject.  We  find 
him  then,  as  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of 
literary  projects.  Dr.  Moir  says  (lltfa  May, 
1829) : 

"  Our  new  'Literaiy  Gazette'  atarta  on  Salnr- 
day,  and  I  will  cause  them  to  send  the  numbers  to 

KD.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  contain  an  introduction 
De  Quincey,  and  a  review  of  the  '  Hope,  of 
Immortality,'  by  your  bumble  servant,  and  two  lit- 
tle poems  of  mine  ;  No.  3  wilt  have,'  JUTeof  Gait,' 
■  by  me,  and  review  of  Dugald  Moore's  poems ;  No. 
8. '  Life  of  Wilson,'  by  De  Quincev  jNo.  4,  'Life 
of  Hogg,' by  me  ;  No.  6,*  Life  of  Coleridge,' by  De 
Quincey ;  No,  6, '  On  the  Genius  of  Wordsworth,' 

Bnt  alas  I  not  even  the  medical  skill  of  Dr. 
Moir,  and  all  these  alternationB  of  meum  and 
(uum  with  De  Quincey,  sustained  "  Edinburgh 
Uterary    Gazette"  in   life.     He  shortly  ez- 


"  I  had  promised  lo  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Ed- 
inburgh Literary  Gazette'  to  give  them  some  aid 
at  starting,  understanding  that  De  Quincey  was 
to  be  their  Magnus  Apollo,  when  lo  I  and  behold  ! 
the  eloquent  cnewer  of  opium  takes  siok  in  West- 
moreland ;  and  up  to  tbia  hour  (June  3)  has  done 
little  or  nothing  for  them." 

Akin  to  this  is  Moir's  query  to  Macnish 
(22d  October,  1831);  "Have  you  lately 
heard  of  that  curious  production  of  ^nius, 
De    Quincey  ?     I  suppose   slill  writing  for 

,  at  the  rale  of  a  quarter  of  a  page  per 

day.''  And  eke  the  following,  dovetailed  into 
the  text  of  the  memoir — "  I  (Delta)  remem- 
ber Mr.  Blackwood,  many  years  ago,  telling 
me  of  his  occaatonally  having  received  from 
De  Quincey  long,  elaborate,  and  admirable 
letters — perfect  articles  in  themselves — apol- 
ogi^ng  for  his  not  being  able  at  that  time  to 
write  OD  article." 

The  tavanu  who  now  flourish  in  Edin- 
burgh form  rather  an  extensive  cluster ;  ex. 
Jr.  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell,  8a  William 
ardine.  Professors  Forbes,  Relland,  Smyth, 
Simpson,  Low,  and  Balfour,  Rev.  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, Hugh  Miller,  Charles  M'Laren,  Dr. 
Greville,  David  Milne ;  and,  forming  the 
gemini  of  a  separate  constellation.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Barry  and  Dr.  Samuel  BrowiL 


We  shall  discuss  this  gallery  of  scienljfic 
stars  in  admirable  disorder,  by  beginning 
with  the  last.  Dr.  Martin  Barry  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  are  grouped  together,  be- 
cause they  both  very  narrowly  missed  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  from  umilar  causes;  through 
pretensions  to  marvelloiu  discoveries  never 
yet  verified.  The  cases  are  parallel  in  that 
respect,  but  in  none  other.  Dr.  Martjn 
Barry,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  the  victim  of  University  Tests.  His 
medical  discoveries,  which  had  excited  sur- 
prise, could  not  escape  suspicion ;  and  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  by  impugning  them,  ren- 
dered it  better  for  him  never  to  have  breath- 
ed them.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  who,  besides 
the  professorship,  has  also  been  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  fell  a  prey  to 
professional  antagonism  also.  It  was  not 
very  fur  of  the  Baron  von  Liebig,  or  the 
Baron  Liebig,  to  write  him  down  on  the 
strength  of  one  of  his  pupil's  experiments. 
But  Justus  did  it.  The  Baron  himself  necer 
experiments.  His  faculty  reminds  us  of 
Chatham's  eology  on  the  sagacity  of  Crom- 
well, which,  without  his  having  spies  in 
every  Cabinet  of  Europe,  afforded  him  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  diplomacy.  Liebig  is  not 
like  the  immortal  Bqueers,  who  held  the 
opinion  in  regard  lo  scientific  study,  that 
"  when  he  knows  it,  he  goes  and  does  it ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  botany  is  only  to  be 
studied  by  practically  going  into  the  garden 
and  weeding  the  onions.  .He  leaves  all  that, 
however,  like  Squeers,  to  his  pupils  ;  and  on 
their  hint  he  speaks.  Brown  may  not  have 
resolved  the  unity  of  matter,  or  the  trans- 
mutation of  substances ;  but  with  what  pro- 
priety can  Liebig  maintain  the  impossibility 
of  repeating  his  experiments  ?  Failing  in 
getting  any  man  of  eminence  to  repeat  and 
authenticate  his  delicate  and  elaborate  re- 
searches by  experiment.  Brown  resigned  bis 
pretensions  to  the  chair,  but  not  to  his  dis- 
coveries, which  he  is  understood  still  to 
prosecute  in  his  private  laboratory,  whilst  he 
does  not  omit  to  bestow  his  sparkling  talents, 
and  eloquent,  as  well  as  amusing  powers,  on 
the  literary  coteries  that  welcome  his  pres- 
ence. It  is  understood,  however,  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  will,  in  future,  decline  to  lake 
a  place  upon  the  popular  platform. 

Sir  Joon  Graham  Dalzell  is  favorably 
known  both  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  natural- 
ist. Acute  indisposition  obliges  the  accom- 
plished baronet  to  live  in  comparative  seclu- 
sion, or  at  least  retirement.  He  had  lately 
soothed  his  hours  by  the  production  of  a 
work  in  two  qtiarto  voliuaes,  with  110  plates, 
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mostly  drawn  and  colored  from  living  or  re- 
cent specimens  of  the  "  Rare  and  Remarka- 
ble   Animals    of    Scotland.''      The    Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  for  a  ^w 
years  been  all  but  in  abeyance.      But  an 
attempt  has  been  made  this  winter  to  revive 
it  by  placing  Sir  John  at  its  head ;  and  he 
will  probably  exert  himself  to  do  so ;    at 
least  we  have  the  experience  of  the  stimulus 
which  his  presidency  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
several   years  ago,   imparted   to  a  similar 
body,  now  of  a  very  flourishing  complexion. 
Of  Sir  William  Jardine,  of  Applegarth,  who 
is,  we  believe,  a  denizen  of  Inverleith  Row, 
wo  need  but  say  that  this  dbtinguished  nat- 
uralist has  contributed   as   largely  to  our 
scientific  literature,   chiefly   in   capacity  of 
editor  of  **  Lizars*  Naturalists'  Library,     as 
any  man  of  his  day.     Professors  Forbes  and 
Kelland,  and,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  David 
Milne,  shine  in  the  Royal  Society,  the  frigid 
aristocracy  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  thawed 
by  the  genial  common  sense  and  graphic  dic- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  but  is  formally 
and   formidably  represented  by   the  other 
trio.     Mr.  Forbes  is  a  clever  man  in  spite  of 
his  coldness.     To  see  him  go  through  with 
a  demonstration,  be  it  mathematical,  alge- 
braical, or  a  mere  diagram  of  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  mechanical  forces,  you 
must  believe  that  there  is  something  more 
hearty  in  the  great  expositor  of  the  "  fheory 
of  Glaciers"  than  snow  and  ice.     But  edu- 
cation has  been  at  fault.     The  son  of  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  banker.  Sir  William 
Forbes — the  Bill  Forbes  of  the  jolly  tar  who 
presented  a  five   pound  note  at  the  bank 
counter  as  "  a  tickler,"  and  intimated  that 
he  would  take  it  up  in  trifles,  as  he  did  not 
like  to  affront  him  before  the  lads — has  been 
reared  in  isolation  and  upon  a  pinnacle.     He 
labors  under  a  deficiency  of  social  sympa- 
thies.    Yet  he  is  communicative,  and  covets 
fame.    Why  else  should  he  publish  or  ex- 

Eound  ?  The  Rev.  Philip  Kelland  and  Mr. 
^Hvid  Milne  are  precisely  of  the  same  school. 
Mr.  Kelland  being  an  Englbh,  and,  we  fancy, 
a  High  Church  divine,  might  wear  this  ex- 
terior with  less  challenge  than  the  others. 
But,  in  truth,  he  is  the  most  demonstrative 
of  the  three.  Mathematical  studies  are  lit- 
tle calculated  to  warm  the  human  breast. 
Mr.  Kelland  has,  however,  a  charm  in  his 
manner,  which  atones  for  the  abstraction 
into  which  his  peculiar  position  doubtless 
casts  him.  Mr.  Milne,  a  practising  counsel, 
commenced  his  scientific  career  as  a  prize 
essayist  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which,  as  a  coimtry  gentleman, 


he  is  now  a  leader.  His  essays  were  geo- 
logical, and  to  that  science  be  has  chiefly 
devoted  his  attention  ;  although  he  has  also 
published  investigations  on  the  Poor-laws, 
Potato  disease,  and  other  questions  of  sodaL 
economy. 

Professor  Low,  in  like  manner,  is  identi- 
fied as  an  author  with  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society.  I£s  works  are  well 
known.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  them 
are  habitually  cast  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  framed  to  demonstrate  rather  than  in- 
struct. The  best  and  most  popular  of  them 
is  his  work  on  "Domestic  Animals."  Bat 
the  influence  of  his  writings  on  improving 
the  management  of  land  has  been  incalula- 
ble. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  author  of  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  but  better  known 
by  his  "History  of  British  Animals/'  has 
rendered  himself  formidable  by  the  freedom 
with  which  he  wields  the  scourge  against 
"pretence."  The  worthy  divine  was  foi^ 
merly  minister  of  Flisk,  in  Fifeshire,  and 
holds  at  present  a  professorship  in  the  new 
College  of  the  Free  Church  m  Edinburgh. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Natural  History  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  draw  a  distinction,  which 
marked  him  out  as  a  devotee  of  original  ob- 
servation : 

'*  If,"'  said  he,  **  anatomy  and  physiology  be  re* 
gardeci  as  the  basis  of  zoological  science,  Ihe  his- 
tory of  species  will  include  a  description  of  their 
structure  and  functions  along  with  their  external 
characters.  If  anatomy  and  physiology  be  dis- 
carded as  foroijrn  to  the  subject,  and  the  profesfied 
n  ituralist  acknowledge,  without  a  blush,  his  ig- 
iiorancc  or  his  contempt  of  both,  then  the  history 
of  species  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  de- 
tails of  external  appearance." 

Such  different  conditions   he  Msserted  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  study  of  the  science  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  divided  it  into  two 
great  eras.     Passing  every  panegyric  on  the 
golden  age  of  Ray,  Willoughby,  Lester,  and 
Sibbald,  as  the  physiological  era,  he  conse- 
quently upholds  their  natural  method,  and 
denounces  the  artificial  method  of  Linnaeus  ;. 
according  all  praise,  however,  to  the  Swedish 
Aristotle  individually,  and  only  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  his  "blind  admirers."     In 
the  compilation  of  this  work  the  Rev.  Doc- 
tor showed  so  lively  an  acquaintance  with 
the  truths  of  natural  history  and  the  facts  of 
literature,  that  it  stands  without  exception 
the  best  text-book  of  zoology  yet  produced. 
Disdaining  to  quote  such  authorities  as  the 
compilation   of   Qmelin,   which    frequently 
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supplies  the  place  of  the  12tli  edition  of 
Idnnseus,  and  thus  occasions  the  absurdity 
of  quoting  his  authority  for  the  names  of 
species  established  subsequent  to  his  decease, 
the  Doctor  went  back  in  every  instance  to 
the  best  and  most  perfect  edition  of  the  va- 
rious writers  on  natural  science ;  and  thus 
succeeded  in  giving  things  their  proper 
names,  discoveries  their  exact  positions,  and 
disentangling  much  of  the  confusion  of 
zoological  writings. 

Decidedly  the  greatest  of  our  scientific 
writers  or  discoverers  is  Simpson,  the  author 
of  the  original  treatise  on  chloroform. 
Strange  to  say,  the  popularity  and  singular 
efficacy  of  this  extraordinary  pain-subduing 
agent  has  not  exempted  it  or  its  author  from 
the  ordinary  modicum  of  envy  and  obloquy 
attendant  on  a  scientific  triumph.  Simpson 
has  indeed  had  less  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
outer  world  to  combat  than  of  those  who 
should  know  better — the  members  of  his 
own  profession.  But  he  is  more  than  a 
match  for  them  at  the  literary  small  sword  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  "  seek  the  battle,"  he  in- 
variably observes  the  counterpart  of  Mac- 
pherson's  couplet,  by  not  "  shunning  it  when 
it  comes."  His  prowess  as  a  controversial- 
ist is  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
any  theory  or  practice,  however  bold  the 
innovation ;  and  woe  to  the  dull  ass  that 
brays  in  arrear  of  Simpson's  march  of  im- 
provement, and  "  will  "bot  mend  his  pace  for 
beating."  No  sooner  was  his  anaesthetic 
system  impugned,  than  Professor  Simpson 
threw  himself  tooth  and  nail  into  the  con- 
flict ;  and  his  adversaries,  after  experiencing 
about  as  severe  punishment  as  men  could 
stand  up  and  receive,  are  now  beginning  to 
understand  their  position,  lie  appealed  at 
once  to  the  most  venerable  authorities — Di- 
oscorides,  Pliny,  Apuleius,  Theoderic,  Pare, 
and  others,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  advancing  any  new  thing,  as  some  of 
these  authorities  had  long  ago  described, 
and  some  of  them  apparently  practii^d,  the 
induction  of  ana^stliesla  previous  to  opera- 
tions, both  by  giving  their  patients  narcotic 
substances  to  swallow  and  narcotic  vapors 
to  inhale.  The  merit  of  its  application  in 
his  own  particular  walk  of  practice  was, 
however,  all  his  own;  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  was  adopted  having  occurred  in 
Edinburgii  on  19th  January,  1647.  For 
this  innovation  Simpson  has  had  incredible 
assaults  to  sustain  and  repel.  Ether-inha- 
lation was  the  mode  employed;  and  the 
case  answered  all  his  anticipations.  Tlie  in- 
halation of  ether  procured  for  the  patient  a 


more  or  less  perfect  immunity  from  con- 
scious pain  and  suffering,  whilst  it  did  not 
diminish  the  strength  and  regularity  of  the 
muscular  contractions.  He  had  not  before 
this  time,  nor  for  a  month  afterwards,  dared 
however,  to  keep  a  patient  in  the  anaesthetic 
state  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  It  was 
during  the  experience  of  the  next  three 
weeks  he  discovered  that  anaesthetic  action 
could  safely  be  kept  up  for  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  hours.  Subsequent  cases  to  the 
first  anaesthetic  case  of  Dr.  Simpson,  were 
shortly  reported  at  London,  Bristol,  and 
Dublin.  In  about  a  week,  however,  after 
the  first  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  the 
practice  had  been  tried  in  France.  It  was 
later  adopted  in  Germany  ;  and  even  Amer- 
ic4i,  the  country  whence  the  first  knowledge 
of  anaesthetic  effects  in  surgery  emanated, 
did  not  employ  ether  in  obstetric  practice 
until  after  its  use  in  Europe.  The  ether  re- 
quired to  be  exhibited  in  large  quantities  to 
keep  up  its  action,  and  in  November,  1847, 
an  impulse  was  given  to  the  practice  of  an- 
aesthesia in  this  class  of  cases  by  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphuric  ether.  The  bulk  of  ether  required, 
its  mconvenience  for  carriage,  and  the  size 
of  apparatus  believed  necessary  for  its  effec- 
tual exhibition,  had  prepared  the  practitioner 
heartily  to  discard  it ;  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  discovery  of  Simpson,  portable 
in  a  case  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cigar 
case,  and  capable  of  being  effectually  ap- 
plied by  a  few  drops  inhaled  from  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  !  This  most  wonderful  of  the 
achievements  of  modem  science  was  met 
with  the  most  dreadful  denunciations — 
"cerebral  effusions,"  "convulsions,"  "hy- 
drocephalus," "  idiotcy,"  were  the  mildest  of 
the  imputations  and  predictions  hurled 
against  the  effects  of  chloroform,  and  imag- 
ined to  be  hatching  for  the  infant  generation. 
Simpson  has  answered  them  all  by  a  fearless 
investigation  of  the  results  to  the  mothers 
and  to  the  children.  And  although  it  may 
be  deemed  a  delicate  subject  into  which  to 
be  led,  even  by  scientific  philanthropy,  these 
i*esults  are  so  important  to  society  that  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  he  has — in  a  ''  Re- 
port on  the  Early  History  and  Progress  of 
his  Great  Discovery" — the  motto  of  which, 
from  "  Measure  for  Measure," 

"  I  do  think  you  might  Fpare  her. 
And  ncitlicr  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy," 

is  alleged  to  have  been  contributed  by  an 
English  lady — proved  that  there  has  been 
foiud  a  means  of  mitigating  indescribable 
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human  ngonj,  removing  those  anxieties 
which  the  dread  anticipation  of  these  suffer- 
ings have  occasioned,  and  thus  in  many  re- 
spects benefiting  the  patients,  besides  pro- 
ducing a  great  saving  of  human  life,  in  re- 
spect of  the  increased  number  of  children 
born  alive.  Professor  Simpson  adverts  to  the 
opposition  encountered  by  the  greatest  mod- 
ern improvements  in  practical  surgery  and 
medicine — such  as  the  ligature  of  arteries, 
the  discovery  of  vaccmation,  and  the  first 
employment  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  chin- 
chane  bark,  &c.  The  London  physicians,  be 
states,  have  on  several  occasions  specially 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  determined 
and  prejudicial  opposition  to  all  innovations 
in  practice  not  originating  among  themselves. 
When  Robert  Talbor,  of  Essex,  removed  to 
London  in  the  17 th  century,  and  employed 
chinchane  bark  in  the  cure  of  the  common 
affues  of  the  metropolis,  "  he  found,"  says 
Simpson,  ''  that  as  he  gained  the  favor  of  the 
world,  he  lost  that  of  the  physicians  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  apparentl}'^  their  persecution  of  him 
was  such,  that  the  king  was  at  last  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  in  the 'year  1678  King 
Charles  IL  sent  a  royal  mandate  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  commanding  the  pre- 
sident, Dr.  Micklethwait,  *'and  the  rest  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  not  to  give  Talbor 
molestation  or  disturbance  in  his  practice.'' 
Sydenham,  Harvey,  and  other  illustrious 
names,  are  mentioned  among  the  obstruc- 
tives on  this  occasion.  In  a  previous  in- 
stance, the  president  had  actually  sent 
Groenvelt,  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of 
cantharides,  to  Newgate,  for  using  his  rem- 
edy. In  like  manner,  a  member  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  in  1805,  urged 
the  propriety  of  putting  down  **  the  beastly 
new  disease  "  of  cow-pox ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette  " 
suggested,  whether  the  practice  of  relieving 
women  by  anaesthetics  should  not  *'  be  con- 
sidered criminal  according  to  law  !"  Dr. 
Simpson  has  thus  had  to  combat  objections, 
religious  and  moral  as  well  as  medical,  to 
his  practice.  Some  parts  of  the  controversy, 
had  we  not  the  pile  of  printed  pamphlets 
before  us,  might  be  even  thought  preposter- 
ous. He  has  had  to  show  cause  against  an 
alleged  attempt  to  disturb  the  permanence  of 
the  primeval  curse !  He  maintains  that  the 
disputed  word  "  sorrow,"  Eizeb,  (in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,)  does  not  in 
the  original  Hebrew  really  signify  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain  ;  and  he  has  had  to  answer,  in 
detail,  the  plea  of  allowing  "  nature  "  to 
conduct  the  case.     Amongst  his  antagonistSy 


one  has  challenged  the  Professor  to  single 
combat.  This  unhappy  man  is  a  Dr.  Col- 
lins, of  Dublin ;  who,  "  like  that  greaX 
goose,  Cato,"  as  Tom  Hood  has  it,  has  foUen 
on  his  own  sword.  He  has  ventured  to  op- 
pose Simpon  upon  data,  which  turn  out  to 
be  in  reality  the  data  of  Dr.  Collins  himself 
— namely,  some  16,000  cases  in  the  Dublin 
Maternity  Hospital ;  only,  Simpson  shows  as 
clear  as  day,  that  all  this  experience  has  not 
enabled  the  worthy  Doctor  to  draw  a  single 
accurate  deduction ! .  Collins,  in  fact,  is  con- 
victed of  the  most  enormous  Irish  bull  on 
record;  and  Simpson's  drollery  in  proviiiff 
the  untenable  absurdity  of  his  opponents 
position,  is  about  as  amusing  a  thing  as  could 
be  perused.  Dr.  Collins  complins,  that  by 
not  stating  hb  practice  to  be  **  the  most 
successful  on  record,''  Simpson  has  done 
him  wrong ;  and  adds,  "  I  believe  you  would 
not  intentionally  pluck  the  laurel  off  my 
brow**  But  the  Professor  has  not  only  the 
cruelty  deliberately  to  substantiate  that  there 
is  no  laurel  to  pluck,  but  that  a  much  more 
successful  practice  being  on  record.  Dr. 
Collins  must  surrender  the  laurel.  Oh, 
horror  I  to  the  female  practitioners ;  or,  as 
Simpson  has  it,  "  real  petticoated  mid  wives" 
of  the  London  Maternity  Hospital. 

*•  You  accuse  me,"  says  Simpson,  "  of  the 
atrocious  crime  of  youth.  Every  day  I  get  older, 
and  every  day  I  feel  more  and  more  the  vaal 
amount  of  work  that  yet  remains  to  be  done  by 
us  all ;  and  I  would  fain  excite  you,  if  I  could, 
to  expend  more  of  your  abilities  and  talents  upon 
the  real  advancement  of  Uiat  branch  of  medicine 
which  you  and  I  practise.  Further,  you  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  seeing  an  enormous  number  of 
cases  is  the  means  by  which  this  advancement  is 
to  be  accomplished,  and  that  my  want  of  experi-* 
ence  (as  you  choose  to  term  it)  is  enough  to  pre- 
vent me  aiding  in  this  good  work.  But  f  beg  yoQ 
again  to  remember  that  it  is  not  a  noere  mass  of 
cases  seen  that  has  ameliorated  or  will  ameliorate 
the  state  of  midwifery.  In  your  hospital  upwards 
of  150,000  women  have  been  delivered,  under  the 
charge  of  different  masters.  If  we  except,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  Auld  and  Clarke,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect  that  any  one  of  your  other 
pliysicians,  when  acting  as  masters,  has  added 
a  einijle  new  fact  to  obstetric  science,  or  pro- 
pounded a  single  new  principle  in  obstetric  prac- 
tice." 

Along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller  and  Professor  Balfour  united 
in  contributing,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  to 
a  volume  projected  by  Mr.  James  Crawford, 
junior,  W.  S.,  and  entitled  "The  Bas!» 
Rock."  There  were  other  contributors  to 
this  volume — the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Crie,  who 
possesses  no  little  of  the  style  and  spirit  of 
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hia  venerated  relative,  the  biographer    of 
Knox ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  an 
industrious  rather  than  illustrious   compiler 
of  biographies.      As  we  have  no  anxiety, 
however,  at  least  in  the  present  article,  to 
review  the  book,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
Mr.    Hugh    Miller  and   Dr.   John    Hutton 
Balfour.      The    former  is  a    popular  and 
graphic  party  writer,  who  has   struck  out 
his  path  from  the  bottom  of  a  quarry  to  the 
top  of  a  tower,  through  a  mass  of  red  sand- 
stone ;  his  "  Walks,"  his  "  Cromarty,"  and, 
finally,  his  **  First  Impressions  of  England," 
sufficiently  explain  what  we  mean.    The  geo- 
logical regions  before  noticed,  which  he  has 
invested  with  a  charm,   through   the  mere 
felicity  of  language,  are  now  assigned  pecu- 
liarly as  his  province  ;  and  no  one  need  dis- 
pute the  sway  he  has  established  over  his 
empire.     In  combination  with  a  peculiar  line 
of  reading,  both  in  poetry  and  romance,  and 
a  partiality  for  the  older  writers  of  the  last 
half  century,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  supplies  an 
amusing  occasional  chapter,  of  the  character 
of  a  melange,  to  our  present  stock  of  publi- 
cations.    He  lives  in  comparative  seclusion, 
and  does  not  mingle  much  in  society;  and, 
from  the  details  of  chance  conversations  in 
railway   and  stage   coaches,  frequently  re- 
peated  for  the   benefit   of  his  readers,  we 
should  judge  that  he  had  much  yet  to  ac- 
quire from  social  intercourse.     He  is  editor 
of  the  Witness  ;  but  most  of  the  successful 
papers  from  his  pen  have  evidently  rather 
been  designed  for  separate  pubUcation  than 
for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.     Professor 
Balfour,  again,  seems  to  observe  the  maxim 
very  strictly,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.     His 
rencontre  with  the  Duke  of  AthoU  in  Glen 
Tilt  has  brought  up  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  popular  movement  of  "  the  right 
of  way,"  with  which  we  believe,  however, 
he  has  little  to  do:  and,  indeed,  the  Pro- 
fessor's labors  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to   botanical  science,  in  which  he  is  fortu- 
nately an  enthusiast.    His  **  School  Botany," 
which  the  Messrs.  Grifiin,  of  Glasgow,  arc 
about  to  produce,  will  be  the  most  practical 
work  of  instruction  that  has  yet  appeared. 
We  had  almost  forgot  that  the  Professor  is 
one  thing  more  than  a  botanist.     He   is   a 
philanthropist;   and  his  philanthropy  is  di- 
rected in  a  diagonal  line  betwixt  religion  and 
education.   The  "  ragged  schools,"  and  other 
schemes  of  social  elevation,  have  had  the 
free  gift  of  the  learned  Professor's  exertions ; 
but   he  usually  takes  along  with   him   Dr. 
Greville,  Captain  Grove,  and  other  members 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond's  ^Episcopal) 


congregation,  of  which  all  these  benevolent 
gentlemen  are  office-bearers.  Dr.  Grenlle 
we  ought  to  mention  as  the  most  accom- 
plished cryptogamic  botanist  of  the  age,  as 
well  in  the  description  as  in  the  delineation 
of  plants  and  species,  and  favorably  known 
as  a  translator  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
German  scientific  treatises. 

We  must  now  approach    "the  mob   of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease" — although 
there  are  some  to  be  dis[fosed  of  previously, 
who   scarcely   merit   that   title.      There  is 
Principal  Lee,  who,  perhaps,  could  not  do 
anything   **  with  ease,"  because  the  Princi- 
pal is  rather  painstaking  in  his  compositions. 
His  inaugural  addresses  at  the   University 
are  decidedly  relished  by  the  students,  and 
annually  attract  a  tolerable  attendance.    The 
Principal  is  more  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge  than   for  his   production  of    books. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Ining,  late  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
bibliopolist  in  the  Modem  Athens.     Yet  the 
stream  of  his  discourses  by  no  means  runs 
deep— a  quotation  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
classics,  and  a  commendation  of  the  style  of 
Robertson  as  an  historian,  with  a  few  com- 
mon-places respecting  the  good  behavior  of 
youth,   and   the   enumeration   of  the  well- 
thumbed  principles,  that  "  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ;"  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  addresses  of 
Principal  Lee.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Hetherington 
is  a  genuine  literary  man,  who  has  seen  the 
life   of  a  divinity  student  in  all  its  phases, 
from  tutor  and  teacher  to  professor.     His 
Church  History  is  an  able  production,  and 
shows  that  he  is  capable  of  great  things. 
The   Rev.  Dr.  William  Lindsay  Alexander, 
as  a  reviewer  and  pamphleteer,  stands  de- 
servedly  high    in   public   estimation.      His 
sermons  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
of  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  are  amongst  the 
best  obituary  discourses  we  have  ever  read. 
Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  an  author  of  great 
ability,   universality,   and  research,    merits 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  and  were  not 
his  edition  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,"    and   his    "Lives  of    Simon   Lord 
Lovat,"  and  "Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden," 
already  familiar  to   our  readers,  we  would 
assuredly  pause  emphatically  od  the  merits 
of  John  Hill  Burton.     As  a  law  author,  he 
is  known  favorably  and  even  popularly ;  and 
his  labors  in  compiling  the  legal  portion  of 
that  business  annual,  **  Oliver  and   Boyd's 
Edinburgh    Almanac,"    are   highly   appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  and  have  confirmed  the 
reputation  of  the  work.     Messrs.  Pariker 
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Lawson  and  Daniel  Wilson  might  be  added 
to  this  category. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  M^lness  we  no- 
ticed a  flourish  of  trumpets,  apropos  of  St. 
Bernard's  Crescent  and  its  origin.  It  stated 
that  the  avenue  of  elms,  which  Wilkie  had 
rendered  illustrious  by  admiring,  and  Bae- 
burn  by  encasing  in  a  palisade  of  stone 
columns,  had  renewed  its  glory  by  having 
become  the  abode  of  literary  genius— no  less 
illustrious  a  personage  than  Mr.  Leitch 
Ritchie,  author  of  •*  Schinderhannes,  the 
Robber  of  the  Rhine,"  having  dignified  it 
with  his  local  habitation  and  his  name; 
whilst  Miss  Rigby,  whose  particular  literary 
distinctions  we  lamentably  forget  at  this 
moment,  and  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  translator 
of  **  Wallenstein,"  conspired,  along  with  the 
aforesaid  author  of  tlie  **  Magician,  to  form 
a  literary  coruscation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Water  of  Leith.  Tiiere  is  somehow  a  literary 
Will  o*  the  Wisp  atmosphere  about  the 
morass  of  St.  Bernard's  Crescent.  Many 
others  of  the  minor  literati  live  about  the 
spot— in  Carlton  street,  Danube  street,  and 
Ann  street,  and  may  be  seen  imbibing  inspi- 
ration at  the  Temple  of  Health,  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  by  daylight  any  of  these  holi- 
day mornings,  along  with  the  cream  of  the 
morning  papers.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
"  the  party  '  we  have  just  mentioned,  that 
it  is  led  off  by  a  lord.  Yet  we  naust  own 
that  the  facility  of  the  honorable  author  of 
"  Leaves  from  a  Journal,"  and  "  Gleams  of 
Thought,"  is  more  fatal  than  that  of  octo- 
syllabic verse  with  which  every  one  is  fami- 
liar. Lord  Robertson  is  no  longer  "a 
double-barrelled  gun — one  barrel  charged 
with  law  and  another  charged  with  fun — " 
for  one  of  his  barrels  is  now  charged  with 
matter  far  more  explosive.  How  his  lord- 
ship, with  Judge  Blackmore's  "  Farewell  td 
the  Muse  "  before  his  eyes,  has  adventured 
up  the  rugged  steep  of  Parnassus,  is  more 
than  we  can  tell.  His  lordship  is  a  poet  of 
"  larger  growth,"  and  has  essayed  a  sort  of 
agricultural  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non:—' 


(C 


Myself  1  dire  not  call  a  poet  sown 
By  Nature's  hand;  or  if  there  be  a  germ 
Of  poetry  within  my  soul,  'twas  cast 
On  stony  ground,  or  wisely  choked  by  weeds, 
And  withered  as  it  vainly  struggled  forth. 
In  other  culture  early  youth  was  passed, 
And  thoughts,  amid  the  whirl  of  busy  life, 
Unfitted  for  its  growth,  my  mind  engross VI ; 
And  thus  the  soil  neglected  lay.     But  if, 
Since  years  have  scattered  silver  o'er  my  head, 
The  dews  have  fallen,  and  by  reflection's  showers 
The  seed  has  spmog  to  life,  'tis  by  the  warmth 
Of  Boutheni  siin  theletf  has  budded  forth." 


I  In  the  train  of  the  senator  follow  other 
members  of  the  College  of  Justice — Pro- 
fessor Ayton,  with  his  "  Lays  of  the  Cava- 
liers," and  Theodore  Martin,  or,  as  he  is 
better  known,  Bon  Gualtier,  another  ballad- 
ist,  who  give  a  fruitful  promise  of  the  tribe. 
Bon  Gualtier's  ballads  are  far  more  of  the 
troubadour  cast  than  those  of  his  brother 
bard,  who  nevertheless  is  alleged  to  have 
borrowed  from  him  "  The  Great  Glenmutch- 
kin,"  a  story  of  the  Railway  Mania,  which, 
in  its  day,  was  a  lucky  hit ;  but  the  author 
has  not  yet  gone  and  done  the  like  again. 
Ay  ton's  ballads  are  eminently  descriptive  of 
the  passing  events  and  sensations  of  a  point 
of  history,  wound  up  with  a  piece  of  moral- 
izing, generally  of  a  transcendental  character, 
and,  like  a  rocket  or  a  comet,  leaving  the 
trail  of  poetic  light  mostly  in  the  toil,  or 
(technically)  "the  tag"  of  the  piece.  Not 
so  Martin ;  his  ballads  are  of  a  uniform 
equability  throughout,  and  betray  the  hand 
of  an  adept  in  the  joyous  science ;  although 
destroyed  by  a  levity  which  might  do  for 
Punch,  and  which,  from  other  eflbrts  of  the 
author's  extant,  we  are  persuaded  has  less 
afi^nity  to  his  true  poetic  vein  than  Ayton's 
pathos  has  to  his  style. 

This  cliiss  of  wiiters  most  fitly  ushers  in 
the  ladies,  and  we  are  glad  to  place  them 
under  the  escort  of  the  cavaliers.      Mrs. 
Johnstone,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stoddart, 
Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  and  Miss  Frances 
Brown,  represent  the  Edinburgh  galaxy  of 
(emale  talent  at  this  moment.     Not  but  there 
are  others  who  might  be  named,   though 
some,  we  suspect,  had  rather  not ;  and  in- 
deed their  writing  anonymously  is  sufficient 
cause  for  not  directing  the  eyes  of  inquirers 
their  way.     The  fame  of  Mrs.  Johnstone  is 
long  and  well  established.     No  female  author 
of  the  present  day  has  earned  a  high  literary 
reputation  so  well,  yet  borne  it  so  unobtru* 
sively.     At  present  she  is  not  resident  in 
Edinburgh.     Mrs.  Crowe  aspires  to  be  the 
leader  of  literary  coteries  ;  and  unquestion- 
ably succeeds.     The  habitues  of  the  Queen 
Street  Hall  attend  her ;  she  has  all  the  lions 
of  the  den  growling  round  her  in  their  varied 
and  interesting  styles.     But  the  authoress  of 
"  Susan  llopley,"  "  Lilly  Dawson,"  and,  last 
not  least,  "  The  Nightside  of  Nature,"  queens 
it  admirably  over  the  zoological  group.     Sir 
Walter  Scott,  we  think  it  is,  who  avers  that 
all  the  good  ghost  stories  are  unfounded,  and 
the  stupid  ones  only  genuine.     So  far,  then^ 
Mrs.  Crowe's  chance  of  teaching  that  "  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  iq  our  philosophy,"  was  but 
a  poor  one.    She  has,  howeyer,  contriTed  to 
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tell  all  the  good  ghost  stories  she  could,  and 
to  sink  the  stupid  ones ;  so  that  she  has  left 
truth  completely  at  the  bottom  of  the  well 
No  matter — ffhost  stories  are  all  the  better 
for  being  a  little  incredible ;  and  Mrs.  Crowe 
would  have  but  spoiled  her  book  by  improving 
their  veracity.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Stoddart,  the  lady 
of  the  W.  S.,  has  a  literary  reputation  on  the 
strength  of  a  translation — "  tlie  Life  of  Albert 
Durer  " — an  artist's  love  tale,  and  a  fiction 
of  more  power  than  purpose.  As  for  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair,  we  really  think  this  lady 
a  most  sensible,  sedate,  and  sober  genius. 
No  one  else  could  contrive  to  throw  so  much 
brilliant  commonplace  into  a  conversation,  or 
to  exhibit  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  life 
in  Edinburgh  in  a  more  faithful  form.  The 
"serious  world,"  to  which  she  professes 
more  especially  to  belong,  is  most  unmerci- 
fully shown  up  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but 
chiefly,  unconsciously,  in  the  original  remarks 
and  observations  that  stud  the  pages  of 
"  Modern  Accomplishments,''  "  Modem  So- 
ciety," "  The  Journey  of  Life,"  ckc,  &c.  Of 
all  her  productions  we  hke  the  descriptive 
ones  the  best,  as  "  Hill  and  Valley,"  "  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,"  ''Shetland  and  the 
Shetlanders ;"  and  although  we  know  not 
what  Miss  Sinclair  had  to  do  with  the  **  Lives 
of  the  CaDsars,"  we  believe  that  a  high  rank 
in  the  order  of  merit  must  be  assigned,  with 
all  her  faults  and  absiu*dities,  to  a  lady  who 
has  written  so  well,  and  published  so  much. 
Miss  Frances  Brown  lias  not  resided  long  in 
Edinburgh.  Her  story,  from  its  peculianty, 
is  best  told  in  her  own  words : 

*'  I  was  bom,"  she  says,  *'  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  at  Stranorlar,  a  small  village  in  the 
Goimty  of  Donegal.  My  father  was  Uien,  and 
•till  continues  to  be,  the  postmaster  of  the  village. 
I  was  the  seventh  child  in  a  family  of  twelve ; 
and  my  infancy  was,  I  believe,  as  promipinor  as 
that  of  moat  people.  But  at  the  tfge  of  eighteen 
months,  not  having  received  the  benefit  of  Jenner^s 
discovery,  I  had  Sie  misfortune  to  lose  my  sight 
by  the  small-poz,  which  was  then  prevalent  in  our 
neighborhood.  This,  however,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, and  indeed  recollect  very  little  of  my  infant 
years.  I  never  received  any  regular  education, 
but  very  early  felt  the  want  of  it ;  and  the  first 
time  1  remember  to  have  experienced  this  feeling 
strongly,  was  about  the  beginning  of  my  seventh 
year,  when  I  heard  our  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  preach  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  occasion  alludea  to,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  many  words  in  the  sermon, 
which,  though  in  common  use,  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand ;  and  from  that  time  adopted  a  plan  for 
acquiring  information  on  this  subject.  When  a 
word  unintelligible  to  me  happened  to  reach  my 
ear,  I  was  careful  to  ask  its  meaning  from  any 


person  whom  I  thought  likely  to  inform  me — a 
nabit  which  was  probably  troublesome  enough  to 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  my  childhood : 
but  by  this  method  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  words ;  and  when  further  advanced  in 
life,  enlarged  it  still  more  by  listening  attentively 
to  my  young  brothers  and  sisters  readinsr  over  the 
tasks  required  at  the  village  school.  They  were 
generally  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain 
portion  of  the  dictionary  and  English  grammar 
each  day;  and  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud, 
frequently  for  that  purpose,  as  my  memory  was 
better  than  theirs,  (perhaps  rendered  so  by  neces- 
sity,) I  learned  the  task  much  sooner  than  they, 
and  frequently  heard  tiiem  repeat  it.  •  .  JVfy 
first  acquaintance  with  books  was  necessarily 
formed  amongst  tliose  which  are  most  common  in 
country  villages.  'Susan  Gray,'  *Thc  Negro 
Servant,' '  The  Gentle  Shepherd,*  *  Mungo  I'iirk's 
Travels,*  and,  of  course,  •  Robinson  Crusoe,*  were 
among  the  first  of  my  literary  friends ;  for  I  often 
heard  tliem  read  by  my  relatives,  and  remember 
to  have  taken  a  strange  delight  in  them,  when  I 
am  sure  they  were  not  half  understood.  Books 
have  been  always  scarce  in  our  remote  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  much  more  so  in  my  childhood ; 
but  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  then  com- 
menced grew  with  my  growth  ;  and  as  I  had  no 
books  of  my  own  in  those  days,  my  only  resource 
was  borrowing  from  the  acquaintances  I  had — to 
some  of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of  the  kind  that 
will  never  be  form>tten. 

"  In  this  way  i  obtained  the  reading  of  many 
valuable  works,  though  generally  old  ones  ;  but 
it  was  a  great  day  for  me  when  the  first  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was 
'  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  and  was  lent  me  by 
a  friend  whose  family  were  rather  bttter  provided 
with  books  than  most  in  our  neighborhood. 

"  My  delieht  in  the  work  was  very  treat,  even 
then ;  and  i  amtrived,  by  means  of  borrowing, 
to  get  acquainted  in  a  very  short  time  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  books  of  its  illustrious  author; 
for  works  of  fiction,  about  this  time,  occupied  all 
my  thoughts.  I  had  a  curious  mode  of  impressing 
on  my  memory  what  had  been  read,  namely,  lying 
awake  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  repeating  it 
all  over  to  myself.  To  that  habit  I  probably  owe 
the  extreme  tenacity  of  memory  I  now  puiFsess. 
But,  like  all  other  good  things,  it  had  its  attendant 
evil,  for  I  have  often  thought  it  curious  that, 
whilst  I  never  forgot  any  scrap  of  knowledge  col- 
lected, however  small,  yet  the  common  events  of 
daily  life  slip  from  my  memory  so  quickly  that  I 
can  scarcely  find  anything  again  which  1  have 
once  laid  aside.  But  this  misfortune  has  been 
useful  to  me  in  teaching  me  habits  of  order." 

Commencinf  with  "  Baines*  History  of  the 
French  Wars,*  advancing  through  "  Hume's 
History  of  England,"  and  the  "  Universal 
History,"  Miss  Brown  dates  her  historical 
mformation  from  her  thirteenth  year.  This 
was  succeeded  by  geography,  in  regard  to 
which  she  says : 

"  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  relative  situations  of  distant  places,  I  eorae- 
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times  requested  a  friend  wbo  could  trace  maps,  to 
place  my  fingers  upon  some  well-known  spot,  the 
situation  of  which  I  had  exactly  ascertained,  and 
then  conduct  the  finger  of  the  other  band  from 
the  points  thus  marked  to  any  place  on  the  map 
whose  position  I  wished  to  know,  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  the  places  through  which  my 
fingers  passed.  By  this  plan,  having  previously 
known  how  the  cardinal  points  were  placed,  I  was 
enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea,  not  only 
of  the  boundaries  and  magnitude  of  various  coun- 
tries, but  also  of  the  course  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tain chains.*' 

Poetry,  and  attempts  at  original  composi- 
tions— imitations  of  everything  she  knew — 
from  the  Psalms  to  Gray's  Elegy,  followed, 
until  she  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
lUad,  through  the  medium  of  Pope.  The 
perusal  of  this  work  induced  her  to  bum  her 
first  MSS. ;  and  Childe  Harold,  when  she 
afterwards  met  with  it,  induced  her  to  resolve 
against  making  verses  for  the  future.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  she  wrote  the  little 
story  of  La  Perouse,  contained  in  her  first 
published  volume ;  and  from  contributing  to 
the  Irish  Penny  Journal,  aspired  to  the  JLon- 
don  Athenaum.  Her  published  volumes  are 
'*  The  Star  of  Alteghei,"  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  Moxon,  in  1844,  and  "Lyrics  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems,"  in  Edinburgh,  in  1847, 
by  Sutherland  and  Knox.  The  latter  collec- 
tion is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  former. 
Miss  Brown  ia  a  psychological  phenomenon ; 
and  the  remarkable  perseverance  and  inge- 
nuity by  which  she  has  triumphed  over  one 
of  the  most  severe  privations  of  life,  require 
to  be  known  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
strange  feeling  that  pervades  her  poems. 

The  summary  of  Edinburgh  Literary  So- 
ciety around  this  Christmas  Log  cannot  bet- 
ter be  summed  up  than  by  a  phalanx  of  poets ; 
in  whom  our  ranks  are  at  this  time  preemi- 
nently rich.  Amongst  them  we  have  James 
Ballantyne,  the  fine  doric  author  of  "  The 
Gaberiunzie's  Wallet "  and  "The  Miller  of 
Deanhaugh,"  and  all  the  songs  and  senti- 


ments that  appertain  to  these  ^nuine  na- 
tional volumes ;  albeit,  the  name  of  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne is  more  likely  to  descend  to  posterity 
in  conuection  with  another  order  of  art,  since 
he  is  the  principal  decorator  in  stained  glass 
of  the  magnificent  Houses  of  Parliament  now 
in  progress  of  erection  at  Westminster.  Both 
the  "Wallet"  and  the  "Miller"  contmn 
healthy  scraps  of  poetry,  with  many  of 
which  the  public  is  otherwise  familiar,  in 
"  Whistle  Bmkie  "  and  "  Nursery  Rhymes  ;** 
but  we  question  if  in  pure  chrysolite  beauty 
any  gem  of  the  Ballantyne  diadem,  ''We 
ragged  laddie  "  inclusive,  equals  the  author's 
latest  and  most  exquisite  effusion,  published 
with  the  music, 

"  nka  Made  o'  grass  kepa  its  ain  drap  o*  dew.** 

Gilfillan  (not  "  the  gifted,"  but  Rohert  Gil- 
fillan  of  Leith)  still  toys  felicitously  with  the 
the  social  muse ;  Mr.  Yedder,  the  admirable 
lyrist ;  and  Captain  Charles  Gray,  the  dis- 
ciple and  imitator  of  Bums,  still  occasionally 
appear  on  the  literary  horizon.  Bn  t  the  hope 
of  Edinburgh  poetry  centres  in  Mr.  Robert 
Jamieson,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  author 
of  a  highly  dramatic  poem — not,  however, 
conceived  m  a  dramatic  form — "Nimrod." 
We  always  thought  there  was  fervor  ahont 
Mr.  Jamieson,  but  hardly  suspected  it  to  bo 
poetic,  till  "Nimrod"  revealed  it.  This 
work  is  after  an  exalted  order  of  poetry ; 
and,  with  many  subtle  refinements,  which  it 
requires  no  mean  power  to  depict  and  pre- 
serve throughout  the  shadowings  and  fore^ 
shadowings  of  a  theme  half  prophetic  of 
man's  unfolding  nature  and  final  destinj,  a 
little  more  decision,  and  a  little  more  strength,, 
would  have  stamped  "  Nimrod  "  as  the  poem 
of  the  age.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Jamieson,  when  he 
tries  again,  will  ec^ual  Browning,  and  eclipse 
Tennyson,  for  he  is  disfigured  with  the  man- 
nerism of  neither. 
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THE  "  FRIEDHOF,"  OR  COURT  OF  PEACE.' 


**  SwEKT  sister,  come,  and  let  ns  roam  away  o*er  the  fine  arched  bridge, 
And  gaze  on  the  sparkling  water  beneath  from  the  parapet's  dizzy  ric^re  ;  ^ 
Where  the  boats  are  sailing  rapidly  by,  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers ; 
Away  to  the  city  behind  the  woods,  where  we  see  the  tall,  dark  towers." 

**  No,"  said  the  little  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 

Whose  blue  eyes  spake  of  Heaven  and  prayer ; 

**  I'd  rather,  far,  to  the  Friedhof  go— 

The  court  of  peace,  where  the  lindens  grow." 

^  Come,  come,  let  us  hie  to  the  free  broad  road — the  folks  are  all  pissing  that  way. 
With  cheerful  voiees  and  gayly  decked — for  you  know  it  is  festival  day. , 
The  harps  are  twanging  beneath  the  trees,  and  tliere's  nothing  save  joy  and  singing ; 
And  we  shall  hear,  o*er  the  valley  lone,  all  the  bolls  so  merrily  ringing." 

^  No,"  said  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 

Whose  blue  eyes  spake  of  Heaven  and  prayer; 

"  I'd  rather,  far,  to  the  Friedhof  go— 

The  court  of  peace,  where  the  lindens  grow.' 


n 


**  There  are  whispering  leaves  down  this  green  lane  amid  the  old  cro(U  and  trees  ; 
It  is  long  and  winding,  but  sweet  accents  float  to  allure  the  good  hooey-bees ; 
It  leads  to  the  solemn,  cloistered  pile,  and  over  the  beautiful  plains 
Soft  musical  winds  forever  sweep  past,  as  if  murmuring  anthem  strains." 

"  So,"  said  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair. 

Whose  blue  eyes  spake  of  Heaven  and  prayer ; 

<"  I'd  rather,  far,  to  the  Friedhof  go— 

The  court  of  peace,  where  the  lindens  grow." 

This  iNTOther  and  sister  were  parted  wide ;  but  when  fleeting  years  rolled  by, 
He  retained  to  his  native  lancf,  to  breathe  a  last  and  penitent  sigh. 
*Mid  the  chequered  scenes  of  a  roving  life — in  hut  or  'neath  gorgeous  dome, 
These  words  still  haunted  the  brothers  heart,  and  recalled  the  wanderer  home : 

**  For,"  said  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair. 

Whose  blue  eyes  spake  of  Heaven  and  prayer; 

**  I'd  rather,  far,  to  the  Friedhof  go— 

The  court  of  peace,  where  the  lindens  grow." 

Home  of  the  prodigal !  rest  for  the  weary  !  the  path  of  the  just  below 
Hath  pleasures  in  store  for  returning  sons  that  wanderers  never  can  know  : 
A  day  in  the  court  of  God's  holy  house  is  better  than  a  thousand  nassed 
'Mid  the  vain  world's  show,  and  will  onward  lead  to  the  court  of  Heaven  at  last. 

**  Thus,"  said  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 

Whose  Une  eyes  spake  of  Heaven  and  prayer ; 

Td  rather,  fiir,  to  the  Friedhof  go— 

The  conit  of  peace,  where  the  lindens  grow.'* 


•  Or  *•  tarid-flsot,**  is  Gmdu. 
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ITHE  LATE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  LL.B 


BT  OSOBOB  OILFILLAN. 


Tins  late  distinguished  dime  has  left  two 
separate  claims  to  reputation — first,  as  a 
speculator  on  the  beautiful,  and,  secondly,  as 
a  writer  of  sermons.  In  the  former  field, 
that  he  is  entirely  original  no  one  can  believe 
who  remembers  Akenside's  exclamation — 
"  'Tis  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and 
heaven ;"  an  exclamation  containing  in  it  the 
essence  of  his  theory,  that  beauty,  namely, 
consists  in  trains  of  thought  and  feeline  sug- 
gested more  or  less  directly  and  vividly  by 
external  objects.  It  seems  now,  too,  to  be 
generally  admitted,  that  from  the  kindlmg 
love  of  his  own  views  ho  has  carried  them 
too  far,  and  left  too  little  room  for  those 
quick  instinctive  perceptions  of  the  beautiful 
which  arise  so  early,  and  break  forth  so  sud- 
denly, as  hardly  to  come  within  the  strict 
limits  of  his  theory.  Let  us  grant,  too,  that 
Lord  Jeffrey,  if  not  so  minute  and  copious, 
has  been  more  eloquent,  and  more  distinct, 
guarded,  succinct,  and  memorable  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  view.  But  to  Alison  be  the 
praise  of  first  announcing,  in  a  popular  form, 
the  astonishing  conceptions,  which  had  passed 
before  for  the  reveries  of  half-insane  poets 
and  philosophers,  that  the  universe  is  a  great 
mirror  to  the  mind  of  man — that  the  star 
must,  stooping,  increase  its  lustre  at  the  soul 
— that  the  sun  is  but  half-lit  till  the  human 
eye  mirror  it,  and  the  human  spirit  breathe 
on  it — and  that,  in  contemplatmg  the  fairest 
scenes,  we  are  ourselves  half- creating  their 
loveliness. 

To  the  first  broaching  of  such  views  of  the 
beautiful  we  owe  not  merely  the  illustrations 
they  have  received  from  the  pens  of  the 
prose  philosophei^,  who  have  explained, 
modified,  or  defended  them — the  Dugald 
Stewarts,  Browns,  and  Jeflfreys — ^but  also  the 
account  to  which  they  have  been  turned  by 
the  poets.  Who  has  forgotten  the  fine  let- 
ter addressed  by  Bums  to  Alison?  Cole- 
ridge has  wrought  the  leadinc^  thought  of  the 
system  into  the  well-known  Imes — 


"  Oh  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give  ! 

Ours  is  the  wedding-garment — ours  the  shroud." 

As  to  Wordsworth,  association  is  the  grand 
key  to  much  of  his  poetry,  which  without  this 
were  a  spring  shut  up  and  a  fountain  sealed. 
Many  of  the  objects  which  he  presents  to 
view  are  such  as  are  generally  called  beauti- 
ful ;  but  how  much,  through  this  fine  prin- 
ciple, has  he  added  to  their  eflfect !  He  has 
poured  out  the  riches  of  his  mind  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  '*  Lakes,"  till  Windermere  has 
kindled  into  new  lustre  under  the  poet's 
steadfast  look,  like  a  red  western  heaven 
glorifying  its  waters,  till  Helvelljn  has 
echoed  his  solemn  voice,  and  Skiddaw  stood 
more  sublimely  in  the  majesty  of  his  mind^ 
and  the  Brathay  murmured  more  musically 
in  his  verse,  and  Grassmere  grown  more  ro- 
mantic under  the  still  pressure  of  his  brood- 
ing eye,  and  the  Duddon  m  all  its  windings 
felt  the  witchery  of  a  poet's  presence  and 
the  consecrating  influence  of  a  poet's  song ; 
and  the  tarns  of  a  hundred  wildernesses  been 
surrounded  with  golden  circles  of  glory, 
which  can  never  fade  or  die  away !  Tu)  the 
waste  and  seemingly  meaningless  parts  of 
creation  he  has  given  a  voice,  an  intelligence, 
and  a  beauty.  Crabbe  has  written  much  on 
the  same  principle,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  objects  selected  by  Wordsworth  are  those 
of  nature,  while  the  others  are  generally  of 
art,  or  of  the  humbler  and  coarser  of  crea- 
tion's works.  In  some  measure  has  he  thus, 
even  more  than  the  great  Laker,  substan- 
tiated the  power  of  association,  and  illus- 
trated the  Qoctrines  of  Alison.  Byron,  too, 
know  this  secret  well ;  and  "  Childe  Harold/* 
in  some  pomts  his  noblest  work,  is  glorified, 
not  so  much  by  its  brief  and  burning  pic- 
tures of  natural  scenery,  nor  by  its  sweet  and 
mighty  eloquence,  nor  by  its  bursts  of  law- 
less passion,  nor  by  the  mournful  solemnity 
which  shadows  all  its  confessional  pages,  nor 
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by  the  abruptness  of  its  transitions  from  poet- 
ical to  personal  lamentations,  but  by  the  art 
with  which  the  poet  has  spread  out  all  the 
gloom  and  all  the  gloiy  thereof  in  the  light 
of  ancient  and  modern  associations,  of  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  or  Italian  story.  Ebenezer 
Elliott  is  another  example  of  what  we  mean. 
Never  till  he  snatched  his  red-hot  poker  pen, 
had  we  any-  idea  that  the  blue  lights  and 
smoky  visages,  the  din  and  soot  of  foundries, 
could  have  inspired  and  immortalized  a  world 
poet  ;/or,  in  spite  of  our  sage  critic  in  "  Cham- 
bers," we  do  opine  that  all  genuine  poetiy  is 
at  least  colored  by  the  special  atmosphere 
through  which  it  first  begins  to  burn,  and 
that  Elliott  had  been  no  poet  at  all  if  he  had 
not  felt  the  action  of  a  furnace  on  his  mind, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  mind  on  a  furnace. 
Oar  view  of  association  does  not  go  quite  to 
the  extent  of  supposing  that  all  things  are 
made.y  though  it  does  go  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
posing that  all  things  are  modified  by  its  in- 
fluence. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Alison's 
"  Essay  on  Taste,"  as  a  speculation,  there  is 
one  view  in  which  it  is  incomparable — we 
mean,  as  a  fine  and  delicate  selection  of  beau- 
tiful objects — of  objects  of  which  all  men  are 
pleased  to  bo  reminded.  There  \a  scarcely 
anything  in  art,  or  nature,  or  thought,  that  is 
sublime,  beautiful,  or  attractive,  but  we  find 
inserted  in  some  part  or  other  of  its  pages. 
It  is  a  great  nosegay  of  flowers.  It  is  plea- 
sant, in  this  world  of  care  and  woe,  to  light 
upon  such  "  certain  places,"  where  all  things 
for  a  season,  by  their  richness,  variety,  har- 
mony, and  the  soft  evening  light  of  genius  in 
which  they  are  shown,  seem  to  stand  up  on  a 
hedge  of  roses,  excluding  us  from,  and  from 
us  the  harsh  reahties  of  the  present,  the  re- 
corded mistakes  and  miseries  of  the  past,  and 
the  tremendous  uncertainties  of  the  future — 
where  the  "beautiful  is  not  vanished,"  and 
where  we  can  at  times  imagine  that  "  it  is  a 
happy  world,  after  all."  Nay,  in  reading 
Alison's  book  on  "  Taste,"  we  are  standing 
by  the  side  of  an  altar,  whereon  all  the  fruits 
and  fatness,  all  -the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
earth,  aje  being  offered  up,  as  in  Cain's 
bloodless  sacrifice,  to  heaven.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  offering  is  not  that  of  the  first  mur- 
derer ;  over  all  the  gifts  and  all  the  glories 
thereof  there  are  spiinkled  the  rich  drops  of 
pious  feeling ;  and  rude  and  ruthless  were  the 
nand  which  should  indignantly  or  contemptu- 
ously throw  down  the  altar,  and  scatter  the 
lovely  fruits  to  the  winds  of  the  wilderness. 
Assuredly,  in  an  age  like  ours,  no  bad  man 
would  willingly  collect,  even  to  support  a  fa- 


vorite theory,  so  many  agreeable,  lovely,  and 
noble  things;  the  Cain-spirit  would  now 
gather  all  abortive  undertakings,  unhappy 
thoughts,  guilty  and  monstrous  deeds,  bruised 
and  broken  wings  o(  imagination,  frightful 
shapes  of  nature,  which,  not  to  call  ''  ugly," 
is  a  high  effort  of  faith — shapes  of  thought 
more  terrific  still — dreary  and  ominous  sounds 
— scents  going  up  from  fields  and  lands  of 
pestilence — the  seeds  of  murder,  and  the  gore 
of  suicides — the  breath  of  blasphemers,  and 
the  hearts  of  traitors — and  present  such  an 
offering,  himself  shuddenng,  to  an  incensed 
Heaven.  To  collect  sucli  an  infernal  broth 
into  a  Canidia  cup  has  not  yet  been  effected 
by  the  darkest  spirit,  although  some  writers 
have  failed  in  the  attempt  less  from  inclina- 
tion than  from  power.  Far  betti^r  for  men 
to  be  accountin;r  for  and  accumulatinirimjiires 
of  the  beautiful,  than  to  be  (as  i;i  France) 
artistically  handling  and  reproducing  the  hor- 
rible and  the  bad. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  the  healthy,  mild, 
genial,  and  Christian  tone  of  Alison's  work, 
than  its  depth  or  power,  that  we  admire. 
Ilis  book,  unconsciously,  is  the  best  treatise 
on  the  goodness  of  God  that  we  remember. 
The  being  mmt  be  good  who  has  scattered 
beauty  through  his  world  in  such  universal 
profusion,  that,  go  down  into  whatever  dark 
mine,  you  find  beauty  sparkling  before  you 
in  the  silver  or  the  golden  ore — that,  pene- 
trate into  whatever  ocean  depth,  you  find  it 
growing  in  the  coral,  or  reposing  in  the  shell — 
that,  in  ti)e  heart  of  .the  forest,  it  is  th.ere, 
forming  the  pine  cone,  or  so  intermeddhng 
with  every  motion  of  the  fallen  leaf,  as  to 
make  it,  amid  all  its  wild  whirlings  a  thing 
of  beauty — that,  when  you  have  climbed  the 
loftiest  eminence,  beauty  has  climbed  it  be- 
fore you,  and  waits  for  your  coming,  in  the 
sparkling  silence  of  the  snows,  or  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  sun,  shorn  of  all  but  light  and 
beauty — nay,  that  its  gleam  is  the  true  ghost 
of  the  grave — the  joint  tenant  of  the  shroud, 
and  that  destruction  and  death  may  well  say, 
"We  have  heard  the  fame  of  it  with  our 


ears. 


>» 


But  to  return.  Alison,  as  a  writer  of  sermons, 
has  a  fame,  if  not  so  dazzling,  at  least  as  en- 
viable, as  from  his  philosophical  speculations. 
A  theory,  however  ingenious  or  brilliant,  may 
be  impugned  and  shattered,  if  not  over- 
turned. But  sermons  which  have  once  be- 
come classical  in  their  reputation,  may  in- 
deed be  depreciated,  but  seldom  cease  to  bo 
read.  Opinions  vary  as  to  Logjin's  sermons, 
but  most  people  know  them  ;  whereas,  if  the 
truth  of  a  philosophical  treatise  be  over- 
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thrown,  it  requires  all  charms  of  style  to  save 
it  from  neglect ;  and  perhaps  we  are  justi- 
fied in  predicting,  that  a  century  hence  not 
more  than  three  hooks  of  a  philosophical 
kind  will  continue  to  he  read  jor  their  mere 
literature,  and  these  are  "  Brown's  Lectures," 
"Sir  W.  Drummond*8  Academical  Ques- 
tions," and  "Fichte*s  Destination  of  Man." 
Whatever  may  or  has  hccorae  of  the  special 
opinions  advocated  in  those  works,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  richness  of  language,  fer- 
tility of  illustration,  minuteness  of  analysis, 
and  fine  philosophic  and  poetic  enthusiasm 
of  the  first;  the  energy,  terseness,  holdneis, 
and  eloquence  of  the  second,  and  the  power 
(as  of  a  painter  of  spiritt)  of  depicting  Uiin- 
nest  abstractions,  the  fer^'or  of  feeling,  and 
the  grandeur  of  sentiment  of  the  third,  will 
secure  them  readers,  after  the  metaphysical 
writings  of  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Stewart, 
Reid,  Bal  Ian  tine,  and  many  others,  are  no 
more  regarded  (save  for  their  substance, 
which  has  gone  into  other  and  more  conve- 
nient forms)  than  the  autumn  shells  whence 
the  kernels  have  been  extracted. 

Alison's  sermons  appear  to  us  to  be  fine 
expressions  of  a  certain  form  and  feeling  of 
Christianity,  and  in  this  light  possess  consi- 
dembie  chance  for  continued  life.  As  com- 
positions, expressing  refined  sense  to  refined 
people,  colored  in  their  diction,  and  often 
poetical  in  their  spirit,  they  retain,  and  may 
long,  a  certain  place.  He  is  not  a  clear  or 
strong  reasoner,  nor  an  overbearing  declaimer, 
nor  a  searchingly  practical  preacher.  His 
sermons  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  Blair's 
and  Logan's,  but  not  by  any  means  equal  to 
Taylor's,  Barrow's,  or  Hall's.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  judgment  sound,  not  subtle — of  an 
intellect,  calm,  clear,  and  equable — of  a  fine 
and  sensitive  taste — of  imagination  rather 
cultivated  than  copious — of  acquirements  se- 
lect rather  than  extensive — of  full  command 
of  beautiful  diction — of  a  genuine  and  glow- 
ing love  for  the  works  of  nature — and  of  an 
enlightened  and  cheerful  piety.  But  we  miss 
altogether  the  short  and  striking  things,  the 
charm  of  unexpectedness,  the  evangelical 
richness,  and  the  practical  savor,  which  meet 
us  in  the  first  class  of  Christian  authors. 
We  read  his  elegant  pages  with  delight,  but 
few  burning  embers  cUng  to  our  memories  or 
our  hearts. 

Alison's  best  discourses  are  those  on  the 
seasons  of  the  year — fine,  fresh  joy-breath- 
ing descants  on  the  works  of  God,  full  of  a 
bright  and  balmy  devotion,  and  an  exhila- 
rating and  sunny  spirit,  which  reminds  you 
of  the  *'  glad  prose  "  of  Jeremy  Taylor.     He 


gives  admirably  the  gay  leap  of  spring  from 
the  "  detested  trance  "  of  winter — the  broad 
brightness  of  the  golden  summer — the  mel- 
low and  sombre  interest  of  autumn ;  and  if 
he  fails  at  all  it  is  in  representing  the 
sterner  features  and  barren  magnificence  of 
winter,  that  skeleton  among  {he  seasons.  We 
much  prefer  Foster's  sermons  on  the  same 
topic.  He  discovers  a  profounder  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  meaning  of  nature — a  more 
passionate  love  for  it — hangs  a  weight  of 
personal  interest  on  all  his  cogitations — and 
when  he  approaches  autumn  and  winter, 
those  dark  seasons  appear  to  stand  up,  to 
give  him  a  gloomy  welcome,  as  an  enerffy 
kindred  to  themselves,  and  their  pale  cheeks 
flush  with  a  strange  joy,  Uke  the  red  of  a  fallen 
leaf.  He  absolutely  revels  in  the  images  of 
death  and  desolation  which  are  suggested  hj 
the  aspects  of  the  closing  year. 

In  Alison's  sermon  on  the  "  Threatened 
Invasion,"  he  brings  himself  into  competi- 
tion with  Robert  Hall.  Both  were  upon 
their  metal,  aud  have  reached  and  sustained 
a  high  flight  of  patriotic  and  Christian  elo- 
quence. Both  are  hurried  out  of  tlieir 
wonted  equability  of  manner  by  the  excite- 
ment of  tbo  crisis,  and  their  polished  and 
rounded  periods  become  instinct  with  a 
somewhat  sterner  and  more  Tyrtcean  energy. 
Of  the  two,  Alison's  discourse  is  the  more 
solemn  and  sustained.  Hall's  the  more  intel- 
lectual and  brilUant.  But  we  confess  that 
neither  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  a  war-sermon 
— a  trumpet-call,  summoning  the  sons  of 
men,  by  their  hearths  and  by  their  altars,  by 
their  country  and  by  their  God,  to  do  battle 
for  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  their  laws, 
and  all  that  was  sacred  to  them  in  their  re- 
ligion. We  should  have  liked  something 
rougher,  sterner,  more  spirit-stirring  still. 
We  prefer  Macbriar's  sermon  in  "  Old  Mor- 
tality," by  many  degrees,  to  both  Hall  and 
Alison.  Had  Scott  been  a  preacher,  how 
much  would  he  have  made  of  it !  What  a 
strong,  earth-shaking  blast  would  he  have 
blown  against  the  foe !  There  had  been  a 
cry  at  the  close,  "  Lead  us  to  battle !"  Or 
had  Edward  Irving  been  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  what  an  impression  must  he 
have  produced  by  the  enthusbism  of  his 
manner,  the  stateliness  of  his  chivalric  form, 
the  wild  fire  of  his  vision,  the  floating  terror 
of  his  locks,  the  picturesque  dye  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  metaphors  about  war  and  battle 
which  he  would  have  culled  from  Scripture 
or  gathered  out  of  his  own  imagination  and 
the  old  border  spirit  which  was  in  him,  and 
which  would,  in  such  a  moment,  have  come 
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op,  flushing  in  blood  through  his  pale  cheek ! 
The  effect  had  been  Demosthenic!  Men 
would  have  seen  in  him  the  resuscitation  of 
the  Puritan  leader,  -wielding  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  carrying  a  Bible  m  the  other ;  or 
of  David's  heroes,  "  who  could  handle  spear 
and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  as  the  faces 
of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon 
the  mountains,"  and  would  have  sought  no 
other  leader  to  cany  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  fight !  But  Alison  and  Hall,  two  se- 
cluded scholars  are  hardly  in  their  element 
when  talking  of  carnage.  They  seldom 
catch  the  right  martial  spirit.  Hall,  in  the 
closing  passage,  alone  copes  with  the  sub- 
limity of  the  occasion  ;  and  neither  could  be 
said,  in  the  noble  language  of  Job,  **  to  smell 
the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shouting." 

Alison  is  now  a  name,  but  a  name  beloved 
and  revered,  as  long  as  soft  sublimity  of 
thought,  and  elegant  richness  of  diction, 
vivacity  of  mild  fancy,  and  felicity  of  culti- 
vated taste,  are  qualities  reputed  and  ad- 
mired. His  fame  does  not  rest  upon  the 
prominence  of  one  faculty,  but  upon  the  ex- 
quisite balance  of  many. 

It  has  been  objected  by  a  critic  in  the 
"North  American  Review,"  that  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  searching  the  country  for  heroes. 


even  as  hunters  sound  the  moors  for  harei. 
Unfortunately  this  author  Hes  under  a  mistake 
inasmuch  as  all  the  heroes  we  ever  met  have 
either  accidentally  crossed  our  path,  or  else 
have  met  us  at  their  own  request.  Although 
he  happens  to  be  as  ignorant  of  us  as  though 
we  were  a  Hottentot  or  a  Turk,  we  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  tell  him  that  we  know  him 
thoroughly,  having  met  him  last  in  London, 
carrying  Professor  Longfellow's  bag,  and  in  a 
state  of  "  Excelsior"  enthusiasm  ! 

Although  we  have  never  hunted  after  he- 
roes, we  have  sometimes  stumbled  on  a  few. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1828,  we  found 
ourselves  stepping  northward,  toward  the 
town  of  Crieff,  at  the  close  of  an  autumn 
evening,  in  the  company  of  Archibald  Alison, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  He  was 
exalted  to  the  sublimity  of  a  gig,  we  were 
plodding  along  in  the  simplicity  of  a  pedes- 
trian ;  he  was  advanced  in  life,  we  were  a 
mere  boy,  to  him  utterly  unknown  ;  and  yet, 
fronting,  as  he  did,  a  glorious  western  sky, 
stooping  over  the  woods  and  turrets  of  Drum- 
mond  Castle,  and  remembering,  as  we  did, 
his  achievements  as  a  theorist  on  "  Taste," 
we  cannot  say  that  our  admiration  of  him  at 
all  then  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  or  that  we 
gazed  with  exalted  interest  on  his  profile  cut 
out  in  the  red  heaven  beyond. 


NOTICES   OF    NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


JCina  Arthur,  By  Sir  E.  Bulwkr  Lttton.  2  toIs. 
We  see  in  **  King  Arthur"  a  coDsummate  expres- 
Mon  of  most  of  those  higher  powers  of  mind  and 
thought  which  have  been  steadily  and  proj^ssively 
developed  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton*s  writings.  His 
design  is  a  lofty  one,  and  through  all  its  most  varied 
extremes  evenly  sustained.  It  comprises  a  national 
and  a  religious  interest.  It  animates  with  living 
truth,  with  forms  and  faces  familiar  to  all  men,  the 
dim  figures  of  legendary  lore.  It  has  an  earnest  mo- 
ral purpose,  never  lightly  forgotten  or  thrown  aside. 
It  is  renuu>kable  for  the  deep  and  extensiye  knowl- 
edge  it  displays,  and  for  the  practical  lessons  of  life 
and  history  whidi  it  reflects  in  imaguiative  form. 
We  liavo  humor  and  wit,  often  closely  bordering  on 
pathos  and  tragedy ;  exploits  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
chivalrous  adventure,  alternate  with  the  cheerful 
lightness  and  pleasantry  of  la  gaU  icienee.  We 
meet  at  every  turn  with  figures  of  a  modem  day. 


which  wo  laugh  to  recognize  in  antique  garb;  it^ 
short,  we  have  the  epic  romance  in  all  its  licence^" 
and  in  all  its  extremes. — Examiner, 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life. 

Pro!  Kichol  has  done  much  to  make  astronomy  ft 
lightsome  science ;  Mr.  Miller  has  thrown  the  influ« 
ence  of  eloquent  and  powerful  writine  around  the 
fossils  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Neiuer,  howevor, 
has  produced  a  work  equal,  in  the  particular  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Episodes  of  Insect  IM^.^l'aift 
Magazine. 

Mordaunt-halL  By  the  author  of  Emilia  Wyndilvm  . 
Like  the  former  productions  of  this  clever  writer, 
"  Mordaunt-hall "  strongly  engages  the  attention  and 
eympaihy  of  the  reader.  It  contains  sketciies  of  do- 
mestic life  and  every-<iay  characters  as  forcible  and 
fiedtliful  as  those  of  Miss  Austin,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  principal  persens  in  the  tale  are  invested 
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T\'ith  all  tho  passion  and  sentiment  of  romance. — 
Brit  I  nm  id. 

[Tlie  Harpers  have  just  issued  a  cheap  edition  of 

the  above  work.    Tho  London  press  ore  unanimous 

and  -vrarm  in  tlieir  praise  of  it.] 

A  Jlook  for  a  Corn<r ;  or^  Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse  from  Attthors  Hic  best  suited  to  thai  mode 
of  (njoi/ment :    icitk    Comments  on   eachy  and  a 
fjcnrral  Introduction,    By  Leigh  IIunt.  2  vols. 

We  confess  to  a  degree  of  partiality  for  the  poet 
and  critic  whove  declining  years  are  thus  occupied  in 
reproducing  for  others  the  litenuy  luxuries  -which 
have  ^ vcn  u  charm  to  his  own  studious  life,  and  have 
pre? iTved  hi.-«  feelings  fresh  and  young  throngh  all 
the  cares  amid  which  the  hcart*8  music  too  often  be- 
cumc.'^  *'  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tunc  and 
harsh  *'  The  selections  here  presented  are  not  from 
^n-e:it.  but  from  clioice  authors.  The  Shakspeares 
and  Miltons  are,  we  are  tdd,  serious  studies— exer- 
cising ma<)tery  over  minds  the  most  elevated ;  but 
in  a  "  B«>ok  for  a  Comer  "  companionsliip  should  be 
the  rule — and  therefore  passages  in  tlie  middle  style 
of  litcrarj*  composition  have  been  preferred  by  Sir. 
Hunt  SShenstoiie  and  Gray  are  the  types  of  the 
cla«s  among  ])oets, — Do  loe,  Pultock,  Radcliffe, 
Inchbald,  antl  Aniory,  amcmg  romancers, — Steele, 
Addison,  Barbauld,  Marco  Polo,  and  Mungo  Park, 
among  essayists  and  travel- writers.  The  series 
opens  witli  the  "  Letter  to  a  New-bom  Child,"  by 
Catherine  Talbot,  and  closes  with  Grav's  "  Elegy  ?' 
tho  intermediate  citations  being  ideally  related  to 
the  intermediate  periods  of  life  from  birth  to  death. 
In  this  manner  an  order  of  arrangement  is  pleasantly 
HUgg'.'sted,  while  variety  in  subject  and  sentiment  is 
judiciously  secured.  The  value  of  the  selections  is 
greatly  increased  by  Mr.  Hunt's  preliminary  com- 
ment::!,  as  well  as  by  the  general  introduction  to  the 
work . — A  thertiaan . 

Jlints  toicards  the  Formation  of  a  more  Comprehen- 
itiie  Theory  of  Life,  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Ed- 
ited by  Setu  B.  Watson,  .M.D. 
lliis  book  is  (wio  of  tlie  finest  vi  the  late  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's philo^>pliical  essays.  We  should,  however, 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  editor  had  revealed 
the  source  whence  he  obtained  it  He  is  wholly 
silent  on  the  subject — save  that  he  makes  his  "ac- 
knowledgmeut>«  to  Sir  Jolm  Stoddart  L  L.D.,  to  the 
Kev.  James  (lillman.  Incumbent  of  Trinity,  Lam- 
l>eth,  and  to  Henry  Lee,  Ksq^  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
King  rt  College  Ho.spital,  fur  their  great  kindness  in 
regard  to  this  j^ublication."  More  than  one  example 
of  the  argument  hero  elaborated  have  already  ap- 
peared. 

In  yovemberand  December,  1885,  were  publislied 
in  FraRrrs  Magazine^  two  fragments— one  *0n 
LifiL'/'  and  another  on  the  Science  and  System  of 
Logic;"  tlie  former  stated  to  be  merely  an  excursus 
in,  and  the  latter  an  introduction  to,  **  A  Discourse 
np)n  Logic .^  lliese  were  printed  under  tlie  name 
of  Mr.  Coleridge;  but  they  have  never  been  gathered 
into  his  acknowledged  works  by  his  literary  execu- 
tors Thev  were  then  alleged  to  be  portioas  of 
"tlie  Sybilline  leaves"  scattered  abroad  by  their 
author,  and  retained  in  the  affectionate  hands  of 
some  who  were  proud  to  be  esteemed  his  pupils. 
Many  of  the  treatises  so  fre(juently  referred  to  b^ 
Mr.  Coleridge,  and  yet  not  (hscoverable  among  his 
papers,  were  suspected  to  be  in  this  oooditioD.    1  he 


internal  evidence  of  the  fragments  alluded  to  and  of 
the  present  brochure  is  sufficient  to  establish  their 
authorship.  Both  in  matter  and  in  form  they  are 
indubitably  Coleridgean. — Athenanim. 

[A  very  elegant  reprint  of  the  above  work  has 

been  issued  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Phihulelphia. 

It  will  be  found  to  justify  all  that  is  said  of  it  here. — 

Ed.  Eclxc  Mag.] 

A  Olance  at  Revolutionized  Jtaty^  dec.    By  Chables 
MacFari^ane.    2  vols.    Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Our  author  is  a  good  hot  Tory,  and  no  mistake. 
He  does  not  even  coquet  with  the  altered  name  of 
Conservatism.  He  is  plain  spoken,  undisguised, 
out  and  out  the  genuine  character,  which  writers  on 
the  other  side  would  endeavor  to  make  us  believe 
were  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  Solitaire.  We  do 
not  like  a  man  the  worse  ibr  being  strong  in  his 
principles  and  opinions;  and  the  only  reason  we 
ever  have  for  alluding  to  feuch  facts  is,  that  be  he 
Whig,  Tory,  Liberal,  Radical,  Chartist,  Socialist^  or 
Communist  it  is  expedient  to  hold  the  circumstance 
in  view  whilst  weighing  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments of  the  party,  and  making  certain  allowances 
for  coloring  and  effects,  which  do  not  provoke  any 
censure,  but  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  en- 
deavor to  reach  Uie  truth.  By  much  experience, 
great  travel,  years  of  reddence  among  the  people, 
a  mind  sedulously  cultivated,  and  a  uioroufh  mti- 
macy  with  the  languages  and  literature  requu^  for 
his  task,  Mr.  MacFarlane  was  highly  fitted  to  under- 
take it — Literary  Gazette. 

The  Use  of  the  Senses^  (&e.    By  Catrxbixx  Lake. 

A  fervent  and  enthusiastic  performance,  in  proeo 
and  verse,  in  which  external  objects  are  spiritual- 
ized in  the  style  adopted  by  very  devout  religious 
writers,  who  infuse  a  large  proportion  of  scriptural 
texts  and  pious  ejaculations  into  their  compositions. 
Tlie  love  of  God,  and  dependence  upon  his  Son,  are 
here,  in  this  manner,  zealously  inculcated. — Literary 
Gazette. 

RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Adventures  of  Cromwell  Doolan,  or  Life  in  the 
Armv,  bv  the  autlior  of  Life  in  the  Backwoods. 

My  Uncle  the  Curate,  by  the  author  of  the  Bach- 
elor of  the  Albany. 

Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations,  by  Anthony  R. 
Montalba. 

Dudley  Cliadbouroe,  a  Woman's  History. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Soldier,  being  Memoirs  of 
Col.  F.  S.  Gidy,  by  Mrs.  Ward. 

History  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Chambers. 

Experiences  of  a  Gaol  Chaplain. 

Hortensius,  or  tho  Advociite,  by  William  Forsyth, 
Esq. 

Curzon*8  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  in  the  Levant. 

Nine  Sermons,  preached  at  Harrow  ^ichool,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review. 

Owen  Tudor,  by  the  author  of  Whitefriars. 

Rockuigham,  or  the  Younger  Brother. 

Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Deserts,  by  Boyle  St. 
John,  Esq. 

Sermons  of  Adolphe  Monod,  translated  by  Hiokey. 


